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A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Public Service Commissions 

In accordance with the provisions of the Constitution of India (Article 315), a 
Public Service Commission was constituted for the Union (UPSC) and a separate 
commission for each of the States. These Commissions hold comjjetitlve exami¬ 
nations, recruit persons for the various services and edso look into acts of indis¬ 
cipline and high-handedness by ofDcials. 

It is a pity, however, that while the UPSC has been functioning efficiently and im¬ 
partially in both interviews and written examinations, there have been several 
scandals in the working of some State Public Service Commissions. The cases of 
favouritism and nepotism, and even of downright corruption, with “rates" fixed 
(of course unofficially) for appointments as sub-inspectors of police, tehslldars, 
registrars, sub-registrars and even some categories of superintendents, not to 
speak of the higher State civil services. 

A tell-tale admission that corruption is rampant in the Punjab Public Service 
Commission was made on December 1, 1990, by no less a person thsin the 
Gavemor who appoints the Chairman and members of the State Public Service 
Commissions. He strongly criticised the Commission for alleged corruption cind 
directed the Chief Secretaiy to look into the matter. 

The Goyemor deplored the fact that the credibility of the Commission had been 
eroded to a great extent. He was shocked to see that the mmks of a candidate in 
an answer-sheet had been increased from one to 11, of another from 3 to 13. In 
another case a candidate from Punjab had given 100 per cent correct answers to 
a question relating to the election results of Tamil Nadu—a highly Improbable 
feat finom memoiy. If such malpractices continue, the Public Service 
Commissions would become a mockery. 

Our readers would agree that If there is corruption at the very source (the re¬ 
cruiting body) there is bound to be corruption in the services—and a chain reac¬ 
tion. This is a serious matter into which the Centre should look so as to ensure 
selection of candidates purely on the basis of merit. 

Our bumper Aimual issue will, we feel sure, be found eminently useful by all our 
readers. 

Best wishes for very prosperous New Year. 

Yours sincerely, 





Kings and Dictators 


very passing year proves beyond doubt that the age 
of democracy sweeps away discordant elements 
sooner or later; the adamant kings and dictators may ma¬ 
noeuvre to get another lease of life but the process of 
gaining time cannot put off the day of reckoning indefi¬ 
nitely. The year 1989, for instance, witnessed, among oth¬ 
er dramatic developments such as the fall of the National 
Government and the exit of Mr V. P. Singh from the high 
seat of power. Less than a month later, Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher, the British Prime Minister for over 11 years, 
had to quit party leadership (which meant Prime 
Ministership). 

A few days earlier, the King of Nepal finally to accept 
a constitution under which he would be a mere constitu¬ 
tional monarch, not a powerful arbitrary ruler. Thus, de¬ 
mocracy triumphed even in Nepal—for decades a feudal 
State in which the traditional anti-people set-up seemed to 
he unshakeahle. 

With the sudden exit of President HM. Ershad, who 
ruled Bangladesh for over 8 years, keeping popular politi¬ 
cal outfits (incidentally both the major and formidable op¬ 
position parties are led by women—a unique phenomenon 
in the 20th century) at bay through a subtle mixture of ri¬ 
gidity, firmness in the seats of power and effective control 
over the army which was frequently used to oppress the 
people, and suppress all demands far democracy. The op¬ 
position groups, though split by personal rivalry and limit¬ 
less ambition, deserve full credit for perseverance in their 
campaign tooust the Stator and hme a democratic set¬ 
up installed. 

Only two days before he finally announced his deci¬ 
sion to quit, Gen Ershad had attempted another subtle ma- 
i noeuvre; he indicated that he would make v^finr an 
Acting President a fortnight before filirijg his nomination 
( for re-election in the coming Fred^ntial election. The op¬ 
position parties rejected the pUm: they have had unhappy 
experience of Gen Ershats occasional ploys and game 
: plans which were ostensibly designed to JacUiuae the es- 
j tablishmenttffapopubtr rei^mbutwmem reality meant 
t far perpetuating his o^dmdtatsce^ 
thattheannouncememhem^btll^ 

, a manoeuvre--^ d^fi&e the nuMupsitrgleagai^ 
gime and appease ^ei^Uftoes.Jhd the opp^^ 


saw through his game In consequence, he was in danger 
of physical elimination; the mounting fury and anger of 
the people could have led to serious consequences. Gen 
Ershad acted wisely in quitting before the upsurge became 
uncontrollable. If he had remained adamant, as some dic¬ 
tators in recent history did (and suffered for their obstina¬ 
cy), his political career would have been finished and he 
might not have been able to re-emerge as a leader when 
the people's passions cooled. Now he still has a chance af¬ 
ter some months or years to come up as leader of his 
Jatiya party. It is a matter of speculation whether the late 
Gen Zia of Pakistan would have been compelled to sur¬ 
render to the gathering forces of democracy if he had re¬ 
mained alive. Fate ordained a sudden end to his career. 

According to one source, Gen Ershad became desper¬ 
ate on being trapped. So he gambled; he expects that the 
opposition groups, which have never been able to unite 
and whose only common aim was to oust the President 
Ershad, might indulge continuously in mutual bickerings. 
Feminine jealousy is proverbial. Their possible inability lo 
agree on the occupant of real power after the exit might 
open the way again for Gen Ershad s return to office. But 
judging from the strong, irresistible winds of democracy, 
such an eventuality is very unlikely to arise. Hardly any 
discredited and unpopular head of government in the 
world has regained power after a short interval. 

Obviously, the eight-party alliance led by Sheikh 
Hasina Wajed, the seven-party combine headed by Begum 
Khaleda Zia and the five-party Leftist Front, which have 
been struggling hard to bring democracy to their country, 
now have the opportunity they have been waiting for. The 
ball is in their court. They should pool their resources and 
avoid splitting of votes so as to ensure an ouiright majori¬ 
ty despite the badly fragmented society. If they are unable 
to sink their personal differences and to agree on a com¬ 
mon platform, joint carididates far elections and Ershadts 
successor as Prime Minister, history will not forgive them 
for squandering the opportunity. They have made a good 
beginning by agreeing on the choice of the Bangladesh 
Chief Justice as head of a neutral caretaker government" 
and the new Vice-President. If the current trends are any 
guide, Gen Ershad may have to share the fate of all ousted 
monarchs and dictators the world over-oblivion. 








READERS' 

FORUM 

“ARISE, AWAKE’’. 

Biologists generally group all human be¬ 
ings in an omnibus species—homo sapiens. 
The word "sapience" means wisdom. Are we 
indeed wise? 

The populist measures adopted by those 
at the Centre and in the States, such as imple¬ 
mentation of the Mandal Commission lecom- 
mendations and abolition ot the use of the 
English language for official purposes by some 
States lead us to backwardness. Instead of 
marching forward to the 2 Kt century the peo¬ 
ple are being taken back to the stone age What 
the country needs at the helm t(x)ay arc men 
and women of integrity, incorTupiible in cveiy 
sense and wholly service-oriented 

Education is a must for cseryolie and we 
should strive to educate every individual m the 
land. Education does not mean only learning 
the ABC of a language; it is much more than 
that. Everyone should know what he or she is 
striving for, both in this country and outside 
Only then would we realise that with the enor¬ 
mous manpower at our command we can 
achieve lasting peace. 

Swami Vivekananda's mes.sage “Arise, 
awake and stop not till the desired end is 
reached" is perhaps more apt today than when 
he exhorted our countrymen at Calcutta sever¬ 
al decades ago. 

KurnocI P. Sivaram Prasad 

TERRORISM 

During the last 10 months India has been 
in the grip of terrorism. ULFA, JKLF and oth¬ 
er militants are engaged in murders, kidnap¬ 
pings, bomb-blasts and other atiocious crimes. 
The blood of innocents has tainted Indian de¬ 
mocracy. The people arc losing faith in this 
concept. If India is to remain democratic, it 
must be released from the chains of terrorism; 
if India is to remain united, terrorism must be 
eradicated And if India is to develop, terror¬ 
ists must give up their activity and join the na¬ 
tional mainstream. That would be beneficial 
fur both, because if India ceases to exist, they 
will achieve nothing. 

Ga\u Prabhakar Bhushan 

The situation created by icnrorism is dev¬ 
astating. Our nation is still on the path of de¬ 
velopment and the pace of growth must be 
accelerated. Terrorism is one of the toughest 
hurdles in the nation's progress The race of 
modernisation has totally changed the life¬ 
style and the new generation always longs for 
quicker results, but any failure causes depres¬ 
sion. Ultimately, violence gathers momentum 

Actually, lerronsm has its own psycholo¬ 
gy. Unless new dimensions m various shapes 
arc introduced and more opportunities arc 
created for fruitful (Kcupations, lerrori.sm will 
continually become more intense. 

Punui Jayanla Chakravarty 


SOCIAL JUSTICE AND RESERVATIONS 

Reservation is no longer a di.spuled issue 
among the people ol India, the only dispute is 
about the manner in which it is to be imple¬ 
mented Backwaidness must be defined in 
class tenns and not m caste terms Thus, divi¬ 
sion of society along caste lines must be avoid¬ 
ed. otherwise one of the basic |X'rcepls of the 
Indian polity would be thrown to the winds. It 
would also mean that the Constitution Iiamers* 
objective of establishing a “classless and ca.ste- 
less siK'iely” will not be achieved 

Mahdew'u (Rauiul) Siircsh Kumar Singh 

FOREKJN POLICY 

With the passing of the Cold War into m- 
ceni history, ihc edifice on which che strutliirc 
of NAM was erected has started crumbling. 
Now the movement has to reassess its future 
role and objectives, it should keep puce with 
the changing world. Amidst the dru.stic chang¬ 
es in East-West relations and NATO & 
WARSAW Pact States, where everything 
seems to be topsy-turvy, wc must streamline 
our foreign policy 

lliesc changes have made considerable 
impact on our economy also. Hie need of the 
hour is to attune ourselves to the new global 
trends, otherwise we may soon be isolated and 
caught on the wrong foot m critical situations. 

V am V ihar Sashikanta Panda 

ESSENTIAL SERVICES 

Over the years, essential services m our 
country have been detenoraiing rapidly, with¬ 
out the people being able to do much about 
them. Telephones, electiicity. hospitals, air¬ 
lines, CIVIC services—the whole lot ot them - 
arc now a disgrace to the nation Lately, the 
staff manning them have become openly defi¬ 
ant and the managements seem powerless to 
enforce discipline. 

It IS frustrating to rcllect that the people 
of India can humble a mights Congress-l gov¬ 
ernment but cannot do a thing about the much 
greater arrogance of those who run our essen¬ 
tial services. I don't think ihe change of gov¬ 
ernment has any impact on them, but the lact 
remains that they are responsible lor our coun¬ 
try going backwards, rather than forwards on 
to the 21st century. 

My suggestion is that consumers’ organi¬ 
sations should lake some “offensive initiative" 
and publicly describe organisations which 
stand m the way ot national progress as 
UNINDIAN. They do not obviously substiibe 
to the “Mcra Bharat Mahan" philosophy, they 
arc working hard to make India a smaller 
country in every way 

Ajnur Rabat Alam Khan 

THEORY & PRACTICE 

Taiih without good works is dead", says 
The Bible We have faith in our CoiiMilution 
which describes our country as secular, con¬ 
fers upon us equality and recognises no dis¬ 
crimination on the ground of caste But wc 
find that fundamentalism, regionalism and 


custeism in the name of reservations rule the 
country. Our Government resorts to double- 
dealings. our bureaucracy is saturated with 
corruption 

“Make use of lime if thou lovcsi eterni¬ 
ty". said Thomas Quarles Forty-ihiec years 
have passed since Independence. What have 
we achieved'^ India is still a poorcoiintiy and 
our democracy is in its infancy. That we are 
weak from every standpoint is implicit in these 
words, l^t us follow our sacred Consfilulion 
sincerely. 

OiisMi Pradeep Kumar Nayak 

INDIAN YOUTH 

It looks as if Indian youth arc going off 
the track and forgetting our cultuial traditions 
Many of them icsort to the bad habits of smok¬ 
ing and drinking which they regard as status 
symbols They do int emulate the healthier 
habits of the Western people. They do not real¬ 
ise that the Western people have made tom- 
mcndable progress through hard work Our 
youth should be prevented from getting [vr- 
verted. They should be made cogni/anl of 
India's rich and vast cultural heritage 

Dchradun Sandeep Khanna 

“C\M.s” SPECIAL ISSUES 

1 was happy to read the various tyivs ol 
reasoning in your special issue. The "(' M " 
iruuiages to feel the pulse of its readers Its 
wide coverage and complete gencial aware¬ 
ness provide us invaluable material Preparing 
for comjx'lilive examinations wiihoul legularly 
reading “C M ’’ is unthinkable Undoubtedly, 
this maga/inc has made a name for itself. We 
thank you for the special features 

Bha^alpu! Saurabh 

Test ol Reasoning' plavs a vital role in 
various competitive cxaiiiinations “C M.’s" 
decision to bring out s|xxial supplements to 
meet the needs of thousands of candidates is 
wcleome. No doubt this speiial supplement 
Will help us much in vanous examinations. 

Bunkum Somnath Paul 

My search for the best magazine for com¬ 
petitive examinations finally ended when 1 
found “C.M." in a book-.stall I am greatly im¬ 
pressed by Its fine appearance and even more 
by Its useful features, 'fhe special features con¬ 
taining up-to-date infonnulion about on-going 
events of the world and other articles impurt- 
ing usclul knowledge generate self-conridcixc 
necessary for success in examinations. Please 
give (if you can) some more knowledge about 
our history, the Consiiluiion. society and 
geography 

Patna Amilabh Verma 

Your special December i.ssuc contains 
many “Specials”. These features have made 
"C M." very popular among competition mag¬ 
azines. It IS a matter of pleasure that you are 
well aware of what readers want in each issue 
Your magazine is indeed “Master of Masters" 

Kaiihat Tulsi Malhotra 
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★ NATIONAL FOREST PLAN 


Chandra Shekhar as RM.; 
Cong, Support 

E leven days afteF being sworn in as 
India’s eighth Prime Minister, Mr 
Chandra Shekhar, assured of uncon¬ 
ditional support by Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
and the Congress(I), formed his min¬ 
istry on November 21. With 32 mini¬ 
sters, including 13 of Cabinet rank, 15 
Ministers of State (including three 
with independent charge), and four 
Deputy Ministers, the total now 
stands at 34. It was in effect half a 
team since more appointments have 
to be made to complete the Council 
of Ministers. 

Keeping Home, Defence and a 
few other portfolios with him for the 
time being (these are to be assigned 
to the newcomers), Mr Chandra 
Shekhar gave Agriculture to Mr Devi 
Lai (Deputy Prime Minister); he 
chose Mr VC. Shukla as External Af¬ 
fairs Minister, Mr Subramaniam 
Swamy as Commerce and Law Mini¬ 
ster, and Mr Yashwant Sinha (his 
long-time supporter) Finance. Mr 
Janeshwar Mishra became Railway 
Minister, Mr Ashoke Sen Steel and 
Mines. Mr Bircndra Singh, the old 
Haryana veteran, was entrusted with 
his old portfolio of Food and Civil 
Supplies. Mrs Maneka Gandhi 
retained her portfolio of Environ¬ 
ment and Forests. 

Only M.P.s have been inducted 
into the ministry, the move to appoint 
talented people from outside having 
been deferred for the time being. 
Since the choice was confined to 
members of the JD(S) group, the 
field was narrow and the Council of 
Ministers, as it stands at present, is 
not conspicuous for talent, ex¬ 
perience and prestige. The Con- 
gress(I) is supporting the ministry 
"from outside" and is not sharing 
power. It is no secret, however, that 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi is the "back-scat 
driver" and Mr Chandra Shekhar 
does not take any important decision 
without consulting Mr Gandhi. 

After all, it is the 195-slrong Con¬ 
gress Party that is the vital factor, Mr 
Chandra Shekhar’s own group being 
only 63 strong. His hopes of bringing 
in some Congress(I) and Mr V.P. 




Singh’s Janata Dal members into his 
group proved unsuccessful. Most of 
the members of his ministry are those 
who had been his supporters or had 
resigned from Mr V.P. Singh’s team. 
The second instalment of Mr 
Chandra Shekhar’s team is expected 
to include notable outsiders. By com¬ 
mon consent, Mr Chandra Shekhar’s 
tasks are formidable. 

Shekhar Gets conndence vote: 
On November 16 Mr Chandra Shek¬ 
har crossed the first political hurdle 
in the Lok Sabha when he secured a 
vote of confidence by 280 votes to 
204, with IS M.P.s abstaining. The 
House has a strength of 522 at 
present. The pattern of voting was on 
the expected lines, with the Congress- 
I (195 members) voting in favour 
along with 68 of the breakaway JD 
^oup, 11 of the AlADMK, the Na* ^ 
tional Conference and the Muslim ' 
League (both minor groups). 

The debate on that day was a bit- 
ter one, with M.P.s from both sides 
hurling accusations at each other and 
making exposures almost in a com¬ 
petitive spirit about their past ac^ 
tivities. The vote of confidence 
indicates that Mr Chandra Shekhar 
has a formidable opposition to face. 
There was no evidence of M.Rs 
having switched sides, despite the ef¬ 
forts by the P.M.’s aides to lure aw^ 
some Janata Dal M.P.S still in the VJr. 
Singh-led party. Mr Chandra Shek¬ 
har assured that there will be no 
politics of vengeance or revenge and 
that he would seek reconciliation, not 
confrontation. The countiy*s 
economy was in a bad shape. India 
must have centralised planning to al¬ 
locate resources and market forces 
should be encouraged within the 
framework. But Mr L.K. Advani 
(BJP) contended that Mr Shekhar’s 
Government had neither the requisi¬ 
te popular mandate nor the political 
legitimacy to rule; he was a mere 
"puppet" with the Congress pulling 
the strings. 

More Splits in Parties 

F ollowing the fateful split in the 
Janata Dal, which was a factor in 
the ouster of Mr V.P. Singh from 
Prime Ministership, there have been 
splits in the political parties in some 
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of the States, notably U.P., Rajasthan, 
Bihar and Gujarat. Most of these 
splits were the sequel to horse-trad¬ 
ing indulged in by Chief Ministers 
seeking to stay on in office at any cost. 
The breakaway factions backed the 
Chief Ministers concerned and were 
duly compensated for quitting their 
party with Ministerships. There has 
been a change in loyalties in many 
States. 

Ministries in some States —U.P., 
Rajasthan, Bihar and Gujarat - have 
been expanded to accommodate 
those who have switched sides. For 
instance, the Shekhawat ministry in 
Rajasthan was expanded in the last 
week of November with the induction 
of 17 new Ministers, raising the 
strength to 37. Of the 17,15 belong to 
the 26-mcmber breakaway J.D. fac¬ 
tion, Janata Vidhayak Dal (JVD) led 
by Mr Digvijay Singh. Bihar has a V.P. 
Singh led-Janata Dal ministry, while 
in certain other States it is the JD(S) 
that is on top. 

Even the BJP, which was sup¬ 
posed to be a fully united, disciplined 
and integrated party, developed a fis¬ 
sure in Bihar when 13 M.L.A.s 
formed a rebel breakaway group and 
sought separate seats for it in the As¬ 
sembly chamber. The Slate BJP Chief 
questioned the veracity of the rebels’ 
list. But the unprecedented split in 
the BJP shattered a myth about the 
party’s members being unshakeable 
"conviction politicians". 

New Political Front 

A notable development towards the 
x\closc of the year 1990 was the 
emergence of a new force —forma¬ 
tion of a Janata Dal-Lcft Democratic 
Front—meet the challenges facing 
the country, to fight communalism 
and safeguard the country’s unity and 
integrity. The Leftists who have as¬ 
sociated themselves with Mr V.P. 
Singh, include the CPM. In Calcutta 
Mr Singh and Mr. Jyoti Basu, the 
West Bengal Chief Minister, jointly 
launched a campaign to fight the next 
elections. The two parties have al¬ 
ready constituted a coordination 
committee at the Central and State 
levels. Both Mr V.P. Singh and Mr 
Basu asserted that the Janata Dal and 
the Left would fight elections 


together and "create a new history" in 
the coming months. Mr Basu said the 
“puppet government at the Centre" 
would not last long; so "we have come 
to you (the people) to jointly seek 
your mandate". 

Mr Singh expressed his happi¬ 
ness over the fact that polarisation of 
political forces had started on the 
issue of social justice. "The previous 
election was only a semi-final and the 
coming election will prove to be a 
final nail in the coffin." Thus a new 
force other than the Congress and the 
BJP, is fast emerging on the national 
horizon, transcending political and 
communal barriers to safeguard the 
country’s unity and remove social im¬ 
balances. The former Prime Minister 
decided to launch his campaign for 
social justice in Bihar as he was confi¬ 
dent that the State would show the 
way once again. 

The victory of the Janata Dal and 
the Chief Minister on the floor of the 
Bihar Assembly would result in the 
emergence of a new political force in 
the country, separate from the Con¬ 
gress and the Bharatiya Janata Parly 
(BJP) 

Ministers Galore 

W henever faced with dissidence 
within the ranks or a toppling 
campaign mounted by critics and am¬ 
bitious legislators, the beleaguered 
Chief Ministers appoint more and yet 
more ministers. That seems to be the 
prevailing dictum in the States. The 
Chief Ministers, in their desperate 
struggle to remain in power and 
counter hostile moves, care little for 
the electorate’s interests; it is after all 
the people who have to bear the 
financial burden of giant-size mini¬ 
stries. 

In Haryana the ministry was ex¬ 
panded in November to meet the 
aspirations of the critics of the Chief 
Minister. At present every third 
member of the ruling Janata Dal(S) is 
a minister. The appointment of 58 
ministers in Bihar on December 5 was 
another notable expansion of the 
ministry merely with the aim of politi¬ 
cal survival. So it was the political mo¬ 
tive that dictated the course, not the 
burden of work. Evidently, it is the 


lure of ministership and of the perks 
that go with it that attracts legislators 
and makes them switch their loyalties. 
Oddly enough, Bihar Chief Minister 
Laloo Prasad Yadav stated that more 
ministers would be appointed soon. 
Some aspirants could not reach Patna 
in lime for the ceremony of oath 
taking. 

In every democracy the right of 
dissent is recognised, but in many 
States in India dissent signifies a 
desire — in fact a demand — for a min¬ 
istership or some other fruitful post. 
The Chief Minister also asserted that 
all castes had to be accommodated in 
the Council of Ministers. So virtually 
the sky is the limit; there are many 
castes still unrepresented in the min¬ 
istry. 

President’s Rule in Assam 


O n November 27 the Centre im¬ 
posed President’s rule in Assam 
and declared the entire State a "dis¬ 
turbed area". The underground 
militant organisation ULFA (United 
Liberation Front of Assam) and its 
collaborator, the National Socialist 
Council of Nagaland (NSCN), were 
banned. The Stale Assembly, whose 
term is to expire on January 8, has 
been kept under "suspended anima¬ 
tion" on the basis of report from the 
State Governor, the President was 
satisfied that the government of the 
State cannot be carried on in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of the Con¬ 
stitution. 

The law and order situation in 
Assam had been deteriorating be¬ 
cause of the lawless deeds of ULFA. 
This organisation had been carrying 
on secessionist activities, and resort¬ 
ing to murders and extortions of huge 
sums of money. Moreover, reports 
had been received that ULFA was 
receiving money from abroad and 
running training camps in collabora¬ 
tion with Burme.se rebels and Naga 
hostile organisations. The suggestion 
by the Centre to take strict action 
against ULFA had been ignored by 
the State; in fact the AGP Govern¬ 
ment was not inclined to take action 
against ULFA because some mini¬ 
sters had close association with the 
militants. 
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"Operation Bi^rang": The well- 
planned operations launched by the 
army (after the AGP ministry’s exit) 
to flush out the ULFA militants from 
northern areas of Assam, including 
Digboi, have shown good results, 
though former Chief Minister P.K. 
Mahanta expressed concern over 
what he described as "Army rule" 
rather than Presidential rule. On 
December 3 the army claimed to have 
smashed the main ULFA camp in the 
dense Lakhipather area which was 
considered to be the strongest 
hideout of the secessionist outfit. It 
was stated to be the war headquarters 
of ULFA. Several camps arc believed 
to have been established by the 
militants. The militants were well 
armed and their camps had plenty of 
ammunition. 

Earlier reports stated that the tea 
industry was particularly threatened. 
The situation which led to the airlift¬ 
ing of several tea industry officials 
and their families from Assam had 
been taken seriously, particularly be¬ 
cause the tea industry has been a 
major contributor to the foreign ex¬ 
change reserves of the country. When 
the foreign exchange position is ex¬ 
tremely poor, the ULFA’s activities 
aggravated the situation further. 

The extortionist demands of the 
ULFA had reached a stage when ex¬ 
ecutives were being asked to deposit 
the amounts in police stations in 
upper Assam. Lower level personnel 
of the demoralised Assam police 
were also allegedly hand in glove with 
ULFA activists and helped the latter 
in carrying out their activities. 
Businessmen were asked to con¬ 
tribute ULFAs "war fund" even while 
the outfit had no intention to harass 
them for being "outsiders". 

Demand for Sikh State 

P unjab’s complex problem has now 
become more intractable with the 
terrorists sharply increasing their kill¬ 
ings and the Akali Dal (Mann) turn¬ 
ing a separatist. Pakistan agents are 
behind the escalation of terrorism. 
Recently the President of this aggres¬ 
sive group, Mr Simranjit Singh Mann, 
declared that "the Sikhs must have a 
separate State as they are a separate 
nation and they would be neither with 


Pakistan nor with India". He urged 
the community to decide its course of 
action as the “crucial time has come 
to free ourselves”. Mr Mann desires 
that the struggle should continue till 
the Sikhs, their religious books and 
institutions are assured full safety. 

Criticising his detractors, who ac¬ 
cuse him of not negotiating with the 
Centre, Mr Mann said it was of little 
consequence whether Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi, Mr Chandra Shekhar or Mr 
V.P. Singh was the Prime minister. 
"The Siklui could negotiate as equal 
partners with the Centre and there 
could be no other relationship". 

Some weeks ago Mr Simranjit 
Singh Mann declared that he and his 
parly would campaign "for the crea¬ 
tion of a sovereign, independent, and 
separate Sikh nation, Khalistan" in 
the event of a referendum conducted 
under the auspices of the UN. It was 
belter to part (with India) peacefully 
through the ballot, Mr Mann a.s- 
serted. With this declaration, Mr 
Mann has sought to virtually identify 
himself and his party with the ideol¬ 
ogy of the Sikh militants. 

Mr Mann’s declaration follows 
his parly's decision to boycott the As¬ 
sembly elections if and when they arc 
held and to participate only in a 
referendum seeking Sikhs’ right to 
self-determination held under UN 
auspices. He demanded such a plebi¬ 
scite in April, IWl. 

Split in GNLF; Ghising 
in TVouble 

A s a result of growing differences 
among the Gorkha National 
Liberation Front and the allegations 
of corruption levelled against the 
leader, Mr Subhas Ghising, a split has 
taken place in the parly that rules the 
Darjeeling hill area. Mr wSurya Narain 
Pradhan heads the dissident group. 
He intends to form a regional parly to 
challenge Mr Ghising’s authority. He 
has named the dissident group GNLF 
(Opposition). He has been in contact 
with several intellectuals and others 
to enlist support for his group. 

One aim of the group is to 
demand dissolution of the Darjeeling 
Hills Council and holding of a mid¬ 
term poll. He alleged that Mr (jhising 


had indulged in several acts of cor¬ 
ruption and failed badly to run the 
administration of the area on sound 
lines. He felt confident that about half 
the members of the Hill Council 
would cross over and join the new 
parly. 

Mr Pradhan alleged that al¬ 
though the Darjeeling Hill Council 
had been functioning for about two 
years, no step had been taken by Mr 
Ghising to hold elections to 
panchayats and municipal conunit- 
tees in the area. He also claimed that 
the people were getting disillusioned 
with Mr Ghising’s leadership. Mr 
Pradhan was once a close associate of 
Mr Ghising. 

The opposition group recently 
sent a communication to the Prime 
Minister, bringing to light the acts of 
corruption in the area’s administra¬ 
tion; Mr Ghising and several mem¬ 
bers of the Council, Mr Pradhan 
alleged, were guilty of Financial 
malpractices. Concerned over the 
threats of destabilisation of the 
regime, West Bengal Chief Minister 
Jyoti Basu intends to meet Mr Ghis¬ 
ing to discuss the situation. 

Economy Drive by Centre 


F aced with a serious economic 
crisis including a gaping 
budgetary deficit, the Union Govern¬ 
ment announced some additional and 
immediate austerity measures on 
December 3. Among these measures 
arc: 10 per cent cut in Government 
expenditure on telephones and 
electricity; elimination of entertain¬ 
ment of visiting foreign delegations; 
no new purchase of motor vehicles 
until March 31, 1991; 10 per cent 
power cut for all Government offices 
and public buildings with reference to 
the consumption during the cor¬ 
responding period last year; all osten¬ 
tatious and decorative lighting is to be 
avoided. The 20 per cent cut in petrol 
consumption and petroleum 
products is to be strictly enforced; 
lunches and dinners at government 
cost, except one lunch or dinner for 
foreign delegations and distinguished 
foreign visitors. Meetings and con¬ 
ferences at hotels are banned and all 
expenditure on such meetings is to be 
reduced to the minimum. Ministries 
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and departmenis have been directed 
to ensure adherence to these 
economy measures in their attached 
or subordinate offices, public sector 
undertakings and autonomous un¬ 
dertakings, statutory bodies, Nvlicthcr 
wholly or partially financed by the 
Government. 

It is however doubtful whether 
the net savings effected through these 
measures will make much impact on 
the overall fiscal position. The savings 
would at best be marginal. 

Strict controLs on imports: 
Emergency measures arc also 
proposed to be taken to overcome the 
Sudden pressure on the balance of 
payments. These would include 
severe controls on imports. It is 
realised that in the long run there is 
no effective remedy except maximis¬ 
ing export earnings. Exports arc high¬ 
ly important for the country because 
a large part of the export basket con¬ 
sists of labour-intensive products 
such as handicrafts, carpets, and 
leather goods. There is, however, the 
danger that severe restrictions on im¬ 
ports might affect industrial produc¬ 
tion because these goods are almost 
entirely developmental or are essen¬ 
tial imports; our industrial produc¬ 
tion could suffer if certain materials 
are not available. There might also be 
social hardships caused by limited 
imports of needed goods. 

LTTE Activity in Tamil 
Nadu 

R ecent reports indicate that LTTE 
has been fairly active in Tamil 
Nadu. The DMK and its leader, Mr 
Karunanidhi, are believed to be sym¬ 
pathetic towards LTTE. They arc 
quietly permitting the flow of arms to 
the militants to enable them to carry 
on their activities. This fact, together 
with the unsatisfactory law and order 
situation in the State, might compel 
the Centre to intervene. There were 
rumours of a Central takeover (im¬ 
position of Presidential rule), and dis¬ 
missal of the Karunanidhi ministry 
was being widely talked about as a 
distinct possibility. There is also a 
political reason: Mr Karunanidhi was 
a supporter ol the National Front. 
The Chief Minister had a long talk 


with Mr Chandra Shekhar on 
December 3; he commented later 
that the Prime Minister was an ex¬ 
perienced person who could sec the 
difference bcCweeii (he law and order 
situation in Tamil N itlii, runjab and 
Kashmir. 

Mr Karunanidhi, however, con¬ 
ceded that LTTE activists had been 
creating some trouble in Tamil Nadu. 
The State Government had arrested 
about 25 LTTE men six months ago. 
The Government had tightened 
security on the coastal belt from 
where the militants were infiltrating 
into the region. Constant vigil along 
the 1200-km long coast was however 
very difficult to maintain. Nine com¬ 
panies of Special Police have been 
deployed on the coast and check posts 
have been set up. The Centre has sup¬ 
plied 200 AK-47 guns to the State 
authorities to facilitate bctlc’’ surveil¬ 
lance. LTTE men managed to enter 
the State under cover of darkness and 
took away supplies of fuel in their 
fibreglass speed boats. Coordinated 
steps by the navy, customs, coast 
guards and the police arc needed to 
prevent the infiltration of LTTE ac¬ 
tivists into Indian territory. 

Further rise in 
reservations Quota 

T he Mandal recommendations and 
Mr V.P. Singh’s announcement 
early in August, 1089, to enhance the 
quota for reservations for the back¬ 
ward cla.sses by 27 per cent led to 
prolonged agitations in North Indian 
Stales and caused widespread distur¬ 
bances, including many self-immola¬ 
tions. The entire controversy over the 
issue of reservations for the backward 
cla.sses may be revived any time in 
1991—whenever the Chandra Shek¬ 
har ministry brings up proposal for a 
constitutional amendment enhancing 
the quota. 

A hint about the new 
Government’s intentions was given by 
the Union Minister for Human 
Re.sources Development, Mr Mangal 
Pandey, on November 29 last. He 
openly favoured a constitutional 
amendment to raise the reservation 
limit in Central Government posts 
from 50 to 65 per cent "in the national 


interest . 

If the Constitution could be 
changed for the Shah Bano case, the 
Minister added, "we see no reason 
why the same could not be done on 
such an important national issue as 
reservations for the backward clas¬ 
ses" if the Supreme Court slicks to its 
earlier ruling that the reservations 
should in no case exceed 50 per cent. 
The 22.5 per cent quota for 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes would 
of course remain. The balance of 27.5 
per cent could, according to the 
Minister’s suggestion, be equally 
divided. 

No political parly has denounced 
the Mandal Commi.ssion report. Mr 
Rajiv (jandhi and Mr Chandra Shek¬ 
har have not opposed the recommen¬ 
dations either, though they have 
emphasised the need for bearing in 
mind the economic criterion al.so. Ten 
per cent additional reservations 
could be made for the very poor sec¬ 
tions of the upper castes, two per cent 
for women, one per cent for political 
sufferers and another one per cent 
for children of military personnel. Mr 
Pandey felt that all sections of society 
were responsible for the tragic inci¬ 
dents that occurred in the wake of the 
August announcement by Mr V.P. 
Singh. 

Bofors Documents Handed 


Over 

A t long last some of the eagerly 
sought Swiss bank documents 
relating to the Bofors gun deal kick- 
backs were handed over by Swiss 
authorities to the Indian Embassy at 
Berne on December 4. Some of these 
papers relate to the AE Services, an 
accused firm in the case. The 
dc.spatch of these documents to India 
would mark a major breakthrough in 
the prolonged legal proce.ss initiated 
in January, 1990, after the as.sumplion 
of office by Mr VP. Singh. 

It is alleged that the AE Services 
firm was paid 7.3 million US dollars 
by Bofors for .swinging the Rs 1450- 
crorc Howitzer gun deal in favour of 
the Bofors company. The precise 
contents of the documents are not yet 
known; it will take some time for the 
CBl to analy.se the information which 
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will presumably be used in as 
evidence in the sensational kickbacks 
case. There is reason to believe that a 
criminal offence was indeed com¬ 
mitted and large-scale commissions 
were paid to the intermediaries. But 
because of the several legal hurdles, 
the names of the real culprits who 
secretly received the kickbacks and 
remained quiet, are not known. 

The Bofors gun deal was finalised 
on March 24, 1986. The accounts 
frozen by the Swiss authorities, at 
India’s request, included "Lotus”, 
"Thlip", "Mont Blanc", "Swenska Ltd", 
"AE Services" and a mysterious sixth 
account. The court verdict on India’s 
petitions relating to the other ac¬ 
counts has still to be delivered. The 
documents handed over so far relate 
to the AE services only. There were 
mysterious transfers of large 
amounts. The details about these are 
still not known. 

Hijackers Get Shelter in 
India 

T wo students from Myanmar 
(Burma) hijacked a Thai Interna¬ 
tional airliner and landed in Calcutta 
on November 10, 1990. The people’s 
Union of Civil Liberties (PUCL) and 
a Naxalite group urged the Centre to 
grant political asylum to the hijack¬ 
ers. Members of PUCLs legal cell 
said in a statement that though 
hijacking "is a cognisable offence 
under the existing laws", the two Bur¬ 
mese boys "stood in favour of 
democracy, civil liberties and against 
the military regime of Burma". 
Through this act, the boys tried to 
uphold the international voice against 
military junta of Burma”, they said. 

A member of the CPI (ML) polit- 
buro said "though hijacking as a 
movement is not advisable, these 
Burmese patriots have shown that 
their main objective was not ter¬ 
rorism". The two students hijacked 
the plane with 221 people on board 
on its flight from Bangkok to Ran¬ 
goon and commandeered it to Cal¬ 
cutta where they surrendered after a 
nine-hour tension packed drama. 
The dissident group l^hind the hijack 
urged the UN to halt all assistance to 
Myanmar. 


W,B, Assails Indians 
Overspending 

I ndia’s politics have produced .some 
''notable successes”, but in critical 
areas performance has fallen short of 
expectations, says a World Bank pub¬ 
lication titled “Trends in Developing 
Economics, 1990”, released early in 
November. 

Despite an impressive revenue 
raising effort, current spending by the 
Governments in the States ard at the 
Centre has outstripped revenues. The 
Government has swung from being a 
net saver to a “dis-saver”, and its 
overall deficit has risen from about 
five per cent of the gross domestic 
product at the end of the seventies to 
an average of 10.1 per cent of GDP in 
1985-90. 

“Increasingly, the burden of ex¬ 
penditure restraint has fallen on capi¬ 
tal expenditure which fell from 8.2 
per cent of GDP in 1986-87 to 6.3 per 
cent in 1989-90. The risk that public 
sector deficits will continue to put up¬ 
ward pressure on prices and des¬ 
tabilise the balance of payments is of 
considerable concern. India’s export 
performance has been very strong 
during the Seventh Plan and mei- 
chandise exports have grown in real 
terms by over 10 per cent a year since 
1986-87. But India’s merchandise 
trade balance recorded deficits 
averaging $ 8.1 billion a year over 
1985-90. The traditional positive 
balance on invisibles has been shrink¬ 
ing. 

The persistently large current ac¬ 
count deficits of recent years have 
resulted in a rapid accumulation of 
external debt. Total medium and 
long-term debt (including private 
non-guaranteed debt) rose from $ 
26.6 billion in March, 1985, to an es¬ 
timated S 57.3 billion in March, 

Including short-term debt and 
obligations to the IMF, the total debt 
stock in March, 1990, amounted to $ 
63 billion, India’s debt service ratio to 
current receipts rose from about 18 
per cent in 1984-85 to $ 27.3 per cent 
in 1989-90. Rapid export growth in 
the last three years has stabilised the 
ratio, which declined. 



Liberalise economic policy: 
Union President R. Venkataraman | 
suggested on November 2 that the In¬ 
dian industry should be exposed to 
foreign competition in order to meet 
international quality standards and 
prices. Expressing the hope that the 
Government would match its policies 
with the fast changing economic 
climate, he said that more liberalisa¬ 
tion should finally lead to complete 
free enterprise. 

The President was speaking after 
inaugurating the second phase of the 
PHD house in New Delhi.. 

National Forest Plan 

T he new Forest Plan being formu¬ 
lated by the Government of India 
is to be based on the Tropical Forests 
Action Plan (TFAP) principles and 
guidelines. Eighty other countries arc 
doing the same. A sum of $ 7 lakh is 
being provided by the UNDP to 
enable the Centre as well as the States 
to formulate their own forest plans 
based on local needs and require¬ 
ments. For actual implementation of 
the afforestation programmes con¬ 
siderably more funds are expected. 

The Indian plan will concentrate 
on the greening of the degraded 
forest areas of the country with the 
involvement of the lcx:al communities 
living in and around forests. This is 
.seen as a significant and meaningful 
reversal of the earlier stand under 
which forests had remained a close 
door activity of the foresters and 
(lovernment control was total. The 
Ministry of Environment and Forests 
had issued a circular to the States to 
involve village communities in the 
revival, restoration and development 
of the degraded forests. The village 
forest committees were also to be¬ 
come the guardians of forests. 

The social forestry programmes 
started in the late seventies with mas¬ 
sive funding from donor agencies are 
now being wound up. The program¬ 
mes, though beneficial for the vil¬ 
lagers, had hindered real forest 
programme as well as wild life 
management. The foreign-funded af¬ 
forestation programme, however, is 
not being encouraged in the north 
eastern States of India whose forests 
are disappearing at an alarming pace. 
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VN Ultimatum to Ira 


F or the first time in its histoiy, the 
United Nations took a drastic step 
on November 29 when it ultimately 
issued what amounted to an ul¬ 
timatum that clears the way for war 
though it was described by some 
sources as "a major step towards 
peace”. The ultimatum was to Iraq, 
and the principal sponsor was the US, 
to pull out its forces from Kuwait 
which it had illegally occupied— an 
act of aggression that was condemned 
by almost the entire world (the excep¬ 
tions being Syria, Yemen and Cuba), 
which arc close allies of President 
Saddam Hussein. 

The deadline Fixed was January 
15,1991, and it was made clear that if 
the directive was not implemented 
the mcmbcr-Slates could use all 
necessary measures to get Iraq’s ag¬ 
gression and occupation vacated. The 
implication was that a regular war 
could be waged against Iraq in case of 
non-compliance. 

According to some analysis, it 
was a tough warning which was 
designed to persuade Iraq to enter 
into negotiations for a peaceful settle¬ 
ment of the dispute. The UN’s 
toughest resolution to date gives a 
final opportunity, as a pause of good¬ 
will, to President Saddam Hussein to 
rethink and comply with the UN 
resolution before the mcmbcr-Slates 
take firm action. 

That was the UN Security 
Council’s lllh resolution (No678) on 
the Iraq issue, the earlier 10, passed 
in quick succession, having been ig¬ 
nored by Iraq’s arrogant and defiant 
President. The resolution, on the 
voting of which China abstained 
though it had voted for the earlier 
ones and against which the Arab 
Republic, Yemen and Cuba voted, 
will go down as a landmark in the 
evolution of the effective sentinel of 
international law. 

Mr Saddam Hussein expected 
China to veto the resolution, but a 
Chinese spokesman explained that 
since Iraq had not taken any step to 
withdraw from Kuwait, it did not wish 
to torpedo the resolution. China is 
opposed to the Iraqi aggression. 


I President Bushes offer of talks: 
About 12 hours after President Bush 
had succeeded in seeing through a 
U.N. resolution permitting war 
against Iraq for its act of aggression, 
he made a totally unexpected ges¬ 
ture - offer of direct talks with Iraq to 
avert the possibility of war in the Gulf. 
He invited the Iraqi Foreign Minister 
to Washington and also announced 
that US Secretary of Stale James 
Baker would visit Baghdad about the 
middle of January (possibly between 
January 15 and 18). The move for 
face-to-face talks was described by 
most knowledgeable people as “a 
positive development” which might 
save the world from a major con¬ 
flagration. 

Though many sources feared that 
the obstinate Saddam Hussein would 
reject President Bush’s offer, the Iraq 
leader gave a welcome surprise to the 
world by announcing his willingness 
to start direct talks on the issue. Iraq’s 
Revolutionary Council, the supreme 
body headed by Mr Saddam Hussein, 
said the proposal was being accepted 
despite the fact that the arrogant 
President of the USA had always 
rejected a dialogue, voiced his con¬ 
tempt of the Arabs, Muslims and all 
those who believe in human values. It 
is understood that while carrying on 
talks, Iraq would be guided by Mr 
Saddam Hussein’s August 12 initia¬ 
tive linking Iraqi action with the Is¬ 
raeli pull-out from occupied Arab 
lands. Since Israel is even more 
adamant than other countries, this 
issue might cause a breakdown of the 
peace negotiations. There arc other 
hurdles too. 

India supports U.S. stand on 
Iraq: Indicating the amlinuance of 
India’s policy on the Iraqi aggression 
issue, the new foreign Minister, Mr 
VC. Shukla, made it clear during his 
visit to the U.S. early in December 
that India is willing to back 
Washington’s stand on the Gulf con¬ 
flict and would cooperate in the mat¬ 
ter. A letter from the U.S. Secretary 
of State James Baker seeking India’s 
cooperation was delivered to Mr 
Shukla at the UN headquarters, stat¬ 
ing the reasons for the U.S. policy. 
The Indian Minister assured that his 
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Govcrnmcnl was willing lo give the 
necessary support. New Delhi has 
been watching the situation closely 
and it has always opposed acts of 
blatant aggression and infringements 
of sovereignty. 

Iildia is anxious to further im¬ 
prove her relations with the USA. Mr 
Shukla intends to pay a visit to 
Washington in January to hold friend¬ 
ly talks with top U.S. officials for this 
purpose. 

USA re-establishes tics 
with China 

T he first high-level diplomatic con¬ 
tacts between USA and China 
after a gap of nearly a year and a half 
were made on December 1,1990. The 
relations between the two giant 
countries had become strained after 
the severe condemnation by 
Americans and others in the West of 
the ruthless suppression of pro¬ 
democracy demonstrations by stu¬ 
dents in Beijing (the Tiananmen 
Square massacre) in June, 1989. 
Washington invited the Chinese 
Foreign Minister, Mr Qian Qichen, 
and the latter vLsited Washington for 
meeting top officials early in Decem¬ 
ber. He held comprehensive talks 
with US Secretary of State James 
Baker in particular. 

According lo a report, China ex¬ 
tracted its price for its tacit endorse¬ 
ment of US-sponsored UN Secuiity 
Council resolution sanctioning the 
use of force lo make Mr Saddam 
Hussein pull out his forces from 
Kuwait. China did not use its veto 
power lo “kill” the resolution, much 
lo the displeasure of Mr Saddam 
Hussein. A high Chinese official also 
visited the USA later to hold trade 
talks in mutual interest. 

It may be recalled that President 
Bush had imposed sanctions against 
China after the Tiananmen Square 
mas.sacre and these included suspen¬ 
sion of high-level contacts. World 
Bank transactions with China were 
also suspended at US instance. In 
recent months, however, some of the 
economic sanctions against China 
had been relaxed in view of the 
changed conditions. The World Bank 
resumed some loans to China to meet 


humanitarian needs. While the 
resumption of ties has been 
prompted by the changed interna¬ 
tional situation, a tragic aspect is that 
China has resumed its suppression of 
democratic demands. Internal dis¬ 
sent and demands for democracy are 
being curbed ruthlessly. China con¬ 
tinues to have a rigid Communist 
regime which keeps out liberalism 
and “fresh air”. 

United Germany’s 
Election Verdict 

A s was widely expected, Chancel¬ 
lor Helmut Kohl’s centre-right 
coalition won United (icrmany’s first 
full-scale general election after about 
.60 years. In the 656-member Bundes¬ 
tag (parliament) the coalition which 
included Helmut Kohl’s Christian 
Democratic Union, its Bavarian 
sister party Christian Social Union 
and the Liberal Free Democrats won 
a total of 392 seals. The coalition 
polled .54 per cent of the voles. The 
voter turnout was one of the lowest in 
the country’s history. Interestingly, 
the ecological (ireen Parly of former 
West (lermany was eliminated from 
the Bundestag. Mr Kohl announced 
that his parly would continue lo func¬ 
tion in a coalition with the Free 
Democrats led by Foreign Minister 
Genscher. 

I 

The victory margin was far short j 
of Mr Kohl’s own expectations. He 
was banking on a sweeping majority, 
or at any rale an absolute majority in 
the House, especially because this is a 
testing time for the new political en¬ 
tity which includes East (iermany. Mr 
Kohl, however, deserves credit for 
virtually bulldozing and ending the 
four dccades-long Socialist isolation 
of East Germany which culminated in 
a glittering function on October 3, 
marking the emergence of re-unified 
Germany. 

The Chancellor has a tough task 
ahead of him; for major decisions he 
has lo rely on his partner, the FDP. 
There would always be the danger of 
another coalition comprising the 
CDU, the Social Democrats, the FDP 
and some minor groups. Many West 
Germans regret the high cost of 
unification of the two Germanys. 



Mrs Thatcher Quits 

ealising that .she had ceased to 
command the support of a fairly 
large section of her party (the Con¬ 
servatives) and that opposition to her 
long rule was mounting, Mrs Mar¬ 
garet Thatcher, Britain’s first woman 
Prime Minister, resigned on Novem¬ 
ber 23 after having served in that post 

for 11^ years. She had the longest 

tenure as Prime Minister in the cur¬ 
rent century. 

Mrs Thatcher did not contest the 
second round for the party leadership 
contest against former Defence 
Secretary Michael Hoscltine. She 
had failed lo secure an outright vic¬ 
tory in the first round of the leader¬ 
ship contest. In a statement Mrs 
Thatcher said the unity of the party 
and prospects of victory in a gent;ral 
election wouki be belter served if she 
stepped down. 

She won the parly leadership in 
1979 following popular disgust with 
high inflation and labour unrest 
under the Labour Parly regime. She 
was stern and ruthless in her policies 
and had become known as the “Iron 
Lady’’. She favoured substantial 
militarisation of Europe and always 
supported the U.S. President’s 
militant policies. In lad. she had a 
strong fascination for military 
strength. 

Britain’s new F^rime Minister is 
Mr John Major - the youngest in this 
century. He is 47 and was Chanceller 
of the Exchequer in Mrs Thatcher’s 
Calunet. In forming a new Cabinet, 
Mr Major sought lo unite the various 
factions of the Conservative Parly. 
His aim is lo build a “society of op¬ 
portunity, an open society built on 
people’s talent and on their achieve¬ 
ments”. Broadly, he is expected to 
follow the Thatcher policy line. 

SAARC's Fifth Summit 

rue lo the familiar pattern estab¬ 
lished by the preceding sessions 
of SAARC since its origin, the fifth 
summit of the organisation (compris¬ 
ing seven countries — India, Pakistan, 
Nepal, Bangladesh, Bhutan, Sri 
Lanka and Maldives) held at Male 
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I (Maldives capital) passed several 
/ resolutions which were full of 
I rhetoric but did not mark any 
I material progress towards regional 
cooperation. The summit (November 
21-23) issued a Male Declaration 
which called for withdrawal of Iraqi 
forces from Kuwait and restoration of 
the latter’s legitimate government. 
The summit noted that the Gulf crisis 
had badly hit the economy of the 
SAARC countries and called for mas¬ 
sive international assistance to over¬ 
come the difficulties. These countries 
could themselves cooperate with one 
another to mitigate the impact. 

The heads of State (or Govern¬ 
ment) referred to the inherent 
relationship between disarmament 
and development and stressed the 
need for early conclusion of a com¬ 
prehensive test ban treaty. They ac¬ 
cepted the suggestion for holding the 
second ministerial meeting on inter¬ 
national economic issues in 1991 to 
review the outcome of the Uruguay 
Round and to coordinate their ap¬ 
proach at international conferences, 
including the UN Conference on En¬ 
vironment and Development, 1992. 

The summit decided to initiate 
steps for launching joint ventures in 
cottage industries and handicrafts to 
“set the stage for promoting collec¬ 
tive self-reliance in the region”. The 
standing committee was asked to sub¬ 
mit its recommendations on the es¬ 
tablishment of a SARRC fund for 
regional projects. The summit ac¬ 
cepted India’s suggestion for giving 
due importance to biotechnology for 
the “long-term food security” of 
developing countries and exchange 
expertise in genetic conservation and 
maintenance of permplasm banks. It 
welcomed India’s offer of training 
facilities. It was decided that SAARC 
should participate in the estab¬ 
lishment of a gene bank for develop¬ 
ing countries as suggested by the 
Group of 15. 

The summit directed the Mini¬ 
sters to prepare a strategy for 
mobilising regional resources which 
would strengthen individual and col¬ 
lective self-reliance in the region. A 
convention on narcotic drugs and 
psycho-tropic substances was signed 


I by the Foreign Ministers of the 
' SAARC nations. 

New Shape of U.S.S.R. i 

T he Soviet Union seems destined 
to undergo a political transforma¬ 
tion, besides the radical changes in 
the economic structure. The U.S.S.R. 
is to become the Union of Sovereign 
Soviet Republics, with the centre ex¬ 
ercising control, among other things, 
over defence, foreign policy, 
economic strategy, fuel and energy 
systems, according to the draft of a 
new union treaty. The draft, circu¬ 
lated at the end of November for a 
nationwide debate, states that the sig¬ 
natories to the treaty regard the 
Soviet Union as a sovereign federal 
State formed as a result of the 
republics’ voluntary union. 

On the contentious issue of 
demarcation of powers between the 
union and the republics, the draft says 
that the republics vest in the union 
various powers. These include the 
adoption of the USSR constitution, 
protection of sovereignty and ter¬ 
ritorial integrity of the union, defini¬ 
tion and protection of the USSR 
borders, the cnsurancc of USSR’s 
security and organisation of defence 
and guidance of the Soviet armed for- 


The union also exercises control 
over the administration of the 
country’s fuel and energy system, rail¬ 
way, air, sea and trunk pipeline 
transport, management of munitions 
factories and space exploration. The 
union, together with the republics, 
will determine the strategy of the 
country’s economic development and 
the creation of conditions for an all- 
union market. The republics will in¬ 
dependently determine their 
structure, administrative territorial 
division and the system of the state 
power and administration. 

Pak bid to woo US 

T hrough a significant climbdown 
from the high perch and anti-U.S. 
stand which top Pakistan leaders had 
adopted, they recently gave evidence 
of a return to hard realities. They are 
now wooing the U.S. for restoration 
of economic and military aid and are 


I not criticising that country. American 
/ aid is indispensable to Pakistan. 

Pakistan has repeatedly denied 
reports that it was making a nuclear 
bomb, claiming that its nuclear 
programme was “only for peaceful 
purpose of producing energy”. When 
the IJI Government took charge 
under Mr Nawaz Sharif, the Presi¬ 
dent, Mr Ghulam Ishaq Khan, had 
asserted that Pakistan would not suc¬ 
cumb to US pressure. “We want nor¬ 
mal relations but not at the cost of our 
sovereignty and self-reliance”, he as¬ 
serted. 

In a virtual volte-face Mr Sharif, 
confronted with depicting foreign ex¬ 
change reserves and mounting debt 
servicing payments, has made it clear 
that his Government would give 
priority to reviving Pakistan’s tradi¬ 
tional close links with the U.S. In a 
letter to Mr Bush he said, “my 
government will engage your ad¬ 
ministration in a discussion of all the 
issues with the aim of removing 
misapprehensions as well as identify¬ 
ing new areas of cooperation.” 

But early resumption of US aid to 
Islamabad appears unlikely since the 
Bush administration has not accepted 
Pakistan’s definition of a nuclear 
device. In a letter to a Pakistani daily, 
the US ambassador to Pakistan, Mr 
Robert Okaley, clarified that even 
possession of components of a 
nuclear device contravenes US laws 
and disqualifies Pakistan from receiv¬ 
ing economic and military assistance. 

The US envoy que.stioned the as¬ 
sumption that better relations be¬ 
tween India and Pakistan, or a mutual 
reduction in arms, would necessarily 
be at Pakistan’s expense. 

Pakistan Climb down on N.- 
issue?: In an effort to appease US 
critics who have been accusing Pakis¬ 
tan of actively pursuing its nuclear 
programme and refusing global in¬ 
spection of its N.-facilities, the Is¬ 
lamabad regime expressed, on 
December 4, willingness to accept in¬ 
ternational monitoring of a nuclear 
power plant to be imported from 
China. Recently, China agreed in 
principle to provide a nuclear plant to 
Pakistan under an agreement signed 
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by the two countries. The way is also 
being cleared for more US invest¬ 
ment. 

But the Chairman of Pakistan's 
Atomic Energy Commission made it 
clear on December 3 that Islamabad 
would not abandon its nuclear 
development programme because of 
American pressure. The conditions 
imposed by a Super Power on 
Pakistan’s nuclear programme arc 
not acceptable, the commission 
chairman announced. 

Meanwhile, a report from 
Washington disclosed that the US 
had shifted its stand on the question 
of nuclear material possessed by 
Pakistan. The change, it is explained, 
is largely designed to prevent Pakis¬ 
tan from going ahead with its nuclear 
programme. The US has dropped its 
demand for on-site inspection of 
Pakistan’s nuclear facilities. It is now 
insisting that the radio-active enrich¬ 
ment level of Pakistan’s stocks of 
uranium fuel be lowered so that these 
cannot be used for producing n- 
bombs. Advancements in weapons 
technology would also be frozen. 

These demands arc President 
Bush’s terms for issuing a clearance 
certificate to permit US economic 
and military aid to Pakistan. The 
release of million dollar aid 
programme, which makes Pakistan 
the third largest recipient of US aid, 
is held up because the President is 
unable, on current evidence, to cer¬ 
tify that Pakistan has no nuclear 
device. Pakistan’s severe economic 
crunch has been accentuated by the 
US President’s decision. 

Bhutan King Seeks *‘Last- 
ing Changes'' 

ith the recent pro-democracy 
agitation in his Kingdom in 
mind, King Jigmc Wangchuk on 
November ^ indicated that he would 
like “long-lasting political changes in 
the Kingdom that will do “greater 
good” to the people in the long run. 
Whatever political changes we try to 
adopt must result in creating a politi¬ 
cal system of government which is 
durable, strong, dynamic and better 
than the one which we have now", the 
King said. He did not oppose 


democracy nor any form of political 
change in Bhutan if it was in the 
people’s interest. He felt that the 
greatest disadvantage is that since 
Bhutan is a monarchy, people outside 
have a feeling that the country has a 
feudal government. 

The King expressed serious con¬ 
cern over the “pro-democracy and 
autonomy” agitation in parts of 
southern Bhutan. He would like to 
leave behind a system that is strong 
and highly capable so that the people 
will never say that they did not have a 
good King. “That is my ambition." 
The King is willing to hold a dialogue 
with the agitationists provided they 
created a conducive atmosphere for 
talks. 

The agitation leaders, the King 
said, should stop terrorist activities, 
release all the 156 kidnapped persons 
and those who were responsible for 
murders should be brought to book. 

“You cannot have any dialogue 
with anybody at gun point." He ap¬ 
pealed to the agitation leaders to 
adopt peaceful measures to make 
their views clear. The King fell that 
intermiltant disturbances in southern 
Bhut.an were apparently due to agita¬ 
tions in Assam, Punjab, Kashmir and 
Sri Lanka. Bhutan has very good rela¬ 
tions with India. 

Historic Pact on Arms 

N ovember 19 will go down as a 
landmark in modern European 
history because at a largely attended 
summit at Paris on that day the heads 
of State and Ciovcrnment of the 
North Atlantic Alliance (NATO) and 
the Warsaw Pact signed a treaty which 
drastically reduces their conventional 
arsenals for the first time since World 
War 11. It has opened the way for a 
new era of cooperation in Europe. It 
marked the formal end of the Cold 
War and start of an era of peace, free 
from the frantic race for armaments. 

The treaty, described as the most 
comprehensive and far-reaching 
arms reduction accord ever 
negotiated, was signed by President 
Bush, Mr Gorbachov, French Presi¬ 
dent Mitterrand, German Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl, Mrs Thatcher and 
other leaders of 22 members of 


NATO and the Warsaw Pad. 

The summit host. President Mit¬ 
terrand, described the treaty as a his¬ 
toric accord which is an important 
contribution to stability and peace in 
Europe and in the entire world. The 
treaty eliminated the threat of 
surprise attack and established parity 
of conventional weapons in Europe. 
“If the ideological divisions in 
Europe are only going to be replaced 
by economic divisions, then what will 
be the gain?” the French President 
asked. The members of NATO and 
Warsaw Pact declared for the first 
time that they were adversaries no 
more. The understanding between 
the U.S. and the vSoviet Union gave 
the initial impetus for the negotia¬ 
tions on the reduction of convention¬ 
al arms in Europe. 

Ershad Quits: Massive 
Rallies 

calising that the fury of the 
people was mounting and there 
was possible danger to his and his 
family members, Lt (icn H.M. Er¬ 
shad, President of Bangladesh, sud¬ 
denly decided to quit. The opposition 
parties had earlier rejected his 
proposal for appointing an Acting 
President until the elections were 
o\er. The agitation against his con¬ 
tinuance in office became so intense 
and the mass demonstrations so fre¬ 
quent that Gen Ershad decided to 
step dow n with immediate effect. The 
opposition parlies chose Chief Jus¬ 
tice Shahabuddin Ahmed as Vice- 
President and head of the neutral 
caretaker Ciovernment. The sugges¬ 
tion was accepted by (icn Ershad. 

Thousands of people gathered at 
the Dhaka airport to prevent (lovern- 
menl officials from escaping to other 
countries. Parliament session has 
been summoned to discuss the con¬ 
stitutional issues relating to transfer 
of power and for ratification of the 
decision about the Acting Head of 
Government. 

Earlier, in an unexpected but 
welcome announcement on Decem¬ 
ber 3, President H.M. Ershad dis¬ 
closed his intention, through a TV- 
Radio broadcast that he w<nild step 
i down a fortnight before filing his 
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! nomination for the forthcoming elec¬ 
tions and hand over power to an Ac¬ 
ting President in order to ensure that 
the elections are fair and free. He also 
decided to end the state of emergency 
and dissolve Parliament. He would 
stand as a candidate of the Jatiya 
Party, as he did in the last elections. 

Gen Ershad has invited former 
US President Jimmy Carter, an old 
friend of his, and some British M.Rs 
to watch the elections as observers. 
Press censorship has also been 
withdrawn. 

The opposition parlies, while 
welcoming the President’s gesture, 
were not sure whether the elections 
would indeed be fair and free. Much 
also depends on who the Acting 
President is. Gen Ershad, they 
believe, would take adequate precau¬ 
tions to prevent the opposition from 
coming into power. 

Imposition of Emergency: Sens¬ 
ing further danger to his eight-year 
old regime. President H.M. Ershad 
again imposed emergency in 
Bangladesh on November 28, ef¬ 
fected many arrests and ordered 
house detentions, including those of 
top opposition leaders. Violent 
demonstrations against the Ershad 
regime have been continuing for 
many weeks. The opposition leaders 
have been demanding resignation of 
President Ershad and fresh par¬ 
liamentary elections by March-April 
under a caretaker regime. 

The Government has imposed 
ccn.sorship and taken other strict 
measures to control the situation. 
The army was called in and some 
people were killed in clashes with the 
security forces. The firings took place 
when the people repeatedly defied 
the curfew in Dhaka and two other 
main towns Chittagong and Khulna. 
President Ershad has suspended the 
people’s right to approach the courts 
for enforcement of fundamental 
rights. 

Gen Ershad had no difficulty in 
winning the Presidential election in 
October, 1986, when the eight-party 
opposition alliance led by Sheikh 
Hasina Wajed, the seven-party com¬ 
bine led by Begum Khalida Zia, and 


/ the five-party Leftist Front had 

^ boycotted the poll on the ground that 
it could not be fair and free, if held 
with President Ershad himself in 
power. 

Apartheid Persists in 
Africa 

L ast year there were widespread 
hopes about early dismantling of 
the atrocious apparatus of apartheid, 
but the latest reports indicate that the 
menace continues. In the Natal areas, 
for instance, there have been many 
killings of blacks on various counts; 
according to India’s estimate about 
4000 persons have been killed in 
Natal during recent weeks. 

In his first address to the UN 
General Assembly session on 
December 4, India’s new External 
Affairs Minister, Mr V.C. Shukla, 
stres.sed that sustained international 
pressure was necessary to complete 
the process of eliminating the apart¬ 
heid evil; lately, there has been a 
slowdown in the process despite the 
a.ssurances of Mr de Klerk, the South 
African Premier, who initiated the 
democratic process in the afflicted 
land on assuming office. Success is in 
sight after years of waiting for the day 
of democracy and equality and it is 
the duty of all enlightened countries 
to ensure that the notorious practice 
of man’s cruelty to man ends. 

The pervasive violence has af¬ 
fected the working of political or¬ 
ganisations, shaken their structure 
and seriously impeded free political 
activity. Apartheid breeds violence 
and India has pointed out that it is the 
responsibility of the new South 
African (jovernmcnl to end the kill¬ 
ings and other disorders. 

Najib settles with Rebels 

A significant development in Af- 
/\ghanistan during the past month 
was the deal struck, after quiet 
negotiations, with five out of seven 
Mujahideen leaders who have been 
fighting with full strength for the 
ouster of the Kabul regime. This 
provisional agreement, designed as a 
first step to end the civil war in that 
country, may lead to a truce after 
.some time. The fact is that all the 


/ parties concerned-the USA, the 
I Soviet Union, the rebels and guerril¬ 
las and the Najibullah administration, 
were getting fed up with the ap¬ 
parently endless war and destruction. 

Under the deal struck by Presi¬ 
dent Najibullah, a “transitional coun¬ 
cil” will be set up with the aim of 
enforcing a total cease-fire and, when 
that is achieved, to steer Afghanistan 
towards democratic elections to be 
held under U.N. auspices.. 

Dr Najibullah and many 
Americans have conceded that the 
“Afghan war has no winners”. When 
the settlement with the guerrillas gets 
confirmed, President Najibullah in¬ 
tends to ask for UN observers to en¬ 
sure that there is no interference with 
the functioning of the “transitional 
council” whose powers, it is slated, 
would surpass those of the Kabul 
Government. 

GATT Talks Fail 

T he efforts made by Ministers rep- j 
resenting over 100 countries to 
reach a settlement on the ticklish 
issue of farm subsidies and facilitate 
world trade liberalisation, held for 
five days in Brussels (December 3 to 
7) failed, causing much disappoint¬ 
ment among the under-developed 
and developing countries, including 
India. The main cause of the failure 
was the unsettled differences be¬ 
tween the USA and the European 
Community; neither party was willing 
to climb down from its .stand. The 
attempt to reach an accord has, how¬ 
ever, not been abandoned; the di.scus- 
sions on the Uruguay Round on trade 
reform may be resumed early in 1991, 
though no firm date has been fixed for 
the purpose. 

The dismal result of the Brussels 
talks would be continuation of trade 
wars and of the policy of protec¬ 
tionism. The resumption of negotia¬ 
tions in Geneva will naturally depend 
on the creation of the requisite 
climate for an agreement. If the 
various parties merely reiterate their 
stand, it would cause further frustra¬ 
tion. The urgency of the matter is ap¬ 
parent from the fact that if no 
settlement is reached by February, 
ratification of a treaty by the US Con¬ 
gress would not be possible. 
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Political Drama in Delhi 
Sordid Struggle for Power 


In a short span of a fortnight 
beginning with the withdrawal of BJP 
support to the National Front Govern^ 
ment led by Mr VR Singh, announced 
on October 23, 1990, and ending with 
the induction of Mr Chandra Shekhar 
as Prime Minister on November 10, 
the country witnessed dramatic 
developments. Mr Chandra Shekhar 
fanned a government, with the assured 
"^support from outside" of the Con- 
grcss-l. This Special Feature traces the 
course of the historic developments, 
the twists and turns, and the principal 
factors that played a part in the switch¬ 
over to Mr Chandra Shekhar. 

I. Straws in the Wind 

T he downfall of Mr VP Singh be¬ 
came a ncar-ecrlainly when Mr 
L.K. Advani\s “Ralh Yalra” was 
stopped and the BJP announced its 
withdrawal of support from the Na¬ 
tional Frt)nt (lovernmcnt which was 
already in a minority. As the former 
Prime Minister himself conceded, his 
fate was sealed when these events oc¬ 
curred. 

Most people agree that the 
elalwrale VP. Singh set-up was un¬ 
sound; its foundations were weak and 
highly vulnerable because of dis- 
sidcnce, the intractable social, 
economic and political problems it 
had to face. Most of them were part of 
the unfortunate, complex legacy of the 
preceding Congress regime. While 
summing up the discussions at a parly 
meeting, Mr VP. Singh contended that 
in the “sordid drama'* enacted early in 
November the Congress (I) was “the 
hand”«ind the BJP the “axe”. There 
was no sympathy for the outgoing min- 
i.stry in any part of the Hindi heartland. 
In fact a typical comment was “good 
riddance". 


His famous victory in the Novem¬ 
ber, 1989, elections was soon forgot¬ 
ten. Many critics recalled his 
comment in 1989 that he would be a 
“disaster" as Prime Minister. His 
supporters and also those who were 
fed up with the long Congrcss-I rule 
during which corruption touched 
di/zy heights, greeted his triumphant 
entry in the belief that he was ihc 
messiah of a new, clean order. He had 
indeed assured the people that he 
would eliminate corruption. The en¬ 
tire campaign was built around “Mr 
Clean” and “incorruptible” V.P. 
Singh. 

II. History of Parly Splits 

U nlike the stable, clear-cut and 
well-organised political entities 
in Britain and the IJ.S.A. (in both 
these countries there arc only two 
main parlies and the voters’ choice is 
clear), the parties in India are by and 
large fluid and ill-organised. Their 
contours and fortunes change fre¬ 
quently. Splits are not uncommon, 
nor are formations of new alliances 
and emergence of groupings based 
on opportunism. The splits and the 
fresh formations arc not based on 
ideology but are linked with per¬ 
sonalities. Change of leadership 
coupled with personal rivalry, 
prompted by high political ambitions 
to occupy the lop ministerial berths, 
causes splits, not considerations of 
national interests. 

In the first week of November, 
J990, there was a vertical split in the 
ruling Janata Dal and the National 
Front of which it formed the principal 
constituent. The split had l>ccn widely 
expected because of the usual bicker¬ 
ings, rivalries and the switch of loyally 
by some members caused by toppling 
campaigns. 

The latest break-up was very 
much on the lines of the two historic 


splits which transformed Indian 
politics —the Congress split in 1%9 
and the Janata split in 1979. The 
motivations behind the Congress .split 
were almost identical to those of the 
present one; both were followed by 
claims and counter-claims alK)ut the 
number of rival supporters and the 
usual expulsions of some members by 
both. The Congress split came about 
on November 12,1969, when the Syn¬ 
dicate of the Congress expelled the 
then Prime Minister, Mrs Indira 
Ciandhi, from the parly and directed 
the Congress Parliamentary Parly to 
elect a new leader. The High Com¬ 
mand charged the Prime Minister 
with “deliberately” selling up rival 
parly organs to breed indiscipline. 
Mrs Ciandhi and her associates 
described the action as “unconstitu¬ 
tional and arbitrary”. On No\ember 
13 the CPP, in a sharp reaction, reaf¬ 
firmed its faith in Mrs (iandhi’s 
Icadershi|) with an overwhelming 
majority. On No\emlx'r 16, the Con¬ 
gress lost its absolute majority in Par¬ 
liament w'iih 65 members of the Lok 
Sabha breaking away and deciding to 
sit with the opposition. But the com¬ 
bined attack on the Cjovernmenl of 
the day was defeated. 

The .split was formally completed 
when the requisitioned meeting of 
about 440 out of 706 AICC mcml>crs 
belonging to Mrs Indira (landhi’s 
group met on November 22 and 2.3, 
removed Mr S. Nijalingappa from the 
presidentship of the Congress and 
elected .Mr C. Siibramaniam as its in¬ 
terim President. 

The nalionali.saiion of banks, 
abolition of privy purses and .some 
anti monopoly legislation formed the 
ideological basis for winning popular 
support. It was a turning point 
dramatising the ideological dimen¬ 
sion and was undoubtedly a struggle 
for power. 
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After the ouster of the Congress 
in the wake of the Emergency reac¬ 
tion, the Janata Parly in 1977 repre¬ 
sented the heterogenous character of 
Indian society. Serious conllicts soon 
emerged among its various con¬ 
stituent groups. Since groups in the 
parly had an unequal strength, they 
formed transitory alliances and coali¬ 
tions, ultimately losing power and 
getting disgraced. Actually, there 
were tensions and personal livalrics 
in the Janata Party right from the 
start. The BLD’s exit from the party 
deprived the Congress (()), the Con¬ 
gress for Democracy and followers of 
Chandra Shekhar of power and in¬ 
fluence. There was a parallel between 
the fall of the Janata Government on 
July 15, 1979, and that of the Janata 
Dal-lcd National Front on November 
7, 1989. There was a vertical split in 
both cases. 

III. President’s Options 

I n the complex, baffling situation 
verging on chaos, what were the 
President Venkataraman’s options? 
The issues raised in this connection 


Was the President bound by the 
advice of a Prime Minister who had 
lost his majority and who was about to 
be voted out of power through a no- 
trust motion and rejection by the Lok 
Sabha of a motion expressing trust in 
him and his Government. The 
general view was that a beleaguered 
Prime Minister's act of desperation in 
advising dissolution of the House 
could not be binding in such cir¬ 
cumstances. 

In a case where the Prime Mini¬ 
ster who heads a minority govern¬ 
ment advises the Head of Stale to 
dissolve Parliament, the President 
may explore the possibility of having 
another Prime Minister. The Presi¬ 
dent may refuse such advice. A 
general election could have been or¬ 
dered, but the President stated more 
than once that dissolution of the Lok 
Sabha would be the last resort. The 
cost of a general election is estimated 
at over Rs KK) crore. The President 
was anxious to save the country from 
turmoil and possibly a blood-bath. 

Mr VP. Singh him,self made it 
clear before November 7 that if he 


lost the Lok Sabha’s confidence, he 
would not advise fresh elections. 

Correct Role: Some opposition 
politicians had criticised President 
Venkataraman ior having given Mr 
VP. Singh several days to establish his 
majority in the Lok Sabha after the 
BJP had announced withdrawal of 
support to the ministry, thus reducing 
the National Front to a minority. But 
according to legal experts, the step 
taken by the President was correct 
and conformed to the spirit of the 
Constitution. 

Under Art 75 (1) of the Con.stitu- 
tion of India it is the sole respon¬ 
sibility of the President to appoint the 
Prime Minister. Also, the Prime Min¬ 
ister continues in office only during 
the pleasure of the President (Art 
75(2). 

Art 75 (3) provides that the 
Council of Ministers is collectively 
responsible to Lok Sabha. This has 
been interpreted to mean that if the 
ministry loses the confidenee of the 
House, it must resign as it “can no 
longer govern legitimately and effec¬ 
tively”. In the ultimate analysis, it is 
for the President to decide whether a 
panicular ministry should continue. 

Before ordering dis.solution of 
the House he explores all the pos¬ 
sibilities of an alternative government 
being formed by combinations or per¬ 
mutations so as to evolve a working 
arragement. There is no doubt that 
the President fully explored the pos¬ 
sibilities and offered a chance to the 
leaders of the main parlies. 

IV. Congress-I Decision 

S ince the Janata Dal had split and 
Mr VP. Singh had lost the motion 
expressing trust in him, many people 
thought the obvious choice was Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi who heads by far the 
largest parly in the House and could 
form the ministry. But he declined the 
President's offer on the ground that 
he had not received the people's 
mandate to become Prime Minister. 
In fact the November, 1989, election 
was a clear rebuff to him and to his 
parly because of poor performance 
and the allegations of corruption. The 
people had rejected the parly; they 
wanted a change. 


Mr VP. Singh, leader of the Na¬ 
tional Front, had the support of 140 
M.P.s. Mr Rajiv had 193 members 
with him. While inviting Mr VP. Singh 
to form a minority government the 
President staled in a communique 
that since the Congress elected with 
the largest membership had opted 
not to stake its claim for forming the 
Ciovernmenl, “I have invited Shri 
Vishwanalh Pralap Singh, leader of 
the second largest majority group, viz 
the Janata Dal/Nalional Front to 
form a government and to lake a vole 
of confidence in the Lok Sabha within 
30 days of assuming office.” Mr 
(iandhi’s decision was apparently 
based on a political strategy. He 
preferred to wail until the lime was 
ripe for him to step in. 

Theatre of the Absurd: On the 
face of it, the arrangement under 
which a small group of Janata Dal 
(Socialist) conslilules the (lovern- 
ment, and its members, ineluding 
some minor political pailies (the 
AIADMK, the National Conference, 
etc) holds almost all the minister¬ 
ships, while the 193-member C'on- 
gress-l, over three limes larger in 
numbers, supports it from outside 
and without sharing power and Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi acting as a backseat 
driver appears .strange. It is certainly 
undemocratic and even invites 
derisive comment by the main Janata 
Dal members, the Leflist.s, the BJP 
and others. But the arrangement was 
inevitable in the unusual circumstan¬ 
ces prevailing after the ouster of Mr 
VI*. Singh on November 7, 1990. 

V. V.P. Singh’s Achievements 
and Failures 

A lthough Mr V.P. Singh (often 
called Raja Saheb) stood dis¬ 
credited, with his initial popularity as 
an anti-corruption crusader last 
eroded, certain achievements stand 
to his credit. 

He attempted to do his best to 
restore the political freedoms and 
democratic rights of the people. In 
pursuance of his promises and com¬ 
mitments, he sought to implement, 
one by one, the various items in the 
National Front's election manifesto. 
Through circulars and otherwise, he 
urged every government department 
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to work out a time-bound action 
programme with a system of regular 
internal monitoring. Action plans 
were drawn up and target dates Fixed. 
But the process in too many eases 
became mechanical, without the core 
ideas being either properly concep¬ 
tualised or adequately worked out. 
Steps were taken to ensure freedom 
of information and autonomy for 
broadcasting. There were no corrup¬ 
tion scandals during his regime. 

Among the Legislature measures 
introduced or passed by Parliament 
during the II-month National Front 
regime were those pertaining to 
Prasar Bharati, the Lok Pal, statutory 
status for panchayati institutions and 
Nagar Palikas for both governance 
and development, and workers’ par¬ 
ticipation in management; action on 
or the presentation of position papers 
on loan waivers, electoral reforms, 
the selling up of a judicial commis¬ 
sion (for judicial appointments), the 
Inlcr-Slalc Council, a National 
Security Council, a women’s commis¬ 
sion, a youth commission, and the in¬ 
clusion of a large number of land 
reform laws in the 9lh Schedule so as 
to make them beyond legal challenge 
in courts. 

An educational review commit¬ 
tee was set up and another to examine 
the cost effectiveness of Defence ex¬ 
penditure. A Freedom of Information 
Act with coi responding liberalisation 
in the official secrecy regime the 
promise to make the Right to Work a 
fundamental right, and the enuncia¬ 
tion of an agricultural policy to 
reorient farm strategies and priorities 
were among the mea.sures on which 
debate and implemenlalional studies 
were initiated. 

Employment was made the 
centrepiece of the Approach to the 
Eighth Plan and a commitment made 
for allocating 50 per cent of Plan ex¬ 
penditure to the farm sector. On top 
of it, there was the announcement for 
27 per cent reservation for OBCs in 
implementation of the Mandal Com¬ 
mission report. This unilateral 
decision caused much bloodshed. 

There was talk of a new beginning 
in Punjab, Kashmir and Assam. Mr 
VP. Singh’s vi.sit to Amritsar and the 


Golden Temple evoked a tremendous 
emotional response among the Sikh 
masses and others, but there was little 
follow-up. Mr VP. Singh later con¬ 
ceded that the biggest mistake he 
committed was not to hold elections 
to the Punjab Assembly in March, 
1989. 

In the field of foreign relations, 
the Union (jovernment ensured 
some solid gains, notably in Sri Lanka 
by completely pulling out the IPKF 
and in Nepal by restoring the cor¬ 
diality and establishing friendly rela¬ 
tions. 

Failures: Mr V.P. Singh’s 
policies in Punjab and Kashmir 
reflected his indecision and confused 
mind. These proved abortive, even 
counter-productive. His carrot and 
stick policies in these States ultimate¬ 
ly led to a spurt in terrorism which 
engulfed these areas. 

In Kashmir of the Farooq Abdul¬ 
lah government sent out mixed sig¬ 
nals and the dual track policy was 
soon abandoned. 

The situation in Assam and the 
North East loo has been allowed to 
drift while ULFA has grown to 
menacing proportions. 

Several economists regretted the 
fact that the Union Ciovernment 
neglected several vital areas of ac¬ 
tivity and deferred urgent decisions. 
Basically, the National Front 
Government’s preoccupations with 
complex political problems, tackling 
various challenges, etc, were respon- 
siiile for his postures of indecision in 
the economic field. True, the 
economy was in poor shape when Mr 
V.P. Singh took over but the situation 
deteriorated as the months passed, 
the year 1991) being among the worst 
in recent times. Inflation and the un¬ 
checked increase in prices were two 
outstanding failures of his regime. 

Unprincipled actions: Mr V.P. 
Singh claimed to have fought for prin¬ 
ciples and for upholding the basic 
concepts of the Constitution, espe¬ 
cially secularism, but after the initial 
fervour he stooped to levels totally 
unworthy of “a man of principle”. His 
main concern during the last phase of 
office was for political survival at any 
co.st. In fad, some of his manoeuvres 


(such as his all-out attempt early in 
November, 1990, to prevent Mr 
Chandra Shekhar from becoming 
Prime Minister) were unfair. 

VI. BJP Factor in Downfall 

T here is wide agreement that it was 
the announcement (on October 
23, 1990) of withdrawal of support to 
the National Government that sig¬ 
nalled the downfall of the V.P. Singh 
Ciovernment. With its strength of 87 
members in the Lok Sabha, the BJP 
held a key position. Now the Con- 
grcss-l occupies in place of the BJP 
the role of outside supporter of the 
Prime Minister. But there is a dif¬ 
ference in the promise and commit¬ 
ment. 

The Congress-1 has promised 
^'unconditional support” to Mr 
Cliandra Shekhar (Mr Rajiv (landhi 
has held out this promise in writing to 
President R. Venkataraman) while 
the BJP had stated on November 29, 
1989, that it would extend “general 
but critical support” to the National 
Front (jovernment headed by Mr V.P. 
Singh. In a letter to the National 
Front, BJP President L.K. Advani 
made it clear that though the parly 
had some reservations, “we have not 
made our support to you conditional 
to your agreeing to remove them”. 
Though the BJP was aware that it 
would be supporting a minority 
government, it had promised to sup¬ 
port it from outside to end the Con¬ 
gress rule at the Centre. 

In the November, 1989, poll the 
people no doubt had given a clear 
verdict against the Rajiv Govern¬ 
ment, but there was no positive ver¬ 
dict in favour of any one party or in 
tavoiir of the five-party National 
Front. 

Identifying the differences, a BJP 
spokesman said it was now left to the 
Front to win over the trust of the parly 
“by removing misgivings that the 
Janata Dal regarded the parly as 
communal. According to BJP, the 
Janata Dal’s public postures had 
thwarted the building up of an abid¬ 
ing relationship of trust and 
friendship bclw'ccn the two parlies. 
He wanted the National Front to lake 
note of BJP’s reservations on Article 
370, a uniform civil code. Human 
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Rights Commission and Ram 
Janambhoomi-Babri Masjid issues 
and hoped the Front would obviate 
them. The BJP wanted the Front 
Government to confine its 
governmental programme to issues 
on which the Front and the BJP 
agreed. 

The common features in their 
manifestos included autonomy to 
Doordarshan and AIR, right to infor¬ 
mation, right to work as a fundamen¬ 
tal right, introduction of the Lok Pal 
bill to eliminate corruption, taking 
steps to provide debt relief and 
remunerative prices to farmers. 

Certain developments in July in¬ 
dicated that the BJP, though a sup¬ 
porter of the VP. Singh regime, had 
already started preparations for a 
mid-term poll, though these were 
described as “contingency plans” to 
be put into effect in ease the National 
Front Government broke up. Party 
President L.K. Advani explained that 
the threat to the stability of the Na¬ 
tional Front Government was posed 
not by the BJP (if it withdrew its sup¬ 
port) but from within the Janata Dal’s 
own ranks. 

Mr Advani’s view was that the 
Centre, finding itself constantly in 
crisis fitualions, would gradually lose 
its efficacy in dealing with the core 
problems such as terrorism, scces- 
sionism, communalism, inflation and 
unemployment. The Government’s 
grip on the bureaucracy would 
weaken. Its standing in the com¬ 
munity of nations would al.so decline. 
The V.P. Singh Government might be 
faced with a situation in which its sur¬ 
vival would become its principal con¬ 
cern. This is what happened. 

The attractive concept of estab¬ 
lishing a national government at the 
Centre as a solution to the political 
mess caused by the loss of Mr VP. 
Singh’s majority as a result of the 
BJ.P.’s withdrawal of support, was 
again revived in October and Novem¬ 
ber, 1990. A year earlier, in Novem¬ 
ber, 1989, a proposal was made by 
some influential persons for estab¬ 
lishing a national government com¬ 
prising leaders of all parties. While 
several parties including the BJP, wel¬ 
comed the proposal, the Congrc.ss-I 


firmly rejected it. The proposal did 
not make much headway. 

VIL Forecast of Events 

I n the midst o( the political uncer¬ 
tainly arising from the re-alignment 
of forces, it is difficult to make a guess 
with any degree of certainty about the 
future of the J.D. (S) ministry with 
Congrcss-I “support from outside”. 
But certain aspects of the situation 
are clear enough to warrant fairly safe 
predictions. 

1. There is unlikely to be an elec¬ 
tion to the Lok Sabha for at least six 
months. Almost all M.P.s disfavour 
the idea of facing the electorate at the 
present juncture because of: (a) the 
uncertainty of their getting re-elected 
in view of the confusing picture and 
the absence of clear-cut issues and 
policies that can be put before the 
electorate, and (b) the prohibitive 
cost of elections (the 1989 poll is es¬ 
timated to have cost the country over 
Rs 100 crorc). However the pos¬ 
sibility of a mid-term poll after July 
cannot be ruled out. 

2. There will be a spell of con¬ 
nived artificial stability. It is in the 
interest of both the J.D.(S) and the 
Congress-I to continue the new' ar¬ 
rangement for some time. Failure or 
break-up of the new (Jovernment 
would bring discredit to Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi and the Congrcss(I) as well 
as Mr Chandra Shekhar and his 
J.D.(S). Therefore, the ministry is not 
likely to disintegrate in a few months. 
There will probably be a certain de¬ 
gree of stability in view of shared per¬ 
ceptions. 

3. Differences of policy and 
programmes do exist between the 
J.D.(S) and the Congress-1, but Prime 
Minister Chandra Shekhar is not like¬ 
ly to bring up any highly controversial 
issue or announce any unilateral 
decision (as Mr V.P. Singh did on 
Mandal Report implementation, for 
instance). The programme and 
reform will be mild and the postures 
will be moderate, not rigid. 

4. Since the Mandal Report 
issue cau.sed much bloodshed, tur¬ 
moil and many self-immolations by 
young boys and girls in large parts of 
the country and made Mr V.P Singh 


highly unpopular in North and 
Central India (his effigies were burnt 
by students at many places), the en¬ 
tire question of reservations on a 
purely caste basis will be handled in a 
low key. Of course neither Mr 
Chandra Shekhar nor Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi will condemn or discard the 
Mandal report, but they will seek a 
national consensus on the process of 
implementation. Mr Chandra Shek¬ 
har has already asserted that caste 
could not be the sole criterion to 
determine job reservations and that 
allowance must be made for 
economic criteria so as to avoid 
violent confrontation. 

5. The other explosive issue of 
Ram Temple-Babri Masjid will con¬ 
tinue to cause trouble, unless the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad and the BJP 
choose to abandon their rigid, aggres¬ 
sive postures and come to a settle¬ 
ment for which some mediators aie 
already working. At least one 
eminently reasonable compromise is 
already in the air. 

6. In the political arena the 
Kashmir, Punjab and Assam issues 
w'ill continue to pose major obstacles. 
The terrorists are in a dominating 
position and are unlikely to give up 
their tactics of killing people so as to 
create panic and compel acceptance 
of their demands. The secessionist 
demands arc totally unacceptable 
and there can be no compromise on 
them. The militants arc not interested 
in any political proce.v'i. 

7. Similarly, in the economic 
arena, inflation and the rising prices 
will be extremely difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to check. No government 
in this country has been able to con¬ 
trol effectively, much less reduce, 
prices. The economic factors, the 
manoeuvres of profiteers and traders 
will continue. So the people’s hopes 
of substantial relief in this field arc 
unlikely to be fulfilled. This will cause 
disillusionment among the masses 
who might then opt for another 
change in the governmental set-up. 
Like the BJP, the Congrcss-I may 
decide to withdraw its support to the 
ruling group at an opportune mo¬ 
ment—when a poll would bring it the 
maximum gains. 
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India’s Triple Economic Crisis 


Disconcerting economic situa¬ 
tions occur in India with a frequency 
that brings much discredit to the ad¬ 
ministration. The current multi¬ 
faceted crisis, calling for immediate 
correctives, is perhaps more complex 
than others. An cjctraordinary com¬ 
bination of adverse factors accounts 
for it. 

E conomic experts differ on I he na¬ 
ture and complexities of the 
economic crisis now facing the 
country, hut they all agree that na¬ 
tional and international develop¬ 
ments, compounded by many 
miscalculations and ill-conceived 
policies, have created a situation that 
is causing much trouble for both the 
(jovernmenl and the people. While 
the (jovernmenl is facing a serious 
balance of payments and foreign ex¬ 
change crisis, besides the rupee 
resource crunch and the totally unex¬ 
pected burden of the (juII crisis, the 
common man is confronted with 
soaring prices and double-digit inlla- 
tion. These have cut sharply into the 
family budgets and worsened the 
plight of the vast majority of the 
people. 

To take the Union Governmenrs 
grave financial problems first, the 
sharp fall in the foreign exchange 
reserves and the constantly increas¬ 
ing burden of the oil prices, apart 
from certain other factors, have com¬ 
pelled it to seek another loan from 
the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF). The quantum of the adjust¬ 
ment loan to help the (Jovernmenl 
tide over the immediate crisis and of 
the total long-tc>m loan is not 
precisely known, but there need be no 
doubt that the figure would be high. 
The impact of the (Julf crisis on India 
is estimated at Rs 50(X) crorc. Since 
the IMF has lately been considering 
the case of the countries hard hit by 
the Gulf crisis and the consequent 


.spurt in oil prices, reasonable accom¬ 
modation to India is probable. But 
the usual conditionality may pose a 
hurdle. Even so, India may benefit 
from the IMF’s Compensatory and 
Contingency Financing Facility. The i 
views of the industrialised countries j 
will have to be considered before a j 
final decision is taken. A minimum 
assistance of 1 billion dollars is ur¬ 
gently needed. 

The latest World Bank assess¬ 
ment of trends in economies of Third 
World countries concedes that 
India’s policies have produced some 
notable succes.ses but in critical areas 
the performance has fallen short of 
expectations. Despite an impressive 
revenue-raising effort, current 
spending by governments at the 
Central and Stale levels in India has 
oul.slripped revenues. The Govern¬ 
ment has swung from being a net 
saver to a dis-saver and its overall 
deficit has risen from about 5 per cent 
of the (Jross Domestic Product at the 
end of the seventies to an average of 
10.1 per cent of (JDP in 1985 ‘X). The 
consequent risk that public sector 
deficits will continue to intensify and 
destabilise the balance of payments is 
bound to cause considerable con¬ 
cern. 

Moreover, the persistently large 
current account deficits in recent 
years have resulted in a rapid ac¬ 
cumulation of external debt. The total 
medium and Icng-lcrm debt includ¬ 
ing private non-guaranteed debt ro.se 
from 26.6 billion dollars in Miireh, 
1985, to an estimated 57..^ billion dol¬ 
lars in March, 1990. India’s d<.bl .ser¬ 
vice ratio to current receipts rose 
from about 19.18 per cent in l984-vS5 
to 27.3 per cent in 1989-W. The ex¬ 
port growth hcli>cd to .stabilise the 
ratio for some lime, but it is rising 
again. 

It is the increasing, apparently 


uncontrolled, inllation that directly 
affects the common man. A mid-year 
review of the national economy made 
by an eminent economist, Dr Mal¬ 
colm Adise.shiah, .sounds a note of 
caution. The price situation, it .says, is 
extremely di.sturbing and the current 
trends indicate that the inllation rale 
may be a double-digit figure this year. 
At 9.9 per cent (the latest available 
annualised growlh rale in the con¬ 
sumer price index) is just short of 10. 
Only the incorrigible optimists would 
deny that the 25 per cent hike in the 
prices of petroleum prices has al¬ 
ready pushed up the price index 
beyond double digits; it may even 
touch 20 before long. Prices of many 
prt)ducls ranging from rav/ materials, 
and industrial inputs, have Hared up ! 
because of 15'V diesel cuts and 
higher price b\ 25'''6 in fuel costs. (3b- 
viou.slN, the value of the rupee has 
been shrinking fast. Aero.ss various 
income levels, the impact ha.s been 
causing much worry. Of course the 
burden is much higher for the poor 
and the lower middle classes. About 
70 per cent of their incomes has to be 
spent on food. The prices of food ar¬ 
ticles and allied commodities have 
been increasing fairly rapidly. The in¬ 
crease in prices of lv)od.slulls has 
come about despite the third good 
monsoon in succession in 1‘XH). 

Negative Features: Among the 
I negative features in 19'X)-91 the most 
notable is the very high revenue 
dcncil of over Rs 13,001) crore; the 
figuie was brought down to Rs 72lK) 
crore folUwving the u.se ol the capital 
account sur|)lus. There is also the 
growing public debt - internal and 
exiei iial--and the uncertainties 
created by the (Julf crisis a\ con¬ 
tributory factor is the sizable increa.se 
in the procurement juices of various 
agricultural comiiK'dities amiouucxd 
by the (Jovcrnnivuit from lime to lime 
to win the goodwill of the agricultural 
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community and the powerful farm 
lobby in Parliament and outside. 

The overall debt of Rs 1(W,0(X) 
crorc plaecs this country in the fourth 
rank of the world's largest debtors 
and has raised the debt service ratio 
to 30 per cent. The Gulf crisis will of 
course worsen the balance of pay¬ 
ments position materially. While es¬ 
timates of the oil price vary, the 
widely accepted impression is that 
the oil price will average 25 dollars a 
barrel during the rest of the year 
(until recently it was 14 dollars). The 
crude impact bill will go up by Rs 
4,200 crore. The loss of remittances 
from Indians formerly residing in 
Kuwait and adjacent areas is put at 
Rs 400 crorc during the year. It is also 
certain that the Gulf crisis will have a 
cascading effect on all forms of 
transport, especially transport of 
goods by road. The prices of primary 
articles will also rise by a similar or 
even greater margin. 

The prospects of a modification 
in the policy of increasing agricultural 
policies, that is, reducing such prices, 
arc indeed dim. Opinion generally 
differs on what level of prices is 
remunerative to the farmers. There is 
no doubt that agricultural prices con¬ 
stitute an important aspect of every 
ministry’s policy. The policy, almost 
without exception, is of appeasement 
of the farming community — the 
largest vote bank. 

Despite the good crops, there has 
been an overall increase of about 4(3 
per cent in the prices of foodstuffs - 
about 10 to 15 per cent every year. 
This has baffled many economists. 
They arc unable to explain the little 
impact of the .supply-demand prin¬ 
ciple. 

Then there is the increasing tax 
evasion. The total direct taxes dues 
have cr(3sscd Rs 6(XX) crorc, accord¬ 
ing to an official c.stimatc. Even in¬ 
come tax and corporation collections 
have fallen by Rs 413 crorc. On 
several occasions in the recent past 
the Government has announced its 
intention to tighten its tax collecting 
machinery, but the net effect of all 
such drives has been marginal. The 
latest decision is to launch a drive to 
tone up the machinery to reduce at 
least 60 per cent of these arrears by 


the end of the year 1990-91. Even par¬ 
tial achievement of this target would 
make a lot of difference to the 
Government’s finances. Of the total 
unrecovered tax dues amounting to 
Rs 6(KK) crorc, it is difficult to say how 
much is disputed and how much 
clearly due. 

Economic Hisks Ahead: Unfor¬ 
tunately, many important economic 
tasks and challenges requiring urgent 
remedial measures have been 
neglected or just kept pending be¬ 
cause of urgent political matters that 
gripped the attention of the (jovern- 
ment during the past few weeks. The 
new Government, headed by Mr 
Chandra Shekhar, thus faces several 
tough problems requiring urgent at¬ 
tention and hard decisions. 

As a senior Government official 
.stated recently: “Economic laws do 
not wait for either Mandal Commis¬ 
sion or the Ram .lanambhoomi dis¬ 
putes to get re.solved." vSo it is time 
the (jovernment faced the economic 
crisis squarely and whole-heartedly. 
It is also time that policy decisions 
taken purely to win political support 
and please some sections of the com¬ 
munity were reviewed in the light of 
the hard realities. Among such issues 
is the agricultural loan waiver-debt 
relief up to Rs 10,0(X). The additional 
financial burden which will have to be 
borne by the (jovernment on this ac¬ 
count is about Rs 8,0(K) crore. 

First, a substantial dose of 
foreign assistance will have to be ar¬ 
ranged as early as possible. Among 
the countries to be wooed for aid is 
Japan. Happily, the prospects of IMF 
assistance have brightened because 
of the realisation that India is among 
the countries hit hard by the Gulf 
crisis. 

Second, there must be a reduc¬ 
tion in the budgetary deficit which 
has grown to uncomfortable propor¬ 
tions. For this purpo.se, subsidies will 
have to be cut, even though such cuts 
will displease the millions of people 
who have been benefiting from them 
at the cost of the general taxpayer. 
The inflation rale has to be checked, 
though this is by no means easy. 

Third, there is the problem of 
boosting exports to correct the lop¬ 
sided balance of payments. The latest 


calculations show that the targets set 
for exports are very unlikely to be 
achieved. A massive export drive with 
the target of Rs 37,300 crorc was 
launched. But exports in the first six 
months of the current year do not 
warrant optimism on this score. 
There may be a sizable shortfall be¬ 
cause of the Gulf crisis, the fall in 
demand for Indian goods in Europe 
and other reasons. But the balance of 
payments position needs urgent at¬ 
tention. 

As for the IMF loan, it is no 
secret that the IMF will insi.sl on cer¬ 
tain conditions, such as further 
restructuring of the economy. More 
foreign investment and further 
liberalisation may have to be allowed. 
Indecision regarding these i.ssucs will 
prove costly. 

Fourth, another long overdue 
remedy is to effect economy in 
(jovernment expenditure which, ac¬ 
cording to national as well as foreign 
economic expeils, has been increas¬ 
ing beyond measure. There has to be 
a good deal of belt-tightening in the 
public and the private sectors and 
also by individuals and families. 

Fifth, the energy crisis is likely to 
worsen; so individuals and organisa¬ 
tions will have to cooperate in effect¬ 
ing fuel economy. All this recalls the 
1970 oil crisis; if it materialises in 
1990-91 the hardships on the people 
w'ould be great indeed. 

Si.xth, certain aspects of the new 
industrial policy will also have to be 
reviewed. These include imports of 
30 per cent of capital goods by the 
entrepreneurs at concessional duty 
rates, imports of raw materials and 
components by them and freedom for 
foreign capitalists to invest up to 40 
per cent in any company. Tiiere 
should be a preferciiec for wage 
goods and intermediaries over 
production of capital-guzzling con¬ 
sumer durables. 

Prime Minister Chandra Shekhar 
is a firm socialist. How he reconciles 
his ideological convictions with the 
hard realities of the economic situa¬ 
tion coupled with the compulsions of 
foreign factors and pressures, 
remains to be seen. 
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Nuclear Disarmament and World 
Peace 


H OW subtly and succinctly Andre’ 
Fontaine, the foreign editor of 
Le Monde has described the post¬ 
war world....“though we do not often 
realize it, the Cold War has shaped all 
of us...our beliefs, and habits, the way 
we live in San Francisco and Peking 
(Beijing), in Havana and 
Leopoldville; it has cut cities and 
countries in two, destroyed and 
created nations, kept lens of millions 
of men under arms, and killed 

hundreds of thousands of ihcm.” 

Fontaine sees the Cold War not only 
as the Central event of our lime, but 
al.so as the “greatest war of all lime”. 
Perhaps this is because he considers 
the post-war confronlation of the Iwo 
superpowers as the result of an in¬ 
evitable historical build-up. ..The 
Cold War, as it is popularly con¬ 
ceived, is the East-West conflict pur¬ 
sued by means of power politics, 
economic pressure, spying, 
propaganda, rigidly patrolled fron¬ 
tiers - in sum, everything but the dec¬ 
laration of War. 

The cold and candid realities of 
yesterday are beginning to thaw into 
the fresh waters of confidence and 
conciliation, coordination and 
cooperation between the super¬ 
powers both at the summit-level 
meetings and at the United Nations. 
Happily, with the barriers of di.strust 
and disagreement breaking down 
gradually and hot hostility of 
yesteryears giving way to a new but 
slow understanding between the 
U.S.A. and the Soviet Union, the 
world can look forward to an exciting 
era of peace and prosperity. The near 
unanimity with which the two powers 
along with Britain, France and China, 
have worked with each other in the 
U.N. Security Council over the Gulf 


crisis, holds out a new ray of hope for 
stability and sanity in relations among 
different countries, otherwise divided 
by geography, political systems and 
unique national identities. 

The positive development 
towards the building up of a new 
epoch of rapport and liaison l)etween 
the superpowers emanates from the 
Bush administration which has gone 
out of its way to prai.se the Soviet 
Union for its cooperation during the 
Gulf crisis. I'he commonality of ap¬ 
proach in the Security Council has 
raised hopes of further closeness and 
coordination l>etween the two leading 
ultimately to the much awaited and 
much-needed nuclear disarmament, 
if not in one stroke, at least by small 
steps and through a series of (etc-a- 
tele talks so that the world is im¬ 
munised and insulated against the 
danger of total destruction through 
the wanton and wily use of nuclear 
weapons. 

With nuclear disarmament be¬ 
coming a reality in future, the millions 
and millions of the poor, hungry, mal¬ 
nourished, sick and suffering, of the 
Third World can be taken care of with 
the money and scarce resources thus 
saved. In fact the all-pervading pover¬ 
ty in the Third World is like a ‘tinder- 
box’, which can explode anytime and 
thus engulf the entire world in an un¬ 
precedented unrest and upheaval, 
the consctiucnces of which would be 
disa.slrous both for the developed as 
well as for the developing countries. 
If for a moment we take it for granted 
that complete disarmament of 
weapons (nuclear as well as conven¬ 
tional) has been achieved but poverty 
round the globe is allowed to grow 
like a hydra-headed monster, the 


chances of durable and dependable 
world peace shall remain as illusory 
as the availability of water in a desert 
after being deceived and cheated by 
the mirage mile after mile. 

The need of the hour is that w'orld 
powers in the first instance and 
regional powers afterwards, should 
Rkus their immediate attention on the 
linkage between disarmament and 
development. Now is the lime to find 
ways to channel the ‘peace, dividend’ to 
third world nations hit by the unprece¬ 
dented arms build-up of the past 
decade. It is a sad situation to watch 
and suffer that in sombre contrast to 
the paucity of resources for reactivat¬ 
ing growth and alleviating hunger and 
starvation in developing countries, 
close to a trillion dollars is being 
diverted for military purposes every 
year. There is no denying the faa that 
developing countries arc doubly af- 
I'eeled; first, through direct adverse ef¬ 
fect of the military expenditure that 
they themselves incur on rai.sing the 
thresholds of their defences to 
res|x>nd to the nature and sophl.slica- 
lion of threats to their security. 
Secondly, through the negative effect 
on the global economy of the military 
expenditures of the high military 
spenders. For general as well as 
nuclear disarmament, there is a need 
for evolving a genuine comprehensive 
and broad-based non-proliferation 
regime as part of a system of interna- 
, tional tx:ace and security in which all 
countries participate on an equal f(K>l- 
ing, and which is designed to rid this 
w orld of nuclear weapons rilli'igelher. 

The highly controversial ‘non¬ 
proliferation treaty’ among the sujx'r- 
powers was designed and formulated 
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in such a way lhal it favours the pos¬ 
sessors of nuclear weapons but dis¬ 
criminates against others who may 
like to harness this energy for peace¬ 
ful and constructive uses only. 

Fears and phantoms, suspicions 
and surreptitious surveillance over 
each other’s nuclear-cum-stratcgic in¬ 
stallations were the off-sh(X)l of Cold 
War. Despite a numlx^r of high-level 
meetings and closed-door conferences 
among the antagonists, the relations 
between the power blocs remained 
anything but cordial. Exchange of 
pleasantries and invectives, homilies 
and harsh words did not deter them 
from stock-piling of weapons and aug¬ 
menting of their arsenals with the most 
deadly and devastating arms and am¬ 
munition, some of which found their 
way in the iindcr-w'orld markets also. 
NATO and Warsaw pacts gave further 
impetus to mutual recriminations and 
efforts to reduce the tensions and tur¬ 
moil by the U.N. and the NAM failed 
to break any ice and the impasse con¬ 
tinued to cast its ugly shadows over 
happenings in different parts of the 
world. But ever since the beginning of 
perestroika, President Gorbachov has 
had the ambition of elevating the status 
of the U.N. as an arbitrator in interna¬ 
tional conflicts and ultimately as a 
world policeman. Whereas the world 
body found itself a helpless spectator 
in Afghanistan, the same organisation 
has shown its effectiveness in the Gulf 
crisi.s, due mainly to the unanimity of 
approach by the superpowers. There 
arc indications lhal the Warsaw Pact 
will cease to exist as a Soviet-led 
military alliance next year. The 
relevance of NATO may loo become 
an incongruity in the changed world 
scenario and with the re-unificiilion of 
Germany, most European nations may 
assert their independent identities 
while dealing with conflicts and crises 
which the future may throw without 
warning as is the ease of eruption of 
(Julf crisis or the future fate of Cam¬ 
bodia. 

With the world powers slowly but 
surely inching towards achieving more 


and more mileage of understanding 
and reduction of tensions and mutual 
bitterness the chances of realising the 
goal of ^nuclear disarmament’ do not 
seem mythical oi unrealistic. With far¬ 
sightedness and faith in each other’s 
bona-fides, the leaders of both powers 
can meet from time to time and thus 
pave the way for complete disarma¬ 
ment, which is the only guarantee of 
ensuring world peace. The summit 
meetings between President Bush and 
President Gorbachov in Malta, Hel¬ 
sinki and Vienna followed by a series 
of discussions and deliberations by 
their foreign ministers are hopeful 
signs of achieving the much sought- 
after disarmament and of dismantlihg 
the war-bases in countries, other than 
their own. More than anything else 
that can contribute to global peace and 
prosperity, it is the arms-ct)nlrol and 
then the nuclear-weapons destruction 
that should be the first priority of the 
superpowers. But a word of aiution 
and concern from Mr Edward N. Lul- 
twak. Chairman, Centre for Strategic 
and International Studies, should keep 
us all on our t(x:s when he says, “With 
the end of the cold-war, it is lime for a 
U.S.-Sovicl agreement to stop arming 
the Third World, selling or gifting 
them arms beyond their technological 
or economic capacity to prcxliicc and 
thus creating a major historical aberra¬ 
tion....Only a sweeping prohibition can 
succeed....a total ban on all arms sales 
to all countries in the ‘violent zone’ 
from Morocco to Bangladesh.” 
Another fear being voiced is the likely 
development with all incumbents 
of endangering regional as well as 
world peace is that the Cjiilf crisis 
may reshape the political map of 
the region in a way no other event 
has for many years. wSome realign¬ 
ments have already taken place be¬ 
tween the countries directly 
involved in the conflict and this 
does not auger well for the shape 
of things to come. 

Both U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. arc 
trying to adjust thcm.sclves to the fact 
that the cold war in Europe is coming 


to an end without being preceded by 
the gradual and cumulative series of 
superpower compromises and 
pacts —military, economic and politi¬ 
cal. Before the Bush-Gorbachov 
summit held in December, 1989, the 
Soviet Union of its own had taken 
some momentous decisions as a first 
step towards confidence-building ex¬ 
ercise. One of such decisions was to 
remove from the Baltic Sea by 1991 
all Soviet submarines armed with bal¬ 
listic missiles. The other one was that 
all tactical nuclear missiles in the 
north-west of the Soviet Union to be 
redeployed to put northern Fairope 
out of their reach. The third was to 
reduce Soviet tank production by 50 
per cent in the next live years. While 
individually none of these evenls/in- 
itiatives were considered earth shak¬ 
ing, yet they were taken unilaterally 
by the Soviet Union, in s|uie ol all 
problems and difficulties faced by the 
Soviet President at heune in the wake 
of ‘glasnost and perestroika’ ad\en- 
tures. For the Vienna summit. Presi¬ 
dent (lorbachov forcefully argued for 
the inclusion of naval disarmament 
and the reduction of conventional 
forces in Europe as well. 

For the health and promotion 
of international peace through 
mutual consultations and 
cooperation, the summit meetings 
in the (jorbaehov era have acquired 
a different tone. Instead of getting 
lost in polemics and pointless discus¬ 
sions, the superpowers now sit 
round the table and talk business 
and in this way some distance is being 
covered towards the realisation of 
complete nuclear disarmament in the 
coming decade. The positive process 
can move in the reverse gear if per¬ 
sonal egos and false sense of piestige 
are allowed to blur the vision and 
batter the vibration lhal peace 
promises to enlarge and enthuse 
among the peoples of the world. I'he 
pre.senl trends indicate lhal the Cold 
War is over and its ghost buried not¬ 
withstanding the significant differen¬ 
ces of approach towards 
problem-solving by the super¬ 
powers. 


I 
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Step out from your Erroneous 


Zone 


T here could be more ihun one er¬ 
roneous zones for an individual. 
He may be aware of some, unaware of 
others. One person may be hand¬ 
icapped because of his unhappy past, 
regrets gnawing at his heart. Another 
may feel hurt because he has not 
achieved what he wanted bccau.se of 
his laziness or insuiricicnt /cal and 
effort. 

Others have identified their er¬ 
roneous zones as inability to identify 
their goals properly. Yet others may 
have wa.stcd precious time and ener¬ 
gy seeking others' approval which was 
not needed. Some could not break 
away from the past or free themselves 
from wasting emotions like worry and 
guilt. There could be some who 
procrastinated beyond what was 
necessary. Some suffered from 
security complex and remained tied 
to the present stagnation. While most 
remain undeveloped because they do 
not have enough courage to break 
loose from convention. The er¬ 
roneous zones could be multiplied. 
These could form separate themes 
for further issues. 

The most significant, however 
elementary it might seem or .sound, is 
one's failure to lake charge of one’s 
self. The drifter, like the waif on the 
turbulent waters of the sea, docs not 
reach anywhere. You have to take 
charge of yourself. Stop being a 
drifter, a waif. There arc powerful 
reasons for it. 

Imagination —Asset of Per¬ 
sonality: Imagination is an asset of 
personality. As a psychologist obser¬ 
ves, “Creative imagination is one of 
our most potent tools for living. It is 
one of the strongest forces in our 
lives.” Without imagination mankind 
would have but made little progress. 


Imagination is the artist in your 
brain. It paints pictures that either 
cheer you or depress you. 

Unfortunately too many people 
use their imagination negatively. By 
so doing, they create a failure pattern 
in their minds, and thus a failure iden¬ 
tity in their lives. We all know people 
who say, ‘Oh, I couldn’t ’, ‘i’in not , 
e’ever enough”, “1 never had a good j 
education”, “Home background did I 
not give me the right start.” They are 
expert in alibi-making. They need 
coming out of their erroneous zone. 

Yet how many of us waste valu¬ 
able time and thought by chewing 
over the past, immediate or distant, 
or bothering what others may be 
thinking about us. In thisw'ay we rein¬ 
force an unfavourable self-image 
which is bound to work against us. 
Negalivist use of imagination cannot 
produce positive results. 

Fantasy Thinking: When a 
person’s desires are frustrated by 
reality, he may retreat into a fantasy 
world where his thwarted wishes can 
be satisfied. To create fantasies or 
day-dreams as a temporary escape 
from the frustrations of reality is a 
perfectly normal activity unless it is 
carried loo far so that the individual 
gives up striving for satisfaction in the 
real world. Dav-dreaming or building 
castles in the air is so pleasant and so 
free from problems and difficulties 
that it may offer the day-dreamer 
even greater satisfaction that he can 
derive from actual life. And herein 
lies the danger of entering an er¬ 
roneous zone. Pull yourself out of it. 

Constructive values of Imagina¬ 
tion: The real values of imagination 
lie in using it positively and construc¬ 
tively, so developing it that it becomes 
your ally to help you to achieve suc¬ 


cessful living. 

Imagination is like radar —it 
reaches out into the unknown. It is by 
the positive use of imagination that 
creative acliviiies become possible. 
An architect does not plan a new 
building by laying a few bricks and 
then deciding whether he likes their 
appearance or not. He calls upon his 
imagination to develop the structure 
on the picture screen of his mind. It is 
the architect’s capacity to see the 
finished building, even ivjfore the 
floor plan is drawn; that enables him 
to design a slruclurc both practical 
and beautiful. 

Another practical use of imagina¬ 
tion is in making important decisions, 
such as the choice of career. 
Decisions relate to the future courses 
of action. Imagination is the means by 
which a person probes the future. 
Therefore, the logical way to arrive at 
a sensible decision is to pul the im¬ 
agination to the stretch in an effort to 
predict the po.s.sibIe outcome. 

Imagination can be harnessed to 
help you in personal achiev ement and 
personality development. The “will” 
should be reinforced by the use of 
imagination. For example, suppose 
you are asked to make a speech and 
you are nervous at the prospect. It 
would not be sufficient for you to 
prepare thoroughly, for your 
preparation might be sabotaged by 
panic at the last moment. You must 
use your imagination positively. 
Whenever you anticipate the event 
(and do so deliberately as you fall 
asleep at night during the week prior 
to the event) visualize yourself stand¬ 
ing poised and confident, holding 
your audience from the moment you 
start, and making a very good speech. 
You will be surprised at the dif- 
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fcrencc that the use of this technique 
can make in your performance. 

In the field of personality 
development this use of imagination 
can help you to overcome un¬ 
desirable habits or traits and to 
develop desirable ones. If you feel 
you arc too reserved or bad 
tempered, if you blush or stammer, 
think of yourself as free from these 
drawbacks. Slop brooding on past 
failures. That is an un-prolitablc use 
of your mental powers. Instead con¬ 
centrate your imaginative faculty 
upon the happy picture of yourself 
being as you would wish to be. 

Ihke charge of Yourself: The next 
time you think about yourself and 
your priorities you will think of taking 
charge of yourself. Make your own 
choices. When you prepare yourself 
to lake charge of yourself, you will be 
confronted with several mental 
ghosts which will begin to haunt you. 
You have to look them straight in the 
face and bury them. The most haunt¬ 
ing will be the notion that intelligence 
is measured by one’s ability to solve 
complicated problems. To read, write 
and compute at fast speed which will 
astonish others and (latter you. You 
may also think that solution of 
abstract equations is yet another. In 
other words, you have been nursed on 
the notion that intelligence involves 
formal education, bookish excellence 
and a measure of achievement. It en¬ 
courages a kind of intellectual snob¬ 
bery. It is bound to rub you the wrong 
way. Let the opportunity arise. You 
will be deflated. 

Let’s have a look around. It is 
commonly believed that a person who 
has a staggering memory, has 
mastered one subject or has a 
sponge-like mind remembering 
dates, time etc of superfluous events, 
is very intelligent. Shed this notion. It 
is not accumulation of such informa¬ 
tion that counts. It is its right applica¬ 
tion. A true index of intelligence is an 
effective, useful life lived from mo¬ 
ment to moment. 

Pev)plc who have stepped out 
from their erroneous '/ones, do not 
suffer from nervous breakdowns be¬ 
cause they have taken charge of 


themselves. Their nerves are under 
their control, not vice versa. They 
remain in control of themselves be¬ 
cause they are in full awareness of 
their potential. They know how to 
ward of depression. 

It might surprise you K; learn that 
this docs not necessarily mean solving 
their problems in a jiffy or with a 
magic wand. Not the least. Rather 
than measuring their intelligence on 
the basis of whether they can solve a 
problem or not, they do it on the basis 
of whether they can keep their 
balance in the face of it or not. Do 
they succeed? Watch people careful¬ 
ly. Successful people do keep this 
balance. 

When you decide to lake charge 
of yourself, you will have to recast 
your thinking. Additionally, there are 
always forces working against the in¬ 
dividual in .society. Hence the task is 
not easy but it is not impossible. 'Fhe 
only sure way is to pul faith in your 
own ability to feel emotionally 
whatever you choose to feel at any 
time in your life. This may read sen.sa- 
lional. Because you must have been 
nursed on thinking that you cannot 
control emotions because they arc 
natural. They just happen as day and 
night and nobody can do a thing 
about them. It is not necessary to con¬ 
trol them. It is absolutely necessary to 
accept them. Suppo.se death may 
occur. What happens. What are your 
options? Feeling sorrow is natural. 
Emotion is justified. But if you refu.se 
to accept the unhappy event you will 
find yourself wasting away without 
knowing what is happening to you. 
You have not controlled death. You 
have not controlled sorrow. Yet you 
have come out of it unscathed. 

What is the logical consequence 
of this reasoning? It is simple; feelings 
are not just emotions which occur to 
us. These are reactions we have con¬ 
ditioned ourselves to produce for 
given situations. It is up to us. We can 
choose destructive, negative reac¬ 
tions. We can choose positive, en¬ 
couraging reactions. Two youngmen 
.sit in a pre.stigious examination. Both 
fail. One commits suicide, the other 
tries again and succeeds. See the dif¬ 
ference! It is absolutely important for 


you to know that you can choose your 
reaction. That is taking charge of 
yourself. That is emerging from your 
erroneous zone. 

Direct advantages flow from your 
realisation that you can choose your 
reactions. The most important is that 
even without bookish excellence you 
would be called and known as intel¬ 
ligent. 

There is a compelling need to 
control your thinking apparatus. You 
alone control the entry of ihoughls 
into your mind. You are the .sentinel 
guarding your mental gales. If you 
think, it is untrue, ask yourself who is 
then? Is it your shadow? Your father, 
mother, friends or what? If any of 
these are guarding your menial gales, 
you are unguarded. You have not 
taken charge of yourself. 

One can draw only one sure and 
irrefutable conclusion from ihe 
foregoing; if you conliol your 
thoughts (your feelings sicm from 
them) then you are capable of con¬ 
trolling your feelings loo. 1'hc ct)nlrol 
over feelings does not begin directly. 
It begins from working on your 
ihoughls. Thoughts come first. 

Many a lime you must have 
thought that certain situations, things 
or individuals hurl or make you un¬ 
happy. Nothing could be more mis¬ 
leading. Your hurl, your unhappiness 
stems not from them but from your 
thoughts ab()ul them. That is why 
betrayal from a stranger doe.s not hurl 
you but betrayal from a friend docs. 
Simply, it is because you have 
thoughts be faithful. Had you nursed 
yourself on the thought that he could 
let you down any time, there would be 
no hurl. 

Shedding you complexes, .step¬ 
ping out from you erroneous zone 
means becoming a free and mentally, 
emotionally healthy person. It invol¬ 
ves adopting a different thinking ap¬ 
proach. Once you embark upon the 
intere.sting journey of changing your 
thoiighr.s, your new feelings will begin 
to emerge and you will have taken the 
most vital and significant step 
towards emerging from your er¬ 
roneous zone. 
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Round'Up of National Affairs 


M/^OR EVENTS IN BRIEF 

High promise, poor achievements-Party splits and manoeuvres- 
PdMce^ drama - Viol&nce and disorders galore - Widespread dlslllusim- 
ment—Spurt in terrorist killings—Exit of VP. Singh and switch to Chandra 
Shekhar-National crises-Contusion and Instability-Successes In 
frxeign arena. 

ietved from any angle, the past year was (me of the worst in post-independence 
period. It was a year o/ disillusionment and of ethically and politically erroneous 
decisions by politicians in hi^ office. It was a year of quicksilver prXitics. There 
were subtle toppling campaiffis, display of limitless pmbUion for political power. 
In Novetnber, 1989, the people had voted for a change from an oppressive, 
dishonest reffme in the hope of getting a clean, efficient govemmera ^t would 
solve their multifarious problems; instead they got a squabbling set of leaders 
whose main quest was political survival They made a sorry mess of the ad¬ 
ministration and created chaos. Their decisions, pronouncements and ill<on- 
sidered actions led to killings in many States, There were intense 
social, caste attd communal tensions. There was an unfortunate revival of in¬ 
tolerance, reli^us fundamentalism, of “Yatras" which had <m unhappy serpiel 
and caused many deaths. Communal frenzy reached new heights. 

Mr VP. Sin^t was rrtuch in the news for wrong decisions, failure to solve 
pressing problems facing the nation; he remained busy with the tptest for a wider 
political base (miming over the backward classes by panting them more reserva- 
tions in government posts). His unilateral announcement early in August had a 
bloody aftermath—self-imm(dations by young boys and gfris, disturbances on a 
large scale and dislocation of the current set-up. Because of lus blunders he 
became very unpopular, lost the confidence ofPaHiament and die people and had 
to quit on November 7— a cnicial day in recent Indian history when he was voted 
(Mt of power, this being only one of his negative "firsts". His was a ctmspicuous 
misnile—all promises and tall talk, but little action. 

Switch-over to Chandra Shekhan A lesfpompous, simpler and modest but 
ambitious politician, Chandra Shekhar, took over tiirou^ a politically absurd 
arrangement; his own small Janttta D(d (Socialist) gfoup being supported from 
outside by the Conpess-I, three times larger in temts of M.P.s’strenffh. Thus the 
country has a minority government with a vengeance. The rruun question tujw is: 
how long will the new GovemmetU last? A mid- temt election is imminent, most 
probably in 1991. 

Mr Rajiv Gandhi and the Congress-I hold the trump<ard. He is an indispen¬ 
sable back-seat driver and can topfie thepoorfyplaced Chandra Shekhar Govern¬ 
ment any time he wants. All he has to do is to announce wititdrawal ofrsupport 
front the Government because of “poor performance and failure to solve the 
nation’s problems". In October, 1990, it was the BJP which announced 
withdrawal of support and brougfit about the downfall of the VP. Sitt^t regime. 
The Conffess-I holds the same keypositUm rum 

' Its raaun to powqrisonfy a question eftima.Oppogtunism is the dotninant 
feature of the eument ppEtkal scenario, ffveiypolitlcttl pasty is alreattyj/rgraring 
for a poH since the "National Govenunent* concept Is unacceptable tamm, evat 
titouqft it couldprovide the moat practieable sobttion of.the crisis, h^Gwtdra 
Shmuohasakgfecyofthorm,afprtd>latt5SUchas Punjab, Karimb; Assam, 


terrorism^ soaring prices and com¬ 
munal disorders, which he cannot 
solve. There is much distrust and scep¬ 
ticism. 

Economic setbacks.' In fact in the 
economic sphere there is as great a 
mess as in the political. There is unrest, 
disenchantment, unsound, politicalty 
motivated policy pronouncements. 
The Gulf crisis has imposed un¬ 
bearable economic burdens on the 
country in the shape of high oil prices, 
a halt to the inflow of funds and the 
widening gap in the balance of pay¬ 
ments position. The budget deficit has 
widened and the etonomic hardships 
may turn out to be backbreaking. Un¬ 
employment IS increasing 

The Janata Dal split and its sequel 
had the inevitable repercussions on the 
States—more instability, more politi¬ 
cal horse-trading more splits and fac- 
I tionalism, instability and baffling 
uncertainty about the future 
ministration is at a standstill. 

In the foreiffi field, however, there 
have been some notable achievements 
and some builduig of badges of 
friendship, notably with Nepal, and a 
steady improvement in relations with 
Sri Lanka following the pull-out of 
IPKF in March, I^. The tensions 
with Pakistan - because of the latter's 
active support to the terrorists in Kash¬ 
mir and ^njab and the subversive ac¬ 
tivity in Kashmir Valley—continue, 
though the new Prime Minister, Nawaz 
Sharif, has assured goodwill. Past his¬ 
tory indicates what is likely to hap¬ 
pen — continuous subversion. There is 
a terrible mess in Kashmir Valley and 
some parts of Punfab where the writ of 
the Government no longer runs and the 
militants rule. 

Details of Notable Events 

CHANDRA SHEKHAR 
NEW RM. 

S November 7, 1990, was a historic 
my for India since it marked the end 
of a dismal chapter donlinatcd by Mr 
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VP Singh and the National Front. Mr 
VP. Singh remained in office for 11 
months. The Janata Dal split tor 
various reasons, mostly Mr V.P. 
Singh’s hasty, ill-conccivcd actions, 
his style of functioning (unilateral 
pronouncements, without consult¬ 
ations with the National Front con¬ 
stituents and solely with the aim of 
building a power base for himself. Mr 
Chandra Shekhar heads a small fac¬ 
tion (about 60 former Janata Dal 
M.P.s) called the Janata Dal 
(Socialist). 

He was invited by the President 
to form a ministry after Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi, BJP President L.K. Advani 
and the Leftists had declined the 
offer. Mr Rajiv Gandhi assured un¬ 
conditional support of his party 
(comprising 193 M.P.s) to Mr 
Chandra Shekhar from outside, that 
is, without sharing power. Since 
President Venkataraman was satis¬ 
fied that Mr Chandra Shekhar had 
the support of the majority (280 
members) of the Lok Sabha and 
would therefore be able to form a 
viable, stable government, he made 
the obvious choice. The President felt 
that holding elections at this time 
would mean a disaster and result in a 
blood-bath in the country. 

Mr Chandra Shekhar was sworn 
in on November 9. Mr Devi Lai be¬ 
came Deputy Prime Minister. Mr 
Chandra Shekhar secured a vote of 
confidence in the Lok Sabha on 
November 16 (280 votes against 204). 
Thirty-two more Ministers of three 
categories were sworn in on Novem¬ 
ber 21. 

Defections and Party Expul¬ 
sions: During the sordid political 
drama enacted in Delhi between Oc¬ 
tober 23 and November 7, there were 
defections and expulsions from the 
Janata Dal. These caused confusion, 
create doubts about the morality and 
legality of these actions and ultimate¬ 
ly led to a major split in the Janata 
Dal, followed by loss of Janata DaPs 
majority and the exit of Mr VP. Singh 
from power. 

At first 25 Janata Dal M.P.s broke 
away from the parly, describing 
themselves as dissidents. The number 
of dissidents rose to about when 


they elected Mr Chandra Shekhar as 
leader. 

A couple of days before the cru¬ 
cial day (Nov 7) the Speaker and the 
Lok Sabha secretariat declared these 
members as “unattached” and liable 
to disqualification from Lok Sabha 
membership so as to reduce the num¬ 
ber of dissidents to less than one- 
third. 

According to an authoritative in¬ 
terpretation of the Anti-Defection 
Act, the Janata Dal (S) as a 
breakaway group is constitutionally 
valid since its strength was more than 
one-third of the undivided Dal in the 
Lok Sabha. 

VP. Singh loses trust vote: On 
November 7 the motion expressing 
trust in the VP. Singh Government 
was lost by a huge margin, with 356 
MPs voting against and 151 for it. The 
outcome of the vote was a foregone 
conclusion in view of the decision of 
the Cong (I), the BJF* and the 
breakaway faction of the Janata Dal 
to vote against him. This was the first 
time in the history of independent 
India that a party in power was ousted 
in the Lok Sabha. 

The debate over the trust motion 
was notable for the blistering attack 
on the National Front ministry, espe¬ 
cially its leader, for having failed on 
all fronts, sacrificing principles for 
the sake of retaining power, promot¬ 
ing casteism and factionalism, es¬ 
calating social tensions even while 
claiming to uphold certain high- 
st)unding principles. While the vast 
majority of M Ps voted against the Na¬ 
tional Front ministry, the Leftists 
(CPM and CPI) voted for him. 

Mr VP. Singh claimed that what 
was at slake was not the fate of the 
Government but the future of 
secularism and other sacred prin¬ 
ciples emshrined in the Constitution. 
He sought to focus attention on some 
basic issues; whether the religious 
faith of anyone should be placed 
above the principles of the Constitu¬ 
tion, whether religious polarksalion 
should be allowed, whether religion 
and politics should be mixed and 
whether national unity and integra¬ 
tion should be maintained. 


Mr Chandra Shekhar argued that 
the V.R Singh fuinistry had taken the 
country to the brink of disaster; he 
charged the Government with having 
re.sorted to populist measures like the 
decision to implement the Mandal 
Report; he had adopted a confron- 
tationist posture on the Ram 
Janambhoomi-Babri Masjid issue to 
broaden his support base. 

On November 6, the Speaker of 
the Lok Sabha notified the Janata Dal 
dissidents that the 25 expelled mem¬ 
bers of the Dal would be treated as 
“unattached”. With this decision the 
strength of the Janata Dal in the 
House came down from 140 to 115 on 
the eve of the crucial vole of con¬ 
fidence in Mr V.P. Singh. Mr Chandra 
Shekhar announced that his group 
would be named Janata Dal 
(Socialist). The National Front and 
the Janata Dal have ruled out any 
truck with the Congress (I) and the 
BJP and decided to go to people on 
the basic i.ssues of secularism and so¬ 
cial justice on which the Front 
Government fell on Nov 7. 

Cong (I) saves Gujarat Ministr}’: 
An event of much significance oc¬ 
curred in the Gujarat capital on 
November 1 when the Congress (1) 
backed the Janata Dal ministry, 
headed by Mr Chimanbhai Patel, 
which would otherwise have been 
defeated since the BJP had 
withdrawn support. As a result. Chief 
Minister Patel won the vole of con¬ 
fidence in the Stale Assembly with 
the full support of the Congress and 
Independents. The Stale Congress 
did not want to have President’s rule. 
The Congress support will be i.ssuc- 
based, not unconditional. 

Earlier crises: Mr V.P. Singh’s 
Government had to face several 
crises. After prolonged consultations 
with his colleagues as well as allies of 
the National Front, Mr VP. Singh dis¬ 
missed Mr Devi Lai, Deputy Prime 
Mini.sler, on August 1. He had hurled 
charges of corruption and other ir¬ 
regularities against several senior 
Ministers (especially Mr Arun 
Nehru) and described Mr VP. Singh 
as “spineless”. He had based his 
charge-sheet on a letter, later found 
to be forged, supposedly sent to the 
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President of India on November 26, 
1987, accusing some leading 
politicians of accepting commissions 
in the Bofors gun ease. 

Mr YP. Singh held Mr Devi Lai 
responsible for “violating all canons 
of collective responsibility”, specifi¬ 
cally of “forwarding a forged letter to 
him”, levelling very serious allega¬ 
tions against Cabinet colleagues and 
making derogatory remarks against 
Mr YP. Singh himself. 

There was a crisis in the National 
Front on July 14, when the Prime 
Minister had sent his resignation to 
party Chief S.R. Bommai, to protest 
against Mr ()m Parkash Chautala’s 
re-induction as the Haryana Chief 
Minister. Following strong protests 
by various parties, Mr Chautala 
stepped down and was succeeded by 
Mr Hukam Singh. 

Meliam Pull: Commission’s ver¬ 
dict: The dismal echoes of the 
Meham (Haryana) election, held on 
February 27, 19^>0, which became the 
cause of much political trouble and 
brought discredit to the ruling Janata 
Dal, were heard for many months. 
The blatant poll malpractices 
adopted there were repeatedly 
quoted by opposition political parties 
and others as a standing stigma on the 
country’s electoral system. The sig¬ 
nificant verdict of the Election 
Commission’s official observer was 
that the poll was rigged with the ac¬ 
tive help of local officials. 

The observer made the following 
points: A DSP stamped ballot papers 
in Chandi village; the local 
bureaucracy, particularly the SP of 
Rohtak, delayed the deployment of 
Central forces in sensitive villages, 
thus giving time for rigging; many vil¬ 
lagers alleged that a son of Mr 
Chautala had come in a police vehicle 
and rigged the poll. Nor did Mr 
Chautala’s administration come out 
any better in the rcpolling in eight 
booths on February 28. 

ANOTHER MOVE ON 
MANDAL REPORT 

^ In a politically motivated step, the 
U.P. Government issued an or¬ 
dinance on November 12 raising the 
quota of reservation for backward 
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classes from 15 per cent to 27 per cent 
on the lines of the announcement 
made by Mr VP. Singh early in August 
which led to much bloodshed. The 
High Court stayed implementation of 
the order on two writ petitions, filed 
on behalf of the Human Rights As¬ 
sociation and some students of the 
Lucknow University. While adjourn¬ 
ing the hearing, the court observed 
that even one day’s delay was grave 
since valuable lives of young men 
were being lost on the streets “every 
now and then”. 

The petitioners challenged the 
ordinance mainly on the ground that 
the classification had been made 
solely on the basis of caste, which is 
not permissible under the Constitu¬ 
tion. Similar reservation made by the 
Union Government in Central ser¬ 
vices has been challenged before the 
Supreme Court, which has stayed the 
implementation. 

Further, the effect of increasing 
the reservation for backward cla.sses 
was that the total re.servation had 
gone up to 62 per cent for class-I and 
55 per cent for Class-11 and IV posts 
which is against the orders of the 
Supreme Court under which the 
reservations should not exceed 50 per 
cent of the total posts. 

S,C/S AND ST/s 
P LIGHT 

^ The wide gap between the 
Government’s periodic pronounce¬ 
ments and the realities on the ground 
again became obvious during F»0. 
On the one hand the Union Go\crn- 
ment reaffirmed its decision to 
reserve 27 per cent posts in the 
Government for backward classes 
despite the strong opposition by the 
other sections of the populatiiMi; on 
the other, the Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes arc not getting the benefits 
they arc supposed to get. The 2*Hh 
report of the Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes (for 1987-89) is a severe indict¬ 
ment of the Government. Such indict¬ 
ment from the Commissioner, who 
enjoys constitutional status under Ar¬ 
ticle 338, certainly calls for notice. 

The report has deplored the 
failure of the Centre and various 


State governments in not initiating i 
any action on the 34 recommenda¬ 
tions of the la.sl report. These recom¬ 
mendations pertain to enactment of a 
Central law to prohibit use of force in 
civil matters in which S.C.s and S.T.s 
arc involved; making the law con- j 
cerning alienation of land belonging 
to S.C.s and S.T.s more stringent; 
suitable laws for enforcing the prin¬ 
ciples of “land to the tiller”, enacting 
a comprehensive law on reservations; 
according the highest priority under 
the tribal sub-plans to end exploita¬ 
tion, and preparation of a com¬ 
prehensive policy paper to ensure 
equitable place for S.C.s and S.T.s in 
ali spheres. 

The National Development 
Council has not found it necessary to 
consider in its totality the important 
issue of dealing with those who have 
not cxerci.sed their responsibility of 
protecting the weaker sections. 

CASTE, CLASS 
DISTINCTION 

There has been considerable am- 
usion irt the country about the 
precise difference between the 
nomenclatures “castes” and “classes” 
in respect of grant of concessions and 
privileges in the .system of reserva¬ 
tions. A legal expert has pointed out 
the vital distinction which, if accepted 
by the Government and the general 
public, might transform the impact of 
reservations and the consequences. 

Article 34fi of the Constitution 
provides for appointment of a Com- 
mis.sion to investigate the conditions 
of the backward classes. The Mandal 
Commission set up under this Article 
however investigated the conditions 
of the backward castes. “Thus the 
Commi.ssioii has carried out the in¬ 
vestigations in violation of the 
provisions of the Constitution. The 
recommendations are therefore ultra 
vircs'\ so runs the legal argument. 

Article 16(4), which is being 
relied upon by the (lovcrnment, 
speaks of the backward class of 
cili/ens. The (Jovernment has 
replaced cla.ss by caste. Moreover, 
Articles 341 and .342 of the Constitu¬ 
tion empower the Ciovcrnment to 
specify the castes, races and tribes 
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which will be deemed to be 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. Equality of status and of op¬ 
portunity and promotion thereof 
among all, is enunciated in the 
Preamble to the Constitution. Article 
16(1) of the Constitution lays down 
that there shall be equality of oppor¬ 
tunity for all citizens in matters relat¬ 
ing to employment or appointment to 
any office under the State. Article 
15(1) lays down that the State shall 
not discriminate against any citizen 
on grounds only of religion, race, 
caste, vSex, place of birth, or any of 
them. Thus, except for SCs and STs, 
which form ‘classes’ in themselves, 
and which arc covered by Article 335, 
read with Article 16(4), no powers 
are vested in the Government to 
make provision for economically 
weaker sections. The proposed reser¬ 
vation scheme, it is contended, chan¬ 
ges the basic structure of the 
Constitution. 

POLL REFORMS BILL 

w In accordance with the Janata 
Dal’s election commitment, the Na¬ 
tional Front Go\ernmcnt announced 
in the Lok Sabha on May 4,1990, that 
a Bill for major electoral reforms, in¬ 
cluding a time-limit for by-clections, 
increase in deposits from inde¬ 
pendents, a check on advertisements 
in newspapers and strengthening of 
the Election Commission would be 
introduced in Parliament soon. Sig¬ 
nificantly, the Lok Sabha adopted on 
that day a BJP leader’s private Bill for 
State funding of elections. A special 
committee had been set up early in 
1990 to study the problem in detail 
and suggest measures for remedying 
the flaws in the .system. 

Among the reforms likely to be 
made is a large-scale delimitation of 
constituencies involving a reduction 
in their size, by amending the Con¬ 
stitution if necessary. Efforts are also 
to be made to check the menace of 
criminalisation of politics with the 
consent of all parties. State funding of 
elections is however deemed imprac¬ 
ticable. 

The long-awaited report of the 
high-powered Committee on Elec¬ 
toral Reforms, submitted to the 


Central Government on May 9, made 
several important recommendations 
which will presumably form the basis 
of the new Bill on poll reforms. The 
panel has proposed State funding of 
elections not in cash but in kind (fuel 
or petrol for vehicles, supply of 
copies of electoral rolls, hire charges 
for a certain number of microphones, 
etc). But such assistance will be ex¬ 
tended only to candidates put up by 
recognised political parties, not to in¬ 
dependents or others nominated by 
unrecognised groups. 

DISMAL FATE OF 
JAWAHAR YOJANA 

^ The much-publicised and com¬ 
prehensive Jawahar Rozgar Yojana 
(JRY) launched by the Congress 
Government under Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi’s leadership in 1989 has evi¬ 
dently shared the fate of most of the 
official projects announced by the 
Central Government in a bid to claim 
credit for efforts to remove poverty 
and unemployment. 

The Yojana was launched by 
merging all rural employment 
programmes with the primary aims of 
avoiding duplication of efforts and 
generating additional gainful employ¬ 
ment for the unemployed and the 
under-employed in the rural areas 
more systematically and economical¬ 
ly. 

The latest assessment shows that 
20 States and Union Territories failed 
to provide even 50 per cent of the 
targeted employment opportunities 
under the scheme during the year 
1989-90. Tamil Nadu is the only State 
which has generated more man-days 
under the scheme, with an achieve¬ 
ment of over 100 per cent. Assam 
could achieve only 19.23 per cent of 
the target and Meghalaya 19.32 per 
cent. 

The States which have met more 
than 50 per cent of the target arc West 
Bengal (78.90), Punjab (78.12 per 
cent), Himachal Pradesh (68.35 per 
cent), Rajasthan (58.39), U.P. (58.37), 
Haryana (53.32), Andhra Pradesh 
(45.24), Bihar (47.93) and Madhya 
Pradesh (40 per cent). 


MORE POLL VIOLENCE 

^ Evidently, a stage has been 
reached when no election —local. 
State or national — can be conducted 
without violence, rigging and other 
r.alpracticcs, and the entry of 
criminals and other types of 
gangsters, including gun-wielding 
hoodlums. During the Calcutta Cor¬ 
poration polls held last summer there 
were bomb attacks in various parts of 
the city. An enquiry has been ordered 
into the incidents and the state of 
police preparedness to meet such 
situations. 

According to shrewd observers, 
both the CPM and the Congress, the 
main contenders, had engaged 
criminal elements to create disorder 
and help defeat the rivals. The bomb 
attack on school children by political¬ 
ly motivated ruffians was further 
evidence that parts of the city were 
under the control of desperadoes. 

NEW EDUCATION 
POLICY 

^ Radical changes in the Union 
Government’s education policy were 
planned during the past year (1990) 
so as to end the degree-job link and 
stop the mass production of degree 
and diploma holders. A degree or 
diploma did not necessarily mean the 
holder had acquired wisdom, the 
then Prime Minister staled in Delhi 
.some months ago. Changes in the 
socio-economic structure of society 
were a pre-requisite for providing 
uniform education to everyone. He 
conceded that it was the respon¬ 
sibility of the people in power to en¬ 
sure that the new generation was 
properly educated. 

The Government of India has 
decided to slick to the three-language 
formula but has ordered a review of 
the national policy on education with 
a view to reducing disparities in 
standards and broadening the base of 
good education. The Government 
decided to review the National 
Education Policy enunciated in 1986 
and also the Navodya Vidyalaya 
scheme. Steps would be taken to 
bring down the percentage of drop¬ 
outs in schools from 50 to 20 by 1995. 
Without combating poverty the prob- 
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lem of drop-outs could not be tackled 
effectively. 

RELIGIOUS FRENZY 
AND RIOTS 

^ In September, October and 
November, 1990, many parts of the 
country witnessed communal riots, 
religious frenzy of unusual intensity 
and prolonged tensions all leading to 
a breakdown of law and order. The 
determined campaign by the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad, (actively backed by 
the BJP) on the one hand, and certain 
Muslim organisations, on the other, 
led to communal riots in the highly 
vulnerable areas. There were police 
firings at some places, including 
Ayodhya, where the mob defied the 
orders of the police, partly damaged 
the Babri Masjid, made a mockery of 
the arrangements designed to 
prevent unlawful activity, and suf¬ 
fered heavy casualties in the process. 
Scores of houses and shops were 
damaged in the disturbances and cur¬ 
few had to be imposed in several 
towns of U.P. and other States. 

Among the worst alfceted Slates 
were U.P., some areas of the South, 
Gujarat, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh 
and Andhra Pradesh. There were 
numerous cases of slabbing and arson 
as thousands of “Kar Sewaks” of the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad and the BJP 
made attempts on October 30 (and 
also earlier) to occupy the disputed 
area. The agony of violence and the 
heavy losses suffered by innocent 
people, besides those who defied 
police directives in pursuance of their 
religious convictions (about 120 lives 
were lost), caused much concern. 

Arrest of Advani: Intense 
violence: In a courageous highly 
risky step, the Government arrested 
BJP President L.K. Advani at Samas- 
tipur (Bihar) on October 27 under 
the National Security Act and flown 
to Damka. He told newsmen that his 
arrest will not stand in the way of the 
Ayodhya temple being built. “By ar¬ 
resting me the Prime Minister has 
merely hurt the sentiments of the 
Hindus.” The Rath in which he had 
been riding was confiscated by the 
Bihar Government. 

The situation in Bihar and in 


many other northern States became 
tense following the arrest. Mr Advani 
contended that his detention order 
was malafide and the charges “made 
out were utterly false”. According to 
Mr Advani, the decision to arrest him 
was prompted not by concern for 
maintenance of public order but by 
“sordid political considerations”. 
The police reports bear out that the 
Rath Yatra was peaceful, that it did 
evoke tremendous public response in 
villages and towns it passed through. 
Not a single communal incident oc¬ 
curred anywhere on the route of the 
Rath Yatraj he claimed. 

Temple Issue: About 100 deaths 
were reported as violence continued 
unabated in various parts of the 
country (U.P, Gujarat, Madhya 
Pradesh and Karnataka) in the after¬ 
math of the Vishwa Hindu Parishad’s 
‘Kar Seva’ programme at Ayodhya. 
The law and order situation took a 
nose dive with clashes, confronta¬ 
tions, tensions and violence in dif¬ 
ferent parts of U.P. leading to 
imposition of curfew in as many as 22 
towns. The curfew-bound Stale capi¬ 
tal where life was paralysed 
epitomises the situation in various 
parts of the State. 

Protests in Pakistan: Pakistani 
security forces moved to protect 
Hindu temples as thousands of Mus¬ 
lims protested against Ayodhya-rc- 
lated events in India. Troops drove 
through Karachi and other southern 
cities in trucks fitted with machine- 
guns. 

Anti-Hindu protests were .staged 
outside mosques in Karachi, 
Hyderabad, Sukkur, Nawabshah and 
Mir pur Khas in southern Pakistan, 
where many of the country’s 1.5 mil¬ 
lion Hindus live. Protesters shouted 
slogans against Mr L.K. Advani. 

Violence in Dhaka: Para¬ 
military troops were called out and an 
indefinite curfew was imposed in old 
Dhaka and the southern port city of 
Chittagong on October 30 to quell 
armed Muslim mobs from burning 
Hindu temples and homes and loot¬ 
ing shops in protest against the 
“storming” of the Babri Masjid in 
Ayodhya. 

Police arrested at least 200 


people mostly members of the fun¬ 
damentalist Islami Chhatra Sena on 
charges of inciting violence and 
arson. At least 30 temples and more 
than 100 shops owned by Hindus 
were either ransacked or burned in 
old Dhaka, Chittagong and northern 
Mymensingh towns. 

INDO-SOVIET TREATY 
EXTENSION 

^ Mr VP. Singh, accompanied by a 
large delegation, paid a fruitful visit 
to the Soviet Union (July 23-26, 
1990), and held wide-ranging talks 
with President Gorbachov and other 
leaders. The leaders not only reaf¬ 
firmed the two countries’ traditional 
ties of friendship but also agreed to 
readjust their economic and trade 
relations in the light of the dramatic 
changes taking place in the world at 
present and likely to lake place in the 
years to come. They agreed to extend 
the 1971 Treaty of Friendship when its 
20-ycar term expires in IWl. Both 
countries have reaffirmed their com¬ 
mitment to maintain the dynamism 
that has been a feature of their rela¬ 
tions during the last three decades 
and more. 

A joint statement indicated a 
shared perspective on most of the 
world issues they discussed. The 
Soviet Union will continue to give 
.soft-term loans for joint ventures. On 
the Kashmir issue the Soviet Union 
affirmed its stand and agreed that the 
issue should not be internationalised. 
The Soviet Prime Minister removed 
the apprehensions of a change in the 
Kremlin’s stand following the detente 
and the changed international situa¬ 
tion. 

TERRORISM UPSWING 
IN PUNJAB 

^ In recent weeks terrorists in Pun¬ 
jab have became more acli\e, reck¬ 
lessly killing innocent people and 
creating panic in the border areas, 
especially Gurdaspiir, Baiala and 
Tarn Taran. The regional security 
personnel and the army have suffered 
heavily, losing many jawans w ho were 
cither lrapt'>cd by the killers in iso¬ 
lated places or died in cnc\)unlcrs. 
The army units were withdrawn from 
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the Indo-Pakistan border, after a stay 
of about five months in 1990, but they 
had suffered heavy casualties at the 
hands of terrorists. 

Six battalions (about 6,000 sol¬ 
diers) had been moved up as the 
second line of defence in sensitive 
border areas to help the BSF check 
the flow of weapons and terrorists 
from Pakistan. While the 24 bat¬ 
talions of the BSF, the largest peace¬ 
time Indian formation in a single 
State, continued its unenviable vigil, 
the army was deployed between three 
and five kms behind them to cover up 
any weak spots. 

The Intelligence wing had been 
receiving sufficient indications that 
the army was going to be the new 
target for the ultras who had plenty of 
armaments. 

Pak fillip to terrorism: Security 
personnel officers in Punjab fear that 
the IJI Government in Islamabad 
would give all-out aid and encourage¬ 
ment to Punjab extremists. They 
believe that Prime Minister Nawaz 
Sharif had been active in providing 
assistance to the terrorists during his 
tenure as Chief Minister of the Pun¬ 
jab province. 

While the Bhutto government 
pretended that the “Sikh card ” would 
not be played, there would be no such 
pretentions now, the officials say, and 
stressed the need for counter-plans. 

Mr Sharif is stated to have per¬ 
sonally entertained some terrorist 
leaders residing in Pakistan. He had a 
FAX connection with Mr Jagjit Singh 
Chauhan, a London-based former 
self-styled President of “Khalislan”. 

Most of the weapons in use by the 
terrorists in Punjab came from Dar- 
has, near Peshawar (NWFP), known 
to be one of the largest illegal arms 
manufacturing markets in the world. 
A steady supply of weapons uplo the 
international border cannot be as¬ 
sured without top-level connivance. 

The situation is compounded by 
corruption, insensitivity, and the 
smugness that has seeped into Indian 
Punjab bureaucracy. Terrori.sts em¬ 
boldened by a crumbling administra¬ 
tion openly move in large e.r- ' in 
broad daylight. 


NEW INITIATIVES ON 
KASHMIR 

1^ While the VP. Singh-led National 
Front Government could do little to 
resolve the Kashmir tangle despite 
the change of Governor, Mr Chandra 
Shekhar, who is closer to the J & K 
National Conference and its leader, 
Dr Farooq Abdullah, has started new 
moves to end the tangle. Governor 
Girish Saxena gave a full report on 
the situation in the Valley-highly 
disconcerting as it is-to the new 
Prime Minister, who is inclined to 
adopt a policy of reconciliaiion. 

The former Chief Minister, Dr 
Farooq Abdullah, who held a series 
of meetings with Mr Chandra Shek¬ 
har, in the middle of November, 
hoped the Centre would take neces¬ 
sary measures to restore the con¬ 
fidence of the people of Kashmir and 
demanded setting up of a broad- 
based commission of enquiry to look 
into alleged police atrocities. He also 
conferred with Congre.ss President, 
Rajiv (jandhi and others on the politi¬ 
cal situation and sought their help in 
redressing the genuine grievances of 
the people. 

The former Chief Minister held 
the National Front Government 
responsible for “letting loose a reign 
of terror against innocent people”. 
The people were subjected to torture 
and inhuman treatment, he alleged. 
The \'.P. Singh (jovernment had no 
policy on Kashmir, he claimed. Its 
“iron fist” policy alienated the people 
from the national mainstream. The 
need of the hour is to create con¬ 
fidence among the people including 
minorities. Mr Chandra Shekhar, 
soon after becoming the Prime Mini¬ 
ster, held consultations with National 
Conference leaders to a.sccrlain their 
views on the Kashmir situation and to 
seek their cooperation in restoring 
peace there. 

CONSTITUTION 

AMENDMENTS 

^ The Lok Sabha passed on April 5, 
1990, the 65lh Constitution Amend¬ 
ment (later renumbered 64th) seek¬ 
ing to extend President’s rule in 
Punjab by six months from May 11, 


1990. The Bill had earlier fallen 
through on March 30 in the House for 
want of the requisite two-thirds 
majority. 

76th Amendment: Early in Oc¬ 
tober, 1990, Parliament passed the 
76th amendment, empowering the 
Government to extend President’s 
rule in Punjab for another six months 
from November 10, since elections 
could not be held in the State amidst 
the continuing violence and tensions. 
All political parties agreed that hold¬ 
ing elections in the prevailing situa¬ 
tion would be inadvisable. 

Yet another Constitutional 
amendment was on the anvil, the 
74lh. This amendment seeks to 
streamline the country’s panchayat 
system, mostly on the lines projiosed 
in the Rajiv (iandhi Government’s 
64th Amendment Bill, 1989. Among 
other things, the Bill seeks a five-year 
tenure for panchayati raj institutions 
and urban local bodies and the hold¬ 
ing of elections within six months in 
the even! of their supersession, fhe 
Bill.provides for direct elections to 
urban local bodies and for reseiva- 
tion of not less than one-third of the 
scats for women. The Bill proposes to 
add a new section in the Constitution 
to provide for a f^ani sabha in each 
village besides panchayats. 

LAND REFORM LAWS 
UNCHALLENGEABLE 

^ Part of the reason for the failure of 
land reforms in the country is the 
endless litigation by landowners. In a 
bid to eliminate this snag, the Union 
Government decided in 1990 to in¬ 
clude land reform laws in the Ninth 
Schedule as to make them unchallen¬ 
geable in the courts. As many as 5.5 
such laws passed by various Slates 
after 1984 have been included in the 
Schedule. A Conslilulioiial bill was 
passed by Parliament in this regard. 

West Bengal, with its accent on 
land reforms, had passed 10 laws. 
Other Slates whose land reforms gel 
protection are Gujarat —7 laws, 
Madhya Pradesh —6 laws, Andhra 
Pradesh and Bihar —5 each, Orissa 
and Tamil Nadu —4 each, 
Maharashtra and Rajasthan —3 each, 
Himachal Pradesh, Kerala and Pon- 
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dicherry —2 each and Karnataka and 
U.P. —one each. Article 31-A of the 
Constitution protects agrarian 
reform laws from being declared void 
on grounds of taking away or abridg¬ 
ing fundamental rights conferred by 
Articles 14 and 19. In the first Con¬ 
stitutional amendment in the fifties, 
13 land reforms were included in the 
Ninth Schedule. In 1984, many more 
land laws were brought under the 
purview of the Schedule. 

SORRY PLIGHT OF 
JUDICIARY 

^ During 1990 there was much ad¬ 
verse comment in the judiciary. Apart 
from the long delay in securing justice 
and disconcerting arrears of pending 
cases in courts, there were allegations 
of corruption and misuse of authority 
by some judges, especially in 
Maharashtra. The then Union Law 
Minister, Mr Dinesh Cioswami, 
sounded the warning that if justice is 
not time oriented, the judiciary itself 
may collapse, giving rise to “mafia 
and other illegal organised groups”. 
Extra-legal authorities are already 
raising their heads and posing a 
threat to our judicial and democratic 
system. 

Of course there is need to render 
timely justice so that the people may 
not lose faith in the judicial system 
and seek redress through extra-legal 
authorities. There are about 1.8 mil¬ 
lion cases pending in various High 
Courts of the country and more than 
2,00,000 in the Supreme Court. One 
of the steps taken by the Union 
Ciovernment to reduce litigation was 
the introduction of a National Judi¬ 
cial Commission Bill in Parliament 
with the aim of ensuring justice for 
people without any delay. For the 
majority of the cases the Government 
itself is the litigant. The Government 
has decided to take steps to reduce 
such litigation. 

CONSENSUS ON 
RIGHT TO WORK 

^ The Chief Ministers of States 
reached a virtual consensus on the 
Right to Work at the National 
Development Council meeting in 
Delhi in October. Mr VP. Singh, ad¬ 


dressing the Council, stressed the 
need for States to take steps to create 
necessary infrastructure at the 
grassroot level to implement the new 
right. The consensus on the issue was 
that the resource situation and the 
potential available in the country 
needed to be taken into account. It 
was agreed that the problem should 
be studied carefully and the right im¬ 
plemented in a phased manner. The 
meeting also decided to have a com¬ 
mittee of NDC to prepare a “practi¬ 
cal formula”. 

BOFORS PROBE AT 
STANDSTILL 

^ Mr VP. Singh made a firm com¬ 
mitment during and after his election 
campaign in November, 1989, that he 
would do his best to probe the Bofors 
gun deal and other corruption scan¬ 
dals such as the Cierman submarine 
affair. Despite his best clforis, he 
found himself up against a \\eli. 'I'he 
Swedish Government, while disclos¬ 
ing the secret portion of the Bofors 
report at the insi.slencc of the Naliiui- 
al Front Government, imposed a con¬ 
dition that the unpublished report 
must not be released to Parliament 
and public because the contents af¬ 
fect business and their divulgcnce 
would flout their code. On Nov 11, 
P/H), Mr VP. Singh expressed the 
hope that his successor would not 
scuttle the investigations into these 
scandals, especially the multi-million 
dollar Bofors transaction, and ensure 
that suitable punishment was meted 
out to the guilty. His fear apparently 
was that under Congress-1 pressure 
the probe might be diopped. 

Meanwhile the Swedish inves¬ 
tigation into the Bofors affair appears 
to have reached a deadlock with the 
police and the public prosecutor 
saying they have no information that 
can motivate them to reactivate inves¬ 
tigation. The only hope to gel to the 
bottom of the scandal that is still open 
is that the courts in Switzerland may 
relax their bank secrecy. “If that hap¬ 
pens, then we may be able to handle 
the matter in another way”, says the 
police investigator. “We must be able 
to trace the money. That is the vital 
point for an eventual indictment.” 


INDIA TOP BUYER OF 
SWEDISH WEAPONS 

^ The Swedish Statistical Central 
Bureau has released statistics show¬ 
ing that India led the shoppers* list for 
weapons during January-July this 
year. This leading position can be ex¬ 
plained as a direct fall-out of this 
country’s large order with the Bofors 
company. 

A researcher with the Swedish 
Peace and Arbitration Society 
(SPAS), commenting on the reduc¬ 
tion, says “the current figures are 
gladdening. However, in spite of the 
positive developments, there con¬ 
tinues an export that conflicts with 
the Swedish regulations”. Among 
others these conlliciing exports arc to 
India, the US and Singapore. “All 
I Svvedish exports have to be ter¬ 
minated.” 

The figures released show a 
sharp decline in weapons export in 
the in St se\en months of 1990. During 
this period the weapons export 
declined by 0.7 per cent of the total 
war material cx|X)rt. In real figures it 
means a decrease of 57 per cent vis-a- 
vis the same period in 1989. Sweden 
exported weapons and ammunition 
[ during the first seven months of this 
t year for Kroner 1.29 billion com¬ 
pared with Kroner 3.02 billion for the 
corresponding period last year. 

Se\eral i)f Sweden’s largest 
weapons clients are vanishing as 
buyers. Featuring in this list are Pakis¬ 
tan. Vene/ucla. Nigeria, Tunisia and 
Indonesia. Of the total arms exports 
during the i)eriod Jaiiuary-July, 37 
per cent went to the Third World, 
which compares with a significant 
decline from 60 per cent over the 
same period in 1989. 

INTER-STATE RIVER 
DISPUTES 

^ Among tlie river water disputes 
that was much in the limelight in 1990 
was the one over C'auvery waters, be¬ 
tween Tamil Nadu and Karnataka. 
The talks between leaders of the two 
States (as many as 26 rounds have 
taken place so far) have proved fruil- 
Karnataka is ivlieved to have 
! ul:li^ed the iiiViC-lag in constructing 
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dams and impounding the disputed 
waters, thus denying Tamil Nadu its 
share of the water. The Tamil Nadu 
Chief Minister sought reference of 
the dispute to a tribunal and desired 
that the Centre should inform the 
Supreme Court about the matter. On 
May 4 the court directed that the 
issue be referred to a tribunal. 

Mr V.P. Singh, the then Prime 
Minister, supported the view that the 
water dispute should be decided by 
the Inter-State Council. Tamil Nadu 
meanwhile indicated that it would not 
participate in further talks. The 
AIADMK and Congress MPs 
presented a memorandum to the 
Prime Minister demanding reference 
of the dispute to a tribunal under the 
Inter-Staic River Water Disputes 
Act. The use of Cauvery waters is 
regulated by agreements of 1892 and 
1924; the latter was made subject to 
revision after 50 years. 

Narmada Project issue: The 
Madhya Pradesh Government on 
April 26, 1990, urged the Centre to 
undertake a review of the Narmada 
project which affects four States- 
Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat, Rajasthan 
and Maharashtra. The M.P. Govern¬ 
ment asked the Centre to undertake a 
review of the project in view of the 
doubts raised about it. These doubts 
pertain to rehabilitation of displaced 
persons, impact on emironment and 
other issues which have come into the 
limelight because of the projects. But 
the World Bank finally approved the 
project, holding the objections by en¬ 
vironmentalists and others as not 
valid. 

FLOOD OF 

INFILTRATORS FROM 
BANGLADESH 

^ Developments in India and their 
repercussions in Bangladesh, includ¬ 
ing the backlash of Ayodhya Temple- 
Babri Masjid conflicts, have caused 
infiltration of thousands of 
Pangladcshis into this country, espe¬ 
cially into Tripura. All political par¬ 
ties in India have expressed concern 
over the unabated influx of foreign 
nationals who have furtively crossed 
the 880-km long Bangladesh border. 
The opposition CPM has criticised 


the Congress-led TVipura Govern¬ 
ment for not taking anti infiltration 
measures and demanded immediate 
sealing of the border along 
Bangladesh. The BJP held both the 
ruling and the opposition parties 
responsible for encouraging infiltra¬ 
tion for their electoral gains. 

The influx of Bangladeshi nation- 
als is creating socio-economic 
problems in the areas under the 
Autonomous District Council (con¬ 
sidered to be the Constitutional 
safeguard of the tribals in the State). 

The Indian People’s Front 
demanded that the Central Govern¬ 
ment seriously take up the matter 
with Bangladesh and adopt all anti- 
infiltralion measures. At least four 
lakh Bangladeshi nationals have 
entered this tiny State since 1971, ex¬ 
erting tremendous pressure on the 
fragile economy. Infiltrators apart, 
there are about 70,000 Chakma 
refugees from the Chittagong hill 
tract of Bangladesh in Tripura camps. 

INDIA TO GET 
BOFORS PAPERS 

^ After prolonged efforts, the 
Government of India seems to have 
succeeded in respect of the Bofors 
secret documents. According to an 
official report on November 16, the 
Swiss Supreme Court had directed 
that documents piertaining to one of 
the six frozen secret Swiss bank ac¬ 
counts be handed over to India for 
further investigations into the allega¬ 
tions of kickbacks in the Bofors deal. 

This important development 
came when the Swiss Supreme Court 
(known there as the Federal Court) 
rejected the appeal on behalf of the 
AE Services, Ltd., whose Swiss ac¬ 
count is one of the six accounts forzen 
earlier. The Swiss court had rejected 
the appeal on behalf of the AE Ser¬ 
vices and ruled that the relevant 
documents be handed over to India. 
The papers may be available very 
soon. 

Mr V.P. Singh urged Mr Chandra 
Shekhar, the new Prime Minister, to 
follow up the case and get it com¬ 
pleted. 


INDIA EMERGING AS 
"BIG POWER” 

w According to U.S. official sources, 
India secs itself as an emerging great 
power and is determined to achieve a 
dominant position in South Asia, 
commensurate with its overwhelming 
preponderance in population, 
resources and economic strength, by 
the late 1990s. “Over the next ten 
years, wc expect Indian power 
projection capabilities to improve 
substantially in the areas of maritime 
strike, amphibious assault, heavy air¬ 
lift and naval and forward air base 
construction”, the Pentagon says in its 
annual report entitled “Soviet 
Military Power”. 

By the late 1990s, India may have 
medium and even inter-continental- 
rangc ballistic missiles with nuclear 
warheads. The report evaluates not 
only Soviet power but also the power 
of countries with whom the Soviets 
have close relations in the Third 
World. However, there is nothing to 
indicate that India will make serious 
efforts to exercise its military power 
outside the Indian Ocean, even with 
areas with large overseas Indian com¬ 
munities. IVoubled relations with her 
neighbours, especially Pakistan, will 
tend to preoccupy India’s attention, 
as well as domestic sectarian strife in 
Punjab and elsewhere, adds the as¬ 
sessment. 

INDIAN OCEAN AS 
PEACE ZONE 

^ India’s repeated plea for making 
the Indian Ocean a Peace Zone has 
proved fruitless, but the effort con¬ 
tinues. On September 24 the Presi¬ 
dent of Seychelles, Mr France Albert 
Rene, and the President of India, Mr 
R. Venkataraman, underscored the 
need for intensified efforts to turn the 
Indian Ocean into a zone of peace. 
Mr Venkataraman expressed concern 
at the Gulf crisis which, he said, had 
“caused greater militarisation” in the 
Indian Ocean region. The security 
situation in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood has worsened considerably. He 
emphasised that the Gulf crisis re- 
c^uired a “political, non-military solu¬ 
tion”. India had registered its 
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opposition to the use of force in inter¬ 
state relations and called for prompt 
withdrawal of Iraq from Kuwait 
“whose sovereignty must be res¬ 
tored”. 

But the Western Powers, espe¬ 
cially the USA, regardless of the plea 
of India and the other littoral States, 
have sent large contingents to the 
Ocean area to ward off the danger of 
attack by Iraq and to fight a war if 
necessary. 

INDIANS ATOMIC 
PROGRESS 

^ The latest report about the Narora 
atomic plant indicates that the 
progress of the country’s atomic 
energy establishments has been fairly 
satisfactory. The second unit of 
(NAPP) is likely to be commissioned 
by the end of NAPP has two 

units of pressurised heavy water reac¬ 
tor of 2.^5-MW each, using natural 
uranium as fuel. It will serve as a base 
load station feeding power to the 
northern grid. The work on the sta¬ 
tion commenced in March, 107S, 
Unil-I achieved criticality on March 
12, 1987, and was synchronised to the 
grid in .luly, 1989. The expenditure so 
far is put at Rs 583.50 crore. 

The Kakrapar atomic power 
project (KAPP), which will serve as a 
base load power station supplying 
power to the western region, has in¬ 
volved an expenditure of Rs ()(y(}.(y9 
crore upto 1989-90. The original 
sanctioned cost was Rs 382.52 crore. 
Cost of the project, which was ac¬ 
corded financial sanction in July, 
1981, has been revised to Rs 475 crore 
due to escalating costs of materials. 
This project consists of two units of 
pressurised heavy water reactors of 
235 MW each using natural uranium 
as fuel. 

The sanctioned cost of the Rajas¬ 
than atomic power project (RAPP), 
which will serve the northern grid, is 
Rs 711.57 crorc. About 81.50 per cent 
of the work on the project remains to 
be done. The cost incurred on the 
project so far is Rs 194.05 crorc. 

The Kaiga atomic project com¬ 
prising two units of pressurised heavy 
water reactors of 235 MW each using 
natural uranium as fuel was approved 
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in June, 1987, at a cost of Rs 730.72 
crorc. About 80 per cent of the work 
remains to be done. A heavy water 
project with two streams based on the 
H2S-II20 exchange process is being 
set up at Manuguru (Andhra 
Pradesh) at an estimated cost of Rs 
421.60 crorc, now revised to Rs 
647.28 crore. During 1989-1990 the 
auxiliaries of the main plant were 
commissioned and are operating. 

INDIAN LEAD IN 
POPULATION GROWTH 

^ India has the dubious distinction 
of being the world’s leader in the 
growth of population. World Bank 
experts believe India would continue 
to contribute more to population 
growth than any other country for the 
next two centuries. In its latest report 
(1990) on world population projec¬ 
tions, the Bank said every year India 
adds to the populace as many people 
as is the total population of Nepal or 
Australia. However, China still 
remains the most |)opuloiis eounlry 
and is likely to hold the ranking for 
almost 11)0 years. 

The countries with the most rapid 
growth were also among those with 
the highest fertility levels. The repint 
showed that life expectancy at birth 
had been increasing worldwide and 
would have risen on an average of 5.5 
a year by 2025. Iiiiropc and the Soviet 
Union would experience a decrease 
in their share of the world’s pi)pula- 
tion from 15 to 10 per cent bv the Near 
2025. 

The world’s population reached 
5.3 billion in 1990 and the total would 
swell by more than ‘X) million annual¬ 
ly until the late b»0s. Within two 
decades, the world's population 
would total seven billion and could 
reach 11 billion by the end of the next 
century. 

The world’s population would 
continue to increase for decades, 
even though growth rates were ex¬ 
pected to begin falling slightly. The 
resulting lower population growth 
rales have not compensated for the 
steadily enlarging populalicui base. 
Asia, which accounts for about .‘'8 per 
cent of the world's population, has 
been growing by about 55 million 


people annually and this rate is likely 
to slow down to about 45 million by 
the year 2(X)5. 

NAXALITES’ NEW 
STRATEGY 

^ Following a deeper study of the 
impact of their tactics of intimidation, 
violence and kidnappings, the 
Naxaliles in Andhra Pradesh are 
reported to have changed their tac¬ 
tics: from disruptors many of them 
are gradually becoming social 
reformers. They no longer stress 
economic and political issues nor do 
they set-up parallel administrations. 
They are now concentrating on refor¬ 
mist programmes like eradication of 
alcoholism and gambling. 

Recent reports from Teicngana 
rlislricts indicate that the forcible oc¬ 
cupation of lands has come to a 
.standstill. Their retaliatory actions to 
punish police informers and other ad¬ 
versaries ha\e declined. They are also 
going slow on holding “Praja Courts”, 
which aimed at delivering in.slant ju.s- 
lice to poor people. However, they 
have intensified a campaign in favour 
of prohibition, particularly in the coal 
belt where large numbers of mine 
workers are addicted to liquor. There 
is a concerted drive by a front or¬ 
ganisation of the People’s War (Jroup 
of Naxalites. 

Police belicNe that the Na.xalites 
have taken up the cause of prohibi¬ 
tion to wipe out the ‘sligma” that they 
had acquired by indulging in violent 
acli\ilies like burning buses, attack¬ 
ing police stations and kidnapping 
elected representali\es. They hope to 
gain sympathy and support of 
womenfolk who usually bear the 
brunt of drunkards in the family. In 
Oclober-NoNember the Naxaliles 
again resorted to kidnappings to got 
their comrades released. 
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Round-up of International Affairs 


MAJOR EVENTS IN BRIEF 

Historic pacts for peace and disarmament-End of Super Power rival¬ 
ries and tensions—Formal farewell to Cold War—Iraq's irwasion of 
Kuwait-Renewed UN activity for peace-Soviet Union faces collapse— 
Apartheid on way out at last-Basic rights and equality for African blacks 
after epic struggle—Accord on Cambodia. 

^^ontinuing the welcome trends noticeable in J989, the year 1990 was remark¬ 
able free from Superpower tensions and rivalries. In fact it was a year when the 
efforts in most parts of the world (except Iraq) were for eliminating discords and 
consolidating the moves for peace and unity. Simultaneously, the unmistakable 
drive was to do away with military alliances (WARSAW is already out of the 
picture, while NATO is only a pale shadow of its fomter aggyessive-self). 

The Cold War that led to massive manufacture and piling up of weapons wits 
formally declared dead and gone in July in London throu^i a Western Power 
declaration. The end of the tension-ridden era was confinned on November 19, 
1990, at an unprecedented summit of 34 NATO and WARSAW Pact nations held 
in Paris. A landmark treaty slashing their amiaments in Europe was siffted. It was 
the most far-reaching accord on non-nuclear disarmament ever negotiated 

Historic arms Ihealy: The Paris treaty consigts to the scrap-heap tens of 
thousands of conventional weapons and reverses the biggest amts build-up in 
history. 

The treaty, which look 21 months to negotiate slashes the amts of both NATO 
and WARSA Wpacts, though the troop levels and rtuclear amts are not covered 
The expectations are that a treaty on these and other outstanding issues will also 
be sigied soon. Tlte world’s wrongs are thus being mended and bridges of 
friendship are being built wherever possible. The most outstanding developntent 
in this arena was the full understanding reached between the US and the Soviet 
Union, fomter rivals in most fields. The theatres of conflict were demolished and 
the fniits of cooperation instead of conflict increasingly realised 

The Soviet Union, intemaUy, had a fractious and sorely troubled year; with 
separatist trends gaining momentum in all the republics of the once minify Soviet 
bloc. The biggest loser was Mr Mikhail Gorbachov and the Soviet Federal Union 
set-up in Moscow. Never before had Mr Gorbachov been so strong confuted 
and never before had the integrity of the Soviet Union been so gavefy endangered 
All his efforts to establish a new Soviet society throufjt Glasnost and Perestroika 
misfired. His economic reconstruction progvmme was in ruins and Ote Russian 
people have been facing severe hardships, geat stress, emotional and political. 
Because of its internal discords and the fall-off of the constituents, the USSR is 
no longer a Super Power. 

U.S. President George Bush emerged stnmger during the year. In recogiition 
of the realities and the changes in the international climate, the U.S. has decided 
to curtail its foreigt military basis. Many of them had become superfluous. 

Iraq's aggression: Oh the issue of Iraqi aggession against Kuwait President 
Bush played the leader’s role in exposing of President Saddam Hussein; he, 
virtually dictated policies and resolutions to the UN Security Council condentning 
Iraq and calling for sanctions against it. He repeatedly threatened war, sent large 
anny units to the Giilf and turned Saudi Arabia into a major miUUtry base for 
operatitms. 


War threats repeatedly emerged 
and then faded away. But with the US 
detemtined to reverse the aggession 
against Kuwait, many sources regard 
war as inevitable unless, by a miracle, 
Saddam Hussein decides to [mil out its 
forces from Kuwait. He has however 
described the occupation of Kuwait as 
permanent and irreversible. On the 
Iraq issue all Western Powers and both 
.the Soviet Union and the USA are 
united-a rare manifestation of a 
united approach to a ticklish issue. 

While West Asia was sorely dis¬ 
turbed because of the Iraqi aggession 
and Bush-Saddam Hussein threats 
and counter-threats, South Africa 
registered gradual pursuance of peace. 
Namibia became an independent 
country following UN interveiUion and 
South African Whites' belated 
withdrawal. 

End of Apartheid: The racist 
regime in Pretoria climbed down also 
on the issue of apartheid and racial 
discrimination. After many decades of 
stmggle, the blacks have begun to feel 
the onset of a democratic set-up, free 
from the chains of human slavery and 
blatant oppression. President de Klerk 
of South Africa has been removing the 
objectionable racial laws from the 
statute-book. He set free Dr Nelson 
Mandela, the world’s most famous 
freedom fighter, in February. Violence 
I and rqrressim in South Africa have 
been brought to an end. Refreshing 
I winds ofequality and freedmn are now 
blowing over the "DaskContinau*. 

Afghanistan is no Itmger a nuijor 
trouble-sped. The US. has t^ed out 
the Qvil War in that country and the 
Soviet Union too has reduced its com* 
mitments in Kabul. Both the Big 
Powers have ageed not to feed the cott- 
testants with weapons. 

Paldslan witnessed the ouster of 
I Ms Benazir WuUtth who fiat the Oc> 
tdber 24 demons to due Uh whose\ 
leader Nawaz Sharif succeeded her eg* 
PtAistan*s>Rrime MinUtez He. has a 
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comfortable majority in the National 
Assembly and has formed a stable 
ministry. The anny and the Pakistan 
President are backing him. 

China, the giant of the East, still 
sticks to rigid communism, and has 
not yielded to the winds of democracy. 
The dictatorial regime is very much in 
power. 

Cambodia may at last be free of 
internal turmoil. During 1990 an ac¬ 
cord was reached among the major 
Powers on the issue. A U.N.-supervised 
poll is expected to resolve the tangle. 

The Sri Lanka Government is still 
fighting the LTTE militants in the 
northcni districts. Its military offensive 
has lately been successful in weeding 
out the trouble-makers and ensuring 
normalcy in several areas, hut the law¬ 
less elements hit back every novx' and 
then. 

Details of Notable Events 

GULF CRISIS 

^ On August 2,Iraq swallowed 
Kuwait, violating ihc latter country's 
sovereignty and defying the interna¬ 
tional community’s stand-point. 
Since then, the world has been on the 
edge of a precipice. There has been a 
realignment of political forces, with 
the majority of Western countries 
condemning Iraq’s blatant aggression 
and several Muslim countries openly 
or quietly backing Iraq against U.S. 
threats of attack. President Saddam 
I lussein has repeatedly declared that 
the annexation of Kuwait is “eternal 
and irrevocable”. He has also linked 
Iraqi pull-out from Kuwait with the 
demand for Israeli withdraw'al from 
occupied Arab areas. Jordan, Yemen 
and the P.L.O. are on Iraq’s side. 

With both the principal parties 
determined to stick to their respec¬ 
tive stand, the U.S.A. all set to “dis¬ 
cipline” Iraq’s President and Saddam 
Hussein firm on retaining his hold 
over Kuwait, the highly explosive con¬ 
flict in the Gulf has almost reached a 
flash-point. If there is war, it will cer¬ 
tainly have serious consequences for 
the entire world. India would probab¬ 
ly be among the worst sufferers in 
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certain ways, especially in the 
economic arena. 

After several weeks of stalemate, 
the US has stepped up signals for an 
early war against Iraq, without wait¬ 
ing for the U.N. sanctions to have a 
compelling effect so as to make it 
withdraw its forces from Kuwait. The 
U.N. Security Council resolutions, 
passed in quick succession in a bid to 
resolve the crisis, have been 
described as “expressions of world 
conscience”. For once, the U.S. goals 
coincide with those of the Soviet 
Union, China and other major 
countries. 

The U.N. resolutions require 
Iraq to pull out its occupation forces 
from Kuwait, imposing an almost 
total economic blockade against it 
and authorising member-countries 
having forces in the region to enforce 
the decisions. On September 21 the 
Council called for a stiff air embargo 
against Iraq amounting to a blockade. 
Immense dislocation is an inevitable 
sequel to these measures. Saddam 
Hussein has declared that his country 
can go on fighting for years. While the 
U.S. is making preparations fi)r a 
military showdown, lra(| has 
threatened to destroy all oilfields in 
the Gulf if it is attacked. 

Some conservative commen¬ 
tators have (lucslioncd the value of 
sending U.S. troops into Saudi j 
Arabia. The Bush strategy presup¬ 
poses a prolonged, if not indefinite, 
U.S. military presence in the (iulf, 
something that risks alienating the 
Arabs. The U.S. favours the war op- j 
tion, but most of its allies advise | 
restraint. 

Suddnm calls for FaluPs ouster: 

In another move, the Iraqi President 
asked the people of Saudi Arabia to 
overthrow their ruler, King Fahd Bin 
Abdul Azi/, and reiterated his call for 
waging a holy war against the 
American forces in the kingdom. 
Referring to the U.S.-led military 
build-up in the region, Saddam Hus¬ 
sein said his country would not be 
cowed down by this. The U.S. was in 
for a surprise, he cautioned, if it 
thought that it had a superior air 
power, as this would not determine 
the outcome. War, if it look place. 


would be decided by ground forces 
and to meet such an eventuality Iraq 
had more than five million volunteers 
in addition to a regular army of one 
million. 

Giant Powers’ Summit: The 
Summit talks between President Bush 
and President Gorbachov in Helsinki 
on Sept 9 conformed to expectations 
of shrewd observers around the 
world. The summit resulted in a 
broad agreement on several aspects 
of the Gulf crisis and, in effect, 
averted a large-scale armed conflict. 
There were differences on certain 
perceptions, but the Super Powers 
agreed on the main issue; that Iraqi 
forces mu.st pull out of Kuwait. There 
are doubts, however, whether the 
proposed sanctions will prove really 
effective and persuade Iraq to 
icverse its aggression. Restraint 
marked the summit session. 

The U.S. authorities have cau¬ 
tioned Mr Yasser Arafat, Chairman 
of the P.L ()., that the latter’s 
adamant posture would do him much 
harm So, Mr Arafat should distance 
himself from the Iraqi tangle. 

Political Tran.sformation in 
Arabia: Inevitably, the Iraqi military 
challenge has had its repercussions 
on the internal political set-up in the 
distinctly conservative Saudi Arabia, 
which is next door to Iraq. Saudi 
Arabian society is likely to get trans¬ 
formed along with the country’s so¬ 
cial, mililarv and foreign policies. 
There is a growing mobilisation of 
Saudi public opinion for what many 
Saudis believe is an inevitable military 
clash with Iraq. There is also mount¬ 
ing evidence of a higher profile for 
Saudi diplomacy in regional politics. 

Iran — Major Beneficiary: 

There is seldom any conflict, war of 
nerves or a spell of peace that does 
not incidentally benefit some country 
or group of countries even while 
much harm is being done to others. In 
the Gulf crisis it is Iran that apparent¬ 
ly has derived significant advantage 
from the continuing conflict and the 
turn of events. 

First, Iran's old enemy Iraq, 
facing international military and 
economic pressure over its invasion 
of Kuwait, has yielded to Teheran’s 
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demands and started withdrawing 
forces from Iranian territory. Second, 
the European Community has been 
negotiating with Iran on improving 
relations, a move which coincides 
with hints from Washington that the 
US will shortly release $ AOO m in 
frozen Iranian assets. Third, a nation 
was defending its ow'n rights for 10 
years, all alone by itself (Iran-lraq 
war). Yet it was accused of being fun¬ 
damentalist and adventurist. “Now 
everybody says it is clear who was the 
aggressor and who was the victim.” 

Iran is anxious to appear as a reli¬ 
able pow'er in the region and has tried 
to adopt a responsible attitude. It has 
condemned the Iraqi invasion while 
expressing concern about the build¬ 
up of US forces in Saudi Arabia. The 
most dramatic gain has been the Iraqi 
President’s acceptance of Iranian 
demands for a peace settlement be¬ 
tween the two countries. Mr Rafsan- 
jani has managed to pick up much of 
the credit for this, with praise heaped 
upon him by the Press and govern¬ 
ment officials. 

Soviet Peace efforl fails: The ef¬ 
forts made by Soviet leaders in col¬ 
laboration with the French President 
to get the Ciulf crisis resolved through 
mediation have not succeeded. Mr 
Gorbachov’s special emissary, Mr 
Primakoy delivered a message from 
the Soviet President calling on Mr 
Saddam Hussein to unconditionally 
withdraw troops from Kuwait as 
demanded by the U.N. Security 
Council. 

Intericu minister Abdel Halim 
Moussa was quoted by the Stale- 
owned Al-Ahram newspaper on 
Monday as telling a cabinet meeting 
the groups had infiltrated Egypt from 
several border points and had been 
carrying weapons, ammunition and 
explosives. 

The then British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher expressed the 
view that international sanctions 
against Iraq might continue to be 
necessary even after the Gulf crisis is 
over to force Baghdad to give up 
weapons of mass deslriiclion. She 
added; “We shall have to consider 
how to deal with the chemical 
weapons, biological weapons and 


nuclear weapons which Iraq has so 
that they could never be used.” An 
extension of sanctions would have to 
be agreed through the U.N. 

Suggestions by President (lor- 
bachov for inter-Arab cl forts to find a 
peaceful solution received a cold 
response from the Arab leaders. 
Egypt and the U.A.R. rejected the 
idea of an Arab summit. President 
Hosni Mubarak cautioned: “If we arc 
going to call an Arab summit while 
there is no clear vision, it will be a 
summit of insults.” 

BIGGEST ARMS DEAL 
IN HISTORY 

1^ Both the Super Powers, especially 
the U.S.A., arc going all out to win 
over Saudi Arabia (where the 
American military bases are vital for 
defence strategy in the Cjulf crisis) 
and political support of which is con¬ 
sidered important to the West. 

On September 1.5 the U.S. an¬ 
nounced what is probably the biggest 
arms deal in world history-$ 20 bil¬ 
lion worth of planes, tanks, missiles 
and other equipment as well as tech¬ 
nical support over several years, to 
Saudi Arabia. The largest Arab 
country currently fears Iraqi attacks. 
The Saudis will pay for the weapons 
with the extra billions they will earn 
from increased oil prices, that is, the 
US arms merchants will siphon off 
the Saudi oil profits with the arms. 

The US is also pledged to a large- 
scale infusion of arms into Egypt and 
Israel but those deal will be different. 
The US will be paying for them for all 
practical purposes. The sale expands 
by billions of dollars the previously 
announced arms sales to Riyadh 
(which were themselves large by ex¬ 
isting standards) and reflects the 
Bu.sh administration’s “eagerness to 
u.se the Persian (iulf crisis as an op¬ 
portunity to sell the Saudis weapons 
they have sought for years”. 

In a highly significant gesture, the 
Soviet Union announced in Septem¬ 
ber its dcci.sion to resume diplomatic 
ties with Saudi Arabia after a break of 
about 50 years. Thus the old 
animosities and misunderstandings 
based on certain complex factors 
have been hypas.sed under coumpul- 


sions of the Gulf crisis. 

HISTORIC PACT ON 
ARMS CUT 

^ The heads of34 NATO and WAR- 
SAW Pact nations, assembled at a his¬ 
toric summit in Paris on November 
V), 1990, signed a landmark treaty 
slashing their massive Cold War ar¬ 
senals in Europe. The treaty —the 
most far-reaching on non-nuclear 
disarmament ever negotiated — 
means in effect that thousands of con¬ 
ventional weapons will be scrapped. 
The accord reverses the biggest arms 
build-up in history. It formally ends 
the Cold War. 

The treaty took the WARSAW 
and NATO countries 21 months to 
negotiate. It limits each side to 2(),0(M) 
tanks and 6,S(X) combat j^lancs. 1'hc 
treaty, however, docs not cover troop 
levels. This issue will form the main 
topic of the follow-up talks in Vienna, 
likely to .start soon. 

The treaty includes a complex 
vcrificalion set-up to prevent decep¬ 
tion. It lays the found.ilion of a luw 
European order. 

London Declaration: NATO 
leaders appioved a histoiic |H‘ace 
plan at their London summit on .lulv 
0. A communique staled that the At¬ 
lantic community extends the hand ol 
friendship and must reach out to the 
nations of the East bloc “who were 
our adversaries in the Cold War But 
the NATO countries alsi> declared 
that they must maintain adecjualc and 
up-to-date torccs in Euri'pe to ensure 
peace. Britain and France were par¬ 
ticularly keen that the military 
strength of the NATO alliance must 
not be diluted. 

The main features of the declara¬ 
tion on the Atlantic Alliance are. 
NATO declares nuclear aims to be 
weapons of la.st resort; a cut in US 
nuclear arms in Europe, limits on 
United CJcrmany’s forces; and 
United Germany should join NATO. 
According to President Bush, the 
NATO resolve marks “a turning point 
in history” and it is a fresh course for 
Ea.st-West stability. The 16 NATO 
leaders pledged radical reforms in 
NATO’s military forces and a new 
role for nuclear weapons. NATO also 
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commiUcd itself to peaceful resolu¬ 
tion of all disputes. 

N.-frec World Improbable: 
('hanccllor Kohl of West Germany 
has rejected any idea of a world 
without a nuclear deterrent. He as¬ 
serts that “a minimum of nuclear 
weapons” is necessary to “guarantee 
our security into the future”. The 
weapons are necessary in the global 
concept, he said, while addressing the 
Inler-Parliamentary Disarmament 
C'onfcrence in Bonn. 

According to Mr Kohl, it is “a 
Utopian demand to seek a world free 
from nuclear weapons”. After all, the 
nuclear deterrent had been respon¬ 
sible for ensuring the longest period 
of peace in recent history. 

GORBACHOV WARNS 
OF BLOODBATH 

^ President (jorbachov has warned 
that the Soviet Union faces a blood¬ 
bath worse than China’s Cultural 
Revolution if he failed in his efforts to 
compromise with the Russian 
Federation President Mr Boris 
Yell.sin. 

Mr (iorbachov met Mr Yeltsin on 
Nov 10 and pressed him to sign a new 
union treaty as a means of preserving 
the federation of 15 republic's to be 
renamed “the Union of Sovereign 
Republics” which would be the “last 
trench line”. “The disintegration of 
the State begins beyond”, he said. 
Dissolution of the Soviet Union 
“could turn into a bloodbath”. 

Mr (jorbachov and Mr Yeltsin 
met for five hours in a major initiative 
to end the paralysis of power in the 
Soviet Union. The two set up a com¬ 
mission to decide how to divide 
authority between the central Soviet 
(jovernment and the Russian 
(lovernment, which has emerged as 
an independent force since Mr 
Yeltsin was elected its President in 
June, VM). 

The Soviet and Russian commis¬ 
sions will work while representatives 
of the 15 republics try to negotiate a 
new union treaty to replace the 1924 
charter that forms the basis of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Mr Yeltsin insisted that Mr Gor¬ 
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bachov respect the sovereignty of the 
Russian republic. He would sign a 
treaty only after the central govern¬ 
ment and republics had carefully 
defined their powers. He told the 
Soviet President the crisis arose be¬ 
cause “you are conducting a policy of 
diktat (inflexibility) from the centre”, 
in violation of the old Soviet con.stitu- 
tion and of their previous agreement. 

Union of Sovereign States: 
Bowing to the new political realities, 
Mr Gorbachov has proposed a radi¬ 
cal plan under which the USSR 
would become a Union of Sovereign 
States (the word Socialist is dropped) 
with the Centre handling only such 
issues as defence, foreign affairs and 
certain financial and economic mat¬ 
ters delegated to it by the constituent 
republics. A round table conference 
to discuss this new concept of Union 
of Sc.'vereign Republics is likely to be 
held soon. Leaders of all the 15 
republics constituting the Soviet 
Union stressed the urgent need to 
conclude a new treaty guaranteeing 
actual economic and political 
sovereignty to the republics. 

Uzbekistan declares sovereignty: 
The Parliaments of Georgia and U?- 
bekistan charted courses towards 
sovereignty in the latest volley of the 
Soviet republics’ war of nerves with 
Mr Gorbachov. Uzbekistan’s 
Supreme Soviet approved a “declara¬ 
tion of sovereignty of the Uzbek 
Soviet Socialist Republic within a 
renewed Soviet federation”. 

Press Freedom Liiw: In June the 
Soviet Legislature passed the 
country’s first law guaranteeing 
freedom of the Press and creating 
broad rights for journalists and pub¬ 
lishers. Under the law, the Press and 
other mass media are free and cen¬ 
sorship of the mass media is forbid¬ 
den. Before Mr Gorbachov came to 
power in 1985 and brought ia his 
policy of Glasnosl, cen.sorship of the 
Soviet media by the CYjmmunisl 
parly, the (jovernment and a special 
censorship agency kept the country’s 
media under tight control. 

Glasnost or “openness” refers to 
open di.scussion in the Press and 
other forums of important issues of 
the day; even these are politically em- 


barra.ssing under Glasnost. 

Gorbachov’s Pluii —A Cata¬ 
strophe?: Mr Cjorbachov’s plan for 
converting the Soviet economy for 
conversion to a market economy, ap¬ 
proved by the legislature (ui October 
19, P/X), has been strongly criticised 
by his own economic advisers. The 
criticism is on the following lines; (a) 

It will raise the budget deficit (b) and 
disrupt the economic links among the 
15 Soviet republics; (c) The decrease 
in the standard of living of the 
population will be significant before 
stabilization. The inflationary spiral is 
winding up loo quickly, the collapse 
of the consumer market is growing 
and the economy is nu)ving further 
from a stale of equilibrium, according 
to economists. 

Their letter accu.scd the Soviet 
leadership of “indccisivcncss and in¬ 
consistency” in economic reform and 
envision a drop in pcpic’s standard 
of living if the Gorbachov plan is pur¬ 
sued. It marked a virtual mutiny 
within Gorbachov’s own economy 
plan. Mr Yeltsin has described Mr 
Gorbachov’s plan as a “cata.strophe” 
that is “doomed to fall” within 
months after driving up prices and 
the budget deficit and chopping the 
rouble’*^ purchasing power. 

Russia, the country’s largest 
republic, voted to go its own way and 
implement the 50(Tday plan of Shat- 
lin on November 1. Mr (iorbachov 
merged that blueprint with a more 
cautious plan. 

BIRTH OF UNITED 
GERMANY 

^ In what is regarded as one of the 
most momentous iind historic events 
since the end iT World War II, East 
and West (iermany united on Oc¬ 
tober 3 to form a new, powerful State. 
The Union symbolises the unity of 
Hast and West after 45 vears of a 
double-faced existence. 1 he Foreign 
Ministers of the four allied countries 
which defeated (icrmany in 1945 
signed the treaty for unification. 
United (icrmany is now a force to be 
reckoned with, economically, in¬ 
dustrially and militarily. 


The treaty provides fi^r formation 
of a fully sovereign democratic and 
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peaceful Germany. But it puls severe 
restrictions on German manoeuv¬ 
rability for war or aggression which 
would be unconstitutional and 
criminal. United Germany would not 
produce, or possess, atomic, biologi¬ 
cal and chemical weapons. Its armed 
forces would be limited to 370,000 
troops in the eastern part after 1994, 
when Soviet troops withdraw; only 
German troops under NATO com¬ 
mand would be stationed, without 
any nuclear arsenal. Early in July, 
1990, the economics of the two 
countries had been merged. Thus 
East Germany in effect bade good¬ 
bye to socialism. 

The developing countries, notab¬ 
ly India, have to readjust their pos¬ 
tures regarding this East-West 
consolidation of Europe. 

Historic Pact with Germany: A 
historic 20-year treaty was signed on 
November 11 between the USSR and 
Germany —the first such treaty that 
the USSR has made with any Western 
country since 1945. The pact in¬ 
augurates a new era of friendship and 
cooperation between the two major 
powers of Europe which were bitter 
rivals, some years ago. It also endor¬ 
ses a “no war, no aggression” clause 
which effectively paves the way for 
further progress towards European 
unification. The treaty greatly 
reduces the danger of a large-scale 
confrontation in Europe, even though 
the dangers of small-scale wars may 
grow. It also represents a step for¬ 
ward in the task of forging a new col¬ 
lective security regime. Mr 
Gorbachov has hailed the treaty as a 
contribution to the long-term goal ol 
securing a common European home. 

However, the USSR, or even 
Ru.ssia alone, straddles both Europe 
and Asia. As such, its place in such a 
home or in some European collective 
security regime is likely to be unique. 
The concept of a neither completely 
excluded nor fully included 
European security system has 
developed; it marks a new era of 
European assertion independent of 
the U.S. Though the USSR is in deep 
crisis today, the enormous natural 
wealth of Russia means that it has the 
potential to re-emerge over a 20 to 


30-year time-span as a major 
economic power of the first rank. 

NAWAZ SHARIF-NEW 
PAK RM- 

^ The Pakistan National Assembly 
elected Mr Nawaz Sharif, former 
Punjab Chief Minister, as the Prime 
Minister by a huge majority of 114, 
defeating Ms Bcna/ir Bhutto’s 
Democratic Alliance nominee. Mr 
Sharif is the first politician from Pun¬ 
jab to become Pakistan’s Prime Mini¬ 
ster in the last tw'o decades. Since he 
commands a comfortable majority, 
the new Government in Islamabad is 
likely to be stable, the opposition 
groups being too small to challenge 
the IJI supremacy. Ms Benazir Bhut¬ 
to made a biller attack on the Presi¬ 
dent who had dismissed her about 
three months earlier and on the 
Caretaker Government. She con¬ 
tended that the due process of law 
had been (louted. 

Piik Polls: October 24 was a his¬ 
toric day for Pakistan; it marked the 
end of Benazir’s short rule and of the 
spell of democracy in that country, 
which was replaced by fundamen¬ 
talism in the shape of the IJI (Islami 
Janihoori Ittehad). The IJI won 105 
of the 206 Mu.slim seats for which the 
elections were held, pushing back Ms 
Benazir’s PPP and the Democratic 
Alliance to the position of a poor 
second with a mere 45 scats in the 
217-member National As.sembly. The 
IJI swept crucial Punjab province, 
winning91 of the 115 seals contested. 
The IJI secured a majority, which in¬ 
creased to 211, when some inde¬ 
pendents joined the band-wagon. 
Routed beyond expectations, Benazir 
alleged widespread rigging. 

Tough Tasks for Sharif: Mr 
Nawaz Sharif has a lough agenda on 
his hands and superficial changes 
may not help. At the top of the agen¬ 
da arc the Gulf crisis and its spin-off, 
falling foreign exchange remittances 
from Pakistanis and the massive in¬ 
crease in oil prices. The foreign ex¬ 
change crisis, aggravated by the 
.suspension of American military and 
economic aid, will also have to be 
tackled. Now that the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment has expressed satisfaction with 


the election process, its aid may soon 
start flowing in the pipeline despite 
Washington’s objections about 
Pakistan’s nuclear development 
programme. The country has always 
enjoyed a most favoured relationship 
with the US in spite of reports that it 
was going ahead with producing the 
nuclear bomb. 

Pak to Intensify N.-activity: In a 
policy statement, Mr Nawaz Sharif 
gave clear indications that nuclear ac¬ 
tivity would be stepped up despite the 
anger of the U.S.A. whom he 
described as “formerly an ally but 
now a hostile friend at best. Undoub¬ 
tedly the acti/ily that inspires most 
confidence in the Muslim nation is its 
secret nuclear programme”. 

Pakistan’s quest is to match India 
which exploded a nuclear device in 
1974. “We do not want war under any 
circumstances”, said President Ishaq 
Khan in an address, but recalled the 
issue in Kashmir, which he described 
as “Pakistan’s life-line” ovei which 
two wars were fought. 

India rejcctsS Pak move: On 
November 14 India once again 
rejected Pakistan’s bid at the United 
Nations to outlaw nuclear weapons in 
South Asia, asserting that atom 
bombs are a global menace and must 
be banned the world over. 

Pak to support militants: 1 he 
Pakistan Premier reiterated his 
(jovernment’s full support to seces¬ 
sionists in Jammu and Kashmir , while 
expressing his desire li^ improve ties 
with New Delhi. He said India should 
respect what he described as the “in¬ 
alienable right of .self-determination 
of the Kashmiris”. 

BALUCHISTAN 
FACING CRISIS 

^ The Pakistani province of 
Baluchistan has been in the giip of a 
political crisis, with no political parly 
enjoying a majority in the provincial 
Assembly. 

The legislatures in three other 
provinces - Punjab, North-West 
Frontier Province and Sind ~ luive al¬ 
ready elected Chief Mini.sters. But in 
south-western Baluchistan, a sensi¬ 
tive province bordering Afghanistan 
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and Iran, the Provincial Assembly 
was a picture of confusion. 

Caught in a tussle for power be¬ 
tween two main blocs, Baluchistan 
was facing a situation that may lead to 
fresh elections to overcome the split 
mandate from the previous polls. On 
one side arc the Jamhoori Watan 
Parly (JWP) headed by former Chief 
Minister Nawab Mohammad Akbar 
Bugti, the Islamic Democratic Al¬ 
liance (IDA) and three inde¬ 
pendents; the other a)alition groups 
the Jamiat Ulcmu-c-lslam (JUI), the 
People’s Democratic Alliance (PDA) 
of former Premier Bena/ir Bhutto, 
the Pakistan National Parly (PNP) 
and two independents. Neither group 
commands support of a minimum of 
22 members needed to establish a 
bare majority in the 43-member 
House. 

U.S. AID TO PAK 
SUSPENDED 

^ Vocal legislators and others in the 
U.S.A. occasionally raise the issue of 
American military aid to Pakistan and 
seek its suspension, or even stoppage, 
in view of Islamabad’s reluctance to 
halt its nuclear programme. On Oc¬ 
tober 5 the American Administra¬ 
tion, heeding the growing criticism of 
its policy, informed Pakistan of its 
decision to suspend military aid. The 
U.S. Ambassador to Islamabad urged 
the Pakistan Government to testify 
that it is not manufacturing nuclear 
weapons and to open its nuclear 
facilities for inspection to pave the 
way for issuing the requisite certifi¬ 
cate to continue military aid. This has 
not been done. 

The Pentagon has information 
that Pakistan is manufacturing a 
nuclear device. In a totally uncon¬ 
vincing denial, the Pakistan President 
asserted that his country was not 
making any nuclear device, and that it 
is facing a difficult situation with 
threats on its borders with Afghanis¬ 
tan, Kashmir and India (The reality is 
that there is no such threat). 

MOSCOW SEEKS PAK 
FRIENDSHIP 

^ Following the virtual end of the 
Afghanistan crisis, and iii the wake of 


the Super Powers' accord by which 
they decided not to supply arms to 
either party and to treat the con¬ 
troversial issues as closed the Soviet 
Union has softened its policy towards 
Pakistan. Another reason is the US 
decision to opt out of the Afghans’ 
civil war. Though the Najibullah 
regime in Kabul still enjoys the back¬ 
ing of the Russians, there is little ac¬ 
tivity which might be described as 
hostile towards the rebels. A U.S. 
report on the “Soviet Military Power” 
indicates that Soviet policy in West 
Asia and South Asia seeks to 
promote certain objectives without 
harming US interests and thwarting 
the latter’s moves. 

The Soviet policy towards the 
Third World is slated lo be “in a state | 
of transition”. The USSR is now at¬ 
tempting lo strengthen and promote 
relativms with the emerging powers 
and lo identify potential areas of 
cooperation with the USA. There 
have lately been more positive ges¬ 
tures by Moscow towards other Mus¬ 
lim countries also — Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia, for instance. The Soviet 
Union has also e.slabli.shed closer tics 
with Israel; it has joined the US in 
making a call for peace in Lebanon. 
Syria and Libya, which are hostile lo 
the US, are now receiving less Soviet 
allenlion. 

WARSAW PACT TO BE 
ENDED 

^ In view of the break-up of the va.si 
Soviet empire and the adoption of 
conflicting ideologies by the former 
constituents of the East Bloc, there is 
a major move lo disband the WAR¬ 
SAW Pact, now regarded as ir¬ 
relevant. The consensus is that the 
military alliance should be ended as 
soon as possible. After the signing of 
the agreement relating lo cuts in con¬ 
ventional forces in Europe, Fo.eign 
Ministers of Hungary, Poland and 
Rumania stated that there was no 
reason lo continue the pact. 

The Polish Foreign Secretary 
even insisted that the structure of the 
WARSAW pact should disappear by 
the end of 1991 or the beginning of 
1992. It was felt that the pact had lost 
its ideological basis. Rumania had 


stopped taking part in WARSAW 
pact activities in 1988. Even the 
Soviet spokesman has now agreed 
that the military structure of the pact 
should be abolished, leaving in place 
only a “consultative political commit¬ 
tee”. 

END OF APARTHEID 

^ Among important events of the 
past year were the virtual end of 
apartheid, liberalisation of the South 
African whites’ regime, abandon¬ 
ment of racial segregation and 
promise of equal rights for everyone. 
Dr Nelson Mandela, world-famous 
freedom fighter, was set free in 
February after 27 years of imprison¬ 
ment. Following the commitment 
made by the new South African Pre.si- 
dent, Mr F.W. de Klerk, the country’s 
parliament on June 20 repealed a 
major apartheid law that was used for 
decades to segregate public facilities 
ranging from restaurants and 
libraries lo buses. The repeal of the 
Separate Amenities Act is the latest 
in a series of reforms made by Mr 
F.W. de Klerk since he came lo power 
in 1989. 

The Act, passed in 195.3, gave 
governments and privately owned 
enterprises the right to reserve for 
whites facilities such as parks, hotels, 
swimming pools, and recreation 
I centres. In major cities such as.lohan- 
nesburg. Cape Town and Durban, 
public facilities have been integrated 
for years, but in hundreds of smaller 
towns blacks have either had vastly 
inferior, segregated public facilities 
or none at all. The country’s 28 mil¬ 
lion blacks still have no voice in na¬ 
tional affairs, Mr de Klerk intends lo 
negotiate a new constitution that will 
bring the blacks into the national 
government. However, he opposes 
one-man one-vole and majority rule 
system, saying it would replace while 
domination with black domination. 

NINE-YEAR CIVIL WAR 

^ After nine years of Civil War that 
killed an estimated 30,000 people, 
Nicaragua is finally at peace. 

“I feel proud and happy as a 
Nicaraguan woman and mother be¬ 
cause the boys have turned over their 
arms so that Nicaragua can live in 
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peacethe Prcsidcnl, Ms Violcla 
Barrios dc Cliamorro, said on June 27 
after a ceremony in which top Contra 
rebel leaders gave up their weapons. 
“Wc’rc going to disarm everyone 
peacefully, without hate and without 
resentment”, she added. During the 
ceremony formally ending the war, 
about l(X) rebel commanders turned 
over surface-to-air missiles and auto¬ 
matic rifles to international observers 
from the United Nations and the Oi- 
ganisation of American Slates. The 
international force dcslroyed the 
Contra weapons with blow torches on 
the spot in San Pedro de Lovago, east 
of Managua, the capital. 

ALL-OUT OFFENSIVE 
IN LANKA 

^ The highly destructive civil war in 
Sri Lanka continues, with (lovern- 
ment forces determined to capture all j 
areas occupied by the militants and 
eliminate the LTTE menace. Heavy 
bombing by the air force and other 
measures have enabled the 
authorities to occupy Jaffna cit> and 
adjacent areas. There have been 
hundreds of casualties. President 
Premadasa’s repeated efforts for a 
negotiable settlement with LTTE 
have failed. The economy of the is¬ 
land has been ruined as a .sequel to 
the continuing crisis. 

A war is being fought between 
the Tamil Tigers and the (jovernment 
forces, with short breaks. LITP- has 
lately been suffering heavy casualties 
but the prospects of a settlement have 
receded because of LTTE leaders’ 
declaration that they will continue 
fighting until their goal of Eelam - an 
independent State for the Tamil- 
speaking people, carved out of the 
i.sland republic, is achieved. Accusing 
the Sri Lankan (iovernment and 
President Premadasa of “insincerity’’, 
the Tigers’ spokesman warned that 
“we arc a determined people and we 
will fight to the very end”. 

MOVE ON “INTELLEC- 
TUAL PROPERTY^^ 

^ A notable development in the in¬ 
ternational efforts to safeguard intel¬ 
lectual property rights has been the 
failure to reach an agreement for 


stronger protection in this regard. As 
usual, it is the U.S.A.’s rigid stand 
that has prevented an international 
accord on this question, even after 
prolonged negotiations. On several 
crucial issues concerning copyrights, 
patents and industrial designs, the LJS 
has taken positions which m(,st other 
industrial countries are not ready to 
accept. 

Intellectual property rights (IPR) 
form one of the contested “new 
areas” alongside trade in services that 
the Western nations placed on the 
agenda of CiATF’s trade liberalising 
Uruguay Round. They have been 
seeking tough f jATP rules to prevent 
patent piracy, counterfeiling and 
other forms oi theft of money-spin¬ 
ning ideas. Developing countries fear 
that stringent protection would 
hinder their development and they 
have resisted the inclusion m (lATT 
of a matter which they consider falls 
within the purview of the (icneva- 
based World Intellectual Properly 
Organisation. 

U.S. OPTS OUT OF 
AFGHAN WAR 

^ Reliable reports from Washington 
indicate that the U.S. has opted out of 
the last battle of the Cold War. It has 
finally decided to terminate its invol¬ 
vement in Afghanistan. In a U-turn of 
policy the U.S. has renounced the 
“Resistance” it had backed for long. 
Afghanistan and Cambodia were 
seen as Soviet interventions either 
directly (in case of Afghanistan) or 
indirectly via Vietnam (in case of 
Cambodia). The Americans are free¬ 
ing themselves from the “extra bag¬ 
gage” of such resistance leaders as 
(iiilbuddin Hekmatyar in Afghanis¬ 
tan. 

The U.S. Senate Intelligence 
Committee has recommended that 
covert aid to the Afghan Mujahideen 
for the fi.scal year October 1, PXX) to 
Sept 1991, be slashed by one-third. So 
the figure of U.S. aid will be cut by 
$ I(X) million to $ 200 million. This is 
the first lime there has been a cut in 
American assistance to the 
Mujahideen .since May, 1979, when 
the CIA launched its covert action in 
Afghanistan in support of the 


Mujahideen and in cooperation with 
Pakistan. 

NEPAL-NOW A 
DEMOCRACY 

^ A notable development during 
19^)0 in Nepal was its transfoirnation, 
after a long struggle by the people 
and resi.slance by the King, from an 
autocracy and absolute monarchy to 
a Con.stitutional monarchy. 1’his was 
finally confirmed with the enforce¬ 
ment of a new Constitution on 
November 9, 1990. Bowing to 
democratic forces, King Bircndra 
divested himself of absolute powers 
and declared the country a sovereign, 

democratic and---- 

.Hindu monarchical kingdom. 

The new ('oust ilut ion em¬ 
phasises individual Ireedoin and 
human rights, ensuring a rightful role 
for every individual. 

For .several months earlier this 
year there were violent j)ro- 
democracy demonstrations with large 
crowds demanding demolition of the 
country’s traditional structure of 
autocracy. Nearly a hundred people 
are staled to have been killed in the 
police and army firings on crowds. 
About 20,(KK) persons wlic aire.sled. 
King Bircndra adopted a repressive 
and rigid policy. 

The situation was apparently get¬ 
ting out of control and the monarchy 
itself seemed to be gravely 
threatened. vShedding his imperious 
posture at last. King Birendra sof¬ 
tened his stand, dismksed the Marich 
Man Singh Shrestha Ministry and ap¬ 
pointed a new Prime Minister, Mr 
Lokendra Bahadur Chand, a 
moderate who was described by many 
as “Mr Clean”. The belated an¬ 
nouncement by King Birendra tint he 
would give up power and accept a 
popular regime averted a major crisis 
in Nepal and saved the monarchy 
which was in danger because of the 
popular “revolt”. Nepal will now have 
a multi-party democratic .system. On 
April 19 Mr K.P. Bhattarai was ap¬ 
pointed Prime Minister of a 
democratic interim government. The 
U.S. played an important role in per¬ 
suading the King to bow to the 
people’s wishes. 
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_ WHtttWMMI 

ECONOMY CAPSULE 


TOUGH ECONOMIC 
CHALLENGE AHEAD 

Months before the strains of the 
ulf crisis were felt in India, the 
World Bank, in an assessment of the 
Indian economy submitted to the 
Aid-India Consortium meeting, cau¬ 
tioned that this country would have to 
face a difFicuIt time in the decade 
beginning with the year 1991. While 
the average annual GDP growth rate 
was S.6 per cent during 1980-89, it is 
estimated to decline to 52 per cent 
during the next decade. The real 
GDP per capita growth rate was 3.5 
per cent which would marginally fall 
to 3.4 per cent in the corresponding 
periods. 

In view of the past perfor¬ 
mance, a more dynamic economy 
should emerge in the nineties, but 
the macro-economic imbalan¬ 
ces—fiscal deficits, chronic ad¬ 
verse balance of payments, 
uncomfortable debt burdens — 
pose the most serious threats to 
the economy. The World Bank is 
sceptical about India’s decision 
to seek S.S per cent growth rate 
during the Eighth Plan period. 

Profligacy in public spending has 
enlarged the public sector deficit to 
about 8.9 per cent of the GDP. This 
must be squeezed to about 5 per cent. 
The Union Finance Minister was 
determined to contain the deficit to 
the budgeted figure but certain policy 
decisions and compulsions defeated 
his efforts. The high budget deficits 
continue. 

The trade deficit has widened by 
as much as 35.2 per cent in the first 
half of the current financial year to Rs 
4234 crore. There was a si^ificant 
increase in imports. It is obvious that 
the measures taken to tighten imports 
have failed to achieve the aim. Unfor¬ 
tunately imports as a whole are likely 
to grow further because of the Gulf 
crisis. 

Judicious imports of only essen¬ 
tial goods, open door policy for the 


private foreign investment, flexible 
approach to exchange rate manage¬ 
ment, increase in public savings 
through resource generation by the 
public sector enterprises to ensure at 
least a three per cent return on the 
invested capital, rationalisation of the 
tax system and simplification of pro¬ 
cedures arc some of the policy 
reforms to be undertaken by the 
Central Government. 

India’s foreign exchange reserves 
dipped to an all-time low at Rs 3045 
crore at the end of November. The 
reserves stood at Rs 3776 crore at the 
end of October, 1990. 

PUBLIC SECTOR & 

GOVT CONTROL 

^ Despite repeated criticism by 
management experts, official and in¬ 
formal government interference in 
the functioning of the public sector 
enterprises continued. Taken 
together with the nature of the 
country’s economic infrastructure, 
this largely explains the persistently 
poor performance of the public sec¬ 
tor in 1990. The pity is that the 
policies adopted in respect of State 
enterprises were ill-conceived. The 
Government concerns were not run 
as business enterprises. 

There has been a strange anoma¬ 
ly in the relation between the Govern¬ 
ment and certain public enterprises. 
It is conceded that these enterprises 
should be run as business enterprises 
and kept at an arm’s length from the 
Government and given freedom to 
manage, but their operations affect 
the economy so crucially that the 
Government has to take an intcrc.<^t in 
their functioning. The right balance 
between autonomy and account¬ 
ability of these enterprises has been 
lacking. Autonomy in the context of 
management’s ability to take 
decisions based firmly on economic 
considerations, on matters for which 
they are to be held responsible, is 
vital. Accountability covers the 
results achieved vis-a-vis well- 


defined performance criteria and ful¬ 
filment of specific tasks assigned to 
the enterprises. Autonomy gets 
eroded by numerous instructions and 
interventions, formal or informal, by 
Government and to that extent ac¬ 
countability is eroded. Government 
should get away from the concept of 
treating the public enterprises as sub¬ 
ordinate offices of the administrative 
ministries. 

OPTIMISM DESPITE 
STRAIN? 

^ The Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) has ruled out “unacceptable 
strains” on the world’s financial 
markets, despite the downturn in 
world economic prospects following 
the Gulf crisis. In its latest assess¬ 
ment, the Paris-based rich countries’ 
club said net borrowing is likely to 
increase mainly in countries that arc 
perceived as credit-worthy, both 
OECD countries as well as well-rated 
non-OECD countries. In view of the 
prospect of larger fiscal and current 
account imbalances in OECD 
countries, there is a potentially 
greater demand for internationaJ 
financing. 

International private institutions 
would still have a role to play in acting 
as a bridge between the domestic 
markets and international investors 
through derivative products or swaps. 

UNIDO fears slump: The world 
economy is headed for a slump with 
little chance of full recovery, accord¬ 
ing to a report issued by the UN In¬ 
dustrial Development Organisation 
(UNIDO). The yearly global over¬ 
view, covering 1990-91, forecasts a 
slump in growth from 33 per cent in 
1989 to 3.1 per cent this year. The 
year 1991 will see an upturn to 3.7 per 
cent in growth. 

Developing countries’ economies 
are expected to grow by 3.9 p>er cent 
this year and 4.1 per cent in 1991, 
slightly higher than the rate in in¬ 
dustrialised States. UNIDO does not < 
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think the short-term economic out¬ 
look in Eastern Europe, unlike that in 
the medium term, is “very optimis¬ 
tic”. Because of the disruptive effects 
of the far-reaching changes taking 
place in the region, the 1990-91 
growth may be close to zero. Despite 
the fact that the 1980s arc said to have 
been the Third World’s “Lost 
decade”, many Asian countries made 
substantial progress. However, for 
the majority of Slates in Africa and 
Latin America the decade repre¬ 
sented a continuous economic crisis, 
which exacted an enormous toll. 

8TH PLAN CURTAILED 

^ In view of the growing constraints 
on resources, the new Janata Dal (S) 
Prime Minister and the Planning 
Commission have reduced the size 
and targets of growth. Although a 
major change has been ruled out for 
the present, a smaller plan with a 
growth rate of less than 5 per cent is 
considered a certainty. This is on the 
assumption that the current fiscal 
year and 1991-92 are not treated as 
years of con^»olidation, which is 
another way of declaring a two-year 
Plan holiday. However, Mr Chandra 
Shekhar has disapproved the move 
for a Plan holiday. 

The final Plan will be ready only 
after the resource position is clear. 
The Gulf crisis has put a severe pres¬ 
sure on the country’s balance of pay¬ 
ments position. Dr Vaidyanathan, a 
member of the Commission called for 
hard measures for demand manage¬ 
ment and stepping up the savings 
rate, besides suggesting urgent 
measures for energy conservation. 

The earlier projections on 
resources for the Plan were based on 
the assumption of an average crude 
oil price of $ 17 a barrel for the entire 
Plan period. The Gulf crisis had 
turned this assumption impractical. 
A.ssuming an average crude oil price 
of $ 21 to $ 25 a barrel for the Plan 
period, the Commission worked out 
the current account deficit at over Rs 
60,000 crorc, as against Rs 41,500 
crore projected earlier. In other 
words, an additional Rs 19,000 crore 
in foreign exchange would have to be 


found to finance crude and 
petroleum products imports as also 
imports of fertilisers. 

The growth rale for exports thQn 
would have to be raised from 12 per 
cent in volume terms to 14 to 16 per 
cent. Despite these measures, the 
current account deficit in the ter¬ 
minal year of the Eighth Plan would 
go upto 2 to 2.5 per cent of the GDP 
as against 1.62 per cent projected ear¬ 
lier. The current account deficit of 
this magnitude may become un¬ 
manageable; investments will have to 
be curtailed. This would mean lower 
growth. It is not certain whether the 
Chandra Shekhar Government will 
have the political courage to adopt 
hard measures. 

SLUGGISH GROWTH IN 
EMPLOYMENT 

1^ The latest available assessments of 
the employment situation indicate 
that the growth of employment 
during the past few years has been 
unsatisfactory in the organised .sec¬ 
tor. In fact, employment grew by only 
1.8 per cent compound per annum 
since the 1980s. In 1988 the employ¬ 
ment aggregated 257.11 lakh in the 
organised sector. 

Another break-up of the figures 
shows that employment in the public 
sector aggregated 183.20 lakh, ac¬ 
counting for 71.3 per cent and the 
private sector accounting for 73.91 
lakh or 28.7 per cent. Their share was 
67.6 per cent and 32.4 per cent 
respectively in 1980. Thus the in¬ 
crease of employment in the public 
sector was faster than in the private 
sector. 

The increase in the numbers en¬ 
rolled in the live rcgi.slers of employ¬ 
ment exchanges brings out another 
aspect of the situation. The increase 
continued unabated, numbering 
327.76 lakh in 1989, recording a 
growth of 8.1 per cent compounded 
per annum during the period 1980-89. 
The number of placements showed 
the dismal picture. In this field there 
was a fall of 5.4 per cent, accounting 
for a bare 0.9 per cent of the total job 
seekers on the live registers of the 
employment exchanges. 


It is also interesting to note that 
community, social and personal ser¬ 
vices accounted for the bulk of 
employment, followed by the 
manufacturing sector (24.4 per cent), 
transport storage and communica¬ 
tions (11.9 per cent), agriculture 5.4 
per cent; financing, insurance and 
Real Estate (5.2 per cent). Nine 
Slates, with Maharashtra topping, ac¬ 
count for 80 per cent of employment 
in all industry in the organised sector. 

PRICES OF FARM 
PRODUCE 

The Commission for Agricultural 
Costs and Prices submitted its report 
in August, 1990, but the Union 
Government look over two months to 
make up its mind on the minimum 
procurement prices of wheat and 
other foodgrains. The farmers were 
greatly disappointed to find that the 
wheal prices had been increased by 
only Rs 10 per quintal —from Rs 215 
fixed for the last season to Rs 225 - 
slightly less than 5 per cent increase. 
The contrast with the previous in¬ 
crease is striking; wheat price was in¬ 
creased by Rs 32 in 1989. The 
agriculturists feel unhappy that at a 
lime when large quantities of paddy 
had remained unsold for various 
reasons, they had been deprived of a 
reasonable increase in proportion to 
the higher costs of production. 

Every government is out to please 
the farm sector-the huge vote 
bank —but it seemed that early in 
November, 1990, the Union Govern¬ 
ment was more concerned with the 
overall reaction on the urban con¬ 
sumer than on the poor farmer. 
Agricultural experts have disclosed 
that while the costs of production 
have gone up by 8.11 per cent every 
year, the prices have increased by 
only 4.89 per cent. Moreover, capital 
investment per acre fixed assets have 
gone up 6.6 times, or 14.9 per cent, on 
an average, every year. 

The aim of the Government in 
announcing the grain prices is to 
boost production and stabilise prices 
so that the farmer gets a reasonable 
return. Farm incomes were expected 
to increase by Rs 4125 crorc annually 
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if the “Kulak formula” adopted by the 
Centre is fully borne in mind while 
computing the procurement price. 
For the 1991 crop the Government 
apparently deviated from the prac¬ 
tice, causing much disappointment to 
the farm lobby. 

POOR NATIONS IN 
BONDAGE 

^ The South Commission has 
warned that the mounting debt prob¬ 
lem of developing countries has 
created a “form of bondage”; the 
lime had come for effective multi¬ 
lateral action to reverse it. In most 
developing countries, the debt crisis 
had turned out to be a “crisis of sol¬ 
vency” rather than merely of liquidity. 
Debt and its service must be reduced 
to a level that allows growth to 
proceed at an acceptable pace. 

The first ever comprehensive 
report of the Commission, released 
recently at Caracas, said the negative 
transfer of resources from the poor to 
the rich should be ended and debt 
.service should be related to the ability 
of the economy to pay and to grow. 
The Commission reaffirmed the need 
for an international debt conference 
with the participation of debtor 
governments, the governments of 
creditors and international financial 
institutions whose mandate would be 
to arrive at an abiding international 
agreement on a framework. 

The total debt of least developed 
countries is not large in absolute 
terms but in most cases it represents 
a very heavy burden in relation to the 
si/c of their economies. A major step 
was now needed and this should in¬ 
volve full write-off of the bilateral 
debt of least developed countries, as 
already done partially by some donor 
countries. 

SUBSIDIES BURDEN 
ON EXCHEQUER 

^ Owing to vested interests, the sys¬ 
tem of providing subsidies to various 
sectors, especially agriculture, con¬ 
tinued during the past year, some 
subsidies being direct while others 
arc indirect. Moreover, in several 
cases there is distinct reluctance to 


pass on the burden to the consumers 
and others because of the fear of ad¬ 
verse political repercussions. The 
new areas concerned are the railways, 
which have not passed on part of the 
burden of oil prices to the travellers 
and to traders who should pay higher 
freight rales to compensate for the 
soaring fuel costs. So, part of the sub¬ 
sidy on imported oil has been passed 
on to the Indian Railways. 

The cost of running buses has 
gone up for the same reason out fares 
have not been raised to make up for 
the additional costs. The public sec¬ 
tor Road Transport Corporations are 
suffering losses consequently. The 
position in the electricity production 
sector is the same. Power stations 
consume large quantities of furnace 
oil and light diesel oil, but the 
electricity consumption tariffs remain 
unchanged. The State Electricity 
Boards arc the sufferers; they are al¬ 
ways in the red anyway. 

There has been increasing 
criticism of subsidies in the budget. 
Most of the subsidies arc di.sguiscd, 
the known ones forming only a frac¬ 
tion of the total amount. One of the 
biggest implicit subsidies is given 
through the unwritten rule that Coal 
India and Bharat Heavy Electricals 
must keep supplying coal and 
machinery respectively even if unpaid 
bills of thousands of crorcs pile up. 
Thus financial indiscipline is still 
lacking. In 1989-‘X) the Electricity 
Boards subsidised farmers to the ex¬ 
tent of over Rs 3,700 crore and 
domestic consumers by over Rs IKXl 
crore. 

CRISIS IN URUGUAY 
ROUND OF GAT T 

^ The world trade talks have been in 
a stale of crisis for many months. 1 he 
Uruguay round of the f»eneral 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GAIT) has been facing obstacles, 
causing worry to the affected 
countries, including India. The latest 
session of GATT, held in October- 
November, E^X), agreed on a pack¬ 
age of draft texts and comments to be 
.sent to the Ministers concerned, but 
many gaps remain. Much hope is- 


placed on the Brussels meeting. Ac¬ 
cording to officials, the differences 
among the members representing the 
highly developed countries and 
others arc staled to be substantial. 

Among the Issues demanding ur¬ 
gent attention are the anti-dumping 
measures and trade distorting condi¬ 
tions in re.spect of foreign inve.stmcnt. 
The (lATT Dircctor-Cicncral con¬ 
ceded that there was indeed a crisis in 
the talks; the di.scords arc about the 
commercial service arena notably the 
trade in textiles and clothing which is 
important to India and many other 
developing countries. World trade in 
commercial services, such as 
transportation, tourism and banking, 
grew by an c.stimaled 9 per cent in 
1989 to 680 billion dollars-nearly 
one-fifth of the total world exports. 

GATT’s Uruguay round of 
negotiations had aimed at bringing 
services under its free trade rules. 
But, as usual, the USA has been 
resisting wide coverage at least under 
the usual most favoured nation rules. 
It is not certain whether a meaningful 
services pact would be agreed upon 
in the near future. The volume of 
world trade rose by 50 per cent in the 
past decade. 

EDIBLE OILS 
IMBROGLIO 

^ During the past year there was fur¬ 
ther shortage of edible oil supplies in 
the country, which led to still larger 
increase in prices. The .shortfall in oil¬ 
seeds production in 1989 KJiarif crop 
was substantial (the output was 17.2 
million tonnes); the 1990 output is put 
at 16.8 to 17 million tonnes. In 1988 
the figure was 17.9 million tonnes. 
The net gap between estimated 
demand and indigenous supply of 
edible oil is estimated at 1.2 to 1.25 
million tonnes. The Union (lovcrn- 
ment now intends to import about 
one million tonne more edible oils to 
partly offset the shortage, but this will 
not be adequate. Since international 
prices have risen by about 100 dollars 
a tonne since August, EXX), the total 
edible oils import bill will impose a 
heavy burden on the already strained 
foreign exchange and balance of pay- 
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I ments position. The total import bill 
I for (his commodity will probably be 
higher by Rs 750 to Rs SOO crore. The 
deficit in supplies will be 2 to 3 lakh 
tonnes. The Government therefore 
had to balance the gap in foreign ex¬ 
change against the domestic require- i 
ments. Since the deficit is unlikely to 
be fully covered even with the addi¬ 
tional imports, the common man will 
have to face continuing shortage. The 
market prices may even reach levels 
beyond the reach of the common 
man. 

In 1989 also a gap between supply 
and demand amounting to 2 lakh ton¬ 
nes was left unprovided for, the con¬ 
sequent inciease in prices being 
about 40 per cent. There is a dif¬ 
ference between the estimates of the 
Planning Commission and one group 
of oil manufacturers. Another grouj) 
of manufacturers (the Vanaspali 
Pr(xJuccrs’ Association) has pul the 
figure at 58.4 lakhs. The prospects of 
the Rabi oilseeds are reported to be 
encouraging. 

INCENTIVES FOR 
FOREIGN INVESTMENT 

1^ The Chandra Shekhar Govern¬ 
ment, despite the hostility of the 
Prime Minister towards multination¬ 
als, has decided to promote foreign 
investment in key infrastructural sec¬ 
tors with a view to promoting greater 
competitiveness and cost efficiency in 
domestic industry. The belief is that 
this would probably facilitate expan¬ 
sion of output within the existing 
capacities and encourage the crea¬ 
tion of additional capabilities. 

The new Commerce Minister Dr 
Subramaniam Swamy expressed the 
view on November 23 that only this 
.strategy would build the requisite ex¬ 
port competitiveness in our system. 

The Union Government has also 
reiterated its commitment to frame 
and implement forward-looking 
policies affecting the industrial .sec¬ 
tors with a view to stimulating invest¬ 
ment, promoting modernisation, 
upgrading technology and ensuring 
larger exports. In order to decrease 
the dependence on imports and to 
use pclroleiim products efficiently, 


I new centres of economic activity arc 

I proposed to be set up in the country. 

' Encouragement of a new sense of 
participation is another aim. 

The Cjovernmcnt seeks to diver¬ 
sify exports by reinforcing old 
markets and sending finished and 
value-added products to certain des¬ 
tinations so as to change India’s 
image from the present to one of a 
dynamic and vibrant country. Dr 
Swamy was confident that India’s In¬ 
ternational Trade Fairs, like the one 
held in New Delhi in November, 
IW), would play a crucial role in 
promoting the country’s exports and 
making scores of other countries 
aware of India’s growing industrial 
capacity. 

FOREIGN INVESTMENT 

^ Because of the many-sided 
benefits it brings, fi)reigii investment 
has always been welcomed in this 
country. The Union (lovcrnment has 
been going out of its way to en¬ 
courage foreign investors (and also 
tourists) and offering them various 
incentives, but bccau.se of the com¬ 
petitive conditions and the greater at¬ 
tractions offered by other Third 
World countries, the amounts actual¬ 
ly invested in India in 1989 and 19^>0 
by foreign sources have not been ade¬ 
quate. The latest report from a 
Sw'cdi.sh-Swiss .source, Asca Brown 
Bovari (ABB), a giant multinational 
corporation stales that, like some 
other corporate inve.stors, ABB has 
also dropped India as a site for the 
150 million dollar new inve.slment it 
planned in the Asia-Pacific region. 

ABB is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of power plants and 
transport equipment. It already has 
substantial investments in this 
country and was planning to set up an 
establishment for power equipment 
manufactures. But, business circles in 
India have been disappointed to learn 
that “disgusted with India’s political 
instability and bureaucratic tangles”, 
this country has been abandoned as a 
probable .site. Reports stale that the 
investigating and survey team ABB 
sent to this country, was appalled at 
the political crisis that has 


I ^'paralysed'' the decision-making 
! processes in New Delhi. It is learnt 
that ABB is actively considering 
Thailand as a site for a plant. 

NEW INDUSTRIAL 
POLICY 

P Since several loopholes have been 
found in the VP. Singh Government’s 
industrial policy, changes are deemed 
necessary, especially in view of the 
Chandra Shekhar’s ideological ap¬ 
proach as modified in the light of the 
ground realities in recent months, a 
new industrial policy is being drawn 
up. The previous regime realised that 
the industrialised economy resulting 
from the Policy Resolution of 1956 
and the subsequent modifications 
had not led to reduction in economic 
disparities, poverty and unemploy¬ 
ment; on the other hand, the situation 
worsened. The policy announced in 
July, 1990, sought to repair the 
damage. The thrust of the new policy 
was to have more liberali.sation so as 
to facilitate growth with employment 
and social justice; spatial diversifica¬ 
tion of industries to promote regional 
balanced development with emphasis 
on rural industrialisation and export- 
oriented industrial development. 

While not disclosing the precise 
lines along which the Chandra Shek¬ 
har regime would revise the previous 
ministry’s industrial policy, the Prime 
Minister indicated that immediate 
and corrective steps would be taken 
to restore vitality to the economy. In 
any case, according to him, more 
.short-term imports to correct certain 
imbalances were not a remedy. 

Among the vital facts to be ke|M 
in mind while formulating a new 
policy is that industrialisation is a 
multi-faceted process which cannot 
be grasped merely in terms of output 
or value-additions. Regional pat¬ 
terns, the employment, the nature 
and diversity of the product technol¬ 
ogy are of much importance. A well- 
integrated industrial structure with 
special emphasis on the small and in¬ 
formal sector (which accounts for a 
major part of industrial employment 
and adds substantially to the output 
and exports) is needed. 
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Round-up of Current General Knowled^ 


ABBREVIATIONS 

ABSU: The All Bodo Students 
Union. 

ADB: Asian Development Bank. 

ADF; Asian Development Fund. 

ARDR: Agricultural and Rural 
Debt Relief. 

CEF: Commonwealth Equity 
Fund. 

CFC: Chlorofluro Carbon. . 

CLASS: Computer Literacy and 
Studies in School. 

EBRD: European Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 

GIST: Graphics and Intelligence- 
based Script Tbchnology. 

ILY: International Literacy Year. 

IPCL: Improved Pace and Con¬ 
tent of Learning. 

JWG: Joint Working^Group. 

MFN: Most Favoured Nation. 

MIGA: Multilateral Investment 
Guarantee Agency. 

NFC: Ninth Finance Commis¬ 
sion. 

NIES: Newly Industrialising 
Economics. 

OBC: Other Backward Com¬ 
munities. 

PACER: Programme for Ac¬ 
celeration of Commercial Energy Re¬ 
search. 

PEACE: Protection of Environ¬ 
ment for Achieving Cleaner Earth. 

SIDBI: Small Industries 

Development Bank of India. 

SQUID: Super-conducting 

Quantum Interference Device. 

SYGC: SAARC Year of the Girl 
Child. 

AWARDS 

NATIONAL AWARDS 
Arjuna Awards, 1988 

Mohindcrpal Sin^ (Hockey); Ash- 
wani Nachappa (Athletics); Rajesh 
Kumar (Wrestling); Wilson Chcrian 
fSwimming); and P.K. Yashodra 
(powerlifting). 


The Arjuna Award carries a 
bronze statuette of Aijuna, a scroll 
and a cash award of Rs 20,000. 

No Dronacharya awards have 
been given for 1988. 

B.C. Roy award, 1989 

Dr Bomsi J.Wadia, obstetrician and 
gynaecologist has been awarded the 

1989 Dr B.C. Roy award for his con¬ 
tribution to family planning work 
among the rural and tribal popula¬ 
tion. 

Borlaug Award, 1987 and 1988 

The 1987 award has been given to Mr 
Deb Roy, conservator of forests, 
Assam. 

The 1988 award has gone to Dr 
P.V. Shenoi, Special Secretary 
(Agriculture). 

Dhanvantari Award, 1990 

Dr M.C. Modi has been awarded the 

1990 Dhanvantari award. He has 
earned the title of "India’s cataract 
king" for his record breaking feat of 
performing 833 cataract operations 
on a single day at Tirupati. 

G.D. Birla Award, 1990 

The second G.D. Birla International 
award for outstanding contribution to 
Humanism has been given to Sir Her¬ 
mann Bondi, President of the British 
Humanist Association. The award 
has been given in recognition of his 
crusade against imposition of 
religious dogma on society. 

The award carries a prize of Rs S 
lakh. 

Indira Gandhi Award for National 
Integration, 1990 

The prestigious award has been given 
to noted vocalist Mrs M.S. Srb- 
bulakshmi. 

The award has been instituted by 
the Congress-I and is given in recog¬ 
nition of outstanding contribution to 
the cause of national integration. 

Indira Gandhi Environment 
Award, 1988 

The 1988 Indira Gandhi Paryavaran 
(Environment) award has been given 


to Prof Sreedharan, director Sahitya 
Kerala Shastra Parishad for 
popularising environmental issues 
through publications. 

Jamnalal B^aj Awards, 1990 

Jamnalal Bajaj Birth-Centenary 
Special Award: Mr Nelson Mandela, 
South African freedom fighter. 

For constructive work: Mr Tirath 
Ram of Himachal Pradesh. 

For application of science and \ 
technolo^ for rural development: Mr 
Shreepad Dabholkar of Kolhapur in 
Maharashtra. 

For upliftment and welfare of 
women and children: Mrs Ratan 
Shastri of Rajasthan. 

International award for promoting 
Gandhian values abroad: Dr A.T. 
Ariyaratne of Sri Lanka. 

The awards consist of a citation, 
a medal and a cash prize of Rs one 
lakh. 

Jnanpith award, 1989 

The 25lh Jnanpith Award for out¬ 
standing contribution to Indian 
literature has been given to the 
eminent Urdu writer Qurratul-Ain- 
Haider for her contribution during 
1969 and 1983.. 

This is the second time an Urdu 
writer has been given the award. The 
earlier winner was Firaq Gorakhpuri. 

The award carries a cash prize of 
Rs 1.5 lakh. 

Kabir Samman, 1989 

Noted Hindi poet Shamsher 
Bahadur Singh has been chosen for 
the prestigious Kabir Samman for 
1989. 

Kabir Samman is a national-level 
award, presented for excellence, 
creativity and high standards of In¬ 
dian poetry over a long period. It has 
been instituted by the Madhya 
Pradesh government and carries a 
citation and cash award of Rs 1.5 
lakh. 

Kalidas Samman, 1989 

For Visual art: Distinguished 
painter Mr VS. Gaitonde. 
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For Classical Music: Renowned 
sitar maestro Ustad Vilayat Khan. 

For Classical Dance: Manipuri 
dancer, Guru Bipin Singh. 

The award has been instituted by 
the Government of Madhya Pradesh. 
It carries Rs one lakh in cash and a 
citation. 

Iqbal Samman, 1989 

Ms Ismat Chughtai has been given 
the prestigious Iqbal Samman for 
contribution to Urdu literature. 

The award carries Rs I lakh in 
cash and a plaque of honour. 

The award has been instituted by 
the Government of Madhya Pradesh. 

TbnseD Samman, 1990 

The prestigious Tansen Samman for 
1990 has been awarded to leading 
Dhrupad singer Ustad Nasir 
Amenuddin Dagar. 

Instituted by the Government of 
Madhya Pradesh, it carries Rs 51,000 
in cash and a citation. 

Lai Bahadur Shastri Memorial 
Award, 1988 

For promoting Indian Cultural, 
ethical and moral values abroad: Ram 
Lai Sachdev. 

For outstanding contribution to 
Agricultural Sciences: Dr V.R.P. Sinha, 
Director of Central Institute of 
Fisheries; Dr Ram Pratap Singh, 
Director of Extension, N.D. Univer¬ 
sity of Agriculture and Technology. 

For outstanding contribution to 
development: Dr S.Z. Qasim, who led 
the first Indian expedition to An¬ 
tarctica; Dr Pran Pyari Bhat, a senior 
scientist of National Biotechnology 
Centre. 

Lata Mangeshkar National Award 
for light music, 1989 

Noted playback singer, Asha 
Bhonsle has been awarded the 1989 
Lata Mangeshkar award for light 
music. The award has been instituted 
by the Government of Madhya 
Pradesh. 

Moortidevi Award, 1989 

The Bharatiya Jnanpith 1989 Moor¬ 
tidevi Award has been given to Dr 
Vidya Niwas Misra, the well known 
Sanskrit and Hindi scholar and es¬ 
sayist, for a collection of essays 


Mahabharat ka Kavyartha (the poetic 
implications of the Mahabharat). 

The award consists of a citation, 
a plaque, a replica of the goddess 
Saraswati and a cheque for Rs 50,000. 

Nehru Literacy Award, 1987 

Noted scholar, author and par¬ 
liamentarian, Prof N.G. Ranga for his 
contribution towards removal of il¬ 
literacy among the adult men and 
women of India. 

Republic Day Awards, 1990 

Bharat Ratna: Dr Babasaheb 
Ambedkar and Dr Nelson Mandela. 

Padma Vibhushan. Dr Abul 
P.J.A. Abdul Kalam (Space and mis¬ 
sile technology), Hyderabad; Dr 
Bhabatosh Datta (education- 
economics), Calcutta; Mr Semman- 
gudi R. Srinivas Aiyar (carnatic 
music —vocal), Madras; Mr Shiv- 
putra S. Komkali alias Kumar 
Gandharva (Hindustani classical 
music —vocal), Madhya Pradesh; Mr 
T.N. Chaturvedi (public affairs). New 
Delhi; Dr V.S.R. Arunachalam 
(metallurgical and technological re¬ 
search), New Delhi. 

Padma Bhushan: 25 eminent per¬ 
sonalities were given this award. 
Prominent among them were: Mr N. 
Ram (journalism), Madras; Mr Arun 
Shourie (journalism), New Delhi; Mr 
H.N. Mukherjee (literature —English 
and Bengali), Calcutta; Mr Inder 
Mohan (social work), New Delhi; 
Pandit Jasraj (Indian classical 
music —vocal), Bombay; Pandit Nik- 
hil Ghosh (instrumental music — 
tabla), Bombay; Mr R. Malhotra 
(public life), Bombay. 

Noted columnist Nikhil Chak- 
ravarty declined to accept the Padma 
Bhushan award. 

Padma Shri: There were 69 awar¬ 
dees. Prominent among them were: 
Mr Bchram Contractor cZ/oj Busybcc 
(journalism), Bombay; Mr Gulshan 
R. Rai (yachtmanship), Bombay; Mr 
Kamal Hassan (film acting), Madras; 
Mr Om Puri (stage and film acting), 
Bombay; Dr Rajindcr Singh 
(typewriting), Shimla; Mr Sarad Joshi 
(journalism), Bombay; Mr T.N. 
Shenoy (swimming), Bombay; Mr 
V.K. Chopra (journalism), Jalandhar; 
Mrs Lccia Samson (dance —Bharat- 


natyam), New Delhi; Ms Silverine 
Swer (social work), Shillong. 

R.D. Birla Award, 1989 

The R.D. Birla award for outstanding 
research in medical or related fields 
for 1989 has gone to Dr C. Gopalan of 
New Delhi. The award consists of Rs 
one lakh in cash. 

Vikram Sarabhai Award, 1990 

The first Vikram Sarabhai award, in¬ 
stituted by the Indian Space Research 
Organisation (ISRO), has been given 
to Soviet academician V.A. Kotil- 
nikov. 

The award will be presented once 
in two years in recognition of out¬ 
standing contributions, made by 
scientists in the world, to space re¬ 
search in developing countries. The 
award consists of a gold medal and a 
citation. 

INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 

Nobel Prizes, 1990 

For peace: Soviet President Mr 
Mikhail Gorbachov of USSR. 

For literature: Poet and essayist, 
Mr Octavio Paz of Mexico. 

For medicine: Dr Joseph E. Mur¬ 
ray and Dr E. Donall Thomas. 

For physics: Jerome I. Freidman 
(USA), Henry W. Kendall (USA) and 
Richard E. Taylor (Canada). 

For economics: Harry Harkowil/, 
Merton Miller and William Sharpe, 
all Americans. 

For Chemistry: Elias James Corey 
of USA. 

Jawaharlal Nehru Award for Inter¬ 
national Understanding, 1988 

The prestigious Jawaharlal Nehru 
award for International Under¬ 
standing has been given to the PLO 
Chief, Mr Yasser Arafat. 

The award carries a cash pi ize of 
Rs 15 lakh and a citation. 

Indira Gandhi Peace Prize, 1989 

The Indira Gandhi prize for peace, 
disarmament and development for 
1989 has been awarded to the United 
Nations Children’s Emergency F\ind 
(UNICEF) for its outstanding con¬ 
tributions in safeguarding and 
developing the health of world’s 
children. 

Contd on page 435 
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The prize was instilulcd in 1986 
in memory of Mrs Indira Gandhi, 
former Prime Minister of India, to 
foster creative efforts for internation¬ 
al peace and disarmament, racial 
equality and harmony among nations. 
It carries a cash award of Rs 15 lakh 
and a citation. 

Ramon Magsaysay Awards, 1989 
For Public Service: Lakshmi 
Chand Jain of India. 

For journalism, Literature and 
Creative Communication Arts: Jesuit 
Priest Rev James Bertram Reuter Jr 
of USA. 

For Govenimcnt Sen’ice: Zakiah 
Hanum Binti Abdul Hamid of 
Malaysia. 

For Community Leadership: Kim 
Ini-Soon of S. Korea. 

Each winner received a gold 
medal, a scroll and $ 30,(XX). 

Booker Prize, 1990 

The prestigious Booker Prize for fic¬ 
tion has been awarded lo the novelist 
A.S. Byatt for her book Possession. 

The prize carries a sum oT 20,000 
pounds sterling. 

1987 Kalinga Prize 

Dr Marcel Roche, permanent 
delegate of Venezuela to UNESCO. 

The award is given for the 
popularisation of science and carries 
a cash prize of $1(X)0 (Rs 20,(XX)). 
Soviet L.^ind Nehru Award, 1990 

Mother Teresa has been nominated 
for the 1990 Soviet Land Nehru 
award. 

The award carries Rs one lakh 
cash prize and invitation to visit the 
Soviet Union for a fortnight. 

FILM AWARDS 
Dada Saheb Phalke award, 1989 

Melody queen, Lata Mangeshkar,^ 
has been given the 1989 Dada Saheb 
Phalke award for her contribution to 
the growth of Indian cinema. 

The award carries Rs one lakh 
cash, a citation and a shawl. 

National Feature Film Awards, 1989 
Best Feature Film (Swarna 
Kamal): Bagh Bahadur, directed by 
Mr B. Dasgupta. The film shows the 
steady destruction of rural folk tradi¬ 


tions by cheap urban culture. 

Best Direction: Adoor Gopalak- 
rishnan for his work in Mathilkul. 

Best actor: Mammootty for his 
role in the film Mathilkul and Oru 
Vadakkan Veeragatha. 

Best actress: Srcclekha Mukherji 
for her performance in Parashuramer 
Kuthar. 

Best supporting actor. Nana 
Patekar for his role in a psychotic 
character in Parinda. 

Best supporting actress: 
Manorama for her performance in 
Tamil film Pudhia Padhai. 

Best child artist: Mrinmayec 
Chandorkar for his role in Marathi 
film Kalat Nakalat. 

Indira Gandhi award for the best 
first film of a director: Wosobipo in 
Karbi dialect. The film has been 
directed by Gautam Bora. 

Best film providing popular and 
wholesome entertainment: Chandani 
(Hindi) and Gitanjali (Telugu). 

Nargis Diitt award for the best fea- 
tiire film on national integration: San- 
tha Shishiinala Sharrif (Kannada). 

Best children \s film: Ankur Majna 
Aur Kabootar (Hindi) and Jamboo 
Savaari (Kannada). 

Best playback singer: Male: A joy 
Chakraborty for his songs in Bengali 
film Chhanda Neer. 

Female: Anuradha Paudwal for 
her sv>ngs in the Marathi film Kalat 
Nakalat. 

Best music direction: Shcr 
Choudhary for Wosobipo. 

Best jury award: Amitabh Chak¬ 
raborty for the Bengali film Kaal Ab- 
hirathi. 

Regional fums: Ganashatni (Ben¬ 
gali), Percy (Gujarati), Salim Langde 
Pe Mat Ro (Hindi), Mane (Kannada), 
Mathilkul (Malayalam), Kalat 
Nakalat (Marathi), Andha Digania 
(Oriya), Marhi Da Deeva (Punjabi), 
Pudhia Padhai (Tamil), Suthra 
Dhaarula (Telugu). 

Best film critic: K.N.T. Saslry. 

BOOKS 

Aug Ka Darya 

\ag Ka Darya is the most well known 
novel of Ms Qurratul-Ain-Haider, 


winner of the 1989 Jnanpith award. 
The novel was published in 1959. It 
deals with the evolution of the Indian 
personality from the earliest limes to 
the present day. 

Higher than Hope 

This is a biography of Nelson Man¬ 
dela. It has been authored by Fatima 
Mecr, a professor of sociology. It 
focusses on the hitherto unknown 
aspects of the African leader’s life 
and his struggles. 

Labyrinth of Solitude, The 

This is the best known book of 
Mexican poet and essayist, Mr Oc¬ 
tavio Paz, winner of the 1990 Nobel 
prize for literature. 

In this book the author offers a 
controversial and often starting 
analysis of modern Mexico and the 
Mexican personality. He describes 
his fellow countrymen as instinctive 
‘nihilists’ (those who believe that ex¬ 
istence is senseless and useless) who 
hide behind masks of solitude. Many 
Mexicans shun this as an unfair 
portrait. 

Possession 

Pos.scssion is written by A.S. Byatt, 
winner of the UXX) Booker prize for 
fiction. The book is a literary 
romance between two academics 
working on the lives of iwo Victorian 
poets. The tale is interlocked with the 
interaction between the two secretive 
Victorian personalities whose pas¬ 
sionate relationship is discovered in 
the course of research by the 
scholars. 

Vlswumbhara 

Viswambhara is a poetic account 
of the victory of man over obstacles. It 
is written by Dr C.N. Reddy, winner 
of the 1988 Jnanpith award. The book 
depicts the saga of human civilisation 
and the gradual unfolding of the 
human spirit which relentlessly pur¬ 
sues lofty ideals, overcoming all 
obstacles with supreme sacrifice. 

DAYS: YEARS 

Literacy Year Launched 

The former Prime Minister, Mr VP. 
Singh, launched the "International 
Literacy Year" in India on January 22, 
1990. 
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The UN General Assembly has 
proclaimed 199() as the International 
Literacy Year (ILY) to intensify ef¬ 
forts to spread literacy and education 
in the world. 

Earth Day on April 22 

April 22 has been declared Earth Day 
15^90. The day heralded the millen¬ 
nium-end decade of environmental 
activism in what is envisaged as the 
largest global demonstration in his¬ 
tory. More than 100 million people, 
world over, took part to celebrate the 
Earth Day and help spread the mes¬ 
sage that the environment should be 
protected. 

Conserve Energy Day 

November 9, 1990 was observed as 
National Energy Conservation Day in 
order to generate awareness of the 
urgent need to eonserve energy. 

DEFENCE 

Akash test-launch successful 

India’s most modern multi-target 
surface-to-air missile, Akash, was 
successfully test-launched on August 
14, J990 from the interim lest range at 
Chandipur-on-Sea, on the northern 
coast of Orissa. 

Akash is the fifth missile to be 
designed in India. The other four are 
Frithvi, Trishul, Agni and Nag. While 
Prilhvi is a short-range surfaee-to- 
surfacc missile, Trishul is a multi- 
role, quick reaction, short range, 
surface-to-air missile and Agni is an 
intermediate-range surface-to-sur¬ 
face missile. 

Indigenous Missile boat launched 

India’s first indigenously built missile 
boat was launched from Ma/agon 
Docks on April 26, 1990. It has been 
named Vibhuti. It is the latest in the 
new series of warships based on 
Soviet design. 

The 850-lonne boat is the first of 
a new series of sophisticated high 
speed boats. The weapon package on 
board consists of surface-to-surface 
missiles, surface-to-air missiles, gun 
mountings for surface and air attacks 
and launchers for camouflaging the 
boat. It is also provided with surveil¬ 
lance, search and attack main radar 
and a navigational radar. 


The Mazagon Docks have built 
for the Indian Navy six Leandcr class 
frigates, three Godavari class 
frigates, one cadet training ship and 
one corvette. Besides this* a diving 
support vessel Is on charter to the navy. 

INS Kattabomman commissioned 

The Rs 122 crore Very Low Frequen¬ 
cy (VLF) station of Indian Navy, the 
first of its kind in Asia, INS Kat¬ 
tabomman, was commissioned by 
President R. Venkataraman on Oc¬ 
tober 21,1990. 

The VLF station is a highly 
sophisticated communication net¬ 
work. It is possessed by only two or 
three other countries of the world. It 
will help in communicating with sub¬ 
marines operating under water at 
long ranges. 

INS Kuthar inducted into Indian 
Navy 

Ins Kuthar, the second missile cor¬ 
vette class warship, which has been 
built by the Mazagon Docks Limited 
(MDL) at a cost of Rs 90 crore, was 
inducted into the Indian Navy on 
June 8, 1990. 

The ship, displacing 1300 tonnes, 
is equipped with surface-to-surface 
and surface-to-air missiles and anti¬ 
aircraft guns, and also has a radar 
known as ‘Positive E’ which can spot 
low flying targets at long range from 
the ship. 

‘Nag’ flight successful 

Ballistic flights of India’s first third 
generation anti-tank missile. Nag, 
have been succe.ssful. The missile has 
been developed by the Defence Re- 
.scarch and Development Organisa¬ 
tion (DRDO). 

Nag is designed to defeat all 
known futuristic armour. It has a "fire 
and forget" and “top attach 
capability" and can be mounted on a 
vehicle or fired from helicopters. The 
missile is likely to be inducted into the 
Indian Army in the early 91s and will 
compliment the French-made Milan 
anti-tank mi.ssiles. 

EXPEDITIONS 

lOth Expedition to Antarctica 

The 10th Indian expedition to An¬ 
tarctica left in November from Goa. 
The contingent comprised of 70 


members who will work along with 
the 30 members, of the 9lh expedi¬ 
tion, who had stayed back to work at 
the Indian base camps Dakshin Gan- 
gotri and Maitri. 

The scientists will continue ex¬ 
periments on the atmosphere at dif¬ 
ferent levels including studies on the 
ozone hole over Antarctica. Other 
subjects of study will be cloud and ice 
formation, marine biology and adap¬ 
tion of marine and land organisms to 
freezing temperatures. 

PERSONS 

Ambedkar, Dr B.R 

Dr B.R. Ambedkar, the chief ar¬ 
chitect of the Indian Constitution, has 
been honoured posthumously with 
Bharat Ratna. 

He was born on April 14, 1891 in 
Ratnagiri village on the Konkan coast 
of Maharashtra. He was a brilliant 
Constitutional law expert. On August 
19, 1947 he was appointed chairman 
of the Drafting Committee for the In¬ 
dian Constitution. 

Anand, Viswanathan 

The 2()-ycar-old Indian grand¬ 
master, VLswanalhan Anand, has be¬ 
come the first Indian and only the 
second Asian to qualify for the can¬ 
didate matches leading to the World 
Chess Championship. 

Ariyaratne, Dr A.T. 

He is the winner of the 1989 Jamnalal 
Bajaj International award for 
promoting Gandhian values. He has 
organised mluniary shramdan camps 
of youth to serve the poor and has 
helped create a vast rural infrastruc¬ 
ture of small irrigation projects, 
schools and public buildings. He has 
also shown rare courage in building 
up a strong peace movement in the 
strife-torn country. He heads the^Sez- 
vodaya movement in Sri Lanka. 

Chattopadhyaya, Harindranath 

Harindranath Chattopadhyaya, the 
poct-painter-orator and cine charac¬ 
ter-actor died on June 23,1990 at the 
age of 93. He was brother of Mrs 
Sarojini Naidu. 

He wrote his poems with a fine 
lyricism and a depth of thought which 
gave them a distinctive charm. He 
had nineteen books of collected 
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poems to his credit. Some famous 
ones are: The feat of truth. The magic 
tree, Perfume of earth, Out of the 
deep, The wizard’s mask and The 
divine vagabond. 

During the freedom struggle he 
participated actively in the movement 
and was jailed several times. He was a 
recipient of Padnia B/uisIwn. 

As a character actor his perfor¬ 
mance in Aashirwad and Sahib Bibi 
aur Ghidam will be remembered for a 
long lime to come 

Corey, Elias James 

Professor at Harvard University, he 
is the winner of 1990 Nobel prize for 
chemistry. The award has been given 
to him for the development of the 
theory and methodology of organic 
synthesis. 

Dahholkar, Shreepad 

Shreepad Dabholkar was in the news 
ft»r being awarded the 1989Jamnalal 
Bajaj award for application of science 
and technology for rural develop¬ 
ment. A teacher by profession, he 
realised the futility of the convention¬ 
al education system and undertook 
the task of educating farmers to help 
them improve their produce. For this 
purpose he set up series of ex¬ 
perimental cells for agricultural im¬ 
provement. He has helped to raise 
the productivity of vineyards, in 
Maharashtra, to the \>orld class. 

Dugar, Ustad Zia Mohiuddin 

lie was one of the last exponents of 
the Riidra Veena and an eminent 
Dhrupad teacher. He died on Sep¬ 
tember 28, 1990 at the age of 02. 

He repiesented the 19lh un¬ 
broken generation of Dhrupad prac¬ 
titioners in the illustrious family 
which produced such luminaries as 
Behram Khan Dagar, Zakiriiddin 
Khan, Nasiruddin Dagar and l»is 
father Ziauddin Dagar. 

Drnovsek, Dr Junez 
Dr Janez. Drnovsck, President of 
Yugoslavia, has taken over as the 
Chairman of the 102 member Non- 
aligned Movement (NAM). 

Dr Drnovsck was born on May 
17, 1950 in Celje in the Yugoslavia 
republic of Slovenia. He was elected 
President of Yugoslavia on May 15, 


1989. He has authored number of 
scientific papers on credit, monetary 
credit and international financial 
relations. He is fluent in English, 
French, Spanish and Cierman. 

Freidman, Dr Jerome 1. 

Dr Freidman of Chicago, Illinoi.s, 
USA is co-winner of the IWO Nobel 
prize for physics. He is a profes.sor at 
Massachussets Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy (MIT). The award has been given 
for making a breakthrough in under¬ 
standing of the structure of matter. 

Gorbachov, Mikhail S. 

Soviet President Mikhail Ciorbachov 
is the winner of the P>9() Nobel Peace 
Prize for championing reform in 
Ea.stcrn Europe and helping end the 
cold war. 

He was born on March 2,1931, at 
Privolnoe in Satavarpol region. He 
took a degree in law from Moscow 
.State University. He joined the CPSU 
in 1952. On March 15, 199(1 he look 
over as the first exeeulive President of 
the Soviet Union. 

Markowitz, Harry 

He is the winner of the Nobel 
prize for economics. He belong to the 
City University of New York, USA 
and was awarded the prize for 
developing the theory of portfolio 
choice. 

Jain, Lakshmi C. 

He has become 27lh Indian to win the 
prestigious Ramon Magsaysay 
award. The 1989 award for public ser¬ 
vice has been awarded to him in 
recognition of his scliless commit¬ 
ment to relieving India's poverty from 
the grass roots. 

Mr Jain was an active freedom 
fighter and participated in the Quit 
India Movement as well as post-par¬ 
tition work for the resettlement of 
refugees in and around Delhi. 

He studied economics at Har¬ 
vard, USA and has authored several 
papers on various economic themes 
and development programmes. 

Kendall, Dr Henry W. 

See under Freidman, Dr. Jerome I. 
Merton Miller 

Merton Miller was in the news for 
being awarded the 1990 Nobel prize 


for ca)nomics. He was honoured for 
his fundamental contributions to the 
theory of corporate finance. He 
belong to the University of Chicago, 
USA. 

Misra, Dr Vidya Niwas 

He is the winner of 1989 Moortidevi 
award. Dr Misra is a well-known 
scholar of Sanskrit and Hindi. 

He comes from Gorakhpur dis¬ 
trict in Uttar Pradesh. He completed 
his doctorate in Sanskrit from Al¬ 
lahabad University. He has written 
extensively on lingui.siics, literature, 
poetry and creative prose. 

Misra, Justice Ranganath 

He is the new Chief Justice of 
India. He succeeds Mr Sabyasachi 
Mukherji who died on September 
25, 1990. 

Mr Justice Misra was born on 
November 25, 1926. He rnrolled him¬ 
self as an advocate on September 18, 
1950. He was appointed the per¬ 
manent Judge of Orissa High Court 
on Januarv 7, 1969. He was elevated 
to the Supieme Court on March 15, 
1983. 

He has been an exponent of the 
legal aid movement and has strongly 
advoeat'^d the setting up of Lok 
Adalats to reduce the burdens on 
courts. 

Murray, Dr Joseph E. 

Dr Joseph E. Murray is the winner of 
the IW) Nobel prize for medicine. 
He discovered how rejection, follow¬ 
ing organ transplantation in man, 
could be mastered. 

He successfully transplanted a 
kidney between homozygous twins, 
for the first time. He pioneered 
transplantation of kidneys obtained 
from deceased persons and could 
show' that patients with terminal renal 
insufficiency could be cured. 

Nujoma, Sam 

Sam Nujoma became the first Presi¬ 
dent of independent Namibia on 
March 22, P>X). 

Mr Nujoma is considered a 
shrewd and instinctive politician. He 
travelled the world to win support for 
his cause and organisation, and main¬ 
tained control despite challenges to 
his leadership over the years. 
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Pathak, Justice R.S. 

M r Justice R.vS. Pathak, Chief Justice 
of India, is the third Indian to be 
elected to the International Court of 
Justice which is the principal judicial 
organ of the UN. 

He was born on November 26, 
1924. He started his career in 1948 as 
an advocate in the Allahabad High 
Court. He became a judge of the 
Supreme Court on February 20, 1978. 

Paz, Octavio 

He is the winner of the 1990 Nobel 
prize for literature. Born in Mexico 
city on March 31, 1914, Mr Pa/ at¬ 
tended the National University of 
Mexico before going abroad as a 
diplomat. He used to write poetry 
and essays in his free time. 

He has described himself as a 
"disillusioned leftist". His early fas¬ 
cination with socialism faded after he 
became aware of restricted political 
and cultural freedom in the Soviet 
Union and Cuba. 

His best known book is "The 
Labyrinth of Solitude". Many of his 
critical works are, perhaps, too 
specialised to gain popularity outside 
academic circles, but in his poetry he 
has managed to transcend all bar¬ 
riers. 

Pillai, K. Shankar 

K. Shankar Pillai, popularly known as 
Shankar, has been a household name 
in India for more than half a century. 
He brought cartoon journalism in 
India to the position it enjoys today 
and was instrumental in promotion of 
children's books in India. He died on 
December 26,1989. 

Qurratul-Ain-Haider, Ms 

Noted Urdu writer, Ms Ourratul- 
Ain-Haider was in the news for being 
selected for the 25th Jnanpith award 
for 1989. The 63-ycar-old writer has 
been selected for her contribution to 
Indian literature during the years 
l%9-83. 

Ms Ourratul-Ain-Haider was 
born in Aligarh to a family of distin¬ 
guished writers from Bijnor. Both her 
father, Mr Sajjad Haider Yaldram, 
and mother, Mrs Na/.r Sajjad Haider, 
were noted Urdu writers. She has 
authored five novels, four novelettes 


and four collections of short stories. 
1 Icr most well-known novel is^AagKa 
Dary'a 

Riimdns, Admiral Laxminaniin 

He is the new Chief of Naval Staff. A 
specialist in communications, he has 
held a wide range of opeiational and 
staff appointments that eminently 
qualify him for the new position. 

He was awarded the Vir Chakra 
for distinguished action by the frigate, 
Beas, under his command in the Bay 
of Bengal during the 1971 Indo-Pak 
conflict. He was one of the first batch 
of officers to pass out of the National 
Defence College. 

Rodrigues, Cven S.F. 

Gen S.F. Rodrigues, former (j()C-in- 
C, Western Command, is the new 
Chief of the Army Staff. He suc¬ 
ceeded Gen VN. Sharma. 

(jen Rodrigues was born on Sep¬ 
tember 19, 1933. He was commis¬ 
sioned into the Regiment of Artillery 
in December, 1952. 

He was awarded the Vishishl 
Seva Medal for distinguished service 
in 1972 and won the PVSM in 1988. 

Shantaram, Dr V. 

Dr V. Shantaram, India’s most 
respected film maker, died on Oc¬ 
tober 28, P)90. He was 90. 

He made a mark on the theatre 
scene with his vivid portrayal of roles, 
meant for women. In the early forties, 
when the freedom movement was 
gaining momentum, he decided to 
make his contribution through the 
celluloid medium. 

He was born in Kolhapur on 
November 18, 1901. He was not in¬ 
terested in studies and tried his hand 
at various vocations. At the age of 13 
he joined the Gandhan^a Natak Man- 
dal run by the great singer and actor 
Bal Gandharva. 

After apprenticeship under 
Baburao Painter in Kolhapur he went 
on to form the Prabhat company in 
Pune. Under the banner of Prabhat 
he directed films YAcAadmi, Padosi, 
Diinia Na Mane and Sant Gyanesh- 
war. 

Following a split in the Prabhat 
group he came to Bombay and pur¬ 
chased his own studio which was 


christened as 'Rajkamal Kalamandir’. 
Under the banner of ‘V. Shantaram 
Films’ he made Shakuntala which ran 
over 103 weeks at the Royal Opera 
House. 

He made the first full length film 
on the classical style of dancing 
Jhanak Jhanak Payal Baje, 

Sharpe, William 

William Sharpe is the winner of the 
1990 Nobel prize for economics. He 
belongs to the Stanford University, 
USA. He has won the award for his 
contributions to the theory of price 
formation for financial assets - the 
so-called capital assets pricing model 
(CAPM). 

Shastri, Mrs Ratan 

Mrs Ratan Shastri of Rajasthan has 
been honoured with the 1989 Jam- 
nalal Bajaj award for upliftment and 
welfare of women and children. She is 
a Ciandhian freedom fighter. She has 
set up Banasthali Vidyapeeth for 
women and has been running 
programmes to bring out the best in 
the lady students, making them voca¬ 
tionally and temperamentally 
equipped to face the challenges of 
modern life. 

Taylor, Dr Richard K, 

Sec under Freidman, Dr Jerome I. 

Thomas, Dr F. Donall 

He is the winner of the P/X) Nobel 
prize for medicine. Through research 
he has managed to diminish the 
severe reaction the graft can cause in 
the recipient of organ, the so-called 
"graft-versus-host" reaction (CjVH). 
In addition he could show that in¬ 
travenously infused bone marrow 
cells were able to repopulate the 
bone marrow and produce new blood 
cells. He was successful in transplant¬ 
ing bone marrow cells from one in¬ 
dividual to another. 

Tirath Ram 

He has been awarded the 1990 Jam- 
nalal Bajaj award for constructive 
work. He is a veteran Gandhian 
leader and has dedicated last 60 years 
to the welfare of backward class 
people of Himachal Pradesh. 

Tripathi, Kumlapati 

Kamlapathi Tripathi, whose public 
life spanned nearly seven decades. 
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was one of the old guards of India’s 
freedom struggle. He died on Oc¬ 
tober 8,1990 at the age of 85. 

He was born on September 3, 
1905 at Aurangabad village in 
Varanasi district of Uttar Pradesh in 
a deeply religious and renowned 
family. 

Besides taking active part in Con¬ 
gress activities, he did much to serve 
the cause of freedom through his 
powerful writings. 

PLACES 

Calcutta 

Calcutta celebrated its tercentenary 
on August 24,1990. The tercentenary 
bonanza was inaugurated by Chief 
Minister of West Bengal, Mr Jyoti 
Basu, on Independence Day, by un¬ 
furling the tricolour. Calcutta came to 
be a settlement when on August 24, 
1690 a British Merchant, Bob Char- 
nok pitched his tent on the banks of 
the river Hooghly at Kalikata village. 
The village, as he noted in his diary, 
was 'found in a deplorable condition’. 

However, there is a dispute be¬ 
tween the historians over whether 
August 24,1690 could be accepted as 
the day and year respectively when 
Calcutta started its March. The Inde¬ 
pendence day was selected to start 
the celebrations to avoid any con¬ 
troversy. 

Germany 

On October 3, 1990 West and East 
Germanys slipped into history to 
emerge as a single nation after 45 
years of division wrought by the 
Second World War. 

In 1949 after it surrendered un¬ 
conditionally in the Second World 
War the allied powers failed to reach 
an agreement on the terms to be im¬ 
posed on Germany. Hence, separate 
action was taken by USSR on one 
hand and the western powers on the 
other. This resulted in the formation 
of two German Slates —the Federal 
Republic of Germany (W. Germany) 
and German Democratic Republic 
(E. Germany). 

With nearly 80 million people, a 
forntidable army and a potent export 
driven economy, the united Germany 
is expected to play a dominant role in 
the world politics. The unification 


will increase its population by 27 per 
cent and its GPP by 24 per cent. 

Internally the merger will mean a 
heavy burden for the West German 
economy. Among other things, West 
Germany inherits a large East Ger¬ 
man budget deficit and foreign cur¬ 
rency debt of $13 billion. It will cost S 
300 billion to $ 650 billion to bring 
East Germany to West Germany 
standards. 

Hyderabad 

The city of Hyderabad is celebrating 
its 400 years of existence in 1990. It 
was founded and built by Mohammed 
Quii Kutub Shah of the Kutub Shahi 
dynasty in 1590 and expanded 
through the years by the Moghuls, the 
Nizams, the British and the free In¬ 
dian Slate. 

Hyderabad is also identified by 
Charminar, the magnificent rectan¬ 
gular edifice of granite. 

The twin cities of Hyderabad and 
Secunderabad are the fifth biggest 
urban conglomeration in the country 
with a population of 33 lakh. 

Kuwait 

Kuwait was in the news when Iraq 
invaded and captured the tiny 
country, on August 2, 1990, in a well- 
executed military action. 

Iraq had been demanding from 
Kuwait to write-off the (Gulf War) 
debts and to relinquish some of its oil 
rich territory. In fact the most impor¬ 
tant dispute was over the border 
which has been undemarcated since 
Kuwait won independence in 1961. 
The talk to solve the dispute failed on 
August 1 and Iraq invaded its tiny 
neighbour on August 2. Although 
Iraq had recognised Kuwait as an in¬ 
dependent country in 1%3 it has al¬ 
ways regarded the present day 
Kuwait as the product of a British 
protectorate which dales from 1899. 

For the past 200 years Kuwait has 
been ruled by the al-Sabah dynasty. 
After the massacre of the Iraqi royal 
family in 1958, the new ruler of Bag¬ 
dad, Abdul Karim Qasim, responded 
to emerging of an independent 
Kuwait in 1961 by threatening a new 
invasion of Kuwait. The support of 
Britain, Iran and the Arab league 
defused the crisis. 


In the 19th century Kuwait 
emerged as a staging post for goods 
moving between the Indian Ocean 
and Europe. This led to increased 
inicr-action with Ottoman Sultans. 
Grants of Ottoman titles, decora¬ 
tions, land and tax privileges en¬ 
hanced the wealth of al-Sabah. 
Gradually Kuwait came to be 
referred as a part of Ottoman Iraq. 

Kuwait is a small Arab State, with 
an area of 17,656 sq km, on the north 
we.slcrn coa.st of the Persian Gulf be¬ 
tween Iraq and Saudi Arabia. With 
per capita income of $13,890 it is one 
of the richest countries of the world. 
It is the world’s fourth largest 
producer of Petroleum. 

Namibia 

On March 22, 1990 Namibia became 
the 171sl independent nation of the 
world and 52nd of Africa. The former 
German colony achieved full 
sovereignly after 75 years of struggle. 

Namibia derives its name from 
the Namib desert. Its original in¬ 
habitants are the Khoikhoi and San 
peoples and the Bantu speaking 
Hcrero. 

Namibia has a population of 
l,400,tXX) consisting mostly of blacks 
and mixed-race coloureds. There are 
80,000 whiles. 90 per cent of the 
people are Christians. 

Official Language is English. 
\frikaans is the principally accepted 
language for communication. Ger¬ 
man is an additional national lan¬ 
guage. 

The total area is 823.168 square 
km. 

The Capital of Namibia is 
Windhoek. 

Yemen, United Republic of 

On May 22, 1990 North and South 
Yemen officially merged into a 
Unified Republic of Yemen. The na¬ 
tional capital will be Sanaa in the 
North. Aden, the capital of erstwhile 
South Yemen, has been named as the 
economic capital. Gen Ali Abdullah 
Saleh is the first President of the 
unified State. 

The merger joins two im¬ 
poverished nations of tribal people 
into one country standing on the 
brink of oil wealth. The United 
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Republic of Yemen has newly Jis- 
covered aggregate oil field reserves, 
unofficially put at 2 billion barrels. 
The country sits on strategically lo¬ 
cated Bab AbMandab, a strait at the 
southern outlet of the Red Sea into 
the Indian Ocean. 

PROJECTS 

Sanjay Vidyut Project becomes 
operational 

Asia’s first fully underground 120 
megawatt Sanjay Vidyut (Hydel) 
Project has been commissioned. The 
project is located near Bhaba Nagar 
in Kinnaur district of Himachal 
Pradesh. It harnesses the water of the 
Bhaba Khud, a tributary of Satluj 
river. The project costed Rs 167 
crore. 

The prestigious project is a uni¬ 
que engineering feat in Asia. Even 
the switchboard, power house and 
penstocks are studded into the 
Himalayan mountain. 

The project is situated at an al¬ 
titude of 8000 feet. The temperature 
drops to minus 15°C during winters. 

Space biosphere project 

Four men and four women ranging in 
the age from 30 to 66 have been 
selected to spend two years isolated 
in a prototype of a space colony. 

The environmental experiment, 
sponsored by a private firm. Space 
Biospheres Ventures, will require the 
eight to live inside biosphcrc-2, a 3- 
acre geodesic frame of glass and steel 
that is hermetically sealed from the 
environment of earth except for the 
light and energy. The experiment is to 
begin on December 5,1990. 

The eight will have to get their 
food and water from inside the self- 
contained structure. Electricity and 
information w'ill be provided and only 
information will be allowed to flow 


Kandla-Bhatinda oil pipeline 
okayed 

The government has approved the 
proposal of Indian Oil Corporation 
(IOC) for laying a 1330 km-long 
petroleum products pipeline between 
Kandia in Gujai'at and Bhatinda in 
Punjab. 


^ The proposed pipeline would 
enable uninterrupted supply of 
petroleum products to the north-west 
and Koyali-Kandla-Okha regions. 

The project will be completed by 
May 1993 and is estimated to cost Rs 
917.55 crore. It will benefit the States 
of Jammu & Kashmir, Punjab, 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Rajas¬ 
than, Western UP and New Delhi. 

India makes supercomputer 
prototype 

India has successfully developed the 
prototype of its first indigenous, com¬ 
mercial super-computer, based on 
parallel processing technology. It is 
called PARAM and has been 
developed by the scientists at the 
Centre for Development of Ad¬ 
vanced Computing (C-DAC). 

With this India becomes the sixth 
counliy in the world to produce 
super-computers. USA and Japan 
arc already commercially producing 
them; West Germany and UK have 
produced prototype and Canada is 
about to do so. 

With 64 processing nodes, the 
machine can perform at a speed of 
UK) million floating point operations 
per second (MFI.OPS). 

While India had already 
developed two supercomputers, but 
these were meant for specific applica¬ 
tions. These two supercomputers arc 
FLOSOLVER, designed by the Na¬ 
tional Aeronautical Laboratory, Ban¬ 
galore and ANURAG, developed by 
the Defence Research and Develop¬ 
ment Organisation. 

PARAM has been tested for 23 
different applications. 

Some of the key applications, 
among the 23 identified for PARAM, 
so far, arc: aretimage processing, 
remote sensing, computational fluid 
dynamics, finite element methods, oil 
reservoir modelling, seismic data 
proce.ssing, molecular modelling, sig¬ 
nal processing, circuit simulation, 
speech recognition and scientific 
visualisation. 

SPACE RESEARCH 

Pioneer-ll flies beyond solar 
system 

Nearly 4.8 billion km from home, 
Pioneer-II flew beyond the reaches of 


the solar system on February 23,1990, 
moving deeper into space to collect 
more information for scientists. 

Pioneer-II, launched in 1973, 
provided scientists with their closest 
view of Jupiter in 1974 and took the 
first close-up pictures of Saturn in 1979. 
It will, probably, continue to return 
good data for about three more years. 
After that it will be difficult to 
operate the craft’s radio transmitter 
and scientific instruments at the same 
time. Technical adjustments may ex¬ 
tend Pioneer’s life through 1‘195. 

Discovery launches Hubble 
telescope 

The US space shuttle Discovery 
blasted-off from Cape Canaveral on 
April 24, 1990 with the revolutionary 
Hubble space telescope. On April 26 
the telescope was freed from the 
space shuttle and it drifted off on its 
l5-ycar search for new worlds. The 
telescope is orbiting earth every 97.3 
minutes at an altitude of 611 km. The 
launch was delayed by seven years. 

From its 6(X) km high perch, the 
Hubble will be free of atmospheric 
distortions and therefore able to 
detect light of all wave-lengths, in¬ 
cluding ultra-violet. It will be able to 
have a look at objects 50 times fainter 
and with 10 times greater clarity than 
the best observatory on earth. 

The telescope has been named 
after Edwin P. Hubble who gave the 
theory that the universe had been 
created 15 billion years ago by a ter¬ 
rific explosion known as the big bang 
and that the universe is constantly ex¬ 
panding. 

Hubble is in trouble 

A serious focusing flaw had been 
found in mirrors aboard the Hubble 
Space Telescope and the instrument 
cannot work as planned, without a 
repair mission. 

Telescope engineers said that 
one of the two mirrors used to focus 
light was distorted and the problem 
cannot be corrected through in¬ 
structions sent from the ground. 
The problem is attributed to a flaw 
that occurred when either the 
primary or the secondary mirrors 
inside the $ 1.5 billion telescope 
were being made. 
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Magellan near Venus 

Magellan, a robot spacecraft armed 
with a sophisticated radar, is ready to 
rendezvous with Venus and begin an 
eight-month exploration and map¬ 
ping of the earth’s nearest neighbour. 

The craft approached Venus at 
39,580 kmph. The rocket firing on 
August 10, 1990 slowed Magellan to 
29,6(X) kmph enough to put it into the 
planet’s orbital grasp. 

After a checkout period lasting 
until September 1, Magellan will use 
a powerful radar system to penetrate 
the dense clouds above Venus and 
gather images for a detailed map of 
the baked surface of the torrid planet. 

Magellan was carried into space 
by the space shuttle Atlantis and 
released into earth orbit on May 4, 

1989. An upper stage rocket engine 
was fired to send Magellan streaking 
out of earth orbit toward Venus. 
During its 15-rnonth voyage, the 
spacecraft looped the sun, passed 
earth’s orbit once and then, sped 
towards its August meeting with 
Venus. 

IINSAT-ID launched 

On June 12, 1‘>90 India’s communica¬ 
tion satellite, lNSAT-1 D, was success¬ 
fully launched aboard US rocket 
Delta. It reached its final parking slot 
at 83° East longitude on June 22, 

1990. INSAT-ID is a multi-purpose 
operational satellite similar to 
INSAT-IB and INSAT-IC, which arc 
already in orbit. It is intended to 
replace INSAT-IB, which is coming to 
the end of its life. 

The Indian National Satellite 
(INSAT) system is a joint venture of 
the Department of Space, Depart¬ 
ment of Telecommunications, the In¬ 
dian Meteorological Department, All 
India Radio and Doorciarshan. It has 
been built by Ford Aerospace Com¬ 
munication Onporation, LISA. 

INSAT-lD is the fourth and last 
of the foreign built INSAT-I satellites 
and is different from its three sister 
satellites in that it has a larger battery 
capacity and a bigger propellant tank. 

The payload consists of an asym¬ 
metrical solar array of five panels of 
roughly 11.5 sq metre providing 1,^ 
watts power at the beginning, falling 
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to 930 watts at the end of the 
satellite’s seven-year life. 

The payload consists of 12 na¬ 
tional coverage telecommunication 
transponders of 36 Mega Hertz band 
width each, two high-power national 
coverage TV broadcast transponders 
operating in 5585 MHZ frequency, 
each capable of handling one direct 
broadcast TV channel, and several 
low-level carriers for radio program¬ 
mes. 

These transponders also support 
the dissemination of certain disaster 
warning messages, standard tune and 
frequency signals, meteorological 
data news and facsimile dissemina¬ 
tion. 

The VHRR instrument provides 
meteorological Earth imaging in the 
visible and infra-red band channels 
with half-hourly lull Earth coverage 
and sector scan capability. 

Satellite to 'see* space launched 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) of the 
United States has launched a scien¬ 
tific research satellite that will permit 
scientists to study the invisible mag¬ 
netic and electrical fields above 
earth’s atmosphere by "painting' 
them with colourful chemicals. 

The combined release and radia¬ 
tion effects satellite was launched on 
July 25, 1990 on board an unmanned 
Atlas rocket. 

A joint project of NASA and the 
US air force, the satellite is to test the 
effect of space radiation on advanced 
electronic components in addition to 
releasing its cargo of colourful chemi¬ 
cals. 

Boosted into an elliptical orbit 
that is to reach as high as 35,577 
kilometres above the earth, the 
spacecraft is expected to release 24 
aluminium canisters, during the next 
year, containing various chemicals 
such as barium, calcium and lithium 
which will form large, glowing clouds 
that would allow NASA scientists to 
see normally invisible charged space 
particles and magnetic field lines. 

By observing the motion of the 
clouds, scientists will be able to 
measure electric fields in space, see 
how they interact with charged par¬ 


ticles to form waves and better under¬ 
stand how the earth extracts energy 
from the solar wind, the stream of 
high-speed charged particles flowing 
from the sun. 

The first canisters arc to be 
released in September over the South 
Pacific. The satellite releases will be 
augmented by chemical releases from 
10 sounding rockets launched from 
Puerto Rico and the Marshall islands. 
The luminous clouds will be studied 
from the ground, from specially- 
equipped aircraft and from the satel¬ 
lite itself. 

World’s largest satellite in orbit 

A European Arianc 44-L rocket 
blasted off on October 28, 1989 and 
placed the world’s largest telecom¬ 
munications satellite -Intelsat VI — 
into orbit. 

The first of the new generation of 
live satellites planned to be launched, 
Intelsat VI weighs 4.3 tons and 
measures 11.8 metres by 3.6 metres. 

With 24,000 simulianeou.s, two- 
way telephone circuits and three 
colour television channels, it will 
relay telephone, television, fax, telex 
and data transmissions. It is expected 
! to be in service for at least 13 years. 

I Ulysses launched into the unknown 

! On October 6,19^X1 a new voyage into 
the unknown of the deep space 
began, when Ulysses scientific 
spacecraft was launched aloft the US 
space shuttle. Discovery'. 

For NASA it was a great occasion 
as the successful launch of the space 
shuttle would reinforce the 
programme which had been coming 
under greater gov’crnmcntal scrutiny 
because of a series of setbacks. 

LMysses is a trail-blazing mission 
because it will be the first time that a 
spacecraft will travel the polar 
regions of the sun, away from the 
usual ecliptic plane. This unique 
trajectory will take the spacecraft into 
the unchartered third dimension of 
the heliosphere. 

To achieve the necessary orbit, 
Ulysses is now flying towards Jupiter 
so that it can use the gravitational 
field of that planet to give it the neces¬ 
sary boost to be able to fly over the 
poles of the sun. Thus, throughout its 
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five-year mission, Ulysses will look 
into previously unexplored regions of 
the uninhabited world beyond the 
sun. 

Although much progress has 
been made in our attempts to under¬ 
stand the sun’s environment and its 
influence on the earth, measurements 
from space have so far been limited 
because spacecraft have been con¬ 
fined to the ecliptic plane. 

Consequently, scientists have 
been able to sample only conditions 
corresponding to a very small slice of 
solar latitude. (The sun’s spin axis is 
tilted at seven degrees to the ecliptic 
and so the earth never manages to get 
above or below the sun’s equator by 
more than seven degrees of solar 
latitude, in the course of a year.) 

Japan’s space programme takes ofT 

Japan has launched an unmanned 
space probe — Muses-A — to moon. 
This is the first lunar mission since the 
Soviet Union sent Luna 24 spacecraft 
in 1976. 

Muscs-A came within 16,(XX) km 
of moon in mid-March, 1990. Japan 
became only the third country in his¬ 
tory to reach the moon. 

Japan is also building new 
booster rockets that could make the 
country a strong competitor in the 
business of launching satellites. 

China launches its first commer¬ 
cial satellite 

On April 8, 1990 China launched into 
space its Long March 3 Rocket, car¬ 
rying US-made Asiasat-I telecom¬ 
munications satellite, marking its 
debut into the satellite launching 
business. 

Pakistan and Thailand are among 
the main customers for the $120 mil¬ 
lion satellite. 

The Asiasat con.sortium includes 
two Hong Kong based companies, 
Hutchinson Whampoa and Cable 
and Wireless as also the China 
government owned China Interna¬ 
tional Trust and Investment Corpora¬ 
tion (CITIC). 

SUMMIT 

World summit on children 

On September 29-30,1990 UNICEF, 
the United Nations Children’s 


i Education Fund, organised a world 
summit at the UN headquarters to 
attract the attenUon of world’s 
leaders on the problems of children. 
Heads of State of 60 countries par¬ 
ticipated. The aim of the summit was 
to discuss ways of improving the lot of 
millions of children who.se lives are 
threatened by poverty, disease or 
malnutrition. 

The leaders were urged to set 
goals for immunising 80 per cent of all 
children, reducing the number of 
children who die, before age five, by 
one-third and for providing safe 
drinking water for every child. 

UN 

160th member 

The UN Security Council has unani¬ 
mously endorsed Liechtenstein’s ap¬ 
plication to become the 160th 
member of the UN. 

Liechtenstein has a population of 
less than 30,000 and is only 161 sq km 
in area. It is a wealthy State with a per 
capita income of about $15,000. 

In 1989 Namibia had become the 
160th member of the world body, but 
North and South Yemen merged leav¬ 
ing the net membership at 159. 

MISCELLANY 

French train goes at 5133 kph 

A French high-speed train has 
broken its own world speed record 
for the third time in two weeks, hitting 
513.3 km per hour. 

The state-of-the-art “Train a 
Grande Vitesse" high-speed train or 
TGV concluded, on May 19, 1990, 
two weeks of time trials which were 
held in western France, by the Na¬ 
tional Railroad. 

West German and Japanese 
manufacturers are competing with 
France for high-speed train contracts 
in Europe, North America, South 
Korea and Australia. 

Bustard sanctuary in Gujarat 

The great Indian Bustard, threatened 
with extinction, is to get a new home 
in Gujarat, in a fresh attempt to boost 
its population and save it from trig¬ 
ger-happy hunters. 

The Bustard sanctuary, to be 
created by the Sardar Sarovar Project 
in the North-West of Abdasa taluka in 


Kutch district, will ensure the bird’s 
protection and conservation. 

The reserve, sprawling over 600 
hectares, will also assure the seasonal 
visit of other migratt)ry Bustards, 
namely the Lesser Floricans and 
Houbaras. 

Bear Sanctuary near Hospet 

India’s first sanctuary, exclusively for 
sloth-bears, is to be established near 
Kampli in Hospet taluk of 
Karnataka’s Bellary district. With the 
increase in the bear population and 
reports of sloth-bears raiding sugar¬ 
cane fields and coconut plantations 
and attacking villagers it has been 
decided to establish the sanctuary 
which will cost nearly Rs 50 lakh. 

Census —1991 

In the first week of April 1990 work 
began on what has been described as 
the 'greatest administrative exercise 
in the world’ —the conduct of the In¬ 
dian Census, 1991. 

The gigantic task of visiting every 
household, however humble, con¬ 
ducting a headcount and collecting 
essential demographic and socio¬ 
economic data on the population of a 
country as big as India, is mindbog- 
gling. 

Over 15 lakh persons, including 
12 lakh enumerators, would be in¬ 
volved in the actual job of visiting the 
houses and filling the questionnaires 
under such heads as gender, age, 
education and employment status of 
every individual, from the new borns 
to the oldest citizen of the country. 

Overseeing this mammoth work 
is the office of the Registrar-General 
and Census Commissioner of India, 
located in New Delhi. 

The history of the census in India 
dates back to 1872 when the British 
conducted census operations in some 
parts of the country. However, these 
were non-synchronous in nature, as 
collection of data was not uniform 
and was spread over a period of many 
years. 

Since independence, census 
operations have been regularised and 
refined with a shift in focus from mere 
collection of demographic data to in¬ 
clude socio-economic variables as 
well. 
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Round-up of Objective-Type 
Questions on General Awareness 


1. When was the Panchayat Raj 
introduced in India? 

(a) 1950 

(b) 1959 
(t) 1952 
(d) 1962 

2. The power to decide an elec¬ 
tion petition IS vested in the; 

(a) Parliament 
(h) High Court 

(c) Supreme Court 

(d) Election Commission 

3. The Central Government’s 
exclusive powers arc enumerated in 
the: 

(a) Concurrent List 

(b) State List 

(c) Union List 

(d) Federal List 

4. Of the following country 
which has not a written Constitution? 

(a) England 

(b) USA 

(c) USSR 

(d) France 

5. Who among the following 
was the Chief Election Commissioner 
of India: 

(a) OrR.P.Bhalla 
(h) S.S. Dhanoa 

(c) R.V. Peri Sastri 

(d) None of these 

6. In which country President is 
elected for only one year tenure? 

(a) Swit7erland 

(b) Pakistan 

(c) France 

(d) Libya 

7. Which one of the following 
writs is issued by the court in case tn 
illegal detention of a person? 

(a) Habeas Corpus 

(b) Mandamus 

(c) Certiorari 

(d) Quo Warranto 

8. 'The maximum number Of 
Anglo-Indians «bo can be nominated 


to Lok Sabha by the President b: 

(a) 3 

(b) 2 

(c) 5 

(d) 4 

9. The first Law Officer of 
Government of India is: 

(a) the Chief Justice of 
Supreme Court 

(b) Law Minister 

(c) Attorney-General of India 

(d) None of these 

10. Who finally approves the 
draft five-year plans? 

(a) Parliament and State Legis¬ 
latures 

(b) National Devclgpment 
Council 

(c) Planning Commission 

(d) The President 

11. Name of the Parliament of 
Japan is: 

(a) Senate 

(b) Majlis 

(c) Diet 

(d) Congress 

12. The number of Fundamental 
Rights enjoyed by an Indian arc: 

(a) nine 

(b) ten 

(c) seven 
(<0 six 

13. Which of the following is not 
a condition for becoming a citizen of 
India? 

(a) Birth 

(b) Acquiring property 

(c) Descent 

(d) Naturalisation 

14. The Rajy^ Szibha can be dis¬ 
solved by: 

(a) Lok Sabha 

(b) President 

(c) Constitutional Amendment 

(d) None 

15. In addition to the powers 
; given in the Union List and Concur¬ 


rent List, the Union Government has 
the: 

(a) Residuary powers 

(b) Power to legislate in State 
List 

(c) Federal powers 

(d) None of these 

16. In the Indian Constkutioii, 
Opportunities for the development of 
scientific temper, humanism and 
spirit of inquiry and reform are found 
in the: 

(a) Fundamental Rights 

(b) Fundamental Duties 

(c) Preamble 

(d) Directive Principles of 
- State Policy 

17. Which of the following state¬ 
ments is true in respect to Centre- 
State financial relations? 

(a) amount given by Centre is 
the only source of income of 
States 

(b) States can by-pass Centre 
while taking foreign loans 

(c) States cannot le\\ income 
tax 

(d) Stales can claim 100% 
share in excise duly on 
goods produced in the Stale 

(e) None of these 

18. The maximum auc* pre¬ 
scribed lor t let lion as President of 
India is: 

(a) 58 years 

(b) 62 years 
(r) 60 years 

(d) No such limir 

19. The High Courts in India 
were first started at: 

(tf) Bombay, Madras and Cal¬ 
culi a 

(b) Delhi and Calcutta 

(c) Madras and Bombay 

(d) Bombay, Delhi and Madras 

20. Thoitgh the permanent seal' 
of the Supreme Court of India i$ al^ 

New Delhi, it can also meet at; t 

% 

.. . ■ . . i 
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(ii) Hyderabad 

(b) Bangalore 

(c) Madras 

(d) any other place as decided 
by the Chief Justice of 
India, in consultation with 
the President. 

21. The first split took place in 
Congress at: 

(a) Calcutta 
(h) Allahabad 

(c) Madras 

(d) Sural 

22. The Cripps Mission visited 
India during the regime of; 

(tf) Lord Mountbaltcn 
(h) Lord Linlithgow 

(c) LordWavcll 

(d) Lord Wellington 

23. The pioneer of Bhakli move¬ 
ment in India is believed to he: 

(a) Sankarachariya 

(b) Namdev 

(c) Ramanuja 

(d) Kabir 

24. Present-day man belongs to 
the species called: 

(a) Homo-Sapiens 
(Z?) Cro-Magnon 

(c) Pithecanthropus 

(d) Zinjanthropus 

25. Who was the pioneer among 
the following social reformers? 

(a) Swami Vivekananda 

(b) Ramakrishna Parmhans 

(c) Ram Mohan Roy 

(d) Dayanand Saraswali 

(e) Swami Ram Tirath 

26. To attain Ninana Buddha 
prescribed; 

(a) the four noble turths 
(h) eight-fold path 

(c) Nishkama Karma 

(d) ihctrirathna 

27. The ‘Last Supper’ a famous 
Renaissance painting was a master¬ 
piece of: 

(a) Raphael 

(b) Titian 

(c) Leonardo da Vinci 

(d) Michael Angelo 

28. The Ajanta Cave paintings 
mostly l)clong to the periods of: 

{a) Kushans 

(b) (iuplas 

(c) Mauryas 
id) Chahikyas 


29. In 1931, Mahatma Candhi 
had signed a pact with whom? 

(a) LordWiwell 

(b) LordCuizon 

(c) Lord Canning 

(d) Lord Irwin 

(c) Lord LinlithgovV 

30. Who came to be known as 
“Grand Old Man of India”? 

(a) Justice Ranade 

(b) Mahatma Gandhi 

(c) Rabindranath Tagore 
(J) Dadabhai Naoroji 

31. Who among the following 
Sultans completed the construction 
of Oulab Minar? 

{a) Outubuddin Aibak 

(b) lltumish 

(c) Alam Shah 

(d) Ghiyasuddin 'Iiighluq 

32 The Hindu dynasty in the 
South (Vijayanagar Kingdom) came 
I to end by the defeat of: 

(a) Ram Raja 

(h) Krishna Deva Raya 
(c) Hari Har 
(^/) Bukka Raya 

33. Tripitakas were the canonical 
works of the: 

{a) Buddhists 

(b) Jains 

(c) Ajivikas 

(d) Vaishnavas 
(c) Kabir-panthis 

34. The Govcrnor-Cjencral 
when the 1857 revolt broke out was: 

(a) Dalhousie 

(b) Canning 

(c) Curzon 

(d) Lawrence 

35. Ajanta caves situated in 
Maharashtra were built during the 
period of: 

(j) Guptas 

(b) Mauryas 

(c) Pallavas 

(d) Pandyas 

36. Rock-cut temples of 
Mahabalipuram were built by: 

(a) Cholas 

(b) Chalukyas 
(r) Rashlrakutas 

(d) Pallavas 

37. Who united all the Sikhs and 
founded a kingdom in the Punjab; 

(a) Guru Nanak 

(b) Guru Ciobind Singh 


(c) Maharaja Ranjit Singh 

(d) Guru Teg Bahadur 

38. Which is the important 
divinity of Rig Veda? 

(a) Agni 

(b) Maruta 

(c) Shakti 

(d) Varun 

39. Which practice was in exist¬ 
ence during the Rig Vcdic period? 

(a) Bigamy 
(/>) Monogamy 

(c) Polygamy 

(d) Polyandry 

41). The Mughal Emperors who 
wrote their autobiographies; 

(a) Babur and Humayun 

(b) Babur and Jehangir 

(c) Akbar and Jehangir 

(d) Aurang/eb and Shah Jahan 

41. Anhusastra is a book on: 

(a) Economic Development 
{h) Foreign policy 

(e) Adminisliali<m 

(d) Religion 

42. I larsha wrote: 

(u) Meghasandesam 
(h) Kadambari 

(c) Raghuvansa 

(d) Rainavali 

43. In which of the following 
modern Indian Slates Asokan in¬ 
scriptions are not found? 

(a) Andhra Pradesh 
(/;) Orissa 
(c) la mil Nadu 
{d) Karnataka 

44. Thirukkural was written 
during the period v)f the: 

(a) Sangam 

(b) Pallavas 

(c) Imperial Cholas 

(d) Later Pandyas 

45. Fhe Halhigumpha inscrip¬ 
tion describes the achieveir^ nts c>l: 

(fl) Kharavela 

(b) Asoka 

(c) Harsha 

(d) Pulakesin 

4<>. Who is supposed to be the 
mythical founder of Jainism? 

(a) Rishabha 

(b) Mahavira 

(f) Parasavanath 

(d) None of these 

47. Idol worship in India can be 
traced to the period of: 
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iimnrarat 


(fl) Vedas 

(c) Malaya 

(fl) Damodar 

(b) Kushans 

(d) Singapore 

(b) (janges 

(c) Maiiryans 

57. The Ashtapradhan was the 

(c) Indus 

(d) Pre-Aryan 

Council of Ministers during the reign 

(d) Sutlej 

48. Mahayana form of Buddhism 

of: 

66. The Lainbadics arc con- 

emerged during the reign of: 

(fl) Akbar 

cent rated in: 

{a) Asoka 

{b) Shivaji 

(fl) Kerala 

{h) Kanishka 

(c) Krishnadeva Raya 

(b) Andhra Pradesh 

(c) Samudra Gupta 

(d) Tipu Sultan 

(c) Karnataka 

(£i) Harsha 

58. The first Muslim invader of 

(d) All these 

49. Alexander defeated Porus in 

India was: 

67. In India, diamonds are found 

326 B.C. at the battle of: 

(fl) Muhammad Bin Kasim 

at: 

(a) Peshawar 

{b) Mahmud of Ghazni 

(a) Panna(M.P.) 

(b) Terrain 

(c) Muhammad of Ghori 

(b) Golkonda (A.P.) 

(c) Thaneswar 

{d) Babur 

(c) Khctri (Rajasthan) 

(d) Hydaspes 

59. The port city of the Indus 

(d) All of these 

50. Which one of the following 

Valley people was: 

68. The much discussed Tchri 

contains the Cayatri Mantral 

(fl) Lothal 

Dam Project is being con.structcd on 

(fl) Rig Veda 

(b) Harappa 

which of the following rivers? 

{b) Yajur Veda 

(c) Mohenjo-daro 

(fl) Namuna 

(c) Upanishad 

(d) Kalibangan 

(b) (langa 

{d) Aranyakas 

60. The first railway line was laid 

(c) (jomti 

51. Vasco da (iania landed in 

in: 

(d) Bhagirathi 

India at: 

(</) U.S.A. 

, 69 (ispsum is largely found in 

(fl) Cochin 

(b) North-East England 

’ India in- 

(b) Calicut 

(c) Europe 

1 (fl) Rajasthan 

(c) Madras 

(d) U.S.A. and England 

. (b) Orissa 

(d) Bombay 

61. The frontier line between 

(c) A.ssam 

52. Bombay was taken by the 

India and Tibet is: 

(i/) Madhya Pradesh 

English East Indian Company from: 

(fl) Radclillc Line 

7l) I'he stud) of rocks is known 

(fl) The Portuguese 

(h) McMahon Line 

as. 

(b) Charles 1 

(c) 17th Parallel 

(fl) Palaeontology 

(c) Charles 11 

(d) Durand Line 

! (b) Pctrologv 

(d) the Dutch 

62. There may still be snow on 

1 (c) ScismologN 

53. C'hcngi/ Khan invaded India 

the giound on a warm day in the 

(d) Bathymetry 

during the rule of: 

spring because: 

71. W hich ol the lollowing is not 

(fl) Outubuddin Aibak 

(fl) there will not be enough 

a byproduct of coal gas? 

(b) Illumish 

heat to melt the snow' 

(fl) coke 

(c) Balban 

(b) there may be clouds in the 

(b) coal-tar 

(d) Alauddin Khilji 

sky 

(c) siilphuiic acid 

54. Four Maths (religious 

(c) the solar energy is reflected 

(J) cobalt 

centres) in four corners of India were 

away by snow 

72. d he first cotton mill in India 

esiablk^hcd by: 

(d) there may not be any air 

was set up in Calcutta in: 

(fl) Ramakrishna Paramhans 

movement 

(fl) 1919 

(b) vSwami Vivekanand 

63. Idduki Dam is on the river: 

(b) 1926 

(c) vSankaracharya 

(fl) Krishna 

(c) 1818 

(J) Swami Sharadhanand 

(b) Cauvery 

(d) 18.54 

55. The person who was not as¬ 

(c) Periyar 

73. For achieving quick increase 

sociated with the 1857 revolt was: 

(d) Ghatapraba 

in milk production, India is adxised to 

(fl) Bhagat Singh 

64. The Manas wild life 

do: 

(b) Rani Lakshmi Bai 

sanctuary is located in the State ol. 

(fl) cross breeding 

(c) Nana Sahib 

(fl) Madhya Pradesh 

(b) in-breeding 

Id) TanlyaTope 

(b) Gujarat 

(c) selective breeding 

56. The Indian National Army 

(c) Uttar Pradesh 

(d) artificial breeding 

was formed in; 

(d) Assam 

74. Talchcr is famous for: 

(a) Japan 

65. Jute is grown on large scale 

(fl) Coal 

(b) Burma 

in the delta of: 

(b) Thermal Power 
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(r) PcMro/cum 
(J) Fertilizer Plant 

75. 1'he man who discovered Ml 
Fverest as the hi^dicst peak ol the 
Miniala\as was. 

(i;) a geeulogist 
(h) d siir\eyor 
(r) an astronomer 

(d) a seicnlisl 

76. The place in India receiving 
lowest rainfall is: 

(ry) Leh 

(b) Jaisalmer 

(e) Bikaner 
{(i) Jodhpur 

77. The planets on cither side of 
the earth are: 

(fl) Mars and Jupiter 
(h) Mercury and Venus 

(c) Venus and Saturn 

(d) Mars and Venus 

78. Which part of the cinnamon 
plant is used as a spice? 

(a) Rhizome 
(h) Bark 

(c) Dried flower buds 
{d) Stem 

79. In a year, coconut tree nor¬ 
mally yields: 

(a) 10(3 nuts 

(b) 60-70 nuts 

(c) 120-150 nuts 

(d) 200 nuts 

80. Where is the greatest variety 
of flowers found ? 

{a) Kerala 

(b) Uttar Pradesh Hills 

(c) Assam 

(d) Sikkim 

81. The east flowing river of the 
Indian Peninsula is: 

(a) Tapti 

(b) Narmada | on 

(c) Mahanadi 
((/) None of these 

82. Mineral found in beach 
sands near Ouilon (Kerala) is: 

(a) gypsum 

(b) gold 

(c) kyanile 

(d) ilmenile 

S3. Karakoram Highway con¬ 
ned s 

(a) Srinagar iSi Jammu 

(b) Pakistan vt China 

(c) Aksai Chin-F'akistan 

(d) Aksai C'hin-Srinagar 


84. An Indian river that does not 
form any della is: 

(a) the Krishna 

(b) the Sind 

(e) the Narmada 
(d) the Cauvery 

85. rhe Jog Falls are situated on: 

(a) Tapti river 

(b) Sharavati river 

(c) Cauvery river 

(d) Bima river 

86. The term monsoon was in¬ 
troduced by: 

(a) British 

(b) Arabs 

(c) Mughals 

(d) C'hinese 

87. Air transport industry was 
nationalised in the year; 

(ij) 1953 

(b) 1950 

(c) 1948 

(d) 1947 

88. Mormugoa is a: 

(a) river 

(b) natural harbour 

(c) artificial harbour 

(d) palace 

89. The plan of the Sue/ Canal 
was conceived by: 

{(/) Jasman 

(b) Ferdinand de Lesseps 

(c) Magellan 

(d) Ca:)lumbus 

90. Dulhasli Hydro Electric 
Power Project is in which of the fol¬ 
lowing Slates? 

(tf) Jammu cVe Kashmir 

(b) Punjab 

(c) Haryana 

(d) West Bengal 

91. Indian local lime is based 

(a) 80°E longitude 

(b) 82y°E longitude 

(c) 1 l()°E longitude 

(d) 25°E longitude 

92. Maximum snow in the 
world is found in: 

(c/) Antarctica 

(b) Arctic region 
(r) Siberia 
(d) Greenland 

93. Tiananmen Square is in: 

(a) Japan 

(b) Korea 


(c) China 

(d) Indonesia 

94. The first summit of NAM 
was held at Belgrade, the capital of: 

(a) Brazil 

(b) Poland 

(c) Yugoslavia 

(d) Hungary 

(e) Bulgaria 

95. Which one of the 
spaceships has been sent into space 
more often than the other? 

(a) Discovery 

(b) C'hallenger 

(c) Columbia 

(d) Apollo 

96. The International C'ourl of 
Justice is located at: 

(r/) (icneva 

(b) Rome 

(c) New York 

(d) The Hague 
(c) F^aiis 

97. Which one of the following 
is different from others? 

(<7) BKU 

(b) CITU 

(c) AITUC' 

(d) BMS 
(c) INTUC 

98. Which of the following ex¬ 
ists in gas form under normal 
temperature? 

(ry) Mercury 

(b) Zinc 

(c) FMutonium 
(</) Bromine 

(c) None i4These 

99. VIBGYOR is a word con¬ 
nected to. 

(a) light 

(b) sound 

(c) electricity 

(d) magnetism 

1(X3. Soap is prepared by boiling 
caustic soda with: 

(a) glycerin 

(b) fats 

(c) alcohols 

(d) kerosene 

101. In the preparation of bread, 
we use: 

(a) nitric acid 

(b) sulphuric acid 

(c) tartaric acid 

(d) phthalic acid 

102. “Dry ice” at room lempera- 
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turc gives: 

(fl) liquid carbon 

(b) salty water 

(c) water 

{d) carbon dioxide gas 

103. Nitrogen wastes are 
removed from our body through: 

(fl) breath 

(b) sweat 

(c) motion 

(d) urine 

104. Ethyl alcohol is formed by: 

(a) oxidation 

(b) reduction 

(c) fermentation 

105. Vinegar is acidic in nature 
due to the presence of: 

(a) citric acid 

(b) hydrochloric acid 

(c) sulphuric acid 

(d) acetic acid 

106. Relativity principle was 
propounded by: 

(ri) Newton 

(b) Boyle 

(c) C.V Raman 

(d) Einstein 

107. The compound used in anti- 
malarial drug is: 

(a) Chloroquin 

(b) Neoprene 

(c) Isoprenc 

(d) Aspirin 

108. Which of the following is 
not a natural polymer? 

(a) Cellulose 

(b) Plastic 

(c) Rubber 

(d) Silk 

109. Which acid is used as 
dehydrating agent: 

(a) hydrochloric acid con¬ 
centration 

{b) sulphuric acid concentra¬ 
tion 

(c) acetic acid concentration 

(d) nitric acid concentration 

110. Nichromc is suitable for 
electrical heater, because of: 

(a) high resistance 

{b) very high melting point 

(c) ability to withstand current 
of 53 Amp. 

(d) All the above 

111. With rise in temperature, 
the speed of sound: 

(a) increases 


(b) drops 

(c) remains the same 

(d) changes 

112. Drug that dulls the nervous 
system is: 

(a) Narcotic 

(b) Germicide 

(c) Antiseptic 

(d) Bccasules 

113. ‘Malaria’ spreads through 
the vector: 

(a) Aedes mosquito 

(b) Anopheles mosquito 

(c) Culex mosquito 

(d) Tsc-Tselly 

114. Potassium permanganate is: 

(a) an acid 
(h) abase 

(c) a reducing agent 

(d) an oxidising agent 

115. The metal that is present in 
photo Films is: 

(fl) platinum 

(b) magnesium 

(c) silver 

(d) mercury 

116. Enriched uranium is: 

(a) U-234 

(b) U-235 

(c) U-238 

(d) U-239 

117. Pituitary gland is present: 
(t/) below the brain 

(b) above the brain 

(c) inside the brain 

(d) nowhere near the brain 

118. When water freezes its den¬ 
sity: 

(u) increases 

(b) decreases 

(c) remains constant 

(d) becomes zero 

119. Liquefied petroleum gas 
consists of mainly: 

(a) methane, ethane and 
hexane 

(b) ethane, hexane and nonane 

(c) methane, butane and 
propane 

(d) ethane, nonane and hexane 

120. Ethylene gas is used to: 

(a) ripen the fruits 

(b) preserve the fruits 

(c) destroy the fruits 

(d) increase respiration in 
fruits 


121. An Enzyme that works in an 
acidic medium is: 

(a) Trypsin 

(b) Pepsin 
(t ) Ptyalin 
(d) Maltose 

122. A microscopic organism 
playing a vital role in Nitrogen Cycle 

is: 

(a) Bacteria 
(h) Virus 

(c) Protozoan 

(d) Red Algae 

123. Enzymes are made of sub¬ 
stances that are in the nature of: 

(a) carbohydrates 
(/?) fats 

(c) lipids 

(d) proteins 

124. The gas which can be more 
easily liquefied i.s: 

(a) Hydrogen 
(h) Nitrogen 

(c) Carbon dioxide 

(d) Ammonia 

125. The gas which does not 
form the part or atmosphere is: 

(a) nitrogen 

(b) helium 

(c) chlorine 

(d) krypton 

126. Tne four major ecmiponents 
of the atmosphere are; 

(a) oxygen, nitrogen, carbon 
dioxide and argon 

(b) oxygen, hydrogen, carbon 
dioxide and neon 

(c) oxygen, nitrogen, carbon 
dioxide and hydrogen 

(d) oxygen, nitrogen, carbon 
dioxide and water hydrogen 

127. Which of the following dis¬ 
eases is caused by virus: 

(a) Diphtheria 

(b) Iniluenza 

(c) Tetanus 

(d) Syphilis 

128. In our body tissues are 
bathed in a fluid called. 

(tf) blood 

(b) water 

(c) lymph 

(d) plasma 

129. The metal generally mixed 
with gold is: 

zinc 

(b) copper 
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(c) aluminium 
(iJ) phllnum 

J30. A decibel is a unit measur¬ 
ing: 

(a) light 
(h) heat 
(r) sound 

(d) noise 

(e) volume 

131. How much blood does a 
normal person has? 

(a) 4 to 7 litres 

(b) 8 to 10 litres 

(c) 10 to 15 litres 

(d) 15 to 18 litres 

(e) 20 to 25 litres 

132. The author of Nana is: 

(j) James Jean 

(b) Tagore 

(c) Emile Zola 

(d) John Milton 

133. Vande Malaram composed 
by Bankim Chandcr Chatterjee, ap¬ 
peared in his novel: 

(iz) Adhe Adhure 

(b) Ananda Math 

(c) Akbar Nama 

(d) Akbar Kosha 

134. Who among the following 
non-Indians were conferred India's 
highest national award ''Bharat 
Ratna”? 

(a) Martin Luther King 

(b) Zubin Mehta 

(c) Nelson Mandela 

(d) Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 

135. The 1990 Nobel Peace pri/e 
was presented to: 

(a) Mikhail Gorbachov 

(b) Javier Perez De Cuellar 

(c) U.N. Peace Keeping Force 

(d) Dalai Lama 

136. Hong Kong, presently a 
British Colony, will become part of 
which country in 1W7? 

(a) China 

(b) Japan 

(c) South Korea 

(d) Thailand 

137. Group of 77 is an organisa¬ 
tion of; 

(a) Third World countries 
(h) NAM 

(() Developed countries 
(d) European countries 
(c) None of these 
13X. Which of the following is 


vnittwium 


India’s first indigenously built Missile 
boat? 

(a) Chakra 

(b) Agni 

(c) Chitra 

(d) Vibhuti 

139. The first nuclear submarine 
acquired by the Indian bfavy is named 
as: 

(a) Maitri 

(b) Chakra 

(c) Gangolri 

(d) Nag 

140. Of the following which or- 
ganisation(s) is/are related to UN? 

(a) ILO 

(b) UNICEF 

(c) ICAO 

(d) All the three 

141. Mohiniattam is associated 
with: 

(^;) Karnataka 

(b) Tamil Nadu 

(c) Kerala 

(d) Andhra Pradesh 

142. W'all Street is the Slock Ex¬ 
change Market in: 

(a) Paris 

(b) London 

(c) Washington 

(d) New York 

143. Chakma refugees problem 
is connected with which country? 

(tf) Bangladesh 

(b) Bhutan 

(c) Sri Lanka 

(d) Nepal 

(e) Pakistan 

144. Where is the SAARC' 
Secretariate situated? 

(a) Kathmandu 

(b) Shillong 

(c) Colombo 

(d) Islamabad 

(e) Sikkim 

145. The first nuclear reactor ol 
India is: 

(a) Urvashi 

(b) Apsara 

(c) Kamani 

(d) Rohini 

146. “(jiasnost” is: 

(a) a new kind of fibre glass 
developed by the U.S.S.R. 

(b) d new space station of the 
Soviet Union 

(f) policy of openness 


propo.sed by (Jorbachov 
(d) the name of a Soviet scien¬ 
tist 
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77. (d) 7S. (b) 79. (b) SO. (d) 

81. (c) 82. (d) 83. (b) 84. (c) 

85. (b) 86. {h) 87. {a) 88. (h) 

89. (//) ^X). (a) 91. (b) 92. (/;) 

93. (c) 94. (r) 95. (h) %. (d) 

97. (a) It is a [K'asaiils’ Lhiion (Bharati 
Kisan Union). The others are 
Trade Unions. 


98. 

id) 

')*>. id) 

100. 

ib) 

101. 

ic) 

102. {,!) 

10.3. 

id) 

104. 

ic) 

105 (,/) 

KK). 

id) 

107. 

(«) 

108. (/)) 

109. 

ib) 

no. 

('') 

111. (a) 

112. 

io) 

113. 

ib) 

114. (J) 

11.5. 

ic) 

116. 

ib) 

117. (a) 

118. 

ib) 

119. 

ic) 

120. (tf) 

121. 

ic) 

122. 

(«) 

123. id) 

124. 

id) 

125. 

ic) 

126. (a) 

127. 

ib) 

128. 

ic) 

129. id) 

1.30. 

ic) 


131. (a) The average human male has 
about 11 pints (6.2 litres) of 
blo(xl in his lx)dy. 


132. 

(c) 

133. ib) 



134. 

(c)& 

id) 



135. 

ia) 

l.V>. (a) 

1.37. 

ic) 

138. 

id) 

1.19. (h) 

140. 

id) 

141. 

ic) 

142. (d) 

143. 

(«) 

144. 

io) 

145. ib) 

146. 

(c) 
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__ WtMLaWM i 

RESUME OF THE EXAMINER’S GUESS QUESTIONS 


At which place was India’s 
highest polling station, in the elec¬ 
tions to the 9th Lok Sabha, located? 

Hikkim village in the Spiti tribal 
area of Himachal Pradesh. The vil 
lage is located at an elevation of 
15,000 feet above sea level. It has 
only 52 voters. 

The second highest polling sta- 
tion was set up at Kibber in Ka^i 
district of Himachal Pradesh. Kibbci 
is located at an elevation of 13,00<) 
feet. 

With what is Brandenbury Gale 
associated? 

Berlin Wall. 

What is psepliology? 

Sociological and statistical study' 
of election results and trends. 

What was the life expectancy 
rate in India during the 80s? 

58 years. 

Name the authors of Akaal Mein 
Saaras (Crane in Drought) and The 
Shadow Lines? 

Kedar Nath Singh and Amitabli 
Ghosh respectively. Both the authors 
have been honoured with Sahitya 
Akademi awards for 1 

In Andhra Pradesh the Ar¬ 
chaeological Survey of India has 
successfully transplanted a 6th-7th 
century temple to a higher location 
as the area of original location was 
to be submerged by the Srisailani 
Hydel-Power project. Name tin* 
temple? 

Sangameswar Temple. 

What is the new rate of royalty 
OB oil that is to be paid to Assam? 

Rs 292 a tonne. 

Name the youngest pilot in the 
Worid civil aviation history to com¬ 
mand a Jet aircraft? 

Captain Nivedita Bhasin of In* 
dian AirUnes. She is only 26-ycar- 
old. 

Whidi company has bagged the 
ccMtract to implement the Haldia 
fMrocbemkal Project? 


Tata Tea Ltd. 

What record was made by 
Richard Hadlee of New Zealand In 
First Cricket Test Match of 1990 
series against India? 

He became the first bowler to 
capture 400 wickets in Test Cricket. 
His 400th victim was Sanjay 
Manjrekar. 

Which district in India has been 
declared as the first totally literate 
district of India? 

Ernakulam di.slrict in Kerala. 

What does the abbreviation 
START stand for? 

Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty 
(between Soviet Union and USA). 

With which country is Prince 
Sihanouk associated? 

Cambodia. 

Where will be the 1996 Olympic 
Games held? 

Atlanta, USA. 

With what activity is the Multi¬ 
lateral Investment Guarantee Agen¬ 
cy (MIGA) associated? 

MIGA, the newest member of 
the World Bank group, is charged 
with the principal responsibility for 
the promotion of private investment 
for economic development in mem¬ 
ber countries. 

The IMF currency —Special 
Drawing Rights or SDR —is set as a 
basket of which five currencies? 

Dollar, French Franc, Pound, 
German mark and Japanese Yen. 
Currently 42 per cent of the value is 
the value of dollar, 19 per cent the 
value of the mark, IS per cent for the 
yen and 12 per cent for the franc and 
the pound. This proportion was set in 
1986. 

The proportion is revised every 
Five years. Beginning January 1,1991 
the proportion will be 40 per cent for 
the dollar, 2t per cent for the mark, 
17 per cent for the yen and 11 per 
cent each for the pound and the 
franc. 


The SDR is not printed in notes 
or stamped as coin and is not used in 
private trade. It exists only as a book¬ 
keeping entry. 

Which day was observed as the 
National Energy Conservation Day 

November 9,1990. 

Name the countries which will 
Constitute the UN Security Council 
for a two->ear term beginning 
January 1,1991? 

India, Austria, Belgium, 
Ecuador, Zimbabwe, Cuba, ivory 
Coast, Romania, Yemen and Zaire. 

The Security Council comprises 
of Five permanent, veto empowered 
members, namely, Britain, China, 
France, l^SSR and USA and 10 non- 
permanent members, 

Wliich year Is to be celebrated as 
the international space year? 

1992. 

The 1994 Asian Games will be 
held in which country? 

Hiroshima, Japan 

On which day is the Internation¬ 
al Shelter Day celebrated? 

October!. 

What is ‘^People of India 
Project”? 

The “People of India Project” 
was launched on October 2, 1985 by 
the Anthropological Survey of India 
(ASI) to generate a brief descriptive 
anthropological profile of ail com¬ 
munities in the country. It has iden-* 
tified 4,384 communities in all States 
and Union Territories of India, The 
identified communities include 426 
Scheduled Tribes, 443 Scheduled 
Castes, and 1,051 Backward Classes. 

What amount has been cleared 
by the World Bank for the Sardar 
Sarovar Dam in the Narmada River 
Valley Project? 

Rs 1,200 crorc. 

According to the latest report of 
World Bank which country has the 
highest per capita income in 1989 

Switzerland, Its per capita in- 
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come is $ 30,270. The countries fol¬ 
lowing Swit/erland arc: Japan ($ 
23,730), Norway ($ 21.850), Sweden 
($ 21,710), Iceland ($ 21,240) and 
USA ($ 21,0(X)). At the bottom of the 
list were Ethiopia and Tanzania with 
per capita income of only $ 120. 

India’s per capita income was 
recorded at $ 350. 

What is the objective of the 
Commonwealth Equity Fund? 

The objective of the Fund is 
long-term capital appreciation 
through investment in equity or equi¬ 
ty related securities, of enterprises 
established in Commonwealth 
developing countries or in other 
countries, but whose principal busi¬ 
ness is in Commonwealth developing 
countries. 

The Fund has been launched 
with 56.5 million US dollars raised by 
private placement with institutional 
investors in Canada, USA and 
Europe. 

What amount of outlay has been 
approved for the 8th Five Sear Plan? 

Rs 6,10,(KK) crore. The outlay for 
the public sector will be Rs 3,35,()(K) 
crore (Rs 2,8(],(XX) crore of invest¬ 
ment and Rs 55,(KX) crore of revenue 
expenditure), showing an increase of 
34 per cent, in real terms, as com¬ 
pared to the 7th Plan. 

The 8th Plan size has been fixed 
on the basis of 5.5 per cent growth 
rate in GDP, domestic savings rate of 
22 per cent, a net inflow of external 
resources at 1.6 per cent and an in¬ 
cremental capital. 

The basic thrust will be on 
rationalisation programme for 
agricultural development with spe¬ 
cial emphasis on rain-fed areas. 

Mow many newspapers in India 
are more than 100 years old? 

37. The Bombay Samachar, a 
Bombay-based Gujarati daily is the 
oldest. It was started in 18S2. 

An English weekly from Calcutta 
was the first newspaper to be pub¬ 
lished in India. Started in 1780 it ap¬ 
peared under three different names: 
“Bengal Gazette”, “Calcutta 
(icneral Advisor” and “Micky’s 
Gazette” 


Where is the oldest earth station 
of India located? 

Arvi. 

What was the total amount of 
domestic and external debt out¬ 
standing against India as on March 
31,1990? 

Rs 2,38,0% crore domestic debt 
and Rs 80,132 crore external debt. 
The amount of interest payment 
during 1989-90 on domestic and ex¬ 
ternal debts was Rs 16,226 crore and 
Rs 3,559 crore respectively. 

Name the Indian who has been 
recognised by the Guinness Book of 
Records as the world's shortest 
man? 

Gul Mohammed of Delhi. He is 
58.15 ems tall and weighs 17 kgs. 

Wliat name has been given to bill 
for granting autonomy to the 
electronic media? 

Prasar Bharati Bill. 

VMiich country is world’s biggest 
energy consumer? 

USA. Of total world oil con¬ 
sumption in 1989 of 64.7 million bar¬ 
rels per day, the USA consumed 16.4 
million. 

Which station is expected to be¬ 
come the biggest station of India by 
April 1991? 

Howrah station. After comple¬ 
tion of four more platforms by April 
1991 it will be able to cater to 490 
trains daily. 

The Howrah station was 
originally built in 1854. In 1905 it was 
replaced by the existing building. 

What does the Constitution 
(67th Amendment) Rill seek to 
achieve? 

U seeks to form a National judi¬ 
cial Commission which will be 
responsible for the appointment of 
judges to the Supreme Court and 
High Court.s. 

Name oil field which is the major 
point of dispute between Iraq and 
Kuwait and ultimately led to the in¬ 
vasion of Kuwait by Iraq? 

Rumaila oil field. It is one of (he 
world’s largest oil reservoirs. The 
bulk of the 80 km-long oil field lies 
under iraej. Much of (he oi! 


produced from Rumaila in the last 
decade, was pumped by Kuwait. 

Just as a pump at the edge of a 
lake can pull water from the entire 
lake, Kuwait’s wells could, in theory, 
pump out oil from the entire Rumaila 
pool. In Iraq’s view Kuwait had been 
stealing its oil. 

What is the name of biography 
of Nelson Mandela? Who is the 
author of the book? 

“Higher than Hope — Rolihlahla 
We Love You”. The biography has 
been written by Prof Fatima Meer. 

Who said “Only free men 
negotiate, I shall never negotiate 
while I am still a prisoner’’? 

Nelson Mandela. 

What is Apartheid? 

Apartheid, an African term 
literally meaning ‘apart-hood’, is the 
policy of racial discrimination fol¬ 
lowing by the whites against the 
blacks in South Africa. It is a device 
which allow's 12,(XX) whites, the ruling 
elite of South Africa, with active sup¬ 
port of 2.7 million other whites, 
retain absolute dominance over the 
27 million blacks, three million 
coloureds and one million Asians 
(mostly Indians). 

Which Schedule of the Indian 
Constitution contains the Land 
reform laws? 

9th Schedule. Once the land 
reform laws, passed by different 
States, arc included in the 9th 
Schedule these cannot be challenged 
on grounds of infringement of any of 
the fundamental rights guaranteed 
by part three of the Constitution. 

Article 31A of the Constitution 
protects agrarian "reform laws from 
being declared void on grounds of 
taking away or abridging fundamen¬ 
tal rights conferred by Article 14 and 
19. 

In the first Constitutional 
amendment in the fifties, 13 land 
reforms were included in the 9lh 
Schedule. In 1984, 169 land laws 
were included. Now the government 
has decided to include 55 laws 
pa.ssed by various States since 1984. 

What growth rate of (iross 
Doiiicstic Product ((H)P) was 
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recorded in 1988-89? 

10.4 per cent at factor cost at 
constant (1980-81) prices. It is es¬ 
timated at Rs 1,88,481 crore as 
against Rs 1,70,716 crore in 1987-88. 
At current prices it is estimated at Rs 
3,48,8% crore as against Rs 2,94,408 
crore in 1987-88, showing an increase 
of 18.5 per cent. 

Total Income: At constant 
prices it has been estimated at Rs 

I, 6f),593 crorc showing an increase of 

II. 1 per cent over previous year. At 
current prices the national income is 
c.stimalcd at Rs 3,%,822 crore, a rise 
of 19 per cent over 1987-88. 

Cross Domestic Savitif^s: In 

1988- 89 at current prices amounted 
to Rs 82,044 crore as against Rs 
65,309 crore in 1987-88, constituting 
21 per cent (jDI^. 

What are the Highlights of the 

1989- 90 economic survey? 

-Sli>w down in (jDP growth 
around 4 to 4.5 |)cr cent in 1989-% 
against 10.4 per cent recorded in the 
previous year. 

— Inflation rate higher-7.7 per 
cent against 5.3 per cent in 1988-89. 

- Deceleration in industrial 
growth -5.2 per cent during April- 
November 1989 compared to 9.4 per 
cent in the corrcspiMuling period of 
1988. 

— lixchangc reserves deplete to 
Rs 5,531 crorc at the end of January 
1990. 

-Net interest burden up during 
the decade —from 3.6 per cent of 
total expenditure in 1980-81 to ID.l 
per cent in 1989-90. 

— Large expansion in net RBI 
credit to the Central (jovernment by 
26.2 per cent compared with 18 per 
cent in the corresponding period of 
1988-89. 

-(irowth in money supply- 
14.9 per cent compared to 14.5 per 
cent in the corresponding period in 
1988-89. 

— Defence expenditure accounts 
for nearly 70 per cent of government 
consumption expenditure. 

Positive Features 

-Hxport surge continues 


recording 38.3 per cent increase but 
imports register slower growth of 
20.7 per cent in rupee terms. 

— Significantly trade deficit 
declines % 16.4 per cent to Rs 5,518 
crore. 

— Petroleum sector perfor¬ 
mance well, crude petroleum 
production increases by 6.9 per cent 
and petroleum products by 9.1 per 
cent. 

— Wholesale price index 
registers seven per cent increase up 
to February 17, P/X) compared with 
five per cent in the corresponding 
period in 1988-89. 

— Consumer price index, how¬ 
ever, registers a fall — 5.5 per cent up 
to January 19%, which is lower than 
7.8 per cent in corresponding period 
in 1988-89. 

As on end-Miirch, 1989 what 
were the aggregate internal and ex¬ 
ternal debts outstanding against 
India? 

Internal debt: Rs 2,03,726 crorc 
and External debt: Rs (>8,831. The 
interest payment during 1988-89 on 
the internal and external debt is es¬ 
timated to have been Rs 14,278 crorc 
and Rs 2,695 crore respectively. 

What amount of loss was in¬ 
curred by the public sector during 
1986-87? 

Rs 1524.09 crorc. 

Wliich country has become the 
world's 171st independent nation? 

Namibia. It is 52nd free nation of 
Africa. 

What are the new names of Bom¬ 
bay and Calcutta International Air¬ 
ports? 

Bombay airport has been nfimed 
Jawaharlal Nehru International Air¬ 
port and Calcutta airport has been 
named Nclaji Subhash Chandra 
Bose International Airport. 

Mccnambakkam airport at 
Madras has been rc-named Madras 
International Airport and its two ter¬ 
minals as Anna International ter¬ 
minal and Kaniraj Domestic 
terminal. 

Wlilcb two Indian States are In¬ 
volved in the Cauvery waters dis¬ 


pute? 

Tamil Nadu and Karnataka. 

On what day was the Earth Da} 
celebrated? 

April 22. 

On what day was the 150th an- 
ni>ersary of the first postage stump 
celebrated? 

May 6, 19‘X). In India the first 
po.slagc stamp was brought out in 
1854 by Sir Barllc Frcrc, the then 
Commissioner of Sind province. The 
stamp was called Penny Black. 

Where is the ISlh Tiger Reserve 
of India located? 

The Valmiki Tiger Reserve is the 
18th Tiger Reserve ol India. It is lo¬ 
cated in West Champaran district of 
Bihar. It is the second liger reserve 
of Bihar. 

Which day is celebrated as the 
World Population Day? 

July 10. 

Who is Viswanathan Anaiid? 

He is the 2()-\ear-old tliess 
plavcr who has becoiiK I he firsl In¬ 
dian and only I he second Aslan to 
qualify for the candidates matches. 

Name the Indian boy who 
bagged a gold medal at the pres¬ 
tigious International Mathematics 
Olympiad held in Beijing, China? 

Rina Panigraphy. a student of 
D (j. Ruparel College at Bv>mba>. 

Which S.AARC country has 
abolished capital punishment? 

Nepal. 

VMiat is (hidgil formula? 

(jadgil formula is I he formula 
regarding central assistance to 
Stales. 

llnder which Article of the In¬ 
dian Constitution the Inter-State 
Council has been formed, as recom¬ 
mended by the Surkaria Commis¬ 
sion? 

Article 236. 

What were India's total exports 
in 1989-90? 

Rs 27,(>81.47 crore. The increase 
over the total exporl.s in 1988-89 was 
36.5 per cent. The target for PXX)-91 
has been fixed at Rs 3^>,0tX) crorc. 
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Which cities arc linked by 
India's longest extra high voltage 
transmission line? 

Vindhyachal, Jabalpur, Ilarsi, In¬ 
dore and Ajoy (Baroda). The line 
has a direct energy stretch of 1,6^)7.98 
circuit km. It has been commissioned 
by the National Thermal Power Cor¬ 
poration (NTPC) with assistance of 
USSR. 

Name the Indian chess player 
who has broken the world record by 
finishing the game in just twelve 
moves? 

Champa Bose. She disposed of 
Hcikc Vogel of West Germany in just 
twelve moves in the eighth round of 
the world junior chess champion¬ 
ship. 

Where is India's first solar ener¬ 
gy plant being set-up? 

Mathiana village near Jodhpur. 
The plant is likely to cost Rs 150 
crorc and will produce 30 MW of 
power. 

Which place in India is sup¬ 
posed to be the ^^windiest site" in the 
country? 

Kappata hills in Karnataka. 
Wind velocity here is between 28 km 
to 30 km per hour. The site is ideal 
for producing power with the help of 
wind. 

Which four States have signed 
an agreement for the construction of 
the Rs 1200-crore, 873 km west coast 
railway line, popularly known as 
"Konkan Railway"? 

Maharashtra, Karnataka, Cioa 
and Kerala. 

Why is chlorofluro carbon 
sought to be banned? 

It has been found to be the major 
cause of depletion of ozone layer 
which protects the earth from ultra¬ 
violet rays of sun. 

On which day is the Internation¬ 
al Literacy day celebrated? 

September 8. 

What was the growth rate of 
world economic output in 1989? 

3.1 per cent as compared-to 4.4 
per cent in 1988. The developed 
market grew by 3.5 per cent and 
developing market by 3.4 per cent. 


The developing countries as a 
whole made a net transfer of 32 bil¬ 
lion US dollars to other countries in 

1989, seven billion dollars more lhan 
in 1988. 

Where will be the headquarters 
of the European Rank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
(EBRD) situated? 

London. 

On May 22, 1990 which two 
countries of the African continent 
united into a single State? 

North Yemen and South Yemen. 
Sanaa has been declared the Capital 
of the United Yemen. 

With which game is the Jules 
Riniet IVophy associated? 

Football. It is given to the win¬ 
ners of the World Cup Football tour¬ 
nament. 

Wliat was the power deficit of 
India during 1988-89? 

7.7 per cent. The losses in trans- 
mi.ssion and distribution were of the 
order of 21.5 per cent. The deficit has 
ranged from 14.1 per cent in 1974-75 
to 6.7 per cent in 1984-85 and 10.9 
per cent in 1987-88. 

Thermal capacity accounts for 
67 per cent of the total installed 
capacity and 71 per cent of the power 
generation. 

What export target has been 
fixed for 1990-91 by the (iovernment 
of India? 

Rs 36,0(X) crorc. 

Name the countries that are 
members of (i-15? 

Brazil, Egypt, Jamaica, Mexico, 
Peru. Malaysia, Algeria, Argentina, 
India, Indonesia, Nigeria, Senegal, 
Venezuela, Yugoslavia and Zim¬ 
babwe. 

The first summit of G-15 was 
held in Malaysia in the month of May 

1990. The 1991 summit will be held in 
Venezuela. 

What record has been achieved 
by India in the production of sugar? 

India has become the first 
country in the world to surpass the 
ten million mark in sugar production. 
During the season ending October 
1990 the sugar production is es¬ 


timated to be around 10.6 million 
tonnes. 

What does Constitution (66th 
Amendment) Bill relate to? 

It seeks to include land reform 
laws in the Ninth Schedule of the 
Constitulion. 

What is the salary of the Presi¬ 
dent of India? 

Rs 20,0(X) per month. 

What are the highlights of the 
draft approach paper to the 8th 
Plan? 

— Average annual growth rale 
projected at 5.5 per cent. 

— Employment growth at 3 per 
cent annual average over the current 
decade. 

— Savings rate to be stepped up 
to around 22 per cent of gross 
domestic product. 

— Net foreign resources inflow 
assumed at 1.5 per cent of GDP. 

— A minimum 12 per cent annual 
volume growth in exports. 

-Fifty per cent of investihlc 
resources to be earmarked for 
agricultural and rural dcvelo[)ment. 

- Elimination of illiteracy by the 
end of nineties by overhauling educa¬ 
tion policy. 

— Shift in family planning 
strategy from emphasis on con¬ 
traceptive measures to focus on 
women’s status, female literacy and 
control of infant mortality. 

— Industrial policy reforms to 
emphasise strategic and non-discre- 
tionary instruments of regulation, 
reducing bureaucratic control. 

— Steps to improve efficiency 
and competitiveness of Indian in¬ 
dustry for enhancing its ciuitribution 
to exports and import substitution. 

— Public sector to focus on in¬ 
frastructure key intermediate good.s, 
strategic commodities and social ser¬ 
vices. 

— Greater private sector involve¬ 
ment in areas now largely retained by 
public sector. 

— Broader lax ba.se and simpler 
lax laws with less exemptions. 

— Public sector may be dive.sled 
of chronically losing enterprises. 






Argumentative Questions on 
Social and Economic Problems 


INDIA NO LONGER SECULAR? | 

Q. Recent developments indi¬ 
cate that the country’s commitments 
to secularism have l^en clean forgot¬ 
ten by the various political parties 
and also by the people. Give argu¬ 
ments For and Against this view. 

Ans. Vie framers of the Constitu¬ 
tion took every possible care to ensure 
that India becomes a totally secular 
country. Secularism implies that the 
State has no religion and that followers 
of every religion or faith have full 
freedom to pursue, practice and 
propagate their faith. India takes pride 
in the fact that it has consistently fol¬ 
lowed secular policies. But recent 
developments have raised doubts in 
the minds of many people in the 
country and abroad about the realities 
in this country. Are we indeed secular 
in our outlook and is secularism really 
our creed and cherished ideal? 

Arguments For the View 

1. Wherever we look in this an¬ 
cient country as it is today, wc find 
that secularism is fast disappearing. 
There is increasing hypocrisy and 
doublespeak on this issue. The 
Government at the Centre does not 
hesitate to seek the cooperation of 
communal parties in ministry forma¬ 
tion. For instance, the Congress(l) 
has welcomed, and in fact eagerly 
sought, the support of the Muslim 
League. The National Front Govern¬ 
ment headed by Mr VP. Singh, while 
claiming to be secular, depended for 
its stay in office on the BJP which is in 
reality a communal party, though it 
often claims to be secular. Its roots 
are in the RSS, and Mr L.K. Advani, 
along with his followers, now openly 
proclaim their goal of establishing a 
Hindu polity in the country. 

2. Even the claim of Mr V.P. 
Singh fwho asserted that he was 
promoting, and had sacrificed his 


high office for, the principle of 
secularism) is untenable. Like many 
other politicians, he too was seeking a 
Muslim vote bank and also a vote 
bank among members of other 
minority communities, such as back¬ 
ward classes. The fad that the 
country has a Minorities Commission 
(that is a commission to safeguard the 
rights and intere.sts of minority com¬ 
munities) in a secular country instead 
of a Human Rights Commission 
which would seek protection of the 
basic rights and privileges of every 
individual, regardless of his religious 
faith, indicates that even certain 
governmental decisions and officially 
established bodies have a communal 
touch. Why should there be a special 
civil code for one community in a 
secular country? The fact that at elec¬ 
tion time every political party goes 
out of its way to nominate members of 
Sikh or Muslim community, or of a 
particular caste, to seek election from 
a constituency which is dominated by 
members of that community, exposes 
our secular pretensions. 

3. The leaders of several com- 
munitie.s, including the majority com¬ 
munity, have been whipping up 
religious hysteria for attaining politi¬ 
cal ends and using religious practices 
and institutions for political purposes 
(even the’“Rj//i Yatra'\ Mr Advani 
admitted, had a political motive). The 
picture will presumably become clear 
if during the next elections the BJP 
fights openly for a Hindu Raj and no 
longer backs secularism. In effect, all 
citizens whose actions smack ot sec¬ 
tarianism and communalism are guil¬ 
ty of violating the spirit and letter of 
the Constitution. If they honestly look 
into their hearts and closely examine 
the real motives, they will find that 
they have a streak of communalism. 
Secularism has become a shield be¬ 
hind which they manage to hide the 


reality. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. In every country there is a 
yawning gap between its ideological 
commitments and theoretical preten¬ 
sions on one side and the actualities 
on the other. The USA is one of the 
world’s leading democracies and is 
committed, through its written Con¬ 
stitution, to ensure equality and jus¬ 
tice for everyone, while or black. But 
despite the scries of laws put on the 
stalutc-book, the Negroes in some of 
the States of the American federation 
arc denied equal rights. The fact that 
several blacks have risen to top posi¬ 
tions docs not detract from the 
truth —that millions of Negroes do 
not get full justice in the USA. There 
are occasional cases of racial dis¬ 
crimination also in Britain, Australia 
and European countries. 

2. This is the age of politics and 
of political expediency. The alliances 
and understandings which political 
parties in India make are necessitated 
by considerations of stability and 
political survival. If there is strict 
boycott of communal groups in 
Legislative Assemblies and Parlia¬ 
ment, there would be endless bitter¬ 
ness which would, in turn, lead to yet 
more riots, tensions and other 
manifestations of resentment. The 
important thing is that every Indian 
citizen belonging to any community is 
assured the protection of the law of 
the land. For a wrong done to him or 
her, and for every case of denial of 
basic rights he can get legal redress. 

3. It is not correct to say that the 
masses of India are no longer secular 
minded. The fact is that in the vast 
countryside, Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs live in amity side by side (the 
terrorists’ killings of members of 
another community are confined only 
to some pockets of Punjab). In the 
rest of the country, communal bitter- 
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ness is in evidence in some sensitive 
pockets in urban areas. There is only 
a small percentage of the people who 
arc communal minded and not 
secular in outlook. We should not 
generalise a particular weakness or 
Raw noticeable at a few places. 

COALITION MINISTRIES OR 
OUTSIDE SUPPORTS 

Q. Coalition ministries includ¬ 
ing representatives of all the parlies 
bucking the Government would be 
far better than any arrangement in 
which a large party supports a small 
group’s cabinet comprising all mini¬ 
sters of its own. Give arguments For 
VinA Against this view. 

Ans. Coalition ministries in 
which the like-minded political parties 
sharing common objectives sit on the 
Treasury Benches and hold some min¬ 
isterships are quite common in par¬ 
liamentary democracies. Single-party 
governments are possible only in 
countries such as Britain and the 
USA. where there are only two main 
political parties. In these countries one 
party forms the Govenimeni and the 
other sits in the opposition hut is ever 
ready to take over from the entity in 
office whom it constantly criticises for 
acts of omission and commission. In 
countries where there are multiple par¬ 
ties such a simple arrangement is not 
possible; France and India are notable 
examples. 

Arguments For the View 

1. A ministry in which all the 
ministerships are held by the small 
faction to which the head of Govern¬ 
ment (the Prime Minister) belongs, is 
a mockery of democracy and is an 
obvious absurdity. Most of the 
portfolios arc held by inexperienced, 
largely ignorant men since the choice 
is confined to the faction and the 
major parly supporting the Govern¬ 
ment krxps out. The result is that a 
set of incompetent people are 
entrusted with power. Talent, merit 
and experience are thus ignored. For 
instance, Mr Chandra Shekhar’s min¬ 
istry cannot be called representative 
because the majority of the popula¬ 
tion remains unrepresented in the 
(iovernment. 

2. Apart from the absurdity of 


such an arrangement, there is the 
strange problem of backseat driving, 
regulating policies and decision¬ 
making from behind the stage. The 
legislators who support the ministry 
“from outside” arc not responsible 
for administrative decisions and 
therefore are not accountable for the 
blunders and errors of the Govern¬ 
ment. This is obviously unfair. In¬ 
direct control should not be 
permitted as it violates all the estab¬ 
lished principles of parliamentary 
democracy. It amounts to acceptance 
of political expediency and subtle 
long-term strategy as the 
predominant factors in a set-up. 
Where the guiding factor is political 
expediency, not the national interest 
and democratic principle, there can¬ 
not be a stable government. When 
this fact is known to bv)lh sides, there 
cannot be any sound practicable na¬ 
tional reconstruction programme. 
The sequel is a veritable mess, with 
the bureaucracy controlling the 
regime and enjoying all the power. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. When a political party had 
been rejected and rebuffed by the 
electorate a little over a year ago, it 
has no popular mandate to assume, 
or take a predominant, direct share 
in, governmental responsibility. Only 
support to, and backing of, another 
parly in office is ethically feasible. 
This is what Mr Rajiv Gandhi and the 
Congress (I) decided to do —and 
rightly in the peculiar circumstances. 

2. A general election is inad¬ 
visable at this time when the country 


is in the grip of uncertainty, confusion 
and chaos, with certain States (Pun- 

t 'ab, Kashmir and Assam) dominated 
)y militants and terrorists. So any ar¬ 
rangement or understanding that 
would save the country from further 
violence and a possible blood-bath 
should be preferred to actual excer- 
cisc of political power. 

3. Since joining a coalition im¬ 
plies general acceptance of the prin¬ 
ciples, programme and ideology of 
the party whose leader is the Prime 
Minister, it would have been morally 
wrong for the Congress (I) to form a 
coalition with Janata Dal (S) whose 
members it had bitterly opposed in 
the November, 1989, election. At 
present, the assurance to J.D.(S) is 
only of support to prevent other 
groups from taking over by ousting 
the Janata Dal (S) whose leader is on 
good terms with Mr Rajiv Gandhi. It 
is in effect a rescue operation from a 
position of strength. The alterna¬ 
tive—either a general election so 
soon or assumption of power by a 
combination of groups at least one of 
which is communal, would have been 
worse. 

The Congress (!) currently holds 
the trumps. It has freedom of action 
which would not have been available 
if a coalition had been formed. In a 
coalition every member is morally 
bound to defend all actions of the 
ministry of which it is a part. Under 
the present arrangement, it is not at 
all necessary for the C'ongress-I to 
defend all actions and decisions of 
theJD (S). 
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President’s Rule—^Too Often? 


The imposition of President's 
Rule in Assam has revived the con¬ 
troversy over the drastic and excessive 
use of Article 356 empowering the 
Centre to dismiss a ministry and bring 
a State under President's rule. The 
proposition for discussion is: *‘The 
Centre's decision to bring Assam 
under President's rule is another 
misuse of the Centre's authority under 
the Constitution." 

MrA Sir, since the Constitu¬ 
tion was enforced from January 26, 
1950, the Central Ciovcrnmcnl has 
resorted to the special powers 
under Article 356 over 80 times, dis¬ 
missing the concerned ministry on 
the Governor's recommendation, 
dissolving the Assembly or keeping 
it under suspension, postponing 
elections for many months, thus 
denying the people the right of self- 
government. Several Slates of the 
Union have pointed ou: that this 
special power of the Centre is un¬ 
democratic. It has been utilised by 
the party in power at the Centre to 
serve its political interest by punish¬ 
ing an opposition party in power in 
that State (by virtue of its majority 
in the legislature). The frequent 
resort to this drastic weapon has in¬ 
deed acquired scandalous propor¬ 
tions. No wonder, demands have 
often been made by various political 
parties (except the Congress) for 
scrapping Article 356, or at any rate, 
attaching conditions to it so as to 
prevent misuse of this special 
power. But this Article continues to 
disfigure the Constitution. The 
Sarkaria Commission, which ex¬ 
amined this Article thoroughly and 
studied the cases of imposition of 
President's rule, found that this 
power had been used 75 times be¬ 


tween the years 1951 and 1987, but 
there was justification for resorting 
it only in 26 cases. This shows that in 
a majority of the cases the power 
granted under Article 356 had been 
misused. The latest exercise of this 
power, placing Assam under 
Central rule with effect from 
November 28,199(], is clear abuse of 
power. According to the President's 
proelamation announcing the im¬ 
position, the State Assembly (whose 
term would have expired on January 
8,1991) has been kept under 
“suspended animation”. The action 
is stated to have been taken in view 
of the deteriorating law and order 
situation in Assam. Maintenance of 
law and order is a State subject and 
the Chief Minister concerned Ls ex¬ 
pected to be as good a judge of the 
situation as any Central authority. 
But the Assam Chief Minister, Mr 
P.K. Mahanta, has strongly refuted 
the Centre's reasons for the action 
and described it as a “betrayal of 
the democratic process”. Measures 
could have been taken by the Centre 
to control the law and order situa¬ 
tion without dismissing the ministry 
and assuming all power through the 
State Governor. 


MrB While 1 accept the con¬ 
tention that imposition of 
President’s rule in certain States in 
recent years was not fully justified 
and could have been avoided, 1 am 
of the opinion that in Assam the 
state of affairs was so bad that dras¬ 
tic action by the Centre was urgently 
called for. There was utter lawless¬ 
ness in the area. The terrorists, 
mainly ULFA (the United Libera¬ 
tion Front of Assam) had created 
panic. Peace and normal life had be¬ 
come virtually impossible; the writ 


of the State Government had ceased 
to run in many areas. ULFA was 
repeatedly indulging in secessionist 
activities; its members were killing 
people and extorting money. In the 
tea State's well-known gardens the 
militants had created utter con¬ 
fusion by assassinations, kidnap¬ 
pings, demands for ransom and 
virtually bringing tea production to 
an end. This was causing heavy los¬ 
ses to the State and the country. 
ULFA was actually running training 
camps for trouble makers. The argu¬ 
ment put forward by my predeces¬ 
sor that if it was merely a question 
of maintaining law and order, steps 
could have been taken to control the 
situation by sending in the army (as 
has been done in several other 
States where there was a similar 
problem) without imposing 
President's rule, is unacceptable in 
this case. The reason is that the 
State Government had proved utter¬ 
ly inefficient. Some of the Ministers 
'vere sympathetic towards the ter¬ 
rorists and had a soft corner for 
ULFA activists even though the lat¬ 
ter had been indulging in all sorts of 
depredations. Why, I would like to 
ask, did it not take action against 
the terrorists for so many months 
even after their hide-outs, their 
main centres of activity, their sour¬ 
ces of weapons and other necessary 
details were available to the State 
authorities? The very fact that 
within 24 hours of taking over the 
State administration, the Central of¬ 
ficials and security personnel were 
able to make a large number of ar¬ 
rests of militants, seize many sophis¬ 
ticated weapons and restore some 
order indicates that the situation 
could indeed have been controlled 
if only the Mahanta ministry had the 
will to act. But this was precisely 
what it did not have. Far from being 
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a case of misuse of power, it was an 
instance of timely action taken in 
the public interest. 


MrC It seems to me that 

Mr B has been carried away by the 
official version of the Assam tangle. 
The reality is that Mr P.K. Mahanta, 
the Chief Minister, was a supporter 
of Mr VP Singh and the National 
Front. So the motive behind the 
Presidential takeover w'as political 
and was not warranted at all. For 
the past three years and more, the 
Centre did not hold elections even 
for the State's Lok Sabha scats, 
though elections to the Punjab seats 
were duly held, regardless r)f the 
acts of terrorism in that Slate. Why 
could not a similar exercise be un¬ 
dertaken in Assam where terrorism 
has assumed disconcerting propor¬ 
tions only lately while in Punjab the 
situation has been worse for many 
miunhs. Again, why have the 
opinion of Assam’s political parlies 
in the matter been ignored? If the 
people’s representatives (except a 
seclicMi of them), who are directly 
responsible to the electorate for 
their actions and failures, were not 
demanding Presidential rule, why 
did the Centre where currently the 
Janata Dal (S) is in fiower, decide to 
do away w'ilh the Stale’s popularly 
elected ministry and brought the ad¬ 
ministration under (jovernor’s rule? 
Even Mr VP. Singh, former Prime 
Minister, who could not be unaware 
of ULFA activities and the State 
ministry’s lapses, has described the 
Centre’s action as “undemocratic”. 
The unpleasant fact is that a duly 
elected go\ernmenl has been 
thrown out without consulting other 
political parlies. If Mr Chandra 
Shekhar had really been a votary of 
democracy and a respecter ol public 
opinicai, he would not have acted .so 
hastily, especially when the elections 
to the Slate As.sembly were barely a 
moruh away. The time was ripe for 
elci^ilons, mil for denial of 
democratic rights to the people of 
the Slate. If elections under strict su¬ 


pervision of military personnel 
could be held elsewhere in the 
country, why could not the same 
process be followed in Assam? The 
development rai.scs another ques¬ 
tion; Are elections in a Stale to be 
held only when the lei rorists let the 
requisite conditions be created? 

Are we to be dictated by the 
militants in carrying on or deferring 
the political process? Indirectly, in 
my opinion, the Centre's drastic ac¬ 
tion is an admission of its inability to 
enforce law and order and ensure a 
peaceful poll. In fact, if the elections 
had been held as scheduled (these 
were due in December) and if the 
Stale minisliy was really unpopular, 
the ministers w'ould ha\e been 
defeated at the polls and the people 
(if lhe\ are really suffeiingal the 
hands of the Stale administration) 
would have chosen rm>rc capable 
representatives, rhe decision 
should have been left to the elec¬ 
torate. Ours is a democracy where 
the final arbiter is the electorate. 

But Slate Goverm>rs, through ad- 
\erse reports l(^ the Centre about 
the stale of the administration, are 
allowed to pull all the sitings. 
Democracy is reduced to a mockery 
if for every lapse of the administra¬ 
tion the C'enlre dismi.sscs the con¬ 
cerned ministry and impo.ses 
Bresidcnlial rule Let the people, 
not bure.iut rats, be the real 
NO\e reign. 


MrD 


Sir, I hold the view' 
that the Centre interferes only 
when the situation in a Slate gels 
beyond the control of the local ad¬ 
ministration and the nation’s unity 
and integrity are threatened. In 
both f\injab and Kashmir, for in¬ 
stance, the situation was admittedly 
beyond the control of the Stale 
authorities. So President’.s” rule was 
imposed and extended .several 
limes. Tcrrori.sts dominate large 
areas of these two Stales and 
Central rule was welcomed by 
most people. True, the terrorists 
there still resort to killings and the 


situation has not improved under 
Presidential rule, but this is so be¬ 
cause of Pakistan’s active support 
to the militants. If Pakistan stops in¬ 
terference in Indian affairs, the law¬ 
less actions by trouble makers 
would come to an end. In the in¬ 
stant case of Assam, the situation 
had become grave. This assessment 
was supported by people who are 
impartial and not connected with 
any political parly. Besides, the 
Centre has not dissolved the Slate 
Assembly which has merely been 
kept in “suspended animation”. 

T he Centre has no intention of 
keeping Assam under Presidential 
1 ule for a long lime. As soon as con- 
Jitions are created in which free 
md fair elections can be held, the 
political process will begin. So the 
!unctioning of democracy has been 
nlcrrupted only for a short lime 
and the interruption is designed to 
!acililaie the holding of elections. 
The conditions in A.ssam have been 
serious for many months. Wherever 
.1 Slate minisliy is found ineffective, 
and the government is not being 
carried on in accordance w'ilh the 
Constitution, it is the Centre’s 
responsibility to .set matters right 
^omchow, and a spell of President’s 
I tile is the first step towards that 
goal. The A(iP rule has been found 
U) be totally unsatisfactory. There 
have been sharp differences among 
I he ministers, with the result that 
the administration is not only inef- 
leclive but has betrayed the trust 
imposed in it by the electorate 
about five years ago. The simul¬ 
taneous action of the Centre in 
declaring ULFA and the NSCN 
(Nationalist Socialist Coun- ilof 
Nagaland) is also to be welcomed. 
Only when the main factors in en¬ 
couraging terrorism and other 
crimes are tackled, can wc hope for 
peace and, normalcy. The fact that 
the State Administration had 
repeatedly declined to declare 
these two organisations illegal tells 
its own story. In short, the Centre’s 
action was fully warranted. It is like¬ 
ly to check lawlessness and 
lacilitate the return of democracy. 
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TEST OF REASONING—I 


_ NUMBER SERIES _ 

Kind out the missing numbers in the series given 
below: 

1. 78;79;81;...;92;103;119. 

2. 19;37;61;91; 127. 

3. 7; 10; 6; 8; 12; 7;14. 

4. 7; 15; 31; 63; 127;..., 

5. 3; 4; 6; 10; 18;.... 

6. 2; 18; 9; 27; 3;...; 12; 24; 2. 

7. 2; ...; 4; 32; 6; 48; 8; 64. 

8. 85; 17; 81; 12;...; 7; 73. 

Numbers in questions 9 to 12 iiuve been arranged 
according to a similar pattern. Your tusk is to lliid out the 
missing numbers: 


9, 

11 

30 

23 

10. 23 

126 

31 


29 

5 

7 

40 

7 

322 


6 

12 

18 

9 

109 

17 

11. 

8 

7 

26 

12. 3 

3 

17 


27 

7 

56 

'} 

1 

3 


15 

86 

19 

3 

-13 

16 


13. 4:9: 

: ? : 49. 



(a) 44 

(h) 54 

(c) 42 

(d) 36 

14. 27:9 

:; f)4 : ? 



(a) 16 

(/>) 4 

(r) 8 

(d) .32 

15. 9:8: 

: 16: ? 



(«) 27 

00 17 

(c) 14 

(d) 18 

16. 121 : 

11 ::529:? 



(a) 119 

(fy) .50*) 

(c) 23 

(d) 549 

Find out 

the missing numbers in 

(piestions given 


below; 






( 7 A44 

.. bh\ 

1 

\ 2 V ^ 



X ®/ 


LETFER SERIES 
Find the odd*man out: 

19. (a) MIE (ft) XTP (c) RNJ (d) KCiC 


In the following (|iiestions, the first set and the second 
set of numbers have matching relationship. Your task is 
to pick up the right number from (r;), (ft), (c) and (J) to 
nt in place of the c|uestioii-mark in questions: 


(c*) ZWR 

20. (a) JOT (ft) MRV (c) BGL (d) AFK 
(c) NSX 

21. (a) UK (ft) TOS (r) DAC (d) XTW 
(c’) HECi 

22. {a) LONM (ft) (iTSH (c) JQPK 

id) BYXC (c) Eurr 

23. ia) HU (ft) NRP (r) HCiD {d)()l'S 
(e) OSO 

Find out the missing letters and iiiiinbers in ipies- 
tioiis given below: 

24. Cl Li2 Ih 2S. Y| ■’ 111 

Hh D; Es H^s O: Nio 

F6 Ai ? Ds Ti5 M|4 


P 

2b 

s 


Z 

16 

5 

Q 

22 


17 

E 


R 

18 

B 

1 

U 

21 

20 

T 

4 


13 

M 


Given below is a series of letters. On the basis of the 
study of the series answer (|iiestif»ns 28 to 31. 

ZPK.) OTCO F A L Y N I M S W B EH L R X D V 

28. Which IcUcr from ihc alphahcls is missing in this 
series? 

Which two ncighhours in the alphahclical order 
are neighbours here as welT^ 

30. Which Idler is lo ihe righl of ihe Idler exaclly in 
the middle of lOlh Idler from ihc beginning and 16lh Idler 
from the end? 

31. If the Idlers were placed in from of a mirror, 
which would be fourlh Idler from ihe lell (image) lo 
remain unchanged in shape? 

C()I)IN(M)E('()I)IN(; 

In questions 32 to 36, the word PROBLEM has been 
coded ill tl\e dilTerent ways. The same codes ha\e been 
used for the word INQUEST, but not in the same order. 
Your task is to match the right parts. 


PROBLEM 

32. (JOPAMDN 

33. MPERLOB 

34. OONAKDL 
.35. QPMNSCF 
36. LHKENIK) 


1NQVFST 
(^7) HMPTDRS 
(ft) SVDXPCJH 
(c) JRFUOVT 
id) JMRTFRLI 
(c) TISNEOIJ 


The messages on the left are written in their coded 
form on the right. Study the code and answer the question 
that follows: 
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S ".. 

lOTHM 


Messages 
There is a tank. 


Codes 

All children play games. 


The lank seems black. (iames keep us 111. 

Enemy’s Hag is black. Children musl look fit. 

There seems no flag. All musl keep well. 

37. According to the above code: 

All children arc well’ would mean: 

(a) Some one is there. 

(f?) No one is there. 

(c) There is one lank. 

(d) No one seems there. 

LOGICAL DIAGIUMS 

The items in questions given below' have been repre¬ 
sented by sets of circles on the basis of their relationship, 
irrespective of the size of circles. Your task is to match the 
right set of items with the right set of circles. 


o°o 


‘*29 

» GCD 


38. black : cattle : cows 


39. rhino : tiger: zoo 


40. sheep : dog : we^ol 


41. animal: B.S.F.: camel 


42. yak : zebra ; bear 


43. kangaroo : tiger: mammal 


ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 

1. 85. Go on adding 1, 2, 4, 7,11... (one extra) to num¬ 

bers. 

2. 7. 12,18,24 ...are added to numbers. 

3. 9. The numbers arc in sets of three ... x; x + 2; 

X X 2. 

4. 255. The next numlx^r is double 4- 1 of the preceding 

number. 

5. 34. Each next number is -1 and x2 of the preceding 

number. 

6. 36. Each alternate numlx^r is the product of numbers 

on its right and left. 


7. 16. There arc two .series: 2, 4,6... and 16; 32; 48... 

8. 77. Again there arc two series, one with a difference 

of 4 and the other with a difference of 5. 

9. to 12. Example (9) —Ans. 55. 

18 + 11 = 29; 6 -f 5 = 11; M) - 18 = 12; 

18 4- 5 - 23; llx 5 - 55 

9. 55. 10. 14 11. 105 12. 19 

13. (d) The relation is 6“': 7“; pattern - 2' : 3" . 

14. (r/) 16. The pattern is : X' 

15. (a) 27. The pattern Ls 4" : 3''' like 3': 2^ 

16. (c) 23. The first number is the square of the next num¬ 

ber. 

17. 100. The numbers in the inner circles are the s(|uares 

of total of nymbers^in outer circles, 

/.c'., (2 4-8)“ or 10 “ - 100. 

18. 216. Numbers in the inner circles are cubes of the 

difference of numbers in the outer circle, 
i.e., (8-2)-^ = 216. 


24. .lio. Tlie total, row-wise and column-wise is 17. 

25. B 20 . The total of each line, row-wise and column-wise is 

37. Each next letter, column-wise takes the num¬ 
ber of the preceding letter. 

19 

26. —. The matching numbers ol letters go /!g-/agging 

from right. 

2 

27. The corresponding numbers of letters in the lop row 

are on the riglit and in the next one on left. 

28. G 

29. J K 

30. I 

31. W 

32. id) 

33. (e) 

34. (a) 

35. (c) 

36. (b) 

37. (h) 

38. F. All the cows come under the category of cattle and 

some cows and some other cattle are black. 

39. D. Some rhinos and some tigers arc caged in zoo. 

40. B. All sheep have wool; dog is a different item. 

41. E. Camels fall in the category of animals. Some camels 

and some other animus aie part of the B.S.F. 
(Border Security Force) 

42. A. All the items are entirely different. 

43. C. The first two are different items but both are mam¬ 

mals. 
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TEST OF REASONING-n 


ODD-MAN 

Find the odd-man out: 



1. 

(«) 

Macbeth 

(b) 

Oliver Twist 


(C) 

Othello ' 

((i) 

Hamlet 


ic) 

King Lear 



2. 

(^) 

should 

(h) 

ought to 


(c) 

may 

UD 

have to 


(c) 

must 



3. 

(«) 

slap 

(b) 

push 


(<-■) 

pinch 

(cl) 

kick 


(‘•) 

scratch 



4. 

(^) 

ink 

ib) 

paint 


(0 

brush 

Ui) 

oil 


(0 

soap 



5. 

(^/) 

(jcn Irshad 

(b) 

(icn Zia 


(0 

VV. (iiii 

(c/) 

John r. Kennedy 


(<■) 

Lai Bahadur Shastri 



6. 

(«) 

skirt 

ib) 

pants 


(0 

loongis 

ib) 

petticoats 


(t') 

Ichangas 



7. 

(«) 

milk 

ib) 

fruit 


(<■) 

eggs 

ib) 

w'ool 


(c) 

leather 



8. 

(«) 

rubl>cr 

ib) 

cocoa 


0) 

quinine 

ib) 

curds 


(c) 

gum 



ANAlAHilES 


(b) door-.entry 
(d) ship: boat 


Tick mark tlic choice that lias the same relationship 
hetween the words as };iven in (piestions: 

9. shoe: heel 
(f/) a)t: pillow 
(c) tabic : drawer 

10. shield: soldier 
(a) stethoscope: doctor 
(c) lxH)k : scholar 

11. gold: sovereign 
(a) silver: metal 
(r) ornament: beauty 

12. illiterate: uneducated 
(a) vision: sight 
(c) country: state 

13. lively; dull 
(a) happy-.gay 
(c) (lower: bud 


ib) 

id) 


hamlet : rider 
law: court 


14. cloth : clothes 
(a) clay; crockery 
(c) lady : women 

15. primary: middle 
(a) captain . major 
(c) doctor: nurse 

16. jxitrol: silk 
(a) mercury. thermometer 
(h) milk .-health 

(c) powder : cream {d) toothpaste ; teeth 


(/.;) watch : watches 
id) brain : mind 

(h) college ; scho(4 
(d) (jueen : king 


Li:\i( \L n i:Ms 


In the lollrmiiig (iiiestinns, terins/words ha\e been split 
in two parts and each pail is v^rillcn with jiiiiihlcd letters. 
Your task is to match the right pai'ts. 

17. SLiAll un KRAM 

18. DANL (h) I nos 

19. KCOC (() LAI.B 

20. RRl-R ((/) Ll'lA 

Find out three-letter sets lor the following (|uestions 
that could Ik* added hefore/alter to all the sets to form 
words. 


{b) wool: sweater 
(d) sheet; quilt 

(b) palace: hut 
{d) city; village 

(h) emotional: sensitive 
(d) employed: jobless 


Find out four-letter words lor brackets gi\eii below 
that can be used with words on the lelt and on the right. 

23. SU(;AR( K'HAIR 

24. TRLIMP(- - )S11RIT 

25. FO()T( - -)\\AY 

L()(,K .\l. DFDllC TIONS 


26. How'many triangles (.loc> I he l('>l!owing llgure have? 


\ 


■■ \ 


X 


((;) 21 (h) (c) 25 0/; 
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The rolhmiii^ stalenients show the location of eiglit 
places, A, B, r, D, K, F, (i and M. Study the statements and 
answer the questions that follow’: 

D is one kilometre to the north of F. 

E is two kilometres lo the west of B. 

F is one kilometre to the west of II which is two 
kilometres to the south of A. 

C is two kih>metrcs to the east of (j which is one 
kilometre lo the south of A. 

A is three kilometres to the north of B. 

27. Whiich two places are the farthest? 

(a) C and E (/;) D and B 

(c) C and F (d) E and A 

2^. How far is D from Ci as the crow flics? (Kilometres) 

(a) Vl- + 1- (b) \ _ 

(c) 2 (d) Vl- + 2- 

29. How' f ar is A fr om F' as the crow flics? (Kilometres) 

(a) V?+ F (b) 2 

{(■) 3 (</) VTTP 

Seven children A, R, C, D, F, F and (r are standing in a 
straight line according to the following order 

B is lo the left of F'. 

C is lx:tween E and A. 

A is to the right of D. 

B and C have two children between them. 

30. Who is on the extreme right? 

(a) A (h) B (c) E id) F (c) G 

31. Who i". exiictlv in the middle? 

(a) A ih) B (r) C (d) D (c) E 

Four youngmen Karan, l^axman, Mahendra and 
Naresh are married to Kamla, L;ixmi, Meena and Neera, 


and each couple has a young daughter Kittii, Lily, ^fonn 
and Nonu. Study the following statements and match the 
right parts. 

In every family, the name of each member begins with a 
different letter. 

Laxman is neither Necra’s huslwnd nor Monu’s father. 

Kamla is neither Mahendra's wife nor she is Nonu’s 
mother. 

Karan is not Ncera’s husband. 

Laxmi is not Naresh’s wife or Mona’s mother. 

32. Karan (a) Meena (A) Mona 

33. Laxman (b) Kamla (B) Nonu 

34. Mahendra (c) Laxmi (C) Killii 

33. Naresh (d) Neera (D) Lily 

Five friends Kuldeep, Mukesh, Nanda, Rohit and Slid- 
hir have dilfeiTUt jobs concerned with Bank, Cinema, Phar¬ 
maceuticals, Sales and Jewellery. Match the right parts on 
the basis of the facts given l)elow': 

Mukesh is neither concerned with Bank nor with Sales. 

Sudhir has nothing lo do with Cinema or Jewellery. 

Nanda is not concerned with Bank or C'inenia. 

Rohit has nothing lo do with Sales or F^harmaceulicals. 

Cinema has not given employment lo Rohit or Mukesh 
nor is Sudhir a F3ank enij^loyee. 

Nanda is not in Sales nor is Mukesh in Jewellery busi¬ 
ness. 

3f). Kuldeep {a) Bank 

37. Muke.sh {h) Cinema 

38. Nanda (c) Sales 

39. Rohit (d) Jewellery 

4fl. Sudhir (c) Phaimaceullcal 


NON-VERBAL SERIES 


(jiven below are two sets of figures, the Problem V igures ahd the Answer r igures marked .A, B, I) and Your task 
is to find out which of the Answer Figures would fit in place of the (|ueslion-mark in the Problem Figure. 


PROBLEM FIGURES 


ANSWER FIGURES 




V 

□ V 

A 

OV 

□ 


□ 

□ 

o 

o 

o 
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ANSWERS AND EXPl.ANATIONS 


1. {h) All ihc others are characters from plays ol 

vShakestXiarc. 

2. (d) All the others are suggestions/advicc. 

3. (J) It is the only one where the medium of hitting is 

foot. 

4. (f) It is the only instrument among mediums. 

.5. (c) He is the only Prime Minister among Presidents, 
t). (/?) It is a divided garment which others are not. 

7. (h) All the others are animal products. 

8. (d) All the others a'-e obtained from trees. 

(c) One is a whole, the other its part. 

10. (/;) The relationship is that of the protector and the 

person it protects. 

11. {h) The relationship is that of the matter and the object 

which is made frimi it. 

12. (a) The words have the same meaning. 

13. (d) The words are optX)sites. 

14. (a) One is shajKd into the other. 

15. (a) One is a degree higher than the other. 

16. {d) One is needed to clean the other. 

17. (c) BASE-13ALL IS. (a) LAND MARK 

19. {d) COCK-TAIL 20. (/;) FREE-SHOT 

21. CRA 22. ONE 23. CANE 

24. CARD 25. PATH 26. (d) 

27. (a) (a 

28. ib) 

; _ 

29. (a) 


G>- 


30. (d) 

31. (c) 
35. bA 

39. ia) 

40. (c) 

41. B. 

42. B. 

43. E. 


44. A. 

45. D. 
4(). B. 

47. D. 

48. C. 

49. E. 

50. C. 


DA\CE(iBF 
32. cB 
-V). (h) 


33. a(’ 
37 [c) 


34. dl) 
38. id) 


The pattern in llie centre changes allernalely and 
one line is added tt) branches, right and left 
rhe arrow shifts anti clockwise tind the tuiter figure 
has one arm exua 

The figure ro'ales anti clockwise; the sign on the 
flap lilts, circle gets bigger and the square shifts left 
to righi. 

'fhe triangle gels iiuerlcd and moxes along three 
points clockwise; circle and square co\er their 
courses anli-clockwisc. 

The .second figure has next lines with arrowhead 
changing direction. 

Animal’s head and body gels stretched alternately; 
legs change |X)silii^n in a set pattern; tail comes 
down and pallein on the back becomes broader. 
The head changes alternately, one arrowhead is 
added bi.l it keeps on shifting up and down and the 
extra arrow' changes direction and then shifts. 

The three outer figures (ears and cap) interchange 
ixxsilion anli-clockwi.se, same is the movement of 
the eyes and lips change curve allernalely. 

One stem is added right and left, pattern changes 
allernalely and so do the legs. 

The whole pattern changes alternately and the tri¬ 
angle moves along three points anti clockwise 
changing position. 
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TEST OF REASONING-in 


SYLLOCJSM 


TYPKI 

In (he following slatcmenis, a sitiuiiion has been ex¬ 
plained in a few sentences followed by a conclusion. You 
have to say whether the conclusion: 

(a) necessarily follows from llie statements. 

(b) is only a long drawn one. 

(c) definitely does not follow from the statements. 

(d) is doubtful as the data provided is inadequate. 
Note: Your answers should only be in the liylit of the 

statements f^iven. 

Statenients: 

(1) 1. Words related to ‘three' generally star! with 

‘tri’. 

2. Some of the examples are triangle, tripixl, tri¬ 
dent etc. 

\ The word ‘trivial’ also starts with ‘tri’. 
Conclusion: ‘Tri’ must be meaning three in trivial. 

(a) n (h) n (e) n (d) □ 

Statements: 

(2) 1. Restaurants, where life is relax(‘d and leisurely, 

have dim lights. 

2. Offices with cii.sp business have bright light. 

Conclusion: Lights are arranged according to the mood 
and activilvol the occupants. 

{a) n [b) h (r) n (d) n 

Statements: 

(3) 1. Company X had a record [iroduction of 

refrigerators last year. 

2. There was a rcmarkal)le decrease in its .sales 
turnoNcr. 

Conclusion: There were equally good ri\al comj)anics in 
the market. 

{a) n (/;) n (r) □ id) n 

Statements: 

(4) 1. Witty and punchy dialogues attract spectators 

to dramas. 

2. The play at the loail hall is attracting multitudes 
and every show hies a house-lull. 

Conclusion: It has wittv and punchy dialogues. 

(a) n (b) n (c) n (d) n 

Statements: 

(5) 1. Women hale wars. 

2. Fivery generation of men likes to fight a war. 

Conclusion: Women hate men. 

(a) □ {b) □ (c) □ id) □ 


Statements: 

(6) 1. Some historical monuments are being 

protected by the government. 

2. There Ls a historical monument just outside the 
municipal limits of city X. 

Conclusion: It is being protected by the government. 

(a) n (b) n (c) □ id) n 

Statements: 

(7) 1. Original and thought provoking screen plays 

are lacking thc.se days. 

2. Every formula story with the right proportion of 
my.slery, violence, sex and glamour is a hit at 
the lx)x-office. 

Conclu.don: No director or producer wants to take risk so 
they go for formula films. 

ia) n ib) n (c) n id) □ 

Statements: 

(8) 1. The number of girls in India is less than the 

number of boys. 

2. According to .statistics, more girls are born each 
year than boys. 

Conclusion: The death rate of girl child is much higher 
than that of the male child. 

ia) n ib) n (c) n w n 

Statements: 

(9) 1. Russian ballet dancers depict fairy tales 

through their dance. 

2. An Indian ballet troupe also pre.scnts old fairy 
tales. 

Conclusion: It must have learnt this art from Russians. 

ia) □ ib) □ (c) □ id) n 

Statements: 

(10) 1. Low budget films do not have lop stars. 

2. riiey are directed by new enthusia.slic young 
directors. 

Conclusion: It’s only lop stars and directors that make the 
produel ion of movies expensive. 

ia) n ib) n ic) n w n 

lyvE II 

In making decisions about important questions, it is 
desirable to be able to distinguish between 'strong* a/gu- 
ments and 'weak* arguments so far as they are concerned 
with the question. 'Weak* argjuments may not be directly 
related to the question, may be of minor importance or may 
he related to some trivial a.spect of the question. Each ques¬ 
tion given below is followed by two arguments numbered I 
and II. You have to decide which of the arguments is 'strong* 
and which is 'weak*. Then decide which of the answers given 
below and numbered (a), (h), (c), (d) and (e) is the correct 
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(a) Only I is slrong. 

(b) Only II is slrong. 

(c) Both I and II arc slrong. 

(d) Either I or II is slrong. 

(e) Neither I nor II is strong. 

11. Is writing against one's own religion a crime? 

I. Yes, such writings hurl the feelings of staunch 
supporters of religion. 

II. No, in fact they arc eye-openers. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) n (d) □ (e) n 

12. Are the fabulous prices demanded by the art 
dealers for the original paintings of old masters justified? 

I. Yes, they arc unattainable antique pieces of art, 
hence worth their price for the collectors of 
art. 

II. No, modern painters can paint its well if not 
lx:ttcr than them and for much less price. 

{a) □ ib) □ (c) □ id) □ (c) n 

13. Should surnames revealing caste be banned in 
favour of forming a uniform society? 

I. Yes, some surnames are so funny. 

II. No, such surnames establish the identity of a 
person. 

(a) n {b)n ic) n (d) d (c) n 

14. The super star X is now in fortic.s, will roles of 
young Romeo suit him? 

I. Yes, he has governed the hearts of spectators 
for so long with such roles that they will love to 
see him in that role again. 

II. No, character roles will .suit him much more 
than the roles of young lover chasing the 
heroine round the park or in college campus. 

(a) □ ib) n ic) n id) p ie) □ 

15. Should a girl's education be marriage oriented? 

I. Yes, otherwise her marriage would be a failure. 

n. No, a perfect education aims at bringing out 
and developing the best in a person irrespec¬ 
tive of one’s sex. 

ia) □ ib) □ ic) n id) □ ie) □ 

16. Will 1991 have less blood shed and disturbance in 
comparison to 1990? 

I. Yes, the conditions would improve appreciably 
due to mutual understanding. 

II. No, the feuds will not be settled that soon. 
ia)D ib)D (c) □ (d) n ^e)D 

17. Is death the perfect cure to the physical suffer¬ 
ings? 

I. Yes, when there is no Ix^dy left how can there 
be any ailments. 

II. No, deep physical sufferings reach the spirit 
and must be continuing in some inteasity after 
death. 

ia) □ ib) n ic) n id) n ic) n 

18. Is it necessary to crush down revolutions? 

I. Yes, the revolutionaries are a menace to the 
ruling party and must be taught a lesson. 

II. No, if the revolution is an awakening and the 


fight is for the right cause, it ought to be I 
respected and some nnitual understanding can 
be reached without ruflilcss blood-shed. 
ia) □ ib) n ic) n id) □ ie) □ 

19. Is it wise for the developing countries to spend a 
major part of the tax-payers* money on buying arms from 
big powers? 

I. Yes, self-defence should always be given the 
top-most priority. 

II. No, other heads like health, education, agricul¬ 
ture and industrialization are much more im¬ 
portant for the real benefit and uplift of the 
nation. 

ia) D ib) C ic) q (d) n ie) a 

20. Is investment of money in insurance policies a 
wi.se step? 

I. Yes, it ensures security and covers risks. 

II. No, by the time the policy matures, the value of 
monev falls down considerably. 

ia) n \b) □ ic) n id^D (e) C 

T\'PEIII 

fn qucMions ^ven below, slatcmenis I and 2 a/c fol¬ 
lowed by conclusions I and If. Takuv^ the statef)ienis to be 
tnie although they may appear at variance with commonly 
accepted facts, tick-mark (V) your answers as under: 

ia) Only I follows 

ib) Only II follows 

(c) Both I and II follow. 

(d) Either I or 11 follow's. 

(e) Neither 1 nor II follows. 

Statements: 

21. 1. Some ministers arc clerks. 

2. All clerks are businessmen. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some ministers are businessmen. 

II. All businessmen are clerks. 

ia) □ io) □ ic) □ id) G ic) n 
Statements: 

22. 1. All stones are diamonds. 

2. All diamonds are bricks. 

Conclusions: 

I. All bricks arc diamonds. 

II. Some stones arc not bricks. 

ia) n ib) □ ic) n id) □ ie) □ 

Statements: 

23. 1. All pencils arc spades. 

2. Some spades arc needles. 

Conclusions' 

I. Some needles arc not spades. 

II. Some pencils arc needles. 

ia) □ ib) □ ic) □ id) □ ie) □ 

Statements: 

24. 1. Some children arc adults. 

2. Some adults arc old. 

Conclusions: 

1. Seme children are not old. 


(C’) □ 


(C) □ 
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II. Sonic adults arc not old. 

(a) O (h) D (c) D (li) D (c) D 

StuU'/naKs: 

25. 1. Only those trees arc green which arc not near 
the lake. 

2. All the trees which are not green are red. 
Conclusions: 

I. (jreen trees arc not far from the lake. 

II. The trees near the lake arc red. 

{a) n (b) □ (c) n {(I) □ (c) n 

Statements: 

1. Only the dresses, which were not blue were not 
stitched by skilled tailors. 

2. The customers, who bought the dresses made by 

unskilled tailors, were not poor. 

Conclusions: 

I. Unskilled tailors stitched blue dresses. 

II. The dresses purchased by well-to-do cus¬ 
tomers were not blue. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) □ (d) □ (c) n 

Statements: 

27. 1 . Mohan is taller than Rakesh and Naresh but 

shorter than Dhirendra and Yogendra. 

2. Yogendra is not as tall as Dhirendra nor Rakesh 
as short as Naresh. 

Conclusions: 

I. Dhirendra is the talle.st among the five boys. 

II. The height of Naresh is somewhere in Ixitwcen 
Mohan and Rakesh. 

(a) n (b) n (c) n W) n (e) n 

Statements: 

28. 1. The expoit of jute is more than that of sugar but 

is less than the export of rice. 

2. The export of cotton is more than the export of 
sugar but not as much as that of rice nor it is 
equal to the export of jute. 

Conclusions: 

I. The export of cotton is more than the export of 
jute. 

II. The export of cotton is less than the export of 
jute. 

ia) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ (c) □ 

ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 

1. (c) It is not staled that every word starling with'tri'is 

in some way related to number 'three'. 

2. (a) The conclusion is in confirmation with the state¬ 

ments. 

3. (a) There could be no other rea.son, hence the right 

conclu.sion. 

4. (/;) The conclusion is based on one aspect hence 

long-drawn. 

(c) The haired is for war not for those who fight it. 

6. (d) The information is insufficient. 

7. {a) The conclusion explains the statements. 


8. (a) Only that would account for the proportion in 

number. 

9. (e) Nothing has been stated about Indian ballet, 

hence a wrong conclusion. 

10. (b) There could be other expenses as well. 

11 (c) The arguments are related to the question in¬ 

directly. 

12. {a) The first is convincing. 

13. (c) Both the arguments arc haphazard and weak. 

14. (/>) The second is stronger. 

15. (b) The first is related to a trivial aspect. 

16. (d) It could be either. 

17. (u) First is more convincing. 

18. (b) The second one appeals to mind. 

19. (c) Both the arguments are strong in their own way. 

20. (a) The second is related to a trivial and indirect 

aspect of the question. 

For answering the next set of questions, it is advisable to 
draw the diagrams of all the possibilities and then reach the 
fool-proof conclusion. 

21. {a) \ 




24. (c) 

25. (/;) 

26. (b) 



Red Green 



Skilled T. 
(poor) 


^^^OTHER 

Unskilled T. 
(Not poor) 
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Quantitative Aptitude 


Tlxc questions No, 1 to 17 given below were set in the 
BSRB P,0.s examinations held in August VO and Sept VO. 
Other questions of these papers were published in the Nov 
VO and Dec VO issues. 

We are grateful to Sarwshree Vinay Kumar Sinha of 
Patna and Amar Singh of Ciondia (M.S.) for sending these 
que.stions to us. 

1. Prabhakar bought 2 kgs of mangoes at some price. 
Rut when he entered the next shop he found that the price 
was less. He calculated that if he bought 6 kgs from that 
shop his average price would be Rs 22. What was the price 
in I he first shop? 

{a) Rs23 (/)) Rs25 (c) Rs24 

(d) Data inadequate (c) Noncofthc.se 

2. Ramesh deposited Rs 78(X) in fixed deposits which 
will earn him 10% simple interest. After every second year 
he will convert his intcre.st earnings into deposits. How 
much will he get as interest in the fourth year? 

{a) Rsl038 Qj) Rs78() (c) Rs.3432 

{d) Rs936 (e) Rs858 

3. One-third of the class wants to go for picnic to 
Mahabalcshwar and one-half of the class wants to go to 
Khandala and the others are neutral. If the number of 
students who are neutral is Ic.ss by 10 than those who want 
to go to Khandala, how many students want to go to 
Mahabalcshwar? 

(a) 10 (b) .30 (c) 20 (d) 60 

(e) None of these 

4. John started from Juggipur to Kimapur and 
Vinod started at the same time in the opposite direction. 
If the distance is 125 kms and they met at a point 75 kms 
from Juggipur which of the following is correct, if the two 
travelled at uniform speed? 

(a) John and Vinod were travelling at the same speed 

(b) Vinod was travelling at twice the speed of John 

(c) John was travelling at one and half times the 
speed of Vinod 

{d) John was travelling at twice the speed of Vinod 
(c) None of these 

5. Necraj bought a car for a certain sum of money. 
He spent 10% of the cost on repairs and sold the car for a 
profit of Rs 11000. How much did he spend on repairs if 
he made 20% profit? 

(a) Rs4000 (b) Rs4400 (c) Rs5500 

{d) Rs5000 (c) Noneoflhe.se 

6. An office has in all 114 tables and 129 chairs. If 

V of the tables and - of the chairs are broken, how many 
6 3 

people can work if a table and a chair is necessary for one 
person? 

(a) 181 (b) 86 (c) 95 {d) 243 


(c) None of these 

7. If Raja has to leave office exactly after 20 minutes 
to exactly catch a train which leaves station at 6.40 p m. 
and it is 5.45 p.m. How much time does ii lake to travel 
from office to the station? 

(a) 55 minutes (b) 1 hour (c) 35 minutes 

(d) 30 minutes (e) 40 minutes 

Q. 8-12. Read the following graph carefully and 
answer the questions given below relationing to it. 

Total production of Santaclause & Co. 

(in .000 ton) 


8. Duiing which >car the difference between the 
production of prtxlucl ‘ .A” and product “B" was mini¬ 
mum? 

(a) 1982 (b) 1983 (r) 1984 (d) 1985 

9. In what number of years the rate of production of 
product “B” was more than 2,75,()(X) tons? 

{a) 1 (/>) 2 (c) 3 (d) 4 

(e) None of these 

10. In which year the total production was equal to 
the production of the previous year? 

(a) 1982 (b) 1983 (c) 1984 (d) 1985 

(e) 1986 

11. Among the years given below, in w'hich year the 
production of product “A” reached the maximum? 

(a) 1981 (b) 1982 (c) 1983 (d) 1985 

(c) None of these 

12. Out of the increase in total production in 1984, 
what was the contribution of product “A*’ in this increase 
(in tons)? 

(a) 1,25,(XX) (b) 1,(X1,IXX) ^c) 5(),(KX) 

(d) Data incomplete (e) None of these 
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Q. 13-17. Study the Tollowing graph and answer the 
questions given below it. 





YEAR 

13. Approximalcly by what per cent did the total debt 
in tw'o consecutive years of 1088 and 1989 increase over 
the total debt in the first two consecutive years of 1982 and 
1983? 

(a) (h) 52 (c) 75 (d) 86 (e) 95 

14. By how much is the average debt of the last five 
years (1985 to \S9) more than the average debt of the first 
three years (1982 to ’84)? 

(a) 1220.8 (b) 886 (c) 443.8 (d) 334.8 

15. During which of the following years was the in¬ 
crease in debt over its preceding vear the rniixiniuin? 

(a) 1984 (h) 1985 (c) iosb (d) 1987 

(c) 1988 

16. Which year shows exactly the same increa.se in 
debt (wer its previous year as the year 1084 shows over 
1983? 

(a) 1983 (b) 1985 (c) 1086 (d) 1087 

(c) None of these 

17. In how many years was the external debt less than 
the average debt for the given 8-year period? 

(a) One (b) Two (c) Three (d) Four 

(c) Five 

The undermenUoned questions were set in the Mini¬ 
sterial recruitment examination held in 1990 by O/issa 
Board of Revenue. IVe arc ff uteful to Shri And Kumarshce 
of Puri for sending; thc.se questions to us. 

18. The value of* K’in 1.68 : 2.52 = 1.46 :K is_. 

(a) 21.9 (b) 2.19 (c) 219 (d) 0.219 

10. If 4 men or 6 hoys can finish a work in 20 days, how 
long will 6 men and 11 boys take to finish the .same work? 
(a) 10 days (b) 4 days (c) 6 days (d) 2 days 

20. If 18 men can build a wall 140 metres long in 42 
days, in how many days can 15 men be able to con.struct a 
similar wall 100 metres long? 

(a) 36 (h) a) (c) 63 {d) 33 

21. If Rs 1,409 is divided among three partners A, B 


and C so that their shares arc in the ratio 7 : “ : 

o 3 lU 

respectively, then B’s share will be: 

(a) Rs 402.50 (6) Rs832 (c) Rs241.50 

Rs508 

5% of 5% of Rs 200 will be_. 

Rs50 (b) Rs25 (c) RsO.25 
Rs 0.50 


(d) 

22 . 

(^) 

id) 

23. 


The value of such that 35% of (?) = 140 is: 

(a) 400 (b) 200 (c) 600 (d) 800 

24. A fruit seller purchases 6 oranges for a rupee and 

sells them at the rale of Rs 2.50 per dozen. His gain or loss 
per cent will be_. 

(r;) (lain 26 % ( 6 ) Loss 20% (c) Gain 25% 

(d) Loss 25% 

25. A radio is sold for Rs 510 at a loss of 15%. How 
much was its cost price? 

(a) Rs.StX) (h) Rs600 (c) Rs7()0 (d) Rs400| 

26. Reducing 24 p. to the decimal fraction of Rs 3.60 

will gel_. 

(a) Y" (b) 0.()fj (c) 0.()67 (d) 0 076 


ANSWTiRS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1 . 

id) 

2 . (d) 

3. (a) 4. (c) 

7. 

(c) 

H. (b) 

9. (c) 10. (e) 

11 . 

(d) Ans. 1984 

Sc 1986 

12 . 

(«) 

13. 

(ft) 14. (d) 

16. 

(e) Ans. 1988 

17. (d) 

18. 

(ft) 

I(>8; 252 

= 2:3 


14^); 219 or 1.46: 2.19 



l.rxS: 

2.52 = 1.46:2.19 



or K - 

2.19 

10 . 

(c) 

4 men = 

6 boys take 20 days 


5. id) 6. (b) 


15. (d) 


20 . (a) 


6 men and 11 boys 
6 men - 11 boys 
Total boys = 11 -t- 9 = 20 
6 boys can finish the work in 20 days 
1 boy will finish the work in 120 days 
20 bo>s will finish the work in 6 days 
18 men 140 m. 42 days 

, 42 X 18 

1 man 1 m. 


140 

15 men 100 m. = 
= :V)days 

21. (b) 22. (d) '23. (a) 
26. (b) 24 ^ .3f^) = 0.0()6 


day.s 

42 X 18 X 100 
140 X 15 

24. (c) 25. (b) 


Correction 

Dec *90 issue, piige 370 

The answer lo O 13 is (a) instead of (d) 

Tlic nuslakv is refuelled. 


— Editor 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


* Find out the error in the following 
sentences (1 to 5). In case there is no 
error the answer is 5. 

1. It is probably (1) the most 
discussed marriage (2) in the world 
and (3) possibly least understood (4). 
No error (5). 

2. Religious observance (1) be¬ 
came an integral part (2) of public 
life; the later in turn was (3) imbued 
with the expression religious faith (4). 
No error (5). 

3. Governments should refrain 
to associate (1) themselves with any¬ 
thing which (2) lends to affect (3) the 
secular character of our Stale (4). No 
error (5). 

4. The stranger, who was in the 
races (1), was entirely satisfied (2) 
with the way things were going (3) 
and was on the point of making a 
great deal of money (4). No error (5). 

5. May be if (1) he had been in 
lime (2) the drug would have come 
(3) out more and the veterinarian 
would have seen (4). No error (5). 

* Find out the most suitable mean¬ 
ing of the following idioms from the 
four alternatives given below each 
idiom: 

6. at the drop of a hat: 

(q) without delay 

(b) fcx^lishly 

(c) wisely 

(d) thoughtfully 

7. to talk through one's hat: 

(a) to talk wisdom 

(b) to speck at random 

(c) to talk nonsense 

Id) to speak fluently 

8. to hit the jackpot: 

(a) to gamble 

(b) to inherit money 

(c) to make money unexpected- 

•y 

(d) to become bankrupt 

9 . to keep somebody at bay: 

(a) to make friends 

(b) to face the challenge 

(c) to meet the enemy half-way 

(d) to prevent enemy from com¬ 


ing 

10. to get cold feet: 

{a) to fall sick 

(b) to run for life 

(c) to bea^me disa)urteous 

(d) to be afraid 

* In the following questions (11 and 
12) the first and the last sentences 
are numbered 1 and 6. The rest of 
the passage is split into four parts 
and numbered A, B, C and D. These 
four parts are not in their proper 
sequence. Read the sentences care¬ 
fully and find out which of the four 
combinations is correct: 

11. 1. A lead-pencil has a point, 
an argument may have a point, 

A. you only comes to the point 
when he asks you for the 
fiver. 

B. and a man who wants to 
borrow five pounds from 

C. remarks may be pointed 

D. Lots of things have points: 
especially weapons. 

6. But where is the point to 
life? 

(^/) CADB 

(b) CDBA 

(c) CBAD 

(d) DACB 

12. 1. The real problem for us is 
how, 

A. we can join together all the 
anti-imperialist forces in 
the country, 

B. in our struggle for inde¬ 
pendence, 

C. of our mass elements with 
the great majority of 

D. how we can make a broad 
front 

6. the middle classes which 
stands for independence. 

(a) BADC 

(b) BCDA 

(c) BDAC 

(d) DBAC 

^ Out of the four choices given 
below each word, choose the one that 
best expresses the meaning of the 
I given word: 

13. ephemeral: 


(a) short-living 

(b) artificial 

(c) unreal 

(d) mythical 

14. bon-honiie: 

{a) welcome 

(b) cheerfulness 

(c) welfare 

(d) g(X)dwill 
1.5. cleft: 

(a) joint 

(b) split 

(c) flash-point 

(d) brcaking-pc^inl 

16. stalemate: 

(a) dead-end 

(b) dead-drunk 

(c) deadlock 

(d) deadly 

17. brash: 

(a) abusive 

(b) invective 

(c) superficial 

(d) rude 

* Choose the word opposite in 
meaning to the given words: 

18. epilogue: 

(a) conversation 

(b) dramatic 

(c) dialogue 

(d) prologue 

19. dissuade: 

(a) advise 

(b) instigate 

(c) persuade 

(d) incite 

20. benevolence: 

{a) contempt 

(b) derision 

(c) hatred 

(d) malevolence 

21. segregation: 

{a) cohesion 

(b) union 

(c) integration 

(d) appreciation 

22. retrograde: 

(a) progressive 

(b) revolutionary 

(c) forward 
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(<y) gr:i till ill 

* Out of the four choices given 
below each statcinent/definitioii, 
choose the one that best sums iip/ex- 
presses the meaning ot the state- 
meiit. 

23. Bringing about gentle and 
painless death from incurable dis¬ 
ease: 

(a) euphoria 

(b) euthanasia 

(c) gallows 

(d) suicide 

24. Person interested in study of 
fossils as a guide to life’s history on 
earth; 

(a) Zoologist 

(b) Biologist 

(c) Physiologist 

(tf) Palaeontologist 

25. Relationship between two 
species living and depending on each 
other: 

(a) cross-breeding 

(b) syna)pe 

(c) symbiosis 

(d) hybrid 

26. Study of statistics of births, 
deaths, diseases to show the state of 
community: 

(a) anthropology 

(b) demography 

(c) topography 

(d) geography 

27. A person who speaks many 
languages: 

(a) polyglot 

(b) linguist 

(c) academician 

(d) scholar 

* Complete the following sentences 
by putting the most suitable word in 
the blanks: 

28. There are_within a na¬ 

tion. 

(a) conflicts 

(b) crisis 

(c) problems 

(d) disputes 

29. In a democratic_with 

adult-franchise, 

(a) set-up 

(b) apparatus 

(c) tradition 

(d) background 

30. those conflicts can 

be_by normal constitutional 


melhods. 

(a) solved 

(b) lemoved 

(c) minimised 

(d) crushed 

31. In India we have_most 

disircssing spectacles. 

(^7) suffered 

(b) had 

(c) experienced 

(d) over-looked 

32. of conflicts based on provin¬ 
cialism or_. 

(a) fanaticism 

(b) religion 

(c) linguism 

(d) casteisni 

33. In the main, it is conflict 

of_interests 

(«) caste 

(b) vconomiic 

(c) social 

(d) class 

34. that_problems today. 

(a) poses 

(b) throws 

(c) creates 

(d) solves 

^ Read the following passage care¬ 
fully and choose the most appropriate 
answer from the four alternatives 
given below each question: 

1 descended the steps and began 
to walk along the edge of the embank¬ 
ment. No one was there, so I sal 
down, dangling my legs, blissfully 
happy. From the far end of the quay a 
shadowy form was approaching, a 
thin silhouette, black against the light, 
carrying a bundle in one hand, walk¬ 
ing with a free and easy stride more 
like that of a sportsman than a tramp. 
Not until he was close to me was I 
able to sec his face. It was covered 
with wrinkles; he must have been 
about fifty and his eyes were blue. He 
looked at me briefly, hesitated, 
smiled, I smiled back. He .set down his 
bundle and, in a well-bred voice, 
speaking as though the Seine and its 
banks were my drawing room, he in¬ 
quired, “May I sit down?” 

35. What was the state of mind of 
the speaker? 

(a) sad and thoughtful 

(b) indifferent 

(c) happy 


(d) home-sick 

36. What docs ‘silhouette’ 
mean? 

(a) ghost-like 

(b) sportsman-like 

(c) outline of a portr;'’ 

(d) skeleton-like 

37. How did he walk? 

(a) like a tramp 

(b) like an idler 

(c) like a business-man 

(d) like a sports-man 

38. How old was he? 

(a) difficult to say 

(b) fifty years old 

(c) alx^ut fifty years old 

(d) very old with wrinkles on his 
face 

39. Where did they meet? 

(a) in the drawing-room of the 
speaker 

(b) on the banks of the river 

(c) on the banks of the lake 

(d) on the road-side 

40. “well-bred” voice stands for: 

(a) loud voice 

(b) musical voice 

(c) sweet voice 

(d) cultured voice 

ANSWERS 

1. (4) ‘the least understood’ be¬ 

cause the adjective in super¬ 
lative degree is preceded by 
the definite article ‘the’. 

2. (3) ‘the latter’ which is the op¬ 

posite of former. 

3. (1) ‘refrain from as.sociating’ is 

the most common expression 
being u.sed in literary as well 
as other writings. 

4. (1) ‘at the races* is the correct 

usage. 

5. (2) ‘On time’ is the correct usage 

because ‘in time’ indicates 
sooner or later whereas the 
spirit of the sentence requires 
neither late nor early but ‘on- 
time’ /.e. punctuality. 

6. (a) 1. (c) 8. (c) 9. (d) 

10. (d) 11. (c) 12. (a) 13. (a) 

14. (/>) 15. (h) 16. (c) 17. (d) 

18. (d) 19. (c) 20 (d) 21. (c) 

22. (a) 23. (ft) 24 (d) 25. (c) 

26. (ft) 27. (a) 28. (a) 29. (ft) 

30. (a) 31. (ft) 32. (c) 33. (d) 

34. (a) 35. (c) 36. (c) 37. (d) 

38. (c) 39. (ft) 40. (d) 
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GENERAL 

Vie questions given below were 
set in BSRB Probationary Officers'ex¬ 
amination (WIG.) Bombay on the 
14th October, 1990. 

^ Tick-mark the correct answer out 
of the choices given. 

1. The book ‘Lolita' is written 
by: 

(a) Vladimir Nabakov 

(b) Boris Pasternak 

(c) Leo Tolstoy 

2. The Wimbledon Women’s 
Tennis Singles Championship, 1990 
has been won by: 

(a) Steffi Graf 

(b) Zina Garrison 

(c) Monica Sales 

(d) Martina Navratilova 

(e) Gabriela Sabatini 

3. Mr Mengistu is the President 
of: 

(a) Peru 

(b) Ethiopia 

(c) Chile 

(cl) Mongolia 

(e) None of these 

4. Recently Kapil Dev has 
made a world record in which 
country? 

(a) New Zealand 

(b) Australia 

(c) England 

(J) West Indies 

(c) None of these 

5. Dry Ice is: 

(a) Solid Oxygen 

(b) Solid Nitrogen 

(c) Solid Carbon dioxide 

(d) Liquid Carbon dioxide 

(e) L.P.CJ. 

6. Iran refused to take the help 
for earthquake relief from which of 
the following countries? 

(a) Iraq-Kuwait 

(b) U.S.A.-Saudi Arabia 

(c) Iraq-lsracl 

(d) South Africa-Israel 

(e) None of these 



AWARENESS 



7. The person who initiated the 
‘Chipko Movement’ is: 

(a) BabaAmtc 

(b) H.N. Bahuguna 

(c) Baba Sunderanand 

(d) S.G. Purohit 
(c) None of these 

8 . ‘Jaundice’ affects which of 
the following organs? 

(a) Spleen 

(b) Pancreas 

(c) Kidney 

(d) Heart 

(e) Liver 

9. The longest bone of a human 
being among the following is: 

(a) Tibia 

(b) Femur 

(c) Ulna 

(d) Ribs 

(e) None of these 

10. The headquarters of ILO is: 
(£/) Paris 

(b) New York 

(c) (jeneva 

(d) Rome 

(e) The Hague 

11. Recently the P.M. of which 
country has been ousted? 

(a) Romania 

(b) Afghanistan 

(c) Mongolia 

(d) Liberia 
(c) Pakistan 

12. The countries which do not 
touch the border of China are: 

(a) Bhutan 
(/)) Pakistan 

(c) Burma 

(d) Bangladesh 
(c) None of these 

13. The chairperson of the filth 
SAARC summit is lioiii which 
country? 

(u) Nepal 
(/)) Bangladesh 

(c) Maldives 

(d) Sri Lanka 


(c) None of these 

14. The book written by‘Charles 
Dickens’ is: 

(«) The Midnight’s Children 

(b) The Daughter of the East 

(c) Between the Lines 

(d) Nicholas Hickelly 
(c) None of these 

15. The reduction in the oil con¬ 
sumption will increase the country’s 
exchequer by how much amount? 

(a) Rs I crorc 

(b) Rs 50 lakh 

(c) Rs 2 crore 

(d) Rs 5 crore 
(c) None of these 

K). The Jnanpith Award, 1988, 
has been given for which language? 

(a) Tamil 

(b) Oriya 
(t) Tclugu 

! (d) Marathi 

(c) None of these 

17. The new post created in the 
USSR is of: 

(a) Cjcneral Secretary of CPSU 
I (/)) President of USSR 

I (c) PM. 

I (d) Dci)uty-I lead of CPSU 

1 (c) None of these 

I IS. 3 he civil riots has occurred 
I at which of the folKnving places in the 
USSR? 

(a) A/erbai/aii 
(/;) 'ruikemia 

(c) I'kraine 

(d) Armenia 

(c) None of these 

19. 1 he ‘Hiibble TeiesLOpe’ has 
bcL n launched b\ which of th.e follow- 
; mg count!ies? 

, fiance 

(h) V K. 

(c) U.S.A 

(d) Siwiel Ihiioii 

(e) None (^f the'-c 

2t). The nights ol 'Indian Air- 
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lines*" is for which of the following? 

(a) within India only 
(h) in the metropolitan cities 

(c) India and the neighbouring 
countries 

(d) outside India only 

(c) None of these 

21. The country which didn’t 
participate in the Houston Summit is: 

(a) Japan 

(b) USA 

(c) France 

(d) Italy 
(c) UK 

22. The term North-South 
Dialogue is related to: 

(^7) the developed countries 
only 

(b) the developing countries 

(c) the developing and the un¬ 
derdeveloped countries 

(d) the developed and the 
developing countries 

(c) None of these 

23. The B.V.O. is banned by 
which of the following organisations? 

(tf) Indian Standards Institute 

(b) Indian Customs and Excise 

(c) AGMARK 

(d) MRTPC 

(tf) None of these 

24. “Mandi House” is: 

(a) The office of the P.M. 

(b) The office of NFDC 

(c) The Doordarshan C.P.C. 

(d) The office of Director 
General of Doordarshan 

(e) None of these 

25. Recently Iraq has annexed 
the country namely: 

((?) Iran 

(b) Libya 

(c) Kuwait 

(d) Egypt 

(e) None of these 

26. The 100% literacy has been 
achieved in which Indian State? 

(a) Kerala 

(b) Bihar 

(c) U.P. 

(d) Maharashtra 

(e) M.P. 

27. “Mercy Kuttan*’ is associated 


' (a) Cricket 

(b) Volleyball 

(c) Athletics 

(d) Table-Tennis 

(c) Hockey 

28. Who among the following is 
not a recipient of the “Dada Saheb 
Phalke Award”? 

(tf) Ashok Kumar 

(b) Lata Mangeshkar 

(c) Raj Kapoor 

(d) Ramanand Sagar 

(e) V Shantaram 

29. Recently the player who 
retired from International Sports is: 

(a) R. Hadlee 
{b) Clive Lloyd 

(c) Imran Khan 

(d) V Richards 
(c) None of these 

30. S.F. Rodrigues has become 
the new: 

(a) chief of the army staff 

(b) chief of the coast guards 

(c) chief of the air force 

(d) chief of the navy 
(c) None of these 

31. The famous HBJ pipeline 
docs not pass through which of the 
place? 

(a) Bijapur 

(b) Jagdishpur 

(c) Shahjehanpur 

(d) Babrala 

(e) Talchcr 

32. The main cash crop of West 
Bengal is: 

(a) Rice 

(b) Tea 

(c) Jute 

(d) Maize 

(c) None of these 

33. Bobby Talyarkhan was as¬ 
sociated with: 

(a) journalism 

(b) film-making 

(c) painting 

(d) music direction 

34. The monsoons which come 
in May-June in India is from which 
side? 

(fl) North-East 

(b) South-West 

(c) South-East 


(d) North-West 

(e) None of these 

35. Which one of the following is 
not a breed of dog? 

(a) Alsatian 

(b) Black-Hound 

(c) Pamcranian 

(d) Holstein 

36. The population of India is 
approximately how much per cent of 
the population of the world? 

(a) 10 % 

(b) 15% 

(c) 20% 

(d) 25% 

.37. The .30th January is observed 
as: 

(a) Martyr’s Day 

(b) National Integration Day 

(c) Earth Day 

(d) National Co-operation Day 

38. Uranium is found in abun¬ 
dance in which Indian State? 

(a) Orissa 

(b) Bihar 

(c) Rajasthan 

(d) M.P. 

39. ‘Bharat Bhawan’ is located in 
which of the following places? 

(a) Delhi 

(b) Bangalore 

(c) Bhopal 

(d) Lucknow 

(e) Varanasi 

40. The rate of Railway platform 
ticket is: 

(a) 50 paise 

(b) Re 1.00 

(c) Rsl.50 

(d) Rs2.00 

ANSWERS 

1. (a) 2. (d) 3. (e) 4. (c) 

5. (c) 6. (c) 7. (a) 8. (c) 

9. (b) 10. (c) 11. (e) 

12. (b) and (d) 

13. (c) 14. (d) 15. (e) 16. (c) 

17. (b) 18. (b) 19. (c) 20. (c) 

21. (c) 22. (d) 23. (d) 24. (d) 

25. (c) 26. (a) 27. (c) 28. (d) 

29. (a) 30. (a) 31. (c) 32. (c) 

33. (a) 34. (b) 35. (d) 36. (b) 

37. (a) 38. (b) 39. (c) 40. (c) 
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Descriptive Questions 


Tlte following are the answers to 
questions put in the Descriptive paper 
set for the BSRB, Bhopal Clerical Ex¬ 
amination, held in September, 1990. 

We thank Mr Shahab Afrozc of 
Konch and Mr Santosh Kr Singh of 
Allahabad for sending us the question 
paper 

Education —The Only Way 

Q. 1. Education is the only way 
to do away with the existing social 
evils like dowry and child marriage. 
What are your views? Substantiate 
your views by giving examples from 
your own experience, reading and 
knowledge. 

Ans. There is no doubt that 
education, which means r.yslematic 
intellectual and moral training, espe¬ 
cially of the young, in school, college, 
etc., broadens one's outlook, helps to 
remove the cobwebs of ignorance, su¬ 
perstition, obsolete concepts and in¬ 
tolerance. It also helps to develop 
mental powers and increase one's 
knowledge and abilities. Ignorance, 
false belief, prejudices and human 
greed explain the prevalence of many 
social evils such as dowry and child 
marriage. I entirely agree with the 
view expressed in this statement and 
feel confident that with the spread of 
education and the resultant en¬ 
lightenment, most, if not all, of the 
social evils that sap our morals and 
erode the foundations of society will 
gradually be eliminated. 

True, semi-educated people also 
become parties to social evils, but 
when education spreads and people 
become wiser, they begin to realise 
the extent of damage being done to 
the moral and social structure by cer¬ 
tain evil practices. All over the world 
there is a growing realisation that 
only through sound education can a 
better and healthier society be built 
up. Real education must be based on 


the actual environment in which 
young people live and the experience 
they gain. It opens the doors and win¬ 
dows of the mind to new ideas. 

Education of more and more 
women would also help greatly in 
eliminating social evils. When women 
get enlightened and become fully 
aware of the evils of child marriage, 
etc, they will actively cooperate with 
social reformers and educators who 
frequently launch programmes for 
elimination of crippling social 
malpractices, (ienerally, uneducated 
women favour child marriage; they 
are more conservative, old fashioned 
and tradition-bound than their edu¬ 
cated sisters. Jawaharlal Nehru 
slated that if \vc educate women, 
probably men would also be affected 
thereby, and in any event children will 
be affected. 

Bread Earners 

Q. 2. 'K)nly male members in a 
family should earn livelihood*’. Give 
two arguments in favour and two 
against the viewpoint expressed in 
this statement. 

Ans. Every individual and his 
family have to be fed, clothed and 
properly housed. According to tradi¬ 
tion in India and other Eastern or 
West Asian country, it is the male 
members of the family who earn, 
through service, business or other¬ 
wise, while the female members look 
after the children and the household. 
Women’s domestic duties arc multi¬ 
farious; so male members who work 
in offices, factories or shops cannot 
validly contend that women have an 
easy time at home, while they alone 
work for the whole day (that is, for a 
certain number of hours). But condi¬ 
tions and concepts have changed in 
recent decades. 

Arguments for the view 

1. Physically, nature has made 


man fit for outdoor work, in the field, 
factory or elsewhere (offices, com¬ 
mercial establishments etc.). Women 
look after the children, cook food and 
do other domestic chores. How can 
women go out and earn for the family 
even while fulfilling their domestic 
responsibilities? Those women who 
lake up part-time or whole-time 
employment to supplement the fami¬ 
ly income neglect their children and 
the home. Most women have physical 
limitations. They cannot earn and 
also attend to their homes satisfac¬ 
torily. Surely, men should not be 
asked to stay at home, cook and at¬ 
tend to other household duties. 

2. The employment market is al¬ 
ready a restricted one; there arc not 
enough avenues for all men job¬ 
seekers. Wherever women also enter 
the field and compete with men, there 
is partial unemployment for male 
members. The spectacle of jobless 
men frantically searching for employ¬ 
ment while many women usurp their 
places would indeed be odd, if not 
ab';urd. A society in which the order 
of things as ordained by Nature is 
upset or reversed would surely have a 
lopsided structure. 

Arguments against the view 

1. Times and concepts have 
changed. No longer are women 
necessarily confined to the home. 
Nowadays educated women also do 
some work outside the home to sup¬ 
plement the family income. The 
economic conditions arc so hard that 
unless women also take up service 
somewhere and do odd jobs partime 
or wholetimc, it becomes difficult to 
feed the family, live in a fairly good 
house and maintain a certain stand¬ 
ard of living. 

2. Since women have for cen¬ 
turies been working as labourers in 
the fields and farms, the contention 
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that God made women fit only to at¬ 
tend to domestic chores is wrong. We 
lay much stress on education of girls 
in both arts and professional colleges, 
so that they too can learn skills and 
develop the capacity to take up well 
paid jobs. 

3. Under the Constitution dis¬ 
crimination against women on any 
ground is illegal. So, qualified women 
who seek jobs cannot be denied the 
opportunity simply because, by In¬ 
dian tradition, only males should earn 
livelihood, not women. In certain 
professions, such as those of personal 
secretaries, assistants, typists, nurses, 
etc, women perform better than men. 
Why should their talent and capacity 
be wasted? 

Menace of Floods 

Q. 3. Some of the States in India 
are facing the problem of floods 
every year. Suggest at least three 
measures to solve this problem. 

Ans. Over the years India’s 
forest wealth has been sharply 
depleted in a relentless and reckless 
manner. The axe has cut the trees, 
especially in the hills for use as fuel by 
the poor people; the goats have 
browsed down the bushes; countless 
uneconomic cattle have eaten up 
young plants, the catchment areas 
have been denuded of the vital green 
cover, thus accelerating the process 
of soil erosion through rapid run-offs. 
The dismal sequel has been ruinous 
floods almost every year. The reten¬ 
tion of rainwater by the depleted 
forests is poor. The natural right of 
the future generations to live is thus 
gravely endangered. 

The following measures arc sug¬ 
gested to tackle the problem of 
floods: 

1. The unauthorised cutting of 
trees by forest contractors and 
others, the extensive grazing by goats, 
and the elimination of bushes by 
human beings and animals should be 
strictly controlled. At present, the 
measures taken are half-hearted and 
their enforcement leaves much to be 
desired. 


2. Instead of wasting money and 
frittering away other resources on 
temporary measures to check floods, 
such as sand or earthen bunds, built 
by villagers without expert guidance 
(many of the embankments arc 
washed away by even moderate rain¬ 
fall within a few weeks), the right 
course would be to adopt permanent 
measures even if substantial loans 
have to be taken for the purpose. 

3. Catchment areas should be 
given due attention. Forest floors 
need as much attention as forest 
cover. Thick forest soil is important 
because it absorbs considerable 
quality of rain water. This checks 
rapid run-off and helps in flood con¬ 
trol. Deposits of silt should be speedi¬ 
ly checked; they make flood control 
measures ineffective. Natural 
drainage must be ensured. The low- 
lying areas need special attention in 
this connection. 

If there are no Roads.... 

Q. 4. Suppose we do not have 
roads. Give various possible conse¬ 
quences but in any case not fewer 
than four, if such a situation arises. 

Ans. It is difficult to visualise 
normal human existence without 
roads and road links which facilitate 
movement of men and material. 
Roads provide links between various 
places and indicate the direction in 
which one has to walk, drive or 
despatch goods and commodities. 

1. If there are no roads, the en¬ 
tire land around a town or city would 
be a vast unchartered stretch of land, 
an endless monotonous desert or 
jungle or grassland. All the land 
would be like the vast oceans where 
navigators of ships and steamers have 
to use compasses to be sure of the 
direction in which they have to sail. 

2. No one would be sure of the 
way he has to go in order to reach his 
destination. Pedestrians, bullock-cart 
drivers and motorists would all be 
moving hither and thither, like lost 
people not knowing whether to turn 
left or right or to walk straight in the 
hope of reaching a particular place 


somehow. The chances of a person 
arriving at a specific spot would be 
one in a thousand. 

3. It would be a fantastic sight if 
everyone has to use a compass or a 
flag-pole to find his or her way. In the 
absence of roads, it would all be un¬ 
cleared, wasteland or a jungle. 
Children may not be able to reach 
their school because there would not 
be any road to indicate the way or 
facilitate movement in the right direc¬ 
tion. Illiterate people won’t even 
know how to use a compass. So they 
would be stranded. Most people 
would have to rely on footpaths. 

4. In the absence of roads, no 
vehicular movement would be pos¬ 
sible. After all, motor vehicle can 
move only on roads, whatever their 
quality. When trucks and goods- 
carriers, or even bullock-carts are 
unable to reach the markets, there 
would be litlle movement of com¬ 
modities, including foodgrains. Mil¬ 
lions of people would starve for lack 
of food, while tonnes of foodgrains 
would rot at production centre. 
There could be criss-crossing, 
jumbled foot-paths all over the land, 
but these can be used only by people 
going on foot or by horses, donkeys 
and mules. In consequence, we 
would revert to the age when 
mechanised transport did not exist. 
Verily, it would be the age of the 
bullock-carl or the mule. That 
would, in effect, mean nullifying the 
progress of modern civilisation. 
Thus it won’t be possible to send 
essential supplies to places where 
they are needed. In short, there 
would be a total mess. 

5. When there arc no roads, no 
one would have any road sense. 
There would be no roadside to grow 
shady trees and provide shelter for 
lost travellers. Tourism would come 
to an end betause road traffic 
would cease. They won’t know 
where to go and how. We take roads 
for granted, and hence cannot even 
visualise what human existence 
would be like in the absence of 
roads and road links. 
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THE EXAMINER’S GUESS QUESTIONS 


Q. Name the young Indian 
author who has recently won the 
Medicis prize of France for best 
foreign writer? 

Ans. Amilav Ghosh for his first 
novel “The Fires of Bengal”. 

Q. Who holds the distinction of 
being world’s longest serving Prime 
Minister? 

Ans. Former Prime Minister of 
Singapore, Mr Lee Kuan Yew. He 
also had the distinction of being the 
world’s youngest Prime Minister 
when he assumed charge in April 
1959 at the age of 36. He remained 
Prime Minister of Singapore for 31 
years. 

Q. By what name is the scroll 
painting known in Bengal? 

Ans. Patachitra. It is the oldest 
folk heritage of Bengal. 

Q. What is GATT? 

Ans. General Agreement on 
Tariffs & Trade. The GATT negotia¬ 
tions arc the most ambitious mini¬ 
sterial level negotiations to liberalise 
world trade. 107 countries arc mem¬ 
bers of (JATT. 

Q. Which country has the 
world’s oldest hereditary monarchy? 

Ans. Japan. On November 12, 
1990 Emperor Akihito became the 
first of a legendary 2,t)00-ycar-old 
line of emperors to be enthroned as a 
State symbol rather than a living god. 

Q. Before the promulgation of 
the new democratic constitution of 
Nepal what system of administration 
was there in Nepal? 

Ans. Parlylcss Panchayati sys¬ 
tem. 

Q. Whal is Ghanashyam? 

Ans. It is first music theatre 
production of celebrated silarist, 
Pandit Ravi Shankar. It was first un¬ 
veiled in 1989 in Birmingham, UK. 
Since then it has dazzled the West by 


its style, form and depth. It began its 
Indian appearance on December 23, 
1990. 

Q. Name the three emergency 
facilities of International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) to provide financial 
relief to countries affected b> the 
Gulf crisis? 

Ans. (a) Compensatory and 
Contingency Financing Facility 
(CCFF); (^7) Structural Adjustment 
Facility (SAF); (c) Enhanced Struc¬ 
tural Adjustment Facility (ESAF). 

Q. Where was the fifth SAARC 
summit held? 

Ans. Male, capital of Maldives. 

Q. What was India’s aggregate 
external debt in 1989 as per the 
report of the Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD)? 

Ans. $69.7 billion. In 1988 it was 
68.3 billion. 

Pakistan’s outstanding external 
debt in 1989 was $ 18.6 billion, Sri 
Lanka’s $ 5.7 billion, Bangladesh’s $ 
10.8 billion and Nepal’s $ 1.4 billion. 
The figure for China stood at S 44.5 
billion. 

Q. The heads of 34 NATO and 
Warsaw Pact nations at the hi.storic 
summit, held on November 19, 19W, 
signed a landmark treaty slashing 
their cold war arsenals in Europe 
and announced the formal end of 
Cold War. Where was this summit 
held? 

Ans. Paris. 

Q. Whal did the Male Declaia- 
lion, which was adopted at the 5lh 
SAARC summit reflect? 

Ans. It reflected the desire of 
the seven heads of Stale and govern¬ 
ment to promote peace, stability, 
amity and progress in the region 
through “strict adherence to the 
principles of the UN charter and the 


Non-aligned Movement 

Q. Whal does “Operation Baj- 
rang” relate to? 

Ans. This was the code name for 
the operation launched by the Indian 
army against the outlawed United 
Liberation Front of Assam (ULFA) 
militants. 

Q. Whal is the name of the 
UNESCO ship which is on a four- 
month voyage to traverse the Silk 
Route which connected ancient 
China to Rome through the Indian 
sub-continent? 

Ans. Fulk al Salamah. It was 
loaned to UNESCO by the monarch 
of Oman. 

Q. Who is the Finance Minister 
of India? 

Ans. Mr Yashwant Sinha. 

Q. With whom is Bhondsi as¬ 
sociated? 

Ans. Prime Minister Chandra 
Shekhar has a big farm-house at this 
place. 

Q. Name the Indian who won a 
gold medal al the IWO World Chess 
Olympiad? 

Ans. Dibendu Barua. 

Q. Which country has the 
world’s highest per capita Gross Na¬ 
tional Product? 

Ans Switzerland ($28,213) fol¬ 
lowed by Japan ($23,382) and USA 
($19,813). 

India’s per capita GNP is $ 326. 

Q. Where was the inaugural 
A/lan Shah Continental Cup hockey 
tournament held? 

Ans. Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 

Q. Whal is the name of India’s 
first indigenous, third generation 
anti-tank missile? 

Ans. Nag. 
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SPORTS 

BADMINTON 

World Cup Championships 

T op shulllcrs from Indonesia, 
China and Malaysia shared the 
five titles up for crabs in the finals of 
the World Cup held at Jakarta, In¬ 
donesia. 

Results 

Men's singles: Wu Enkai (China) 
beat Zhou Jianhua (China) 15-6, 15- 
7. 

Women ’5 singles: Sarwendah 
(Indonesia) beat Susi Susanti (In¬ 
donesia) 11-5, 1-11,15-11. 

Men's doubles: Razif Sidek and 
Jalani Sidek (Malaysia) beat Eddy 
Hartono and Gunawan (Indonesia) 
14-17,15-8,15-7. 

Women's doubles: Yao Fen and 
Lai Caiqin (China) beat Rosiana Ten- 
dean and Erma Sulistainingsih (In¬ 
donesia) 3-15,15-10,15-4. 

BOXING 

6th MRF World Cup boxing 
championship 

C uba reigned supreme in the third 
and final leg of the World Cup 
boxing championship held in Bom¬ 
bay. Cuba's right to carry home the 
World Cup had been established 
after the second leg itself, held in 
Dublin. The first leg was held in 
Havana. 

The Gold medal tally of Cuba in 
1990 Championships was 10. Ea.sl 
Germany and USA secured one each. 

CHESS 

Chess Olympiad 

T he Soviet Union secured a gold 
medal in the 10th round of the 
Chess Olympiad held in Novisad, 
Yugoslavia. Britain got the silver. 

India's Dibyendu Barua ended 
the Chess Olympiad with a gold 
medal on board two. He played a 
fighting draw with Smejkal of 
Czechoslovakia to take his points 
tally to 8.5 from 11 rounds. This gave 
him an unbeatable percentage of 
77.3. Barua is the first Indian to win a 
gold in the Olympiad. 


CRICKET 

India-Sri l^nka Test Match 

I ndia defeated Sri Lanka by an in¬ 
nings and eight runs in the only Test 
played at Chandigarh. This brought 
to an end the drought of victories 
after 14 Tests. 

For A/haruddin and Kapil Dev 
this Test will go down in the annals of 
the game as historic. For skipper 
Azhar, it was a taste of victory that 
came in his seventh Test. For India’s 
leading strike bowler since 1978, 
Kapil Dev, it was yet another mile¬ 
stone achieved in his hometown when 
he captured the wicket of Hashan 
Tilakaratne. By claiming his wicket, 
Kapil equalled the record of the 
legendary Ian Botham of 376 Test vic¬ 
tims. He also won a cash award of Rs 
1 lakh for this rare deed. The only 
difference is that Botham achieved it 
in 97 Tests while Kapil has done it in 
his 110th Te.sl. 

Scores 
India: 288 

Sri Lanka: 82 and 192. 

Indiu-Sri L^iika one-day series 

S achin Tendulkar piloted India to a 
six-w'icket triumph with 21 balls to 
spare with a sparkling.display of all¬ 
round brilliance in the second one- 
day International played at Pune. 

Tendulkar, who made 53 off just 
41 balls, was declared the man of the 
match having earlier played a stellar 
role with a two-wicket haul and a 
hand in three other dismissals. 

Scores 

India: 230 for 4 in 45.3 overs 
Sri Lanka: 227 for 8 in 49 overs. 

1st mutch; India .scored a con¬ 
vincing 19-run victory in the first one- 
day International played at Nagpur. 
For India openers Ravi Shastri (101 
not out) and Navjot Singh Sidhu (52) 
pul on 133 runs for the opening wick¬ 
et. 

Scores: 

India: 245 for 5 in 45 overs 
Sri Lanka: 226 for 7 in 45 overs. 


Third Mutch: India were out¬ 
played by Sri Lanka in the third and 
last of the Charminar challenge one- 
day internationals played at Margoa. 

After their bowlers had stuck to 
the task in restricting the Indian team 
to just 136, the Lankan baLsmen, led 
by the brilliant batSmanship of 
Aravind D’Silva, coasted to what 
finally turned out to be an easy vic¬ 
tory. 

Austruliu-Englund test series 

First Test: Australia opened their 
defence of the Ashes with an em¬ 
phatic 10-wickct win over England, in 
only three days, in the first Test 
played at Brisbane. 

Pakistan-West Indies Test Series 

First Test: Pakistan scored an 
easy 8-wickct victory over the West 
Indies, in the first Test match played 
at Karachi, to lead l-O in the three- 
match .series. 

Second Test: West Indies levelled 
the threc-Tcst scries with a convincing 
.seven-wicket win on the third day of 
the second Test match played at Fais- 
labad. 

It was Pakistan’s first defeat at 
home since 1986 .series against West 
Indies. 

Pakistan-West Indies one-day 
interiiatioiiuls 

P akistan defeated the West Indies 
by 31 runs in the third and final 
one-day International match, played 
at Multan, to complete a 3-0 rout 
against the visitors. 

With this win Pakistan became 
only the second country to have 
beaten the mighty Caribbeans 3-0 in a 
three-match .series. England had won 
all the three matches against the Win- 
dies in the 1988 scries. 

First Mutch: Fast bowler Waqar 
Younus’s five-wicket haul gave Pakis¬ 
tan a dramatic .six-run victory in the 
match played at Karachi. 

Second Match: Salim Malik's un¬ 
beaten 91 and his fifth wicket partner¬ 
ship of 123 runs with skipper Imran 
Khan (32) helped Pakistan beat the 
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West Indies by five wickets. 

Pkiklstan-New Zealand one-day 
International series 

O pening batsman Ramec/ Raja hit 
a century and fast bowler Waqar 
Younus grabbed five wickets to help 
Pakistan beat New Zealand in the 
third mateh played at Sialkot and 
wrap the series 3-0. 

First match: The first match, 
played at Lahore, was won by Pakis¬ 
tan by 19 runs. 

Second match: Played at 
Peshawar, this match was won by 
Pakistan by eight wickets. 

FOOTBALL 

DCM football tournament 

K yung Hee University of South 
Korea defeated Kerala Police in 
a tic-breaker, to win the DCM foot¬ 
ball trophy. The Kerala police learn 
had emerged as the only team that did 
not concede a single goal in the tour¬ 
nament. 

The tournament was held in New 
Delhi. 

Rovers Cup 

C alcutta giants East Bengal lifted 
the coveted Rovers Cun, in its 
Centenary year, when they uefeated 
Mahindra and Mahindra (Bombay) 
1-0 in a violence interrupted final 
held at the Cooperage football 
grounds in South Bombay. 

Mohun Kagan Centenary IVophy 

D espite being at the receiving end 
for most of the time, Cameroon’s 
Diamanl Sports Club managed to 
defeat East Bengal 2-1, in the match 
played in Calcutta. 

HOCKEY 

Xllth Champions TVophy 
tournament 

A ustralia lifted the Champions 
Trophy after Britain defeated 
Pakistan —Australia’s only chal¬ 
lenger—2-1 in the round-robin tour¬ 
nament played at Melbourne, 
Australia. 

The silver medal was won by 
Netherlands and the bron/c by Ger¬ 
many. 

Berlin to host 1991 Champion¬ 
ships: Berlin is to be the venue of the 
1991 Champions’ Trophy for men and 
women. The two events will be held 
jointly from September 7 to 15 in the 


stadium that staged the 1936 Olympic 
hockey tournament. 

The trophy is an event for the 
world’s top six nations. The men’s 
competition will involve: The Nether¬ 
lands (World champions), Britain 
(Olympic champions), Germany 
(hosLs), Australia (holders), Pakistan 
(World Cup runner-up) and USSR 
(World Cup 6th). 

The women’s competition will in¬ 
volve: The Netherlands (World 
champions), Australia (Olympic 
champions), Germany (hosts), South 
Korea (holders), England (World 
Cup 4th) and Spain (World Cup 5th). 

Jawaharlal Nehru Gold Cup 

I ndian Airline won the cup by beat¬ 
ing a depleted Punjab & Sind Bank 
2-1 in the final played in New Delhi. 

Surjit Singh Memorial TVophy 

S ervices XI won the Lehar-Pepsi 
All-India Surjit Singh Memorial 
Trophy defeating the holders, Rail 
Coach Factory, Kapurthala, 1-0 in the 
finals played at Jalandhar. 

SWIMMING 

National Championships 

M aharashtra lifted the ‘Cummins 
Aqua Cup’ by winning the over¬ 
all team championships, with 166 
points, in the National .swimming 
championships at the Andhcri Sports 
Complex, Bombay. 

Railways, the defending cham¬ 
pions, finished runners-up, with 138 
points. Karnataka aggregated 109 
points to lake the third spot in the 
overall team championships. 

However, Railways won the 
men’s team championships with 138 
points, while Maharashtra annexed 
the women’s team title with 111 
points. 

Maharashtra’s Vishal Kapoor 
won the individual men’s title, scoring 
49 points. Railway's Sebastian Xavier 
came second with 47 points. 

Bula Choudhary of Bihar won the 
women’s individual championsliip 
with 44 points and Sangcelha Rao ol 
Karnataka took the second spot with 
43. 

Vishal Kapoor won four golds, 
three silvers and one bron/c, while 
Bula bagged five golds, one silver and 
one bronze. 

In the men’s water polo final, 


Railways beat Maharashtra 7-5. Ser¬ 
vices beat Bengal 19-7 to finish third. 

SQUASH 

World Squash Championship 
Tanshcr Khan of Pakistan won the 
J World Open Scjuash champion- 
^ip for the third time in four years, 
beating Australian Chris Dittmar 15- 
8 , 17-15,13-15,15-5 in the final. 

TABLE TENNIS 

World Cup tournament 

W orld number-one Jan-Ovc 
Waldner of Sweden outlasted 
title-holder and Asian games gold 
medallist Ma Wenge of China in full 
sets to win the World Cup Table Ten¬ 
nis Tournament. 

tp:nnis 

Duvis Cup 

R ick Leach and Jim Pugh of USA 
held off a late Australian ^urge to 
post a doubles victory over Pat C?ash 
and John Fil/gerald and helped USA 
win 3-2, their first Davis Cup tennis 
title since 19S2. The reserse singles 
were won by Australia. 

Virginu Slims tournament 

M onica Seles of Yugoslavia used 
her powerful two-fisted ground 
stroke attack fo capture the first five- 
set women's tennis match since 1901. 
She defeated (Jabriela Sabatini of 
Argentina in the finals. 

.AT” tour world championship 

A ndre Agas.si up.sel Stefan Edberg 
to win his first title at the ATP 
lour world championship held at 
FYankfurt, (iermany. .Agassi became 
the first American to win the title 
since John McEnroe in 1985. 

Edberg retains top ranking 

1. Stefan Edberg (Sweden), 2. 
Boris Becker (Germany), 3. Ivan 
Lendl (Czechoslovakia), 4. Andre 
Agassi (USA), 5. Pete Sampras 
(USA), 6. Andres (lomcz (Ecuador), 
7. Thomas Muster (Austria), 8. 
Emilio Sanchez (Spain), 9. Goran 
Ivanisevic (Yugoslavia), 10. Brad Gil¬ 
bert (USA). 

VOLLEYBALL 

W’orld top four tournament 

S oviet spikers came from behind to 
edge world champions Italy 3-2 in 
the men’s final of the world top four 
volleyball tournament. 
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Current General Knowledge 


ABBREVIATIONS 

CN(i: Compressed Natural (jas. 

(iATT^ (icneral Agree men! on 
Trade and Tariffs. 

lUCN: International Union for 
Conservation of Nature. 

MBRS: Multi-barrel Rocket 
System. 

NSCN: National Socialist C'oun- 
cil of Nagaland. 

ULFA: llnited Liberation Front 
of Assam. 

AWARDS 

Jawaharlal Nehru Award for 
International Understanding, 1989 

T he President of Zimbabwe, Dr 
Robert (j. Mugabe, has been 
given the 1989 .lawaharlal Nehru 
Award for International under¬ 
standing in recognition of his fight for 
justice, peace and freedom in Africa 
and elsewhere in the world. 

The award carries a cash pri/e of 
Rs 15 lakh. 

R.D. Birla award, 1990 

D r Darab K. Dastur has been given 
the R.D. Birla award for out¬ 
standing research in medical and re¬ 
lated fields to an Indian working 
within the country. 

The award comprises of Rs 1 lakh 
in cash and a citation. 

Dr Dastur is Director of Depart¬ 
ment of Neuropathology and Applied 
Biology at the Bombay hospital. lie is 
a world recognised authority in clini¬ 
cal and experimental ncuropathol- 

«gy- 

Lata Mangeshkar award, 1990 

T he 19^)0 Lata Mangeshkar award 
for light music has been given to 
the famous duo of Hindi film music, 
Laxmikant-Pyarelal. 

The award has been instituted by 
the government of Madhya Pradesh 
and carries an amount of Rs 1 lakh 
and a plaque of honour. The award is 
given in rotation to music composers 


and fingers every year. 

BOOKS 

The Fires of Bengal 

A uthored by the young Indian 
author, Amitav Ghosh, the 400- 
page novel is a thousand and one 
nights talc spilling over with extra¬ 
ordinary characters. Mr Ghosh has 
been awarded France’s Mcdicis prize 
for this book. 

DEFENCE 

'Nag’ successfully tested 

I ndia’s first indigenous, third 
generation anti-tank missile. Nag, 
was successfully flight tested on 
November 29,1990 at the interim test 
range at Chandipur in Oris.sa. 

Nag has been described as more 
than matching any comparable mis¬ 
sile in the armoury of NATO or the 
Warsaw pad. 

The third generation anti-tank 
mi.ssilc system has a “fire and forget 
and top attack capability”. It can be 
launched fr()m land based missile 
carriers as well as helicopters. It has a 
range of four kilometres. The target 
acquisition system includes thermal 
sight operator, carbon dioxide ranger 
finder with range accuracy and day 
sight and other vision aids for the 
crew. It is designed to pierce all 
futuristic armour, including reactive 
armour. 

India, hitherto, had been deploy¬ 
ing the Russian made multi-barrel 
rocket .system. Recently it faced im¬ 
mense difficulties in acquiring spare 
parts as suppliers in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union demanded pay¬ 
ment in convertible currencies. 

More tests would be carried out 
before the induction of the missile, in 
the armed forces, by early 1994. 

Navy gets third air Squadron 

O n November 23, 1990 the Indian 
Naval Air Scjuadron 339, was 
commissioned. It is the new anti-sub¬ 
marine, anti-surface vessel helicopter 


squadron which is dedicated to the 
defence of offshore installations. 

The squadron is third in line after 
the 330 and 336 squadrons. 

It comprises six recently-ac¬ 
quired Sea King 42B helicopters 
which arc equipped with sophisti¬ 
cated sensors, including French and 
British radars and supcrscarchcrs, 
and weapon.s, including modern tor¬ 
pedoes and anti-ship missiles. 

NUCLEAR ENERGY 

Purnima-lII gets critical 

P urnima-llI, a new research reac¬ 
tor which uses Uranium U233 as 
fuel, attained criticality on November 
9, 1990 at the Bhabha Atomic Re- 
.scarch Centre (BARC), Bombay. 

The zero-energy reactor, first of 
its kind in the world, uses fuel 
prepared from the naturally occur¬ 
ring thorium U233 fuel. It was fabri¬ 
cated by the radio metallurgy division 
of BARC. 

PERSONS 

Major, John 

J ohn Major is the youngest and 
fastest rising British Prime Mini- 
ister of the 20th century. 

Son of a sometime circus per¬ 
former and actor, he left school at six 
and worked as a labourer and spent 
eight months on welfare. He started 
his successful banking career as a 
clerk, at the age of 18. He climbed 
swiftly through Standard and 
Chartered Bank, where he was an ex¬ 
ecutive for 14 years before eiitering 
politics. 

Soft-spoken, bespectacled and 
often referred to as “The Grey Man”, 
47-ycar-old Mr Major epitomizes the 
virtues of self-reliance and initiative 
preached by his predecessor, Mrs 
Margaret Thatcher. 

Pandit, Mrs Vijuy Lakslimi 

M rs Vijay Lak.shmi Pandit, a stor¬ 
my petrel of the Indian freedom 
struggle who played a pivotal role in 
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the political scenario of India, for 
over six decades, died on December 
1,1990 at the age of 90. 

She was born in 1900 to the 
veteran Congress leader Molilal 
Nehru. She had a chequered 
career —a freedom fighter, an ace 
diplomat, a politician par excellence, 
a successful governor and an ardent 
social worker. 

Between 1947 and 1%1 she em¬ 
barked on a career as an ambassador 
and later high commissioner in 
several countries. Between 1947 and 
1949 she served as the Indian ambas¬ 
sador in USSR. 

Mrs Pandit achieved internation¬ 
al fame and acclaim when she was 
elected president of the UN CJencral 
Assembly in 1953-54. 

Sastri, R.B.V.S. Pferi 

r Rudra Batla Venkata Surya 
Peri Sastri, a respected 
authority in the field of administrative 
and constitutional law, who rose to 
hold the office of the Chief Election 
Commissioner, died on November 
25, P>90. He was 63. 

He was born on November 5, 
1928. He obtained a B.A. honours de¬ 
gree at the age of 19 from Madras 
University. In 1961 he joined the law 
ministry where he spent 16 years. He 
had the distinction of being the prin¬ 
cipal draughtsman of the amend¬ 
ments to the Constitution, from the 
I7th to the 52nd. He took over as 
Chief Election Commissioner on 
January 1,198(>. 

Sharif, Mohammad Nawaz 

r Nawaz Sharif has been elected 
as the 11th Prime Minister of 
Pakistan. He is the leader of the Is¬ 
lamic Democratic Alliance. 

He is a powerful industrialist 
whose political life dates from the 
rule of the late dictator Zia-ul-Haq. 

A lawyer by training, he entered 
politics in 1981 when he was ap¬ 
pointed finance minister in the Pun¬ 
jab provincial government, while 
Pakistan was under martial law. He 
has been described as dynamic and 
shrewd. 

Mr Sharif and his family own the 
ittefaq conglomerate, one of the 


largest in Pakistan, with interests in 
metal, sugar and textiles. 

Shekhar, Chandra 

r Chandra Shekhar is the eighth 
Prime Minister of India. 

He was born on July 1, 1927, in 
Ibrahim Patti village of Ballia district 
to a middle class farmer. A fireband 
in his student days, he led the 1949 
movement against the increase in fees 
and the agitation of 1953 for 
autonomy of student unions. He was 
drawn to the Socialist fold by Acharya 
Narendra Dev. 

All through his 43-ycar-long 
political career, he has been left-of- 
ihe-ccntre ideologically with his 
views on economic issues most 
definite and articulated. 

A compulsive dissenter, he has all 
along remained outside the govern¬ 
ment-a fact that has almost given 
him the image of an enigma. 

PROJECTS 

Britain no longer an island 

ritain was united with the rest of 
the Europe 130 feet under the 
sea-bed of the English Channel after 
the gap between Britain and France 
bores of the Channel tunnel project 
was opened on December 1, F/X), to 
let people through. Man was able to 
walk from Britain to Europe for the 
first time since the ice age. 

The project consists of three 50 
km holes running bclwccn Folkes¬ 
tone in Britain and Sangatec in 
France with one service tunnel and 
two larger running tunnels to accom¬ 
modate shuttle trains. 

The service tunnel with 4.8 metre 
diameter was connected on Decem¬ 
ber 1, 1990. The two running tunnels 
with 7.6 metre diameter are expected 
to be connected in summer. 

The project has been undertaken 
by “Eurotunner’, a consortium of 
British and French companies, li^e 
multi-billion project has already cost 
more than two billion pounds. The 
total cost is estimated at 7.6 billion 
pounds. 

The work is expected to be 
finished by June 1993. In the first year 
of operation the tunnel will help in 
transportation of 29 million pas¬ 


sengers and 16 million tonnes of 
freight. 

Pilot project for compressed gas to 
run vehicles 

he Oil and Natural Cias Commis- 
sitin in Iripura has embarked on a 
pilot project that can make use of 
compressed natural gas as fuel for 
automobiles 

The compressed gas has been 
found to be economical, specially in 
view of the ongoing oil crisis all over 
the world. 

One cubic metre of CN(j is con¬ 
sidered equal to one litre of jictrol or 
one litre of diesel and two cylinders of 
UNO can substitute about 15 litres of 
such fuel. 

CNO is safer than other conven¬ 
tional fuels and being non-toxic and 
lighter than air it dissipates (juickly in 
the event of any leak. Thei^ is also 
very little chance ol fire in case of 
collision or such other accident. 

Though natural gas is widely used 
as a fuel in Europe and some 
developed countries in Asia, in India 
it only started in 1986 at Ahmedabad 
and Tripura. While three buses arc 
running on CN(j in (lujarat, in 
Tripura eight cars and one truck are 
on trial run. 

RESEARCH 

Radio-isotope technology base firm¬ 
ly laid 

he isotope group of Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre 
(BARC) at Trombay has laid a firm 
foundation fi>r radio isotope technol¬ 
ogy in India. 

Its pioneering work in many areas 
has resulted in attaining a high degree 
of self-reliance in the development of 
radio-isotope and related products, 
relevant to the country’s needs. 

An integrated programme in in¬ 
dustrial radiography, including supp¬ 
ly of radiography, cameras and ladio 
sources and training of industrial per¬ 
sonnel had brought isotope radiog¬ 
raphy to the shop floor in many 
industries. 

The indigenous pn^duetion of a 
range of radio-pharmaeeulicals has 
catalysed in more than .3(X) medical 
institutions, enabling an estimated six 
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lakh patcnl invcstigalions to be car¬ 
ried out annually. 

More than 80 hospitals in the 
country today use Cobalt-60 source 
for cancer treatment enabling the 
treatment of about (k),0(X) patients 
yearly. 

India examining US plan on Indian 
Ocean 

I ndia is examining from a security 
angle the proposed American un¬ 
derwater experiment in the Indian 
Ocean. The experiment that involves 
study of long distance underwater 
sound transmission is being spon¬ 
sored by the US Navy and three other 
American agencies. The study may 
have implications in anti-submarine 
warfare technologies. 

The National Institute of 
Oceanography (NIO) in (ioa, under 
the Council of Scientific and In¬ 
dustrial Research (CSIR), has been 
invited to join the study. 

The experiment aims at testing 
the global warming theory by measur¬ 
ing the speed of sound under water. 
Sinre the speed increases w^ith water 
temperature, an underwater map of 
sound velocities will tell if the ocean 
and the planet as a whole is warming. 

The same data may help in im¬ 
proving technologies for undersea 
communications between sub¬ 
marines and in refining tools for anti¬ 
submarine warfare. 

In the experiment to begin in 
January, 1991 an undersea loud 
speaker will be lowered to a depth of 
about 250 metres from a U.S. ship 
anchored near Heard island a few 
hundred kms directly south of the tip 
of the Indian subcontinent. 

For nine days, the loudspeaker 
will broadcast sound signals at a fre¬ 
quency of 67 hert/ — a level no louder 
than that of a jetliner during take off. 

Some \(f sensitive underwater 
microphones located in the oceans 
around the globe, thousand of miles 
away from the source, will pick up the 
signals and sound speed will be com¬ 
puted by measuring the travel times. 

Sound is undetectable in water 
after a few kms of travel except when 
the signals are of a low frequency and 


are channelled through the so-called 
“sound axis” —a layer of ocean that 
occurs at a depth varying from 1,000 
to 1,5(X) metres depending on salinity, 
currents and pressure and tempera¬ 
ture. Sound passing through the 
“sound axis” is contained within this 
axis, and can travel thousands of 
kilometres. 

The proposed experiment would 
exploit the existence of the sound axis 
for sending the signals over long dis¬ 
tance. Incidentally, submarines also 
require knowledge about the exact 
location of the sound axis in order to 
remain quiet and undetectable. 

The very low frequency of 67 
cycle sound signals to be used in the 
experiment is also said to be of sig¬ 
nificance from the point of develop¬ 
ing new sonars. Currently sonars 
operate at much higher frequencies 
and have a limited range. 

If signals could be detected along 
the “sound axis” thousands of 
kilometres away, as proposed in the 
e.xperiment, it could open ways for 
long distance communication be¬ 
tween submarines, without surfacing. 

The experiment may also give 
data on the topography of the seabed 
showing “shadow zones” where sub¬ 
marines can lurk to avoid detection. 

SPACE RESEARCH 

Live broadcast from *M1R’ 

T he Soyuz TM-11, launched from 
Baikonur, USSR, on December 2, 
1990, docked with the orbiting space 
station A//R on December 4,1990. On 
board the spacecraft was Toyohiro 
Akiyama of Japan-the first jour¬ 
nalist to be in space and two Soviet 
cosmonauts. 

Soon after docking millions of 
Japane.se received a live broadcast 
from the space station. 

Mr Akiyama remained in space 
till December 10, 1990 and filed daily 
reports for both radio and television 
back home. He works for the private 
Tokyo Broadcasting System (TBS) 
network. 

MISCELLANY 

Population of aged on the rise 

T he population of the aged is on 
the increase the world over as 


never before and holds serious social 
and economic implications. 

Population aging will be one of 
the major issues in the world in the 
coming decades in the context of ur¬ 
banisation and industrialisation. 

The U.N. has projected that the 
proportion of elderly (65 years and 
above) persons in the world popula¬ 
tion will increase from 5.9 per cent in 
1980 to 9.7 per cent in 2025 A.D. 
(from 4.4 per cent in 1980 to 10 per 
cent in 2025 A.D. in the Asian 
region). 

Significantly, in many countries 
the absolute number of the elderly is 
growing rapidly and aged workers arc 
concentrated in agriculture and 
wholesalc/retail business. 

In view of the expected relative 
decline of those industries in future, it 
will be necessary to explore the pos¬ 
sibility of job oppoilunities for those 
currently self-employed, in order to 
cope with the increasing demand for 
work for the elderly. 

The rapid change in the popula¬ 
tion age structure will inevitably af¬ 
fect the social structure and 
economic activity and may adversely 
affect the development and 
prosperity of a country unless ap¬ 
propriate policies have been formu¬ 
lated and implemented early. 

The process will involve social 
and economic adjustments that will 
be extremely complex for the govern¬ 
ment, the private sector and in¬ 
dividual persons to cope with 
adequately. 

In India, those above 60 today 
number over 4.75 crore and it is likely 
to swell to 7.56 crore by the year 2001. 

In relative terms, however, the 
aged, defined in this country as those 
of 60 and above, forms only 6.3 per 
cent of the population as against 20 
per cent in some developed 
countries. 

The rising trend is likely to con¬ 
tinue for a couple of decades, the fac¬ 
tors responsible being increase in 
longevity, decrease in death rate, im¬ 
provement in health standards, 
modernisation and development. 
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Improve Your W 

1. acme: (c/) achievement (/>) slrcnglh (t ) perfection 
(d) power. 

2. abstemious: (a) miser (b) modest (c) moderate 
(d) humble. 

3. brook (V): (a) tolerate (h) taste (c) serve {d) 
indulge. 

4. convivial: (a) aloof (/}) solitary (c) crowded (d) 
jovial. 

.S. diatribe: (ri) assault (h) invasion (c) revolt (d) 
bitter attack. 

6. eschew: (a) encourage {h) avoid (r) oppress (d) 
adapt. 

7. fracas: (a) noisy quarrel (h) calamity (c) tragedy 
(d) sorrow. 

iS. grimace: (a) delight (b) delicacy (r) ugly expres¬ 
sion (d) humour. 

9. hobble: (a) walk brisk (b) limp (c) run (d) crawl. 

10. impecunious: {a) luxurious (/;) having little 
money (c) prosperous (d) desiitute. 

11. jaunt (A^): (a) short journey (b) picnic (c) invila- 

ord Power 

lion {d) excursion. 

12. kink: {a) noise (b) sound (c) mental peculiarity 
{d) voice. 

13. opprobrium: {a) approval {b) concession (c) 
public welcome (J) public disgrace. 

14. obiter dicta (L): (a) relevant comments (b) in¬ 
cidental remarks (c) .scholarly remarks (d) critical com¬ 
ments. 

IS pander: (a) rellccl (b) think (c) muse (d) satisfy. 

K). stasis: (ti) stoppage of circulation (b) leakage of 
liquid (c) seepage of water (d) parentage. 

17 tryst: (a) disappointment (b) fixation (c) rotation 
((/) iippoinlmcnt. 

18 wrangle (yV): (c/) wrestling (b) dispute (c) race (d) 
competition. 

Pf yokel: (a) crafty (b) canny (c) simple-minded (d) 
illiterate 

20. zap: (a) stop (h) hurry (c) move suddenly (d) 
worry. 

ANSWERS 1 

1. acme: (c) perfection, development. 

— In the process of creation, only God can claim to have 
achieved the acme of success. 

2. abstemious: (c) moderate, sparing. 

— Veiy few kings and rulers of the world were given to 
austere and abstemious way of life. 

3. brook (V): (a) tolerate, allow. 

—In order to maintain discipline and decency in public life, 
rulers should brook no nonsense. 

4. convivial: (d) jovial, festive, cheerful and sociable. 

—The establishment of clubs and pubs promotes convivial 

sentiments among like-minded persons. 

5. diatribe: (d) bitter attack. 

—The editorial in the newspaper was a devastating didinbe 
against police high-handedness. 

6. eschew: (b) avoid, abstain from. 

-All saints and sages have impressed upon their disciples 
the need to eschew violence in their personal lives. 

7. fimeas: (a) noi^ quarrel, disturbance. 

-^The police were called in to stop the fracas that broke out 
after the meeting, 

8. grimace: (c) ugly or painful expression. 

—On the stage the chanicter<actor ma<)e a grtmoce of pain 
and received a long applause. 

9. hehblci (b) limp, walk with difTiculiy. 

-The old man hobbled along the road with the aid of his 

stick. 

19. Impecunious: (b) having tittle ot no money. 

-The long war has reddeitd miany a small country bn- 
; pmadbus and 

11, Jatiiit(A0i (a) shoitjoum^. 

p* 

k 

- Once a year, business executives manage to go on a jauni to 
places of tourist interest or to hill resorts. 

12. kink: (c) mental or moral peculiarity. 

— My friend has developed over the years a few kinks in his 
personality. 

13. opprobrium: (</) public disgrace or shame. 

-Even after two decades of the Watergate Scandal, 
Richard Nixon still remains a butt of opprobrium. 

14. obiler dicta (L): (b) incidental remarks. 

—The spcakci>eauscd a flutter among the audience when 
he frequently indulged in obiler dkta. 

15. pander: (J) satisfy or gratify vulgar desire. 

- Newspapers pandering to the public love of scandals can 
hope to increase their readership for a short period. 

16. stasis: (o) stoppage of circulation. 

- A society that is not dynamic is inescapabty comipCed by 
all the attendant ills of stasis and stagnation. 

17. liysk (<0 appomtrtient. ^ 

- In the wortls of Jawaharlal Nehm India made a ayu with 
destiny on the mid-night of fifteenth August 1947. 

18. «iTanglc(A0: (b) dispute, quaml, alterealKMi. 

-The workers were invbhied in a long legal wraaffe with 
the Company over payment of their wagfm. 

19. yokel: (c) simple-mifided. fustic. 

-The yokels are often dosed by the glitter and gjtauiiour of 
metropolitan life. 

20. mp: (c) move suddenly, 

--Zapping around the town on his new motor bike,^ my . 
fiknd experienced a strange thfiN and eitcitmnent^ ^ 
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Appointm ents Etc 

Appointed; Elected Etc 

Ms Mary Robinson: She has been 
elected as the first woman President of 
Ireland. 

Lech Walesa: He has been elected as 
the President of Poland. 

John Major: lie has been elected 
Prime Minister of Britain. 

Goh Chok Tong: lie has been ap¬ 
pointed the new Prime Minister of Sin¬ 
gapore. 

John Malecela: I le has been appointed 
Pnmc Minister and first Vice-President of 
Tanzania. 

Shahabuddin Ahmed: lie has been 
appointed Vice-President of Bangladesh. 

Naresh Chandra: lie has been ap¬ 
pointed Cabinet Secretary to Government of 
India. 

S.K. Mishra: He has been appointed 
Principal Secretary to the Prime Minister of 
India. 

NE>\' COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

Chandra Shekhar Prime Minister, Defence, I and B, Home and all the portfolios 
not allocated. 

Devi Lai: Deputy Prime Minister, Agriculture and Tounsm 
V.C. Shukla: External Affairs 

Subramaniam Swamy: Commerce, l.aw and Justice 
YashwnnI Sinhii: Finance 

S.P. Malviya: Petroleum and Chemicals and Parliamentary Affairs. 
Shakil-ur-Rehman: Health and Family Welfare 
Janeshwar Mi.shra: Railways. 

RnJmangnI Pnnde: Human Resources Development, 
ilukum Dev Narain Singh: Textiles and Food Processing 
Kalyan Singh Kaivi: Energy. 

Manubhol Koladiu: Water Resources and Surface Transport. 

Daulal Ram Saran: Urban Development. 

A.IC Sen: Steel and Mines. 

Rao Birendra Singh: F'ood and C^vil Supplies. 

Ministers of Stale 
(Independent Charge) 

Maneka Gandhi: Environment and forests. 

Sar^jay Singh: Communications, 
liarrnohan Dhawan: Cml Aviation. 

Ministers of Stale 

Subodh Kant Sahay: Home and 1 and B. 

Bhakt Charan Das: Railways. 

Bhagey Goverdhan: Human Resources Development. 

Mrs IJsha Singh: Tourism. 

Sanvar IIiLs.saln: Food and Civil Supplies. 

RanxJI IjiI Suman: labour and Welfare. 

Jayantilal Shah: Agriculture and Cooperation. 

Baban Rao Dhakne: Energy. 

Kamal Morarka: MOS in PM's office 
Basav R^J Palil: Steel and Mines, 
loilll V^ay Singh: Defence 
Ram Bahadur Singh: Rural Development. 

Deputy Ministers 
DIgvyay Narain Singh: Finance 
Desai Chaudhary: Health and Family Welfare 
Shantilal Patel: Con.mcrcc. 

Jai Prakash: Petroleum and Chemicals 



R. K. Rhargava: He has been ap¬ 
pointed Home Secretary, Government of 
India. 

S. P. Shukla: He has been appointed 
Finance Secretary', Government of India. 

Dr Bimal Jalan: He has been ap¬ 
pointed Chairman, Economic Advisory 
Council. 

Mohan Dharia: He has been ap¬ 
pointed Deputy Chairman of the Planning 
Commission. 

Nakul Nayak: He has been appointed 
Parliamentaiy Sccretaiy' of Prime Minister 
Chandra Shekhar. 

G. Ramaswamy: He is the new Attor¬ 
ney General of India. 

Jon Atle Gaardcr: He is the new Am¬ 
bassador of Norway to India 

Dr Hans George Wuck. He is the first 
Ambassador of unified Germany to India. 

Resigned 

Margaret Thatcher: Prime Minister of 


Britain. 

Hussain Mohammed Frshad: Presi¬ 
dent of Bangladesh. 

Andrei Lukanov: Prime Minister of 
Bulgaria. 

Tadensz Mazowiecki: Prime Minister 
of Poland. 

Arjan Singh: Lt Governor of Delhi. 
Soli Sorabjee: Attorney-General of 
India. 

Ashok Desai: Solicitor-General of 
India. 

Distinguished Visitors 

Jigme Singhme Wangchuk: King of 
Bhutan. 

K.P. Rhattarai. Prime Minister of 
Nepal. 

Lt Gen Horst Jungkurth: C^hief of the 
Air Staff of (jcnnan Air Force 

Died 

R.V.S. Peri Sastri: Chief Election 
Commissioner of India 

Mrs Vijayalakshmi Pandit: Sister of 
Jawaharlal Nehru and former President of 
UN General Assembly 


EVENTS 

NOVEMBER 

12 —Emperor Akihito is enthroned as 
Emperor of Japan 

17—11 RSS men arc among 34 killed m 
Punjab. 

19—1110 heads of 34 NATO and Warsaw 
Pact nations sign historic pact on 
arms cut. 

20 —Terrorists kill 32 persons in Punjab. 

21—SAARC summit opens in Male, Mal¬ 
dives 

22 —Mrs Margaret Thatcher resigns as 
Prime Minister of Britain. 

27-Emergency is declared in Bangladesh. 

28 —Central rule is clamped on Assam. 

The State is declared ‘disturbed’ 

29 —PDF government in Goa collapses. 

30-UN sanctions use of force in Gulf. 

DECEMBER 

5 —President Ershad of Bangladesh 
resigns. 

6- The station director of Chandigarh 
AIR station, Mr R.K. Talib is shot 
dead by two militants. 

-Iraq orders release of all foreign 
hostages. 

7- GATT talks in Brussels fail. 

8- More than 50 people arc killed in 
riots in Hyderabad. 

10 —Army moves into border areas of 
Punjab to check infiltration of 
militants from across the border. 
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A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Careers—^Routine and Off-beat 

For decades the country's talented and highly qualified young men and women have been seeking 
careers in the familiar avenues and fulfilling their ambitions through distinctions in competitive 
examinations. Recent surveys have however brought out the fact that modem youth arc now more 
inclined to adopt what may be described as “off-beat careers*’ in which thousands of them have al¬ 
ready found fruitful channels for their energies. In part it is the overcrowding in the familiar civil 
services, including the cadres of executives, high and middle level, that has prompted the effort to 
seek new pastures. To an equal degree, the more alluring job opportunities that these new lines of 
activity offer (apart from the novelty) account for the shift in priorities. 

Foremost among these new lines of activity are the wonder computers of which there is now a fas¬ 
cinating and bewildering variety. Assembling parts of a digital system is just one; feeding, filling 
cards (discs) for storing information on various subjects, preparing software. Personal computer 
package, maintaining dau and statistics for use when requir^ and word processing are others. The 
demands for computer courses is heavy. 

The earnestness to seek specialisation in these subjects is evident from the fact that enthusiastic 
students work till late in the evenings so as to complete the training courses in the shortest possible 
period. Brain capacities and skills are thus being rapidly sharpened. 

Viewed from any angle, the adoption of off-beat careers is a welcome development. These careers 
not only open up new channels of human endeavour, they are also highly fruitful in terms of the 
monetary benefits. Technical skills, when developed to a high degree, are much in demand in both 
national and foreign commercial arenas. 

The USA led the field and reaped the benefits of being a pioneer in the field, but now it is Japan 
that has left other countries way behind. In fact, reports indicate that the Americans are worried 
about the fantastic progress in computers which Japan has registered in the past decade. In this 
Age of the Computer it will be news to many that even social work (regard^, until recently, as 
spare-time diversion of idle people) now offers a career. Get a diploma in the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences and just walk into a career that is both attractive and a change from the confine¬ 
ment in small rooms that the all-too-familiar job openings of yester-years entailed; outdoor activity 
has its own attractions. 

Another welcome trend is the growing consciousness about careerism and the resultant passion for 
constantly improving one’s position even by “job hopping”, that is, looking always for a better op¬ 
portunity—higher emoluments and more distinctive work—and seizing it promptly. It is only the 
complacent ones who remain satisfied with what they have; their more career-conscious col¬ 
leagues jump and secure new jobs. Of course one opts for a change only when the new posts are 
better. Change for the sake of change is not to be commended; it sometimes misfires. Every spe¬ 
cialisation facilitates a change-over. Of course, the choice rests with individuals. Care and fore¬ 
thought bring rich dividends. 

With best wishes. 

Yours sincerely. 





EDITORIAL 


Dialogue, Not Bullets 


M ost people agree that there is hardly any proMem that 
cannot be solved through discussions in a cordial at¬ 
mosphere and without any of the participants adopting 
obstructionist postures or holding out threats of resort to 
the gun if their demands were not met. The buUet is the 
weapon of those who have a distorted sense ef priorities 
stemming from a deep sense of grievance ora determina¬ 
tion to overthrow the existing regime whiih they regard as 
unjust, oppressive and illegal. 

Where the Government itself is responsUde for bdtklt- 
mg violence or continuously perpetrating it, there is bound 
to be adverse reaction. There will also be general agree¬ 
ment that in India certain State governments have been 
indifferent to the pedple’s immediate needs and have been 
distinctly tardy in redressing long-standing grievances of 
the people or some sections. Generally, the people get an 
opportunity to punish, through rejection at due polls, otdy 
once in five years. So,tmury seek other avenues for e^tpress- 
ing their discontent. 

In three States—J A K, Ptpijab atidAskei^the 
militants have been active, especialfy b^yv^Beplifionths, 
with the result that normal life hag beeat^t^i^tedand 
security of life gravely endangered AppetUsfitrppace 
have proved fruitless because the basic ctm^ have not ~ 
been effec tively tackled. In this tension-ridthth andftar- 
ful atmosphare it has become necessary tatyfopt 
path of reconciliation and to open a tRtdOgue with 
anyone willing to settle problems across the UtUk in¬ 
stead of pulling the trigger and cowling a-^Opdlmib! <■' 
Hence Prime Minister Chandra Shekhar’s ltdiiative to 
hold discussions with spokesmen of aggrieved actions 
of the community. *' 

All these years successive Prime Mirusters pad other ' 
leaders have been pursuing the policy qf carrot and stick. 

A few of them have used the stick quite often, ttuddMgdtdr 
* policy counter-productive. Mr Chandra SheMuir^s ^forls ' 
to resolve the tangles and end die st alema te duough talks 
are therefore to be commended ffshe discusskms prove 
succesffiil, the presertt Prime Mmsferyvould gp dawn in 
history as a far-sighted pecnipiMtif high ogfetstuha, 
despite die uncertainty if tenure and the W-odd ebtafgth ef 
hig breakaway group,diiiidej^fiem(agebiiMie0ut^a, 
policy thatisweUcoikeivMlildkKhwitedtbef^^ff^^ 
several oppo.sition leaders^ Sin^ 
made it clear that no proposal which ftwtsdieptb^idons 
of the Constitution and threatens disiruegratum tflhe 


country would be entertained, the condemnation and want- 
mgs by his opponents are unwarranted. Some of the Ciities 
of the talks ^e even challenged him. He has in turn 
stressed the urgency of adopting a posture of "love and 
tenderness wl^h would be m keeping with the Indian tradi¬ 
tions and values propounded by numerous saints, gurus 
and others through die ages". 

Where the policy efbuilet-for-buUet and bitter relaiia- > 
dan has not succeeded even in small measure, the hand tf ' 
fiiendddp might. At any rate, there is nothing to lose; noth¬ 
ing has been sacrificed or surrendered. The Constitution 
stands supreme; the only changes that might be agreed 
upon would mark a spirit cf accommodation. On several 
previous occasitms the admimstration has gone out of its 
way to make adjustments in the existing taws with a view 
to removing an oddity and redressing some act cfuijustieq. 

If peace can be ensured through another such geaure eft' 
goodwiH and countless lives cf innocent peopH saved from 
communal or other types offrenzy. nothing like it. 

The people cf Punjab and other disturbed areas cm, 
and should, be saved^m needless stfferings. Thereis ^ 

• also no sense m continuing a frustrating st^emate in J A ‘ 

K and Assam. Eiimination or even reduction ef the militan¬ 
cy in the sorely disturbed regions would bring incalculable 
social, economic and political benefits to the country. The 
losses in terms of Ife, property and prestige that die 
country has suffered have iiuleed been immense. 

. Few could imagine that in 1990 India would be ' 

described by foreign observers and sponsors of tourist' ‘ 
groups as "a land of violence and bloodshed" which 
sAmdd be avoided. And yet this is precisely whathashl^y 
pened. Several international sponsors of tours of India 
havejpaiKeiled their programmes. The country has tintsdlf 
feted losses; the people of the beautiful valley of Kashmir^ ,^'i 
faapd to hse their means of livelihood through the ^ 

damaging htdt in tourism. 

j * 

But there is a risk in the new conciliatory apptoarittrff < 
it leads to major concessions. If a certain measpn ofc,. . 
autonomy is grouted to Punjab, it \rilt have the tuevitaUe ^ \ 
repercussions in otiio’States. Moreover, any cmcesam to 
'jheocfotyitiqnfpareof India will almost cerutinlyproive A 
-dfaariwttafortiwtxmntry as a whole. Nevertheless, mom 
pawms and greater autonomy for all the States are * 1 

eminently desirable as an overdue move to redress some of, •' 
tlw grievances of the constituent units vis-a-vis the C&um, 
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A TKRRIFYIN(; SPKd RK j 

Congratulations on your brilliant 
cover story ^"Terrorism in India" (CM, Dec, 
1990). Coming as it does at a time when the I 
spectre of terrorism looms large over the 
sub-continent, your well-researched feature 
is both timely and meaningful. The menace 
goes beyond the daily toll reported in | 

newspaper headlines, threatening India's \ 

very survival as a democratic polity. j 

The administrative handling of the i 

problem has been ineffective. The absence ■ 
of clear-cut policies, conflicting con s idera- | 

tions and an apathetic bureaucracy Inn c | 
added to the mess. There is no co-ordina- ! 

tion among the various intelligence agen- \ 
cies involved in tackling the 
trouble-makers. This has enabled the 
militants to strike at will. Moreover, the 
security forces are ill-equipped, poorly ! 

trained and mentally unmotirated, thus I 

giving the militants a distinct edge over I 

them. For any strategy to be effective, it ! 
must take into account the factors leading \ 

to such activity. i 

You have rightly analysed the causes 
in your write-up *"why young men become \ 
terrorists'*, in this connection, Stephen \ 

Segaller has made a strong point in his 
book *‘ln visible Armies, Terrorism into the 1 
1990Y*. **At the heart of such militaniy, \ 
there is a cause, a political goal, a per¬ 
ceived injustice or denial of liberty." So 
political rhetoric can disguise this fact. | 

Shahjuhanpur Dec pa in Sclh | 

ISSLK BKKORt: NATION 

Every sane person will agree that we 
are passing through one of the most dif¬ 
ficult and decisive phases in the country's 
post-independence history. No one could 
visualise that we would reach such a sorry 
pass within a short period of four decades. \ 

What unnerves the ordinary people is that | 
while the future looks uncertain, even the ! 

little we had achieved in the past is being 
undone through manipulations by inter¬ 
ested quarters. 

is it not a sad commentary on those 
who held charge of our destiny, from the in¬ 
ception offreedom till now, that we have 
not been able to solve even one major prob¬ 
lem tormenting us? Re it poverty, illiteracy, 
unemployment, communal tension or bor¬ 
der problems, these are getting more daunt¬ 
ing. 

What rational explanation could 
anyone offer for this failure on the part of 
the rulers who enjoyed so much goodwdl of 
the people? The ab.senee of wdl, of intellec¬ 
tual honesty and of integrity account for 
the situation. 

The country's problems can be solved ' 
only if new leaders, imbued with a spirit of j 
sacrifice and a total commitment to cleanse 
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the system of filth, emerge. 

Kwnool P. Sivarmn Prasad 

INDIAN YOl'TH BLINDLY APIN(i THE 
WESr 

The trend to imitate the West blindly is 
not only dangerous: it is also a suicidal step 
for Indian youth. 

We must not forget that the i rry basis 
of our existence, our strength and our | 

aspiration is spiritualism, while in case of 
the West, it has been mistaken as \ 

materialism. Of late, the people of the West I 
have turned their face towards spiritualism | 
for their fulfilment. It is an irony that our \ 
youth are so keen and so prone to imitate 
those very ideas and practices of the West 
which have become obsolete there. It is 
time Indian youth looked into their inner 
self for strength, for life and for inspiration. 
Bandhudihu HemanI Mohanly 

Mr Sandeep Khanna, in his letter pub¬ 
lished in the Jan, 1991, issue of'^CM", has 
advised Indian youth to eschew smoking 
and drinking and to adopt the healthier 
habits of Westerners in order to put India j 
on the path of progress. Rut I would like to j 
dispel Mr Khanna's illusions. If Western \ 
countries are progressing today, it doesn 7 ! 

mean that people there don 7 drink and I 
smoke. They do, but even then their ef- j 
ficiency cannot be challenged because it is 
ensured by some other factors such as a ! 
stable population growth rate, a high 
growth rate of production due to com¬ 
puterised technology and the resulting high 
per capita production, the sound position of 
their coffers and well-conceived govern- I 

ment policies. The combined effect is a j 
high standard of living of the people which \ 
boosts their efficiency, capability and will- | 
ingness to work. The climate of western ■ 
countries is conducive to the promotion of ! 
skills. Were Indian conditions to prevail in 
these countries, their condition would be 
worse than ours. 

New Delhi Abhishek Aggarwal 

The office of the Prime Minister has 
been denigrated deplorably in recent times. 

All codes of political conduct have been 
thrown to the winds in the pursuit of power. 
The country is admittedly passing through 
a lean phase. The law-enforcing machinery 
has merely nominal existence in most 
States. Today India needs a leader who can 
restore the credibility of the Government 
and show the path to salvation. 

Dapunjo Jiju Changmai 

WOMEN AND THEIR RK.HTS 

The observations of the Chief Justice 
of India, Mr Ranganath Mishra, on women 
revealed his anti-diluvian opinions regard¬ 
ing women and their rights in our society 
(later he was forced by public opinion to 
retract his views). 

Why do such men forget that women 
have acquitted themselves well in many 
fields of human endeavour? They have 
created a place for themsilvis in the world 
of science, art and culture. There not a 
single profession where the importance and 
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role of women is not recognised. Our Con¬ 
stitution stands as a solid testimony to the' 
concept. 

New Delhi Mrs Satwanl Dulla 

UNDER-EMPLOYMENT? 

The write-up on under-employment 
published as part of the answers to 
Descriptive Questions" in the December 
issue of'*C.M." created a doubt in my 
mind. It is stated that under-employment 
means part employment. Rut I learnt that 
under-employment implies that a skilled 
labourer is not able to find a job in his 
specialised field and is forced to engage in 
a different work which does not require his 
acquired skill. Ws can quote the example of 
an engineer working as a clerk in an office. 

Please clarify which concept is right 
and help me to clear my doubt. 

Your Special Supplement on Reason¬ 
ing is very helpful to competitors. Please ac¬ 
cept my hearty congratulations on this 
feature. 

KoftdMim Saiilosh K P. 

VICTORY OF DEMO(’RAC'Y 

The stepping down of IJ Gen II.M. Er- 
shad, the President of Rangladesh, was a 
victory of the democratic parties and the 
people. The people of Rangladesh have 
again proved that the real power lies in 
their hands, not in the Government. 

We must congratulate the people of 
Rangladesh on their success and provide 
all possible help to them to reconstruct 
their nation democratically and assure 
them that we are with them. Rravo, the 
citizens of Rangladesh! 

Hiiira^i Prabhakar Bhushan 

‘‘CAl. ’ IN MY WORDS 

I am a regular reader of your pres¬ 
tigious magazine “C.M” since last year. 

The articles on current affairs and special 
features on the issues of national and inter¬ 
national importance are very helpful in un¬ 
derstanding complexities and different 
viewpoints. 

I hope your magazine will maintain iU 
high standard in future also. 

Ilyclerahcul D. Rama Knshna 

"C.M." is the No. I magazine in India 
in every field, especially in paragraph writ¬ 
ing, current affairs, and topical essay. 

Please accept my heartiest congratula¬ 
tion for publishing the special December 
issue. 

Jeypoie Amilav Pradhan 


Mav ht* you ha\e reteiitiv ap¬ 
peared in any e()iii|H‘lili>e cvaniinalion. 

We shall he gralclul if mui eniilil 
send IIS the (piesliun papers. Ilu 
(iri^inal papers will he retiiiiied aloii^ 
vxilli (lie poslage s()eiil hv yon. 

\oiir gesture will he higlil\ 
appreeialed. 
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I Akalis De mand S i kh State 

R csporuiing to fhc Prime Minisici ’s 
initialive to resolve ihe Punjab ; 
' tangle through a dialogue, Mr Simran- 
jil Singh Mann, the Akali leader, who , 
had been authorised by almost all the 
I factions among the Sikhs to hold dis- 
1 cussions with the Union Government ; 
and present their case, held a long talk 
with Mr Chandra Shekhar on Decem¬ 
ber 2S. Mr Mann stressed that the , 
militants ('‘the true representatives ol 
Piiniab'*) must be invited for diseus- 
' sions. Without them, Mr Mann fell, 

' there could ix' no solution of the Punjab 
, problem. 

I'he Akah demands were outlined 
m a fairly comprehensise memoran¬ 
dum given to the Prime Minister. The 
, demands include the right of self-deter- 
' mination for the Akalis and the estab¬ 
lishment of an independent Sikh Slate 
1 he Akalis have rc[K'aledly relened to 
Article 5\ ot the Constitution in sup- 
, port of their plea for the right of self- 
determination. Mr Mann asserted that 
since the Sikhs had for the first lime 
, clearly outlined their demands, the ball 
was now in the (jovemment's court 

The Prime Minister, however, 
denied that the memorandum made any 
reference to the Article, which lays 
down the duly of the Stale for promo¬ 
tion of international peace and 
security; maintain just and honourable 
relations between nations; foster 
respect for international law and treaty 
obhiialions m the dealings of organised 
peoples with one another; and en- 
' courage settlement of imemational dis¬ 
putes by arbitralion. 

Moreover. Ihe f’rime Minister 
I made it clear that the solution of every 
' problem had to be found within the 
I Constitution and the counlry'‘s unity 
i and integrity must not be jeopanlised. 

, He reiterated aflei the talks that his 
I Government was committed to solving 
i all problems facing the country 
through negotiations. He apixaled to 
: the people to shun violence and adopt 
! the path of non-violence shown by our 
I saints and other great men of the 
I coiinti^. 

I The Government was opposed to 
all types o1‘ killings, whether by the 
' mililanls or the police bullets. This, 


however, must not be construed as the 
Government’s weakness. 'Hie Govern- 
mcni had the responsibility of provid¬ 
ing security to its citizens and it could 
not remain a mute spectator to the kill¬ 
ings of innocent people. 

S(iP(’ .lu.stifies Violence: For 
the first lime an open defence of 
militants' shooting and killing ac- 
liviiies was voiced by the new SGPC 
(.Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
(’ommiltee) chief, Mr Bakiev Singh 
Sibia, who. Ill an interview early in 
January, claimed that in the face of the 
‘TJiipiecedenlcd oppression by the 
Cio\crnment against the Sikh com- 
niuriiiy. the Sikh youth hatl no alterna¬ 
tive but to lake up arms”, riie violence 
pcijviialcd by the militants was, therc- 
foic. iiistified. he said. He held the suc¬ 
cessive governments responsible for 
the violence According to him. the 
gt)vciiiineiits concerned had not only 
imliaictl violence hut had incessantly 
perjiclraled it. So the militants' move 
was “only a reaction to what the 
Ciovernment had been doing all these 
yc.iis” 

Crisis in States 

T he growing uncertainly, the new 
pi>lilical alignments following the 
sw ikh-over at the Centre and the 
stiange phenomenon of a small 60-odd 
member minority Government at the 
Ccniie vviih the outside support of the 
Congiess (I), have brought about the 
fall of at least ihree Stale ministries and 
endange reil the lulu re of a couple of 
others In most of these small political 
enlilics. however, instability in the 
ministerial set up has been familiar 
enough. No ministry lasts in ihe.se areas 
for more than a few months because of 
the llcxiblc political groupings and 
changing loyalties, which are not 
ideological but personal. 

(loa: 111 Goa, following the 
withdrawal of support by the 
Maharashtra Gomaniak Party (MGP) 
Chief Minister Dr L.P. Barbosa lost his 
I majority. He headed the Progres,sivc 
Democratic Front (PDF). The earlier 
ministry was Congress-dominated 
under the leadership of Mr Pratapsinh 
, Rane. Consultations among the various 
groups were carried on for several days 
I ill a bid to forrh an alternative ministry. 
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but when the efforts failed. President's 
rule was imposed on December 14 and 
the Assembly was kept under suspen¬ 
sion. 

Crisis in Nagaland: Nagaland, 
notorious for swift changes in mini¬ 
stries, was all set for another political ! 
change-over following the resignation | 
of the Deputy Chief Minister, Mr | 
Serna, who said he had resigned on j 
“purely personal grounds", fhe i 
Vamu/.o ministry, of which Mr Serna j 
was a senior member, was only four ! 
months old when this development i 
took place. Mr Serna belongs to the | 
Congress (1) which has a strength of 24 ; 
in the State Assembly. The dissidents ' 
intended to form an alternative govern- | 
ment under the leadership ol Mr S.C. , 
Jamir, fornier Chief Minister. The Con- , 
gress has in fact been gearing up to I 
topple the ministry. | 

Chief Minister Vamu/o managed | 
to survive and get a tem|Hnary reprieve ■ 
by winning a vote of confidence 
towards the clo.se of 1990 with the sup¬ 
port of 22 MLAs in a bO-member 
House because of the Speaker's i 
decision to disqualify 1.^ members , 
under the Anti-defection law. 

Pondicherry CM Quit.s: On i 
December 27 the Chief Minister of 
Pondicherry Union Territory, Mr D. 
Ramachandran, who led the DMK- Na¬ 
tional Front Coalition, tendered his 
resignation since he had lost majority 
support. Talks were held to explore the 
possibility of an alternative set-up. The 
party composition at that stage was; 
opposition groups with a total of 18 
M.L.A.s (Congress 11, Janata Dal (S) 
3, A-I.A.D.M.K. and one inde¬ 
pendent). 1lic disqualification of three 
Janata Dal (S) members was revoked 
earlier that day and this was the imme¬ 
diate cause of the Chief Minister's exit. 

Crisis in A ssam 

T he dismissal of the P.K. Mahanta 
ministry and imposition of 
President's rule on Assam (because of 
the inefficiency of the State Govern¬ 
ment and its failure to check the grow¬ 
ing ULFA militants’ depredations) do 
not seem to have brought peace and 
normalcy to the area. For one thing, the 
army, which was deployed to tackle the 
ULFA activists, could achieve its aim 
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only partially. 

Apparently, the contact men of the 
ULFA had already infortned its leaders 
of the army’s plans for raids on the 
hideouts of the militants. Although 
over I ()()() arrests were made and a 
large amount, officially stated to be Rs 
257 crore realised by the militants 
through ransoms for kidnapped per¬ 
sons, extortions from businessmen and 
other activities was recovered by the 
army, the principal culprits are still at 
large. Some of them are reported to 
have crossed the border and gone into j 
hiding. I 

The situation was further compli- i 
cated by the agitation launched by the j 
ousted State ministers, led by the 
former Chief Minister and backed by 
several organisations in support of the ! 
demand for ending President's rule and , 
holding eai ly elections to the Stale As- | 
scmbly. Delay in restoration ol the 
democratic process, the All Assam ; 
Students' Union contended, would lead 
to further alienation of the people in the 
Slate. The administration is reported to i 
have followed a carrot-and-stick policy | 
but to no effect. The crackdown on | 
extremists could not achieve all that the i 
authorities hoped for, though “Opera- ' 
tion Bajrang” did trace some ULFA , 
training camps. To reduce unemploy- | 
mem among youth who were being 
I lured away by the militants, the ad- 
I ministration has created more jobs m ' 
the public sector and is encouraging the I 
private sector, notably the tea garden I 
management, to employ hundreds of i 
more Assamese. i 

Black Mark on Parliament ' 

he eroded prestige of India’s i 
sovereign Parliament suffered | 
; another setback early in January when 
I Tor a couple of days there were 
I repeated interruptions, uproar and 
! slogan-raising by opposition members 
I following the alleged threats to the Lok 
Sabha Speaker by the Law and Com¬ 
merce Minister, Dr Subramaniam 
Swamy. The boisterous controversy 
was described as the most unseemly in 
the country’s post-independence his¬ 
tory. 

According to a report in a New 
Delhi newspaper. Dr Swamy, after a 
heated argument with the Speaker, Mr 


Rabi Ray, in the latter's chamber, had 
threatened to gel him arrested if he did 
not yield on the issue of disqualifica¬ 
tion of 37 MPs belonging to the Janata 
Dal (S) under the Anti-defection law 
for defying the party directive on 
November 7 and again 10 days later 
when Mr Chandra Shekhar sought a 
vole of confidence in the House. The 
Opposition de.scribed the action of the 
Minister as gross contempt of the 
House and .sought his dismissal from 
the Government and also his arrest for 
thmalening the Speaker. 

The disallowance by the Speaker 
of privilege, censor and other motions 
relating to the incident caused further 
furore Although the Speaker assured 
the House that nothing serious had hap¬ 
pened and that he would like the matter 
to be treated as closed, the (Opposition 
continued its disruptive tactics. The 
Prime Minister’s efforts to defuse the 
tension did not succeed. Ulimialely, an 
unqualified apology was lenilered by 
Dr Swamy, and then the hostility of the 
opposition softened. The unsavoiiiy 
episode and the consequent waste of 
time of Parliament caused much ad¬ 
verse comment in many quarieis. 

Jharkand Entity Soon 

T he prospects of consliluting a 
Jharkand Slate or Regional 
authority comprising several districts 
of Bihar, West Bengal anti Orissa, and 
marking the successful culmination of 
the years old agitation by Iribals for a 
Jharkand Stale or at any rate a distinc¬ 
tive entity, have improved greatly 
during the past few weeks. The 
Jharkand Mukli Morcha (JMM) 
leaders claim that Mr V.P. Singh’s 
Government had conceded the demaiu! 
for a separate Jharkand Stale. By the 
middle of December, 1990, the JMM 
declared the Sanihal Pargana and 
Chhotanagpur regions of South Bihar 
as “Jharkand Area’’. The Bihar Chief 
Minister and senior officials of the 
State Government actively associated 
themselves with the demand. 

The JMM threatened that another 
movement to be named “Maha- 
sangram’’ would be launched if the 
Union Government did not concede 
their demand. The Jharkand Stale area, 
according to the movement leaders, 
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would comprise 21 districts of Bihar, 
Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and West Ben¬ 
gal. Mr Chandra Shekhar, soon after 
assuming office as Prime Minister, 
formed a new Committee on Jharkand 
matters to re-examine the feasibility of 
establishing a Jharkand State. The 
Bihar leader has planned a special 
programme for the Jharkand area after 
it is duly named. In fact the Govern¬ 
ment has already indicated that a 
separate Public Service Commission 
would be formed to handle the appoint¬ 
ments in the region. The Congress too 
favours the establishment of a 
Jharkand Stale. Kvery political parly 
evidently has its eyes on the important 
tribal vote in the next elections. 

New Force to Check Riots 

S ince the existing law and order 
machinery has proved incapable of 
checking riots and ensuring peace in 
various parts of the country, the Prime 
Minister disclosed in the Lok Sabha 
that the Union Government would set 
up a Central riot control force for 
deployment in times of communal 
violence in any part of the country. 
Such a force is proposed to be con¬ 
stituted by the next session of Parlia¬ 
ment provided the necessary 
formalities could be completed by then 
and the various Slate governments give 
their consent. 

The new force would be a com¬ 
posite one. It would be deployed within 
three hours in trouble-spots but it 
would not be allowed to be retained by 
any disturbed Slate for more than a few 
days because the task is that of the State 
police. The new force would have to be 
given full authority to act as it deems 
best in given circumstances. Mr 
Chandra Shekhar felt confident that the 
State administrations would agree to 
the proposal. 

The temple-mosque issue is not the 
only one of the kind now disturbing the 
people’s minds; there were many other 
such “ghosts” which needed to be 
tackled effectively. The Government is 
apparently determined to bring the 
situation back to nomial. The intention 
in fact seems to be to exercise such 
ghosts for all times. Assertive action by 
the Government is obviously necessary 
in the present circumstances. The 
people must indeed be saved from the 


knives and bullets of assassins and I 
communally frenzied groups in all | 
parts of the country. 

P.M, Opposes 
Liberalisation 

A midst the widespread demand for 
liberalisation so as to encourage 
capitalists to invest in more enterprises. 
Prime Minister sounded the warning j 
on January 5 that the country’s future I 
would be mortgaged if liberalisation 
was allowed in fields where resources 
were scarce. If the aim is to do away 
with red tape and make things easy, 
expedite decisions and check needless 
interference, a liberalisation policy i 
could be adopted, but it certainly 
should not be used to squander away 
the country’s scarce resources. What 
was happening in the country, Mr 
Chandra Shekhar thought, was that in 
the name of liberalisation resources 
were being wasted by catering to the 
needs of a small section of society. He 
also regretted that the resources of the 
country were being used to promote 
exports but this economic strategy did 
not take into account the ultimate pur¬ 
pose and impact on the country. Im¬ 
ports should certainly be permitted 
where they were meant to meet the 
problems of people. But imports of 
things not necessary for the country 
should be discouraged. 

He also stressed the importance of 
stability. Management and develop¬ 
ment strategy should be directed 
towards meeting the basic needs of the 
masses. Mr Chandra Shekhar fell that 
the aflluent people had a duly to ad¬ 
dress themselves to the problems of 
poverty. In fact, a war on poverty 
should receive top priority. The target 
of development was the progress of 
man. The real destination is to make 
people’s life happier, fuller and richer. 
He warned that the people would no 
longer tolerate empty election 
promises. In many regions constitu¬ 
tions arc being overthrown in spite of 
the judiciary, parliament and State 
power. Let us not land ourselves in that 
situation. India with its 880 million 
people had many problems, and there 
were no quickfix solutions, nor could 
I we imitate South Korea and Taiwan. 

' Unless wc manace the minds of the 


people, any strategy of management is 
bound to collapse. That is the ap¬ 
prehension. 

^Tower to the P o or’'— 

New Slogan 

I n another clarification of the Nation¬ 
al Front's stand, Mr V.P. Singh, 
former Prime Minister, stated that the 
coming elections would be fought be¬ 
tween the working poor and the idle 
rich. He coined a new slogan, believed 
to be his and his party’s election 
plank—“Power to the poor”. He ex¬ 
plained that a lot had lately been heard ' 
about the power to the people. Now the 
need of the hour is “Power to the poor”. 
Those who claim to be fighting poverty 
should give way, give more power to 
the people, especially the backward 
groups. 

The poor, according to him, might 
strive to remove pewerty themselves, or 
they will “at least get u fairer deal”. He 
also made a strong plea for “SiKial 
change” and alleged that his Govern¬ 
ment had been dislodged by reaction¬ 
ary forces because “we tried to give 
some place in the system to backward 
people”. 

NF-LF Joint campaign: Pursu¬ 
ing the understanding reached at Cal¬ 
cutta m December IxMween Mr V.P. 
Singh and Mr Jyoti Basu, the West 
Bengal Chief Minister, the Coordina¬ 
tion Committee of the two parties an¬ 
nounced on January 5 that they had 
decided to launch a nationwide cam¬ 
paign to focus aiieniion on the burning 
issues, such as communal riots, rising 
prices, criminalisation of politics and 
social justice. 

rhe leaders of the National Front 
and the l^eft parties have undertaken 
extensive countrywide tours. The New 
Delhi meeting of the two parties on 
January 5 provided further thrust to the 
alliance. Thus there will be a united 
front ot the two parties during the next 
elections. State-level panels are 
proposed to be formed to extend the 
activities ot the new combination as 
part of the preparations for the next 
poll. 

New Govt’s Mini-Budget 


^aced with a fonnidable financial 
crisis, siemmimi from the Gulf 
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developments and other factors, the 
Union CjovernmeiH imposed new taxes 
in two insialmcnls --first on December 
17 by way of higher levies on artificial j 
fibres anti aerated wateiN to net Rs , 
crore by March, 1991. and the heavier 
dose on December 27 estimated to 
yield Rs 810 crore during the current j 
financial year. The second dose com- I 
prised a raise in the income-tax sur- I 
charge rale from eight per cent to 12 | 
per cent for personal incomes exceed- | 
ing Rs 75,(K)() annually, and limit the ; 
Depreciation Allowance to 75 per cent ' 
of what would otherw ise be allowed to 
the corporate sector. 

The restriction on the deduction 
for depreciation which is estimated to 
net Rs 750 cix^re during the current 
financial year, is a one-time levy and 
will have no financial implication for 
1991-92. The hike in the income-tax 
surcharge is estimated to bring another 
Rs 60 crore. finance Minister Yash- 
want Sinha clarified that the first pack¬ 
age of metLsurcs (on the indirect tax 
front) announced by the government. 

But since the indirect tax proposals 
are estimated to result in a revenue gain 
of nearly Rs 1,340 crore in a full year, 
it is obvious that the pre-budget 
proposals of the Chandra Shekhar 
Government are much harder than the 

1990- 91 budget levies. 

The Gulf surcharge of 25 per cent 
on the domestic prices of petroleum 
products imposed by the V.P. Singh 
Government is to continue during the i 

1991- 92 financial year. 

The increase in the domestic prices 
of petroleum products would not be 
sufficient to finance the larger im|X)rt 
bill for crude oil and petroleum 
products. Possibly, the fiscal measures 
have been forced on the Government as 
the IMF, which has been approached 
for a loan of about $ 5 billion, may have 
been keen on further pre-budget efforts 
to reduce the Government’s revenue 
deficit. 

There is to be strict control on 
Government expenditure. The com¬ 
bination of both expenditure control 
and revenue measures would ensure 
that the fiscal deficit of the Centre did 
not exceed 8.3 per cent of Gross 
Domestic Product (GDPI in the current 


I financial year, as compared to 8.9 per 
I cent of GDP in 1989-90. 

With continuation of fiscal correc¬ 
tion and consolidation during the next 
financial year, the Government hopes 
to reduce the deficit of the Centre to 
about 6.5 per cent of CJDP This reduc¬ 
tion would be the beginning of our 
transition to a sustainable fiscal regime 
over a periotl of three years in which 
the fiscal deficit returns to a range of 3 
to 4 per cent of GDP as it was in the 
mid-197()s, according to the Finance 
Minister. 

Mr Sinha al.so gave clear indica¬ 
tions that the 1991-92 budget would 
make serious efforts to reduce expendi¬ 
ture on subsidies “so that they arc bel¬ 
ter directed towards the poor”. Both the 
IMF and the World Bank have been 
emphasising for long that the subsidies 
should be better targeted in order to 
bring down the level of expenditure on 
them. 

Rs 3700 crore IMF Credit 

aced with an apparently unmanage¬ 
able financial crunch, the Union 
Ciovemmenl sought a loan from the 
IMF. Early in January this year, it was 
learnt that the IMF had agreed to give 
2 million dollars (Rs 3,7()() crore) as ; 
immediate credit to help this country 
! tide over its balance of payments crisis ! 
during the current financial year. The : 
loan consists of about 800 million dol- ' 

I lars under the IMF’s Compensatory | 
Contingency Financing Facility and | 
1.2 billion dollars as a stand-by credit. ; 

The country's foreign exchange ! 
reserves have dipped to a disconcerting | 
level. But the IMF credit will cover ' 
only the current year’s balance of pay- ; 
, ments problem. The IMF it.seIf has | 
I pointed out that the credit will not suf- ; 
i fice for 1991-92 difficulties. Though 
! the IMF IS willing to provide more I 
I financial assistance, it is understood 
j that, as part of the structural adjust- 
i menl, further credit will be available 
j only on certain conditions. The much- 
j dreaded conditionality will have to be 
I negotiated bccau.se of the political im¬ 
plications they have. The con¬ 
ditionality has been objected to by 
several .sources in the country. 

The agreed credit is being given to 
partly compensate India for the higher 


prices it has to pay for oil imports fol- 
low'ing the Gulf crisis. One condition 
for this loan is that the Government 
will charge the consumer the full price 
for oil. This condition was fulfilled 
when the Government effected a 25 per 
cent increase in prices of petroleum 
products. By indicating that the Union 
Government is taking the neces.sary 
steps to reduce the budgetary deficit, 
the administration has presumably ful¬ 
filled this condition also. 

The money received from the IMF 
comprises short-term loans: repay¬ 
ments will begin after 18 months. Sub¬ 
stantial additions to ex|)oris are 
obviously necessary to bring in more 
foreign exchange to avoid further pres¬ 
sure on the reserves. 

No C ong^coa lition w ith 



T he Congress (I) M.Fs, led by Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi, lound them.selves in 
an awkward position during the winter 
.session of Parliament because of the 
unusual and unclear position regarding 
the parly's support to Mr C’handra 
Shekhar’s ministry. I'he Congress 
President made it clear that the parly 
had no arrangement lor coalition w iih 
the Chandra Shekhar Government but 
was only extending support which 
depended upon merits of each issue. 
While the party must allow the 
Government to lun, it should not 
refrain from pointing out its defects 
and wrong policies and criticising 
these. 

Mr (Jandhi accused the DMK of 
assisting the ITTE and warned that 
Tamil Nadu was going in the direction 
of Punjab and Assam. He expressed the 
hope that the AIADMK and the Con- 
gre.ss would lie able to formulate a joint 
action plan to deal with the situation 
and that the Centre would lake effec¬ 
tive steps in this regaid. 

LTTE threaten TN 
Existence 

s many sources feared, l.TTE guer- 
rillas arc creating difficulties in 
Tamil Nadu, and according to Prime 
Minister Chandra Shekhar their ac¬ 
tivities pose a threat to the very exist¬ 
ence of the State. After a visit to the 
Slate, the Prime Mini.ster said he was 
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not concerned about what the LTTE 
does in Sri Lanka. He was concerned 
about what happened in this country. 

It was difficult to compare the law 
and order situation in Tamil Nadu with 
that of some other States where the 
situation was bad because of com¬ 
munal disturbances. It is different 
when the activities of some forces 
threatened the very existence of the 
Slate. But the Centre had no intention 
to send a team to assess the law and 
order situation, particularly in the coas¬ 
tal districts in view of the LTTE prob¬ 
lem. The Centre would send some 
companies of the BSF and CRPF to 
Tamil Nadu to guard the coast against 
the Sn Lankan militants' activities, fol¬ 
lowing a request by the State Govern¬ 
ment. Tlie Centre would discharge its 
responsibilities and extend any assis¬ 
tance sought by the State in this regard. 

Asked if he was satisfied with the 
situation in Tamil Nadu, the Prime 
Minister felt it was not a question of his 
satisfaction but that of the people of the 
State. 

Bofors Probe Slows Down 

D espite the recent indications of 
some progress in the efforts being 
made by the Indian investigating agen¬ 
cies and the accommodating response 
by Swiss imd Swedish courts (certain 
important documents were handed 
over to Indian authorities under court 
orders), the progress in bringing to 
book the beneficiaries of the illegal but 
quite large commissions and kickbacks 
(running to crores of rupees) has been 
slow. There may be political reasons 
for the indefensible delay in uncover¬ 
ing the scandal and arriving at the truth. 

In this connection, the Lok Sabha’s 
Committee on Government Assurances 
has expressed regret over the tardy 
progress of investigation into the 
Bofors gun deal and called for special 
steps to complete it expeditiously. In its 
eighth report, presented to Parliament 
on January 4, the committee stated that 
the progress had been “badly delayed". 
Urging the Government to fulfil the 
assurance given by it to expedite the 
investigation, the committee recom¬ 
mended submission of periodic reports 
on the progress made. Regrettably, the 
Government requested that the a.s- 
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surances given in this regard be 
dropped. The Committee, however, 
declined to accept the request. 

It also expressed its dissatisfaction 
over the efforts made by the CBI 
regarding the enquiry into the HDW 
submarine deal. A large number of files 
are still under scrutiny and further ex¬ 
amination of witnesses is in progress. 

In this matter, too, the Government’s 
request to drop the assurance was not 
accepted by the Committee. Important 
details have still to be collected in 
Switzerland, West Germany and other 
countries. The matter has become dif¬ 
ficult because the contract was signed I 
about 10 years ago. Most of the offi- | 
cials directly concerned have settled at ; 
different places here and abroad. j 

New Education Policy | 

T he Acharya Ramamuiti Committee 1 
Report, submitted to the Union 
Government late in December, 1990, | 
suggested a fresh look and review of i 
the Naitonal Education Policy (NEP) i 
which was outlined in 1986 by the j 
Rajiv Gandhi Government. The new i 
committee was set up in May last and ' 
comprised eminent educationists and | 
scholars. The report was titled 1 
“Towards an Enlightened and Humane ! 
Society". The report covers all aspects ‘ 
of the existing education policy. 

The Committee has called for ; 
abolishing the Macaulay system of i 
education and stressed the need to con- i 
centrate on vocational education, spe¬ 
cially in the rural areas. Another 
important recommendation asks the 
Government to examine the scope for 
making universal elementary educa¬ 
tion a fundamental right and ensure a 
fair deal to the educationally backward 
minorities. It has suggested enlarge¬ 
ment of the constitutional directive for ! 
universal elementary education to in¬ 
clude early childhood care apart from 
education. This would require an 
amendment of Article 45 of the Con¬ 
stitution. 

A series of measures have been 
suggested for promoting women's 
education. As for job-oriented educa¬ 
tion, the committee has recommended 
integrated courses of vocationalisation 
and discontinuation of the existing 
separate systems. The committee also 


urges enhancement of fees for higher 
education but with concessions and 
scholarships for the weaker sections. 
Loan facilities have been proposed for 
improving the infrastructure. 

Substantial enhancement has also 
been urged in the allocation for educa¬ 
tion in the budget. Students, it is sug¬ 
gested, should be allowed to exercise 
the right of dissent. They should be 
involved in the decision-making 
process. Facilities for instruction to lin- 
gui.stic minoriiics have also been sug¬ 
gested. 

India-Bangladesh Differen¬ 
ces 

T hough the relations Ixjtween India I 
and Bangladesh show no strains, 
three outstanding problems need not be 
glossed over 

These outstanding problems are: 
first, the sharing of water. The dispute 
is basically about the important sources 
of water fihe Ganges, Teesta and the 
Brahmaputra). Bangladesh has alleged 
that India had been “unfair" in the al¬ 
lotment of water to Bangladesh; it 
believes that as the major rivere go 
through both countries, the two have 
equal claim. 

Second, under an agreement 
signed in 1982, the comdor joining two 
Bangladeshi settlements to the main¬ 
land has to be handed over to Dhaka. 
While India is willing to hand over the 
strip of land, known as Tin Bigha (no 
larger than a football ground), legal 
complications delayed the process. A 
private party had gone to the Supreme 
Court accusing the Government of 
sacrificing India’s sovereignty by 
giving away the land. But former Chief 
Justice Sabyasachi Mukharji had said 
the country’s sovereignty was not af¬ 
fected by handing over Tin Bigha to 
Bangladesh. 

The third major issue is that of 
Chakma refugees in Tripura. The 
Dhaka envoy hoped that with a 
democratic government in his country, 
there would be no problem in taking 
back the 30,000 or so Chakma Bud¬ 
dhists, who arc now in Tripura camps. 
As for the infiltration of Bangladeshis 
into Assam, he categorically said no 
one from his country was crossing into 
sensitive Assam. 
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Prospects in the Gulf 

I n the last few weeks of December 
there were ominous indications of 
all-out war preparations on both sides, 
the USA and Iraq. These were a sequel 
to the rigid postures of President Bush 
(who insisted on implementation of 
UN resolutions fixing January 15, 
1991, as the deadline for Iraqi pull-out 
from Kuwait) and of Mr Saddam Hus¬ 
sein (who refused to comply with any 
such directives iuid declared that he 
would not be dictated by the US or any 
other nation regarding the dates for 
talks). But the first week of the New 
Year brought much hope of averting 
war following a partial climbdown by 
both countries. 

While President Bush agreed to 
change the dates for commencing talks 
and the venue. President Saddam Hus¬ 
sein announced on Jiuiuary 4 his will¬ 
ingness to start talks in Geneva. Iraqi 
Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz disclosed 
that he would visit Geneva to meet Mr 
James Baker, the US Secretary of State. 

Iraq is, however, firm on pursuing 
its commitments (i/) to use the talks for 
stressing the Palestinians' right to a 
homeland, (h) bringing up the question 
of granting to the Palestinian people 
the right of self-determination and in¬ 
dependence, and (t) to have Jerusalem 
as capital of the new State of Palestine. 

While Mr Saddam Hussein sought 
an assurance that the US would not 
launch a military strike against Iraq, Mr 
Bush was reported to be holding on to 
his plea for an unconditional pull-out 
by Iraq from Kuwait, as urged by UN 
resolutions. He also made it clear that 
there was no intention to link the 
Kuwait issue with the establishment of 
a new State of Palestine. 

Drift towards War: The U.N. 
Security Council’s deadline of January 
15, 1991, for withdrawal of Iraqi forces 
from Kuwait was not observed because 
of President Saddam Hussein’s refusal 
to be dictated by President Bush in 
respect of the dates for talks. The Iraqi 
President, while climbing down from 
his earlier rigid stand and agreeing to 
negotiate without pre-conditions, con¬ 
tended that he alone would decide 
when the talks would take place. Later, 
President Bush, who had earlier as¬ 
serted that he was not going to let the 


UN deadline be circumvented by the 
manipulation of the date of Mr James 
Baker's visit to Baghdad, also softened 
by his military commanders in Saudi 
Arabia that the U.S. forces would not 
be ready by mid-January to launch an 
all-out offensive against Iraq. He dis¬ 
closed that he would be willing to wait 
till February or March for the final step. 

Door opened for talks: At 
December end the US made a move 
considered by well-informed sources 
as opening of the door for a linkage of 
the Gulf and Palestinian crises, as 
demanded by the Iraqi President. 

Another notable development was 
that Iraq acquired Soviet-made SA-6 
anti-aircraft missiles and test-fired one 
as 1990 was about to end. The surface- 
to-air missile was fired by the air wing 
of the Islamic Revolutionary Guards 
Corps. It did not say how many of the 
advanced weapons the Iranians bought. 
The acquisition of the radar-guided 
SA-6s is a big btx)st for Iran's badly 
depicted military which suffers from a 
chronic shortage of advanced weapons. 

While steadfastly rejecting in 
public any such linkage, the State 
Department had been working on (Is¬ 
raeli reports say) a proposal for open¬ 
ing peace talks between Israel and the 
Arab countries. 

Mr Saddam Hussein told his am¬ 
bassadors on December 26 that he is 
ready for a ".serious and constructive 
dialogue" with the US but insisted once 
again that it should cover other West 
Asia issues, particularly the Palestinian 
problem. Any dialogue should be based 
on the principle of mutual respect. 

Even as the President was address¬ 
ing the ambassadors, the Japanese 
Premier, Mr Kaifu, sent him a message 
saying he would resume Japanese 
cooperation and relations if Iraq com¬ 
plied with UN resolutions. 

A high-level Iraqi delegation to 
India said on December 24 that Iraq 
wanted peace and was prepared to 
negotiate, provided the US "desists 
from dangling unilateral threats 
through the United Nations". The 
leader of the delegation, Mr Ahmed 
Zafar Geelani, a former ambassador to 
Pakistan, said Iraq was, however, ready 
to face any eventuality in case the US 
was unbending in its attitude towards 




the Gulf. 

It may be recalled that until World 
War II, Kuwait was part of Iraq’s 
province of Basra. It is contended that 
the US had carried out massive troop 
deployment under the pretext of free¬ 
ing Kuwait, but the real intention was 
to gain control of the oil resources in 
the Gulf region. 

(julf States prepare for war: 

The Gulf Slates have formally begun 
preparations for a war to free Kuwait 
from Iraq. Arab sources indicated at the 
end of the four-day GCC summit that 
although their leaders were still hoping ; 
for a txiaceful solution to the crisis, | 
they were now getting ready for a U.S.- | 
led attack on Iraq. ! 

The communique issued on 
December 25 by Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, | 
the United Arab Emirates, Bahrain, | 
Oman and hosts Qatar did not say that 1 
they would go to war but gave a firm 
warning to Iraq to vacate Kuwait by the ' 
UN fixed deadline of Jiinuary 15. ■ 

Although Kuwait has lost most of 
its high-tech weaponry to Iraq in the 
August 2 invasion, five Arab countries 
have over a $ 1(X) billion worth of ad¬ 
vanced warfare systems. Besides, the 
US, France, Britain, Egypt, Syria and 
other countries are bringing in troops, 
jets and tanks. Iraq has a slightly larger 
force in Kuwait and on its borders with 
Turkey and Saudi Arabia, but the US, 
which alone has deployed same 1,100 
war jets as against Iraq’s 500, says that 
the sophistication of its weaponry 
would overwhelm Iraq. 

Saddam's Threat: Reiterating 
his earlier stand, Mr Saddam Hussein 
cautioned that he would destroy half of 
Israel with chemical weapons. "Israel 
thinks it can hide behind its atomic 
bomb, but we have sufficient arms to 
destroy half of Israel." Mr Hussein al.so 
.said his country wants a peaceful solu¬ 
tion to the Gulf conflict but in the event 
of war Iraq would defeat the US-led 
multinational force lined up against 
Iraq in the iU'ea. 

Meanwhile, the chairman of the 
U.S. Senate’s armed forces committee, 
suggested that a partial withdrawal 
from Kuwait should be accepted by Mr 
Bush as "a partial victory", implying 
that this could provide a basis for fur¬ 
ther negotiations. 
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Baghdad is banking on rallying Is- | 
larnic and Arabic opinion by linking a ' 
solution in the Gulf to steps to make 
Israel abide by long-standing U.N. 
resolutions on the Palestine territoncs 
it has been holding in defiance since : 
1967. There is a general feeling in the . 
West that the U.S. is being unwise in 
refusing to tackle the issue despite the , 
growing recognition in the West, not 
excluding the U.S., that there can be no 
entluring stability m the entire region 
unless the stalemate stemming from 
Israel’s intransigence is broken. The 
resolution adopted recently by the 
Security Council alter much feet-drag- 
ging by the U.S. fell short of the mini¬ 
mum required. 

Iraqi threat to attack Israel: 

President Saddam Hussein warned at 
the end of December that his country i 
w'ould attack Israel if war broke out in 
the Gulf. He would begin by targeting 
Tel-Aviv in response to an attack on 
Iraq by the U.S.-led multi-national 
force, even if Israel did not take part m 
attempts to oust Iraqi tr(X)ps from oc- 

I cupied Kuwait. 

[ Meanwhile a senior Palestine 

I Liberation Organisation official said 
that Palestinians will fight alongside 
the Iraqis against the U.S.-led multi-na¬ 
tional force if war erupts. 

In a related development the U.S. 
Defence Secretary, Mr Richard 
Cheney, practically admitted that not 
all of America's allies would he 
prepared to fight Iraq. 

India's offer: On January 4, India 
renewed its offer, after remaining silent 
for some time on the issue, to play a 
role to bring about an agreement on the 
Gulf issue and defuse the volatile situa¬ 
tion. The offer was affirmed by Prime 
Minister Chandra Shekhar in his talks 
with the Iraqi Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs in Delhi. Tliene was no 
specific proposal for India's mediation 
in the Gulf crisis, but India would be 
glad to intervene if both the US and 
Iraq agreed. 

The Iraqi Minister warned that 
while Iraq would not start a war, it 
would destroy all oil wells and in.stalla- 
tions in the peninsula if the US 
launched a military attack. The Iraqi 
spokesman, while conceding that his 
country had differences with the Soviet 
Union and India on the issue of a pull- 
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out from Kuwait, it appreciated India’s | 
decision not to despatch troops to the 
West Asian region to join the multina¬ 
tional forces (unlike Pakistan) for war 
against Iraq. 

Gorbachov gets more 
powers 

I n the wake of a series of deep politi¬ 
cal crises, Mr Mikhail Gorbachov 
emerged victorious, acquired yet more 
powers, combining in himself the vast 
authority of both President and party 
General Secretary. He asked for direct 
Presidential control over the new ex¬ 
ecutive that would replace the current 
Council of Ministers. He asserted in 
Parliament that the new powers are 
necessary to hold the country together 
while he implements economic 
reforms despite the widening corrup¬ 
tion and black market. On December 
26 the Soviet Parliament granted him 
the new constitutional powers he asked 
for. The constilution was amended for 
this purpose. 

The executive powers hitherto 
vested in the Cabinet now pass on to 
Mr (jorbachov who also can, in an 
emergency, declare presidential rule in 
the Soviet Union. He could not, how¬ 
ever. persuade the Congress of 
People's Deputies to give him a Stale 
inspectorate he wanted for enforcing 
his decrees as well as central laws on 
the countr>''s 16 republics. 

Mr Ciorbachov met the leaders of 
the Soviet republics and reached an 
agreement concerning economic 
cooperation in 1991. He reported to the 
full parliament that the agreement was 
reached on the most important issues of 
economic cooperation. Mr Gorbachov 
named the trade union leader, Mr Gen¬ 
nady Yenayav as Vice-President. 

Nation-wide referendum: The 

full Soviet parliament approved Mr 
i Gorbachov's proposals for nation-wide 
referendums on the country’s future 
and private land ownership. The 
i referendums would take account of the 
j outcome in each republic separately. 

^ Mr Gorbachov came up with the 
I proposal for referendums on preserv¬ 
ing the country as a renovated federa¬ 
tion of sovereign, equal republics 
following the refusal by four republics 
to sign a new union treaty and strong 
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reservations about it by two other 
republics. The Soviet congress en¬ 
dorsed the concept of a new union 
treaty that would hold the 15 republics 
together, under n&w conditions, and to 
keep the word "socialist " in the 
country’s name. A legislative commit¬ 
tee had proposed changing the name 
from the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to the Union of Sovereign 
Republics to reflect the republics’ 
growing autonomy. But the congress 
voted 1,365-189, with 178 abstentions, 
to retain the name "Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics". 

P.M. Blasts Gorbachov's Plans: 
Prime Minister Nikolai Ry/hkov 
blasted President Gorbachov ’s plans to 
acquire sweeping powers. Dismissing 
Mr Gorbachov’s proposals to reor¬ 
ganise the central power structure as 
"too bulky and hardly viable", he 
declared that new presidential powers 
would not change anything in the 
country. "Is the government short of 
powers now?" he asked rhetoncally. 
Mr Ryzhkov said if the congress "docs 
not approve the amendments, it will be 
a serious political defeat, tantamount to 
the expression by other methods of 
mistrust of proposals put forward by 
the President". 

llie Soviet Premier was the first 
high authority to openly question the 
need for Mr Gorbachev to acquire 
more powers. "The first thing to do is 
to win the consent of the republics"', Mr 
Ryzhkov said, warning that "if the 
situation (of republics ignoring the | 
centre’s decision) docs not change, | 
no presidential power will save j 
us". 1 

Mr Ryzhkov, who resigned in view 
of Mr Gorbachov’s plans to replace the 
Council of Ministers with a Cabinet, 
felt there were many defects in the 
structure proposed by Mr Gorbachov. 

Mr Shevardnadze resigns: Con¬ 
tending that Mr Gorbachov was seek¬ 
ing to establish a dictatorship by 
concentrating all powers m his own 
hands. Foreign Minister Sheva¬ 
rdnadze, in a surprise move, sent in his 
resignation. He was however per¬ 
suaded by the President to stay on for 
the present. On January 3, Mr 
Shevardnadze again warned against 
the approaching dictatorship. He also 
expressed the fear that Soviet foreign 


policy would be jeopardised if des¬ 
tabilisation persisted and democratisa- 
tion ends. 

KGB seeks more powers: KGB 
chief Vladimir Kryuchkov warned the 
Soviet Parliament that blood might 
have to be spilled to restore order to the 
country and said his agency needed 
new powers to stamp out corruption. 
"We should be ready to accept blood¬ 
shed if we want to speak about bringing 
order to the country", Mr Kryuchkov 
cautioned the 2,250-membcr Congress 
of People’s Deputies. His .speech came 
on the sixth day of a turbulent Parlia¬ 
ment session. 

Fifteen Soviet republics have 
declared some form of sovereignty 
from the Kremlin. The KGB chief said 
"outside forces" were trying to "impose 
doubtful ideas and plans" on the Soviet 
Union to overcome the present crisis. 

Economy much weaker: A 
World Bank-IMF report has revealed 
that the Soviet economy is much 
weaker than its one-time Super Power 
rival, the U.S.A. with a per capita in¬ 
come closer to that of developing na¬ 
tions. The report, commissioned by the 
US and six other major industrial na¬ 
tions at their summit last July and 
released late in December, wanted the 
Soviet Union to take an "irreversible 
break" from the past to stop its 
economic collapse. 

The Soviet GNP—the total value 
of goods and services it produced— 
was only about $ 512 billion in 1989 as 
against $ 5.2 trillion of the US. 

The document urged the 
authorities to give substance to their 
commitment to a market economy 
which must be accompanied by rapid 
and comprehensive price liberalisa¬ 
tion. The Soviet Union’s external debt 
at the end of 1989 was $ 51 billion. 

Bangladesh Set for 
Democracy 

H ighly significant developments 
have taken place in Bangladesh 
during the past month. The popular up¬ 
surge, anger and outburst against the 
ousted dictator Gen H.M. Ershad who 
quit on Dec 6, mounted rapidly. The 
acting President, Mr Shahabudin 
Ahmed, ordered arrest of Gen Ershad, 
the Deputy Prime Minister, the former 


Vice-President (a close aide of Gen Er¬ 
shad), ministers of his cabinet and 
several of his other associates, on 
December 12. He and his wife are 
detained in their house. Most other key 
officials have gone into hiding. 

On December 18 the Bangladesh 
Government appointed a Supreme 
Court judge to head the three-member 
committee to enquire into the allega¬ 
tions of corruption and misuse of 
power by Gen Ershad, his ministers 
and other officials of his government 
and other statutory bodies during his 
nine-year rule. The Government has 
seized two crore Takas in cash and over 
100 kg of gold, besides jewellery and 
other valuables, from the house where 
Gen Ershad lived. Possibly, foreign 
agencies would be appointed to un¬ 
earth Gen Ershad’s bank accounts and 
other assets abroad. 

Poll on Feb 27: The next elec¬ 
tions, which would presumably be free 
and fair, are fixed for February 27. The 
Banglade.sh Nationalist Party (BNP) 
chairperson. Begum Khaleda Zia, has 
ruled out electoral adjustments in the 
parliamentary poll with a view to form¬ 
ing a national government. "We prefer 
to fight the elections with our allies", 
she said, and added: "We had a popu¬ 
larly elected government, which was 
dislodged illegally in 1982 and the par- 
tymen who fought all these years to 
oust the usurpers must get their due 
share." 

Begum Zia, wife of the assas¬ 
sinated President General Zia-ur-Reh- 
man, look the reins of the party at a 
critical juncture to emerge as a national 
leader of stature. On the BNP’s poll 
prospects, a beaming Begum Zia said: 
"Befitting the popular image of the 
party, we expect to attain a majority." 

On the possibility of formation of 
a coalition government with the Awami 
League, Begum Zia said a coalition 
could be formed only with parties 
having identical policies and views. 
The two parties in question are stated to 
be poles apart in their approach and 
policies. Begum Zia reiterated her 
demand for a referendum on the con¬ 
troversial issue of changing the 
presidential form of government to the 
parliamentary one. 

The Awami League, however, has 
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made a big election issue of their 
demand for the restoration of a 
sovereign parliament as envisaged in 
the 1972 constitution. On another 
major issue—^the changing over to a 
secular polity as per the original con¬ 
stitution—Begum Zia said she 
preferred retaining the present status of 
Islam as the State religion. “The 
majority of the population in 
Bangladesh are Muslims but all other 
religious sects should have full 
freedom to practise their faiths", she 
said. 

Begum Zia wanted good relations 
with all the neighbours, including 
India. Thanking the armed forces for 
their role m the ouster of Gen Ershad, 
Begum Zia said it was "very good" of 
them not to work against the people. 
The latest reports mention that sharp 
differences among the parties have 
caused disturbances at various centres. 

Crackdown on fundamentalists: 

The interim government cracked down 
on Muslim fundamentalists, arresting 
more than 300 members of the large 
right-wing Jamaat-i-lslami. The crack¬ 
down was ordered after three students 
and a lawyer were killed in armed at¬ 
tacks by cadres of the Islamic group in 
Chittagong. 

Islamic fundamentalist groups at¬ 
tacked government offices and public 
transport; clashes between leftwing 
students and fundamentalists spread 
across the country. The Jamaat-i-Islami 
is campaigning for an Islamic republic 
in Bangladesh and introduction of 
Shariah laws. 

Meanwhile the Leftists (the Com¬ 
munist Party of Bangladesh) has 
demanded a national government in the 
country comprising the three alliances 
which spearheaded the movement that 
led ultimately to the overthrow of the 
Ershad regime. It was felt that only an 
interim government comprising all the 
main parties could help the nation 
overcome the serious economic and 
political problems that have accumu¬ 
lated over the nine years of autocratic 
rule. The long-drawn agitation against 
dictatorship had succeed in toppling 
the Government but the new situation 
should be fully exploited for nation- 
building rather than for a bitter fight 
among these parties for electoral gains. 
In the ensuing elections the two main 
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party alliances are likely to face each | 
other. If the 300 seats in parliament | 
could be allocated between the allian- ! 
ces through an understanding so as to j 
avoid vote-splitting and needless com- ! 
petition, the resultant regime could : 
implement the promises given by the ; 
party alliances. | 

The pro-Moscow Communist i 
Party is a component of the eight-party | 
alliance headed by Sheikh Hasina j 
Wajed. The latest assessment shows, 
however, that neither of the two prin¬ 
cipal contestants would like to sur¬ 
render seats to the rival. Both alliances 
feel confident that they can win the ' 
polls and secure a majority on their j 
own. But last-minute understandings | 
cannot be ruled out. > 

U.S. Warns Pak 

or the first time the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment has given a clear warning to 
Pakistan against extending support, 
from its soil, to militants and terrorists 
operating in Kashmir. Such support, 
Washington stated, "will be a violation 
of the U.N. Charter." This has been 
conveyed in a letter sent to Sardar 
Abdul Qayyum Khan, President of Oc¬ 
cupied Kashmir. Sardar Qayyum had 
written to US envoy Mr Robert Oakley 
drawing his attention to the "human 
rights violations" in Kashmir Valley. 


the other. Neither side shall seek to 
alter it unilaterally irrespective of the 
mutual differences and legal interpreta¬ 
tions." 

New Tbrn: Meanwhile, talks on 
the resumption of economic and 
military aid have taken a new turn with 
Washington now insisting that it is not 
enough for Pakistan to declare that it 
will sign the Nuclear Non-proliferation 
Treaty or accept international inspec¬ 
tion and safeguards if other countries 
do so. "Pakistan will have to take active 
steps in bnnging it about." 

A consensus appears to have 
emerged on limiting nuclear weapons 
in the region but this will not be a 
matter between India and Pakistan 
alone. The Americans want to include 
China too in this regional approach. 
The U.S. has offered to take the initia¬ 
tive in this regard but has asked Pakis¬ 
tan to actively pursue this objective. 
The US aid was suspended to Pakistan 
1 on October 1 m the light of the Pressler 
i amendment which covers possession 
1 of nuclear weapons and also their com¬ 
ponents. 

India Commends U.S. policy 
shift: Prime Minister Chandra Shek- 
! har has lauded the U.S. stand telling 
i Pakistan that any military or terrorist 
I support from its soil to Kashmiri 
. militants would be a violation of the 



The U.S. has urged both India and i 
Pakistan to restrain their rhetonc and 
take confidence-building measures to 
reduce the mistrust and tension in 
regions adjacent to the border. The U.S. 
has encouraged the Indian Government | 
to initiate a political dialogue with the 
Kashmiris to resolve their grievances ; 
and to refrain from the excessive use of | 
force in its efforts to re-establish law i 
and order in Kashmir. ' 

Even more significant is the state- | 
ment made by the U.S. envoy: "The i 
U.S. Government no longer urges a i 
plebiscite on Kashmir as contained in | 
the UN resolutions of 1948 and 1949, 
neither do we oppose or rule it out, i 
should the parties agree in view of the 
parties' Shimla accord." 

Mr Oakley also quoted an article 
of the "Sindh agreement" which said: 
"The line of control resulting from the 
cease-fire of December 17, 1971, shall 
be respected by both the sides without 
prejudice to the recognised position of 


UN charter. "This is a good develop¬ 
ment", he said in an interview with 
New York based TV network "Vision 
of Asia". He noted the pronouncement 
that it no longer urges self-determina¬ 
tion in Ka.shmir. , 

Pak Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif 
followed up the Male meeting with 
India's P.M. by calling him twice over 
the telephone from Islamabad. "There 
is ever)' possibility of improving rela¬ 
tions with Pakistan", Mr Chandra 
Shekhar said. 

Pak refuses policy change: Mr 
Nawaz Shanf asserted that there had 
been no shift in Pakistan’s policy on the 
Kashmir issue and reiterated full moral 
and political support to secessionists in 
the Valley. "There should be no doubt 
in any bevy's mind regarding Pakis¬ 
tan's stand on the basic issue of Kash¬ 
mir." 

Pakistan has been pressing for a 
1 plebiscite in Jammu and Kashmir, 
I saying the Kashmin people should be 
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given their inalienable right to self- 
determination. But India has categori¬ 
cally told Pakistan that Kashmir is an 
integral part of the country and such 
actions tantamount to blatant inter¬ 
ference in her internal affairs. 

India-Pak talks: At the Decem¬ 
ber meeting of the Foreign Secretaries 
of the two countries in Islamabad, India 
had made it clear that the armed forces 
deployed in J and K were only to assist 
the law enforcing agencies and these 
posed no threat to Pakistan. But con¬ 
tinued assistance by Pakistan to sub¬ 
version and terrorism in J & K and 
Punjab, and infiltration of arms into 
these areas, were among the factors 
that checked India from de-indiictmg 
its forces. 

While no decision had Iven taken 
on re-deployment ol troops to 
peacetime locations, it was agreed that 
the Direciors-General of Military 
Operations of India and Pakistan 
would contact each other every week to 
discuss, among other things, move¬ 
ment of troops. 

There has been mixed resjx)nse to 
the outcome of the Foreign Secretary- 
level talks in the Pakistani media. In an 
editorial, "The Muslim" said continua¬ 
tion of the dialogue with India in the 
present set of circumstances and on the 
"airy-fairy aspects which have no 
relevance to the mounting ground chal¬ 
lenges would not only be useless: it 
would also be counter-prcxluctive in 
potentially undermining our principled 
national positions on basic issues." In 
Islamabad, the President of Pak-Oc- 
cupied Kashmir. Sardar Abdul 
Qayyum Khan, announced setting up 
of a "Kashmir relief fund' ’ - • assist the 
secessionists in .1 & K. 

Africans’ Ultimatum to 
Govt. 

T he progress towards abolition of 
apartheid, introduction of popular 
rule and grant of equal rights to the 
blacks slowed down in recent months, 
despite the liberal promises held out by 
President de Klerk. TTie African Na¬ 
tional Congress (ANC) issued an ul¬ 
timatum to the Pretoria regime to meet 
all conditions lor negotiations before 
April 30, 1991. and urged that all sanc¬ 
tions against the apartheid regime he 
maintained. More than I8(K) dcleeates. 


including ANC President, Gen Oliver 
Tamlx), his deputy Dr Nelson Mandela, 
and other leaders participated in the 
conference—first such gathering in 30 
years. 

The conditions foi negotiations 
were contained in the Harare declara¬ 
tion—a document that was drawn up 
by the Organisation of African Unity 
and supported by the United Nations 
for resolution of South Africa’s politi¬ 
cal problems. The terms include the 
unconditional release of all political 
prisoners, the return of exiles, the 
repeal of all security and repressive 
legislations and the termination of ail 
political trials. The ANC pointed out 
that the Pretoria regime had failed to 
create the necessary climate for 
negotiations, particularly the ending of 
the endemic violence in the black 
townships. I'hc Congress issued a dec¬ 
laration reiterating the strategic objec¬ 
tive of transfer of power to all South 
Africans and const rue! ion of a 
democratic non-racial South Africa. 
Cambodian Peace Plan 

I ndonesia and France announced that 
they would reconvene the 19-nation 
Paris peace conference on Cambodia 
"at an early date" after the four rival 
Cambodian factions reached agree¬ 
ment on "most of the fundamental 
points" of a UN-drafted peace plan. A 
joint statement issued after arduous 
negotiations said the coordinating 
committee of the Pans conference on 
Cambixiia would discuss the remain¬ 
ing questions. 

Officials of Indonesia and France, 
who jointly chair the conference, 
warned that for the Paris talks to recon¬ 
vene in an "atmosphere propitious to 
national reconciliation, one important 
condition would be for all parties to the 
conflict to exercise genuine restraint on 
the battlefield". 

The statement was issued as the 
talks ended with the Vietnamese-in¬ 
stalled government of Phnom Penh 
showing the most resistance to the UN 
plan worked out on November 26 by 
the five permanent UN Security Coun¬ 
cil members. The Khmer Rouge has 
kept up an offensive against Phnom 
Penh, claiming military successes, as 
the peace process continued to stall. 
Tlie Paris conference has remained 


suspended since August last year and it 
gave Indonesia and France the respon¬ 
sibility for reviving the process. The 
plan gives the UN sweeping powers 
during a transitional period ahead of 
elections. Cambodian Prime Minister 
Hun Sen sought assurances that the 
plan would not mean "dismantling" of 
his government. 

Another Bloodless Coup 


T he armed forces overthrew the 
elected Government of Surinam (a 
small republic on the northern tip of 
South America) on December 2.S, 
1990, after a dispute betw een President 
Ram Sewak Shankar and the long-time 
military chief, Lieut-Col Bouturese. 
The anny chief claimed to have acted 
in line with its constitutional respon¬ 
sibility in taking over control. 

The bloodless coup was symbolic 
of the continuing tragedy of small 
countries, formeily ruled by colonial 
powers, which have a mixture of ethnic 
communities. Foji, for example, has 
been the scene of violent confronta¬ 
tions between the indigenous Mela¬ 
nesian and the immigrant Indian 
population. Surinam, fomicrly Dutch 
Guyana, is no different. It has a roughly 
equal population of Creoles (of African 
descent) and Fast Indians (of Indian 
origin), with Javanese (of Indonesian 
origin) fomiing the third major group¬ 
ing. 

Most coups, including the present 
one, have mirrored these distinct ethnic 
conflicts. The army is dominated by tfie 
Creoles even as the economic and 
political processes are still controlled 
by the Fast Indian community. The 
resultant tensions between the amiy 
and civilian rule are almost inevitable. 

This IS the second coup brought 
about by Lt Col Bouturese. who had 
earlier overthrown a legitimate govern¬ 
ment in 1980 and ruled as military dic¬ 
tator for seven years thereafter. It is not 
just ethnic, but also ideological stands 
which lie at the root of the turmoil in 
Surinam. Tlic army has always been 
left-oriented, even as the land-owning 
classes (primarily East Indians) have 
been politically conservative. Lt Col 
Bouturese himself has always advo¬ 
cated a "socialist" policy in principle. 
But in practice this has meant 
totalitarianism. 
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Economic Scene 


fj(;hth plan 

IVIODIFICATIONS? i 

' I 

Q. Mr Mohan Dharia, the new 
Deputy Chairman of the Planning i 
Commission, intends to introduce | 
some modifications in the Eighth 
Plan. What are the envisaged j 
modifications in the general ap- ! 
proach to the Plan? i 

Ans. The new Depuiy Chairman | 
of ihe Planning Commission, like the j 
Prime Minister, has a distinctly i 
socialist orientation and was described 
as a “Young Turk", intends to be more 
realistic and down to earth than his 
predecessors in this high olTice. 

First, in view of the grim economic 
situation in the country created by the 
Gulf crisis, the serious foreign ex- j 
change crisis, the balance of payments 
problem and the mounting deficit, the j 
size of the Eighth Plan might have to be 
cut in accordance with the resources | 
available. The stress will be on village- ' 
level planning having regard to natural , 
conditions. Central and State schemes i 
should be brought together so as to 
facilitate their integration into the vil- | 
lage plans. i 

Second, management of land, | 
water and other resources arc to be ■ 
given due importance along with man- | 
power planning. Proper integration of i 
plans would ensurc generation of as- | 
sets and generation of employment, j 
which is highly important. | 

Third, while the Right to Work 
should be ensured, making it a fun¬ 
damental right will prove to be a dis- ; 
aster until a proper strategy of 
generating employment opportunities 
is evolved. The right should be granted i 
in a phased manner. A time-bound 
decentralised programme of at least 10 
years is necessary to fulfil such a com- , 
milment. j 

I 

Third, proper management of the | 
economy will be assured in order to 


achieve the overall targeted growth 
rate and achieve the employment tar 
get. It would lie possible to generate 
more employment if emphasis is laid 
on such areas as rural development, 
wasteland development and small- 
scale and cottage industries where in¬ 
vestment IS less and the gestation 
period short. 

Fourth, there must be systematic 
decentralisation. In a huge country like 
India, schemes such as the centrally- 
sponsored Jawahar Ro/gar Yojana 
should not be enforced by the Centre m 
rural areas. 

“Tmf favours lower taxes 

Q. Suggestions for a more equi¬ 
table set-up in regard to taxes and 
for avoiding tax evasion have recent¬ 
ly been made by the IMF. What are 
the principal recommendations? 

Ans. Lower tax rates, avoidance 
of high personal levies, large exemp¬ 
tions with low and at most mildly 
progressive marginal lax rates and 
elimination of disincentives to work 
and save are favoured by an IMF study 
the report of which was made available 
in Dccernlxrr, F)90. 

Tax brackets, the study adds, 
should be indexetl to ensure that lax 
payers are not exposed to higher rates 
simply as a result of inllalion. A fairly 
flat rate of taxes together with incen¬ 
tives, would result in a significant 
redistribution of income. Taxing in¬ 
vestment even in part lends to reduce 
the amount undertaken: moreover, the 
method of taxation distorts investment 
decisions. 

Commodity taxes shi>uld be a 
major revenue source. A broad-based 
tax on final consumption, such as sales 
or value-based lax, is most desirable. 
This lax should have only a few levels 
so as to represent a reasonable com¬ 
promise between revenue needs and 
the administrative ease. This may be 


! belter served by a single lax. It should 
■ be applicable equally to domestically 
! produced and impe^rted goods; all in¬ 
puts should be lax free. 

I It should be borne in mind that 
where raw materials, intermediate 
goods and capital arc taxed, as in the 
case of a turnover lax, the final prices 
1 are arbitrary and result m unwelcome 
1 production decisions. While a con¬ 
sumption lax should ideally apply at 
the retail stage, a full-fledged levy in 
this field requires an administrative in¬ 
frastructure that IS generally missing in 
many developing countries. 

A minimum tax could be levied on 
atomistic sectors such as agriculture, 
small-scale business and services. A 
case can be made out for heavier taxes 
on certain luxury items. Import taxes 
should be imposed only for estab¬ 
lishing a desirable level and pattern of 
effective protection. In general, export 
taxes should be eliminated since these 
serve as disincentives to exports. 

ASIAN BANK'S PLAN FOR 
_ INDIA _ 

Q. The Asian Development 
Bank (ADB) has recommended cer¬ 
tain macro-policies and al.so 
modifications of micro-policies 
which directly affect industrial per¬ 
formance. What are the Bank's sug¬ 
gestions and how would these affect 
this country's economy? 

Ans. In the last quarter of 1990 
the Asian Development Bank started 
discussions with spokesmen of the 
Government of India in order to evolve 
a practical scheme to resolve some of 
the economic difficulties now' facing 
the country and also on related matters. 
The mam recommendations of the 
ADB are: 

{a) Greater control of macro- 
I policies and liberalisation of certain 
! micro-policies which make a sig¬ 
nificant impact on the industrial pic- 
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ture. The budget deficit should of 
course be reduced, but this need not be 
brought about through a curtailment of 
investment and development outlays. 
The right remedy is a sharp cut in 
Government consumption expendi¬ 
ture. 

(h) The ADB’s report, entitled 
“India’s Industrial Economy: Policies, 
Performance and Reform”, calls for a 
pragmatic shift towards planning in an 
open economy framework. According 
to the Bank, the aim of planning should 
be: one, to exploit the natural compara¬ 
tive advantage; second, to allocate 
resources in a manner so as to create 
competitive capacities in selected tech¬ 
nologies and products in order to in¬ 
crease India’s share in world trade. 

(^•) This should be done in a tariff 
regime but the negative rates of protec¬ 
tion in respect of domestic production 
should be avoided. To make up the 
shortfall in revenue losses, higher ex¬ 
cise duties should be considered. 

(li) Suggesting a revamping of the 
industrial licensing procedures, the 
Bank report states that the existing sys- I 
tern should be replaced by a combina- i 
tion of delicensing and competitive j 
bidding by firms seeking licences in j 
selected sectors. The petro-chemicals j 
sector, the Bank sSays, has been over- | 
protected. j 

(e) Other reforms suggested in¬ 
clude promotion and diffusion of infor¬ 
mation technology in domestic 
economy. The list of industries (in the 1 
Industrial Policy Resolution of 1956) 
reserved for the public sector should be 
curtailed, and the private sector should 
be allowed to enter the intermediate 
sectors. 

(/) Capital goods industry should 
be completely delicensed so as to allow 
free entry and exit. 

POLLUTION CHECKS TOO 
_ COSTLY _ 

Q. The prospects of industrial 
enterprises cooperating fully in the 
drive to check pollution and outflow 
of dangerous effluents seem im¬ 
probable. Do you accept this view? 
Clive reasons for your answer. 


Ans. During the Rajiv Gandhi 
regime a scheme was prepared to check 
the pollution of rivers, notably the Gan¬ 
ges, by the effluents and other outflows 
from industrial enterprises. It was 
found that heavy pollution was being 
caused in this manner and al.so that the 
industrial establishments responsible 
for such pollution were doing little to 
check the menace. At various meetings 
steps were devised to achieve the aim 
of keeping the rivers and other areas 
free of such stinking material. But the 
progress has been far from satisfactory. 

According to a study made by the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, the mag¬ 
nitude of capital and recurring costs 
which will have to be incurred by in¬ 
dustrial units for installing effluent 
treatment plants would be exorbitant 
and even the big Houses may not be 
able to afford the expenditure. The dis¬ 
tillery industries together would re¬ 
quire about Rs 550 crore for setting up 
effluent treatment facilities. There are 
about 200 distillery units in the | 
country. About Rs 300 crore would be 
required for primary effluent treatment 
facilities and another Rs 250 crore for 
secondary and tertiary facilities. 

Rs 80 crore would be needed to set 
up pollution prevention plants for the 
400 sugar factories of the average size 
of 2500 TPD (crushing capacity). The 
average cost would be Rs 20 lakh a 
unit. For a leather unit the cost would 
vary between Rs 1.5 crore and Rs 2.2 
crore for a common effluent treatment 
plant to serve a cluster of 30 to 35 
tanneries. 

The fact is that no factory owner 
likes to incur substantial expenditure 
on a scheme which he regards as “un¬ 
necessary’’ even though it may be im¬ 
portant from the national standpoint. 

JOINT PANEL FOR INDUSTRY 

Q. A new step has been an¬ 
nounced to sort out the problems 
being faced by industry in maintain¬ 
ing industrial growth. What is this 
step and how far is it likely to suc¬ 
ceed? 

Ans. On December 15, 1990, 
Prime Minister Chandra Shekhar, 


while addressing the captains of com¬ 
merce and industry at Calcutta, an¬ 
nounced the formation of a joint 
committee comprising representatives 
of the Government and industry, to 
meet regularly in order to sort out 
problems. The committee is expected 
to maintain the tempo of industrial 
growth and increase exports. The 
Government is ready to meet the repre¬ 
sentatives of the main organisations of 
trade and industry to remove any pro¬ 
cedural difficulties they may be facing. 
The Prime Minister sought the 
cooperation of business and industrial 
houses in solving the fiscal and balance 
of payments difficulties being faced by 
the country. 

But Mr Chandra Shekhar cau¬ 
tioned that there was little scope for 
making drastic changes and for 
rnanoeuverability in the present set-up. 
Industry, according to him, will have to 
live with the various constraints, but he 
invited them to make positive sugges¬ 
tions on how to overcome the difficul¬ 
ties. The industrialists urged the Prime 
Minister to announce the 
Government’s new industrial policy 
without delay. The industrial policy 
formulated by the V.P. Singh Govern¬ 
ment and announced last summer, has 
not been found adequate by the 
Chandra Shekhar ministry. 

As for the prospects of success of 
the new panel, past experience of such 
panels and of official assurances (such 
as that for “one-window set-up’’ for 
redressing complaints of tardy action 
by bureaucrats) is not happy. The 
ministers’ pronouncements generally 
remain ineffective. 
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Rising Prices: A Nagging 


Nightmare 

A cursory look al the socio¬ 
economic scenario: inflation on a 
long lease (12% by the year-end); 
prices on the run (10 to 50% for dit- 
I'erenl consumer articles 1990-1991); 
purchasing power of money on a 
down-hili slide, a widening budget 
dericii. slrangel) enough, con¬ 
sumerism on an ecstatic ascent; foreign 
exchange reserves al their lowest ebb; 
strikes and bandhs taking place on 
every conceivable pretext; and law and 
Older in limbo... .the list of ailments 
could be multiplied to any extent. 
Ironically enough we aie so lost m 
‘non-issues’ and overwhelmed by 
rhetoric and polcuiics that the malaise 
around and the mahUly within have be¬ 
come inescapable and irreversible 
resultants, the remedy of which seems 
to he in the dictum ‘let nature lake care 
of these problems' because we are too 
occupied to give a fig for them. 

Aharil as well as a harsh fact about 
which Ihere aie not two opinions is that 
the prices of branded consumer 
products have maintained a steady up¬ 
ward trend this year, regardless of other 
events taking place in the economy. A 
study of consumer product prices over 
the last five years, conducted by the 
Operations Research Group (ORG), 
has shown that with very few excep¬ 
tions, there has been a steady, upward 
trend in the prices of major branded 
consumer food products and toiletries. 
Barring a few exceptions, the rate of 
inllation in prices of common articles 
of consumption has kept pace w ith, or 
even outstripped the rate of increase m 
the general price index. However, the 
inexorable rise in prices has also forced 
some interesting changes m consump¬ 
tion patterns within some categories. 
What is of immediate concern, how¬ 
ever is the increase in prices which 
have taken place dm ing 1990-1991. 

Jn some areas like milk products 


I and cooking oils, there have been spec- 
; tacular increases within a span of few 
; months, which have had a considerable 
I impact on consumer behaviour, I Vices, 
which had always been a major factor 
in influencing consumer-purchase 
decisions, have suddenly assumed 
critical importance. There is usually a 
, seasonal decline in prices after Sep- 
I icmbcr because of the arrival of Kliarif 
, Crop but 1990 had been a special case. 

! Despite a third bumper monsoon m a 
' row, prices have been rising instead of 
! falling since September 90. 

Ordinarily prices obey the dictates 
of ‘demand and supply phenomenon' al 
! a given-point of time. But with the 
I explosion of population right at our 
, threshold, any talk of curbing or con- 
: trolling the demand for essentials of 
, life, is like putting the carl IxMore the 
' horse or casting pearls before a sw me. 
Policy makers and planners are lully 
aware of the catastrophe that an uncon- 
i trolled population can cause to the sys¬ 
tem, however efficient and elegant it 
may. Mere platitudes and persuasuv-i to 
I put under cheque this monster have 
, failed to yield results and no amount of 
i mean incentives is going to abate the 
I gravity of situation that stares us in the 
face. The .sooner we convince oursel¬ 
ves of the need to lake drastic measures 
in this regard, the belter it will be for 
; the country and for those w ho are likely 
j to fall victims to every-day shonages 
I and shrinking of their purchasing 
; power. 

i Resides, the people of the country 
i as‘a whole should be educated and m- 
i slrueted that there are no short cuts to 
prosperity, although some un¬ 
scrupulous and unprincipled goons 
may have acquired wealth and other 
po.ssessions through dubious means. 
Nor IS the policy of ‘populism’ an 
answer to our ever-growmg problems. 
1 We have seen that under one dispensa¬ 


tion ‘loan melas' are arranged and 
money distributed for considerations 
other than economic and equity; under 
another dispensation loans worth 
thousands of crores are waived off and 
thus circulation of unproductive 
money and budgetary deficits, both of 
Centre and Slates, are pushed further in 
the name of ‘social justice’ 
‘egalitarianism’ ct al Quite often in the 
name of seminars, symposia, meetings, 
group-discLissions, inaugurations, 
commissions and committee, wasteful 
expenditure is legitimised, which 
makes the money-supply more elastic 
and enervating. Over the years, genera¬ 
tion of black-money and the role of 
‘parallel economy’ have played havoc 
w ith the psychic of common man and 
thus have distorted and disfigured all 
talk of socio-economic et|uality’ and 
rule of law. With bags full of ‘black- 
money’ and ‘fiv'^-star’ culiare the cur¬ 
rent coin, conspicuous living and open 
display of ‘money-power’ are but the 
natural consequences of these distor¬ 
tions. 

One can count mmy other factors 
that have contributed to the perennial, 
painful and poignant pressure of prices 
on a common man’s life, for whom 
even providing two square meals a day 
to himself and to his family are becom¬ 
ing an unending nightmare. The cult of 
consumerism, however fragile, is en¬ 
compassing more and more votaries in 
its fold. 

A receni study has shown that con¬ 
sumer items from shampoos and tooth¬ 
paste to two-wheelers and refngerators 
are slow ly becoming a regular feature 
of village homes. A numbe r of factors 
seem to have propelled a boom in the 
sale of consumer goods in rural 
markets. The Green Revolution, along 
with While Revolution; remittances 
from abroad of such Indians as have 
gone abroad, mostly to the Gulf 
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countries; improved literacy and ! 
education etc are creating demands, for | 
goods, the rall-oiil ot which is in- ' 
evitable on the enlire inlra-siriiclure of j 
essential and non-essenlial articles of ^ 
mass consumption Many a time aiiifi- i 
cial scarcities are created by a quick j 
quirk of circumsiunces like ‘bandhs, 
strikes, cuIlc\^s^ complete or partial 
break-do\^n ol transport ncl-woik due 
to happenings, agitations, protests m 
areas ol supply of essential com- 
nuKlities like food grains, edible oils, 
coal, txrtroleum products etc etc. And 
all these adverse and abnonual causes 
push the prices further up on the graph 
and It IS a common experience that 
once the prices have enjoved the ascent 
towards sky, they lefuse to come down 
easily and volunlarily. whatever be the 
intensity of prayers, pleadings or pev- 
suasions of ‘powei s-ihat-be'. 

Statistics can be juggled around to 
project any number ol rates of infla¬ 
tion. The ground realities tell a much 
more depressing and dubious storv of 
how the value of rupee is shrinking 
rapidly. More im|)ortant, some fun¬ 
damental issues related to the [X'lsist- 
cncc and pres^urc ol mllation in the 
economy cannot be wished away or 
brushed under the carpel by any 
amount of cosmetic juggler^' of words 
and expressions. Across the board, and 
across different income speclrums, in- 
Hation has hit the citi/en very hard. It 
is a different matter how' each segment 
of society reacts. For the aflluenl, the 
erosion of money-value is the least 
bothering problem. Business and trad¬ 
ing groups leel the pinch for a while 
and then adjust themselves to the on¬ 
going developments by managing the ^ 
‘cost and sale' economics of their 
respective trades and business. Highly 
orgam/ed sections, whether in public 
or private sectors, are compensated for , 
any loss ol real wages in the lorm of | 
'dearness allowance’, which is peri¬ 
odically revised without much fuss or | 
fury. The vast un-organi/ed man¬ 
power. whethei in urban or rural areas, 
as also the dailv wage-earners, arc left 
to fend for themselves and those living ! 
below the poverl\ line, can do nothing i 
except looking low^ards heaven be- ' 
cause the God is m heaven and all is 
right with world below. 
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I'hc favourite pastime of many 
analysis now seems to be a discourse 
on how this scourge has been predicted 
for years and for the apologists, the 
easiest course to get out of the jam is 
pass the buck and disown the baby. But 
those who are affected and whose ex¬ 
istence has become a tightrope walking 
I ail to understand how, despite a third 
successive bumper crop in the offing, 
prices of food-grams have shot up by 
almost 40 per cent in the last thiee 
>ears, defying elementary supply- 
demand economics. The seasonal fall 
in prices, which used to be witnessed 
after harvesting season in the past, has 
been missing from the Indian economy. 
Baflling enough, even in markets and 
mdusiries which claim to be suffering 
from excess capacities and giuts, there 
has been no let-up m the relentless 
price spiral. According to a number of 
studies, the de facto rates ot' inflation, 
for very low income families who 
spend their entire income on food, 
housing, medicines, and clothing, this 
year will be close to 25 per cent For 
belter off families too, who can afford 
the luxuries of a T.V., vehicle and out¬ 
ings, the price rise would work out to 
20 per cent at the least. 

llie most suri^rising of trends is the 
rise in loodgrain prices despite bounti¬ 
ful crops. Related to this is the un¬ 
reasonable rise III prices after 
harvesting. Tlie major reason behind 
lhe.se are the now regular increases in 
procurement prices of focKigrains an¬ 
nounced by the government. As politi¬ 
cal stakes have become higher, 
governments through most of the 
eighties re.sortcd to arbitrary increases 
m purchase prices. While many 
economists do not dispute the ethics 
and justification of these hikes, they 
object to the politics behind them. A 
stage has now been reached where the 
market discounts the puce rises even 
before they occur because of their in¬ 
evitability. 

The price situation is “extremely 
disturbing” and the current trends indi¬ 
cate that the inllation rate may be a 
double-digit figure this year, according 
to a “mid year review of the economy 
(1990-1991)” prepared by the eminent 
economist. Dr Malcolm S. Adiseshiah. 
The hike in oil prices will have cascad¬ 


ing effects on all forms of transport and 
the prices of primary articles carried by 
it. The Gulf crisis will also make it 
more difficult to attain the year's 
savings target of 21 per cent of GDP. 
There IS a danger of remittances from 
the region as a whole falling with a 
dampening effect on achieving the 
savings target. The health of the 
I economy this year will depend on the 
j thrust area.s—employment and agricul- 
I lure, being accompanied by fiscal 
I stability, reversing price inHation and 
j correcting the growing pressure on the 
j balance of payments, 
j Another startling revelation that a 
i voluntary organi/ation like ‘Gonsumer 
; Guidance Society of India’ has brought 
: to the fore focuses attention on the 
I helplessness of the Indian consumer 
1 who stands cheated in another subtle 
, manner. While previously it was the 
I retailer who was arbitrarily hiking the 
i price and raking in unfair profits, it is 
1 now the manufacturer who is arbilrari- 
I ly laising prices in order U) make a pile 
I and fortune at the expense of the hap- 
i less public. The common man stands 
! where he w^as before the hard-won rule 
I prohibiting the “Local Taxes Levy” 

' (Notification May 1990)-- in a posi- 
I tion of vulnerable helplessness. As 
; house wives would testify even the 
I prices of vegetables hardly climb down 
I from the olympian heights during 
I winters when the markets are Hush 
j with produce. 

I 

Most do not expect any let up in 
this trend since rising expectations 
have become inherent in the 
economic system. For any let up in 
the price spiral to be possible, the 
j inherent structural deficiencies in the 
economy and before that, in our life 
style, thinking, modus operandi and 
approach to national problems will 
have to be clearly defined and 
tackled. Otherwise die housewife's 
monthly budget shall remain under 
heavy pressure, notwithstanding the 
hollow homilies and empty promises 
of the ‘package of measures’ about to 
dawn and herald a new era. While the 
vaunted ‘Consumer boom' in the In¬ 
dian market has not yet lost steam, if 
the price line continue its ceaseless 
climb, the future might not prove to 
be as rosy. 
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Our National Character 


R omain Rolland’s empathy spills 
over to embrace Irulia as a living 
entity making him declare, “1 am per¬ 
haps at heart half an Indian" or “It will 
be soon time for my soul to find its true 
milieu for I have the feeling that m this 
incarnation I went to a wrong house!" 
On his encounter with Indian thought 
he would say likewise, “Never at any 
momeni have 1 felt myself a stranger. It 
was like my own treasure left buried 
and now finding again." 

There is .something eternal and im¬ 
mortal in Indian ethos that has always 
captured the imagination of the dis¬ 
cerning minds, both at home and 
abmad, notwithstanding the ha/.e and 
horror that has engulfed her from time 
to lime. If over a long period ol our 
history certain glaring and galling 
aberrations and distortions have crept 
into our national character, the reasons 
for these cracks and crookedness are 
not far to .seek. 

Just as human character and con¬ 
duct are subject to change similarly na¬ 
tional character is bound to come under 
metamorphosis due to factors beyond 
our immediate comprehension and 
compilation, h'aclors, both physical, 
like land-.scape, climate, geography, 
history etc, and spiritual, like religion, 
scriptures, myths and mythology, 
epics, traditions, rituals etc, mould and 
chisel the national consciousness as 
well as Its subconsciousness over a 
period .seldom grasped and accepted by 
a narrow out-look and clo.sed confines 
of egotism. 

No other nation has shown as 
much mental resilience and assimila¬ 
tion as we have exhibited throughout 
the ages, the result of which is a near 
total acceptance and respect for various 
religions, thoughts, languages, cultural 
sweeps et al. It is an altogether a dif¬ 
ferent matter that we have been sub¬ 
jected to all types of exploitation, 
suffering and humiliation at the hands 
of foreign invaders and rulers.Despite 
having suffered the brutality of ihe 


alien rule for a couple of centuries, wc 
have not hesitated m owning and 
I adapting the foreign inlluences that 
I have become the order of the day. With 
no ill-will towards our ‘one-time’ 
masters and exploiters, we have 
retained many of their institutions and 
iikkIcs of inter-aclion and mtcr-com- 
munication 

Some of the fascinating facets of 
our national character, both m content 
and conception are solx^r and silent 
like the deej) sea, touching and lui- 
bulent like a hill-stream, caressing and 
creative like the (ianges. II al limes 
there are sporadic violent eruptions in 
the name of race, region or religion. 

! they are only the handiwork ol the 
manipulative and misehievous, erally 
and cunning The people al large are 
gullible and credulous and if the con¬ 
tours and curves of their character ha\ e 
undergone any perceptible change, it is 
due to the pulls and pressuies ol then 
social surroundings. 

People generallv complain ih.ii m 
, the not very distant past, men and 
women were moved and motivated b\ 
a prolound sense of duty tow arils ilie 
i national goal of independence and 
eradication of mass exploilalion and 
discrimination But lixlay degeneration 
in character has set m to such an extent 
1 that Ihe ‘dramatis personae' at the 
helm of affairs fail to see beyond their 
j nose arul unabashedly indulge in 
I double-talk and double-deal. Ihe 
j growing hialu^ between their woriis 
‘ and deeds; ihe nasty nerves between 
I money-power and muscle-powei, are a 
I sad commentary on the present state ol 
I affairs Willy-nilly we have to swallow 
! the painful fact down our ihroals that 
; some people do thrive more in 
! hypiK'iisy than in plain-speaking but 
the majority still believes that this 
erosion of values and corrosion m char- 
I acler are only a temporary abrasion and 
will soon disintegrate and disappear 
when the hollowness of excessive 
materialistic glitter and glamour stands 


exposed al the altar ol our age-old w is- 
tlom and len*iLity ol characlei. 

Anolhei strange but salient trait of 
our characlei is that wc denounce and 
decry the flows and faults of the living 
but w ilh equal vehemence and ease sel¬ 
dom tail to condole iind cry for the 
same dead and departed, however 
sinister and sullied their conduct might 
have lx.*en in iheirday today life In our 
peisonal lile, we do everything to keep 
our home and body clean but seldom 
bother to remove the tilth and froth 
Irom our neighbourhood. 

I here is no denying the fact that 
our long history is replete vv ith men and 
women t)l rare courage, conviction and 
commitment; men who for the sake of 
duty' idhannai peisonal honour and 
national miegration. truth and non¬ 
violence. embracetl llie gallows and 
lei I then maiks on the sands of lime as 
immortal legends oi valour and chival¬ 
ry. Ilie saga of then lives symbolises 
and epitomises the best and the most 
virtuous vibration and vivacity ol our 
national characlei In Ihe face of a 
grave ciisis and foreign aggression, the 
most sublime and supreme passion of 
patriotism shows itself instantly and 
spontaneously in us and like a tornado. 
It washes away the dirt and dust of 
petty politics and pieconceplions from 
can biased minds. 

We have always cheiished peace 
and pios|vniy. not only for ourselves 
but also for the whole mankind. 
Pacilists as we aie, we pul our faith in 
the dictum of "foigiveness is gcxili- 
ness”. Our patience to suffer and our 
capacity to sacnlice have been the sub¬ 
jects ol out lolk songs and folk talcs. 
Our hospitality and warmth of 
Iriendship towards Inends and foes 
alike are the hallowed hall-marks of 
our national character. In the mad race 
towards nuxlemisaiion and modernity, 
some warpmgs and disfigunngs may 
liave surfaced on our face but the core 
of our national character still remains 
solid, strong and stable. 
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COVER FEATUrtt 


Grave Economic Crisis: 
Multi-faceted Challenges 


Unprccedented developments, 
most of them caused hy ill-conceivcd 
policies of the Government and the 
follies of politicians, have landed the 
country in a ^rave economic (risis 
The Government, as the ne^\' Finance 
Minister admitted on December 11, 
1990, has played enough politic\ with 
the economy. The crisis [>ets worse as 
days pass. The time has now come to 
take hard decisions w'hich w ill mean 
greater burdens on the people of all 
catef^ories The nation cannot hope to 
survive with i^apini^ budget deficits, 
the recurrin\i foreii^n CAchan^e crisis, 
the ever-increasin\' debt, the implicit 
financial (tblr.^ations and the soarini^ 
prices 

This Co\er Storv pie.sents the real 
picture of the multi-faceted challen\’e\ 
and suf^f^ests .some lemcdies 

I. Introduction 

ndia's complex economy has during 
the past few months been deteriorat¬ 
ing. In almost all arenas of economic 
activity there is a gr^nving cause for 
deep concern and anxiety. It is not only 
the current period that rellects the con¬ 
tinuing slide downhill; the future too 
looks grim. The ciMning weeks—the 
first quarter of the New Year 1991 — 
may turn out to he a period of deep 
despair and intense hardships, espe¬ 
cially for the masses whose capacity 
for bearing economic burdens is ex¬ 
tremely limited, if not virtually non-ex¬ 
istent. 

I’he country's problems, from the 
people’s standpoint, emanate from 
several direLtivms I'ii nI and toremost is 
the inflation which manifests itself, 
from the housewife's and the daily 
wage earner’s angle, in soaring prices 
and the sharp dent in tlve lainily budgei. 
The inflation has now reached double 
figures.’ Gradually, the cost of living 
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has been mounting, causing much dis¬ 
tress to the vast body of the people. 
Second, there are the fiscal imbalances 
in the national economy. These im¬ 
balances are not new; the country is 
familiar enough with the distortions 
and lack of the requisite balance. Third, 
there is the increasingly disconcerting 
phenomenon of falling exports and in¬ 
creasing imports. The trade deficit has 
been widening. Fourth, there are the 
acute balance of payments difficulties 
and the foreign exchange crisis which 
are a sequel to the shortcomings and 
deficiencies listed above. 

The politics of opportunism and 
the Govemmenl’s populist measures 
such as loan waiving schemes and the 
all-out bid to please the fanners by en¬ 
hancing procurement prices of agricul¬ 
tural produce every year. 

There seems to be no escape from 
the danger signals visible on all sides. 
These signals call for considerable 
belt-tightening which is bound to cause 
widespread criticism from the sections 
of society whom the Government does 
not wish to displease (they constitute 
the vital political vote banks). This 
consideration compounds the already 
tough challenges and poses dilemmas 
of a peculiiirly fonnidable nature. In 
consequence, the political will and 
courage to risk the loss of votes at the 
battle of the hustings, are lacking. 

The Chandra Shekhar Govern¬ 
ment’s dilemma is particularly com¬ 
plex; whichever course it adopts under 
the leadership of the s(x;ialist Prime 
Minister, it will either hasten the 
regime’s downfall or, if the policy of 
populism and of avoiding political 
risks or skirting the challenges .some¬ 
how, land the country in a deeper 
malaise from which it would lake years 
. iM. .«j. TI:. ; ’ ' enf arrangement at 
the Centre cannot iu'jl .'?-y ' ince 

Mr Rajiv Gandhi and the Congre.s'.-l 


can bring about the downfall of the 
absurd minority minisiiy merely by an- 
' nouncing withdrawal of support. 

The harsh critics of the Jiuiata Dal 
: (S) hold the view that the next poll will 
be held within a couple of months, pos¬ 
sibly after the budget presentation. The 
thorny problems confronting the 
Government, they assert, cannot be 
tackled by the totally uniTepresentative 
ministerial set-up currently in power. 
Hence the urgent need, so their argu¬ 
ment runs, to hold fresh elections. A 
strong, fully representative ministry, 
w ith a stable majoril> and wdihoul the 
necessity of the Prime Minister having 
to lo(^k constantly over his shoulders to 
ensure a large dependable fkx:k, alone 
can overcome the numerous challen¬ 
ges, national and international, facing 
us. 

II. The Prices Problem 

D uring the past decade and more, 
each Prime Minister declared on 
assuming office that curbing prices 
would be his first priority and that he or 
she (Mrs Indira Gandhi did the same) 
would leave no stone unturned to 
achieve this aim. But the assurances 
were soon forgotten, and the price 
I situation showed little improvement. 

The inexorable inflation has continued. 

; The people still groan under the burden 
' of the soaring prices of essential com- 
; modities. The credibility of the 
I Government, regardless of its party 
j complexion, has been eroded, and a 
stage has been reached when all 
promises of Ministers to bring down 
' prices soon merely invite derisive com- 
1 ment. 

I 

I The fact is that curbing inflation- 
j ary trends effectively is not possible as 
I long as the manipulators in the 
I economic arena—the manufacturers, 
I the businessmen and traders at various 
, levels—persist in hoarding, black 




marketing and profiteering on goods, j 
Wielding the big slick against these I 
economic olTcnders requires firm and ; 
ruthless executive action which no one 
in this country has the courage to take. 
The democratic structure and the 
political factors, including the depend¬ 
ence of politicians on the industrialists i 
and the trading community for election 1 
finances, account for the malaise. At 
present there is no iiulication that the 
real culprits responsible for price in¬ 
creases even in >ears of plenty (bumper 
crops, large marketable surpluses, 
ample food reserves for meeting all 
contingencies), will he hauled up. Thus 
there is a vicious circle that hinders 
effective steps to control inflation and 
sleep price increases. 

It vKould be relevant to quote 
recent official statistics. Fhe prices in¬ 
creased sharply, rising by as much as 
9.7 per cent during the tenure of the 
National Front (jovernment which was 
supposed to be a people’s regime work¬ 
ing consianti) in the public interest. 
The price increase was particularly 
sharp for primary articles (at wholesale 
as well as retail levels). With 1981-82= 
100 as the base, the increase was as 
much as l's.2 per cent in the period 
between December 4, 1989 (the Na¬ 
tional Government had assumed oftice 
at that time) and October 27, 1990. 

Food Articles: The prices of food 
articles witnessed an even sharper in¬ 
crease as 14.2 per cent (average). 
Vegetables became costlier by 33.8 per 
cent, fmits by 28.3 per cent, pulses by 
9.4 per cent, cereals by 6.7 per cent— 
despite good crops for the third year in 
succession. Again, on an average 
weekly basis between April and Oc¬ 
tober, 1990, the overall price level rose 
by 7.4 per cent, while the prices of 
primary articles were higher by 12 per 
cent and of food aiiicles by 15.5 per 
cent. Obviously the price rise in 1990 
greatly affected the masses—the major 
part of whose income is spent on food 
and primary articles. It needs to be 
noted that in 1989 the rise in prices was 
much less—overall 7.5 per cent, 
primary articles by 6.4 per cent and 
food articles by 5.2 per cent. 

The total foodgrains production 
amounted to 170.3 million tonnes in 
1988-89 and to 171.2 million in 1989- 
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90. 1'he pervasive rt'etidj) in the prices i 
of primary food was naturally 

severe on those sections of society ' 
whose wages are not indexed to infla- i 
tion—that is, those who are wage i 
earners. Over the same period the 
prices of manufactured articles, the ' 
largest group in the index saw relative¬ 
ly subdued trends, except in edible oils. 
Manufactured food products rose by 
8.3 per cent compared to more than 
twice that figure (19.6 per cent) m the 
previous year. Again, edible oil prices 
mcreasetl steeply by 15.6 per cent be¬ 
tween April and September 1990, 
against 1.2 [X'r cent in 1989. These oils 
are consumed by the general mass of 
people who have been major sufferers 
on this account also. Moreover, the 
market trends in 1990 were affectetl b\ 
the awareness among the trailers that 
the indecisive Government woukl not 
be able to arrange adequate imports ol 
edible oils because of the loreign e\- 
, change crisis. 

Tlie hike in the prices of petroleum 
and petroleum products as a sequel to 
the Gulf crisis has further intensified 
the inflationary trends. Transport costs 
have ri.sen and gods carriers naturally 
charge more for their operations; so, as 
a result of the chain reaction, the prices 
of almost all articles have been going 
' up. Moreover, with the money supply 
I with the public having increased sub¬ 
stantially as a result of faulty olticial 
policies, the inflationary trend has Ix'en 
; further fed. 

I III. Budget Deficits 

A n unhealthy feature of the Indian 
economy has been the continuing 
and ever-increasing budget deficits. 
For several yeare in the eighties there 
was a deficit on revenue account; so 
much so that revenue expenditure was 
financed in part by borrowing. This 
shortfall inevitably became a factor m 
the inflationary' spiral by aggravating 
shortages in supplies. \Vith very few 
exceptions, the deficit, as estimated in 
the annual budget, is exceeded substan- 
j tially by the end of the financial year. 
Among the principal reasons are: ex¬ 
cessive government spending; inade¬ 
quate mobilisation of resource'-, 
unsound management and Govern¬ 
ment’s populist measures which ar' in¬ 
defensible on fiscal grounds. The fiscal 


indiscipline is another factor that ac¬ 
counts for many of the country’s 
economic ills. 



The (j()\ernmenl's expenditure 
needs to be biough.l under control and 
ralionaliseil. The private sector should 
be asked to lake o\ cr enhanced respon- 
sibililies. including creation of in¬ 
frastructural facilities Another cause 
of the fiscal shortfalls is the practice of 
giving liberal subsidies, especially on 
food and fertilisers (these amounted to 
Rs 6200 crore) to keep the farmers 
happy, regardless of the extent of the 
burden on the exchequer. 

I here i^ aUo need lo keep the 
ilefence budgets under control. Of 
course the ci'untiy 's defence require¬ 
ments must be adequately met. Nation¬ 
al security is a m.iiier of the highest 
priority, but even military commen¬ 
tators agree ihat there is some wa.ste 
and unnecessary expenditure. Since 
defence outlays are regarded as a 
sacrcii cow. there is \ery little scrutiny 
of expenditure in this sector. The 
foreign exchange content of the expen¬ 
diture IS also h:gh and can be curtailed 
with more and more indigenous 
production of defence-ielaied items. 

The budget deficit during the cur¬ 
rent year, hopefully pul at Rs 7200 
crore by Mr Madhu Dandavate early 
last year, is likely to exceed Rs 13000 
crore, largely because of the heavy bur¬ 
den of the Gulf crisis which has af¬ 
fected this couniry s economy in 
several way s- -soaring oil import bill, 
fall m remittances by Indians in the 
West Asian legion and additional ex¬ 
penditure on linked problems. Various 
agitations and the spurt m communal 
riots ha\e caused more losses. 
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IV. Loans and Aid from IMF 

P rime Mimsiei ('hamira Shekhar 
and several other socialisl-orienled 
men commanding inl'luence have been 
warning against acce|)tance of IMP' 
conditions lor the financial assistance 
the country urgently needs. Rut the 
IMF’s extended rmanemg facilitN 
seems to manv others to be an immedi¬ 
ate remedy, (even though a mere 
respite) for the I'lnancial crisis facing 
the country. Rut the opposition to an 
approach to the IMF has lalely been 
softening because of the harsh leahties 
and the non-availability, except on \ery 
harsh and unaccepuiblc terms, ol loans 
from other foreign financiers 

It is learnt that the giant .American 
and Japanese banks, which have plenty 
of funds for assisting neetly countiies, 
are reluctant it^ come to India's aid. fhe 
political instability and chaotic condi¬ 
tions in large areas have kept many 
potential investors awa> Moreover, 
they are reportedly busy strengthening 
their own balance-sheets to cover their 
high-risk domestic loans. In view ot the 
virtual repudiation or indetmile 
postponement ol the loan repayments 
by some Latin .Ameiican countries, 
foreign banks have become more 
cautious. Shoil-term advances can be 
had, but these ma\ not solve India's 
problems. 

The IMF umbrella isconsklered b\ 
many financial experts to be the onl\ 
effective remedy lor India's ills in these 
circumstances. The most objectionable 
condition generally attached to IMP 
loans is devaluation ot the currenev ot 
which India's expenence has been lar 
from happy. Rupee devaluation is 
taking place in some manner every 
other day. some economists fX'iint out; 
so, if the IMP conditionality is ac¬ 
cepted, nothing much would be lost 
while the gain would fully compensate 
us. 

The ('n)veinor ol the Reserve R.mk 
has assured that there will be no dis¬ 
creet devalUiiiioii “No large devalua¬ 
tion of the mpee will take place", he 
has said. But this assurance dcK's not 
rule out indirect or small-scale 
devaluation. F^veii il there is no 
devaluation as such, the IMP is very 
unlikely to give India the amount it 
requires without insisting on lulfilment 
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of certain other conditions and “sug- 
gestions " such as sharply curtailing the 
dominance of the public sector and fur¬ 
ther hlx'ialisation of the economy so as 
to offer more opportunities for private 
investors. 


^ -External 

and 

Internal 

Debt 



Dehl trap and F'orcign Kxchange 
(’risis: India's external debt has been 
mounting with the passage of years 
The debt is now put at Rs 97,795 crore 
or 22 per cent of the (Jross National 
Product (GNP). fhe debt service ratio 
has gone up to a very high level—30 
per cent, dlie more we borrow from 
external sources, the higher the repay¬ 
ments ratio and the lesser the net 
amount available for use within the 
country after allowing for the payment 
ot interest and meeting other debt 
obligations. While the latest figures are 
not yet available, the data i|uoted by 
tormer P’mance .Minister Madhu Oan- 
davate on March iJ., 1990, was reveal¬ 
ing enough. India's outstanding 
aggregate internal and external debt, as 
at the end ol March, I9S9. was Rs 
2,03.726 crore and Rs 6S,S3I crore 
respectively, d'he amount of interest 
payments during 19SS- S9 on internal 
debt was put at Rs I4,27X crore and on 
external debt at Rs 2695 crore. 

V. Imports & Exports 

C ertain trends in the arena ol exfxirts 
are particulaily noticeable. The 
overall picture is disheartening, with 
imports increasing and exports much 
lower than the targeted figure. In the 
first five months of 1990 the external 
perlbrmance dropped to 22.5 per cent 
against 38.1 per cent in the earlier year. 
The repatriation of external export 
earnings to the country were delayed m 
the hope ol further reduction in the 


I value of the rupee—vis-a-vis foreign 
I currencies. The tendency of the export 
: earners to keep the money out of the 
countiy is costing the nation dearly. 

; In his address at Calcutta on 
i December 6, 1990, the Governor of the 
Reserve Bank was rightly critical of the 
large industrial houses for their perfor¬ 
mance on the exports front. While there 
IS immediate need for a spurt in ex- 
1 ports, the industrial and business firms 
I have been offering various excuses for 
; the unsatisfactory performance. At 
I present the Union Government has to 
1 repeatedly prod industry to take 
i measures for more exports. Sufficient 
1 incentives have already Ix'cn provided 
! by the Government, but business and 
industi-y demand more—apparently to 
I step up then profits. 

It IS not possible to maintain or 
extend the policy of liberalisation un- 
. less the exports are increased substan- 
; tially. The Reserve Bank Governor has 
stressed that it is counter-productive to 
i restrict imports because it affects 
domestic production and exports ad¬ 
versely. 

Accordmg to experts, it should be 
possible for the country in course of 
time to increase exports {o such an ex¬ 
tent as to bring down the trade deficit to 
a manageable limit. I’his will of course 
take time, but steps need to be taken 
right now to achieve that goal as early 
as possible. 

It IS also clear that the disruption of 
our Gulf markets as well as the slow- 
I down of global economy continue to 
I affect our exports. Moreover, (this fac- 
' tor makes the situation still worse) im- 
; ports as a whole will necessarily 
i increase because of the Gulf crisis. 

; Fvery Union Minister for Com- 
, mcrcc stresses the importance of step- 
1 ping up exports. The Government 
offers several incentives and gives 
awards for commendable performance 
: to business hou.ses and others for dis- 
; tinction in this field. But the discon- 
I certing gap in the balance of payments 
(BOP) remains. So the Government’s 
policy has not succeeded in reducing 
the implicit drain on the exchequer. 

In 1990 the Government of India 
accepted a plan to boost the share of 
exports in the Gross Domestic Product 
' from 7 per cent to 10 per cent over a 
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period of two to three years. For this 
aim, optimal utilisation of our natural 
resources, labour and production 
capacities is a must. There is however 
a danger that if the exports are at the 
cost of current consumptipn needs of 
the people and have to be heavily sub¬ 
sidised in various ways, the effect on 
the distribution of the national income 
would be adverse. 

According to an official an¬ 
nouncement in October last, the 
Government expected to mop up Rs 
2000 crore to Rs 2500 crore through 
exports of large quantities of 
foodgrains. But world commodity 
prices have fallen substantially. So this 
expectation may not materialise to the 
extent estimated. 

It has also to be borne in mind that 
one cause of our increasing foreign in¬ 
debtedness is the misplaced emphasis 
on creating a special export sector in 
the economy. Subsidised exports have 
failed to bring under control the in¬ 
creasing deficit on current account and 
case the balance of payments problem. 
The big business houses have taken 
advantage of the subsidies and conces¬ 
sions, while the jx^oplc generally have 
been placed at a disadvantage. 

VI. Public Sector—White 
Elephant 

ndia’s public sector, established with 
much hope, has actually been worse 
than a white elephant, incurring huge 
los.ses year alter year. Owing to mi.s- 
management, sheer inefficiency, waste I 
and worse, the public sector losses ! 
have been mounting, in spite of operat- j 
ing in certain monopoly areas. The j 
latest report of the Comptroller and i 
Auditor-General (for 1989) brings out 
the dismal slate of affairs in public sec¬ 
tor commercial enterprises: 56 com¬ 
panies have lost Rs 6712.98 crore, 
exceeding their paid-up capital of Rs 
3065.79 crore, by 219 per cent. 

A further 90 companies have 
reported a loss of Rs 1524 crore. The 
few companies that make profit do so 
because the prices of their products are 
artificially high, as in the case of 
petroleum. The amount invested and 
the loans given by the banks to the 
public sector might as well be written 
off. A sum of Rs 166.88 crore was writ¬ 


ten off a couple of years ago. Almost 
every year a good part of this amount is j 
either waived or re-scheduled. As 
many as 42 companies were granted | 
moratorium, and there were many i 
other defaulting finns. ! 

These figures relate to Central i 
Government undertakings. Crores of j 
rupees have been invested by State i 
Governments and most of the State- | 
owned firms are running at a lose—all | 
at the cost of the taxpayer of course. 1 
Government undertakings engaged m i 
various constmetive activities, such as 
forests, tree planting, land improve¬ 
ment and water supply for “thirsty" 
areas, have no impressive results to 
show—except on paper. 

It is e.stimated that half of the 36 
boards and corporations set up by the 
Punjab Government are incurring los¬ 
ses to the tune of Rs 500 crore. And yet 
the Government continues to grant 
them loans and to provide other assis¬ 
tance—even in cases where accurate 
up-to-date accounts and audited 
reports are not available for inspection. 
The bureaucrats seem to have vested 
interests in continuance of these losing 
concerns; they have cosy berths and 
enjoy patronage and perks. 

VII. impact of Bandhs and 
Curfew 

uring the second half of the year 
1990, the common man’s 
economic hardships became more in¬ 
tense as a result of the Bandhs, distur¬ 
bances and disruption of activity m 
various parts of the country, especially 
the northern and Central States. Hie 
supply of goods, notably the perishable 
commodities, was interrupted for many 
days. The daily wage earner’s income 
fell shar^ily because of the stoppage of 
work, the frequent imposition of cur¬ 
few which in many cases caused virtual 
starvation to thousands of people. No 
work and hence there was no income, 
they had no rc.serves to fall back upon. 

Thus agitations on one count or 
another and the resultant civil disorder 
(the principal causes were the Mandal 
reservations, the announcements made 
by Mr V.P. Singh, the Aycxlhya Temple 
agitation and the resurgence of com- 
munalism and fundamentalism). 

For these campaigns the country is 


paying a heavy price in the economic 
arena. Production fell because of the 
disruption; hence the exports also 
decreased. Low production inevitably 
got leflected in higher prices, 
shortages, profiteering, black market, 
lower government revenues, lower 
yield from excise duties because of the 
fall in production caused by closure of 
factories. Curfew and agitations 
prevented factory labour from going to 
places of work. Another result has been 
the increase in the budget deficits of 
both the Central Government and the 
i Stales. When tax collections fall, a 
I chain reaction is set in motion. This 
multiplies the economic hardships of 
the common people. Larger budget 
deficits lead to more inflation which 
means further rise in prices, the 
beneficiaries being the business com¬ 
munity. 

Even the professionals and self- 
employed people have suffered be- 
cau.se of the too frequent agitations. 
Normalcy in markets and fiow of sup¬ 
plies still seems far away. The condi¬ 
tions arc unstable, and the political 
uncertainty at the Centre has repercus¬ 
sions m the .States many ol which are 
gripped by insiabilil). This in turn dis¬ 
couraged investment and disrupted 
fruitful activity. The spurt of com¬ 
munal riots in several Slates, described 
as among the worst ever, have created 
panic in many areas, ad verse I v affect¬ 
ing economic plans. 

However, amidst the all-round 
gloomy picture painted by most 
economists, spokesmen of industry and 
business and political commentators 
there is a silver-lming- as.sessment of 
the brighter side bv the Governor of 
Reserve Bank of India. The economic 
, scenario, according to him, is not so 
gloomy as has been projected by .some 
[■lersons. For one thing, agricultural and 
industrial production in 1990 is higher 
and the prospects for the future are en¬ 
couraging. Sugar production during the 
i sugar year ended September, 1990, was 
j a record 109.87 lakh tonnes, against 
I 87.52 lakh tonnes in 1989. 

I 

The balance of payments position 
is admittedly not satisfactory, but the 
I RBI has assured that it would be kept 
' within limns. The Government would 
' be able to fully meet its external pay- 
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merits obligations. Hut “considerable 
belt lightening would be necessary. 
This lighlening would alTeci several 
sections of society; notably the I'anners 
and other benet'iciaries of subsidies, 
both direct and hidden. 

As for correction of the overall fis¬ 
cal dislorlKMis, It has to be ivnienibcred 
that the l^S A has been iiy ing lor the past 
decade locoiTccl its imbalances but had 
not succeeded in doing so. 

VIII. Measures to Counter 
Crisis 

T he adverse tactoI^—the oil criNis. 

the spiralling prices, the grim trade 
scenario, the larger budget delici! 
caused largely by revenue shoiitalls 
and increasing Government expendi¬ 
ture including the give-aways, the 
bloated bureaucracy and soaring cost 
of inainlaining law and order—all con¬ 
tinue. The dithering at the Centre, the 
indecision on vital economic matters 
due to the continuance of a ridiculously 
small minority government and the 
lack of sound economic regeneration 
policies pose grave threats. The politi¬ 
cal uncertainty accounts for the tardy 
action. The steps so far announced— 
the curbs on petrol consumption and 
the 25 per cent increase in oil prices, 
the austerity drive launched early in 
December, will make only a marginal 
impact on the situation. 

The foreign e.xchange crisis needs 
to be tackled with a greater sense of 
urgency. Tlie “invisible loss" in foreign 
exchange should be countered. In 19S9- 
90 the balance of trade deficit was Rs 
7731 crore but the balance ol payments 
deficit was higher (Rs 1I,(KK) crore). 
This meant an invisible loss of Rs 3269 
crore. The invisible loss in 1990-91 may 
increase to Rs 35(X) crore A major cause 
is the increasing debt serv'ice burden. 
The foreign exchange crunch needs to 
be effectively tackled. 

Greater attention should be paid to 
the heavy petroleum bill which the 
country has to meet every year. ITie net 
imports of oil in 1990-91 were pul at Rs 
7164 crore. but the actual amount is like¬ 
ly to be larger since there are few signs 
of return of nomialcy in the (lulf region 
and in other vital areas. 


It is not widely known that the 
Bombay High oil wells arc now not so 
promising as they used to be: the “age 
factor" has to be borne in mind. Therc 
are several oil-bearing arcas, but the rcq- 
uisite eamesiness in exploring potential¬ 
ly rich s(Hirces is not there It is ironic 
that the lapping of these sources is much 
loo slow. I he exploration of alleniatives 
such as shale oil is also tardy Oil crises 
icciir and are likely to he as frequeni in 
the years to come. To avert such crises, 
long-term solutions should be sought. 
.Sh.ile oil IS Ix'ing prcxluced by both the 
Soviet Union (30 million tonnes \early) 
and China, despite the high cost of 
producing such oil. A shale formation 
was lound in the Nonh-LidSt with a 
potential of 70 billion tonnes of 
recoverable oil. staled to he 100 limes as 
much as the oil re.sei-ves of l«ulay. \\\\)cr 
exeicises by Oil India so far done will 
hardly solve the problem of petrol and 
petroleum products. 

Several Western countries which 
also face the oil problem are using 
nuclear energy. Without going in for 
nuclear armaments, the counliy can 
produce more nuclear energy In f iance 
nuclear energy contributes neaily 43 per 
cent of the total power output. 

Natural gas is available in plenty in 
the counliy. Why greater use is not made 
of this source of energy is a mysiei y. Hie 
w aste by flaring of natural gas is pul at 
11 million cubic metres daily, valued at 
Rs 1600 crore annually. 

Gold Miiugglmg continues to Iv a 
ver) profitable business in view of the 
wide difference between the prices 
abroad and prices within the counliy. 


! Why the smuggling should be allowed 
i on such a scale is not undersiandable. 

I Surely, the checking agencies can he 
made more effective. At present gold 
smuggling IS estimated at 150 tonnes a 
year, costing the country Ix'lween Rs 
3(XX) and Rs 4(K)() crore yearly in temis 
I of foreign exchange. The advisability of 
; NRIs Ixing allowed to bring gold (and 
paying duly on it) and fxmiitting sale in 
' the market would help. 

The perjxtually losing public sector 
establishments should lx sold to the 
private sector even by sacnficing ideol- 
, ogy, and the counliy saved I mm recur¬ 
ring losses which increase Ihe budget 
deficits and mean a loss to the counliy in 
other ways. 

Populist measures such as loan 
waivers and higher .subsidies should lx 
totally discarded. Financial discipline 
and a resolve to avoid all unnecessary 
expenditure are urgently called for. It is 
politics that IS causing heavy economic 
losses. Much lime is wa.sied in planning 
and considering without prompt action 
and early gains. For instance, the 
Government look several weeks to order 
economy in Cjovernment expenditure 
while the crisis brooked no delay. There 
*ue lar too many vested interests at 
' work; these prevent effective and 
speedy action. On December 3, 1990, 
the Union Government “hinted" at 
emergency measures. The follow-up has 
taken a long time. The delay does much 
damage. 

The higher central excise and cus¬ 
toms duties, announced in mid 
December, 1990, ami expected to yield 
; Rs 1340 crore m a full year marked 
■ only a small beginning. 
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Communal 

Violence 

Killing and stubbing on a com¬ 
munal basis, burning of rivals proper¬ 
ty and of public buildini^s have become 
a distressini^ly familiar phenomenon 
in this country. But the communal riots 
in several States durinj^ the last 
quarter of 1990 were unprecedented in 
many respects. The ruthlessness, the 
brutality, the jannin^ of cijmmunal 
frenzy to a fevei ish pitch were reminis¬ 
cent oj the 1947 holocaust Are no les¬ 
sons to be learnt from such stark 
tragedies so as to make riots a 
phenomenon tf the past. 

T he extern of the recent communal 
carnage, the rapidity with which 
the riots, the stabbing sprees, the bomb 
blasts and the intense cruelties inHicted 
on men, women and even children of 
another community, all made the com¬ 
mon people wonder what had gripped 
the land of Lord Buddha, Gum Nanak 
and Mahatma Gandhi, the apostle of 
non-violence, inter-communal har¬ 
mony and an indefatigable emsader of 
goodwill between man and man. The 
cult of the gun, the bomb and the dag¬ 
ger has spread fast. Violence seems to 
be on the throne today, it seems to char¬ 
acterise almost every aspect of life in 
the country. 

The prolonged disturbances in 
1947, which involved millions of Hin¬ 
dus, Muslims and Sikhs on both sides 
of the country's border, were marked 
by a burst of unbelievable insanity and 
worse. During the 1990 riots, over¬ 
powering insanity turned people in cer¬ 
tain areas into virtual beasts, not only 
killing people with a vengeance but 
also torturing their victims. That was 
indeed astonishing and rudely shook 
the masses' tmst in the guardians of law 
and order. 

The number of communal riots in 
this country since Partition runs into 
thousands. There are very few areas 


Riots & Orgy of | 

i 


which have remained unaffected by I 
this epidemic. The riots have caused I 
incalculable loss in terms of life, public ! 
and private property and icputation as ' 
well as credibility of Government. The ! 
country's image abroad has been badly | 
tarnished after the disgraceful fall in | 
social, ethical and moral standards. The | 
brutality inflicted by rioters on in¬ 
nocent people whom they happened to 
catch has created the impression that 
India is an uncivilised country in which 
I there are countless savages and lawless 
elements who revel in resorting to the | 
gun and the sword at the slightest 
provocation—a rumour, a slogan, a 
prcK'cssion and alleged desecration of a 
community's holy scriptures. 

Three conclusions: Considering 
the frequency of communal nois. espe¬ 
cially in highly vulnerable areas which 
have, unfortunately, been increasing in 
number with the passage of years, it 
seems: (a) that there is an element | 
presumably compromising murderers, ; 
ruffians and trouble-makers who can be | 
hired at any time for killing people ai.d ! 
indulging in arson and other acts of utter j 
lawlessness, and (b) the government 
machinery, especially the police, 
responsible for maintaining peace in the 
Slate concerned has proved totally in¬ 
capable of doing tlieir duty; and ({) the 
allegations of complicity between the 
riotei^ and a section of the police are not 
wholly baseless. There have been many 
reports of the police just looking the 
other way or of being conspicuous by 
their absence whenever there are riots, 
cases of stabbing, arson and of people 
breaking each other’s heads 

Wherever the police become co¬ 
sharers in the loot, though indirectly, 
and the lawless elements know that 
they will not be caught or punished for 
their crimes, the rioting occurs and 
recurs with a vengeance. As a result, 
there is panic among the residents of 


the affected localily. There is little 
security of life and property. Thus the 
most unfortunate aspect of the com¬ 
munal riots IS the complicity between 
the guardians of law and order on the 
one hand iuid the callous, guilty men on 
the other. 

Worse, there seems to be a nexus 
between the rioters and certain unwor¬ 
thy, utterly selfish and condemnable 
political leaders. In Andhra Pradesh 
one top leader belonging to the ruling 
party has openly accused another of the 
same political complexion of openly 
inciting the killers to do their worst 
without fear since they would not be 
apprehended. It may sound unbeliev¬ 
able but IS true that many of the riots 
are pre-planned with the help of 
politicians or other local “leaders”, 
gangsters and “dadas”. It is indeed a 
matter of national shame that some 
citizens of India fall in their conduct to 
such a level as to incite and even pay 
mischievous people to kill, maim and 
burn fellow citizens to get a few 
thousand rupees or by way of revenge 
for certain supposedly wrong acts done 
in the past. For one thing, two wrongs 
do not make one right; for another, 
such misdeeds set into motion a chain 
reaction and a vicious circle in which 
totally unscrupulous and fourth 
category men dominate. 

Kchoesof Bhiwandi: In 1984 ex¬ 
tensive riots occurred in Bhiwandi 
(Bombay) in which hired people and 
policemen did havoc to innocent 
weavers and their women folk. The 
riots were pre-planned and reports 
from Bombay disclosed that outsiders 
had visited the Bhiwandi township and 
caused much destruction. It was not a 
case of one community falling a victim 
to the cruelties done by another but of 
outsiders killing members of both com¬ 
munities merely for looting, causing 
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disruption and creating disorder. The 
residents of that township were pur¬ 
sued, caught and assaulted. Their 
property was burnt. Their humble 
shacks and huts were ra/ed to the 
ground. It was indeed a massacre of the 
innocent. The ruins of humble dwell¬ 
ings and of handlooms bore witness to 
the utter folly of man—the folly of not 
only becoming a parly to the killings of 
innocent workers but also of depriving 
them of their source of livelihood by 
getting small-scale looms destroyed by 
arson. There was also the additional 
folly of rendering these victims home¬ 
less by getting their “bastis” destroyed. 
The loss of production of textiles 
which these people produced through 
their powcrlooms was put at Rs 4 crore 
a day. The heart-breaking rows of 
gutted houses were proof of the havoc 
done by mischief mongers. 

In the Ociober-Dccember 1990 
riots several States were affected, more | 
areas than in most other riots. Among | 
these States were U.P., Andhra i 
Pradesh, Karnataka and Bihar. Scores i 
of lives were lost. Though some arrests j 
were made, the probability is that, as 
usual, the guilty men will be let off. The 
police stops taking active interest and 
arresting the offenders when they find 
that the latter enjoy the protection and 
patronage of influential politicians. In 
the few ca.ses which are pursued to 
their logical end, the Government’s ac¬ 
tion is too little and too late, and it is far 
from being deterrent. If the collusion 
between the offenders and the police 
and the politicians ends, and if prompt 
and severe punishment is awarded to 
the guilty, a major cause of the recur¬ 
rence of riots would be eliminated to a 
great extent. Of course some sort of 
trouble will be there as long as religion 
is mixed with politics. The tragedy is 
that even purely religious matters are 
given a political colour. For instance, 
Mr L.K. Advani admitted that the mo¬ 
tive behind his “Rath Yatra” to Ayod- 
hya was Political. The Union 
Govern-ment’s decision to separate 
religion from politics and not to allow 
religious places to be used for political 
purposes remains unimplemented. 

There need be no doubt that fre¬ 
quent or continual lawlessness leads 
sooner or later to anarchy. In India the 


signs of chaos and anarchy are already 
there. Though the current situation can¬ 
not rightly be described as “beyond 
repair”, the chaotic conditions, espe¬ 
cially the communal outbreaks, cer¬ 
tainly need to be checked if the country 
is to be saved. 

The elders living amidst us and 
witnessing the tragedies day after day 
are even more worried about the India 
of tomorrow. 'Fhe impact of communal 
bickerings and riots on the younger 
generation will almost certainly cause 
pennanent damage to the moral and 
ethical set-up which the Founding 
Fathers of the Indian Republic so hope¬ 
fully sought to establish. Young boys 
and girls brought up in an unhealthy 
and tragic environment charged with 
communal tensions and tainted with 
bloodshed, cannot be expected to be¬ 
come responsible, well behaved 
citizens of tomorrow. The sub-culture 
of violence, deception and stabbing 
will so transform their outlook as to 
make them third-rate citizens, even 
law-breakers and criminals. Psy¬ 
chological factors do play an important 
part in shaping our general outlook and 
prompting our actions. 

Deeper causes: While incitement 
by politicians and the partisan attitudes 
of the police are among the causes of 
recurrence of riots, there arc deeper 
causes too. It has been found as a result 
of studies and investigations that riots 
and similar disturbances are common 
in areas where there are glaring 
economic disparities—where a large 
section of people are deprived of the 
necessaries of life while they see 
around them scores of people living in 
eye-catching luxury, ostentation and 
abundance. Perhaps this explains why 
riots and other disturbances generally 
occur in urban areas where the dis¬ 
parities are all too apparent. In cities 
like Delhi, Kanpur and Bombay, for 
instance, there is an unmistakable con¬ 
centration of wealth. There are, across 
the road, stinking tottering slums, 
thatched huts and tom sheets serving as 
roofs. The sub-human existence in 
these slums breeds deep resentment 
among the residents many of whom 
turn criminals, smugglers and assassins 
available on hire. Thus social and 
economic disparities and the existing 


inequitable set-up in the country are a 
contributory factor to the sorry mess. 

There is also the other aspect. 
Whenever there is a communal riot or 
some other disturbance the poor and 
the destitutes living in slum areas are 
among the worst sufferers. Their make 
shift “jhuggis” are easy to set ablaze. 
They are easy targets of murderers and 
arsonists, though the deaths of such 
helpless people do not promote the 
cau.se which the trouble-makers have 
in mind. Scores of miscreants, who 
have their own hideouts, come out to 
create trouble for the asking. So if com¬ 
munal riots are to be tackled effective¬ 
ly, the inequalities have to be .shaq^ly 
reduced and economic justice ensured. 

Besides, there are the unredressed 
grievances of the minority community. 
Wherever the people have long-stand¬ 
ing grievances and have a deep sense of 
neglect by the Government, there is 
ready material for communal con¬ 
flagration; just a match-stick is enough 
to start a fire that spreads fast as in a 
haystack. 

It is also amazing that in a country 
committed to peace and non-violence 
there iire huge arsenals of weapons at 
many centres, including religious 
places, private residences and back¬ 
yards. Government has full knowledge 
of the existence of such arsenals and its 
agencies are also aware of the identity 
of the stcK'kists and dealers in weapons. 
Why is it that these arsenals are al¬ 
lowed to remain? At places like Aligarh 
there are .several manufacturers of 
weapons of various sizes and types 
Trouble-makers have ready sources of 
arms supplies and at cheap rales too. It 
is common knowledge that the rioters 
use various categories of weapons in 
their nefarious activity. Who finances 
their purchases? Apart from local 
manufacturers there are the smugglers 
of weapons; they supply the most 
sophisticated weapons, notably AK-47 
guns, currently the most convenient 
and popular weapon used by 
militants and other killers. Crime 
and criminals go virtually scot free: 
that is one of the tragedies of 
modern India. This accounts for the 
lack of security of life and property 
of the common people. 
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Pakistan’s Bomb—New 
Developments 


The US President’^ decision, 
though provisional, not to issue a 
clearance certificate for extending 
economic and military aid to Pakistan, 
and the Pakistani Army Chiefs sharp 
reaction (‘*To hell with US aid') con¬ 
firm that there is indeed a full-fledged 
nuclear homh (possibly six bombs) in 
Islamabad's basement. Matching ac¬ 
tion by India is indicated. 

D espite Pakistan leaders’ claim that 
Islamabad has no nuclear ambi¬ 
tions and that its nuclear energy 
programme is “entirely for peaceful 
purposes”, there is now little doubt 
about that country’s rapid progress 
towards manufacturing the dreaded 
weapon. Early in 1990 reports from 
Washington reflected the US 
Government’s concern over Pakistan’s 
continuous efforts to go nuclear. For 
achieving this aim, all sorts of methods 
were adopted—secret transactions to 
obtain nuclear material, pilfering of 
blueprints, designs and classified infor¬ 
mation about the requisite technology 
from Europe and the US; speedy 
progress at the Kahuta nuclear plant 
near Islamabad, procurement of raw 
materials for assembling a bomb from 
several sources and much else besides. 

China has actively assisted Pakis¬ 
tan in this arena. The most notable and 
substantial result of Chinese Prime 
Minister Li Peng’s visit to Islamabad in 
November, 1989, was the an¬ 
nouncement that China would provide 
a 300-MW nuclear power reactor to 
meet Pakistan’s energy needs. This 
would be Pakistan’s second such reac¬ 
tor, the first functioning in Karachi was 
provided under Canadian assistance, as 
in the case of the Tarapur plant in India. 
France also made an offer to set up a 
plant in Pakistan. 

Bhutto’s call: The late President 
Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto urged the people of 


Pakistan “to eat grass but make the 
bomb”. That showed the determina¬ 
tion, widely hailed by the people of that 
country, to manufacture a nuclear 
bomb regardless of the costs, disguises, 
subterfuges and manoeuvres it in¬ 
volved. Every regime in power in Is¬ 
lamabad has furtively promoted the 
nuclear programme at Kahuta. It was 
during the military dictatorship of the 
late Gen Zia that the world learnt, 
through US sources, that Pakistan had 
progressed from uranium enrichment 
to the production of four 400-lb nuclear 
bombs and the successful fitment of 
racks on Pakistan air force fighter bom¬ 
bers (F-16s, Mirage-Vs and China-sup¬ 
plied Fanloms) for their delivery on 
Indian targets. 

Following the decision of the late 
Mr Bhutto’s Government to purchase a 
nuclear reprocessing plant from France 
in February, 1976, the Western 
countries, led by the USA, virtually 
placed a ban on the supply of nuclear 
reactors of all kinds to Pakistan. 'Fhis 
meant a blow to Pakistan’s plans for 
speedy acquisition of a nuclear 
weapon. The Chinese decision to supp¬ 
ly a reactor to Pakistan was the first 
break in the embargo 

Actually, evidence of Pakistan’s 
all-out drive to possess nuclear weapon 
has been available since the late 1970. 
As part of the utterly hypocritical pos¬ 
ture, Pakistani leaders, notably the suc¬ 
cessive Prime Ministers, have been 
making commitments to the US that 
their Government’s nuclear energy 
programme was wholly for peaceful 
pursuits, but they have been violating 
these assurances in order to secure 
generous American economic and 
military aid every year. There is ample 
evidence to show that Pakistan crossed 
what was described as the “Red Line” 
limit of uranium enrichment set by 
President Reagan in September, 1984. 


Two years later, a special U.S. Na- | 
tional Intelligence estimate concluded i 
that Pakistan had produced weapon- 
grade material and that it had tested the 
nuclear trigger devices. According to 
one report, even before Mr Bhutto 
came to power, Pakistan possessed 
material for five to 10 weapons. On 
May 18, 1989, the CIA Director tes¬ 
tified before Congress that “clearly 
Pakistan is engaged in developing a 
nuclear capability”. 

U.S. Clearance: For a decade and 
I more, the US Government has been 
I giving clearance certificates that Pakis¬ 
tan is not becoming a nuclear power 
even though it had secret information 
to the contrary. ITie reasons for this 
I action were both strategic and political; 
j the US urgently needed Pakistan’s 
; cooperation in dealing with the Af- 
j ghanistan crisis, notably acting as a 
i channel for supplying arms to the 
I Mujahideen. The clearance certificate 
i is in effect a chit of good behaviour for 
! waiver required under the Symington 
j Amendment. Meanwhile Pakistan 
benefited both ways: it obtained US 
assistance—and a generous dose at 
that, Pakistan being the third largest 
recipient of American aid after Israel 
and Egypt—and meanwhile it made | 
further progress towards developing | 
the nuclear capability. 

On October 5, 1989, the US Presi¬ 
dent issued the necessary certification 
that “Pakistan does not possess a 
nuclear weapon”. But in the light of the 
information emanating from various 
sources, it was surmised even then that 
before long the nuclear issue might af¬ 
fect the bilateral ties-between Pakistan 
and the USA. The gain to Pakistan was 
economic and military assistance to the 
tune of 621 million dollars for 1989 - 90 . 
The promised sale of 60 F-16 jets was 
in addition to the annual aid. 

The obvious question that arises 
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is: why was it that in the autumn of 
1990 President Bush was reluctant to 
issue the necessary certificate for 
clearance of aid to Pakistan needed 
under the Prcssler Amendment. The 
answer is that the two factors that 
operated in previous years are no 
longer valid. Por one thing, the US 
does not regard Pakistan’s active 
cooperation for militiiry and strategic- 
purposes. The Cold War has ended, 
which means that the rivalries and ten¬ 
sions with the Soviet Union no longer 
existed and, second, Pakistan’s nuclear 
progress during the past couple of 
years has been so rapid, even spec¬ 
tacular, that the US President would 
have landed himself in an awkward, 
and even false position if he had 
promptly issued the certificate to meet 
the Congressional approval for aid 
when the Pakistani bomb was right 
there and American sources had con- 
fnmed it. 

Sequence of Events: The se¬ 
quence of events is worth recording. At 
first Pakistan contended that it merely 
had some components of a nuclear 
device but had not produced a bomb. 
To this the US reaction, conveyed on 
November 19,1989, was that under the 
law in force even possession of com¬ 
ponents of a nuclear device dis¬ 
qualified Pakistan from getting 
American economic and military aid. 
The US Ambassador to Islamabad, 
responding to an article in the Lahore- 
based journal “The Nation”, made it 
clear that the prohibition on aid unless 
there was a certification as demanded 
by the Pressler Amendment (that 
Pakistan does not possess a nuclear 
device) came into force from October 
1, 1990. It needs to be recalled that in 
1988 also aid was suspended but was 
resumed in December. Whether this 
time the suspension of the massive aid 
is resumed remains to be seen. 

However, the most notable 
development in this regard is the state¬ 
ment of distinct defiance made by the 
new Pakistani Prime Minister, Mr 
Nawaz Sharif. Cocking a snook at the 
US and conforming to the current anti- 
US mood in Pakistan, he declared: “To 
hell with the US aid. Come what may, 
we must go ahead with our nuclear 
programme and our watchword must 


be self-reliance.” Equally significant is 
the assertion made by Gen Aslam Beg, 
Chief of the Army Staff, who rejected 
the very notion of abstaining from 
developing a nuclear bomb in terms of 
a military strategy. As for the costs, 
Pakistan’s economy is in dire straits, its 
foreign reserves have tumbled. Already 
It outspends India m military expendi- 
' lure. 

I Many impartial observers have 
; posed the question: Why is Pakistan so 
I eager to acquire a nuclear bomb when 
I It cannot afford the expense and does 
I not face any danger from any country 
I that is a nuclear power? Presumably, 

I there are two reasons. One, Pakistan is 
I anxious to possess a bomb in the belief 
I that it would serve as a deterrent 
! against attack by its nearest neighbour 
I (India has no intention of attacking 
I Pakistan; moreover, it does not have 
I any such bomb, though it has the 
I knowhow). At a recent seminar held in 
' Islamabad Gen Beg emphasised that 
! Pakistan must have a visible deterrent. 

i It seems the General feels it is the 
; nuclear bomb alone that has the power 
i of deterrence. Since India has a larger 
I array of conventional weapons, Gen 
1 Beg believes, the best way to offset the 
I advantage its neighbour has is to have 
; a nuclear weapon—stronger than any 
i other type of armaments. Second, 

; Saudi Arabia and some other Islamic 
I countries of West Asia have assured 
i Pakistan ample financial help for 
manufacturing a bomb which, so their 
belief runs, would help safeguard the 
security of the region against any non- 
Muslim intruder. 

The Pakistani Army chief has, by 
I .his posture of defiance, virtually given 
I notice to Washington that it regards it- 
i self free to ensure its safety as it thinks 
best since the end of the Cold War and 
the changed perceptions as well as 
strategy of the U.S. That explains the 
concept of an Islamic bomb. If ex¬ 
amined closely, this is an erroneous 
concept, and the fallacy in the argu¬ 
ment becomes more and more ap¬ 
parent. Lately, Saudi Arabia has 
become a major US military base for 
operations in the Middle East; if it ever 
has to face a nuclear attack, it is the 
sophisticated US umbrella that will 
count, not a solitary weapon in Is¬ 


lamabad. 

India’s reaction: Naturally, India 
is deeply concerned over Pakistan’s 
eame.st bid to build a bomb—if it is not 
already in possession of it. Although 
India retains the option to go nuclear 
whenever there is a threat to its 
security, it has not so far exercised it 
even though Pakistan also has the 
credible nucleai weapon delivery sys¬ 
tems in the shape of Mirage and F-16 
aircraft. Pakistan’s capacity would be 
further enhanced if the US carries out 
its earlier promise to supply about 60 
more F-16 aircraft. Through Chinese 
assistance, Pakistan may also enlarge 
its missile capacity. 

The danger from Islamabad has 
become more disconcerting because, 
instead of a friendly government in 
power in Islamabad, there is now a hos- 
' tile, fundamentalist regime which has 
i been hostile to India whom it holds 
I responsible not only for dismember- 
I ment of Pakistan (creation of 
1 Bangladesh in 1971) but also many 
' other difficulties. 

I For these reasons, it has become 
I essential for India to go nuclear to 
i safeguard its own security. The choice 
I before the country is clear: fully match 
I Pakistan’s nuclear weapon while at the 
I same time strive for elimination of 
nuclear weapons from the entire Asian 
region. 

India has not entered into any 
agreement (as Pakistan has done with 
Australia for getting 50 Mirage 
aircraft) for supplies of nuclear or other 
vital equipment. True, India is com- 
I mitted to non-proliferation of nuclear 
I weapons, but would that be a convinc- 
! ing explanation for India’s possibly 
fatal weakness in the nuclear sphere 
which may even act as an incentive for 
war-minded fanatics in Islamabad. 

Already, the militants and other 
elements in Pakistan have been creat¬ 
ing serious trouble in Kashmir, besides 
giving all possible encouragement to 
the militants in Punjab. There are 
countless people in Pakistan who 
would like to grab Kashmir to establish 
a pro-Pakistani regime there. The 
threat of an attack is looming large on 
the northern horizon; it must be met. 
We must not be caught unawares. 
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India and IMF Umbrella 


The increasing economic difficul¬ 
ties have compelled the Government of 
India to seek substantial assistance 
from the International Monetary 
Fund. The virtually fatalistic accep¬ 
tance of the inevitable course implied 
shelving, for the present, the 
ideological shibboleths'*, including 
the instinctive reluctance of the 
socialist-oriented Prime Minister, Mr 
Chandra Shekhar, to enter into such 
deals. 

O bsessed as it was with the fear of 
the World Bank’s and IMF’s all- 
too-familiar conditions for providing 
loans and other assistance, the Union 
Government delayed its approach for a 
rescue operation by foreign agencies 
until a state of desperation had been 
reached. At long last, Prime Minister 
Chandra Shekhar stated on December 
18 that the Government was seeking a 
large IMF loan to bail out the country 
from its balance of payments problem. 
The amount sought is estimated at 2 
billion dollars. 

The leftists argue that vested inter¬ 
ests, here and abroad, have been push¬ 
ing India into the IMF parlour 
^’regardless of the fact that the large 
IMF loan which India took in 1981 
under its extended financial facility 
had a damaging effect on the country”. 

Besides making it virtually impos¬ 
sible for India to pursue the path of 
self-dependence and independent 
economic development, the loan had a 
political impact, with an endless chain 
of social, economic and political short¬ 
term and long-term implications. The 
National Front Government, headed by 
Mr V.R Singh, purposely avoided an 
IMF loan because of the implicit addi¬ 
tional burdens, especially more debts 
and interest payment which have al¬ 
ready been causing a big drain and im¬ 
posing onerous burdens on the fragile 
economy, despite the relatively conces¬ 
sional terms. These payments have 


! reduced the net available amount of | 

I every foreign loan by about 30 per I 
! cent. Even though the subsequent ins- 
I talments of the big 1981 loan were not 
I taken, the loan has still to be fully > 

: cleared. ' 

, I 

I According to so.me shrewd j 
j analysts, an IMF loan does mean par- * 

I tial infringement of the country’s , 

: sovereignty. There are others who feel i 

that when in deep distress, com- 
i promises have to be made to save the | 
country from further disaster. There is 
I little justification, so some economic 
I experts think, in declining to accept 
I what is unavoidable. They tend to dis- 
; regard the Plan commitments to the 
i path of self-reliance in economic 
development. But the eligibility condi¬ 
tions set by the IMF have to be met 
; anyway. 

IMF’s Gesture: In November, 

1990, the IMF agreed to permit its Con¬ 
tingency and Compensator)' Financing 
, Facility (CCFF) to be used for assisting 
! countries hit hard by the spurt in oil 
prices after Iraq’s occupation of 
Kuwait early in August. It is estimated 
that India will be able to get about 450 
I million dollars from the CCFF and ihe 
: implicit conditions will not involve any 
I major change in our existing policies. 

. But this amount, it has been rightly 
; said, is a drop ig the ocean in view of 
the heavy burden (over 350 million 
dollars every month on our balance of 
; payment). The country’s foreign ex- 
I change reserves have been falling 
. rapidly and our credibility in interna¬ 
tional financial circles has been eroded. 

, The result is that foreign financiers and 
the giant banks are reluctant t^ extend 
i sizable loans to India. Moreover, world 
I liquidity of finances is itself posing a 
problem. Since the economic surpluses 
i of the prosperous countries, including 
Japan and Germany, have been eroded 
by the compulsions of balancing their 
own finances following the Gulf crisis, 

I several potential sources of assistance 
on easy terms have almost dried up. 


Consequently, India, like many other 
Third World countries, is currently 
facing a liquidity crunch. In fact the 
world liquidity of finances is itself en¬ 
dangered. India’s problem would not 
have arisen, at least in the present acute 
form, if the IMF had established a 
major Oil Facility on the pattern of the 
one opened in the wake of the world’s 
first oil crisis of 1973-74. 

Besides, the USA, which is the 
principal IMF and World Bank finan¬ 
cier, has lately become unsympathetic 
to the Third World generally (except of 
course its proteges, Egypt, for in¬ 
stance). So the lenders favour the im¬ 
position of harsh conditions and tough 
terms with the loans (commonly 
known as “standard IMF loaqs”). For a 
; country such as India these terms are 
difficult to accept; even so, IMF assis¬ 
tance is sought in times of crisis like the 
present one. 

Both the IMF and the World Bank 
often urge devaluation of the borrow¬ 
ing country’s currency (in order to cor¬ 
rect a trade deficit) and also a policy of 
liberalisation regarding foreign invest¬ 
ments. Devaluation is a drastic 
measure of which India (which 
, devalued the rupxe by 36 per cent in 
, 1966) and several other Third World 
countries had unhappy experience. A 
sudden fall in the V2ilue of money in¬ 
evitably erodes the people’s con¬ 
fidence in the Government. When a 
, government’s credibility begins to get 
I eroded, for whatever reason, it takes a 
i long time for a return to normal condi¬ 
tions. 

Limits of Liberalisation: The 
I policy of liberalisation, facilitating 
I greater participation in industry by 
I foreign firms, notably multinationals, 

I cannot be carried too far; it begins to 
prove counter-productive. During the 
I past few years the Government of India 
I has been pursuing such a policy. 

I Removal of controls in industry, whi<A 
I is desirable for inflow of foreign capi- 
i tal and economic progress, has been in 
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progress in India for the past few years. 
The process has necessarily been 
gradual in the interest of the common 
man. A sudden end of all controls and 
regulations would enable wily 
businessmen and greedy industrialists 
to exploit the free economy and lais¬ 
sez-faire beyond measure. 

Many people believe that 
liberali.sation of trade leads inevitably 
to a deficit in the balance of payments, 
but a generalisation on this count 
would not be justifiable. The widening 
of the deficit can be checked if (a) the 
fiscal deficit is checked by effective 
policies such as strict economy in ex¬ 
penditure, and (h) a tight monetary 
policy is enforced. Unfortunately, in 
India the Union Government has been 
pursuing populist policies, pleasing the 
farm lobby and other categories of the 
population (through subsidies loan 
waiving schemes, cancelling dues) 
despite the budgetary constraints. The 
political aim of ensuring and enlarging 
vote banks has been followed with lit¬ 
tle regard to the financial consequences 
for the general population. How can the 
balance of payments be effectively 
controlled in such circumstances? 

Presumably, this was one of the 
implications of the new Union Finance 
Minister Sinha’s admission in his first 
major speech after assumption of of¬ 
fice, at Calcutta on December 11,1990. 
"*We have played enough politics with 
the economy”, he said, and “the time 
has now come to stop it and improve 
the quality of life for the last man of 
society.” The country should live 
within the fiscal limits, but it has not 
been doing so; on the contrary, it has 
been behaving very much like a poor 
man, hard pressed for even essentials 
of life, indulging in luxuries such as 
TV, radio, sofa sets and motor vehicles 
of one variety or another. 

The Union Finance Minister’s 
declared aim is to gradually eliminate 
deficits in order to create a self-sup¬ 
porting economy. This however is a 
very difficult goal to achieve. Many of 
his predecessors have tried to ensure 
the establishment of a self-supporting 
economy and discarding of foreign 
props. But because of the cumulative 
impact of internal and external fac¬ 
tors—some of them unforeseen and 


unforeseeable—the process of balanc¬ 
ing the economy has been repeatedly 
hindered. 

Structural changes: It would be 
relevant to mention that, through the 
new industrial policy and other 
measures, the former National Front 
Government’s Industry Minister Ajit 
Singh sought to make major structural 
changes, including delicensing entire 
groups of industries, including 
defence. Such drastic measures are not 
being considered by the Chandra Shek¬ 
har regime. But there has reportedly 
been some change in Mr Chandra 
Shekhar’s attitude towards foreign in¬ 
vestment in view of the current crisis. 
Specific sectors are proposed to be 
thrown open to foreigners. Of course a 
fine balance has to be struck. The 
preceding regimes, notably that of Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi which had a full five- 
year term and thus plenty of lime to 
strike the requisite balance could not 
do so, presumably because of 
misplaced priorities. 

Normally, liberalisation in in¬ 
dustry should lead to greater competi¬ 
tive efficiency of both public sector 
and private sector enterprises. For a 
multiplicity of reasons, this has not 
come about. Sheltered markets, for in¬ 
stance, do not lead to fair and free com¬ 
petitions. The fault lies with the Indian 
manufacturers who have concentrated 
on profit making and have not given 
enough attention to the overall interests 
of the consumer and the country. As for 
the public sector, most of the loss 
making and sick units are still there; 
ideological and other factors have 
prevented the adoption of ihe right 
course—sale to the private sector in 
some cases and closure of the ineffi¬ 
cient ones. True, there would be greater 
unemployment if scores of inefficient 
public sector units are closed down. 
Some carefully devised programmes 
can be drawn up for meeting the situa¬ 
tion. 

On November 20, 1990, the IMF 
announced an interesting and poten¬ 
tially useful decision—to provide 
emergency financial relief to countries 
affected by the Gulf crisis from its three 
existing facilities, including the CCFF, 
the others being the standby extended 
Adjustment and Enhanced Structural 


Adjustment Facility (ESAF). A 
clarification stated that suitable 
modifications in IMF financing within 
the prescribed arrangements could be 
introduced relatively quickly in keep¬ 
ing with the need of a quick response. 

Processor Adaptation: The IMF 
considers that, despite the difficulties 
and uncertainties, the situation could 
be managed through the adaptation of 
existing instruments available within 
the IMF which is thus willing to take 
into account the effects of the Gulf 
crisis. Extension of the limits of 
financing is one possible adjustment 
in special circumstances. Until now, 
the IMF did not possess the power to 
specifically compensate countries for 
economic shocks caused by the sharp 
increase in the burden of oil imports. 
For the period up to the end of 1991 
this concession would be available in 
order to cover the excess cost of im¬ 
ports of crude oil and petroleum 
products. 

Early in December, 1990, the IMF 
called for sustained reduction of fiscal 
deficits as an important step in reduc¬ 
ing the risks of holding domestic debt. 
Large fiscal deficits financed with 
unindexed domestic debt, the IMF 
stated, are likely to arouse expectations 
that the Government will eventually 
use an inflation tax and the possibaly 
currency devaluation in order to reduce 
the real value of the debt. 

The IMF’s advice to developing 
countries, including India, seems 
sound on paper but when the deficit is 
very large (the latest Indiiui estimate is 
about Rs ]3,0(K) crore) and the causes 
persist such as the Gulf crisis, it is far 
from easy to reduce deficits substan¬ 
tially. Large cuts in budgets are un¬ 
deniably anti-poor since these involve 
slashing development allocations—on 
education, health, social welfare and in 
the subsidies to the farmers. 

Cancellation or sharp reductions in 
these grants would have notable politi¬ 
cal repercussions which no political 
party in power would be able to stand 
when the next election is imminent. 
But most other conditions for an IMF 
loan, such as steps for financial dis¬ 
cipline and efforts to mobilise resour¬ 
ces, are not difficult to fulfil so as to 
establish eligibility. 
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Environment Labels 


In pursuance of its campaign for 
saving the environment, the Environ- 
merit Ministry is considering a 
proposal for labelling "Environment 
friendly products" on the pattern of 
several developed countries of the 
West. The proposition for discussion 
is: "The scheme for putting the label 
'Environment Friendly on products is 
impracticable and will not achieve the 
aim.” 


MrA Sir, it is indeed surprising 
that instead of concentrating on 
sound, constructive projects and 
making the best of such financial 
resources as wc have, our bureaucrats 
evolve fancy schemes which sooner 
or later fade away and even become a 
subject of derisive comment by the 
common man. Some years ago, the 
Government of India made it 
obligatory for manufacturers of 
cigarettes to paste or print the label 
“Smoking is dangerous (hazardous) 
for health” with the aim of discourag¬ 
ing people from smoking cigarettes or 
cigars. The lax on these articles was 
enhanced almost every year. Did this 
prevent people from smoking? The 
warning was hardly noticed or just ig¬ 
nored by the tobacco addicts for 
whom it was meant. In fact, each time 
a packet of cigarettes was opened, the 
label at the bottom of the plastic or 
other cover got tom and was thrown 
in the dustbin. The cigarette manufac¬ 
turing companies still carry on their 
operations merrily. At many urban 
centres there has reportedly been a 
decrea.se in the number of cigarette 
smokers, but wherever there has been 
a fall in the sale and consumption of 
tobacco products, the main cause has 
been the high and ever-increasing 
price of cigarettes (or medical advice 
in cases of illness). As for the novel 
proposal for Environment labels, with 


the object of protecting the precious 
gift of Nature, I feel that most people 
will ignore it. For one thing, the 
majority of our population is illiterate 
and will not understand, much less 
act on, the advice implicit in the 
label. Ask the man in the street what 
“protection of the environment” 
means; he will give you a blank look 
and ask you what you arc talking 
about. Again, when we buy things, in¬ 
cluding the necessaries of life, 
luxuries or conveniences, we do not 
look for any label or other advice. 

The housewife has a list of the 
family’s monthly requirements (food 
articles, soaps, detergents, spices, pul¬ 
ses and of course wheat flour, rice, 
etc). Who has the lime or inclination 
to verify whether the article required 
has a label of the type proposed by 
the Ministry of Environment ? 1 feel 
that it is a fancy and useless scheme, 
and will merely mean waste of time 
and energy. It will provide some oc¬ 
cupation for idle clerks and peons and 
.some income for printing presses and 
the packers. Presumably, the Ministry 
of Environment will bear the expendi¬ 
ture of getting these labels printed 
and pasted on various packed articles. 
This, in effect, means that the tax¬ 
payer will have to bear an additional, 
unnecessary burden. The scheme 
should, therefore, be dropped 
straightaway. 


MrB 1 feel my predecessor has 
needlessly criticised a scheme that is 
expected to increase the a^^ arencss of 
the people about the importance of 
protecting the environment which is 
admittedly an eminently desirable 
goal. Any movement or campaign 
that contributes to the attainment of a 
desirable objective, even in a limited 
measure, should be welcomed and 
made popular. True, the masses in 


India are illiterate and will not be 
able to understand the meaning and 
significance of such labels, but even 
if the educated classes who also con¬ 
sume the products which are not 
friendly to our environment act on the 
implicit advice, there would be some 
effect in saving the environment. 
During the past many years our en¬ 
vironment—forests, animals, birds, 

! etc, and the environment in general 
' and Nature in her pure form, has suf- 
I fered heavily because of prolonged 
j neglect and thoughtless actions of the 
j people. Trees have been recklessly 
1 cut, animals and birds have been 
I killed for mere pleasure of the aris- 
i tocracy (leather jackets, tiger and 
, deer skins for decoration, kid gloves 
! for ladies etc). Our rivers have been 
j badly polluted by effluents from fac- 
I lories and also as a result of in- 
j sanitary habits of the people and the 
i faulty systems of clearing the sewage 
j and other human wastes. Certain 
i products are now proposed to be 
I labelled “Environment Friendly” if it 
has not harmed or damaged man and 
his environment during production or 
use and also did not pollute the en- 
viionment on its disposal. Products 
which have the least impact on the en¬ 
vironment would be given a “special 
mark”, like the popular ISI mark of 
quality issued by the Indian Standards 
I Institute as a pmof and guarantee of 
I quality and reliability. A special sym¬ 
bol or logo could be devised to 
popularise such products. If, as a 
result of this .scheme, the “environ¬ 
ment friendly” products command a 
higher sale and the non-friendly 
products are relegated to the back¬ 
ground or are not w idely patronised 
(as many of them now are) it would 
be some gain to the community. Of 
course much will depend on the ex¬ 
tent of cooperation by the consumer 
1 who will have to be educated on the 
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subject. Every innovation or a new 
law or rule takes time to become real¬ 
ly effective. So there is reason to 
telieve that, in course of time, this 
labelling scheme will also begin to 
have some effect. The fact that in 
Western countries the scheme has be¬ 
come popular and the people there 
have li^come conscious about the im¬ 
portance of environment should 
prove instructive to us. The illiterate 
people will, hopefully, become 
familiar with the symbol and the logo 
even if they are unable to read the 
words on the label. Moreover, when 
events begin to take shape, even the 
manufacturers who at present 
produce articles not quite friendly to 
the environment would fall in line for 
their own sake, that is, to make up for 
the probable loss in sales. After all, 
there is severe competition in the 
world of industry and commerce. No 
industrialist can afford to lose busi¬ 
ness. Sir, the details of the new 
scheme have yet to be worked out but 
presumably the environment friendli¬ 
ness of a product would be assessed 
on the basis of certain criteria which 
made the product most suited for the 
environment and for human health. In 
any case, the cynics and the sceptics 
would be well advised not to reject 
the scheme simply because it is a 
novel one. 

MrC I would like to emphasise 
that while it may be feasible to paste 
or print a label of “Environment 
Friendly” on packed articles, such as 
tooth-pastes, soap, detergents, tea and 
tinned products, it would be almost 
impossible to put the label on neces¬ 
saries such as wheat, wheat flour, rice 
and essential commodities sold loose 
(merely by weighing them in scales, 
such as sugar, gur, vegetables and 
fruit). Cloth is measured by the yard 
and the printed label can be put only 
on the first fold. This label very few 
customers see (the original price tags 
are also cleverly hidden by the sales¬ 
men). It would be better in my view 
for the Ministry of Environment itself 
to take action against the guilty 
manufacturers who damage the en¬ 
vironment in the processes which 


they adopt. A law could be passed to 
supplement those which are already 
on the statute-book (they are not 
strictly enforced) and which were 
designed to save the environment. So 
the potential damage should be check¬ 
ed at the source rather than at the 
final stage when the unwary con¬ 
sumer buys the product in the market. 
As for the need to enlighten the 
people, this aim can be achieved 
through propaganda on TV and the 
Radio. Moreover, it is very difficult 
to identify all the goods which are not 
friendly to the environment, though 
some of these may be specified 
without much study and research. 
After the process of identification is 
complete, the Government could 
direct the offending manufacturers to 
modify the formula they adopt for 
their business. The Government itself 
admits that the market these days is 
flooded with goods of various types 
and of indifferent quality. The word 
“quality” will have to be redefined 
so as to exclude articles which may 
be good in quality but which are un¬ 
friendly to the environment. The im¬ 
plication would be that the country 
and the people would be compelled to 
boycott even good quality, popular ar¬ 
ticles merely because of the environ¬ 
mental factor. There is bound to be 
much resentment among the people 
who might be compelled to pay more 
for the goods they buy (for alternate 
products which are “environment 
friendly” but are costlier. The adverse 
impact on the family budget is 
another factor that will have to be 
reckoned with while trying to imple¬ 
ment such schemes. Since the com¬ 
plex processes of manufacture and 
the recycling methods would also 
have to be studied, the labour in¬ 
volved in this labelling work would 
be totally disproportionate to the 
results. 

MrD Sir, 1 would like to bring to 
the notice of this House that, all 
things considered, health, environ¬ 
ment, the atmosphere, Nature in all 
its multifarious forms, are far more 
important than the cost of implement¬ 
ing a scheme which seems to be im¬ 


practicable but is not so. We must 
remember that all the expenditure we 
incur on forest preservation, reaffores¬ 
tation, maintaining natural reserves, 
saving our greenery and crops, would 
be partially wasted if the process of 
manufacture continues to be unfriend¬ 
ly and harmful to the environment. 
Guiding the general public and en¬ 
lightening them about the importance 
of saving the environment at all costs 
is a highly important task in the per¬ 
formance of which each one of us 
should play a part. I would even sug¬ 
gest that the Government should 
strictly enforce Article 48-A of the 
Constitution (Directive Principles of 
State Policy) which runs as follows: 
“The State shall endeavour to protect 
and improve the environment and to 
safeguard the forests and wildlife of 
the country." Actually, the proposed 
“Environment Friendly” label scheme 
is implied in this Article; only it has 
to be specifically mentioned and 
made a part of the law of the land. 

But I admit that, beyond a point, this 
article cannot be enforced. Even the 
manufacture of furniture and of 
wooden doors and windows in new 
houses would have to'be banned. 

Wood has to be obtained from trees 
which are cut for domestic use. Cut¬ 
ting of trees for essential uses would 
have to be permitted on a continuing 
basis. But as a method of enlighten¬ 
ing the people about the importance 
of the life saving environment the 
scheme would be useful. There would 
be an incidental gain also: we can en¬ 
lighten the masses about the health 
hazards of using certain articles. The 
people can certainly be helped to 
make wise decisions, that is, 
decisions regarding purchase and use 
of goods the production of which 
does not damage the precious environ¬ 
ment which we are so keen to 
preserve. Pollution and damage to the 
environment can thus be checked to 
some extent. 
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Argumentative Questions on 
Sociai and Economic Probiems 


RELIANCE ON ARMY FOR 
PEACE 

Q. “Undue reliance on the army | 
to tackle India’s increasing internal | 
problems is bad for democracy.” 
Give arguments For and Against this 
view expressed recently by a noted ' 
U.S. commentator. 

I 

Ans. In more and more sorely I 
troubled and highly disturbed States, 
the Army has been called to restore 
peace and order by tackling the 
militants and other anti-national ele¬ 
ments whose number seems to be limit¬ 
less. There was a time when calling in 
the army for civilian duties was a rare 
phenomenon, but in recent years, espe¬ 
cially in 1990, there were demands by 
several State governments for calling 
in the army to restore peace and order 
This is a disturbing trend. Is army in- , 
tervention unavoidable in all such ! 
cases? 

Arguments For the View 

1. The army is meant for defence 
of the country from external aggres¬ 
sion, ensure safety, security and ter¬ 
ritorial integrity. If the army is used . 
very frequently to restore law and order j 
in certain areas within a State of the j 
Indian Union, it means that the defence 
personnel are taken off their normal 
duties. Such diversions interrupt their 
vital military training and exercises to 
keep them in perpetual readiness to 
meet all threats of attack. 

2. Each call to the army for tack¬ 
ling militants and others creating 
trouble implies a tragic reflection on 
the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
police and other law and order keeping 
agencies. If the country’s police is so 
ineffective, what is the justification for 
spending large amounts of money on 
the elaborate police establishments? 
Should not most of the police contin¬ 
gents be disbanded in such circumstan¬ 
ces? 


3. The Indian army has for 

decades remained apolitical, which 
means that it has no political associa¬ 
tions or sympathies. But if the army is 
frequently brought in to deal with dis¬ 
turbances of one kind or another, it may 
cease to remain politically neutral for a | 
long period. ! 

4. Armymen often tend to become I 
ruthless and oppressive in the perfor- | 
mance of their assigned task of 

I eliminating the militants or quelling | 
communal riots. There have been 
reports of occasional excesses and 
even atrocities by members of the 
defence forces. Thus both the army and 
the Government get a bad name and 
demands are then made for recall of the 
army. 

Arguments Against the VieVv 

1. As a result of a combination of 
several adverse factors, including long¬ 
standing grievances, suspicions of dis¬ 
crimination, baseless rumours, hired 
assassins and active instigation by 
Pakistani agencies, communal riots 
occur in this country every now and ! 
then. Much havoc is done by the rioters 
partly because they manage to get sup¬ 
plies of weapons from dubious sources. 
Because of die frequency and intensity 
of communal riots, the State police is 
unable to tackle them. Hence the urgent 
need of calling in the army which is not 
partisan and which makes no distinc¬ 
tion between communities. 

2. In recent years the menace of 
militants and terrorists, who are out to 
kill innocent people, has been increas¬ 
ing. The police and other security per¬ 
sonnel are not fiilly equipped to deal 
effectively with these well-armed as¬ 
sassins. Some of these militant and ter¬ 
rorist outfits have spread their network 
far and wide. Without the army, it is not 
possible to counter their threat which at 
places has also led to the formation of 
’’parallel governments”. 


3. The police forces in most of the 
States are not fully equipped with 
sophisticated weapons matching those 
which the militants now get from their 
collaborators across the border. The 
latest example of the army having been 
summoned to restore peace and tackle 
militants is of Assam, where the well- 
organised ULFA, fully equipped with 
modem weapons, had made civilian 
administration impossible. Even tlie 
army which was sent there following 
the imposition of President’s rule and 
, launched its drive “Operation Baj- 
rang”, found it difficult to arrest all the 
leading militants who had received 
prior intimation through their in¬ 
formers and allies of the army’s plans. 

4. Safeguarding and protecting 
1 democracy is as much in the interest of 
the defence forces as of the civilian 
population. Armymen are, after all, 
fully enfranchised Indian citizens. 
They iiave a duty to save the country 
from both external threats and internal 
efforts by lawless elements to cause 
disruption and promote secessionism. 

So they should be ever ready and will¬ 
ing to assist in restoring normalcy and 
eliminating the trouble makers. 

MENACE OF DEFECTIONS 

Q. ‘The Anti-defection Act has 
proved a failure since it has not 
checked the switch of loyalties by 
legi.slators either in the States or at 
the Centre.” Do you agree with this 
assessment? Give reasons For and 
Against this view. 

Ans. A momentous step towards 
ensuring a healthy parliamentary sys-% 
tern in the country was taken in 
January, 1985, when Parliament 
passed the comprehensive anti-d^ec- 
tiom bill, the Constitution (52nd 
Amendment). The switching of loyalty 
by legislators in the State Assemblies 
had become so frequent that t 
democracy was reduced to a virtual \ 
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mockery. The sale and purchase of 
legislators by aspirants for power had 
indeed become scandalous with the 
**price’' of each such switch running 
into thousands and in some cases to 
lakhs of rupees. In 1990 the situation 
became worse with the spread of the 
wave to the Lok Sabha where a 
defectors' government was formed fol¬ 
lowing the exit of the National Front 
regime led by Mr V.P. Singh. Hasn't the 
measure failed to achieve its aim'^ 

Arguments For the View 

1. Ministries in the States con¬ 
tinue to fall with a disconcerting fre¬ 
quency; in fact, stable governments 
lasting their full term have become un¬ 
common in many parts of the country. 
Towards the close of 1990, the mini¬ 
stries in Goa and Nagaland faced crises 
because of the withdrawal of support of 
some legislators and the defections in 
the ruling party. As many as 12 MLAs 
were disqualified from membership of 
the Assembly under the Anti-defection 
Act because they had switched their 
loyalty. The shifting alliances in many 
States are another proof of the failure 
of the Act. 

2. Far from being disqualified 
from membership of the legislature 
concerned, scores of defectors have 
been rewarded with ministerships and 
have even become Chief Ministers. Ac¬ 
cording to one estimate, since the 
fourth general elections over 200 
defectors have been rewarded with 
ministerships. Fifteen of them have be¬ 
come Chief Ministers for varying 
periods. Since the shift in party loyal¬ 
ties has not ended, the Anti-defection 
law cannot be described as effective. 

3. The vicious circle of “Aya 
Rams and Gaya Rams” (1990 version 
is Aya Dal, Gaya Dal) started in I960, 
the dubious distinction of being the 
originator of the political game going 
to Haryana. In 1990, according to im¬ 
partial analysts, the wheel turned full 
circle, with as many as 37 Janata Dal 
M.P.s breaking away from the V.P. 
Singh-led party and electing a new 
leader (Mr Chandra Shekhar) who later 
became Prime Minister and formed a 
ministry with the support, from out¬ 
side, of the Congress (1). The complaint 
lodged with the Speaker, who has wide 
powers under the Anti-defcciion Act, to 
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disqualify the defectors from member¬ 
ship of the legislature by the Janata Dal 
leader is still pending. The defectors 
claim that they constitute more than 
one-third of the party members and 
have not flouted the law. 

4. The electorate itself has sup¬ 
ported some of the leading defectors 
and re-elected them to the same legis¬ 
lature. Rao Birendra Singh, who was a 
leading defector, was elected from two 
constituencies of Haryana. In U.P. an 
entire ministry of defectors was fonned 
by Mr Charan Singh. The voters do not 
seem to mind party-hopping or even 
double-crossing, as long as they are 
themselves looked after well. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. There is little doubt that the 
Anti-defection Act has deterred many 
legislators from switcning sides to 
secure immediate gains in the form of 
a cash compensation or an office of 
profit. The example of over 200 defec¬ 
tors benefiting by crassing over refers 
to the period before the Act came into 
force. 

2. The Act itself has some 
loopholes. One-third of the members of 
any parly can form a breakaway group. 
In these days of fluid unprincipled 
politics, uncertain future and the ever- 
decreasing resistance to various allure¬ 
ments, floor crossing is almost 
inevitable. Some legislators have un¬ 
deniably taken advantage of the 
loopholes. These need to be filled up in 
order to make the measure foolproof. 
Reasonable dissent and matters of con- 
.science are treated as exceptionable 
cases. 

3. The latest cases of switching 
over party loyally are not quite clear 
because of the doubts about the inter¬ 
pretation and the actual number of the 
legislators involved. Moreover, there is 
the contention of the alleged defectors 
that their action is a principled plunge, 
split within parties, group within a 
group. Several manoeuvres and pres¬ 
sures have been resorted to in order to 
save themselves from disqualification. 
Much responsibility for the act of dis¬ 
qualifying “defectors” rests on one in¬ 
dividual—the speaker of the House. An 
impartial committee or a court should 
be entrusted with this power. At present 
courts are debarred from deciding such 


cases. 

CASTE ORGANISATIONS 

“V"- 

Q. ^‘Caste-based organisations 

are a bane for the country and 
should be banned if Indian 
democracy is to be saved/’ Do you 
support this view? Give arguments 

For and Against it. 

A ns. Caste consciousness and or¬ 
ganisations meant to promote the so¬ 
cial, economic and political interests of 
specific castes have increased sharply 
in recent years. In several States, such 
as V.P., Bihar and Maharashtra, 
.several caste organisations have been 
formed and are gaining strength with 
the passage of time. Is the caste system, 
of which caste-based organisations 
with the membership restricted to cer¬ 
tain castes and sub-castes form an e.s- 
sential part, consistent with the 
principles of democracy for which 
India stands? 

Arguments For the View 

1. Wholly restrictive and ex¬ 
clusive in nature, caste organisations 
pursue the interests of a particular caste 
regardless of the repercussions on the 
people as a whole. Since democracy 
implies equality of all categories of 
people in public life and since the caste 
system inevitably leads to special treat¬ 
ment and discriminations, such or¬ 
ganisations obviously flout the 
principles of a democratic polity. 

2. The rapid proliferation of caste 
organisations has promoted divisive¬ 
ness, discord and other factors that lend 
to counter the campaigns for 
democracy and appointments and 
promotions on merit. Where talent and 
merit are sacrificed at the altar of cas- 
teism and factionalism, the credibility, 
efficiency and effectiveness of the ad¬ 
ministration suffer. If the tendency is 
not checked, the standard of the ad¬ 
ministration and of the bureaucracy 
will continue to fall. 

3. Mahara.shtra and Bihar provide 
tell-tale examples of the havoc which 
the growing caste consciousness can 
do. In Maharashtra many organisations 
have lately been formed for promoting 
the “rights” of specific castes and sub¬ 
castes. Each caste and sub-caste 
demands more privileges and specific 
quotas of jobs in Government services. 
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The extent to which the recent cam¬ 
paigns have gone becomes obvious 
from the fact that among the castes and 
sub-castes which have held separate 
meetings and put forth separate 
demands are barbers, “malis” (all 
categories of gardeners), “dhobis” 
(washermen), Banjaras and the Mar- 
hattas. 

4 . Caste-based organisations are 
being patronised by prominent 
politicians, including Ministers, for 
electoral purposes and for building up 
vote banks with the coming general 
elections in view. Thus, through offi¬ 
cial patronage, these organisations of 
castes iuid sub-castes secure recogni¬ 
tion and gain respectability. The Con¬ 
gress (I) and the Janata Dal (S) recently 
wooed the Wanjari community in 
Maharashtra. Not long ago, Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi started his poll campaign in 
that State by addressing a meeting of 
the shepherd community. The country 
is thus being split into castes, sub-cas¬ 
tes and small groups. All this makes 
nonsense of national unity and integra¬ 
tion. So, such organisations should be 
banned, otherwise their number will 
spread and will disintegrate society. 
There will be few who would describe 
themselves as Indians first and last. 

Arguments Against the View 

1 . The Constitution of India itself 
recognises the importance of according 
special status to certain castes and 
tribes, thus placing them in a separate 
category and not treating them as part 
of the general population. The or¬ 
ganisations based on castes and sub¬ 
castes are merely extensions of the 
officially recognised position. If 
specific castes and groups are being 
specially protected, why not sub-castes 
and groups such as “malis”, washer¬ 
men, barbers and so on? 

2. Caste-based organisations are 
being formed to highlight the grievan¬ 
ces of the group or sub-group con- 
cemed. This means in effect that 
injustice is being done to this section of 
society. Since the redress of grievances 
is the Government’s duty, the ad¬ 
ministration itself is to blame for the 
mushroom growth of such organisa¬ 
tions. If the official machinery, com¬ 
prising executive as well as judicial 
agencies, make it a point to ensure jus¬ 


tice to even such small and apparently 
insignificant groups as “malis” and - 
barbers, there would be no occasion or 
cause for forming separate organisa¬ 
tions. 

3. Since there is no effective ban 
on communal parties and organisa¬ 
tions, nor on associations of sub-castes, 
there would be little justification for 
imposing a ban on caste organisations. 

If a caste is not illegal, how can a caste 
organisation be illegal? Arc tliere not 
Hindu, Muslim. Sikh and Christian or¬ 
ganisations having the specific aim of 
promoting the interests of particular 
communities? The basic aim is the 
same: safeguarding of interests. Why 
single out the sub-castes and sub¬ 
groups for a legal ban? 

4 . The Constitution docs not deny 
the right of forming association to j 
citizens unless of course the aims are ; 
illegal. This means that everyone, 
regardless of caste, creed or sub- caste, 
is free to form associations. There are 
cases where some of these caste-based 
organisations and the schools they run 
receive government grants. 

BRAIN INVESTMENT OR 
_ DRAIN? _ I 

Q. A former Prime Minister of ! 
India said recently that what is called 
‘^brain drain” is ^^brain investment 
abroad”; so it is nothing to worry 
about. Give arguments For and 
Against this view. 

Ans. Countless Indian well- 
wishers have expressed concern over 
the continous outflow of scientific and 
other talent from this country to foreign 
lands, especially the USA., Britain 
and Western Europe, in the past few 
decades. It is difficult to make an ac¬ 
curate estimate of the drain but it has 
been substantial. Would it be right to 
treat this as an investment? 

Arguments For the View 

1 . Scientific and other Indian 
talent in Western countries brings 
credit to us by their achievements. 
Since their feats might not have been 
possible if these young men had 
remained in the country because the 
requisite infrastructure for outstanding 
results is not available here, it is just as 
well that they migrated to other 
countries, where they made notable 


discoveries and inventions. Thus the 
outflow is a fruitful investment. 

2. Sooner or later, the benefits of 
the intellectual export are repatriated to 
the mother country. Entire humanity, 
including the Indian people of all com¬ 
munities, derives benefit from the 
achievements of such eminent persons 
as Dr Hargobind Khorana and Dr S. 
Chandrasekhar. At least some of these 
distinguished sons of India return home 
after completing their research. They 
encourage other talented young men 
and women to register achievements 
in their special arenas so that the 
country may feel proud of them. 
Moreover, Indians thus raise their 
heads high and feel proud of their 
country. Even those who settle abroad 
are acclaimed as Indians commanding 
respect and winning international 
recognition. Like the Non-resident In¬ 
dians (NRIs), they earn and utilise the 
results of their efforts. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. India urgently needs the ser¬ 
vices of all its talented scientists and 
technically qualified personnel. The 
country requires about 2()0,0()0 scien¬ 
tists to man the various institutions and 
provide guidance for effective im¬ 
plementation of development plans 
many of which do not prove fruitful. 
This waste of precious funds can and 
should be prevented by retaining the 
trained personnel. These qualified 
people are lured away by love of 
money and attractions of a high living < 
standard. 

2. Several technical institutes, like 
the IIT at Kanpur, are starved of 
qualified instructors as a result of die 
exodus. The education and training of 
each scientist, doctor and engineer 
costs India a substantial sum. As a 
result of their migration the amounts 
spent on these youpg men and women 
goes waste. Leading foreign countries 
benefit from Indian talent but do not 
compensate us for this phenomenon. A 
U.N. body recently supported the 
demand of developing countries for 
compensation from the advanced na¬ 
tions for the trained personnel provided 
to them from India and other regions. 
But such claims are not entertained by 
the beneficiaries. So the exodus is not 
an investment; it is a drain. 
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MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


Td be or not to be, that is the 
question. 

— Shakespeare. 

‘To be or not to be’ is the mental 
state of uncertainty and ambivalence, 
equivocation and ambiguity about the 
course of action that we must follow at 
a given moment so that future does not 
laugh at us for our past dithering. But 
how many of us can foresee what the 
shape of things would be if we were to 
become decisive and determined now? 
A state of mere reflection and roving in 
actionless thoughts is as painful and 
perilous as the situation arising out of 
rash action and deleterious determina¬ 
tion. A weak character wavers between 
contemplation and possible action and 
time keeps slipping out of his hands to 
land him in an unenviable milieu, the 
taunt and the haunt of which is both 
nerve-breaking as well as nagging. The 
condition of a person caught in the 
cross-fire of decision and indecision is 
both pitiable as well as poignant. There 
is neither sympathy nor compassion for 
him because his is the state which 
evokes no other reaction or response 
except that of a subdued derision or an 
insicUous indifference. When the op¬ 
portunity has been missed, there is 
none to share his sorrow and suffering 
because he was found hovering be¬ 
tween ‘ifs and buts’. And when the mo¬ 
ment of decision, doughty action and 
calibre of character were at stake, the 
actor in the drama of life was found 
wanting in courage and conviction. 

A fall Into the pit, a gain in your 
wit. 

—Chinese Proverb. 

Human wit gets stale and stinking 
in a state of comfort and complacency 
whereas the same wit whets itself sharp 
and shrill when confronted with a crisis 
and conflict From creeping and crawl¬ 
ing, rising and falling, the man with 
clay feet lives and learns from every 
pitfall and painful experience. From 
the cradle to the grave, adversity 
proves a boom for us because it chas¬ 


tens and chisels our wayward wisdom. 
History of human civilisation has trans¬ 
formed itself from brawn-power to 
brain-power and today when man has 
nearly mastered the forces of nature 
and made stupendous strides towards 
making this planet a virtual paradise, 
the journey has seen and suffered fall 
after fall into the pit of personal as well 
as collective sorrows and sufferings. 
When trapped in a quagmire of cir¬ 
cumstances and all escape routes seem 
sealed, it is the wit within us that rises 
to the occasion and becomes our 
saviour. Never say ‘surrender’ in the 
face of challenge and chagrin, for every 
kick and knock of time and tide, is, in 
fact a test of our mental make-up and 
spiritual strength. The best in human 
character manifests itself when en¬ 
tangled in a mesh and surrounded by 
the deluge of despair and desperation. 
Only such persons can understand the 
veracity of the saying as have gone 
through the grinding and gnawing mill 
of life. 

One final act of goodness can 
obliterate all previous wrong-doing. 

— Bible. 

God is great and gracious and all 
religious precepts and practices are 
propounded in His name. One such 
tenet stands out supreme and sublime 
over others. A single act of goodness 
can wash off one’s life-long acts of 
omission and commission. All scrip¬ 
tures, whatever their origin or source, 
exhort human beings to lead a life of 
moderation and mt^sty. Despite this 
if a num indulges in self-aggrandise¬ 
ment and thus usurps the rights of 
others and resorts to wrong-doings, his 
religion may still hold out a promise of 
his salvation and redemption. To God, 
‘to err is human but to forgive is 
Divine’. A religion that does not 
believe in the gospel of forgiving the 
wrong-doer is bound to decay and die 
because without forgiveness and 
generosity no religion can meet the 
spiritual aspirations of its followers. A 
single dip in the Ganges can ‘efface the 


stigma and stink of a sinful life’. Mor¬ 
tals and meek as we are, there are 
bound to be moments of physical as 
well as moral aberrations. If there were 
no easy way to get out of the morass of 
‘guilty conscience’, life would become 
an unbearable burden. Willy-nilly we 
commit so many sins in our life but 
Bible shows us the way to redeem our¬ 
selves and thus obliterate the stench of 
guilt with which we have soiled and 
stained our life. 

Those whom gods wish to 
destroy, they first make them mad. 

—Sanskrit Saying. 

There may be a method in ordinary 
madness but in the case of those who 
are possessed by the mania of acquir¬ 
ing ‘power and possession’ beyond 
human limits and needs are driven to 
the brink of self-annihilation. For tem¬ 
poral and transitory gain, whether that 
be of a king, ruler, tycoon or a bandit, 
the gods above see to it that this un¬ 
natural passion in some is transmuted 
into madness first and having become 
mad, they invite the wrath of the same 
powers above and meet their ignoble 
doom and destruction sooner than an¬ 
ticipated. The mania to become super¬ 
man, world-conqueror, piactitioner of 
magical powers et al, they fall into the 
hands of the devil and at his invisible 
and inaudible instance and instruction 
dance to his tune and thus wreak havoc 
on the innocent and the gullible. Gods 
in heaven laugh at the folly of such | 
uncouth, unscrupulous and unhinged 
men and women on the earth below 
mad at their game of ruthless and 
relentless pursuit of their sinister and 
suicidal schemes. Having allowed 
them a long rope to play the devil’s 
part, they administer them the shock of 
their lives and then reduce them to 
ashes in no time. Maniacs as they are, 
their mental as well as emotional make 
up is so dwarfed, distorted and 
drformed that they fail to see the writing 
on die wall. In their unbridled and un¬ 
tamed madness of achieving the impos¬ 
sible, they hug their despicable doom. 
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Assertive Personality 


What is Assertiveness? 

According to the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary to assert oneself means to 
insist upon one’s rights; and ‘to assert’ 
means to vindicate a claim to rights. 

Many people assume that being 
assertive means being unpleasant or 
deliberatively offensive, but it is not. It 
means making bold and confident dec¬ 
larations in defence of your rights. You 
can learn the art of disagreeing without 
being disagreeable and you can stand 
up for yourself without being can¬ 
tankerous. 

Some people confuse assertion 
with aggression. Aggressiveness is an 
act against others. Assertion is ap¬ 
propriate standing up for yourself. 

As.sertive Behaviour 

Dr Joseph Walpe defines assertive 
behaviour as “the proper expression of 
any emotion other than anxiety 
towards another person.” For want of 
effective assertiveness a person may be 
unable to complain about poor service 
in a restaurant, contradict friends with 
whom he disagrees, gel up and leave a 
social situation that has become boring, 
pull up a subordinate or express love, 
appreciation or praise. 

Here is an instance of effective 
assertive behaviour: Anil had decided 
to give up drinking. Signs of impend¬ 
ing alcoholism had been pointed out to 
him and he had decided to tighten up 
his own stnngs. But he was not getting 
much help from his friends, as il¬ 
lustrated by this dialogue he en¬ 
countered in a night club. 

“Anil, have a beer.” 

“I don’t want to drink.” 

“Come on, don’t be a spoiler, have 
a drink.” 

“No. Thanks.” 

{Pointing to the hat tender) 

“Give him a beer.” 


“No. Thanks.” 

(to the bar-tender again) 

“Give my friend. Anil, just one 
beer". “There, Anil, you have to drink 
it! I already bought it for you!” 

“You can buy all you want, but still 
I won’t have a drink.” 

Inhibitory Vs. Excitatory 
Personalities j 

The opposite of assertiveness is in- i 
hibition i.e., suppression or restraint of 
behaviour, an instinctive or induced 
habitual shrinking from some impulse 
or action as a thing forbidden. 

Inhibitory personalities don’t 
recognize their own strengths or they 
have learned to act in inferior ways 
because they believe themselves to be 
inferior. They find it impossible to ex¬ 
press emotions like tenderness or 
anger; sometimes they even don’t feel 
I them. They kowtow to the wishes of 
! others and lock up their own desires 
j inside themselves. Since they possess 
j no control of their own lives, they be¬ 
come increasingly insecure. They have 
umpteen reasons for not acting, and 
fending off closeness. They are low on 
self-sufficiency and live their lives by 
the rules and whims of others. They do 
not know who they are, what they feel, 
and what they want. They are other- 
directed people: they operate from 
weakness within themselves. Not pull¬ 
ing their own strings, they allow them¬ 
selves to be manipulated by others, to 
be dominated, victimised and pushed 
around by others. They hand over their 
own strings to others rather than take 
the risk involved in being self-asser¬ 
tive. In short, they accept the slate of 
inassertiveness. 

On the contrary the excitatoiy per¬ 
sonalities are not afraid of their feel¬ 
ings. Frightened neither of closeness 
nor combat, they act out of strength. 
They know who they are, what they 
feel and what they want. They operate 


from strength. They pull their own 
strings. Not afraid of themselves they 
function in a self-enhancing manner. 
They are governed by their own will or 
better judgement. They are in full pos¬ 
session of their emotional and be¬ 
haviour controls. They are more secure 
in their relationship because they 
refuse to let their lives be run by 
manipulators. They have learned to 
feel from within “this is my life, 1 ex¬ 
perience it alone, and my time here on 
earth is very limited. 1 cannot be owned 
by any one else. I must be ever alert for 
any efforts to take away my right to be 
myself’. An eminent psychologist, 
Andrew Salter, describes the excitatory 
person as “direct”. He responds out¬ 
wardly to his environment. He makes 
rapid decisions and likes responsibility. 
Above all, the excitatory person is free 
of anxiety. He is truly happy. 

Excitatory persons are unafraid to 
risk standing up and insisting upon 
their own rights when they are 
threatened. They have learned how to 
fight their internal fears. They refuse to 
be manipulated or victimised. 

They are assertive. Excitatory per¬ 
sonalities achieve their goals. In¬ 
hibitory personalities suffer the sad and 
severe consequences of their unasser¬ 
tiveness. Lack of personal growth and 
success, mental anguish, and 
psychosomatic symptoms like 
fatigues, migraines and ulcers and fear¬ 
fulness of rejection, close relations and 
standing up to others. The net result of 
unassertive behaviour is “a neurotic 
life pattern” marked by fear, unhappi¬ 
ness and failure. 

Assertiveness and Self-esteem 

Assertiveness is the index of your 
self-esteem or feeling of personal 
wortli. One psychologist has formu¬ 
lated the equation: 

Assertion = Self-esteem. 

The extent to which you assert 
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yourself dctennincs the level of your 
self esteem. Assertive behaviour en¬ 
hances your self-esteem; unassertive 
behaviour diminishes it. Here is a 
criterion for assertive behaviour: “If 
you have doubts whether a specific act 
was assertive, ask yourself whether it 
increased your self-respect even slight¬ 
ly. If it did, It was assertive. If not, it ! 
was unassertive." As long as you be¬ 
have assertively, you maintain your 
self-esteem. You may fail and fall dis¬ 
appointed; and frustrated, but the core 
of your self-esteem remains. In short 
the more you stand up for yourself and 
act in a way you respect, the higher will 
be your self-esteem. j 

Assertive Rights 

You always have five basic rights: 

(1) You have the right to do any¬ 
thing as long as it does not hurt some¬ 
one else. 

(2) You have the right to maintain 
your dignity by being properly asser¬ 
tive even if it hurts someone else—as 
long as your motive is assertive, not 
aggressive. 

(3) You have the right to make a 
request of another person as long you ! 
realise the other person has the right to 
say “no". 

(4) There arc certain borderline 
ca.ses in inter-personal situations where 
the rights are unclear. But you always 
have the right to discuss the problem 
with the person concerned, and so 
clanfy it. 

(5) You have the right to attain 
your nghts. 

Recognize your assertive rights 
and stand up for them. If you fail to do 
so others will define the role for you. 
You will cea.se being yourself. Your 
life-span will decrease; you will lose 
freedom of movement, choice and ac¬ 
tion. You will become— 

Basic Traits of the Assertive 
Personality 

The assertive personality pc^sses- 
ses the following basic traits: 

(1) He feels free to reveal himself. 
Through words and actions, and body 
language, he makes the statement, 
“This IS me. This what 1 feel, think and 
want." 




(2) He can communicate with 
people at all levels—with friends, 
family, strangers. This communication 
is always open, direct and appropriate. 

(3) He has an active orientation to 
life. He pursues what he wants. In con¬ 
trast to the passive person who waits 
for things to happen, he attempts to 
make things happen. 

(4) He acts in a way he himself 
respects. Aware that he cannot always 
win, he accepts his limitations. How¬ 
ever, he always makes the good try so 
that by win, lose, or draw, he maintains 
his self-respect. 

(5) He realise that one cannot be 
too assertive. “Over-assertiveness is 
often aggression and always inap¬ 
propriate." 

How to be an Assertive 
Personality 

Psychologists have evolved some 
basic principles to help a person 
develop an assertive personality, fhese 
are as follows: 

(1) Reveal as much of your per¬ 
sonal self as is appropriate to the situa¬ 
tion and relationship. 

(2) Strive to express all feelings 
whether tender or angry. 

(3) Examine your own behaviour 
and identify areas where you would 
like to become more as.sertive. 

(4) Don’t confuse aggression with 
as.sertiveness. Aggressiveness is an act 
against other; assertiveness is standing 
up for yourself. 

(5) Realise that you may be un¬ 
assertive in areas like business and 
assertive in another like marriage. 
Apply the techniques you use success¬ 
fully in one area to the other. 

(6) Don’t confuse glib, 
manipulatory behaviour with true 
assertiveness. 

(7) You can also find umpteen 
alibis for not doing things so that at 
times you become very skilled at creat¬ 
ing an empty life. Overcoming your 
inertia and doing something will make 
you creatively alive. If you find your¬ 
self asking, “Yes, but what can I do?” 
the answer is really very simple; Any¬ 
thing is a lot more effective than noth¬ 
ing. 


(8) To be assertive you must 
develop goals. Without them you lock 
a purpose in life. 

One of the greatest handicaps you 
might feel in the development of your 
personality is your inability to pull 
your own strings. In other words, you 
are being pulled about by others. You 
are a mere puppet. Naturally, you think 
that you are a victim of circumstances 
and that you are being used. 

There is no need for depression or 
despair. You can stop being a victim. 
You can pull your own strings. In order 
to function as a free, non-victim, you 
have to l(X)k at yourself from a dif¬ 
ferent angle and with complete objec¬ 
tivity. You have to learn to recognise 
the various situations in which your 
strings are being pulled. Your new at¬ 
titude will involve much more than 
simply committing to memory a couple 
of positive as.sertive techniques. 

It IS possible to avoid life’s victim 
traps without having to resort to vic¬ 
timising behaviour yourself. In order to 
achieve this objective, it is important 
first of all that you should redefine your 
own expectations from yourself. But 
before you launch on this ambitious 
project, let’s understand who is a vic¬ 
tim. 

A victim is essentially a person 
whose life is being run by the dictates, 
whims and fancies of others. Such a 
person often has to do things which if 
he were left to him.self, he would not do 
at all. The person may sometimes be 
called to undergo hardship for the Scike 
of selfish others. He may be made to 
sacrifice precious things or feelings in 
order to appease others. Such actions 
are bound to produce and multiply 
resentments. While a large number of 
forces are at work which tend to 
weaken your position, it should be 
borne in mind that nobody can really 
victimise you unless you allow your¬ 
self to be used as such. 

Summing-up 

There is magic in assertiveness. It 
is the key to a successful, happy, 
achieving, non-neurotic life—a life of 
dignity, self-respect, self-fulfilment. 
The unassertive man is a neurotic man, 
only half living. Half living is half¬ 
dying. 
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TEST OF REASONING—I 


NUMBER SERIES 


Find out the missing numbers in the questions given 
below: 


(a) marriage : engagement 

(b) slogan; protest 
(^■) music : melody 
(d) bread : butter 


1. 121; 112;...; 97; 91; 86. 

2. 3, 4; 8; 17; 33;... 

3. 6; 9; 15; 27; ...; 99. 

4. 4; 7; 12; ...; 28; 39. 

5. 3; 11; 8; 17; 9; ...; 15; 34; 19. 

6. l;3;4;7; 11;...; 29. 

7. 24; 16; 27; 20; ...; 24; 33; 28. 

8. 18; 34; 19; ...; 21; 28; 24; 25; 28. 


ODD-MAN 


Find the odd-man out: 


9. (a) drill 

(h) 

gymnastics 

(r) jogging 

(d) 

relaxing 

(c) yoga 



10. (a) barrel 

{h) 

bullet 

(c) trigger 

(d) 

pallet 

(c) muzzle 



11. (d) Porbunder 

(b) 

Calcutta 

(r) Vishakhapaliiiim 

Uf) 

Trivandrum 

(e) Bhopal 



12. (fl) kidney 

(h) 

heart 

(c) eardrum 

(d) 

lung 

(e) nostril 



13. {(j) polite 

(/>) 

rude 

(c) ashamed 

(d) 

submissive 

(e) dashing 



14. (^/) prone 

(h) 

immune 

(r) sensitive 

(d) 

allergic 

(e) eneigctic 




ANALOGIES 


Words in each of the following questions have certain 
relationship. Your task is to find out the choice with a 
similar relationship. 


15. transistor: battery 
(a) boat: steer 

(c) pen : ink 

16. news : correspondent 
{a) honey : bees 

(c) books: library 

17. money : economics 

(a) geography: geology 
(r) land: building 

18. charity : help 


(h) train; engine 
(d) shoe. polish 

(h) newspaper: hawker 
(d) files: officer 

(/)) mortuary: dead 
{d) body: physiology 


LEXICAL ITEMS 


I Which four-letter words, if added to group of letters 
j on left and right would form new words? 

I 19. MON(-)1TECT 

20. CON(-)MN 

Which set of three letters, if added before/after the 
1 given set of letters would form words? 



GER 

HAN 


ING 

SWIN 

21. —- 

-EN 

22. CAN 


EAGE 

HUD 


GUAL 

BUN 


CODINGDECODING 


Words on left are written in their coded form on 
right. Your task is to find out the right code for letter in 
the box. 


23. P O K E T 


(a) b 


(b) g 

(f) h 

(<0 y 


(e) w 

{/) n 

24. K N 

I 

V E [S] 


(a) m 


(h) b 

(c) w 

(d) f 


(e) u 

(/) p 

25. L 

A 

N C E 


(«) t 


(b) y 

(r) f 

(d) b 


{e) q 

{/) cl 

26. D I 

M 

P [HI E 


(rt) p 


(b) t 

(<■) g 

(d) 1 


(e) b 

{/) a 

27. M N 

GER 


(a) f 


(b) n 

(<•) a 

(d) q 


(<*) c 

(/) b 


DEDUCTIONS 



(fl) 12 (/>) 16 (r) 22 (d) 28 (e) 32 
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A man purchased oranges, apples and pineapples. He 
paid Rs 170/- for 73 pieces. The oranges are 25 more in 
comparison to pineapples which are 6 less than apples. 
The cost of pineapples is Re 1/- per piece more than the 
cost of orange per piece and apples are 50 paisa less than 
pineapples per piece. 


29. How many apples did the man buy? 

(a) 17 ih) 20 (c) 23 

(d) 26 (e) 24 

30. What was the total cost of pineapples? 

(£j)Rs36 (h)Rs52 (()Rs48 

{cD Rs42 (c) Rs39 


NON-VERBAL SERIES 


Q. 31-35. In each of these questions there are two sets of figures. The figures on the left are Problem Figures 
(Three figures and one question marked space) and those on the right are Answer Figures indicated by numbers 1,2, 
3,4 and 5. A series is established if one of the five Answer Figures is placed at the ^^question-marked space”. Figures 
form a series if they change from left to right according to same rule, fhe number of the Answer Figure which should 
be placed in the question-marked space is the answer. All the four figures i.e. three Problem Figures and one Answer 
Figure placed in the question marked space should be considered as forming the series. 


ANSWER FIGURES 



PROBLEM FIGURES 


m 

rn ^ 

Ul ^ 

^ lU 

m ^ 

^ Ui 

m ^ 

■ □ 

■ a 

■ □ 

1 

■ D 

_1_ 

■ □ 

■ B 

■ □ 

d ■ 

■ □ 

■ H 


iK 



A 

-#— 


> t 

—L 



4 


t >|r 


V 



0 

r 

V 

1 


V 






f 1 


o 

□ 

o 

O > 

O 

n 

o 

□ D 

? 

ODOC 

1 

* 

cnOo 
_1 

t 

OcoD 

_$_ 


1 2 3 4 5 

Q. 36-40. In each of the following, a series begins with the unnumbered figure on the extreme left. One and only 
one of the five numbered figures in the series does not fit into the series. The two unnumbered figures one each on the 
extreme left and the extreme right fit into the series. You have to take as many aspects into account as possible of the 
figures in the series and find out the one and only one of the five numbered figures which does not fit into the series. 
The number of that figure is the answer. 


36 



L 




_j 

37 



—^7 





38 



Q 


Q 

O 




u 

u 

u 

vy/ 



39 

n 

D 

n 

n 


3) ^ 



40 


"□ 


Qx 

< 

□ 


□ 

□ 


1 2 3 4 5 
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Q. 41-45. In each of the following problems a series is established if the positions of the two oilt of five numbered 
figures are interchanged. The position of the first numbered figure remains the same. It is the beginning of the series. 
The earlier of the two numbered figures whose positions are interchanged is the answer. If it is not necessary to 
interchange the positions of figures to establish the series, indicate 5 as your answer. Remember that when the series 
is established, the figures change from left to right <i.e. from the unnumbered figure to the last figure) in a specific 
order. 


41 

42 

43 

44 

45 


t 

1 



1^^^ 1 

1 


§\ 

\i/ 

\ 

1/1 

\l/ 

\1/ 

\1/ 

\l 

/ 



n 

j 

1 

\ 

a 

a 

aa 

X A - 

X - A 

X A 

X 

II 

<1 

- A X 

A X = 

■'1 


7 


/I 



1 2 3 4 5 


ANSWERS AM) EXPLANATIONS 


1. I(J4. (jo on subiraclinii 9, (S, 7, 6... from numbers. 

T ■) 1 

2. 5S. Squares ot numlx'rs, i c. 1“: 2^; 3 ... are acicieti to 

numlx'is. 

3. 51. The differcnee is that of 3, 6, 12, 24, 4S... 

4. 19. The difference is that of 3, 5, 7, 9. 

5. 24. I:ver)' alternate number is the addition of numbers on 

Its right and left. 

6. IS. Add two preceding numbers to get the next one. 

7. 30. The senes are two in number, 24, 27, 30... and 16, 20. 

24... 

S. 31. Thcic are two senes, 34, 31, 2S, 25... and 18, 19, 21, 
24... the difference being 1.2. 3, 4.. 

9. ((/) All the others are ph>sical exercises. 

10. {(I) All the others are pans ot a gun 

11. (c) All the others are sea-ports. 

12. (h) The remaining ones are two in number while heart is 

one. 

13. (c) All the others are connected with nature of a [xrson. 

14. (c) Other terms are connected with reactions. 

15. (c) One is needed to mn the other. 

16. {(j) llic relationship is that of collected item and of those 

who collect. 

17. Ul) The relationship is that of the subject and the .science 

of its study. 

18. (h) One IS a fonn of displaying lor the other. 

19. ARCH 20. SOLE 21. LIN 22. DLE 

23-27. Sort out common letters and match them with letters in 
codes. 

23. (d) 24. Oi) 25 (c) 26. (/;) 27. (h) 

28. (d) 


29. ih) 

30. (J) 

31. 1. Note the direction of arrows. 

32. 2. The half-black ought to be in the lower right square 

on left. 

33 3. The pin like figures go on increasing by one and have 

aiTows in between. They also change dii • lion. 

34. 4. The inner figure becomes the outer figure in the next 

ben. 

35. 5 The fii-sl figure Incomes the last one, others shift 

accordingi)’ and one more figure goes round comers 
anti-clockwisc. 

36. 4. Only the staning one has the figure in the comer, 

others have it in the middle of the line and the 
movement is ckxkwise. 

37 2. When arrow changes side, it dixs not change direc¬ 

tion. 

38. 4. Tlie direction of arrow is wrong, as it changes after 

two movements. 

39. 5. There should be no third line in the figure. 

40. 5. The figure inside goes outside in the next anti-clock- 

wise movement. 

41. 1. It ought to change places with 2, as the figure on lop 

comes down m the next block. 

42. 2. it ought to change places with 3 for regular move¬ 

ment. 

43. 5. Two lines are added in each next figure. 

44. 3. It should change places with 4. First two figures 

interchange places and then the last two do the same. 
Hius they slide. 

45. 4. It should change places with 5. 'fhe figures arc in sets 

of two. 
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TEST OF REASONING—II 


Use the following alphabets to m)I\c (|ijestions 1 to 5. 

A B CIJ e E U 1J K 1^ M N O PQ R S T II V W X Y ' 

z ‘ ' ; 

1. If A :md C interchange their places, B and D inter- | 

change their places, E and G interchange their places, E’ and ' 
H interchange their places and so on which letter will be third 
to the left of P? ! 

0 {h) () (( ) N u/) I 

(e) None of these 

2. Which of the lollowing will come in place of ques- | 

tion mark in the series below'^ ' 

AZ lY OW SS ? i 

(ii) QA ih) KIJ (c) OU Ul) IJJ ' 
U') None of these 

3. In a certain code, MAYOR is written as NBBPS and 
SUPREME IS written as TVOU'NE How is HOUSE written ; 
in that code? 

{a) IPVTF {h) IPFRD (( ) IPFTF (d) IPETF 

None of these 

4. Four of the following live are alike in a certain way 
and so form a group. Which is the one that does not belong 
to the group? 

(a) MN ih) EV (r) KP {d) LP 

(O JO 

5. How many pairs of letters are there in the word 
SEPARATE who have as many letters between them m the 
word as there are betwe^i them in the alphabet? 

(^v) One (^'fwo (t) Three id) Four 

(<") More than four 

6. In a class of 36 students, number of boys is twice the 
number of girls. There are 13 boys ahead of Santa w ho ranks 
19lh in the cla.ss. How many girls are behind Santa m the 
class? 

(fV) 3 ih) 12 (O 6 (d) Data inadequate 

(e) Noneofthe.se 

7. How many 2\ not immediately preceded by 3 but 
immediately followed by 4 arc there in the following senes? 

3 42442 3 24 3 242 3 442 3 2424 3 24 
(a) 1 (h) 2 (r) 3 (d) 4 

ic) Noneofthe.se 

8. Pointing to Satish, Ashok said, “He is my sister’s 
only brother's son". How is Satish related to Ashok? 

{(j) Son {h) Grand Son {yf Nephew 

(d) Cannot be determined (e) None of these 

9. If ‘+' means ‘-i-’, ‘-i- ’means means ‘x’ and 

‘x’ means then 12 + 6 3 -2 x 8 = ? 

(ci) - 2 (h) 4 (c) 2 id) 8 

(c) Noneofthe.se j 

10. F'our of the following five arc alike in a certain way 
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and so fonn a group. Which is the one that does not belong 
to that group? 

{a) Tomato (/?) Apple (r) Orange 
UD Mango Potato 

11. Maga/ine is related to Editor in the same way as 
Movie is related to: 

(^/) Prcxlucer (/?) Director (c) Actor 

{d) Photographer Manager 

12. If sky is called water, water is called green, green is 
called air, air is called blue, blue is called cloud, cloud is 
called yellow and yellow is called land, where do the fish live 
in9 


((/) green (/?) air (y) water (d) yellow 
(r) sky ✓ 

13. ‘Cow’ is related to ‘Calf’ in the same way as ‘Horse’ 
is related to; 

((j) Cub (h) Kitten /c) Pony (d) Coll 
(e) Puppy 

14. Ashok remembers that his mother’s birth-day is 
between fourteenth and seventeenth of March, whereas his 
sister remembers that their mother's birth-day is after fif¬ 
teenth but before nineteenth of March. Which dale m March 
IS their mother's birth day? 

(cl) I4lh (h) I3lh {(■) 16th Uf) 17th 

(c) I8lh 

15. Four of the following five arc alike in a certain way 
and so fomi a group Which is the one that dcK*s not belong 
to that group? 

(ij) Horse (h) Zebra (() Deer (d) Jackal 

(e) Bullock 

16-20. Read (he following information and answer the 
questions given below: 

(1) A, B, C, D, E, F' and (j are silting m a row facing 
North 

(2) F' IS to the immediate right of E 

(3) E IS 4ih to the right of G 

(4) C i.s neighbour of B and D 

(3) Person who is third to the lefi of D is at one of the 
ends 

16. What is the position of A? 

(ii) Between E and D 

(/?) To the extreme right 
(r) To the extime left 

(d) Fifth to the right of G 

(e) None of these 

17. Which of the following is definitely true? 

(a) E is between A and F 

(h) C is to the immediate left of B 


(d) yellow 
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^ D is to the immediate left of C 
Xd) G is fifth to the right of \ 

None of these 

18. Who among the following are to the left gf ‘C’? 

(a) G, B and D (h) D, E, F and A Only B 

(d) G and D (e) None of these 

19. Who are neighbours of B? 

C and D (h) G and F (r) C and G 
(r/) F and G (e) None of these | 

20. Which of the following statements is definitely i 
false? 

(a) G is to the immediate left of B 

(h) F is 2nd to the right of D 

(c) A is at one of the ends I 

(</> E is to the immediate left of D 

(e) None of these ^ 

21-30. Read the following conditions and indicate the i 
decisions to be taken in the case of each individual men¬ 
tioned in each question. The decision should be based on 
the following conditions and facts given in each case. You 
are not to assume anything. 

Conditions Jor consideration for deputing an employee 
abroad under employee development programme: 

(A) The employee should be in the age range of 30-3.5 
years as on 1st January, 1990. 

(B) The employee should have completed at least ten 
years of service in the organisation. 

(C) The employee should have minimum qualifica¬ 
tion a post graduation degree. 

(D) The appraisal report of the employee should indi¬ 
cate above average rating on all criteria. 

(E) An employee with an out.standing job perfor¬ 
mance record and satisfying conditions at (A) & 
(C) may be considered even if he/she has not 
completed the stipulated period of service, how¬ 
ever, the case has to be referred to the Board of 
Directors for consideration. 

(F) If an employee has worked previously in a similar 
organisation, one-third of the length of his/her 
service will be added for deciding his/lier length 
of service in the organisation. His^er case, how¬ 
ever, will be referred to the Advisory Committee. 

(G) In the case of an employee who has completed at 
least five years in the oiganisation and possesses a i 
doctoral degree, his/her case will be referred to the 
Advisory Committee but he/she should satisfy 
other criteria. 

(H) If an employee possesses outstanding academic 
record all throughout and has completed at least j 
four years of service, his/her case may be con¬ 
sidered by the Board of Directors for waiving the 
condition at (A) above. 

Based on the above, decisions are to he taken for each 
case. 

Mark answer (J), if the employee is not to he considered 
for deputation. 


Mark answer (2), if the employee is to he considered for 
the deputation 

Mark answer (3). if the employee's case is to he referred 
to the Advisory Committee 

Mark answer (4), if the employee's c ase is to he referred 
to the Board of Directors jor consideration 

Mark answer (5), if the information provided is not 
adec/uate for taking the decision 

Now read the information provided for each 
employee in each question and find out which of the 
above decisions is to be taken in each case. 

21. Mr Ashok Pagey is working in the organisation for 
the last twelve years. He is a post graduate in Chemistry and 
his date ol birth is 30lh December, 1959. 

22. Miss Santa Kulkarm received an above average 
rating on all criteria. She was 32 years old as on 15th 
February, 1990. She is a post graduate and has been working 
in the organisation tor the last eleven years. 

23. Mr Sampat Joshi worked in a similar organisation 
for fifteen years. He received average ratings on all criteria. 
He was born on September 15, 1948. He got his post 
graduate degree last year. He is in the organisation for the last 
seven years. 

24. Mr Sure'^Patel is working in the organisation for 
the last fifteen ye^^and he is 33 years old as on 31 st March, 
1990. He IS rated as an above average by his superiors. He 
obtained his post graduate degree during his stay in the 
organisation. 

25. Mrs Nimiala Srivastava stcx)d first in all the ex¬ 

aminations upto [X)st graduation in her a&demic career. She 
received above average rating on all critelria and was born on 
30th April 1945. She has been working#! the organisation 
for the last twelve years. \ 

26. Mr Jagdish Vemia is a posi graduate. He is working 
in the organisation for the last eight sears. He was 32 years 
old on 23rd JanLaiy, 1989. He has received outstanding 
performance rating or. all criteria. 

27. Mr Mohan Sharma is working m ihe organisation 
for the last fifteen years. He has been receiving above 
average rating on all criteria He was 34 years old on 1st 
January 1990. 

28. Miss Jennifer Sachdev is a po a graduate in Agricul¬ 
tural Science She is an above average performer as per the 
supervisor’s rating. She was 31 years old on lOih February, 
1989 and has been working in the organisation for the last ten 
years. 

29. Mr Subhash Khare was thirty two years old as on Ist 
January 1990. He received his dtx:toral degree in the year 
1986. He has been working in the organisation for the last 
five years and was rated above average on all criteria by his 
superiors. 

30. Mrs Sarla Choksi is an outstanding perfomier in the 
organisation. She is a post graduate in arts and was thirty 
three years old in January 1990. She has been working in the 
organisation for the last three years. 

31-35. In each question below are given two state¬ 
ments followed by two conclusions numbered I and II. You 
have to take the given statements to be true even if they 
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seem to be at variance from commonly known facts and 
then decide which of the given conclusions logically follows 
from the statements, disregarding commonlv known facts. 

Give answer (I) if only conclusion I follows, i^ive 
answ er (2) if only conclusion II follow s, f^ive answ er (3) if 
either / or 11 follows, ^ive answ’er (4-) if neither I nor // 
follows, and ^ivc answ'cr (5) if both I and ll lolhnv 

31. Statements: Some birds are cow s. All cows are cals. 

Conclusions: I. Some cals arc birds 

Some birds are nol cals. 

32. Statements: All goats arc dogs. Some dogs arc par¬ 

rots. 

Conclusions: 1. All goats arc parrots. 

II. Some parrots are dogs. 

'3. Statements Some hens arc bullocks. Some bullocks 
arc trees. 

Conclusions- I. Some trees arc hens 

II. Some hens are trees. 

34. Statements All canols are potatoes. All potatoes are 

# brinjals. 

Conclusions: 1. All carrots are bnnjals. 

II. All bnnjals are carrots. 

35. Statements No hat is shirt. Some shirts are pants. 

Conclusions. I. Some pants hats. 

11. Some pants shirts. 

36-40. Below is given a passage followed by several 
possible inferences which can be drawn from the facts 
stated in the passage. You have to examine each inference 
separately in the context of the passage and decide upon its 
degree of truth oi^falsity. 

Mark answer (I) if the inference is "definitely true" i.c 
if properly follows from the statement of facts i^iven. Mark 
answer (2) if the inference is "probably true" though not 
"definitely true” in the li^ht of the facts f^iven. Mark answer 
(3) if the data are inadequate i.e from the facts f’lven you 
cannot say whether the inference is likely to be true or false 
Mark answer (4) if the inference is "probably false” though 
not "definitely false” in the h^ht of the facts ^iven and Mark 
answer (5) if the inference is "definitely false" i.e. cannot 
possibly be drawn from the facts f^iven or it contradicts the 
•^iven facts. 

The planning of construction of high dams over the 
Himalayan rivers will be unscientific and ill-conceived. The 
overall development of Himalayan regions must always be 
kept first in mind. This consensus emerged from a two-day 
meeting of scientists, social activists, literary men and jour¬ 
nalists. The meeting was organised by the Chipko Movement 
in Serain village, near Tehri on May 30 and 31. The meeting 
was attended by 72 participants from ten States and five 
universities. The meeting called upon all activist groups to 
intensify their snuggle against “desinictive development”. 

36. ‘Chipko Movement' has its base in Himalayan 
Regions. 

37. In other States of India people are totally indifferent 
to the ‘destructive development*. 

38. At present there are low dams on Himalayan rivers. 

^0. Construction of high dams on Himalayan rivers. 
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I may hamper overall development of the regions. 

40. ‘Chipko Movement’ is a government organisation. 

ANSWERS AND F:XPLANATI0NS 

j - 

I 1. (t/) After interchange of places the new arrangement 
! would be KLIJOPMN. 

2. (c) The gap among the first letter of the scries is 

decreasing by 2, i.e. 7, 5,3... So the next letter ought 
to lie ‘U’; the gap in the second letter is 0, I, 3. So 
the next gap would be 6 (adding one extra) and the 
letter ought to be L. The iuiswer would be UL. 

3. (c) The letter in the middle is coded by the letter having 

the same position from the other end. Tlic remaining 
are next ones. 

4. {d) All the others have the same position in the al¬ 

phabetic order from right and left. 

5. (cl) PR: RT; PT and AE. ITicrc is EA too, but as the two 

! letters have already been considered, no need to 

i count again. 

6. (c) There are 12 girls and 24 boys. 5 girls are ahead 

Santa and 6 behind. 

! 7. (/7) 8. (^7) 9. (b) 

10. (£») It is a root vegetable and is dug out. Others arc 

plucked. 

11. (b) The Director shapes it. 

12. (a) Green. 

13. {(J) The relationship is that of grown-up animal and its 

young one. 

14. (c) 15. (d) It is the only non-vegetarian animal. 

, 16 to 20. The arranftement is GBCDEFA 

16 (b) 17. {e) 18. (e) 19. (c) 

20 

21. 5. Appraisal report is lacking. 

' 22. 2 23. 1. (over-age) 

' 24. 2 25. 4 26. 4 

I 27. 5. P.G. Degree is not mentioned 
28. 2 29. 3 30. 4 

; 31. 5 


I 32. 2. Considering all the possibilities, only 2 is confirmed. 




33. 4. Neither is confinned 



0 Qg) 


36. 1 37. 5 38. 3 39. 1 40. 4 
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TEST OF REASONING—III 


SYLLOCJISM 


TYPK I 

In the following statements, a situation has been es¬ 
pial ned in a few sentences followed by a com lusion. Yon 
have to say whether the conclusion: 

{a) necessarily follows from the slalenients. 

(b) is only a long drawn one. 

(^') definitely dtx:s not follow from the statements. 
id) IS doubtful as the daia provided is inadequate. 
Note: Your answers should be in the h^ht of the state¬ 
ments ffiven 
Statements 

(1) 1. Indians generally name their children after gods 

and gcxidesses. 

2. Our neighbour’s new born son has been named 
‘Panh.ij’. 

Conclusion: ‘Pankaf is the name ol a god. 

(a) J (/?) □ (O J id) J 
Statements 

(2) 1. Paper is made from old rags. 

2. It IS also made Irom wood-pulp. 

Conclusion- Rags can be converted into wood-pulp. 

{a) J (b) □ (O J id) J 

Statements . 

(3) 1. The export of spices from India is growing by 

leaps and bounds. 

2. The trade ^ drawing most of the big industrialists 

into It. 

3. The Jamos are big industrialists. 

Conclusion: The Jainos will ultimately be drawn into the 
trade of spices. 

(a) U (b) □ (c) □ id) J 

Statements ■ 

(4) I. The rehabilitation scheme gives preference to only 

persons rendered homeless due to communal 
riots. 

2. Mohan and Rehman were given preference ir the 
scheme mentioned. 

Conclusion- They lost their homes during riots. 

{a) □ (b) □ (c) J id) □ 

Statements: 

(5) l.'Von Gogh, the famous painter painted beautiful 

portraits. 

2. There is a beautiful portrait in the Old Masters’ Art 
Gallery of the local museum. 

Conclusion: This portrait was painted by Von Gogh. 

(a) □ (b) □ (t ) □ id) ^ 


Statements 

(6) 1. Journalists are always on hunt for thrillers. 

2. 'Flicir job ofien lands them in dangerous spoi 

3. In spite of Ixnng aware of the risks, they coiuiiuie 
to unveil the truth. 

C(nh lusion. The joumahsts are fearless and dashing. 

(i/) J ib) -J (n J id) J 
Statements 

il) 1. Newspapers published in a certain city v^cie not 
allowed to be circulated. 

2. The newspaper office was sealed. 

3. Most of the people in the city knew the contents of 

the newspaper 

Conclusion. People m the city are u>o perceptive. 

{a) J (/)) J U) 3 id) J 

Statements 

(S) 1 Literacy rate m rural areas of Pakistan is lowest in 
Ihe world. 

2. Tlie rate of infantile mortality is extremely high m 
the areas mentioned 

Conclusion. The Pak government is not doing much tor the 
uplift ol mral areas. 

(a) 3 ib) 3 (i) J id) 3 

Statements 

(9) 1. Young person, fa’ling in the category of Non 
Technical Graduates do not get employment 
easily. 

2. Mohan underwent a technical training. 

Comlusion: He will have no difficulty in seeking a job. 

ia) 3 ib) 3 (c) 3 id) 3 

Statements 

10. 1. Most of the shops in the main Shopping Centre arc 
insured. 

2. Lai Chand owns a shop in the Main Shopping 
Centre. 

Conclusion- His shop is insured. 

ia) 3 ib) 3 (Cl J id) 3 

TYFK II 

In makim.^ dei isions about important questions, it is 
desirable to he able to distinituish between 'strong' ai^^u- 
ments and ‘weak' ari’uments so far as they are concerned 
with thr question. 'Weak' arguments may not he directly 
• related to the question, may be of minor importance oi may 
I be related to some ti ivial a.spect of the question. Each ques- 
\ tton f^iven below is followed by ari^uments numbered I and 
i II. You have to dec ide which of the arifunients is stronf^' and 
I which IS 'weak' Then decide which of the answers f^iven 
i below and niimln u’d ia), (b). (c), (d) and (c) is the correct 
answer. 
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({/) Only I IS siron^. 

(h) Only II IS strong 

(( ) Both I and II i\iv strong. 

(t/) Kilhcr I or II is strong. 

(i') Neither I nor II is strong. 

11. Will the Chandra Shekhar Ciovernnienl last long? 

1 Yes, he is a very learned. e\|KTienced, taetllil and 
fair administrator. 

II. No, the Opposition will use all its tactics to make 
him step-down. 

((/) J ih) U (( ) J Ul) J (e) □ 

12. Was tiring on kar-sewaks in Ayodhya the right 
course of action? 

I. Yes, It was the order of the C.M. 

II. No, bullets should not be wasted on our own 
countrymen. 

in) J ih) J ii) 3 itl) 3 ic) 3 

13 Was Mrs Bena/ir s walk out before the oath-taking 
ceremony of Mr .\sif an act of retaliation'^ 

I. Yes. she had her personal prejudice. 

II. No. It was a protest against the unfair policy of 
Mr Asil 

in) 3 ih) 3 (<) J iil) 3 ic) 3 

14. Do love and quaiTels go together? 

I Yes, love is a sentiment while quarrels result from 
diflerence ol opinion, hence not coming in each 
other's way 

II. No. if |x:rsons quaiTcl they can’t have love lor one 
another. 

ia) 3 ih) 3 U) 3 id) 3 ic) 3 

- 1.^. Is cleanliness a prevention against disease'^ 

I. Yes, clean persons l(K)k healthy. 

II. No, inhabitants of clean houses are often ill too. 

(^y) J ih) 3 i() 3 id) 3 ic) 3 

16. Does a tough boxing match provide entertainment? 

I Yes, it IS fun to watch the skill and strength of the 
pugilists and the way they beat their opponents. 

II. No, the merciless beating and bleeding noses are 
hardly a sight for entertainment. 
in) 3 ih) 3 ic) 3 id) 3 (e) 3 

17. Should the terrorists caught by the authorities be 
sentenced to death or life imprisonment? 

I. Yes, they have been mthless murderers and if set 
free, will start the chain ol murder again. 

II. No, they can easily be refomied. 

in) 3 ih) J ic) 3 id) 3 ic) 3 

15. Should obscene movie posters be displayed m 
public places? 

I. Yes, they attract the crowds as nothing else does. 

II No, they embarrass the grown ups and have an 
unhealthy effect on immature minds. 

in) J ih) 3 ic) 3 id) □ ic) 3 

19. Mr John is going in a ship, will he be sea-sick? 

I. Yes, sea-sickness is common dunng voyages. 

H. No, some persons are naturally good sailors and 
do not suffer from sca-siekness. 

(a) □ ih) 3 io 3 id) 3 {e) 3 


20. Did warriors in the days of the Ramayan use nuclear 

weapons? 

I. Yes, the description of weapons and their effects 
confirm that they were nuclear weapons. 

II. No, nuclear weapons have become known to us 
only a few years back. 

(n) □ (h) □ (c ) □ (d) □ ic) □ 

TYPE III 

/// c^icstions f’ivcn below, statements / and 2 are fol¬ 
lowed hy conclusions I and 11. Takui)^ the statements to he 
true nlthouf^h they may seem at variance with commonly 
accepted facts, mark your answers as under: 
ia) Only 1 is right. 
ih) Only II IS right. 

(r) Both I and II arc right. 

Uf) Either I or II is right. 

(c) Neither I nor II is right. 

Statements 

21. 1. 1'he pencils that arc not black are either green or 

red. 

2. Only some black and some green pencils are blunt. 
Conclusions. 

I. All red pencils are sharp. 

II. Some black pencils are sharp. 

(«) □ (h) ^ (r) □ (d) LI (c) □ 

Statements: 

22. I. All the beggars are merchants. 

2. All the merchants are doctors. 

Conclusions: 

I. All the merchants are beggars. 

II. Some doctors arc btjggars. 

in) 3 ih) 3 i/) 3 id) 3 ie/f 3 

Statements ■ 

23. I. No typist is a lawyer but some of them arc 

managers. 

2. Only lawyers know typing and some of them are 
managers. 

Conclusions: 

I. None of the typists can type. 

II. Some managers can type. 

(a) □ □ (c ) □ UD U (e) LI 

Statements : 

24. I. Some roses are tulips and some tulips arc oranges. 
2. Some mangoes are oranges too. 

Conclusions 

I. Some mangoes are roses. 

II. No mango is a rose. 

ia) 3 ^ ih)3 ic) 3 id) 3 it;) 3 

Statements ■ 

25. I. All heavy weight champions are thin. 

2. Some thin persons are tall. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some heavy weight champions are tall. 

II. Some thin persons are not tall. 

ia) □ (h) B (<;) □ (d) 3 ie) 3 
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Statements: 

26. I. Some angels are fairies. 

2. Some fairies are wicked. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some angels iire wicked. 

II. Some lames are not angels. 

(a) □ ih) □ (r) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements ■ 

27. 1. Only those cities have parks which do not have 

roads. 

2. Only those cities have roads which are not near 
rivers. 

Conclusions 

I. Cities that have parks aie near rivers. 

II. Some cities that arc near rivers have roads. 
ia) U ih) \J {( ) □ id) □ ic) U 

Statements 

28. 1. The voters who voted for Mr X were not wearing 

turbans. 

2. The voters who favoured the winner candidate Mr 
Y, were not bare-headed. 

Conclusions 

I. 'Hie supporters of Mr Y had put on some head 

dress or the other. 

II. Mr X lost the election. 

(a) □ (h) U {(') U id) □ (c) 'J 

Statements. 

29. I. Ashok lives at the comer of the Mam Street and 

Street N. 

2. Miss Mala IS Ashok’s next door ncighbi^ur. 
Conclusions 

I. Miss Mala lives on the Mam Street. 

II. She lives on street N. 

(a) U (h) □ ((’) □ (i/) □ (c) J 

Statements' 

30. 1. The canteen is for factory workers who are not 

iniirried. 

2. Ramu works in the canteen. 

Conclusions: 

I. Ramu IS unmarried. 

II. Some of the workers are unmarried. 

(>?) □ yy) U (c) U (d) U (c) LJ 

TYPE IV 

In the follow'inii questions, a statement is follow ed h\ 
implications I andII. Imply / and II to the .statement amd tick- 
mark your answers as under 
(a) Only I is implicit. 

(h) Only II is implicit. 

((’) Both I and II arc implicit. 

(d) Either 1 or II is implicit. 

(^0 Neither I nor II is implicit. 

Statement: 

^.31. Everyone can’t manage a dairy or a poultry farm. 
Implications: 

I. One has to be technically trained tor such jobs. 


I II. The job.s involve a lot of risk. 

{a) □ (h) □ (r) □ (<y) □ (e) □ 

I Statement. 

I 32. In most of the cities, scooter drivers have to wear 
j helmets. 

; Implications 

I. The authorities are concerned about the safety of 
the drivers. 

II Helmet is a precautionary measure against head 
injury which mostly proves fatal. 

{a) J ih) LJ (r) 'J id) 'J ie) LJ 

, Statement. 

33. Most of the people do not watch the morning trans¬ 
mission on TV. 

Implic at urns 

I. The programmes aie rather dull and uninterest¬ 
ing. 

II Morning IS t(X) busy a pencxl for most of the 
people. 

(a) LI (/)) J (0-1 id) J ic) J 

Statement 

34. Precious stones are supposed to dominate the 
owner's luck. 

Implications 

I. fhe various types of precious stones arc sup- 
jxised to have the same effect as the planets have 
according to their colour. 

II. Those who wear no stones are unlucky. 

(^/) LI (/?) J (0 -1 {d) □ (e) 

Statement. 

-ir35. Mrs X never told anyone that Y was her son. 
hnplu at tons 

1. Y was an illegal child. 

II Y had been adopted b) some couple so Mrs X did 
not want to own him. 

Ui) J (6) -I (c) J {d) J [e) J 

TYPE V 

In (fuestions i^iven below, assumption VV is followed by 
reasons R! and Rll. Apply the reasons to the assumption and 
tu k-mark your answers as follow s 
ia) Only I applies. 

{!)) Only 11 applies 
(( ) Both I and II apply. 

{d) Hither I or II applies. 
ie) Neither I nor II applies 

36. A. Prices are .shooting up higher and higher. 

RI. The government is unable to maintain a balanced 

economy. 

RII. The income of customers has increased immen¬ 
sely. 

[a) lJ ^ {h) □ (c) □ (d) □ (c) □ 

37. A. In every city, buildings are springing up like 
mushrooms. 

RI. Concentration of population in cities is respon¬ 
sible for mcire and more construction of build¬ 
ings. 

RII. There is a general tendency among people living 
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in cilics lo have ihcir own house, wherever it 
may be. 

{a) U (/)) □ (c) U (d) LJ ic) □ 

3S. A. Films influence society and are, m luin, in¬ 
fluenced by them. 

RI. All evils existing in the s(x:icty are due lo films. 

RII. Social films are more popular than historical 
films. 

{a) J (o) □ (c) LJ id) J (c) J 

39. A. Mr Jawa’.iar Lai Nehm's birthday is celebrated 
as the children's day. 

RI. He himself remained a child for quite a long 
periixl. 

RII. He was cxtrcm<'b fond of children and had an 
ocean if love I . iiildien. 

(^7) □ (/)) LI w ) J (d) J (c) U 

40. A. Little girls love their dolls. 

RI. All dolls are pivtty. 

RII. Lillie girls, themselves, are like dolls. 

(a) □ (h) J (r) LJ id) J (c) □ 

TYPE VI 

At the end of the pasMii^e i^ivcn hclow, some i one/nsions 
have been drawn On the basis of the study of the paragraph, 
mark your answers as under 

A. Definitely true. 

B. Probably true. 

C. Can’t .say as the data provided is inadequate. 

D. Probably false. 

E. Definitely false. 

Carelessly deposited garbage has for centuries been a 
prime source of disease. Whether through the infection of 
water supplies or as a breeding ground and food source for 
rats, flies and other earners of disease. A matter of serious 
concern is the hazards created by inadequate handling of 
garbage in our cities and towns, which escapes public notice 
unless brought to focus through some tragedy. A prime ex¬ 
ample of this was the gastro-enteritis epidemic in December 
1988 that claimed hundreds of lives. Outbreak of the viral 
diseases has led the industnalised countries to virtually dis¬ 
continue raising hogs of garbage dumps. 

41. Gastro-enteritis is a viral disease. 

AG B □ C J D G EG 

42. If there are no garbage deposits, there would be no 
rats in the country. 

AG BG CG DG EG 

43. Garbage deposits often cause water infection. 

AG BG CG DG EG 

44. No one died of gastro-enteritis in 1988. 

AG B G C G D G EG 

45. Public gets used lo garbage heaps. 

AG B G " C G D G EG 

ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 

1. (d) The word generally makes the conclusion doubtful. 

2. (c) Two are entirely different things. 

3. id) Only ‘most of the industrialists' are drawn, Jamos 

could belong to the remaining group. ® 


4. (a) The conclusion drawn is the right one. 

5. (() The statements do not mention him as the only land- 
.scape painter. 

6. (i/) The conclusion is in confirmation with the state¬ 
ments. 

7. (c) Perception is never enough to know the actual con¬ 
tents. 

8. ('/) The conclusion is a natural one. 

! 9. ih) No guarantee of Job has been slated for lechnical 

Graduates. 

10. UD The lenn ‘most of the'gives a hint of uncertainty. 

11. (c) Both I and il have their strong points. 

12. ((') Both the arguments are weak. 

13. {d) It could have been either. 

14. (t/) llic second one lacks appeal. 

1.5. {e) Both are weak. 

16. (( ) Both are strong in their own way. 

17. ((/) Second one only relates to one weak phase. 

18. {h) The first one ivlates lo only one aspect. 

19. id) Only either ot the things could hap|x:n. 

20. (< ) Both the arguments are equally strong. 



M M 

29. id) —rn 


30. (/>) No rule has been slated for those who work in the 

canteen. 

31. (^/) 32. (() 33.(6) 34. (f/) 35. (J) 

36. (a) 37. (cj 38. (c) 39. (6) 40. (c) 

41. (;. Nothing has been stated regarding its category. 

I 42. D. The passage dtK‘s not consider It as the only breeding 
ground, hence probably wrong. 

43. A. riie passage says so. 

44. E. The passage mentions the deaths. 

' 45. B. Otherwise the deposits won't be there. 
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ryPE TEST 


Quantitative Aptitude 


1. The value of v for which 


ich V 


, 25 , X . 


(d) 13 


(«) 1 ih) 5 U ) 12 

(e) None of these 
h I 

2. If what is ihc value of expression 

a-h 2 
a-\-h ^ 3 


(£') None of these 

3. The decimal fraction correct to the 


nearest tenths is: 

(a) 0.6 {h) 0.8 

(e) None of these 


(r) 0./ 


(c) 86.4 


4. The decimal equivalent of 1.,“ is: 

100 

(a) 0.13 (b) 1.3 (c) 1.03 

(e) None of these 

5. A rough estimate of 28.77 X 12.11 is: 

(a) 330 (h) 336 (c) 35.1 

(rO None of these 

, 20 7 
? “45 

(a) 25 {h) 30 (r) 35 

(<’) None of these 

7. 26% of 310=? 

(a) «2.5 (h) 83.4 (f) S 

((I) 80.6 (e) None of these 

8. ?%of54= 18 

(fl) 12^ (6) 112 ((’) 33-J 

(e) None of these 

9. Which of these fractions is the largest: 

12 4 5 
3' 5’ r 9 

(a) I (h) I (<■) ^ 

(f») None of these 

10. ~x3737=? 


(d) 0.9 


(d) 1.003 


(d) 348 


(d) 900 


(«) 12 : 


((’) 33; 


(</) 25 


(a) 5| 


(h) 606 


(c) 66 


id) 6006 


(e) None of these 

11. One fifth of a number exceeds its one seventh by 
154, find the number. 

(a) 2575 ih) 2675 (c) 2695 (^0 2715 


(f) None of these 

12. 500.3 - 220.13 + 552.60 = ? 

(a) 842.77 ih) 1273.03 0 ) 732.77 id) 832 

ie) None of these 
2592 

13. ^^=324 


(a) 8 ih) 144 
(e) None of these 

11 12 
14. 4,^3^V?-.2.-=13-3 


(e) None of these 


(c) 90 


UJ) 21 


15. The mean p»-oportion of ^ ^ and ''*• 


(t) 10 


id) 1(X) 


' ' 10 ^ ' 100 
(e) None of these 

16. The missing figure in 258^^4 if it is to he divided by 

9 is: 

(u) 1 (h) 6 (c) 7 iif) 8 

(e) None of these 

17. If Rs 400 becomes Rs 480 in 4 years, then the rale 
of simple interest per annum is. 


(Cl) 5% (h) 8^ % 


vC) 12^ (d) 20^f 


((0 None of these 

18. The compound interest on Rs 240 for 2 years at 4% 
per annum is: 

(a) Rs 19.20 (h) Rs 19.58 (c) Rs 19.18 

{d) Rs 9.60 (^’) None of these 

7 

19. A sum of money becomes of itself in 8 years at a 


certain rate of interest. Find the rale of interest. 


(a) 12~% 


(b) 10% 


(c) 8 % 


(cf) 5% 


(e) None of these 

20. What % of Rs 180.50 is Rs 36.17 

{a) 10 (h) \5 (c) 20 {d) 25 

(^) None of these 

21. If Mohan’s salary is 25% above Sohan’s. then what 
% less than Mohan’s, sal ary is Sohan’s? 

{a) 35% (h) 25% (c) 20% (d) 15% 

(e) None of these 

22. A reduction of 20% in the price of oranges would 
enable a buyer to get one dozen more of Rs 50. Find reduced 
price per dozen of oranges. 

(a) 10 {h) 9 (c) 8 {ciy 7 

(e) None of these 
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23. A courtyard 25 in long and 16 m broad is to be paved ' 
with bricks each 20 cm by 10 cm. Tlie number of bricks are: 

(a) 25,000 (h) 18,000 (c) '-^0,000 

Uh 22,000 (f’) None of these 

24. If the interest on Rs 12(K) be more than the interest 
on Rs I OCX) by Rs 30 in 3 years, find the rate %. 

(«) (b) y/< (c) 4\v, ui) y/( 

(c) None of these 

25. The discount on Rs 324 due 2 years hence is Rs 24. 

r'ind the rate of interest? ! 

ut) y. (h) y/< (r) 3 ' ‘'c ui) yi 

2 I 

((') None of these 

26. Which numl^r should replace both the question 
marks in; 

106 _ ? 

? " 16 

ia) 56 {/}) 12.25 (c) 28 (d) 24 

ie) None of these 

27. riie average of Sheela's marks m 7 subjects is 68. 
Her average in 6 subjects excluding English is 70. How 
many marks did she get m English? 

Ui) 82 (/?) 68 " (r) 60 (J) 38 

(c) None of these 

28. .A group of boys contributed as many rupees as they 
were in number for their trip. Tlic total collection was Rs 
720. How many were they? 

(a) 27 ^ (h) 37 (c) 23 (cl) 33 

ic) None of these 

20. 54 IS to be divided into two parts such that 10 times 
the first and 22 times the second are altogether equal to 780. 
The second part is: 

(a) 20 (/)) 34 (r) 220 (d) 24 , 

ic) None of these 

30. A and B enter into a partnership. A invc.sts Rs 20,000 
and B invests Rs 30.(X)0. At the end of a year the profit is 
divided. If A receives Rs 3.200, how much should B receive? 

Ut) Rs24(X) (h) Rs3600 (c) Rs 4000 ' 

id) Rs 4S(X) (e) None of these 

31. In an examination A scored 125 marks which were 
5 marks abo\e 40^,r, B scored 157 (. The marks secured by 
B were: 

ia) 220 ih) 225 (c) 230 (d) 240 

(c) None of these 

32. Two taps fill a tiuik m 10 and 15 hours respectively 
and a third tap empties it in 8 hours. In how many hours will 
the tank be filled if all the taps are open? 

(a) 20 (h) 25 (c) 24 (c/) 15 I 

ic) None (d these 

33. Find the depth of a tank whose base is a square of 

sides 5m, if it can hold as much water as another tank whose 
dimensions are 10 m by 5 m by 2 m. ' 

((/) -Im ih) 6 m ic) 8 m id) 10 m 

(r) None ol these 


ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


(a) 

Uf) 

ic) 


2. ic) 
6. (h) 
10. (h) 


3. (c) 
7. (d) 


4. (c) 
8. ic) 


II. U) of the number = 154 


Tile number = I54x''^^=2695 


12. 

15. 

16. 
20 . 
21 . 
23. 


ic) 
Ut) 

id) 
U ) 
U) 
U) 


8.32.77 

1 

16 


.\': 


13. ic) 64 

4 

25 


14. ia) 


^ I 4 I 

or.v-=i^X25.;a=io 


17. ia) 


IS. ih) 


19. (d) 


100 


xl80..50=36.10;rind x 
22. ia) 


o, ■ , Area of courtyard 
No. ol bricks = - - , 

Area of a brick 

_ 2500xlf^0^ ^ 

■ 20x10 

24. id) Interest on Rs I2(X) - Rs l(X)0 for 3 years 

= Rs 30 

or interest on Rs 200 in 3 years = Rs 30 


25. (d) 


Z/z/xlOO 30x100 
Now rate = ^ ^ =5 /f 

PxT 200x3 

Amount= Rs 324 
True discount = Rs 24 
Present worth = Rs 300 
Now Rs 24 is the sTihpTe interest on Rs 300 for 
years 

24x100 


I lence rate 


300x2 


=47. 


26. 

27. 


ict) 

ic) 


56 


28. 

31. 

32. 

33. 


Ut) 

(h) 

U) 

ia) 


Sheela's total marks of 7 subjects 
= 68 X 7 = 476 

Sheela’s total marks of 6 subjects 
without English = 70 x 6 = 420 
Marks in English = 476 - 420 = 56 
29. Ut) 30. id) 




Depth 


__iLcfi(^tli X Breadth x Height) of one tank 
iLcnt^th X Breadth) of another tank 
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OBXiECriVlE-TyPt TEST 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


The questions f>iven under this feu- \ 
ture w ere set in the H S R B Proha- I 
tionary Officers pAanunation held on j 
the 12th All 11 St, 1^90 

We are ^ratejul to Shri Vinay 
Kumar Si/iha of Patna for sending* 
these questions to us. 

Read the sentence to find out if 
there is any error in it. The error, if 
any, will be in one of the parts of the 
sentence. The number of that part is 
the answer. If there is no error the 
answer is (5). (Ignore the errors of 
punc tnation, if any) 

1. Tlicy lalkod lor a while (1) and 

ihcn Ihey will (2) continue to pkiy 
game (3) till tomorrow morning (4). No 
error (5). ! 

2. I cannot (I) alTord for buying j 
books (2) Tor tins course because (3) ' 
they arc very expensive (4). No error i 

I 

3. Some skills arc (I) more dif- , 

licult than others (2) so it takes longer | 
(3) to master them (4). No error (5). 1 

4. When someone speaks to us j 

(I) we saw him (2) but when we read j 
(3) we don't see the writer (4). No error I 
(3). i 

3. Knowledge of rcgfonal Ian- i 
guage IS (1) necessary for bank officers 
because (2) they are to understand (3) 
what their customers say (4). No error 
(3). 

6. He has been working with me 
(1) for the last ten years (2) but I cannot 
claim (3) that I have understood him 
thorough (4). No error (5). 

7. wSince she was not (1) aware of 
the effect (2) she might has (3) done 
that work (4). No error (3). 

8. The linking road has (I) now 
beceme (2) the roughest road than (3) 
any other road in the city (4). No error 
( 5 ). 

9. The guide told us (I) that 
where the island was (2) and went on 
(3) narrating its history (4). No error 
(3). 

10. Even after hearing him (1) for 


a fairly long time, (2) we failed to un¬ 
derstand (3) that he was harping on (4). 
No error (3). 

Which of the phrases (a), (b), (c), 

(d) given below each sentence should 
replace the phrase printed in BOLD 
TYPE to make the sentence gram¬ 
matically correct? If the sentence is 
correct as it is, mark (e) as the 
answer. 

11 . It is easy for children than 
for adults to learn a new language. 

(a) very easy to children as 
(h) easy as for children as 
(r) as easy as children 

(d) easier for children than 

(e) No correction required 

12. Taxes are high in this country, 
aren't they? 

(a) doesn’t it? 

(h) do they? 

(c) aren’t taxes? 

(d don’t they? 

(c) No correction required 
^ 13. If you have been careful, you 
could have avoided the accident. 

(a) If you are 
(h) Had you been 

(c) Have you had been 

(d) Had you have been 
(f") No correction required 

14. Success, according to many 
people, arc making riiorc and more 
money: 

(a) is making 
(h) is made 

(f) are made 
{d) is to making 

((') No correction required 

13. Please stating the problem 
first before proceeding to suggest the 
solution. 

(a) first stating the problem 
(h) state the problem at first 

(c) state the problem first 

(d) stating the problem 
(c) No correction required 

* Read the following passage and 
answer the questions given below it. 


I Certain words/groups of words have 
i been printed in BOLD TYPE to help 
! you locate them easily for answering 
some of the questions. 

The Union government has set up 
i a committee to explore the possibility 
j of converting land under coffee to tea 
and rubber in South India. The an¬ 
nouncement made here recently by the 
special secretary of the Union com- 
I merce ministry, caused a stir amongst 
} the gathering of tea growers and 
I producers participating in the Tea 
I Board’s productivity awards 
j ceremony. 

He explained that in South India 
i additional acreage had been brought 
' under coffee planlation‘«:, including 
I marginal lands with no extra benefit to 
, the economy, because the consumption 
' of the beverage in India was virtually 
I stagnant. The plantation co-ordination 
development committee headed by the 
I chairman of the rubber board will iden- 
! tify additional areas under coffee that 
1 can be diverted for the cultivation of 
j rubber and tea. India has a growing 
I demand for both commodities and the 
coffee lands can be. usefully and 
productively employed for growing 
rubber and tea, he said, 
j The tea industry, despite its efforts 
j to improve productivity, has been 
I starved of additional land and the set- 
I ting up of the plantation co-ordination 
I development committee will have far 
j reaching impact on* the future of tea 
I prcKluction in South India. 

1 The Chainnan, Tea Board of India, 

I said that the que.st was on for additional 
i tea growing land and discussions had 
taken place between the Tea Board and 
the State governments where tea was 
grown, for obtaining release of land 
vested under ceiling for extension of 
tea gardens. Also efforts were on to 
persuade the Union environment min¬ 
istry to allow extension of lea gardens 
into marginal forest lands, particularly 
where the forests had been denuded. 

I The tea Board had prepared a 
I status paper on weak tea garcf?ns and 
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had worked out a rehabilitation |3ack- I 
age. The special Secretary also said ; 
that discussions had been held with the i 
State governnients of West Bengal and ' 
Assam to work out revival schemes Tor | 
the lea estates t.ikcn (n or by the States ; 
Anothei inicr-State eommillee had 
been set up to review the imposition of 
taxes by State governments on the tea 
industry. 

The special Secretary was critical 
of the yield gap observed among tea i 
producers. Tea gardens within the i 
same agro-climatic region had widely ; 
disparate yields which meant that the ' 
total production potential of the area 
was underexploitcd, he said. Accord- ! 
ing to the Tea Board estimate, if all the 
tea gardens produced at optimum 
capacity then it would be possible to 
raise production by about 500 million 
kgs a year. | 

The Chairman of the Tea Board 
said that it had been noticed that those 
tea gardens that were members of Tea 
Research AsstKiation (TRA) were the 
better producers, whereas the tea gar¬ 
dens which had not joined were by and 
large lagging behind m production and 
productivity. He appeated to the tea 
industry to join TRA so that the latest ; 
technology and research on lea grow¬ 
ing would be available to managers to 
help boost yields. 

16. Which of the following is the 

announcement by the special Secretary | 
that generated some excitement among | 
the tea growers? | 

(a) The land under coffee, rubber 
and tea will be diverted for 
cultivation of food-grains 

(ft) The scope of the Tea Board’s 
Productivity awards will be 
enlarged to cover coffee and i 
rubber plantations 

(c) Additional acreage will be 
brought under coffee planta¬ 
tion 

(d) The matter of diverting the 
coffee-producing land to rub¬ 
ber and tea pix^uction was 
under active consideration 

(e) None of these 

17. What was the effect of bring¬ 
ing additional land under coffee planta¬ 
tion in South India? 

(a) Tlic nuinhor of coffec-con- j 
sumers increased to a great | 
extent i 
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(ft) The prcxluction of coffee in¬ 
creased, thus leading to a 
benefit to the economy 
(r) The increasing demand for 
coffee could be easily ful¬ 
filled 

UI) The tea and rubber production 
was improved sjjbstantially 

(^') None of these 

18. Tlie conversion of land under 
coffee to tea and rubber would be 
beneficial to economy because: 

(^/) the agro-climatic conditions 
are more favourable to tea 
and rubber than to coffee 
(ft) the demand for all these three 
commodities is increasing 
day by day 

(() the demand for coffee is unal¬ 
tered whereas that for lea and 
rubber is increasing 

UJ) rubber iuid lea give more yield 
in a coffee-plantation than 
elsewhere 

(c) productivity awards are of¬ 
fered by Tea Board and there 
IS no such encouragement for 
coffee prcxluction 

19. Which of the following best 
explains the ‘yield-gap’ as used in the 
passage? 

(o) The decrease in prcxluction of 
tea as compared to coffee 
(ft) The variation in quantum of 
tea productic^n in ciifferent tea 
gitrdens 

(c ) Tlie effect of difference in 
climatic conditions on the 
yield of tea 

(d) The effect of the same 
climatic conditions on dif¬ 
ferent tea-gardens 

(c) None of these 

20. The Tea Board chairman’s ap¬ 
peal to tea gardens to join TRA was 
based on the finding that; 

(a) members of TRA recorded 
better yields than others 
(ft) non-members of TRA yields 
less because of labour 
problems 

(c) potential of the area under lea 
production remained under¬ 
exploited 

(cf) the production can be in¬ 
creased by about 500 million 
kgs a year 

(tO the tea gardens in the same 
climatic condition varied in 


yield 

21. From the passage it appears 
that the tea estates taken over by the 
States of West Bengal and Assam: 

(a) yielded better results than 
those in wSouth Indi*^ 

(ft) needed due considciation to 
get optimum yield 
(c) were required to pay less taxes 
than those in South India 
(cf) were utilising the rehabilita¬ 
tion scheme worked out by 
Tea Boiu-d 

(c’) also showed disparate yield as 
those in South India 

22. Which of the following 
measures to boost tea production has 
NOT been mentioned in the passage? 

(a) Utilising land under coffee 
production for tea prcxluction 
(ft) Acquisition of additional land 
from State Governments 
(c) Denudation of fexests tor tea 
plantations 

id) Use of mcxlem technology 
(c9 Careful study to explore 
rea.sons for low tea prcxluc¬ 
tion 

23. Which of the following state¬ 
ments is NOT TRUE in the context of 
the passage? 

(a) Tea industry had to give up 
efforts to improve produc¬ 
tivity for want of lanci 
(ft) Demand for coffee in our 
country has not significantly 
changed as compared to tea 
(t ) Acquisition of part of denuded 
forest was under considera¬ 
tion for tea plantation 
id) The Chairman of rubber 
board was entrusted with 
identifying coffee growing 
areas for conversion 

(e) Application of mcxlem tech¬ 
nology has yielded desirable 
results in tea production 

24. The passage deals mainly 
with: 

{a) the problem of consumption 
of extra coffee produced 
(ft) the afforestation of denuded 
forests to control pollution 

(c) effects of research and 
modem technology on yield 
of tea and mbber 

(d) improving tea' and rubber 
prcxluction in the country 

(e) utilisation of uncultivated 
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land for growing crops 

25. Which of the following is the 
most OPPOSITH of ‘BOOST’ as used 
in the passage? 

(a) minimise 
(h) eliminate 
(r) increase 
(d) mismanage 
decrease 

Pick out the word/group of words 
that is most nearly the SAME in 
meaning as the word/group of words 
printed in BOLD TYPE as used in 
the passage: 

26. EXPLORE 
ifOi search 
(h) identify 

(c) discover 
id) judge 

(£") recognise 

27. STAGNANT 
(a) unallcrcd 
(h) immovable 
{( ) stationary 
id) conlaminalcd 

(c) stale 

28. GROWING 
(a) yielding 
(h) cultivating 

(c) increasing 
(J) huge 

(c) constant 

29. FAR REACHING 
(a) distant 

(h) long lasting 
(r) long term 

(d) definite 

(e) long overdue 

30. HELD 

{a) scheduled 
(h) conducted 

(c) acquired 

(d) decided 

(e) sought 

* In each sentence below, four 
words have been printed in BOLD 
which arc numbered (1), (2), (3) and 
(4). One of these words may he mis¬ 
spelt, Find out the word that is 
wrongly spelt, fhe number of that 
word is the answer. If all the four 
words are correctly spelt, the 
answer is (5) i.e.. All correct. 

31. He appears to be (1) un¬ 
reasonably (2) anxious about solving 
his (3) nighbour\s problem (4). All 


correct (5). i 

32. The report envisages (I) cru- i 

cial (2) guidlines (3) on extra-ordi- ! 
nary (4) research methcxls. All correct i 
(5). i 

33. The advent (I) ot the j 
electricity has definitely (2) improved , 
(3) the quality (4) of life in villages. 

I All correct (5). 

34. To keep injuries (I) away 
from interferring(2) with the progress 
of the game the player was advised to 
take treatment (3) off (4) the field. All 
correct (5). 

35. A seperate (1) bill will be 
.submitted (2) for discussion and sym¬ 
pathetic (3) reconsideration (4). All 
correct (5). 

^ In each sentence below, a word or 
group of words is printed in BOLD. 
Each sentence is followed by five 
words or group of words. Find out 
which of these five can substitute the 
word/group of w ords printed in bold 
; without changing the meaning of the 
sentence. 

36. This boat can not accom¬ 
modate more than six persons: 

(^i) Boat 
{h) associate 

(c) hold 

(d) hide 
ie) allow 

37. Hic col'fee vendors were op- 
timrstically clinking little cups in an 
attempt to attract customers. 

(a) luckily 
j {h) happily 

I (c) endlessly 

(if) hopefully 

(e) melodiously 

38. 'fhe judge sentenced the con¬ 
victed man. 

{a) punished 

(/?) expressed sympathy to 
((’) reduced the punishment of 
{d) demanded explanation for 
(c) explained the case to 
' 39. How can anyone rely on you if 

! you don’t abide by your promise? 

{a) allow for 
(/>) depend on 

(c) believe in 

(d) renew 

(e) stick to 

40. Leniency and strictness 
.should be judiciously u.sed; 

(a) unconditionally 


{h) adequately 

(c) immensely 

(d) reasonably 

(e) sparingly 

In the following passage there are 
blanks each of w hich has been num¬ 
bered. 'I'hese numbers are printed 
below the passage and against each, 
five words are suggested, one of 
which fits in the blank appropriate¬ 
ly. Find out the appropriate words. 

Without w alcM' (41) animal can sur¬ 
vive. In desert regions the greate.sl (42) 
to life IS drying up But many creatures 
are able to make use of (43) little water 
exists in and areas. One of nature’s 
masterpieces (44) creatures equipped 
to (45) with desert life is the hardy 
camel Stories range the de.sert lands 
far and wide about (46) endurance feats 
by camels. It is said that camels can 

(47) a distance of about 800 miles in 
eight days through continuous travel 

(48) an intake of a single drop of w'ater. 
The popular (49) that camels store 
water in their humps is (50) in a way, 
water is indeed stored there but in the 
fonn of fat. 

41. (£/) every 
{h) no 
(£•) any 
((/) desert 
(c) exceptional 

42. (£/) need 
(/>) inadequacy 
(() requirement 
id) worry 
(e) threat 

43. {a) what 
{h) the 

(( ) very 
id) that 
(e) estremely 

44. (a) for 
(/;) about 

(c) among 

(d) with 

(c) of 

45. (£7) live 
(/>) resist 
(() bear 

(d) cope 
(<’) mix 

46. (£i) remarkable 
(/;) little 

(£■) tolerable 

(Contd on page 537) 
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GENERAL AWARENESS 


The following questions were 
asked in various examinations held 
recently. We are i^rateful to the readei s 
who sent these questions to us 

* Tick-mark the correct answer out 
of the choices given below each 
question. 

1. Which of the lollowing is the 
smallest country (areawise) in the 
world? 

{a) lapan 

(/?) Vatican City Slate 
(r ) Grenada 
((/) Cuba 

2. Which of the following is 
known as the morning star? 

{a) Saturn 
(<?) Venus 
(r) Jupiter 
id) Mars 

3. A person of w hich of the follow¬ 
ing blood groups is called universal 
donor'^ 

(rv) A 

(/;) B positive 
(r) AB positive 
id) O 

4. Which of the following is 
known as Bengal’s Sorrow ? 

ia) Damodar nver 
ili) Ganga river 
(f) Tapii nver 
id) Brahmaputra river 

5. Largest State m India m terms of 
area is. 

ih) Madhya Pradesh 
ih) Uttar Pradesh 
(() Andhra Pradesh 
id) Bihar 

6. Dada Saheb Phalke award is 
given: 

ia) for contribution to Indian 
cinema 

ih) for popularisation of science 
(() for National Integration 
id) in the field ol constructive 
work 

7. Harsha Varclhana lived in: 
ia) 406-447 A.D. 


i/p 506-347 A.D. 

/) 606-647 A.D. 
id) 706-747 A.D. 

(e) None of these 

8. First battle of Panipal was 
fought in the year: 

ia) 1426 
ih) 1526 

ic) 1626 

id) 1726 

9. Lumbini is the binh place of: 
ia) Buddha 

ih) Brihaspati 
(() Aurobindo 
Uf). Mahavira 
(e) Noneofthe.se 

10. Buland Darwaza was built by: 
ia) Shcihjahan 

ih) Aurangzeb 
Akbar 

id) Jahangir 

ie) None of these 

11. Who among the following is 
associated with Permanent Settlement 
of Bengal? 

ia) Lord Dalhousie 
ih) Lord Cur/on 
(r) Lord Cornwallis 
id) William Bentinck 

12. Brahmo Samaj was founded 
by: 

(t;) Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
ih) Shankaracharya 

ic) Vinoba Bhave 

id) Vivekananda 

13 U.N. day is celebrated every 
year on: 

ia) October 16 
ih) October 20 
(c ) October 24 
id) October 26 

14. Who among the following was 
the winner of Dadasaheb Phalke award 
for 1987? 

ia) B. Nagi Reddi 
ih) Raj Kapoor 
(r) V. Shantaram 
id) Durga Khote 


(c) None of these 

15. What was the birth rate in India 
as per the 1981 census? 

ia) 31 per thousand 
ih) 36 per thousand 
(() 41 per thousand 
id) 46 per thousand 
((') None of these 

16. India's largest ladio telescope 
IS being set-up at: 

Kluxiad 
ih) Sriharikola 
(c) Ootacamund 
id) (julmarg 
(c) None of these 

17. Uirakud Dam is built on the 
river: 

iq) Mahanadi 


ia) iviananac 
ih) Krishna 


ic) Cauvery 

id) Ravi 

ie) None of these 

18. National bird of India is: 
ia) Peacock 

ih) Pigeon 
(c) Sparrow 
id) Ragle 
(e) None of these 

19. Mahatma Gandhi was born in 
the year: 

ia) 1849 
ih) 1859 

ic) 1869 

id) 1879 

20. Vasco-da-Gama discovered sea 
route to India in the year: 

ia) 1398 
ih) 1498 
(() 1589 
id) 1598 

^\^RS 

1 ih) 2. ih) 3. id) 4 ia) 

5. ia) 6. ia) 7. ic) 8. {h) 

9. ia) 10. ic) 11. (c) 12. ia) 

13. ic) 14. ih) 15. (h) 16. ia) 

17. ia) 18. ia) 19. ic) 20. ih) 
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DESCRIPTIVE TEST 


Descriptive Questions 


The follomn^ are the answers to 
the questions set in the examination for 
Probationary Clerk-cum-Cashier posts 
conducted by the Catholic Syrian 
Bank, Trichur (South India) last year 

We thank Mr Ajay Kumar Miik- 
hopadhyay of Burdwan for sendin^i* us 
the question paper. 

Q. 1. If you become a banker by 
joining a commercial bank, what are 
the opportunities open to you to 
serve the people? Discuss how you 
set your goals as a banker. 

Ans. As a stall' menibcr of a com¬ 
mercial blink, I shall strive my best to 
serve the people by providing: them 
loans on easy tcims for setting up in¬ 
dustries, mostly small-scale, though it 
is unfair, in my opinion, to deny loans 
to the bigger industries to enable them 
to expand their activities and help en¬ 
hance production. The staff of com¬ 
mercial banks have the opportunities to 
help mobilise the people's savings. 
Before the leading Banks were 
nationalised in l%9, owners of the 
privately owned banks misused and 
even misappropriated public money 
entrusted to them for safe custixly. 

Many people at present arc unable 
to start their own small-scale 
enterprises because they lack the requi¬ 
site finances. I would have the oppor¬ 
tunity of serving all such earnest 
people. I would not mind taking some 
risks in the process of providing loans 
and other assistance to needy [people 
and genuine groups. 


backward areas in various parts of the ! 
country. I would see to it that the use of 
bank credit for speculative and other 
unproductive purposes is prevented as 
far as possible. 

While setting the goals it would be 
my aim to see (a) that the bank broadly 
functions as an instrument for promot¬ 
ing social and economic development 
in a more purposive manner; {b) 
another goal should of course be to i 
ensure rapid growth of the banking sys- j 
tern; (r) third, coverage of the rural 
; areas should be further assured. A I- , 
I ready, since the nationalisation of 
' banks there has been a phenomenal ex ■ 

I pansion of branches in backward and 
* “unbanked” areas. The existing gaps 
should be filled; there should be a bank 
branch within 10 kms of each village; 
{d) banks should be closely involved in 
the grassrix)ts planning process. In the 
priority sectors (such as food procure¬ 
ment agencies) ample funds should be 
made available. Consumption credit 
should be provided though within 
limits and wiih close monitoring so as 
to avoid waste, misutilisation and 
needless expenditure. Cmdit to weaker 
sections and tor agriculture and 
promoting self-employment should be 
among the principle goals. 

Computers Not For India? 

Q. 2. Computers are not meant 
for use in a country like India which 
has a lot of unutilised manpower. Do 
, you agree or not? Substantiate your 
I view with examples. 


Among the other opportunities i 
available is to ensure that the needs of ; 
productive sectors of the economy, in 
particular, those ot farmers, small- 
scale industrialists and self-employed 
professional groups are increasingly 
met. Undoubtedly, the commercial 
banks have the opportunity of fostering 
the growth of progressive j 
entrepreneurs and of creating fresh op- | 
portunities for hitherto neglected and i 


Ans. A computer is a modern 
miracle which is in effect the hu nan 
brain in miniature; it not only 
facilitates various types of calculations 
but also acts as a .storehouse of the vast 
information, especially facts and 
figures, which is fed into it. 1 do not 
accept the view that a country like 
India, with its immense unutilised 
manpower, should not use computers 
in various fields of activity. Computers 


evoke extreme responses among 
people; to some they offer a panacea 
for many ills of the country while the 
cynics dcscrilx^ it as a mere toy. 

It is wrong to contend that since 
India has plenty of idle manpower and 
unemployment is increasing every 
year, computers should not be intro¬ 
duced in the countr>. Computerisation 
in the field of commerce, for instance, 
has not only contributed to economic 
advancement and development but 
also it has created multiple employ¬ 
ment opportunities. Training program¬ 
mes for computer use have become 
: common There has been a sudden 
I spurt in computer learning institutes, 

I thus providing job opportunities for 
, many young men and women. 

The Lie and main of the leading 
banks have introduced computers but 
I none of these instiiuiions has thrown 
out Its employees who were formerly 
I doing the work without mechanical 
I aid. The fact is that work m offices has 
: increased; one speedy pr(K‘es^ creates 
I other opportunities and throw s up more 
openings. In the Defence Department 
i computers have helped to streamline 
the procedures and save lime, but it has 
1 not rendered people Jobless. The 
j “surplus” workers have been put on 
i other duties. India has barel) been 
j touched by the computer revolution. 

I Brazil, South Korea and several other 
! developing countries luul more com- 
' puters 10 years ago than w e hav e today. 

I 

I In most cases in India, computers 
have been brought in for data process- 
: ing applications. Ravioli calculation, 
j bill preparations at shops, inventory 
I and financial accounting have been 
made easier without rendering people 
jobless. In the absence of computers, 
India’s progress was slower than that of 
j most other countries. 

I Computers can help us to raise 
j productivity in capital intensive units 
i and monitor rural development, bull 
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use of computers is a ‘must’ for all¬ 
round progress of the country. 

Agriculture and Industry 

Q. 3. India is an agricultural 
country. Imagine, the government 
encourages only industrial produc¬ 
tion. Discuss the good and bad effects 
of such a policy. 

A ns. In the first place the state¬ 
ment made in the question is hardly 
correct. The fact is that the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the wState govern¬ 
ments go out of their way to boost 
agriculture and keep the fanners happy 
since they constitute the vital political 
vote bank. It is true, however, that the 
Government is quite keen on higher 
industrial production to meet the 
demand for various categories of con¬ 
sumer goods and also for export in 
order to earn foreign exchange and 
reduce the quantum of imports. 

The g(X)d effects of the policy of 
encouraging industrial output are: 
more employment for both skilled and 
unskilled workers; higher earnings 
from sale of manufactured goods in 
foreign countries; enhanced 
availability of capital and consumer 
goods to the Indian consumer; larger 
earnings from excise and other duties 
levied on industrial products; greater 
utilisation of indigenous raw material 
resources; larger share of international 
trade; utilisation of the services of In¬ 
dian trained personnel which would 
otherwise migrate to other lands. 

The bad effects of the policy of 
encouraging industrial output at the 
cost of agriculture are many. The 
process of higher prtxiuctivity of both 
agriculture and industry is almost 
simultaneous. One feeds the other. 
India IS basically an agricultural 
country, so any policy that hinders the 
progress of agriculture—the main oc¬ 
cupation of 73 to 80 per cent of the 
population—IS inadvisable both 
economically and pi^litically. 

India has the world’s third largest 
trained manpower pool. Industrial es¬ 
tablishments arc confined largely to the 
urban areas; if more attention is paid to 
industry than to agriculture, it would 
mean we are catering mostly to the 


needs of less than 20 per cent of the 
people and disregarding the plight of 
the vast majority living in the 
countryside —the real India. Even if all 
the demand for consumer durables is 
not met, it would not matter so much as 
a setback to agriculture and virtual star¬ 
vation of the rural masses. 

Communism Versus Democracy 

Q. 4. Communism and dictator¬ 
ship are on the verge of collapse 
while democracy and elected 
governments are taking over 
everywhere. Discuss. 

A ns. The era of dictators and of 
authoritarian rule has gone, possibly 
for all times. In no country having sub¬ 
stantial temtory and population is there 
dictatorial rule in the distressingly 
familiar form. The small countries in 
various parts of the world which still do 
not have a democratic set-up will soon 
shake off the shackles iind become free. 
About this there need be no doubt. 
Communism and dictatorships have 
faded away either through people’s 
revolutions involving some bloodshed, 
or in a smooth change with the 
autocratic ruler surrendering his 
authority in the face of the mounting 
storm. 

The huge Soviet empire compris¬ 
ing ihe Eastern Bloc and some other 
territories which were notorious for 
rigid dictatorship have shaken off their 
chains during the past two years or so. 
The upsurge of democracy and self- 
determination has indeed been irresis¬ 
tible. 

The latest example of a dictator 
falling after several years of 
authoritarian rule is provided by 
Bangladesh where Gen Mohammad 
Ershad was forced to quit office eaily 
in December, 1990, and the country 
will have a free general election on 
March 2, 1991, with little possibility of 
rigging the polls and distorting the 
people’s verdict. 

The historic process of the switch 
to democracy and free elections is un¬ 
likely to be reversed. Even a country 
like Pakistan, which was for a long 
time under ruthless dictators, held a 
free and fair election last October. 


Democratic regimes readily concede 
the rights of the people to shape their 
own destiny and also have the right to 
make decisions affecting their daily 
life, without being forced to follow any 
rigid line associated with dictatorships. 
The only country of continental dimen¬ 
sions where the democratic form of 
government has not been established 
so far is China. But the winds of change 
will affect Beijing too, sooner or later. 

National Government 

Q. 5. The need of the hour is 
National Integration and a National 
Government, (live your view either 
for or against this statement. 

Ans. Every rational Indian, man 
or woman, will agree with the state¬ 
ment that National Integration and a 
National Government are urgently 
needed for solving the complex 
problems facing the country. 1 am 
strongly in favour of both. Without 
complete national integration there can 
be no unity and harmony in the country. 
It IS the lack of integration and the 
continuing differences of attitudes that 
account for the frequent riots, the spurt 
in other types of disturbances and the 
unreconciled differences. I feel that 
only the actions of those who are anti¬ 
national in outlook and are not true 
well-wishers of the country are op¬ 
posed to national integration, lliere 
must be unity despite the diversities. 

But opinion differs in respect of 
the plan for establishing a national 
government. A National Government 
does not necessarily follow national in¬ 
tegration. Of course a representative 
National Government has a much bet¬ 
ter chance of proving effective and of 
lasting for the full term of five years 
than a government comprising mem¬ 
bers of only one party or an alliance of 
groups. If the Government is fully rep¬ 
resentative of all shades of opinion, it 
would be easy to formulate widely ac¬ 
ceptable policies based on reasonable 
compromises so as not to arouse the 
hostility of any group. 

A National Government is certain¬ 
ly desirable in time of emergency; in 
Britain a National Government was 
formed when the country was facing a 
crisis during the last World War. 
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THE EXAMINER’S GUESS 
QUESTIONS 


Q. Who is the leader of ihe op¬ 
position in the Lok Sabha? 

Ans. Mr I..K. Advani of BJP. 

Q. Wliat was India's total exter¬ 
nal debt in 1989 as per the World Debt 
Tables, 1990-91, released by the 
World Bank? 

Ans. India's total external debt 
and liabilities outstanding at the end of 
1989 was $ 62.509 billion as com¬ 
pared to 57.254 billion at the end of 
1988. 

The Ciross National Product 
(GNP)—the sum total of goods and 
services produced in India—shrank 
from $ 267.208 billion in 1988 to 
$262,089 billion in 1989, the first dip 
in five years. 

Q. Above what personal income 
is the 12 per cent income-tax sur¬ 
charge payable? 

Ans. Rs75,0(K). 

Q. What amount of computer 
software was exported by India in 
1989-90? 

Ans. $ 100 million. I’he total 
production was Rs 9,210 crore which 
is only about one percent of the global 
electronics production. 

y. Where is the India’s and 
Asia's first Industrial Academy lo¬ 
cated? 

Ans. Hakimpet nciir Hyderabad. 
It was inaugurated on December 9, 
1990. It will provide industrial 
security imd management training to 
officers of the Central Industrial 
Security Force (CISF), Central Police 
Organisations, army personnel iind 
also to foreign countries. 

Q. Who is the Deputy Chairman 
of the Planning Commission? 

Ans. Mr Mohan Dharia. 


Q. What amount is India getting 
from the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) as immediate credit to tide over 
its balance of payment crisis during 
the 1990-91 financial year? 

Ans. $ 2 billion or Rs 3,700 
crore. 

Q. Name the Union Minister who j 
had threatened to arrest the Speaker of i 
the l>ok Sabha, Mr Rabi Ray ? j 

Ans. Mr Subramaniam Swamy, 
Law and Justice Minister. 

Q. Where is the world’s tallest 

Objective-Type Test 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Contd from page 533 

Uf) popular 

(c) obvious 

47. (^/) measure 
{h) reduce 

(c) lead 

id) reach 
cover 

48. (a) for 

(h) without 
(c) accepting 
{lD receiving 

(c) except 

49. (a) proverb 
(/)) guess 
(r) belief 

(d) version 

(e) statement 

50. (a) baseless 
(h) wrong 

(r) misleading 

(d) correct 

(e) truthful 

ANSWERS 

1. (1) They‘will’talk for a while; be- 


statue, chiselled out of a single r(x:k, 
located? 

Ans. Chulgiri near Barwani in 
Khargaon district of Madhya Pradesh. 

The statue of Tirathankar Rishab 
Dev, pt^pularly known as the Bawan- 
^aja Bhagwan, has 52 hands, is 84 ft 
high and is said to be over KKX) years 
old. 

Q. Which world irading bloc has 
announced its dissolution? 

Ans. The Soviet-led COM- 
ECOM trading bloc. It consisted of 
nine countries. 


cau.se the action refers to talk- 
I ing and playing likely to con- 

, tinue till tomorrow. 

I 2. (2) ‘afford to buy’ is the correct 
i usage. 

1 3. (5) No error 

I 4. (2) ‘We see him' is the correct 

I usage, 

j 5. (1) ‘of a reg’onal language' 

I 6. (4) I'hc use of adverb‘thoroughly’ 

, IS required. 

I 7. (3) ‘might have’ is the correct 

usage. 

8. (1) ‘the link road’ is the correct ex¬ 

pression. 

9. (2) ‘that’ is ledundiint; therefore 

not required. 


10. (4) ‘what’ in place of ‘that* is re¬ 
quired. 


11. 

ui) 

12. 

(f) 

13. 

(/)) 

14. (fl) 

15. 

ic) 

16. 

ui) 

17. 

U’) 

18. (c) 

19. 

(<’) 

20 

(a) 

21. 

Uf) 

22. (e) 

23. 

Uf) 

24. 

(d) 

25. 

(e) 

26. (a) 

27. 

U) 

28. 

U) 

29. 

(c) 

30. (6) 

31. 

(4) 

32. 

(3) 

33. 

(5) 

34. (2) 

35. 

(1) 

36. 

(f) 

37. 


38. (a) 

39. 

(<•) 

40. 

Uf) 

41. 

(h) 

42. (<?) 

43. 

(a) 

44. 

U) 

45. 

Uf) 

46. (a) 

47. 

U') 

48. 

{h) 

49. 

U) 

50. (c) 
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Sf»ORTS 


SPORTS 

BADM I NTON 

World (irand Prix title 

Indonesia's Eddy Kurniawan has 
won the men’s singles title while 
the women’s singles title has been 
won by Susi Susanti, also of In¬ 
donesia. 

10th Asian Tabic Tennis 
Championships 

China dominated the lOth Asian 
Table Tennis Championships which 
were held in Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia. 

The men’s title w;is by Ma 
Wenge of China who beat his fel¬ 
low-countryman Wang Tao. 

The women’s title was won by 
Qiao Hong who defeated compatriot 
Liu Wei. 

The men’s team title was won 
by China while the women’s team 
title was won by South Korea. 

BASKETBALL 

41st National Basketball 

Championships 

Railways retained both men and 
women’s title at the finals played 
at Calcutta. 

The Railways have won the T'cxld 
Trophy for the men’s championship, 
fourth time in a row, defeating Ser¬ 
vices 96-72. 

The Railway women lifted the 
Prince Basalat Jha trophy for the 
third lime when they defeated Punjab 
85-53. 

CHESS 

World (’hess ( hampion.ship 

World Chess champion, Garry 
Kasparov, retained his title for 
another three years with a 43-move 
draw in the 22nd game ol his match 
with Soviet compatriot Anatoly Kar¬ 
pov. 

Kasparov won ihe match In a 


score of 12.5 points to 11.5, with 
four wins, three losses and 17 draws. 

Kasparov’s reward is the 1.7 mil- 
lion-dollar (Rs 3 crore) share of the 
3 million-dollar purse, together with j 
a diamond-studded bronze and gold 
trophy worth an additional 1 million 
dollars. 

Kar|x^v enjoyed a decade of total 
domination of the game after he was 
crowned in 1975 when Fischer for¬ 
feited the title without having played 
a single game as champion. 

Kasparov toppled Karpov in 1985 
and became the youngest champion 
in the history of the game. The feud 
between Kasparov and Karpov, both 
on and off the board, is the longest 
ever in chess, and only their age 
difference—Karpov at 39 is 12 years 
older -seems likely to end their dis¬ 
pute. 

Tata International Open 
Championship 

Soviet grandmaster Y. Yakovich 
claimed the title, clinching seven 
points, the highest in the tourna¬ 
ment. 

Indian challengers, Dibyendii 
Barua and Pravin Tliipsay finished 
third and seventh respectively. 

Triveni Super Grandmasters 
Tournament 

I Grandmasters Gata Kamsky (USA) 
and Viswanathan Anand (India) 
j shared the top honours with a tally 
I of eight points each. 

CRICKET 

Asia Cup 

India defeated Sri Lanka by 7 
wickets in the final played at 
Calcutta, to lift the three-nation 
Asia Cup. 

Sri Lanka had made 204 for nine 
in 45 overs. India made 205 for 3 
in 42.1 overs. 


The highlight of the match was 
a hat-trick by Kapil Dev and quick- 
fire 54 not out by the Indian cap- 
lain Mohammad A/haruddin who 
also received the man-of-lhe-match 
award. 

Kapil Dev became the second 
Indian (Chetan Sharma was first) and 
filth in the world to lake a hat-trick 
in one-day matches. Wasim Akram 
of Pakistan is Ihe only bowler to 
perform the hat-trick twice. 

Sharjah ("up 

Pakistan defeated Sri Lanka by 50 
I runs in the second match to win 
the Sharjah Cup by virtue of a 
superior run-rale. Sri Lanka had 
won the first match. 

Deodhar Trophy 

Wcsl Zone defeated East Zone by 
44 runs to win the Deodhar Trophy 
limited overs cricket tournament. 

Wills Trophy 

j Star-studded Bombay dethroned 
I holders Wills XI by seven wickets 
j to win the 12th Wills Trophy. 

I National Women Champion.ship 

I Indian Railways retained the senior 
; National women’s championship 
I title by defeating Karnataka by ten 
I wickers. 

Australia-Kngland Test series 

Australia retained the Ashes when 
the third Test match ended in a 
draw at Sydney, Australia. Australia 
had earlier won the first and second 
Test matches. Both the countries 
are to play two more matches. 

Australia had won the Ashes in 
England in 1989. 

' Pakistan-West Indies Test series 
, The 3-Test .series ended in a I-l 
draw with the third match ending in 
a draw at Lahore, Pakistan. While 
Ihe West Indies had won Ihe second 
match the first Test match was won 
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SPORTS 


by Pakistan. 

FOOTBALL 

15th Senior National Women’s 
Championship 

Kerala annexed the Begum Ha/- 
rat Mahal trophy, the symbol of 
supremacy in women’s football, 
when they defeated Rajasthan 2-0 
in the final. 

Federation Cup 

Kerala police stayed champions 
as they prevailed over Mahindra 
and Mahindra (Bombay) 2-0 in 
extra time in the final to win the 
Federation Cup. 

HOCKKY 

Five-continent Hockey Classic 

A solitary goal, six minutes from 
lime, earned Asia victory over 
Furope and the mantle of world 
champions m the inaugural round- 
robin tournament. 

The tournament was held in 
Kaula Lumpur, Malaysia. 

Final standings: Asia (1); 
Europe (2); Oceania (3); Amcncas 
(4); Africa (5). 

Nehru Hockey Tournament 

Indian Airlines defeated Punjab and 
Sind Bank 2-1 to win the Nehru 
hcKkey tournament. 

K.t). Singh 'Babu’ trophy 

Army Service Corps Jalandhar 
defeated Border Security Force to 
win the trophy. 


pistol event was also dominated by | 
Pandit (579). 

Harinder Singh Bedi ol Delhi | 
won the men’s skeel event with a I 
score of 201 out of a possible 250 

Another national record was shat¬ 
tered in the standard pistol junior 
men’s .section when navy man H.K. 
Tamang scored 549 points out of a i 
possible 600. 

In the women’s section, Mousuini 
Das of NRAI bagged the gold medal | 
with a score of 546 out of 600 in ' 
the small bore ritle 3 position. 

In the small bore standard rifle 
three position, it was Kuheli Gangulee ' 
who topped the event collecting 537 
points. 

SWIMMINC ; 

World Diving Championship 

Fu Mingxia of China has become 
world’s youngest swimming 
champion. She is just 12-ycar-old. 
Fu finished with 426.51 points. 
She was the youngest entrant in 
I any event in the 19-year history 
I of this meet. 

The men’s event was won by 
Edwin Jomgcjans of the Nether¬ 
lands. 

TABLE TENNIS 

, 52nd National Junior 
Championship 

Maharashtra ‘B’ edged out Punjab 
I 3-2 to claim the Ramanujam Trophy 
I in the boys’ section. 


Tamil Nadu girls retained the 
Padmavati Trophy by defeating Delhi 
3-0. 

In the sub-junior section the boys’ 
title went to Bengal and the gills' 
title to Delhi. 

I'he boys' singles title was won 
by Chetan Baboor of lamil Nadu 
while the girl’s singles title was won 
by B. Bhuvaneshwari of Tamil Nadu. 

T ENNIS 

(irand Slam Cup 

Pete Sampras of USA defeated 
Brad (iilbcrl to win the inaugural 
2 million dollar (irand Slam Cup. 

Sarda Plywood Masters 
Championship 

Junior Wimbcldon champion, 
Leander Pae defeated Enrico Piper- 
no to win the men's singles title 
and first prize of Rs 36,000. 

In the ladle*- final, Janaki Krish- 
namurlhy defeated national champion 
Aradhana Reddy. 

This tournament is India's biggest 
prize money tournament. 

VOLLEYBALl. 

39th Senior National 
Championships 

Tamil Nadu defeated Kerala to win 
die M.M. Joseph Memorial trophy 
in the men's section. 

In the women’s final Railways 
defeated Tamil Nadu to win the Siva 
Subramaman Memorial Trophy. 


National Championship 

Railways defeated Indian Airline, 
5-4, in a tic breaker, to lift the 
Rangaswamy cup. 

S HOOTING 

National Championships 

Maharashtra’s Ashok Pandit col¬ 
lected two golds as he set a new 
national record in the standard pistol 
open category and topped the centre 
fire pistol event of the National 
slKX)ting championships held at the 
Tughlakabad Range in New Delhi. 
TTie civilian section of centre fire 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

(iCC: Gulf Cooperation Council. 

NISA; National Industrial Secu¬ 
rity Academy. 

Vl.,SI: Very Large Scale Iritegia- 

tion. 

AWARDS 

Sahitya Akademi Awards, 1990 
A ssamese — S n chadwir FAuki 
Galpa: (late) Sneha Devi; Bengali — 
Tista Pater Bnttanta (novel): Debesh 
Roy; Dogri — Jeevan Le/iran (poetry); 
Tara Smailpuri; English — That Long 
Silence (novel): Shashi Deshpande; 
Gujarati — Statue (essays); Anil Joshi; 
Hindi -Nee I a Chand (novel): 

Shivprasad Singh; Kannada — Knsumo 
Bate (novel): Devanur Mahadeva; 
Kashmiri — Kashin Sarmaxa (poetry): 
Fazil Kashmiri: Konkani — Sa\'id Gori 
(poetry); Ramesh B. Vcluskar; 
Maithili — Ptahhasak Katha (short 
stories): Prabhas Kumar Choudhary; 
Malayalam —Giirusagaram (novel): 
O.V. Vijayan; Manipuri — Mapal 
Naidahasida Ei (poetry): Biren; 
Marathi — Zonihi (autobiographical 

novel): Anand Yadav; Nepali — Ama 
(poetry); 'I’ulsiram Shamia Ka.shyap; 
Oriya — Pata Dei (short stories): 
Bmapani Mohanty; Punjabi — Unidi 
Wartman (poetry): Manjit Tiwana; 
Rajasthani— Uchain (poetry): Rewat- 
dan Charam; Sanskrit — Snniat Pratap 
Ranayanam Ogeti Mahakavyam 
(poetry): Parikshit Sharma; Sindhi — 
Shishc Ja Ghar (poetry): Goverdhan 
Mahboobani; Tamil — Veril Pazhutha 
Pala (novel): S. Sumuthiram; 
Telugu- Mohana-o-Mohana (poetry); 
K. Siva Reddy: Urdu — Do Gaj 
YMinecn (novel); Abous Samad. 

Indian National Science Academy 
Awards, 1991 

Chandrasekhar Venkataraman 
Medal. Dr Ashesh Prosad Mitra, 
Director General, Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research (CSIR). 

Shanti Swamp Bhalnagar Medal: 
Professor Bimal Kumar Bachawat, 


FNA, head of the Department of 
Bi(chemistry. University of Delhi. 

C.V. Raman Research Professor¬ 
ship Professor Govindarajan Pad- 
manaban of Department of 
Biochemistry, Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore. 

P.C. Mahalanohis Medal (1990) 
Professor G.S. Sanyal, Executive 
Director, Science and Technology 
Entrepreneurs Park (STEP), HT, 
Kharagpur. 

HJ. Bhahha Medal (1990): Dr. 
P.K. Iyengar, Chainnan, Atomic Ener¬ 
gy Commission, Bombay. 

K.R Rama flat han Medal (1990) 
Professor PR. Pisharoly, Emeritus 
Professor, Physical Research 
Laboratory, Ahmedabad. 

Professor Shy am Bahadur Sak- 
sena Memorial Award Professor 11.Y. 
Mohan Ram, Department of Botany, 
University of Delhi. 

DEFENCE 

Navy inducts latest simulators 

T he Indian Navy has acquired and 
inducted the latest state-of-art ad¬ 
vanced simulators, including fleet and 
battleship sea war control models, for 
on-shore advanced training to soldiers 
and officers in handling highly compli¬ 
cated warship electronic and warfare 
equipment. 

With the recent resource crunch, 
due to the Gulf crises, the Navy had big 
problems, as sea exercises with live 
ammunition was becoming very costly. 

ITie first of the most advanced sea 
movement control simulators was in¬ 
ducted in 1989 in Vi.shakhapatnam and 
another new one is just about ready for 
the western naval fleet at Bombay. 
These simulators are the first of their 
kind in Asia and the Indian Navy is the 
only one outside the western navies to 
acquire them. 

The simulators create a realistic 
environment by modelling ships, har¬ 
bours, channels, buoys, navigation 


marks and anchorages. 

These simulators can even simu¬ 
late anti-submarine, anti-air threats and 
various offensive battle fomiations. 

Simulator training is not new to 
Indian Navy. The service procured as 
early as sixties a command trainer 
which is still being extensively used. 
The more advanced versions of a com¬ 
mand trainer was installed in Bombay 
in mid-8()’s. 

fhe intrcKluction of the Sea-King 
anti-submarine helicopters brought in 
the Sea-King simulators at Cochin in 
late 70's and the Sea Harriei^simulator 
was commissioned in Goa in 1984. 
But, the new sea control simulators are 
the most state-of-art and advanced as 
these can simulate whole fleet anti car¬ 
rier group exercises. 

The increasing reliance on 
simulators has come about, according 
to naval authorities, due to two vital 
factors: the increasing complexity of 
weapons, sensors and equipment war¬ 
ranting mcrea.sed duration of training 
and the budgetary constraints demand¬ 
ing reduction m training posts and 
manpower. 

The advent of simulators are ex¬ 
pected to bridge the gap between these 
two conflicting demands. The biggest 
advantage of simulators is that it can 
simulate any emergency situation and 
check the trainers instantaneous be¬ 
havioural response and record it, which 
otherwise cannot be done m real life. 

Second missile boat launched 

I n a landmark event of warship build¬ 
ing activity in the Mazagon Dock 
Limited (MDL), the second missile 
boat of Tarantula class was launched on 
Jan 1, 1991, adding to the firepower of 
the Indian Navy. 

The ship has been named Vipul. 

In 1990 MDL launched the first 
missile boat of this series of Soviet 
design. Between the first and second 
launch of missile boats MDL had also 
delivered the second corvette class ves- 
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AFrAins 


sel in May 1990. 

NUCLEAR ENER(;Y 

New boon for N-research 

uclear researchers in Indian 
universities got boost on Decem¬ 
ber 19, 1990 with the commissioning 
of an accelerator, comparable to the 
best in the world, exclusively for their 
use. 

The accelerator, known as 15 UD 
pelletron, can accelerate almost any 
particle from the lightest atom, proton, 
to the heaviest ones such as uranium, to 
potentials upto 16 million electron volt 
(MEV). 

This accelerator is the only one of 
its kind in India. 

Housed in a 3()-metrc high tower, 
the accelerator is part of the Nuclear 
Science Centre (NSC) which was set 
up in Jawaharlal Nehru University 
campus. New Delhi. The NSC is an 
autonomous society started by the 
University Grants Commission (UGC) 
to make available this sophisticated 
facility to all universities. 

In the early 3()s, the first ac¬ 
celerator was made to probe the 
nucleus for its stiucturc. Having found 
it vciy useful m understanding nuclear 
physics, scientists invented different 
accelerators for a variety of applica¬ 
tions. 

Particles or ions which are ac¬ 
celerated to very high potentials make 
ideal t(X)ls to probe deeper into nuclei 
of various materials and unravel the 
mystery behind their existence in that 
particular form. 

Today accelerators are not con¬ 
fined to nuclear physics only. They are 
equally useful for researchei^i in basic, 
applied and interdisciplinary field. 
They are used widely in atomic and 
molecular physics, astrophysics, 
material sciences, condensed matter 
physics, bio sciences, environmental 
sciences, forensic .sciences, archaeol- 
ogy, geology, nuclear chemistry and 
medicine. 

• 

So far, accelerators were available 
only at the research centres of the 
department of atomic energy. Though, 
some of these were thrown to univer¬ 
sity researches the demand far out¬ 
stripped the supply. A similar 


accelerator with the maximum poten¬ 
tial of 14 MEV is currently being set up 
at the Tata Institute of Fundamental Re¬ 
search (TIFR), Bombay. 

PE RSONS I 

Ka.sparov, (larry i 

orld Chess Champion, Garry ; 
Kasparov, retained his title for 
another three years with a 43-movc • 
draw in the 22nd game of his match ' 
with Soviet compatriot, Anatoly Kar- | 
pov on December 27, 1990. 

When Kasparov toppled Karpov in 
1985, he became the youngest cham¬ 
pion m the history of the game. 

Kasparov was born Garik 
Weinshtcin on April 13, 1963 in Baku. 
After his father died, his mother 
changed the family name to a Lussified 
version of her maiden name. 
Ka'.parian. hoping to smooth the future i 
of Garry, then aged 7. I 

A child prodigy, he was at the age , 
of 10 a candidate master of sports, one j 
of the highest Soviet sporting honours, i 
He became a chess grandmaster by the ; 
age of 17. ; 

She.shan, T.N. 

H e has been appointed as the Chief ' 
Election Commissioner of India. I 
Bom in 1932, he belongs to the 1955 i 
batch of IAS officers and was attached i 
to the Tamil Nadu Cadre. During his ! 
career he has held important positions, j 
including that of Cabinet Secretary, ! 
Defence Secretary and Environment 1 
Secretary. ! 

SPACE RESEARCH j 

ISKO moots separate satellite series ! 

he Indian Space Research Or- | 
ganisation (ISRO) has proposed ' 
placing in orbit a separate satellite | 
series, GRAMSAT, for a massive | 
programme of rural education and con¬ 
tinuing education in indu.stries. 

The Rs lOO-crore project for two 
satellites, with back-up, would be dif¬ 
ferent from I NS AT satellite series and 
would enable relay of educational TV 
programmes in different Indian lan¬ 
guages, simultaneously, to cater to the 
entire country at the same time. The 
telecasts with these .satellites would 
also cover prime time for mral educa¬ 
tion while during day time it would 
cater to indu.stial workers in their plans. 


The primary aim of satellite based 
TV transmission, when the SI'l'E ex¬ 
periment was launched in the 7()s, was 
education. GRAMSAT was an elfort to 
recapture that primary purpose. 

The project would take five >ears 
to place the first satellite in orbit after 
the day of sanction. 

New techniques of “video 
compression” would enable three to 
four channels to be provided on a 
single transponder (INSAT has 12 
transponders). ISRO plans to project 
with this technique programmes in 
each region in its own language as 
against the limited regional telecasts by 
the INSAT during different day time 
hours. 

The ground system to be deployed 
would also be “cheap enough”. At 
present INSAT telecast relays require 
either large and costly antennas or 
relay stations on the ground. 

A decade of space programme 

ndian space programme came of age 
during the eighties, braving a few 
failures. 

1lie space programme, which took 
Its birth in 1975 with the launching of 
Aryabhalta, took a giant leap forward 
during the decade elevating India as an 
important member of the intcrna’tional 
space club. 

Many of the prestigious program¬ 
mes like Indian National Satellite Sys¬ 
tem (INSAT) and remote sensing 
through satellite got underway during 
the decade. 

Though the Indian space depart¬ 
ment launched about a dozen program¬ 
mes during the decade in the areas of 
satellite deployment and launch 
vehicle development, the road to 
progress was a thorny one. While the 
space department encountered many 
snags, amidst its effort to develop a 
successful launch vehicie, it achieved 
significant progress in the area of 
I building, deploying and managing of 
I communications and remote sensing 
I satellites. 

The Indian Space Research Or¬ 
ganisation (ISRO) made a humble 
j beginning of the decade with the 
' launching of the 35-kg Rohini satellite 
on .luiy 18, 198(^ for stiuhing ihc 






parameters of the rocket itself. 

This was followed by the first 
development flight of the Satellite 
Launch Vehicle (SLV-3 D-1) which 
hoisted a 35-kg Rohini II satellite into 
orbit on May 31, 1981. However, this 
mission shocked ISRO as it went down 
within nine days of launch. 

Undaunted by the failure, ISRO j 
went in for the Apple (Ariane Pas- • 
sengcr Payload Experiment) pro- I 
gramme a month later. The Apple ' 
programme conceived with the idea of ! 
acquiring first hand experience in ' 
designing, building, launching and | 
operating a three-axis stabilised i 
spacecraft in geostationary orbit was a | 
great success. j 

Apple was followed by Bhaskara- ! 
II in November 1981, launched from j 
Soviet Union. It helped in land cover | 
mapping, snow mapping and geology j 
and vegetation coverage of the country, 1 
though its cameras suffered j 
“degradation”. | 

The maiden satellite of the am- I 
bitious Indian National Satellite Sys- | 
tern (INSAT) went up from United | 
States on April 18, 1982. The unique i 
satellite, which combined three func- | 
tions of radio and television network¬ 
ing, weather monitoring and ! 
telecommunications, encountered 
problems and the mission was aborted 
in September 1982. 

The country's second development 
flight of SLV-III roared into space with 
a 42 kg Rohini satellite (RS D-II) from 
Sriharikotaon April 17,1983. The mis¬ 
sion was a success. The imageries 
helped study of Bhadravathi forests in 
Karnataka, snow cover in Sutlej and 
vegetation in northern Andhra Pradesh. 
Rohini-Dll successfully completed its 
mission in September 1984. 

With the failure of INSAT-1 A, the 
ISRO launched INSAT-IB on Aug 30, 
1983 which was an unqualified suc¬ 
cess. 

Encouraged by the success of 
Rohini-Dll, the Augmented Satellite 
Launch Vehicle (ASLV) with stretched 
Rohini Satellite Series (SROSS) was 
attempted in March 1987. The ASLV- 
DI mission was, however, a failure. 

In the .summer of 1988, the ISRO 




achieved a major breakthrough in 
satellite-based remote sensing technol¬ 
ogy with the launching of Indian 
remote sensing .satellite (IRS-IA). The 
satellite launched from Soviet Union 
on March 19,1988 was a grand success 
as it beamed back imageries of high 
I quality and precision that were com- 
I parable to sophisticated satellites of its 
I clan like the LANDS AT. 

The mission of ASLV-DII at¬ 
tempted on July 13, 1988 was also a 
failure. ITie rocket which carried the 
SROSS plunged into the sea within 150 
minutes of its take-off. 

About a week after the abortive 
mi.ssion of ASLV-DII. ISRO launched 
INSAT-IC on July 22, 1988, as an orbit 
spare for INSAT- IB. The .satellite was 
crippled due to a power anomaly and 
lost its earth lock. 

The space department ended the 
decade on a happy note with the suc¬ 
cessful launching of INSAT-ID on June 
12, 1990. 

MISCELLANY 

1991 arrived one second late 

he slowing down of the earth’s 
rotation around it axis has, once 
again, forced the time standards 
laboratories of the world, including the 
National Physical Laboratory. New 
Delhi, to introduce a 'leap second’ at 
1991 New Year’s eve thus delaying the 
arrival of 1991 by one ‘second’. 

This was done in accordance with 
international agreement and as per the 
announcement of International Earth 
Rotation Service and was based on a 
number of detailed and precise 
astronomical observations made on the 
rotation of the earth with reference to 
International Atomic Time. 

With the development of accurate 
atomic clocks, and now “ion cl(x:ks”, 
over the last half a century, with ac¬ 
curacies now, in the range of 
nanoseconds, picoseconds and fen- 
to.seconds, the centuries old link be¬ 
tween astronomy and time keeping has 
broken. 

Today’s atomic clocks are accurate 
to within a billionth of a second a day. 
The good old earth, on the other hand, 
isn’t nearly that consi.stent. It speeds up 
a bit sometimes, slows down other 


times. The earth is consistent to only 
about one-thousandth of a second a 
day. 

Computer system for calamities 
soon 

ndia will soon have a computerised 
Natural Calamities Relief Manage¬ 
ment wSy.stem (NCRMS). 

The NCRMS could be applied to 
the management of relief for natural 
calamities like drought, floods and in¬ 
vasion of locust swarms, and also to 
tlash floods and earth-quakes. 

This has been made possible by the 
setting up of the nation-wide computer 
communication network, Nicnet, with 
.satellite earth stations and computers 
in.stalled in each of the 440 district 
headquarters. 

NCMRS is already underway in 
Orissa with the development of an on¬ 
line relief management system for 
regular floods in the State. 

In Orissa, the system provides 
simulated rescue plans based on 
piecipitation, meteorological, river 
levels and river flow data. 

Population nearing one billion 

s the first year of the P/JO’s draws 
to a clo.se, the message it leaves on 
the health front is rather grim—about 
the burgeoning population. 

The population, growing in leaps 
and bounds since Inde|)endence, is fast 
approaching the one billion mark. 

The country is adding 17 million 
more or ‘an Australia’ every year. The 
.scenario is quite alarming and a solu¬ 
tion to it brooks no delay. 

The success of our development 
programmes depends on how far we 
manage to check population growth. 
The Government has granted highest 
priority to the family planning pro¬ 
gramme. But as in previous years, the 
programme has not been a complete 
success. 

The message of family planning 
has reached 60 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion and the remaining 40 per cent has 
so far proved impregnable. 

The challenge is to get the message 
across this section which mainly com¬ 
prises the rural and the urban poor and 
the illiterate. 
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VOCABULARY 


Improve Your Word Power 

1. abattoir: (a) warehouse (b) wardrobe (r) green- 

11 . inure: (a) prepare oneself (b) accustom oneself (r) 

room (d) slaughler-house. 

avail oneself (^/) accuse oneself. 

2. aplomb: (a) self-control (b) sacrifice (c) noise (d) 

12. involution: (a) voluntary (b) compulsion U j in- 

agitation. 

tricacy (d) obligation. 

3. ang^st: (a) simplicity (b) modesty (c) pride (d) 

13. levitate: (^/) harass (b) waver (< ) dance (d) float. 

anxiety. 

14. mannequin: (a) puppet (b) robot (t) dummy (d) 

4. bluster: (^i) boast (b) sufler (r) tolerate (d) abuse. 

sensation. 

5. cogitate: (t/) write (b) think deeply (c) speak fluent- 

15. piummet: («) rise sharply (b) roar (r) drown (d) fall 

ly (d) stammer. 

steeply. 

6. dilly-dally: (a) desire (b) waste time (c) waste 

16. retrieve: (a) recover (b) retort (r) repose (d) repeat. 

money (d) wander. 

17. shilly-shally: (a) decide (b) encourage (c ) hesitate 

7. elan (F): (a) dullness (b) sorniw (r) enthusia.sm (d) 

(d) discourage. 

jubilation. 

18. scowl: (a) look with suspicion (b) look with anger 

8. funereal: (a) death (b) fire (c) gloomy (d) funeral. 

(r) look for help (d) surrender. 

9. grotesque: (a) pompous (b) colourful (r) exag¬ 

19. tenterhooks: (a) uncertainty (b) direction (r) des¬ 

gerated (d) fantastic. 

tination (d) su.spense. 

10. hedge (VO: («) harm (b) evade (c) injure (d) curse. 

20. wan: (a) rosy (b) cheerful (c) strong (d) tired. 


ANSWERS 


1. abattoir: (J) slaughter-house. 

—Plans arc afoot to modernise the city abattoir to meet the 
expanding demand and curb illegal slaughtering. 

2. aplomb: (a) self-control, poise, coolness. 

—While dealing with his critics iind opponents, a wiseman 
always conducts himself with great aplomb and aptitude. 

3. angst: (J) feeling of anxiety, guilt or remorse. 

—^Thc film was tlie most sensitive, human and ebullient 
document of rural privation and urban 

4. bluster: (£i) boast, talk aggressively. 

—In order to impress his captive audience, a demagogue 
indulges in blusterui}* and grotesque gestures. 

5. cogitate: (/>) think deeply. 

—A philosopher coi^itales first and then opens his mouth. 

6. dilly-dally: {h) waste lime. 

—When caught in u quandary, one should not dilly-dally 
much but come to a decision at once. 

7. clan (F): (c) enthusiasm, vivacity. 

—Ibe director was on the look out of an actor who could 
perform on the stage witJi elan and emotion. 

8. funereal: (r) gloomy, dismal. 

— Funereal atmosphere was created on the stage to portray 
the tragic end of the hero. 

9. grotesque: (J) fantastic, absurd. 

—Sometimes people resort to f^rotesque di.sloriion of facts 
to settle personal scores and prejudices. 

10. hedge (V):. (6) evade, equivocate. 

—Men with short and shallow vision hedge and prevaricate 
on important national as well as international issues. 

11. Inure: (b) accustom oneself, habituate. 

—However hard one may try, one cannot'/V imit oneself 


altogether to malicious criticism. 

12. involution: (t ) intricacy, complexity. 

—During the cold war era. small countries were faced with 
their own political decline as well as the authoritarian involution 
of super-powers. 

13. levitate: (d) float, rise, swim. 

—^Thc magician made his assistant le\nate in air in full 
view of the spectators. 

14. mannequin: fr) life si/e dummy. 

—As the train crowls over the famous Barrage, a host of 
dead bodies floating like n:iked mannequins meet the eye. 

15. plummet: (d) fall .steeply. 

—Due to the Gulf crisis, foreign reserves of Indian plum¬ 
meted to an all time low. 

16. retrieve: (ci) recover, re-establish, remedy. 

—Wc can only leirieve the siiualitin by curbing our personal 
expenses and wasteful public expenditure. 

17. shilly-shally: (c) hesitate. 

—If you keep shilly-shally like this we will be late for the 
function. 

18. sctml: yb) frown, look with anger. 

—A hothead is prone to scowling at others for no valid 
reason. 

19. tenterhooks: (ri) uncertainty, suspense. 

—We were kept on tenterhooks for hours while the judges 
were deciding the winner. 

20. wan: (d) tired, pale, colourless. 

—^Thc advent of the successor regime, however, inspired an 
altogether M'd/i response. 
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WMO^ WfiO 


Appointments Etc. 


Appointed; Elected Etc 

Shahahuddin Ahmed: Chief Jus¬ 
tice of Bangladesh, he has been ap¬ 
pointed acting Vice-President of 
Bangladesh lo officiate till elections 
are held to elect the new President. 

Rev Jean-Bertrand Aristide: He 
is the first elected President in the 
history of Haiti. 

Rao Jai-Bon^: He has been ap¬ 
pointed as the new Prime Minister of 
South Korea. 

Jan Krzyszt Olszewski' A 39- 
year-old entrepreneur, he has been ap¬ 
pointed Prime Minister of Poland. 

Gennady Yanayev He has been 
elected Vice-President of USSR. 

Omar Karami. He has been ap¬ 
pointed as the new Prime Minister of 
Lebanon. 

Dr Har Swarup Sin^h: He has 
been appointed Lt Governor of Pon¬ 
dicherry. 

Gen O.P. Malhotra (Retd): He 
has been appointed Governor of Pun¬ 
jab. 

Virendra Verma: He has been ap¬ 
pointed Governor of Himachal 
Pradesh. 

Dr Swarup Sin^h: He has been 
appointed Governor of Gujarat. 

B. Rachiah: He has been ap¬ 
pointed Governor of Kerala. 

Khurshid Alam Khan: The 
Governor of Goa, he has been ap¬ 
pointed Governor of Karnataka. He 
will continue as Governor of Goa till 
a new person is appointed. 

Markandeya Sinf^h: He has been 
appointed Lt Governor of Delhi. 

Nedurumalli Janardhan Reddy. 
He has been elected as Chief Minister 
of Andhra Pradesh. 

T.N. Seshan: He has been ap¬ 
pointed as the Chief Election Com¬ 
missioner of India. 

Vijay Karan: He has been ap¬ 
pointed Director of the Central 
Bureau of Investigation (CBl). 

Mohan Dharia: He has been ap¬ 


pointed Deputy Chairman of the Plan¬ 
ning Commi.ssion. 

S. Venkitaramanan He has been 
appointed as the Governor of the 
Reserve Bank of India (RBI). 

Dr Manmohan Sini^h: He has 
been appointed adviser, economic af¬ 
fairs, to the Prime Minister Chandra 
Shekhar. 

Dr Bimal Prasad: He has been 
appointed the next Ambassador of 
India to Nepal. 

A.W. Swaminathan: He has been 
appointed as the Chairman, Central 
Board of Direct Taxes (CBDT). 

Resigned 

Salim Mass: Prime Minister of 
Lebanon. 


11— Violent incidents continue in i 
riot-tom Aligarh and Kanpur. | 

12— Ousted President General H.M. ; 

Ershad, of Bangladesh, is ar- | 
rested. i 

—18 people are killed in violence in | 
Andhra Pradesh and Gujarat. ! 

13— 14 persons are killed in riots in ! 

Hyderabad. | 

—Maulana Mohammad Syed | 
Masoodi, a controversial political 
personality of J & K, is assas¬ 
sinated. 

14— President’s rule is imposed in 
Goa in view of the stalemate 
in the State Assembly. 

23— ^The Gulf Cooperation Council 
(GCC) countries rule out talks 
with Iraq till it withdraws from 
Kuwait. 

24— ^The Soviet Parliament votes 
for referendums on country’s 
future and private land 
ownership. 

25— The elected government of 
Surinam is overthrown in a 
military coup. 

27—The nine-month-old National 
Front ministiy headed by Mr 
B. Ramachandran, in Pondi- 


Eduard Shevardnadze: Foreign 
Minister of USSR. 

B. Ramachandran: Chief Mini¬ 
ster of Pondicherry. 

Mahipal Shastri: Governor of 
Gujarat. 

Virendra Verma: Governor of 
Punjab. 

Ms Chandravati’ Lt Governor of 
Pondicherry. 

Bhanu Pratap Singh: Governor 
of Karnataka. 

Dr Chenna Reddy: Chief Mini¬ 
ster of Andhra Pradesh. 

Distinguished Visitors 

Bernard Dowiyogo President of 
Nauru. 

Gen M.A. Moiseev: Chief of the 
General Staff of USSR. 

Mohd S' aad AI Sahhaf: M i m ste r 
of State for foreign affairs of Iraq. 


cherry resigns. 

28—28 persons are killed in Punjab. 

—Prime Minister Chandra Shekhar 
agrees to hold talks with militants 
in Punjab. 

30—LTTE in Sri Lanka declares 
unilateral truce. 

JANUARY 

3— The Sri Lanka government 
decides to suspend all offensive 
operations against LTTE for 
.seven days, 

4— Iraq agrees to US proposal for 
talks in Geneva lo solve the 
Gulf crisis. 

6—President Saddam of Iraq says 
Iraq will not leave Kuwait. 

9—Militants kill 12 persons near 
Ludhiana in Punjab. 

—^The crucial meeting between the 
US Secretary of State, Mr James 
Baker, and his Iraqi counterpart, 
MrTariq A/.iz, open in Geneva. 

10—Geneva talks to solve the Gulf 
crisis fail. 

—UN Secretary-General De Cuel¬ 
lar leave for Baghdad to mediate 
between Presidents George Bush 
and Saddam Hussein, of US and 
Iraq, on a peaceful Gulf settle¬ 
ment. 
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A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Imperatives of War 

DearReader^ 

Every measioe of economy, whether it is petrol or foodgrains or any other article of daily consumption, 
begins to pinch after some time. Young men and women, especially those who are gapped by high aitibi 
turn for a good career, must be experiencing some inconvenience or even hardship because of the war 
impact on die economy and life in general. Long queues for petrol at filling stations for cars and the ' 
myriad two-wheelets of vanous ^pes are bne of the causes of annoyance to youth preparing tor various 
examinations. Several hours of preciooa time are wasted whan every minute matters. The thought that a 
disastrous war is on, and countless others also are suffering likewise, is not much of a consolation; after 
all, not everyone is an earnest catamineeor n s^ckwis candidatn seeking to go up further m the ladder of 
success. We should however put up with what la unavoidable. 

Of course part of the blame lies on the dislhicUy taidy, inefficient system and on those ruming the ad¬ 
ministration. Efficiency is indeed whid this countiy woefully lacks. If the ministers, administrators JWd 
all caiegones of the fUncttonacids oqooeiiBd, peifonn their duties conscienuously and with full con- - 

sideration for others’ convenience, dns country would rank among the highly advanced and progressive 
ones, not among the “lowliest and the lost" to use a Ridiindianath Ihgore expression. Efficiency indeed 
is die key to success in every walk of life, but his inefficiency that«« see all round us. It is India’s' 
bane. We often lay stress on the importance of Western t^ efffciency for the nation’s salvation. We 
blame others but we do very litde ourselves to ensure the developmort of this virtue, even though it is 
urgently needed, more so in a time olsis. 

It is perhaps futile to expect the tradidon-itidden, stodiful eldor generation (that is, those who are not in 
the prime of life) to set examples of efficiency. All of them have pinned hopes on the younger genera¬ 
tion, the builders of tomorrow, including of coarse the enlightened readers of “C.M.”. It is not for some 
ideological goal or transitory achievement bet for their brigtttening their own prospects of hfe that die 
youth of today should become efficient. This virtue ensures competence all round; it also, as Jawaharlal 
Nehru stressed, inftises our work with something new, some higher spirit of doing or achieving some¬ 
thing—a highly creative job, for instance. 

Why have youiig men and women of the USA, Britain, France and Japan gone so far ahead, becoming 
in the process symbols of progress? Why ate India’s youth lagging behind? The key is efficiency which 
brings the highest rewards, not looking to the stars and waitirtg for Dame Luck to push them t^ugh. 

With best wishes, ' 

Yours sincerely, 





EDITORiAL 






LETTERS 


READERS’ 

FORUM 

<;i LK RISIS 

In the hectic diplomatic actmty daring 
the days precedinfi the (iulf War, ei en 
small countries like Yemen, !.uxemhour^i 
and Portuf*al played some role in the 
desperate attempts to avert war. Hut India, 
with U\ vast resources, its huf;e size and 
population, its powerful armed forces and 
nuclear potential, was nowhere in the pic¬ 
ture, even though it is now a member of the 
UN Security Council. During the glorious 
Nehru era, Mr Nehru used to he at the 
centre of all diplomatic activity whenever 
and wherever there was a ma/or crisis, as 
in Korea, Suez, Congo and Vietnam. Hut 
now we don't count in the international 
arena. 

We have not adopted a deliberate 
policy oj isolationism, as the USA did at cer¬ 
tain stages, to concentrate on economic and 
industrial development. We have turned 
isolationists because we have become the 
victims of the lust for greed and power, with 
its consequent chicanery, corruption, obses¬ 
sion, defei turns and caste and communal 
vote-banks. 

Kionool P Suiuaiu 

Why are the Americans so interested 
in the Kuwait episode? If they are really 
against annexations, where were they when 
Israel invaded Palestine? Instead, they 
helped the Jews. This clearly shows that the 
Americans act only to safeguard their own 
interests. 

CaU'uita Biiu)) Nan 

Whether it is Herman unification or 
the Gulf crisis, the Soviet silence has 
helped to establish American superiority. 

The USA is enfoying its ''right of veto" and 
has virtually brought the I '\ in its own cus¬ 
tody. The operations of Allied fort e\ 
against Iraq provide further evidence of the 
UN's failure and US domination Such in- 
terference by the I 'SA, the U.ls and other 
countries must he avoided and every nation 
must first try to get the t 'N out of Western 
control. Otherwise, the globe will witness a 
monstrous Third World War in the near fu¬ 
ture. 

('iu\(/ S.lIln.•c^ Kumar 

The (tulf will will lead to a senoiis 
economic, social and political crisis. UV' do 
not want oil at the t o\t of peace and our 
brothers' blood 

Patna llcma Pi ivatlaisinm 

DISriKhAM I \M)(;K()VV1II 

According to the C 'onstitution, India is 
a secular country. Which means that every 
religion has equal importance in our 
country and the State has no retigion. \o 
religion is "special" and none of the 
various faiths is favoured by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Hut .some selfish people want to break 
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mu stand on the issue of religion. Actually, 
they do not have any religion: their religion 
IS only violence and discrimination. They 
t Hi oiirage riots in various parts of the 
t oiintry and benefit from such disturban¬ 
ces. The recurring riots disgrace the 
country in the eyes of the world community. 

India is a developing country. So our 
mayimum resources should be spent on 
growth and development. Hut state of af¬ 
fairs IS just the contrary. The greater part 
of our resources is spent on the police 
{which is ineffective) and on rehabilitation 
of those who are victims of internal distur¬ 
bances. How can we progress in this situa¬ 
tion? So the situation demands for the 
growth and development of the nation, 
every Indian shoutd join in the mainstream 
and assist the Government in promoting 
and implementing the constructive 
programmes. 

\amnasi Shankar 

‘RisiN(; PRK I s \A(;(;iN(; 

NKilllM \RI • 

The writer of the essay on this subject 
has strongly emphasised the factor relating 
to the farm sector in an un/ustified manner. 
He has ignored the main group tesponsible 
for high pnees—the business class which 
resorts to grave niatpractices. The hoarders 
and wholesale dealers, despite high 
procurement prices, buy foodgrains at 
much lower rates because of the urgent 
need of the grower to cash the produce im¬ 
mediately after harvesting. The wholesalers 
then sell it at higher prices. They create ar¬ 
tificial shortages and then hike the prices. 
They derive doiibte benejit and cause in¬ 
stability in the economy, 
l.m know Yailvcndra Snsgli 

KIN(;S & l)l( I AlORS 

Apropos of your editorial "Kings and 
Dictators" (Jan '91 issue), it has been right¬ 
ly pointed out that adamant kings and dic¬ 
tators may manoeuvre to gam another lease 
of life. Hut the process of gaining time can¬ 
not put off the day of reckoning indefinitely. 

Many South Asian nations advanced 
towards democracy in 1990: Nepal and 
Hangladesh are two such instances. In 
Hangladesh, Indian interests may be served 
in a big way with the advent of a 
democratic set-up after the generat etec- 
tions. 

The opportunity tost by India after 
helping Hangladesh to attain a separate 
identity may he regained now. Let us hope a 
democratic Hangladesh will not play into 
the hands of Beijing or Washington. 

! (nzahiiil ViNckma\ ’lri\cdi 

RI RAL RKPRRSRN rAIT()N 

Mr Devi ImI has been contending for a 
long time that there is very little repre¬ 
sentation from rural areas in the IAS and 
other Central services. The main reason for 
this anomaly, in my opinion, is the apathy 
of the Central Government. Even now, the 
Government, which is advocating the entry 
of rural students in these areas, has done 
nothing to encourage them to appear in 
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competitive examinations. I would like to 
suggest some steps to increase rural repre¬ 
sentation in the services. 

1. Increase the upper age limit to 32 
years for onty those who have passed their 
High School or Intermediate examinations 
from rural schools and give more chances 
to students having a rural background so 
as to correct the imbalance. 

2. Special coaching cells with library 
Jacilities should he started for these ex¬ 
aminations on the same pattern as for 

SC 1ST candidates with economic criteria, 
so that deserving persons are benefited. 

It is imperative for balanced growth 
and development of Indian society that the 
rural people got Jair representation in the 
sen’ices at all levels. 

New Delhi Asliok K Saclum 

.M.'FKAIl RKS 

Your regular feature 'Tersonality 
Development' {January, 1991 issue) depicts 
the clear though unfortunate picture oJ 
depressed and confused youth. When I 
went through the whole piece I found every 
point relevant to me. Some of the factors 
operated against me in every field, includ¬ 
ing study and competitions. The feature 
helped me to familiarise myself with my 
weak points and helped to injuse in me zeal 
and courage. I am grateful to you for 
giving me a new life and enthusiasm and 
also for this superb feature. 

Kunimi Navoon Salija 

I have carefully read all the material 
in the January 1991 issue. Indeed, "Com¬ 
petition Master" is the total awareness 
magazine. 

/ am highly impressed by its very use¬ 
ful features. Your 'Eull-year He view' in the 
Special Supplement will help all young men 
and women a lot. 

Delhi K.ihiiulia Anadi 

/ have been a regular reader oj the 
"Competition Master". In my view it is a 
magazine that imparts productive 
knowledge to all its readers, equips 
everyone with comprehensive knowledge of 
current events, keeping in tune with the 
times and requirements of its readers and 
the present pattern of competitive examina¬ 
tions. 

The article entitled "Tersonality 
Development" is particularly educative. It 
motivates us in framing our goal in life, 
sets a procedure for us to achieve the « hjcc- 
tive set forth easily. 

New Delhi M Cniidliaiaii 

I was highly pleased to receive the Jan 
1991, special issue of the "C.M.". The 
coverage of each topic in each issue of the 
magazine is highly creditable. 

I have a suggestion to make. Please 
publish a full exercise of "Clerical Ap¬ 
titude" and at least 25 Test of Reasoning 
{Non-Verbal) because this Test plays a vital 
role in various competitive examinations. 
Nawaduh Md Shahid Khan 
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Plane Refuelling 
Cont rov e rsy 

he refuelling of 3X U.S. Air h'orcc 
C-I4I iriiiispor! planes a( the Sahai 
inlenialional airport (Bomhay) several 
limes since January this }ear has 
caused a political controversy in the 
I country Several Icailers have ques- 
; lioned the propriety of allowing this 
facility in view of the implicMtions for 
India's non-alignment status lrai| has 
I protested against this action which it 
regartls hostile Aviation (d'leials i.lis- 
elosed that these planes were reported- 
, ly carrying material loi ‘‘Operation 
Desert Storm" 

T he fuel taken on by each aireralt 
IS estimated at between 2(>,()()() and 
51,000 litres per halt, and they land and 
take off round the clock. Follow mg a 
request from the li.S. embassy in New 
Delhi, the Civil Aviation Mmistr\ 

; asked Bombay airport oflicials to 
render all possible aid to the transpoit 
aircraft. 

An official spokesman said the 
Government had recently granted 
some US air force transport planes 
trans 1 1 and refiie 11 1 ng fac i 1 1 1 les i n Bom- 
: bay “m keeping with our friendly 
; bilateral relations" with that country. 

' rhe i^rmission was given "for cairy- 
, ing non-lethal supplies, including 
medicines, and for evacuation of per- 
! sonnel on meiiical, humanitarian and 
: emergency grounds". Ihe US had 
j agreed to replace the fuel supplied to 
the aircraft. India is a party to the UN 
Security Council resolution calling for 
. withdrawal of Iraqi forces from 
! Kuwait. New Delhi could not deny 
I refuelling facilities to US aircraft. 

I The Ciovenimcnt of India alloweil 

; overflights also to US transport planes 
' at the instance ot the Defence Ministry. 

I But following severe criticism by 
1 several groups, the j.D.(S) Cjovern- 
menl decided to review the policy. 

I Policy violalion: The Congress 

; (I) strongly critic used the Chandra 
I Shekhar Government for having al- 
1 lowed American C-141 tiansport 
; planes to refuel at Sahar aiiport. "The 
I minority goveniment (of Mr Chandia 
I Shekhar) has no right to deviate from 
! India’s consistent and principle-based 
: policy.'’ That was the first time since it 
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extended support to Mr (’handra Shek¬ 
har ih.ii the C'ongress called the Janata 
Dal (S) mimstiy a mmoiilN govern- 
rnenl. 

fhe Congress spokesman said it 
had been New Delhi's liim policy to 
leliisL ■, . ■ . .ii 1 \ mg mililaiy 

supplies lor Wtir peimission to use In¬ 
dian airspace. Pi of K.K rewiiry, 
former Mmisiei of State for Pxlernal 
Affairs, sau* it was “shocking ". He felt 
it was an ‘ unmitigated crime” against 
the nation and the people of India for 
which "this (ioveinmeni miisi go— 
lock, slock and barrel" 

Rich jo beai^ M()rc fax 
Burden 

he Union l inance Minister, Mr 
Yashwanl Sinha. g*ive an indica¬ 
tion at the end ot Januai’V' ol what is to 
be expeeteii in the next budget (I^^H- 
^)2) when he lokl the membeis of the 
Consultative (’ommiltee attached to 
his Minisirx that he would endeavour 
to protect the inleiests ol the poor. The 
burden ot “ad|usiment” would fall only 
on those who could bear it, he said 

I'he Mmisier also calleil for a "na¬ 
tional viewpoint” on the serious 
economic problems facing the country 
and sug'iesteil that ail political parties 
should rise above their political dif- 
lerences and sit together to evolve a 
consensus on tackling the crisis. 

The Mmisier also leiterated the 
(•overnment's resolve to exercise fiscal 
discipline by lesiriclmg market bor¬ 
rowings tiiul at the same lime curbing 
increasing levenue expenditure. If 
these fiscal ef)rrections are not made 
now. It would bet'ome almost impos¬ 
sible to collect them later. 

At this stage, it is difticull to 
preiliet the net impact ot the ciMilinuing 
Gulf war on the budgetary situation. 
The Government was however dcler- 
mineil to lake up fiscai correct ions and 
: re stud the fiscal del Kit to S.3 per cent 
of the GDP m the current financial year 
and reduce it to () 5 pei cent in the next 
year. 

War Impact on Kconomy: The 
Gulf war is bound to engulf the world 
' economy m a recession id' ravaging 
seventy, particuLiily m developing 
countries like India, if the conHict 
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remains unabated with both oil supply 
and sea routes disrupted. While the 
wider rumirications of the war on the 
economy would lake time lo crystal¬ 
lise, the short-term clfect on the 
economies oroil-imporling developing 
countries like India would be adverse. 

A former member of the Planning 
Commission says while the Gulf war 
would have “some effect” on India's 
exports, other factors like a slowdown 
in the economies ol the U.wS.A and 
U.K., the uni HeatH)n of the fiuropean 
Common Maikel next year and uncer¬ 
tain future of world trade with the 
failure of GAIT trade talks, hold out 
grave portents for India's exports. 

Dr AtuI Sharnia, senior economist 
of the Indian Statistical Institute (ISl), 
feels the Gulf war would lead to an 
increase in India’s current account 
deficit. The Director of the Tata Energy 
Research Institute estimates that the 
country's economic growth could slow 
down by 2 per cent and intlation would 
gallop to 13 per cent, if the Gulf war 
gets prolonged. 

Presid ent Pleads for C oali- 
tion at Centre 

n Ins 19^)1 Republic Day-eve ad¬ 
dress to the nation, which was ex¬ 
pected toconfomi to the traditional line 
of a survey of recent progress, supple¬ 
mented by some platitudes regarding 
the best course for the country m the 
months to come. President R. 
Venkataraman renewed his suggestion 
for the formation of a coalition or a 
national government, which he put for¬ 
ward early in November, 199(), after 
Mr V.P Singh's exit from office and a i 
confusing political situation had 
resulted. In a significant broadcast, he 
urged the people not to resist the con¬ 
cept of coalition or minonty govern¬ 
ments in the interest ot the country. 

He felt that there was no need for 
dismay at having a many-coloured 
spectmm in Parliament. An outmoded 
political vocabulary described the 
po.st-19S9 Lok Sabha as a “hung Par¬ 
liament”. But numerous examples can 
be quoted of minority governments 
working with stability and success in 
different parts of the world. In his view 
it was the past familiarity with a broad 
two-paily system that caused hostility 


to the coalition concept. But India 
might have to adapt itself to such a 
situation if it arose iind learn to work 
together for the common cause, shed¬ 
ding in the process the rigid past posi¬ 
tion. It was time serious thought was 
given to the evolving pattern of our 
polity. Instead of the phenomenon of 
hi-polarity, there was a new set-up with 
some “fringe parties” at the outer 
periphery. In a multi-party system a 
coalition may not be avoided. President 
Venkataraman also expressed satisfac¬ 
tion that in the field of foreign pi^liey 
there was a continuing broad consen¬ 
sus. Changes in the Government do not 
change the foreign policy and our per¬ 
ception of international relations. 

Constitution Amendment 
sought: The Janata Dal President, Mr 
S.R. Bommai, on January 30 suggested 
an amendment to the Constitution to 
bar formation of govemmei.ts on the 
basis of “outside support”. According 
to him, the concept ot “outside sup¬ 
port” in the formation of a government 
was illegal cind unconstitutional; the 
concept was in any case a “myth”. 
Nowhere m the world does this kind of 
arrangement exist. “You are either in 
the Government or in the Opposition.'’ 

The Janata Dal leader also pleaded 
for serious efforts to explore the forma¬ 
tion of a national government at the 
Centre to face the deteriorating situa¬ 
tion on all fronts in the country and the 
grave dangers posed by the Gulf war. 

Shekhar Govt Lambasted: Mr 

i Bommai contended that the Chandra 
I Shekhar Government lacked cre¬ 
dibility, legitimacy and capacity, “The 
very fact that a group of 36 MPs is 
managing the affairs of a country of 
India’s size and that too in a critical 
situation is a matter of grave concern”. 

The Janata Dal president said the 
way the Congress was treating him (Mr 
Chandra Shekhar) made matters worse. 

On the national government Mr 
Bommai said he had mooted the idea 
long back when he was Chief Minister 
of Karnataka and the Congress was 
ruling at the Centre. The suggestion 
had found support from various 
quarters. The problems in Punjab, 
Assam and Jammu and Kashmir, the 
threats from across the borders, the 


rising prices, the worsening law and 
order sifuafion, the communal tensions 
and, to top them all, the Gulf crisis and 
the burgeoning external debt, called for 
a national solution. “To find a national 
solution, a national government is the 
only answer.” 

Vajpayee for national Govt.: Mr 
Atal Behari Vajpayee has advocated a 
National Government at the Centre, 
saying that the country cannot be 
properly administered by any single 
party government even if that paily has 
a majority. 

Mr Vajpayee was asked why dif¬ 
ferent parties are not coming together 
right now lo fonn a coalition govern¬ 
ment if not a national government since 
the ccjiintry may have a “hung parlia¬ 
ment” even after fresh polls. According 
to the BJP leader, there arc three basic 
reasons; l^irsl, there is no precedent of 
this kind and everyone thinks along the 
“old lines”. Second, parlies which are 
in the habit of ruling alone “hate the 
idea of sharing power”. Third, some 
parties think they arc going lo get a 
majority in the next elections. I hey do 
not want to “risk” that possibility by 
entering into a compromise solution 
now. 

In support of his plea, Mr Vajpayee 
mentioned how Mr V.P. Singh s short¬ 
lived National Front Government, 
though supported by both BJP and the 
leftists, faced humiliation on the is.sue 
of a constitutional amendment to fur¬ 
ther put off Punjab elections. Asked 
what were the real reasons for the 
downfall of the V.P. Government, Mr 
Vajpayee said: “The Government was 
wrecked on the rock ol personal ambi¬ 
tion. I am afraid we as a nation are yet 
to learn how to live in peace and 
cooperation.” 

There are a whole lot of MPs who 
have no ostensible means of living, 
apart from their emoluments as M.P.s. 
“Their bread and butter depend on their 
membership. Their membership very 
much depends on the pleasure of the 
party boss”, Mr Vajpayee said. 

BJP^s Political Offensive 

R ecent political developments, in¬ 
cluding the enunciation of the 
party programme and assertions by Mr 
L.K. Advani (Leader of the Opposition 
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in the Lok Sabha) and the new BJP 
President, Dr Murli Manohar Joshi, 
confinn that the BJP (Bharatiya Janata 
Parly) will be one of the major con¬ 
tenders for power in the next battle of 
the hustings. 

Indications at the party’s plenary 
session held at Jaipur early in February 
were that the BJP proposes to launch an 
ideological and political offensive 
against what it calls “pseudo¬ 
secularism”. The stigma of com- 
munalism, which has stuck to the BJP 
since its inception, and its earlier incar¬ 
nation, the Bharatiya Jana Sangh, are 
handicaps piully offset by its rcsouding 
success in the 1989 and 1990 elections 
during which it captured 86 seats in the 
Lok wSabha and captured power in three 
States—M.P., Rajasthan and Himachal 
Pradesh. 

Mr A.B. Vajpayee is not in full 
agreement with the party on its total 
identification with the Ayodhya issue. 
He has been publicly expressing his 
dissatisfaction with what has come to 
be known as the “Advani line”. How¬ 
ever, the party has all along projected 
Mr Vajpayee as its candidate for Prime 
Ministership, notwithstanding the fact 
that it was for long a peripheral party 
which never seriously staked a claim to 
power at the Centre. It is for the first 
time that its senior leaders, barring Mr 
Vajpayee, are talking in terms of 
emerging as the dominant party in the 
lOlh Lok Sabha. But general opinion 
seems to favour Mr Advani. The group 
has piepared a contingency plan for a 
snap p(^ll, which the party expects to be 
held sometime during this year, and a 
long-term plan to spread the organisa¬ 
tional network of the party to areas 
where it is weak and to identify the 
issues on which it should focus public 
attention. 

Assassinations; ULFA’s 
Secret Letter 

oth Assam and ULFA have lately 
been going the Punjab way. The 
Assam Government recently inter¬ 
cepted a secret letter of the United 
Liberation Front of ASOM (ULFA) in 
which its leaders have instructed the 
militants to launch attacks on 
securitymen and Congress leaders to 
“make the people feel their presence”. 


This was disclosed by the Governor of 
Assam and Arunachal Pradesh, Mr 
D.D. Thakur, on January 27. There was 
escalation of violence by ULFA; Mr 
Pradip Saikia, an engineer of Oil India 
and nephew of the former Assam Chief 
Minister, Mr Hiteswar Saikia, was the 
victim of that plan. 

Altogether, 1,990 ULFA activists 
had been apprehended so far; more 
than 400 were released after they were 
found innocent. Thirty of them were 
hardcore militants trained in guerrilla 
warfare. Many ULFA activi its had es¬ 
caped to the neighbouring States, in¬ 
cluding Arunachal Pradesh and 
Nagaland, while some of them had 
crossed the border. 

But it IS suspected that a majority 
of them (militants) have mingled with 
the local people in the thickly-popu¬ 
lated areas. 

Regarding alleged Army atrocities 
and rape cases, the Governor said it 
was part of adis-information campaign 
launched by some political parties. He, 
however, admitted that two rape cases 
had been established. 

Supporting his argument that there 
was a link between ULFA and the 
LTTE, Mr Thakur said security person¬ 
nel had seized four fibreglass boats 
which were purchased from a Madras 
fimi believed to be under the patronage 
of the LTTE. One ULFA hardcore had 
paid several visits to Tamil Nadu. 

The ULFA leadership had not 
come out with any definite proposal so 
far for talks to restore normalcy. ITie 
main endeavour of the Government has 
been to recover the weapons and 
money extorted illegally by the 
militant outfit. Many of the doctors, 
advocates and college teachers were 
taken into cu.stody for keeping the ex¬ 
torted money. 

The Governor favours an early 
election, but only after the atmosphere 
is conducive for a free and fair poll. He 
said normalcy had already been res¬ 
tored in the tea industry which was now 
functioning smoothly. 

Pr esident's Rule in TN 

arely a day after President’s rule 
was revoked in Goa, Tamil Nadu 
was brought under Central control. On 


January 30 President’s rule was im¬ 
posed in the State and the Slate As¬ 
sembly was dissolved. The State 
Governor, Mr Surjit Singh Bamala, 
had not recommended this step. The 
decision was taken by the Centre on the 
basis of its own assessment which 
pointed to the breakdown of law and 
order in the State, mainly because of 
the activities of the LTTE militants 
which the ministry had been unable to 
control. 

The Congress parly and the 
AIADMK leader, Ms Jayalalitha, had 
been urging dismissal of the 
Karunanidhi ministry for its lapses. 
The situation took a dramatic turn 
when It was alleged in Parliament by 
no less a person than the Prime Mini¬ 
ster, Mr Chandra Shekhar, that ULFA 
activists were operating in Assam 
being trained in camps run by LITE in 
Tamil Nadu. 

Meanwhile, Ms Jayalalitha’s party 
in the State Assembly split. The dissi¬ 
dents have been recognised by the 
Speaker as constituting a separate 
group in the legislature. 

The Central Government even 
under Mr V.P. Singh fell disturbed by 
the fact that the Chief Minister, Mr 
Karunanidhi, had declined to receive 
the IPKF personnel when they returned 
from Sri Lanka to Madras. Tamil 
refugees who were opposed to the 
Tigers and were forced to leave ca.stem 
and northern provinces of Sri Lanka 
were not allowed to .seek sanctuary in 
Tamil Nadu. It was widely alleged that 
LTTE was getting patronage and sup¬ 
port of the DMK. 

The presence of a large number of 
Tigers in Tamil Nadu resulted in a 
marked increase in smuggling and 
other undesirable activities. 

Pre.sident\s rule in (joa ends: 
Former Goa Information Minister, Mr 
Ravi Naik, was sworn in on January 30 
as the Stale’s new Chief Minister. The 
Governor, Mr Khursheed Alam Khan, 
invited Mr Naik to take over after 13 
Congress, three GPP (Goan People’s 
Party), four Maharashlrawadi Goman- 
tak Party and an independent MLA 
pledged support to him. His ministry 
was labelled as Congress DenuKratic 
Front. Mr Naik claimed that he com- 
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' nianded the support of over 23 MLAs 
in the 40-member Assembly. 

The Governor gave Mr Naik three 
weeks to prove his strength on the floor 
of the House. Meanwhile, some legis¬ 
lators have given fresh notices of no- 
confi'dencc against the Speaker, Mr 
Surendra Sirsat. and the Deputy 
Speaker, Mr Prakash Velip. 

Mr Naik is the fourth Chief Mini- ! 
ster of the Stale since the elections in ' 
November, 1989. The other three Chief 
Ministers were Mr Pralapsing Kane , 
(Congress), Mr C. Aleinao and Dr Luis i 
Proto Barbosa (both from the Congiess i 
breakaway group). 

Poverty and Un¬ 
employment Ca use Riots 

A new explanation of the frequent 
communal riots in the country was 
given by Mr Subodh Kant Sahay, 
Union Minister of Stale for Home Af¬ 
fairs, at the anti-communal convention 
held in New Delhi on January 28. 
While reiterating his Government’s 
commitment to ensure the security of 
the minorities, he said the root cause of 
communal conflict was poverty and 
unemployment, “fhe 2()-crore un¬ 
employed youth could be easily 
misused and misguided by anyone, be 
it the Vishwa Hindu Parishad or the 
Muslim League”, he said. 

All the speakers, who included the 
Deputy Prime Minister and other dig¬ 
nitaries, expressed concern over the or¬ 
ganised effort of the communal forces 
in fomenting riots and thereby en¬ 
dangering the political and cultural 
unity of the country. They stressed the 
need for secular forces to come 
together and give a befitting reply to 
these communal elements. They em¬ 
phasised the need for secular forces to 
rise above their political, regional or 
even religious confines and form a 
common front. 

Hindu Rashtra: All of them 
blamed the BJP, the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad and other communal or¬ 
ganisations to be behind the recent 
communal violence. Leaders of all 
political parties were condemned for 
encouraging and exploiting religious 
sentiments. “All political parties who 
consider themselves secular, need to 
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honestly review their role in this con¬ 
text”, (ihsciTcd Mr P. Shiv Shankar. 

I According to Mr Devi Lai, the issue of 
! Ram Janambhoomi-Babri Masjid was 
not communai. but political. ‘These 
sentiments were being u ed to capture 
State power." 

Mr J S. Arora and Justice Tarkunde 
pointed out that people had little faith 
in the existing police forces, particular¬ 
ly the Provincial Armed Constabulary, 
for providing security during a riot. A 
new suggestion was that the Chief 
Ministers in whose State communal 
violence breaks out, should be given 
three days to curb it or else be removed 
from office. Similarly, those found 
guilty of fomenting riots should be 
given exemplary punishment, police 
officers included. 

Judges Appointment on 
Merit 

I n view of the corroded prestige of 
India’s vital judiciary,—the third and 
vital arm of the Constitutional set-up— 
and to inspire confidence among the 
people, a high-powered committee in a 
report late in January, recommended 
that High Court Judges should be ap¬ 
pointed on merit alone and not on 
political, regional or communal con¬ 
siderations. 

Expressing concern at “gradual but 
systematic violation and virtual an¬ 
nihilation of conventions” on appoint¬ 
ment of Judges, the committee of three 
Chief Justices suggested that the task 
of appointing High Court judges 
should be entrusted to the proposed 
National Judicial Commission. The 
role of the executive in appointment of 
judges should be diluted, the report on 
causes of accumulation of arrears 
stated. The report of the committee is 
now under consideration of the 
Government. 

Unsatisfactory appointment of 
judges to High Court benches have 
contributed very much to the ac¬ 
cumulation of arrears in the courts and 
to the deterioration of the quality of 
justice. For effective functioning of the 
judicial .system and maintenance of 
both quality and quantity of judicial 
work and confidence of the public, ap¬ 
pointment of judges should not be on 
considerations of political expedien¬ 


cy or regional or communal senti¬ 
ments. 

Tlie committee has al.so identified 
litigation explosion, increase in legisla- 
I five activity, inadequacy ot judicial 
/ strength, delay in filling up of High 
I Court vacancies, constitution of 
benches and their frequent changes and 
appointment of sitting judges as com¬ 
missions of inquiry, among the causes 
of accumulation of arrears in High 
Courts. 

“The cause ol most of the ills in the 
functioning of the present system could 
be traced back to the veto power of the 
executive”, according to the report. 

Housing Policy Outline 

T he National Housing Policy, which 
IS still under formulation, would 
strive to provide shelter to those who 
deserve the most. The Government 
may announce the housing policy in 
the budget session of Parliament. 3Tie 
Janata Dal (S) Government is giving 
increased thrust to integrated develop¬ 
ment of housing in urban as well as 
rural areas to check influx of rural 
population to bigger cities, according 
to the Mini.sler for Urban Develop¬ 
ment, Mr D.R. Saran. 

Undoubtedly there is need for 
more attention to mral areas for the 
development of housing. He said only 
an integrated approach to this issue 
would ensure that the rural population 
did not turn to bigger cities for a 
livelihood. The Eighth Plan would give 
a major thrust to housing, keeping in 
mind the twin objectives of provision 
of houses and employment generation. 
The Government is aiming at a massive 
slum development programme, at the 
same time taking measures to check 
proliferation of slums. The objective 
would be to provide basic amenities to 
the existing slum dwellers. Unfor¬ 
tunately, local politicians have been 
helping encroachments and creation of 
slums. Measures are also needed on 
this front. 

To ensure that slum dwellers did 
not abandon their dwellings and shift to 
other sites, cooperative societies were 
being fomied and the dwellers given 
loans through cooperatives. The 
cooperatives would ensure that loans 
were recovered and the dwellings were 
not sold to others. 
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Large Cut in US Aid to 
Pak 

S ince October 1, 1990, when the US 
suspended its economic and 
military aid to Pakistan because of the 
latter’s refusal to suspend its nuclear 
weapon programme, the situation in Is¬ 
lamabad has been both uncertain and a 
cause of concern. Pakistan leaders have 
been defiant at times (“To hell with US 
aid”, said the Prime Minister at one 
stage), but on other occasions Pakistan 
spokesmen expressed the hope that, as 
in the past, the US aid would be 
resumed after a short break. Pakistan 
has been facing an economic crisis 
during the past year. 

Towards the close of January, how¬ 
ever, the US Government made a 
specific announcement of an aid cut. 
The total aid to Pakistan has been 
reduced from the initial proposal for 
564 million dollars for fiscal year 1991 
to 208 million dollars. Even this 
amount would be available only if Is¬ 
lamabad provides verifiable assurances 
that could suffice to fulfil the condition 
required under the Pressler amend¬ 
ment—a Presidential certification that 
Pakistan has no nuclear explosive 
device. In past years the requisite cer¬ 
tificate was issued by the US Presi¬ 
dents. This time President Bush might 
not go that far. 

American sources, however, ex¬ 
plained that the cut in aid to Pakistan is 
part of an overall reduction in US aid to 
other nations. While some other tradi¬ 
tional aid recipients will also be 
deprived of assistance, the condition 
imposed in case of Pakistan is 
described as “the most drastic”. Evi¬ 
dently, the US is not happy with Pakis- 
t^in about its imprecise and doubtful 
stand on Iraq issue. 

While the Pak Prime Minister un¬ 
dertook a lour of several Muslim 
countries to win their goodwill, the 
Army Chief openly opposed Pakistan’s 
partly pro-US policy and urged full 
support to President Saddam Hussein. 

Hasina Alliance in 
Bagladesh Splits 

A s was widely feared even before 
the Bangladesh elections were 
held, the main opposition parties have 


developed fissures. The alliance of 
eight political parties, led by Awami 
League Chief, Sheikh Hasina Wajed, 
finally split as she was reluctant to ac¬ 
commodate more candidates from the 
other partners for the parliamentary 
election. 

The break-away parlies have 
formed “Gono Tantrik Oikya Jote” 
(deiTKX'raiic united alliance) after join¬ 
ing forces with the five-party Left al¬ 
liance and two Left-leaning parties, to 
contest the cleciions jointly on the 
common symbol of sickle. 

Tlie Awami League, which thinks 
it will secure most seats m the 300- 
member parliamentary voting has, 
however, denied allegations that it is 
following a policy of “going alone”, 
abandoning the partners who backed it 
up during anti-government agitations 
until the fall of Gen Ershad on Dec 6. 
The Awami League, on the other hand, 
maintains that it wants to go to the polls 
jointly. 

In 1985, Sheikh Hasina had col¬ 
lected 14 other like-minded political 
parties to form an alliance of 15 parlies 
to force Gen Ershad to step down. Five 
Left-wing parlies quit the alliance in 
protest against Sheikh Hasina’s 
decision to participaie m the 1986 par¬ 
liamentary election. 77ic alliance was 
finally reduced to eight parties. 

“Excessive Force’’ by 
USSR 

he relations between the two Super 
Powers developed strains as a 
result of the “excessive force” used by 
the Soviet Union to check the anarchy 
and rebellion in the Baltic States (Lat¬ 
via and Lithuania), followed by expres¬ 
sion of concern by President Bush. 
This was followed by what amounted 
to retaliatory action by Western finan¬ 
cial bodies. These institutions 
suspended economic aid to ihe Soviet 
Union. The World Bank held in 
abeyance discussions with Moscow on 
technical assistance. The European 
Community has suspended meetings 
with Soviet officials on the execution 
of a $ 550-million technical aid agree¬ 
ment. The European Parliament vir¬ 
tually decided to delay the food aid 
package for the Soviets. 
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The Soviet crackdown in Vilnius 
and Riya led lo the death of 15 
protesters. However deplorable these 
tragic killings and the Kremlin's 
refusal lo come to terms with the reality 
of popular sentiment in the Baltic 
republics in favour of secession the 
Soviel securily agencies’ actions do not 
suggest blind repression. The central 
fact of the Soviel situation is the enor¬ 
mity of the problem of checking the 
forces of anarchy let loose by Glasnosi 
and Perestroika. 

Moscow’s dramatic gesture: 

The Soviel Union, in a dramatic move, 
on January 28 to improve relations 
with the U.S.A. promised to remove 
some airborne and other troops from 
the Baltic republics. The Soviet Union 
also promised to reopen talks with in¬ 
dependence-minded leaders there. 

The pledge from Moscow clearly 
raised hopes within the administration 
that President Gorbachov was trying to 
defuse tensions in the area as well as 
reverse the slide in US-Sovicl rela¬ 
tions. But a total withdrawal is not in 
the offing, officials said. 

Meanwhile, U.S. Secretary of 
Stale James Baker met Moscow 
Mayor. Tliat was a fresh sign of US 
detennination lo build contacts with 
reformist Soviet leaders. In fact the 
U.S. has been extending support to 
reformers. The people of the Baltics are 
worried about Gorbachov’s increasing 
tendency to embrace hardline policies. 

U.S. Aid for Baltics: In a sig¬ 
nificant gesture that might cause 
strains in US-Soviet relations, the US 
announced on February 8 that it will 
give multi-faceted assistance 
(economic, medical and other supplies) 
to the Baltic secessionists, even 
bypassing the Central Government in 
the Soviet Union. 'Hie aid will be given 
directly to Latvia, Lithuania and Es¬ 
tonia, and also to the Chernobyl vic¬ 
tims in the Ukraine. 

However, there is wide agreement 
that such a move is generally not 
tolerated by the affected government 
(in this ca.se, the Kremlin). President 
Gorbachov, in a prompt reaction, 
declared: “All my convictions are 
based on preservation of the Union.” 
These are the exact words used by the 


late President Abraham Lincoln about 
1(X) years ago at a time when Britain 
was on the point of recognising the 
rebellious south as a separate country. 

Some analysts are already express¬ 
ing the view that the Cold War is being 
revived; at present, the two Super 
Powers are stated lo have reached the 
“twilight zone”. 

N ew India-Lanka Accord 

M ost of the misunderstandings that 
had arisen in recent weeks be.- 
tween India and Sri Lanka were 
removed as a result of the talks held by 
External Affairs Minister V.C. Shukla 
and his counterpart in Colombo on 
January 29 and 30. The two countries 
agreed that a final solution to the 
island’s vexed ethnic problem has to be 
a political one, with the Indian side 
impressing on Colombo to take fresh 
initiatives in meeting the legitimate 
aspirations of Tamils. Senior officials 
from both sides said there were broad 
agreements on all bilateral issues, in¬ 
cluding finding an acceptable solution 
to the ethnic problem. 

Indian Foreign Secretary Much- 
kund Dubey made it clear that there 
was no basic change in India’s foreign 
policy towards Sri Lanka. India’s in¬ 
tention, interest and concern towards 
the Lankan ethnic problem, including 
Its spill-over on India, remained the 
same. 

Earlier, an adviser to President 
Premadasa clarified that the net out¬ 
come of Mr Shukla’s visit was “reaffir¬ 
mation of the fact that the relations 
between the two neighbours have lo be 
more cordial, reciprocal and on the 
basis of equality of the States”. 

There have been broad agreements 
on all bilateral issues, including the 
current situation in Tamil majority 
north-eastern parts of Sri Lanka and the 
resultant influx of Sri Lankan Tamil 
refugees into Tamil Nadu. Both sides 
agreed to upgrade the existing joint 
trade committee lo ministerial level 
with two sub-commissions. 

The speedy return of some 
2()0,()()0 Sri Lankan refugees in Tamil 
Nadu was also discussed and the Sri 
Lankan side said that the northern 
Mannar island was already ready to 


receive the returnees. 

The Sri Lankan side expressed 
pleasure over New Delhi’s Sri Lanka 
policy enunciated by Mr Shukla 
recently. The main features of the 
policy are: India would not be party to 
any political disintegration of the is¬ 
land republic; Indian territory would 
not be allowed to be used as a base for 
terrorist activities against the island 
and Indian amied forces would not be 
.sent to Sri Lanka. 

China Eager to Settle 
Border Issue 

or the first time since talks began on 
the border and other issues between 
India and China, a top Beijing spokes¬ 
man, Vice-Premier Wu Xueqian 
.stressed on February 7 in his meeting 
with Indian Commerce Mini.sier Sub- 
ramaniam Swamy, that China would 
like to settle the main, long-pending 
issue early. The desire to settle the dis¬ 
pute amicably had been emphasi.sed 
.several times but the stress on “early 
end” is described as a refreshing 
change. The Joint Working Group on 
the border is to meet again, probably 
before June this year, and .some 
progress is expected. Mr Li Peng, 
China’s Prime Minister, is likely to 
visit India soon. 

Understandings are stated to have 
been reached during the negotiations 
for substantial increase in the volume 
of trade between the two countries. Mr 
Swamy suggested that the trade should 
not be confined to “tobacco for silk”, 
that is, exchange of primary com¬ 
modities. Sino-Indian relations, it has 
been urged, should cover the whole 
gamut of economic and scieniific ac¬ 
tivities. Seven areas have been iden¬ 
tified for mutual cooperation. These 
include bio-technology, automobiles, 
information technology, space and 
energy. 

Terrorism Increasing in 
World 

wamped by the feeling that they 
have been quiet too long and that 
the present is a suitable opportunity to 
register their presence, terrorist gangs 
have started a killing and raiding spree 
in several countries, including 
violence-prone Lebanon, Cyprus. 
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Peru, Philippines, Thailand, Malaysia, 
Indonesia and in India also. 

In Lebanon the terrorists carried 
out their 15th bombing attack on 
February 5 at the Bank of Fgypt in 
Beirut. In previous bombings the 
Italian Embassy in Beirut and banks 
and cultural centres of the countries 
fighting along with the US against Iraq 
were attacked. American and British 
banks in Cyprus were attacked on 
Febmary 2. There have been over 70 
attacks on American and Allied institu¬ 
tions in many pails of the world since 
the air raids on Iraq began. 

Hie general impression is that by 
destroying Iraq ihese Powers (the Al¬ 
lies) intend to make an example of Iraq 
for other countries in the Middle East 
and also in the rest of the Muslim 
world. Tlie aim seems to be to warn the 
Muslims, particularly Arabs, that they 
must accept West's hegemony and 
power as they see it, oihciwisc they 
would be bombed back to the stone 
age. 

In fact the anli-West feeling is 
growing in many parts of the world. 
According to shrewd observers, the 
savage, ceaseless bombing and 
destruction of Iraq have achieved one 
thing which the allies did not wi.sh — 
hostility of the Muslim and Arab world 
against the West. Highly placed sour¬ 
ces in Arab countries have cautioned 
that the US must not underrate or mis¬ 
calculate the intensity of Muslim anger 
against the mereiless killing of 
civilians in Iraq. It may take genera¬ 
tions to erase the ill-will created by the 
allied forces among the Arabs. 

Bid for State of Jews 

Ithough Israel has a large number 
of Jews and is de.scribcd as a dis¬ 
tinct Zionist area, efforts are now being 
made to establish “Greater Israel”- -a 
State created by Jews, for Jews and of 
jews only. A blueprint for such an ex¬ 
clusive entity, proposed to be estab¬ 
lished by expelling all Palestinians, is 
reported to have been accepted by the 
Government of Israel. The inclusion 
into the Israeli Cabinet of Gen Ze’evi, 
leader of a party called Moledet (or 
“Homeland”), which has only two 
members in the Israeli Parliament, has 
been thus interpreted. At present Mr 


Yitzhak Shamir, the Prime Minister, al- j 
ready commands a safe majority in the | 
120-member legislature. So the in- , 
elusion of the Moledet leader is being | 
taken as a move for a greater Israel. It ! 
needs to be noted that the only plank of 1 
Moledet is “voluntary transfer of 1.7 [ 
million Palestinians in the Israeli-oc¬ 
cupied territories, the West Bank and 
Gaza, and ihc 800,000 Palestinians j 
who live 111 Israel proper”. In effect, all ! 
of them will be expelled across the Jor¬ 
dan river into the area whcie they are 
supposed to form a Palestinian 
homeland, taking the place of the 
present Jordan Stale.. 

It is obvious that the Palestinians 
will not leave their homeland volun¬ 
tarily. It may be recalled that m the j 
1948 war many Palestinians, who now 1 
consiitute the majority of the people 
living in refugee camps, left their 
homes in panic or were expelled by the 
Israeli army. The Palestinians have 
since learnt their lesson and, 
toughened by their resistance ac¬ 
tivities in the Intifada, will not quit on 
their own. 

No wonder Gen 7x*’cvi believes 
that force may have to be used. Other 
coercive measures are also outlined; 
one is abrupt closure of schools and 
colleges. Another proposal is lo dis¬ 
miss 12(),(X)0 Palesiimans employed as 
cheap labour by Israeli employers and 
builders. 

At tempt to Kill British 
Cab inet 

F or the second lime in reccnl years 
the Irish Republican Army (IRA) 
militants struck, through powerful 
• ockets, on February 7 to kill British 
V.I.P.s—all Ministers of the Cabinet in¬ 
cluding the Prime Minister, Mr John 
Major, when a full Cabinet meeting 
was being held at the Prime Minister's 
official residence, 10 Downing Street 
Nearly a decade ago the IRA had assas¬ 
sinated Lord Mountbatten. 

The IRA has been lighting the 
British administration in protest 
against the occupation of Northern 
Ireland. The Cabinet meeting was ad¬ 
journed abruptly when the explosions 
occurred and a fire started. No Minister 
was hurt, fortunately. The meeting was 


resumed in another rcK)m; Mr Major 
remained remarkably calm and unper¬ 
turbed. 

Fhe missiles landed in a garden in 
the backyard. Tlicse were fired from a 
transit van parked nearby. Exjxrrts dis¬ 
closed later that the mortars used in the 
attack had a range of more than 1300 
yards and each carried upto 50 lb of 
explosives. 

A few hours laicr the Prime Mini¬ 
ster ordered a close review of the 
secLirily arrangements so as to spot the 
loopholes. The attack by lerrorists was 
well-planned but badly executed. It 
w'as not linked with the Gull War, 
though Mr Saddam Hussein had 
warned during the contlicl that he had 
directed guerrillas all over the world to 
become active again 

Apa rthei d to End 

P resident F.W. de Klerk renewed 
early in February the commitment 
he made in 1990 to repeal all racial and 
other discriminatory laws. The com¬ 
mitment had remained partially unful¬ 
filled, but he has now declared that all 
apartheid laws m South Africa would 
be revoked m a lew months. Mr De 
Klcik has requested the Parliament lo 
sciap the 1950 Group Areas Act that 
governs resilientlal segregation, the 
Land Acts of 1913 and 193b, and the 
Population Registration Act which 
classifies people by race. In the short ' 
penod that Mr De Klerk has been in 
office, he tried lo rid South Africa of ' 
discriminatoi 7 laws. But much remains | 
to be done to establish genuine I 
demociacy. ■ 

Aftei the removal of dis¬ 
criminatory laws, the ball will be in the 
court of the non-white }X3litical group¬ 
ings. Constantly at loggerheads with 
each other, it is now' vital for these 
organisations to prepare a blueprint for j 
the future. Mr Nelson Mandela’s i 
pro[X)sal calling for the formation of a } 
consiitucnl as.sembly is a step in the 
right direction, but Africa’s opposition j 
ranks are riddled with warring groups. 1 
The ANC (African National Congress) | 
and “Inkatha” Movements have been 
engaged in a long running battle. Ac- : 
tually the quasi-civil war in South | 
Africa has weakened the blacks’ I 
cause. 1 
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Disastrous War in Guif: 

Ruins, Myths & Miscalculations 


Since January 76, 1991, w hen the 
Gulf War hetman, 2H countries' massive 
military mit^ht has been seekin{> to 
smash Iraifs impressive array of 
weapons and bases through almost 
non-stop bombing raids But the US 
expectations that the war w ould be a 
short one and that the combined air 
onslaughts on Iraq—about 20()() bom¬ 
bardments daily— w'ould reduce the 
arrogant adversary to smithereens 
have all gone wrong. Only a part of 
Iraq's air force and some military in¬ 
stallations have been ruined: most of 
President Saddam Hussein’s military 
might remains intui i, especially his 
dreaded stock of chemical w eapons 
which can bring disaster to vast 
chunks of humanity Some realists 
have already expressed the fear that 
the US might face another Vietnam 

All indications point to a long, bit¬ 
ter war. This would surely mean a 
prolonged peiiod of misery, anguish, 
large-scale destruction and ec ononiic 
crisis not only in the countries actively 
engaged in act lal and ground attac ks 
of an unprecedented magnitude but 
also in the regions in the periphery of 
the bloody zone as w ell as in countries 
such as India Thus the Gulf War has 
caused worldwide repercussions. In 
the process, several myths have gone 
with the w ind and many harsh realities 
have come to the surface 

I. The Background 

P resident Saddam Hussein claimed 
that Kuwait is a part of Iraq (as Goa 
is of India). To give a legal cover for 
western designs over Kuwaiti oil, the 
Sheikh of Kuwait was given inde¬ 
pendence but on the understanding that 
he would dance to western tunes. 
Kuwait thus became independent and a 
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member of the United Nations. This 
has been described as a “cruel joke 
perpetraled on the Arab people”. 

Iraq did not recognise Kuwait as a 
sovereign, independent entity until the 
196()s, and then only after much ann- 
twisting. In 1965, Iraq's Foreign Mini¬ 
ster discussed his Government’s 
demands with Kuwait’s Foreign Mini¬ 
ster. Iraq wanted that Kuwait should at 
least give up the two islands of Warba 
and Bobyan and territory thai Kuwait 
occupied close to Iraq’s unmarked bor¬ 
der. At that time Kuwait’s Foreign Min¬ 
ister refused the demand, saying that 
his Government might agree to the idea 
of renting Warba island to Iraq for 99 
years. From 1974 to 1977, several 
more meetings were held between Iraq 
and Kuwait, but none of them reached 
fruition. The Sheikhs of Kuwait, under 
prodding from Washington, wanted to 
change the character of the area ad¬ 
jacent to the Iraqi border by setting up 
police posts, famis, plantations, em¬ 
bankments and drilling of wells to 
pump out oil from Iraqi oil-fields of 
Rumaila. When Iraq attended the Al¬ 
giers Summit of 1988, the Iraqi Foreign 
Minister informed the Kuwaitis about 
Saddam's desire to settle the Iraqi- 
Kuwait border issue once and for all. 
The offer was evaded. 

Iraq was faced with a difficult finan¬ 
cial problem. At the Baghdad Arab Sum¬ 
mit, Saddam told his peers from other 
Arab countries that a drop m oil prices 
by one dollar a barrel would cost Iraq 
one billion dollars a year. Iraqi officials 
now contend that only hours after the 
Jeddah meeting of representatives of 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and UAE, when it 
was decided that oil prices should be 
held at $ 18 a barrel, Kuwait said that it 
would ask for an increased quota at the 
October, 1990, OPEC meeting to assure 


the U.S. and Britain that the Jeddah 
decision was not final. 

The truth is that the average oil 
production by the Arab States is 14 
million barrels a day. The deterioration 
of prices between 1981-1990 led to a 
loss by the Araos of nearly 5(X) billion 
barrels, 89 billion of which was suf¬ 
fered by Iraq alone. 

Iraqi anger against Kuwait further 
rested on the premise that the latter was 
extracting oil from the Iraqi side of the 
Rumaila field to the extent of $ 2,400 
million at the prices prevailing be¬ 
tween 1980 and 1990. Iraq presently 
wants every dollar it can save, con¬ 
sidering that during its eight-year war 
with Iran it spent $ 102 billion in pur¬ 
chasing arms frem the West. During the 
Iran war the West gamed both ways. It 
got cheap oil, cheating Iraq of its 
legitimate dues; it sold Iraq costly arms 
and equipment, again cheating Iraq in 
the deals. The oil from the Al-Khafji 
area, which Kuwait sold on behalf of 
Iraq after the closure of the Iraqi 
puxline that crossed Syria, was also 
put down as debt on Iraq, even though 
the oil was sold outside Kuwait’s 
OPEC quota. 

Iraq’s anger, in the circum.stances, 
can be understood. However, if Iraq’s 
oil production quota increases from 4.6 
to 5 million barrels a day at $ 25 a 
barrel, it can pay back its debts in no 
lime as it would earn over a billion 
dollar a year. And it would emerge as 
the most powerful Arab Stale and a 
threat to Western supremacy. It is this 
that explains Western hostility towards 
Iraq. In 1914 a British declaration 
recognised Kuwait as an independent 
State under British protection while 
Iraq was put under British mandate. 

Conventions, agreements, cor- 



respondence and events show that 
since its creation as a political entity in 
1921, Iraq has implicitly agreed to its 
borders with Kuwait, which has never 
been part of Basra at any lime. The 
ruler ol' Kuwait cn)oycd actual 
authority. Ihe Al-Sabah family has 
ruled Kuwait free from any direct or 
outside intervention since 1756. 

Kuwait is a member of OPEC, ex¬ 
actly like Iraq and 12 other members. It j 
is OPEC that decides the policies of oil ' 
regarding prices and quotas. Iraq is not | 
entitled to single out a member and | 
invade it, alleging that it is furthering | 
the US interests through OPEC. 

There have been 12 Security ' 
Council resolutions against Iraq fol- , 
lowing its unprovoked ixrcupation of i 
Kuwait on August 2, 1990. However, j 
Israel which has always been con- , 
demned internationally due to its j 
defiance of the UN Charter and resolu- ! 
tions, should not l^e an example to be i 
followed by Iraq. “Aggression can j 
never be rectified by another aggres- ! 
sion.” i 

II. Impact of Sanctions 

B y a scries of resolutions passed in | 
August, 1990, undei pressure of | 
President Rush, the U.N. Security i 
Council called upon member-countries ! 
to impose economic and mihtai'y sane- | 
lions against Iraq. The U.S.A. even ar- j 
ranged a naval blockade, regarded by j 
experts as illegal. The West’s calcula¬ 
tion was that Iraq would wilt under the 
force of such sanctions and agree to 
pull out its forces from Kuwait. But the 
net effect of the sanctions, half-hear¬ 
tedly imposed, was nothing much to 


boast of. In his testimony to the U.S. 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on December 8, 1990, Secretary of 
State James Baker maintained a tough 
posture, warning Mr Saddam Hussein 
that if ihe Umtetl Stales d uled to use 
force against Iraq, “it will Oc u.sed sud¬ 
denly, massively and decisively.” He 
also painted a pessimistic picture of the 
possible effect of the economic sanc¬ 
tions against Iraq. “I am personally 
pessimistic that sanctions would com¬ 
pel Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait", Mr 
Baker said. This pessimism was not his 
alone, he added, citing recent intel¬ 
ligence reports. 

But the CIA Director, Mr William 
Webster, testifying .separately to the 
House Amied Services Committee said 
the international economic embargo 
had dealt “a serious blow" to the Iraqi 
economy, and the blockade and embar¬ 
go “have worked more ctfcclively than 
Mr Saddam Hussein expected" 

111. U.N. Ultimatum—^and 
the Sequel 

O n November 30, Iraq decided on 
measures necessitated by the UN 
Security Council ultimatum to 
withdraw from Kuwait by .lanuar> 15. 

The US and British lorces in the 
Gulf were placed on alert even before 
the Secunty Council asked the Iraqi 
President to take out his forces from 
Kuwait and said the UN member- 
Slales could otherwise “use all neces¬ 
sary measures" to .secure the objective. 
The US has slated that "all necessary 
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measures” include the use of military 
forces. 

Meeting hours after the Security 
Council voted—with China abstaining 
and Yemen as well as Cuba opposing— 
the Iraqi Revolutionary C'ommand 
Council and the Arab Socialist Baa’th 
Party regional command, with Mr Sad¬ 
dam Hussein in the chair, condemned 
the UN resolution as “illegal and in¬ 
valid” and said it was adopted under 
US pressure. The US is “exercising the 
greatest degrees of hegemony and ar¬ 
rogance against the world com¬ 
munity”, the Council and the command 
said in a statement. 

The Chinese F'or-eign Minister, Mr 
Qian Qichen, criticised the fact that the 
resolution allowed military action. 
However, since Iraq had taken no steps 
to withdraw its troops from Kuwait, 
China did not wish to torpedo the 
resolution by making use of its veto. 

The Cuban Foreign Minister said 
the resolution was a violation of the 
U.N. Charter and “pracucally a decla¬ 
ration of war" against Iraq. The threats 
to use force merely hardened the at¬ 
titude of the Iraqi President. 

The Iranian President, Mr Rafsan- 
jani, predicted an erruplion of anger 
over what he called the “one-sided 
Security Council stance". The Security 
Council passed 11 restiliitions on the 
Gulf issue since August 2, but only a 
single half-hearted re.solution, not fol¬ 
lowed up, on the Palestine question, Mr 
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Rafsanjani said. He 
denounced Iraq’s in¬ 
vasion of Kuwait, but 
asked: “Why don’t 
those claiming to be 
advocates of human 
rights take action in 
relation to the Pales¬ 
tinian issue?” 

Before the Council 
vote, Mr Saddam Hus¬ 
sein expressed the hope 
that the present con¬ 
frontation “will li¬ 
berate all of Palestine”. 

He was referring to the 
Israeli occupation of 
Arab lands. At a meet¬ 
ing with former Ni¬ 
caraguan President, Mr 
Daniel Ortega, Mr 
Hussein said: “The call 
for respecting interna¬ 
tional legitimacy must 
equally apply to the 
Palestinian people and 
their right to their land, 
freedom and sovereignty.” 

In Its 45-year history, the UN 
Council has only twice before 
authorised use of force to attain peace: 
On July 7, 1950, to help South Korea 
repel North Korean troops and in 1961 
to prevent a civil war in Zaire (then 
Congo) and secure the withdrawal of 
Belgian troops and mercenaries. 

Ultimatum sequel: The UN 
Security Council’s ultimatum to Iraq 
early in December, 1990, brought 
about a fundamental change in the 
situation in West Asia. Mr Saddam 
Hussein could no longer bypass the 
central issue of withdrawal of his 
troops from Kuwait by pretending to be 
interested in a diplomatic solution. If 
talks were held, as proposed by Presi¬ 
dent Bush, the Iraqi ruler knew that m 
the event of these proving unproduc¬ 
tive before January 15, the US-lcd anti- 
Iraq alliance would be free to mount a 
military offensive. The international 
community had endorsed such action 
in advance. What made the threat con¬ 
tained in the resolution all the more 
credible was the tremendous miliiary 
build-up in and around Saudi Arabia. 


The Iraqi propaganda did succeed 
inasmuch as it made some people in the 
Third World seriously believe that 
what Mr Saddam Hussein did in 
Kuwait was about to trigger a wave of 
“Arab nationalism”—whatever it 
meant—which might sweep every¬ 
thing before it. Nothing of the kind 
happened. On the other hand, a majo¬ 
rity within the Arab League, including 
Syria, so far on the American list of 
“terrorist” States (for supporting Pales¬ 
tinian radicals) ranged themselves 
firmly on the American side. For them, 
Iraqi occupation of Kuwait was only a 
part of Mr Saddam Hussein’s ambition 
to emerge as a regional overlord. 

In the second half of December 
there were ominous indications of all- 
out war preparations on both sides, the 
USA and Iraq. These were a sequel to 
the rigid postures of President Bush 
(who insisted on implementation of UN 
resolutions fixing January 15, 1991, as 
the deadline for Iraqi pull-out) and of Mr 
Saddam Hussein (who refused to comp¬ 
ly with any such directives and declared 
that he would not be dictated by the US 
or any other nation regarding the dates 
I lor talks). But the First week of the New 


Year brought hope of averting war fol¬ 
lowing a partial climbdown by both 
countries. 

While President Bush agreed to 
change the dates for commencing talks 
and the venue, Pfesident Saddam Hus¬ 
sein announced on January 4 his will¬ 
ingness to stiUt talks in Geneva. Iraqi 
Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz disclosed 
that he would visit Geneva to meet the 
US Secretary of State. 

Iraq was, however, firm on pursu¬ 
ing its commitments (a) to use the talks 
for stressing the Palestinians’ right to a 
homeland, (b) bringing up the question 
of granting to the Palestinian people 
the right of self-determination and in¬ 
dependence, and (r) to have Jerusalem 
as capital of the new State of Palestine. 

While Mr Saddam Hussein sought 
an assurance that the U.S. would not 
launch a military strike against Iraq, Mr 
Bush was reported to be holding on to 
his plea for an unconditional pull-out 
by Iraq from Kuwait, as urged by UN 
resolutions. He also made it clear that 
there was no intention to link the 
Kuwait issue with the establishment of 
a new State of Palestine, as demanded 
by Mr Saddam Hussein. 

The deadline of January 15, 1991, 
for withdrawal of Iraqi forces was not 
observed because of President Saddam 
Hussein’s refusal to be dictated to by 
President Bush in respect of the dates 
for talks. 

IV. Conflicting Aims; 

Fissures among Allies 

nfortunately for the U.S.-led 28- 
naiion combined forces, differen¬ 
ces have cropped up among them 
regarding the aims of the WcU'. Three 
aspects of the unpublicised rift call for 
notice. 

One, no less a person than the UN 
Secretary-General contended at the 
end of January that the world body ap¬ 
proved of the necessary measures to 
implement its resolutions; it did not 
specifically sanction a full-scale war. 

Second, the Security Council en¬ 
visaged that the war, if it became 
necessary, would be a UN war, that is, 
fought under UN supervision of the 
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forces, as was the case in the operations 
in Korea in 1950. But the war has 
turned out to be a US-led operation 
against Iraq. 

Third, some of the allies have 
urged that the ultimate aim of the war 
should not be the destruction of Iraq 
and reducing that country to ruins, or 
even removal or “finishing off’ of 
President Saddam Hussein, but only 
liberation of Kuwait from Iraqi oc¬ 
cupation and restoration of the in¬ 
tegrity, unity and sovereignty of that 
tiny State. 

The Western, rather American and 
British, jxirceplion is that Iraqi leader¬ 
ship should be broken up to ensure 
“lasting peace" in the region. To press 
this point, Egypt has made it clear that 
it wants the war aim to be confined to 
the freeing of Kuwait and also that it 
might welcome a powerful Iraq in the 
interest of all Arabs in the region. 
Figypt does not favour the overthrow¬ 
ing of Mr Saddam Hussein. The fact is 
that Arab opinion is building up against 
destruction of Iraq and domination of 
the USA over the West Asian region. 

The difference in the allies' view¬ 
points is also clear from the fact that the 
US and UK want to topple Mr Saddam 
Hussein and break up Iraq so that it 
might never be able to pose a threat to 
Western supremacy, fhesc two 
Western Powers dcscrilxj the present 
Iraq as an “artificial entity" and want 
its dismembemient. Iraq, so their con¬ 
tention runs, was created out of the 
Ottoman provinces of Baghdad (Sunni 
Arabs), Basra (Shia Arabs) and Mosul 
(Sunni Kurds and Turks). The US-UK 
argument is that since UN Resolution 
678 calls for peace in the region, the 
continuing menace of Iraq must be 
ended. Iraqi military machine cannot 
be left intact if this aim is to be pursued. 

V. Twists, TUrns and 
Disillusionment 

he twi.sts, turns, silent splits and 
conflicting opinions about the ad¬ 
visability of President Bush’s all-out 
drive against Mr Saddam Hussein, 
together with the slow progress of the 
war and the varying assessment of the 
casualties, los.ses and gains of the raids. 


have created an comfortable situation j 
for Mr George Bush. He is being j 
blamed, even by some of the allies, for ; 
turning the conflict into an almost per- | 
sonal war in effect, between Mr Bush | 
and Mr Saddam. Mr Bush is also being I 
accused of misinterpreting the UN 
Security Council resolutions in order to 
exploit the wording to his maximum 
advantage. | 

On January 27 U.N. Secretary j 
General Javier Perez de Cuellar made j 
It clear that the Persian Gulf war is not ! 
the UN's war against Iraq. I’he Council ! 
merely gave permission for a war, 
rather use of all available means to 
make Iraq withdraw from Kuwait. 11 
the Gulf war had been a UN business, 
as the Korea war was in 1950, all ihc 
forces would have been under UN 
command with a UN flag and under a 
joint military command, (not that of the 
U.S.), and with headquarters at the UN. 
Since the Iraqi Presideni had rejecled 
even the Soviet proposals lor peace in 
the fourth week of January, ihere was 
no point in the U.N. Secrclary-Cieneral 
sending more messages lo Iraq to fol¬ 
low up those of January 15 and 22, 
which had proved fruitless. 

Public opinion in parts of the US, 
in Europe generally, in the Soviet 
Union, Pakistan and Bangladesh and 
several other Muslim countries has be- j 
come hostile to the USA for attacking i 
Iraq whose leader was secular in out- , 
look but has lately become a heio and a i 
champion of the Muslim cause. 'Uie 
anti-American ism has grown much ' 
beyond the calculations of President | 
Bush and his advisers. 

In Pakistan the people, by and 
large, have become critical of the USA ' 
and of Prime Minister Nawaz Shard | 
for sending about 12,(X)() troops lo ; 
Saudi Arabia to Join the allied forces, 
ostensibly lo defend Saudi Arabia with | 
whom Islamabad has maintained 
friendly relations for many years. 

Another cause of US discomfiture 
is the Soviet expression of concern 
over the scale of the U.S.-led multina¬ 
tional force’s bombing of Baghdad aiul 
the damage caused to the civilian 
population and civilian economy. The 


new Soviet Foreign Minister Mr Bess 
Melnykh said destruction of Iraq w'as 
not in the UN Security C'ouncirs Nov 
22 resolution authorising the use of all 
“necessai 7 means to eject Iraqi forces 
from Kuwait". Yet another disappoint¬ 
ment for the coalition forces, especially 
of the US and Britain, is the admission 
by Prime Minister John Major that the 
B-52s have not succeeded in destroy¬ 
ing the integrity of Iraq’s “Republic 
Guards" whose men are described as 
ferocious Bedouin fighters. 

Muslim Countries' Dilemma: 
The Muslim countries find it hard to 
j defend Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait on 
; pimciple (if this grabbing were ex- 
! plicitly condoned, the i)recedenl would 
I prove highly damaging lor other small 
; Muslim countries. But they re«ilise that 
they cannot firmly smash the continu- 
I ing demonstrations against the 
American policy ol bombing Iraq, 
riicse demonstrations and [)rotesls 
have been organised by fundamen¬ 
talists and Leltists. Pakistan and Iraq 
are members of the anti-Iraq alliance, j 
Both countries have expelled some j 
Iraqi iliplomats on vanous charges of 
distributing pro-Iraq literature within 
then temtories. Pakistan Prime Mini¬ 
ster has been facing much criticism be¬ 
cause of Bena/ir Bhutto's pro-US 
stand during her lecent tour of that 
country. I he [)ro-IJI Muslim groups in 
Pakistan have come out 0 |K‘nly in sup¬ 
port of Mr Saddam Hussein's actions 
on one ground or another. 

VI. Soviet Influence Dips 

he Soviet Union is keeping itself 
out of the armed conflict; it has far 
too many internal complexities lo face, 
besides the fact that all along it has 
been Iraq's nK)si helpful fiiend m need 
and Its major supplier of weapons. No 
less a person than President Mikhail 
Gorbachov's own Military Adviser 
stated on January 29 this year that he 
expected a long war, Saddam Hussein 
I has not been beaten, nor is he going to 
j surrender. 

! While the Iraqis have received 
I severe blows to then air and missile 
I ba.ses, the aii defence, the nuclear 
' centre, the ground forces (which con- 
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stitule Iraq’s mam power) have not yel 
come into action. Many experts agree 
that a military force that has experience 
of nine years of war in the region is 
unlikely to be defeated easily. 

President Gorbachovdid not op¬ 
pose any of the U.N. Security Council 
resolutions on Iraq, but he found him¬ 
self in an awkward position because i 
the Soviet Union has maintained cor- | 
dial relations with Iraq and has been the 
main supplier of weapons to President 
Saddam Hussein. But Mr Gorbachov 
made it clear that his country would not 
join the allied forces in the war against 
Iraq. So he has not sent any Soviet 
army unit to the Gulf region. 

The Soviet Union's influence in 
the Gulf region is deteriorating dra¬ 
matically compared to that of the Uni¬ 
ted States, according to a senior 
researcher of the China Society of Mid¬ 
dle East Studies. 'File Soviet Union, 
which is bu.sy coping with its own tur¬ 
bulent domestic situation at present, 
can hardly give attention to the Gulf 
crisis, let alone to the whole Middle 
East, the researcher was quoted as say¬ 
ing by the official China daily. How¬ 
ever, this did not necessarily mean that 
the Soviet Union would give up the 
long-term interests it has gained in the 
Middle East over the past several 
decades. 

The Gulf crisis was a good ex¬ 
ample to show that the world is far 
from peaceful even after the ending of 
the Cold War and regional disputes still 
exist; some of them could flare up into 
armed confrontation. To avoid the 
repetition of the tragedy of Kuwait, 
small Arab countries in the Middle East 
will undoubtedly fortify their national 
defence capabilities. 

With 65 per cent of the world’s 
total oil reserves, the West Asian region 
has long been viewed by major powers 
as a strategically voial region that must 
be tightly controlled. Since the inter¬ 
ests of Western Powers m the region 
are not totally identical, there have 
been, and will continue to be, fierce 
competition there, according to 
Chinese analysts. The Institute's West 
Asia politics division said West Asia as 1 


a whole will remain a major hot spot in 
the world in the next decade, or even 
longer, given the Arab-Isracli and 
religious disputes. The Iraqi invasion 
of Kuwait also reflected the conflict 
between rich and poor countries of the 
Arab world, it was pointed out. 

China cautions US: China voted 
in support of the U.N. Council resolu¬ 
tions deploring Iraq’s aggression, but it 
did not favour nor did it oppose the 
vital resolution serving an ultimatum 
on Iraq to quit Kuwait by January 15 
and empowering the members to use 
other means to enforce the decision. 

The US, which has tens of 
thousands of armed troops in the Gulf 
region, should think twice before 
taking any action, the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party organ “The People’s 
Daily” said in a commentary. Calling 
upon both sides in the Gulf imbroglio 
to resort to reason, the daily quoted 
some unidentified “far-sighted states¬ 
men” as saying that reason was the 
only effective weapon in re.solving the 
Gulf crisis at present. 

More than a million troops of 
naval, land and air forces have been 
amassed in the Gulf region and a count¬ 
less number of killer weapons were 
piled up. The war would cause heavy 
casualties, material devastation and 
touch off worldwide political and 
economic turbulence. The daily also 
criticised the Israeli oppression of 
Palestinians in the occupied lands, 
saying this oppression had increased 
with the Gulf crisis and that the U.S. 
was supporting the Israelis with moral 
and material aid. 

The effect of the Gulf crisis on 
China is not very large and all Chinese 
specialists in Iraq and Kuwait had been 
safely withdrawn. China is self-suffi¬ 
cient in oil and does not depend on the 
Gulf region for supplies. 

During the past few years China 
has shown a notable evenhandedness 
in relating to the different States in 
West Asia. Shortly before the present 
crisis broke out, China had re-estab¬ 
lished diplomatic relations with Saudi 
Arabia and the United Arab Emirates 
(UAE) after a long gap. In early May 
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1990 the President of the UAE, Sheikh 
Zayed Bin Sultan al Nahyan, went to 
Beijing as did President Hosni 
Mubarak of Egypt in order to return the 
visit by the Chinese President Yang 
Shangkun. The Chairman of the Stand¬ 
ing Committee of the Chinese National 
People’s Congress visited both Iran 
and Iraq in an effort to promote friend¬ 
ly relations between them. 

France’s Stand on War: France 
supported all the 12 resolutions passed 
by the Security Council on the Iraq 
issue since August last year. President 
Mitterrand has been urging settlement 
of the dispute through peaceful 
methods such as round-the-table 
negotiations, but in some respects he 
differs with the U.S.A. 

Soon after President Mitterrand’s 
statement that France will pursue inde¬ 
pendent diplomatic efforts for a peace¬ 
ful .solution to the Gulf crisis until the 
morning of January 16, word came 
from Geneva that the talks had largely 
failed. Mr Mitterrand gave the impres¬ 
sion that if an Iraqi pledge to withdraw 
from Kuwait was issued before 
January 15, it might be sufficient to 
stave off war. 

But he asserted several times that 
the international community had tlnn- 
ly opposed any postponement of the 
U.N. deadline for Iraqi withdrawal. He 
favoured an international conference to 
discuss other Middle-East problems, 
particularly the Israeli-Arab conflict. 
He added that the position of France 
and that of the European Community 
might be construed as different from 
that of the United States. American of¬ 
ficials object to any link between the 
Iraqi crisis and the Palestinian ques¬ 
tion. “The United States and France”, 
Mr Mitterrand said, “do not have the 
same vision with regard to an eventual 
international conference to settle the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. I well understand 
this position, but it does not entail a 
weakening of France’s point of view on 
the same subject, especially as I have 
been calling for such a conference for 
six or seven years.” 

He went out of his way, however, 
to dispel doubts about France’s insis- 
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tcnce on an Iraqi commilnieni to 
withdraw from Kuwait l-^erore an> talk 
of an international conference. Mr Mit¬ 
terrand was ready to assume the i 
responsibility of engajiing France in a 
conllict against Iraq because France : 
“must be worthy of its responsibility as ! 
a major power iliai cannot be absent'* * 
from Middle Fast events. 

It is of course in iTance's vital in¬ 
terest to be j)resenl at anv seilleinenl 
after the armed conllict. 

Arabs’ Resentment: llie A.ab^. 
angered at non-slop raids on Iratj, are 
strongly criticising France which v\.is 
seen Ivtore the Gulf War as a vveak 
point of the international alliance 
against Baghdad. Anti-French 
criticism has particularly flared in 
North Africa, which still lias close tics 
with Paris, the former colonial ruler of 
Tunisia, Morocco and Algeria. 

“France has lei us down, and Death 
to Mitterrand’' is a common slogan 
raised at many pro-Iraq demonstrations 
in the Arab world. 

Moreover, France has all along 
pursued an independent policy. Al¬ 
though it supported all the 12 Security 
Council resolutions, President Mitter¬ 
rand has been urging peaceful sellle- 
ment of the issue thnnigh ncgoiialioris. 
In some respects. President 
Mitterrand's stand has differed from 
that of the U.S..\. He gave the impres¬ 
sion that an Iraqi pledge to quit Kuwait 
by January P/)l, might be sulfi- 
cient to avoid a war. Unlike Mi Bush, 
Mr Mitterrand favouied an internation¬ 
al conference \o di'-cuss Middle Utisi 
problem, especially the Israeli-Aiah 
conllict The Li.S.. however, oniecied 
to any link Kiween th.e Iraqi crisis .iiid 
the Palestinian problem. France has 
been pleading for such a conference for 
several years. 

VII. Wider Dimension.s 

s was widely Icaied in both East 
and West, the Gulf War, which was 
initially regarded when it commenced, 
as a Bush-Saddam conflict stemming 
from a clash oi ambitions, has spread to 
adjoining areas step by step. The ex¬ 
pansion of the bloody clashes may in¬ 
volve millions ol' more people as the 


weeks pass. No accurate estimate is 
possible at this stage about the likely 
duration ol the war. The U.S. President 
has indicated that the “Operation 
Desert Storm" will last at least three 
months (though he had earlier planned 
lor a short, swift war and an early 
climb-down, or even surrender, by 
Piesideiil S.idd.im Hussein because of 
the l.iice Ncale dcsiruclion of Iraqi in- 
H.ill.i lon^ .ind nnlilarv’ forces by j 
lound-lhe-clock iiir bombing by the 
ombmed foicc'^ ol 2S nations—the 
iargcsl armada m history). Mr Saddam 
Mussem, confident of victory, believes 
liic war \'. ill lusi “until the Americans 
bite if.e vliisi*'. 

I'he additional dimensions of the 
war can be judged liom the fact that 
Iraq attacked Israel with the deadly ! 
Soviet-supplied Scud missiles; later it I 
marched mtn adjacent area of Saudi ! 
Arabia. Both these attacked countries 
are regarded by Iraq as its bitter 
enemies which must be taught a lesson 
lor adopiing the American line and 
providing large-scale military facilities 
ics|x;cidlly Saudi Arabia) to American 
iorcc'-. Isi.iel has so )ar been exercising 
rcsli a:nt i ai ihc urgent suggestion of the 
lS wlucli righll> Icarcd dangerous 
reactions and split among the multina- 
lonal toives since all Arabs regard the 
.lews as their life-long enemie.s). Israel 
vvas gcneiousl) rewarded for com¬ 
pliance. Bui Iraq has already attacked 
Saudi Arabia,penetrated 20 km into it 
and sei/.cd a small pari of its territory. 
The battle of Khafji followed. 

However, it is obvious that the Al¬ 
lies undcTcslimaicd Iraqi capacity to 
siand coMlinuous bombardments. The 
thousands of sorties by their sophisti¬ 
cated aircraft have not wiped out Iraqi 
aircraft as they hoped. About 75 jvr cent 
of Iraqi planes and the command struc¬ 
ture of the army arc still intact, and so 
also its military installations. The Iraqis’ 
ca[)acily to promptly repair the ruined 
airfield runways has surprised 
eveiybody; the people’s morale is high. 

The U.S won the Cold War. The 
Soviet Union has ceased to count. But 
whether “Pax Americana" will emerge 
as a tally o[K'rational and highly effec- 
: 'li' e concern is doubtful. The rising tide 
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of popular discontent against those in 
power, here, there and everywhere, 
may prove difficult to stem. The US 
has a bad record in the international 
arena, notably in Latin America, S.E. { 
Asia and the Middle East, where it | 
overtly or covertly supported dictators | 

toeing the American line. | 

Vin. Allies’ Better Weapons 

T he success of the Allied air-attack 
in the pin-point bombing of the 
Iraqi control and command centres, air- ) 
ports, missile sites and other facilities ’ 
was the result of the coordinated work \ 
of the most sophisticated aircraft in the j 
world. It IS undeniably a high-tech war. i 

Here is a description of some of the 
air weapons used by the Allied forces 
m the attack which began on January 
16. It has been compiled from various 
sources. Including Jane’s Aircraft, 
Aviation Week and Space Technology. 
Defence News, and other publications. 

F-15: The F-15E is powered with 
two Pratt and Whitney lurbofan en¬ 
gines of 25,(K)0-Ib static thrust. The j 
maximum level speed is about two and 
a half times the speed of sound. The 
plane flies at an altitude of up to 
100,(XX) feet and has a range of 2,765 
miles, which can be increased with 
extra fuel packs. The F-15s leaving the 
staging base in Dhahran (Saudi Arabia) 
were heavily loaded with bombs and 
underwing fuel tanks, as well as can- 
; non and air-to-air missiles for self- 
I defence. The planes can carry upto 
j 24,(K)() lb of bombs or rockets. 

F-llTA: The F-I17A is a stealth 
fighter first used in Panama in Decem¬ 
ber, 1990. It is made of composite 
materials that make the aircraft “vir¬ 
tually impossible’’ to delect by radar. It 
is an attack fighter, mostly for night 
operations against high priority targets, 
travels at a high subsonic speed and 
carries the full range of tactical fighter 
weapons. 

F-llIF: The F-lllF is a swing¬ 
wing supersonic, extremely agile 
fighter bomber capable of carrying 
either nuclear or conventional missiles 
and M-61 guns and able to operate 
from altitudes as low as a tree lop or as 
1 high as 60,OCX) ft; travels at a top speed 
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pf Mach 2.5 and has a range of 2,924 
miles. A sophisticated navigation sys¬ 
tem allows it to bomb accurately even 
in bad weather and at night. 

F-4G: The F-4G Wild Weasel 
fighter planes, armed with anti-radar 
and air-to-ground missiles, can seek 
out and destroy enemy anti-aircraft ar¬ 
tillery and missile sites, preventing 
anti-aircraft missiles from reaching tar¬ 
gets. The aircraft has a range of 650 
miles, deep penetration and reached 
deep inside Iraqi territory. 

B-52: The B-52s, based in Diego 
Garcia, are heavy bombers of the Viet¬ 
nam era, that can deliver a heavy 
payload that lighter aircraft cannot. It 
carries 14 tonnes of conventional 
weapons, can drop bombs from an al¬ 
titude as high as 50,000 ft. 

Tomahawk Cruise Missiles: 
One of the first weapons to be launched 
in the attack on Iraq were over l(K) 
Tomahawk Cruise Missiles, equipped 
with sophisticated guided systems by 
which the unmanned missiles travelled 
deep inside Iraqi territory. The missiles 
(20.5-ft long) have a launch weight of 
3,2(X) lb and a range of 1,360 miles. 
Each Tomahawk missile fired costs 1.3 
million dollars. About 100 of these 
missiles were fired on the first day of 
the war. 

The US has l,3(X) aircraft in the 
Persian Gulf, 450 of them aboard 
aircraft-earner ships. 

The Scuds: The Soviet-supplied 
highly powerful missiles have been 
frequently used by Iraq against Saudi 
Arabia. These did much damage. The 
Scud is 11.37 m long, about 0.9 m 
across, with a maximum speed of 1,5(K) 
m per second and a range of 300 km. 
Iraq modified the Scuds into “Al Hus- 
sayan” (I6(K) km). 

The Patriot: This powerful U.S. 
weapon is about 5 m long and 0.3 m 
across. It weighs 1.7 tonnes and has a 
maximum speed of 5 Mach (5 times the 
speed of sound). It is highly mano- 
euverable, very agile and destroys 
Scuds by delivering a killer punch like 
a boxer. The Patriot has been used in 
Saudi Arabia to counter the Scuds. 

Chemical weapons of Terror: 


Sometimes known as the “poor man’s 
atomic bomb”, chemical weapons have 
haunted many wars in this century. 
“Watch the while eyes writhing in his 
face, his hanging face, like a devil’s 
sick of sin, the blood comes gargling 
from the froth-corrupted lungs’’, wrote 
British poet Wilfred Owen of a poison 
gas victim in World War-1. Unpre¬ 
dictable, insidious, often undetectable 
until It is too late, chemical weapons 
can bring death in minutes or stretch 
the agony into hours. 

Forty nations met in Geneva at end 
of Jan, 1991, to formally resume the 
UN-spon.sored conference on disarma¬ 
ment. Their top priority was to agree to 
a global ban on the production and 
stockpiling of chemical weapons. Iraq 
used chemical weapons in its war 
against Iran and has repeatedly 
threatened to unleash them in the Gulf 
war. 

It was the use of chemical weapons 
during World War-I, in which chlorine 
and mustard gas killed almost 100,000 
men and injured more than one million, 
that led to a ban on their use under the 
1925 Geneva protocol. Chemical 
agents were used rarely during World 
War-II, but the Cold War saw NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact stockpile large 
amounts. Their use in the Iran-Iraq war 
give new urgency to UN efforts for a 
global ban on production and stockpil¬ 
ing efforts that have now dragged on 
for 23 years. 

Who has chemical weapons? How 
do they work? How useful are they in 
military terms and what defence exists 
against them? Only Iraq, the Soviet 
Union and the US admit possessing 
them, although the world’s Intelligence 
community believes thr. unofficial list 
IS much longer, with some 20 
countries, including France, China, 
Libya, Iran and Israel. 

It takes not much more than 
elementary chemistry to make crude 
chemical weapons, said one NATO 
military official with knowledge of the 
subject, “It can be a very cheap form of 
deterrent.’’ 

Take mustard gas; a basic in¬ 
gredient is thiodigycol, a common 


chemical used, among, other things, to 
make ballpoint pens flow freely or 
transfer bright colours into fabrics. Add 
hydrochloric acid and you have mus¬ 
tard gas. 

The more important question is 
how chemical weapons are delivered at 
targets. A crude gas delivered by an 
accurate missile is more effective than 
a sophisticated gas launched in a hap¬ 
hazard way. Agents can be fired in ar¬ 
tillery shells, dropped from aircraft in 
bombs or packed into missile war¬ 
heads. 

Chemical weapons can be divided 
into two basic kinds, both of which Iraq 
could use in the Gulf war. Blister 
agents, including mustard gas, named 
for its pungent smell, are still regarded 
as effective weapons and can linger for 
hours. Delivered as liquid in fine 
droplets, the blister agents inflict mas¬ 
sive burns, particularly in the groin and 
armpit. If inhaled, they can strip the 
lungs and bum the throat or cau.se per¬ 
manent damage to sight and blood 
cells. 

Nerve agents (the best known 
types are tabun and sarin) were 
developed as pesticides in the 1930s. 
Nerve gases, including those in the 
U.wS. arsenal, are delivered in so-called 
binary systems. They consist of two 
chemicals, harmless in their separate 
compartments, which are mixed when 
the lx)mb or missile explodes to form a 
deadly compound. Nerve agents throw 
muscles into spasma, cause the pupils 
to contract and bring loss of bowel con¬ 
trol. A drop the size of a pinhead can be 
fatal if it touches the skin. In addition, 
there is hydrogen cyanide absorbed 
through breathing. It simply chokes the 
victim to death, usually in about 15 
minutes. 

The military value of chemical 
weapons can be devastating as a means 
of “softening up’’ enemy positions, 
decimating an enemy attack or to con¬ 
taminate terrain during a retreat. Some 
disperse quickly. However, chemical 
weapons depend on the weather. If con¬ 
ditions are right, dry ^d there is not 
much wind, they can be very useful. 
Rain or snow can diminish their effec- 
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tiveness. Disaster can strike if the wind 
blows the wrong way as it did in World 
War-I when “friendly” trenches were 
gassed. 

But, as a weapon of terror, chemi¬ 
cal weapons can also be effective 
against civilian population, a threat that 
Mr Saddam Hussein has made explicit 
to Israel. Unless a country has large 
numbers of protective suits and masks 
for its people, there may be no place to 
hide. For those on the battlefield, such 
gannents offer protection, although 
they are cumbersome and make com¬ 
bat difficult. Masks with special filters 
have to be fitted within seconds. The 
suits have small tapes that will change 
colour and warn of an attack by various 
agents. 

Environment as war weapon: 

The massive slicks of oil let out by Iraq 
into the sea has not only posed a serious 
problem for Saudi Arabia and other Al¬ 
lies but also caused the death of 
thousands of birds and fish varieties. 
Fhe oil experts of the West have been 
trying to remove the oil from the water 
but they arc facing a tough task. Iraq 
has continued to pollute the sea by let¬ 
ting out more oil and creating more 
slicks. The Gulf battle zone is gradual¬ 
ly becoming a scene of environmental 
warfare. Dumping cmde deliberately 
in the sea to hamper naval operations 
and foul up desalination plants supply¬ 
ing drinking walei may be just the 
beginning. In the land war opposing 
forces can even turn desert sands into 
their ally by creating artificial dust- 
stomis to halt advancing tanks and in¬ 
fantry. 

Manipulating the environment for 
military purposes is the basis of en¬ 
vironmental warfare that is as old as 
history. Ancient Greeks reportedly set 
an enemy ve.ssel on fire by focussing 
sunlight with a huge mirror. In modem 
times, the U.S. was the first nation to 
use weather modification as a weapon 
of war in the Indo-China theatre from 
1967 to 1972. A total of 2,600 weather 
modification sorties were flown. The 
aim was to increase normal monsoon 
rainfall and disrupt Vietnamese logis¬ 
tics. That marked the emergence of the 
weather weapon, one in the long list of 


environmental and geophysical 
weapons that the Soviet Union asked 
the United Nations to outlaw through a 
convention in 1976. 

Other weapons in the list included 
artificial triggering of earthquakes and 
tidal waves, modification of hailstorms 
and hurricanes to change their course, 
and use of low frequency radiation to 
impair the functioning of the human 
brain. 

The massive slick: The release of 
more than 150,000 barrels of crude into 
the water caused a huge devastating 
mass of thick black liquid, which 
moved southwards, thanks to the wind, 
and headed for the Saudi shores. 

As a military strategy, the sabotage 
of the Kuwaiti oil terminal was a bril¬ 
liant stroke since it achieved three ob¬ 
jectives all at once. One, it hampered 
an amphibious attack by the huge naval 
armada the US-led alliance assembled 
in the narrow Gulf. Two, it heightened 
the danger of a floating fire if there was 
an explosion nearby, thus posing a 
direct threat to the safety of the naval 
vessels. Three, once the oil spill 
reaches the Saudi desalination plants, 
the ground forces will have difficulty 
getting drinking water. President Sad¬ 
dam Hussein achieved almost all this at 
the cost of Kuwait crude. It is “environ¬ 
mental terrorism”, as President Bush 
termed it. 

Arms suppliers to blame: One of 
the ironies of the present conflict is that 
Iraq is pitched against the very 
countries which supplied it with deadly 
weapons. Nations that helped Iraq get 
weapons of mass destruction ought to 
solve the problems those weapons pose 
in the Gulf confrontation, the Egyptian 
President, Mr Hosni Mubarak, said on 
Jan 10, 1991. Mr Mubarak’s 20,000 
troops arc confronting Iraq being one 
of the largest Arab contributions lo the 
U.S.-dominated coalition forces. 

Asked what should be done about 
the arsenals of chemical and nuclear 
weapons Iraqi President Saddam Hus¬ 
sein reportedly has accumulated or is 
trying to develop, Mr Mubarak said the 
countries that .sold technology and 
equipment to Iraq for those purposes 
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are responsible for what has happened. 

Mr Mubarak gave no names but 
many German companies have been 
accused of supplying chemical tech¬ 
nology. France and the Soviet Union 
have helped Iraq acquire modern 
aircraft and missile weapons systems, 
and France has supplied civilian 
nuclear technology. 

France has sent 10,000 troops to 
Operation Desert Shield and a dozen 
warships. Germany has despatched 
fighter aircraft to Turkey, and also 
financial help. The Soviet Union 
declined to send ground troops but 
cooperated in the anti-Iraq effort and 
contributed a warship to the interna¬ 
tional trade embargo. Mr Mubarak has 
explained that his troops were sent to 
help defend Saudi Arabia, and would 
not invade Iraq. 

Iran calls for War Against Israel: 

Iran has imparted a religious touch to 
the conflict. The Iranian President, Mr 
Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani, 
reiterated on Jan 24 his country’s 
neutrality in the Gulf war but clarified 
that the policy of neutrality did not 
mean that Teheran would remain indif¬ 
ferent “while America commits crimes 
in Iraq and wastes the assets of Mus¬ 
lims”. Iran had tried to prevent the war 
and is now negotiating with other 
countries at the United Nations to stop 
the war and bloodshed, he declared. 

Mr Rafsanjani was interrupted by 
shouts of “Death to the U.S.”, “Death 
to I.srael” and “Death to the Saudi clan” 
by the worshippers gathered at Teheran 
University and .streets leading to it. The 
President tried to pacify them by 
saying, “Wc are definitely for war 
against Israel. But now is not the right 
time.” 

He urged that to fight Israel, all the 
Muslim countries in the region should 
unite and co-ordinate with the financial 
backing of the oil-rich States. Unfor¬ 
tunately, those who had come to the 
region were backing Israel. 

President Rafsanjani pointed out 
that the strategy of the US-led forces in 
the current war indicated that their aim 
is not Iraq’s withdrawal from Kuwait. 
Otherwise, he felt there would be no 
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need for the destruction of Iraq's 
economic installations and other 
resources. 

Challenging those who ask Iran to 
enter the war in support of Iraq, Mr 
Rafsanjani observed that any assis¬ 
tance to Iraq would mean that it should 
remain m Kuwait “And that is what he 
(Saddam) wants”. If the current war 
had been a war of “justice against false¬ 
hood”, Iran might have entered the bat¬ 
tle. “We agree that the U.S. is a centre 
of corruption and should be countered. 
But in the current Persian Gulf crisis, 
the issue is different and we cannot ! 
commit suicide”. President Rafsanjani ' 
alleged that the US-led multinational I 
forces have waged psychological war- | 
fare against Iraq by claiming that 
Baghdad forced the captured American 
pilots to appear on T.V. and express 
repentance for their bombardment of 
Iraqi cities. 

IX. Impact on India 

he consequences of war are so 
frightening that everyone hoped 
that both sides would find some way to 
avoid it. President Saddam Hussein 
could have decided to get out of 
Kuwait, with or without a face-saving 
formula. 

Because of the Gulf crisis the price 
of oil skyrocketed from about $ 18 a 
barrel to $ 28 per barrel (at one point it 
touched $ 40 a barrel). Then it came 
down. Every increase of a dollar per 
barrel means an additional import bill 
of Rs 400 crore per year for India. To 
this must be added the loss of trade 
with Iraq and Kuwait (for the period 
April-Seplembcr, 1990, exports to 
Kuwait had plummeted to Rs 72.32 
crore from Rs 107.94 crore in the pre¬ 
vious year), and the drying up of remit¬ 
tances from Indian workers in those 
countries (a loss of around Rs 360 i 
crore). Finally, the oil crisis has 
deepened the recession in developed 
countries, including the U.S.A., hitting 
India's overall cxpoil prospects. The 
total impact could be Rs 7,0(X)- Rs 
10,(X)0 crore in a full year. 

If peace returns, the price of oil 
will plummet, perhaps all the way to S 
15 per barrel. World storages are full to 
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the brim in anticipation of war, and 
peace will mean that there is a huge oil 
surplus sitting on world markets. Be¬ 
sides, the recession that has begun in 
developed countries has also 
diminished the demand for oil. OPEC 
aims for an oil price of $ 21 per barrel, 
but this may be too high to achieve in 
I the event of peace, 
i Peace will mean a gradual return 
I of Indian labour to Iraq and Kuwait and 
: a resumption of remittances. It will also 
I mean a resumption of trade and of the 
unfinished construction projects. Iraq 
owes India over $ 500 million on ac¬ 
count of unpaid bills, and these could 
be paid, in part if not in full, if peace 
returns to the region. Finally, peace and 
a fall in oil prices will help ensure that 
the recession in developed countries is 
short and shallow, and a quick resump¬ 
tion of growth in these countries will 
help India's overall exports greatly. | 

i 

Very high bill: The Government ! 
of India has been gearing itself for the j 
eventuality of a short battle. Official | 
sources contend that a long war would i 
be unacceptable to the American I 
public, and so President Bush has no | 
option but to resolve the conflict in a | 
few weeks. Even in a short war, Iraq 
has the ability to devastate the oil in¬ 
stallations of neighbouring countries, i 
creating shortages that will last a long 
lime. This would impose a crippling 
burden on India, which is already reel¬ 
ing under a foreign exchange crunch. 
Physical cuts in imports may he or¬ 
dered and the rationing (formal or in¬ 
formal) of diesel and pelrol may 
become necessary. 

Besides, even a short war will lead 
to an exodus of Indians from Saudi 
Arabia, the United Arab Emirates, 
Bahrain, Qatar and Oman, all of which 
are regarded as enemies by Iraq. The 
cost of evacuating all Indians in lhe.se 
countries could be Rs 2,()()() crore, 
mostly in foreign exchange, and India 
simply does not have the wherewithal 
for such a mass evacuation. Still, some 
rescue operations had become neces¬ 
sary, notwithstanding the burden. 

A short war couki also affect the 
i flow of remittances, because of the 


return of Indians from the Gulf. The Rs 
360-crore annual loss caused by the 
tvtodus from Kuwait and Iran would go 
up by another Rs 1,000 crore or more if 
Indians flee the other Gulf countries 
because of the war. 

If Saddam does blow up all oil 
installations in Kuwait and his own 
country, it would cripple these 
economies and make it difficult for 
India to resume trading with them. Iraq 
would be unable to settle with India its 
outstanding $500 million bill for con¬ 
struction projects. Iraq has been the 
biggest market for Indian construction 
projects so far, and that is why the Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs Ministry has always had 
a soft spot for this country. In the past, 
Iraq has also given India generous oil 
credits. The shoe is now on the other 
foot, since our unpaid bills mean that in 
effect we are giving credits to Iraq 
which are not being repaid. 

The net impact of a short war will 
include costlier oil, lower remittances, 
lower exports and high refugee costs. 
So, even with a big IMF loan, India 
would face difficulties. 

India's non-Role: Since the Gulf 
Crisis began, India's stand has been that 
while it supports the UN resolutions 
condemning Iraq's aggression, it does 
not favour the use of force to compel 
President Saddam Hussein to withdrew 
his forces from Kuwaiti territory. As a 
result of its imprecise and somewhat 
confusing policy, there has been a 
decline in India’s commitment, leader¬ 
ship and influence m an area that is of 
vital concern not only to the country’s 
external economy but also to its 
security. 

Iraq happens to be a long-time 
friend and close economic partner of 
this country. At the same time, Delhi 
irritated and antagonised the Big 
j Powers for showing up on the wrong 
side of the so-called international al¬ 
liance against aggression. An Indian 
ship was sent with food supplies, and 
j soon a major crisis erupted, revealing 
j the depths of India's maladroit 
; diplomacy. 

I Then Dr Subramaniam Swamy 
met his old Israeli friends and promptly 






drew flak from Baghdad. Indian policy 
came to acquire the prominent charac¬ 
teristics of a “Houdini trick”; no one 
knew where the country stood at any 
particular time. A Kuwaiti delegation 
came to India to plead for support; it 
received a suitable promise. Later a 
high powered Iraqi delegation came for 
the same purpose; Indian generosity 
accommodated its desire too. 

This marginalisation was vividly 
brought out when Mrs Najma Heptul- 
lah was sent to Saudi Arabia as an all- 
party representative of India but was 
forced to wait in her hotel suite for 
three days before being admitted to the 
palace to hand over a personal letter 
from Mr Chandra Shekhar. 


mousiy condemned by the UN Security 
Council and the report of the UN 
Secretary-General, submitted in pur¬ 
suance of Security Council resolutions 
672 and 673, recommended urgent 
measures to provide for the safety of 
Palestinian civilians in the occupied 
territories. 

The efforts to suppress “In¬ 
tifada”—unarmed resistance and a 
symbol of the mass resurgence of 
Palestinian nationalism—have only 
succeeded in intensifying it. The 
United Nations and NAM are seized of 
the problem but their resolutions have 
remained unimplemented in the face of 
international indifference to enforce 
them. 
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voys were asked to get in touch with 
the local governments to see that safety 
and security of Indians was taken care 
of. Indians were also asked to stock 
supplies of food and essential 
medicines to meet any eventuality. 

Many Indians do not want to leave 
the Gulf for fear that they will not be 
able to get back the lucrative jobs they 
have at present. Even many of those 
who returned home from Kuwait are 
looking for job opportunities. 

According to an association of In¬ 
dians displaced from Kuwait, they lost 
around $7 million in bank deposits, end 
service benefits, loss of property and 
business. 

The Government had advised In¬ 
dians in several Gulf countries to send 
I back their dependents home. 

US losing $ SOOm daily: The in¬ 
tense air attacks on targets in Iraq and 
occupied Kuwait are costing the USA 
more than $ 500 million a day, official 
and private analysts have disclosed. 
Not even the US Defence Department 
can at present know the exact financial 
cost of the initial assault in which 2,107 
aircraft sorties were flown against tar¬ 
gets in Iraq and occupied Kuwait in the 
first 46 hours of the fighting. 

Even with limited information 
about the aircraft and ordnance used in 
the attacks, analysts in the Congres¬ 
sional budget office and the private 
defence budget projects said rough es¬ 
timates could be made of the cost of the 
Gulf operation above the peace-time 
Defence Department costs. 

The Pentagon and Congress make 
available costs of weapons and aircraft, 
but the Pentagon has not released its 
estimate of the cost of fighting Iraq in 
“Operation Desert Storm”. 

Each Tomahawk missile fired 
costs about $ 1.3 million. The one 
Patriot missile that intercepted an Iraqi 
Scud headed for Dhahran, Saudi 
Arabia, cost $1.1 million. 

Each of the 2,107 air sorties 
averaged $ 100,000 when conventional 
bombs were dropped, and could have 
reached $ one million when the smart 
bombs such as the computer guided 
Mavericks Harm and Shike missiles 


Plea for Palestine: External Af¬ 
fairs Minister V.C. Shukla stated on 
Nov 29, 1990, that the current interna¬ 
tional focus on the Gulf should not 
detract the world’s attention from the 
need for vacating Israeli occupation of 
Arab lands. “The international com¬ 
munity should not accept the demand 
made by some that until the Gulf crisis 
is settled, there can be no progress in 
this regard”, Mr Shukla said at a func¬ 
tion to mark “The international day of 
solidarity with Palestinian people”. It is 
obvious that no genuine peace can 
prevail in the region unless the core of 
the West Asian problem, the Pales¬ 
tinian issue, is settled. 

The Gulf crisis has exacerbated the 
situation in West Asia. India is opposed 
to the use of force and the acquisition 
of territory through military aggres¬ 
sion. It does not believe that war offers 
a viable solution; the crisis must be 
resolved through peaceful negotia¬ 
tions. 

Israeli plans to settle Soviet Jews 
in the occupied territories (Gaza and 
West Jordan) m flagrant violation of 
international law, had added a disturb¬ 
ing dimension to regional tensions. The 
massacre of innocent worshippers at 
the A1 Haram A1 Shareef in Jerusalem 
shocked international consciousness 
and highlighted the vulnerability and 
insecurity faced by Palestinians living 
in occupied territories. 

The Israeli action has been unani- 


Gulf Indians hit hard: For the 14 ^ 
lakh Indians in the Gulf, the war will i 
have a particularly devastating effect. 
There are over six lakh Indian residents 
in Saudi Arabia, 3,000 in Iraq and 
10,000 in Kuwait. 

Since the August 2 annexation of 
Kuwait, over 1.60 lakh Indians have 
returned home from that country by 
land, air and sea routes, many with just 
the clothes they were wearing and in 
harrowing circumstances. The Kuwait 
crisis is now giving nightmares to In¬ 
dians in the direct range of Iraq’s mis¬ 
siles in Saudi Arabia and in other 
Sheikhdoms. 

In the UAE, there are over four 
lakh Indians, the second highest 
population in an Arab country. In 
Oman, another two lakh Indians are 
working as professionals, whereas in 
Bahrain, despite a recent increase in 
people returning home, there are about 
90,000 Indians registered. In Baghdad, 
the Indian mission has been reduced to 
a skeleton staff of five. 

While remittances from Kuwait 
and Iraq had been affected, the war has 
reduced sharply the flow of .iioney 
from Saudi Arabia too. India has sub¬ 
stantial trading interests \i\ the Gulf 
region with annual exports to Iraq and 
Kuwait alone amounting to over $ 280 
million. 

India has asked its nationals in the 
Gulf to remain calm and in clo.se touch 
with the diplomatic missions. The en- 
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^f j were fired. The USA lost four aircraft, 
I one navy F/A-18 Hornet fighter bomb- 
j erataco$tof$3l million,one airfoire 
F-15E Eagle at a cost of $ 50.4 million 
and two navy A-6E intruder bombers at 
$ 22 million each. 

Egypt's heavy loss: Iraq's in¬ 
vasion of Kuwait has cost Egypt almost 
$ 22 billion. Advisory Council Speaker 
Kamal Hcimi said in an interview. 
About $ 12 billion was lost in Egyptian 
savings in Kuwaiti banks, $ 3.8 billion 
in Kuwaiti investments in Egypt and a 
further $ six billion in remittances of 
Egyptian workers in the Gulf. 

US not to use Neutron Bomb: 
While President Saddam Hussein may 
not have any reservations about using 
chemical weapons of which he posses¬ 
ses a large quantity (about 40()0 to 
5000 tonnes) and which have the 
capacity to do havoc, President Bush 
announced on January 28 that he would 
not use neutron bombs to defeat Iraq. 
No one even in the military forces has 
suggested the use of these bombs to 
win the Gulf war. The neutron bomb 
emits strong rays which destroy troops 
but leave buildings and military 
hardware intact. 

The war is expected to cost be¬ 
tween 40 billion dollars and 50 billion 
dollars. Meanwhile, the US Govern¬ 
ment is devising responses to various 
outcomes of the war—from Baghdad's 
full surrender as the most optimistic 
ending (but very unlikely) to a chaotic 
leaderlcss Iraq as the biggest 
nightmare. Strategies are also being 
devised to meet Saddam Hussein’s 
power if he survives the conflict to tacit 
backing for a coup by military com¬ 
manders if they feel that Iraq is being 
destroyed in the war. This is a pos¬ 
sibility which cannot be ruled out. 

Another distinct possibility is that 
large American forces may have to be 
kept in liberated Kuwait. The US may 
not choose this option (to save itself 
from the charge of hegemony) but 
leave it to the Saudis and the Iraqis. In 
any case, it is felt, the US presence in 
the Gulf region may have to continue 
for a long time. 

The Real winners: While the 
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final outcome of the Gulf war is still 
uncertain, partly because of the exag¬ 
gerated claims and counter-claims of 
the mam contestants, one aspect is be¬ 
coming clear: the real winners and the 
principal beneficiaries are the arms 
manufacturers (“merchants of Death”) 
notably in Ihe USA and European 
countries. Their sales are mounting 
rapidly: every day’s fighting means 
that weapons worth millions of dollars 
arc being used up and creating demand 
for more and more. The arms industry 
is dominated by giant companies with 
the main factories in the developed 
countries, though in a few cases some 
components are supplied by other 
countries, including the developing 
ones. 

When there is peace, naturally the 
demand for weapons slackens and the 
arms industry faces a slump. The irony 
is that even countries which have small 
budgets and not enough for develop¬ 
ment programmes go out of their way 
to place orders for weapons because of 
rivalries, especially in the Middle East 
and the South Asian region. In a few 
cases the same company sells arms to 
the rivals, such as Iraq and Iran. Third 
World countries such as Brazil, Israel, 
the two Koreas, India and also, to some 
extent, Pakistan. 

The arms market was also flooded 
with marketable weapons after the 
Soviet Union withdrew its forces from 
East Europe. The oil-rich Sheikhs, in 
particular, have been placing large or¬ 
ders for sophisticated weapons. If the 
sources of weapons were to dry up, war 
would end soon. 

U-S. & USSR offer Cease-fire: In 
a significant gesture, made evidently in 
recognition of the ground realities and 
the extensive criticism of the war aims, 
two Super Powers, U.S. and the Soviet 
Union, on January 30 propo.sed a cea.se- 
fire in the Gulf war. That would be pos¬ 
sible if Iraq made an unequivocal 
commitment to withdraw all its troops 
from Kuwait and took “concrete steps” 
in that direction. The two Super Powers 
also called for a “meaningful peace 
process” to deal with the Arab-Israeli 
dispute once the war was over. 

The statement indicates that the 
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administration of President Bush 
would be willing to suspend the 
“Desert Storm” attacks with less than 
the total withdrawal of all Iraqi troops. 
The total withdrawal concept is em¬ 
bedded in UN resolutions that gave the 
UN-led coalition authority to wage 
war. 

The Soviet-US statement indicated 
that cessation of hostilities was pos¬ 
sible if Iraq made an unequivocal com¬ 
mitment to withdrawal from Kuwait. 
“Without a meaningful peace 
process—one which promotes peace, 
security and real reconciliation for Is¬ 
rael, Arab States and Palestinians—it 
will not be po.ssible to deal with the 
sources of conflict and instability in the 
region”, the statement said. The two 
countries believed everything possible 
should be done to avoid further escala¬ 
tion of the war and expansion of its 
scale. 

X. War Aims Softened 

he U.S.A. has modified its war 
aims. President George Bush said 
on January 29 the USA and its allies 
were certain to win the Gulf war and 
vowed that Iraqi leader Saddam Hus¬ 
sein would not be able to drag out the 
conflict. “We are on course. Iraq’s 
capacity to sustain war is being 
destroyed. Time will not be Saddam’s 
salvation”, he said. 

He limited his Gulf war aims to 
implementing UN resolutions, includ¬ 
ing total Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait 
and restoration of the legitimate ruler 
and left open the possibility that Mr 
Saddam Hussein would continue to 
rule in Iraq at the end of the war. 

The apparent softening of the US 
position was anticipated in a communi¬ 
que issued after talks between 
Secretary of State James Baker and the 
Soviet Foreign Minister on January 30. 
Mr Bush managed to maintain his 
strong rhetoric against Mr Saddam 
Hussein even while introducing a new 
element of flexibility—accepting a 
ceasefire if he pledged to withdraw 
from Kuwait and start doing so. 

Almost 50 years ago, Mr Bush 
said, the USA began a long struggle 
against aggressive totalitarianism. 
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“Now we face another defining hour 
for America and the world.” He, then, 
assured countries like the Soviet 
Union, Egypt and others who want 
Kuwait liberated but not Iraq 
destroyed. “Our purpose in the Persian 
Gulf remains constant—to drive Iraq 
out of Kuwait, to restore Kuwait’s 
legitimate government, and to ensure 
the stability and security of this 
country.” 

“We do not seek the destruction of 
Iraq, or its people. Rather, wc seek an 
Iraq that uses its great resources not to 
destroy, not to serve the ambitions of a 
tyrant, but to build a better life for itself 
and its neighbours. We seek a Persian 
Gulf where conflict is no longer the 
rule, where the strong are neither 
tempted nor able to intimidate the 
weak.” 

The President said the Americans 
must make sure that control of the 
world’s oil resources does not fall into 
Saddam’s hands only to finance further 
aggression. “We need to build a new 
enduring peace-based not on arms 
races and confrontation, but on shared 
principles and the rule of law.” 

Mr Bush indicated that the war 
could last much longer than three 
months. “We will succeed in the Gulf 
and when we do the world community 
will have sent an enduring warning to 
any dictator or despot, present or fu¬ 
ture, who contemplates aggression. 

XI. Post-war Scenario 

Ithough military experts have 
made occasional assessments of 
progress of the war and the probable 
result (ultimate defeat of Mr Saddam 
Hussein), few analysts have made 
comprehensive projections or drawn 
up plans for the post-war situation and 
the likely set-up after the guns stop 
booming. Some conclusions may how¬ 
ever be drawn from the recent develop¬ 
ments and declarations by the main 
rivals. 

One. In the popular mind (that is, 
the minds of millions of people around 
the world, especially in West Asia) it is 
basically a Bush versus Saddam war. 
Mr Saddam Hussein has ruled over 
Iraq as a clever, powerful dictator and 


as long as he is alive and in Baghdad, 
he will continue to dominate his 
country, the occasional coup attempts 
notwithstanding. 

Two. With the Soviet Union and 
Mr Gorbachov completely out of the 
picture because of the internal turmoil 
in the Communist regime, the present 
heavy involvement of the U.S. in the 
Gulf is unlikely to end after the con¬ 
flict. The US is the only world Super 
Power now, and because of the con¬ 
tinuing jealousies and rivalries among 
the West Asian countries, many Arab 
nations will look up to Washington for 
protection against onslaughts by 
powerful neighbi^urs such as Iraq and 
Iran. Saudi Arabia and Egypt are al¬ 
ready under the US umbrella and likely 
to remain there. 

Three. The Third World is badly 
split and unity among the countries 
comprising it may never come about. 
They constitute the vast majority of the 
UN members but the vital decision¬ 
making power will remain with the US. 
Washington will however have to be 
wary in the exercise of its vast powers 
because of the increasing conscious¬ 
ness of their rights and vital role, 
among the Third World countries. Con¬ 
sequently, the US will not be able to re¬ 
order the structure of the Third World. 
The ancient region of West Asia, and 
also many parts of the East, have defied 
reordering attempts over the centuries. 

Four. International diplomacy and 
the strategy of constructive world 
leaders (such of them as inspire consid¬ 
erable confidence), will aim at evolv¬ 
ing a new balance of power that will be 
stable, fair and free from the short¬ 
sighted, selfish and aggressive policies 
of the over-ambitious leaders such as 
Saddam Hussein. 

Fall-out May Exceed Nuclear 
Smoke: Technical experts have 
warned the Asian people that if the 
Gulf War continues for several weeks, 
the smoke and ash fall-out from the 
weapons used and the fires in oil-wells 
may exceed those of a nuclear ex¬ 
plosion. The destruction of the nuclear 
reactor in Iraq is believed to have 
leaked radio-active fumes into the at¬ 


mosphere, though the volume is mini¬ 
mal. If the volume is large and the wind 
direction unfavourable, a part of the 
atomic pollution may reach the western 
parts of the country in due course. The 
Chernobyl accident, in which the 
nuclear core collapsed, contaminated 
crops and milk as far away as in 
Ireland. The damage was contained be- 
cau.se of vigorous testing of foodstuffs 
by the Government. There are few such 
facilities in this part of the world; the 
effect would manifest itself only in due 
course and in the form of human 
misery. 

Radio-active pollution is not the 
only threat from the raging Iraq-war. 
Large-scale destruction of oil wells in 
Kuwait, Iraq and even Saudi Arabia 
poses a more ominous threat to the 
countries between the war theatre and 
Northern India. An official e.stimate 
has tended to underplay the degree of 
pollution and other adverse alterations. 
For instance, it is said that only a few 
oil wells are likely to be damaged and 
the effect will be to reduce the maxi¬ 
mum temperature (due to thick clouds 
blocking sunlight) and deposit of a thin 
layer of soot. 

This has since been challenged and 
on sound basis. Take Kuwait: there are 
at least 740 big and small oil wells in 
that small country. Iraq is believed to 
have wired all of them to be blasted in 
the last desperate moment. Then there 
are refineries with huge storage of 
proces.sed products. 

West Asian crude is rich in 
saturated hydro-carbons, scientifically 
called paraffinic oil. When this bums, 
carbon particles are separated and form 
into tiny and fine grains of soot. Huge 
columns of smoke will reduce the 
oxygen percentage in the atmosphere. 

The burning will also release 
poisonous and semi-poisonous gases 
like carbon mono-oxide (it is a killer), 
sulphur dioxide, carbon dioxide, 
oxides of nitrogen and small amounts 
of volatile aromatic hydro-carbons. If 
many oil wells bum simultaneously 
and if the wind blows eastwards, as 
some meteorologists believe it would, 
the atmospheric pollution will be 
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hcttvy. Even surface water will absorb 
some of these toxic gases. Plant life 
may also be affected adversely. It is 
important to note that the standing Rabi 
crop needs bright sunlight in the com¬ 
ing weeks. 

Can Saddam survive without 
Kuwait?: West Asian analysts are 
focussing on a key question: Could 
Saddam Hussein stay in power if he 
loses the war or if he pulls out from 
Kuwait? He declared early in the con¬ 
flict that he would rather get killed than 
get arrested by the U.S. forces. 

Publicly, at least, President Sad¬ 
dam has insisted that he would fight to 
the finish rather than relinquish the oil- 
rich Emirate he invaded on August 2. 
But his private assessment of whether j 
his political career would survive a | 
bloody clash with US-led 28-nation al¬ 
lied forces for an ignoble retreat, could 
shape his next steps in the Gulf crisis. 

Mr Saddam Hussein has been 
faced with two questions—how deter¬ 
mined is the US to dislodge him from 
Kuwait and can he “survive a war bet¬ 
ter than he can survive a peaceful 
withdrawal”? It would be extremely 
difficult for President Saddam to main¬ 
tain his grip on power if he reverses 
course on Kuwait, according to Mr 
Philip Robins of London’s Royal In¬ 
stitute of International Affairs. 

Mr Saddam conceded Iranian 
peace demands not long after the in¬ 
vasion of Kuwait. Part of the deal, seen 
as a move to free his eastern front and 
restore ties with his Muslim neighbour, 
was sharing the Shatt-Al-Arab water¬ 
way, once Iraq’s only outlet to the sea. 

Kuwait, which he has declared 
Iraq’s 19th province, provides Saddam 
with a port. If he loses that as well, that 
would be a major foreign policy 
reverse. 

But most analysts agree that Mr 
Saddam’s chances of survival were 
greater if he had given ground without 
a war. He has few worries when it 
comes to public opinion in Iraq or op¬ 
position from the country’s rubber- 
stamp Parliament. He has survived 
several assassination attempts and at 
least seven attempted coups since he 


took power in 1979. 

He has a pretty firm hand on the 
high command level, the senior of¬ 
ficers, thinks Mr Bernard Trainor, a 
former US Marine General, with 
knowledge of the Iraqi military. 
“Senior officers are totally under con¬ 
trol either out of fear or devotion, or 
both.” 

However, there could Ixj a consid- 
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crabic threat from the Elite Republican 
Guards and other sections of the 
military if an overwhelming air strike 
inflicted heavy casualties on Iraqi for- 
ces in Kuwait and damaged the 
military and industrial infrastructure. If 
these forces feel they’re on the way to 
national suicide, there would be some 
inclination to remove President Sad- 
dim Hussein. 


ATAGLANCE 

1 Comparative millUMy strength; 

Troops: frarf—10,35,000 


US & Anie9^,50,000 
Tanks: Iraq—5,500 

US SAIUaa-4,365 
Aircraft: €89 

US A A1Uo9-~t ,380; later stwelleci to 1.800 

2. Chemical Weapons: ' 

v > 4 .. frag--*k000.tonnes to 5,000 tonnes 

US A Affiles— Quantity not known 

3. Nuclear weapons;.. . . .. 

sNyjp ,, ' V’’>’ tnnrf 'N6 ready or complete N. bomb, but nuclear 

' ■': i material suffclent for making five bombs. 

US & Allies: Several m.'c'e&r bombs and devices ready 
tor tmmediate use. 

. .' Saddam Hussein., warned that he would use chemical sveapons in 
irj t'SlIiidi Arabia and elaewtiere when necessaryx US ^VteSPPresident 
^^rrifld on Fibruaty lihaf hiiolear arms use was not rtilBd buL 

.V fighting with own ntassivemifitary-might, with the 

I. / pledged but militarily insignificant support of a few small 

^ - Arab counties. 

' Alllss: Multinational forces comprising airaaft, troops 
and tanks contributed by 28 countries In all,'mostly USA. 

i , & WAR AIMS 

'President Saddam Hussein described the Gulf War as "Mother of All 
I i;.Sanies—a holy Islamic Jehad against infidels, a revolutionary war 
* ' against imperialists." 

, . .President Bush initially declared that hi$ aim was 1o smash Saddam 
1^'' Hussain and Iraq, besides turning our the Iraqi forces from Kuwait. 

after the start of the war, on finding that the Arabs and 
countless other Muslims were extending their moral support to Sad¬ 
dam Hussein, the US President softened his stand and explained that 
,his only aim wets to compel .Iraq to vacate the aggression, restore the 
integrity and sovereignty of KuwfUt; he would in &ct welcome a strong 
’' Iraq under Saddam Hussein's leadership. He also denied that he was 
fighting an oil war o: that he .sought hegemony over the GuK region. 

.. The main reason (or the U.S. policy ^itt was the plea made by the 
'' Sovfet Union and France who declined to send troops for the war. 
’•V't' 'A '.President Saddam Hussein nas been gaining popularity and support as 
|y[^iyuft^ader of jte.Muftirhs. Millions of Arabs.and Pakistanis have begun 

against the Western giant Seeking domina- 
r<tiOh over, ahd exploitation of their countries' oil and other resources. 
:The failure of the multinational forces.-to achieve their aim in Iraq 
>'I ‘'•^‘despite countless bombing r^s caused despondency in the West. 

, -. Saddam Hussein's army is still intact, as is his stock of chemical 
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) 

Anti-defection law: Crucial Test 


I hr Lok Sahhii Speaker's verdut 
on Jannuly Jl, IWl, disifnalilyin^ 
ei\>ht J'OiS) M.Ps, live oj whom were 
Union Cabinet Ministeis, has focussed 
public at fen! ion once ay,ain on the 
momentous step taken in January, 
J9S5, towards a healths' parlianieih 
taiv democracy -the Anti-dejec turn 
Ac t. How far has it achieved its 
laudable aim ^ What are the lacunae '/ 

A major slep towards promoiiniz a 
healthy paiTiameiilary sysiem of 
government hy eheekmg the menace ol 
del'eelions {A\a Rams and (Java Rams), 
thai is, legislators eiossing the floor, 
quilling ihe parly on whose liekei they 
were elected and jumping on the hand- 
wagon of the parly in [)oweror about to 
be installed in the coveted seal of 
power, was taken in January, 1985, in 
the shape of the Conslilulion (52nd 
Amendment) Bill, widely known as the 
Anli-defeelion law. The all-too- 
famihar phenomenon of elected legis¬ 
lators switching loyally from one party 
to another had indeed become a great 
menace to the denuKi atic set-up in the 
country. Detections and the ceaseless 
sale and purchase of legislators made 
nonsense of parly piineiples and be¬ 
came the subject of much derisive 
comment, in llie country and abroad, 
on Indian democracy. The puce of such 
“party hopping" soared from year to 
year. The precise amount paid by one 
party to an incomer lured by the 
icmptalion of a ministerial chair, with ! 
all its perquisites and patronage, or ot a | 
cash reward running into lakhs of ! 
rupees, had indeed become scandalous. ; 
All this debased Indian politics beyond ! 
measure. The practice is rare m the j 
world’s leading democracies, the USA | 
and Britain; wherever a legislator 1 
changed his party complexion m the j 
West, he did so either on principle and | 
ideology, or under the dictates of his | 
conscience. Cases of switching over j 
political loyalty or other such material j 
considerations are deemed uninia- ! 


ginable in the USA, Britain, West (ler- 
many and Japan I'liiancial or sex scan¬ 
dals among M.P.s m those regions arc 
reported luiw and then; these have 
led to the exit of Prime Ministers (as 
m Japan). But these are m a class 
apart. 

The tiny Stale of Haryana has the 
dubious distinction of being a pioneer 
in this arena. The iralTic to and fro 
started m that State in 1957. There were 
542 defections during the decade 1957- 
b7. In the wake of the 1967 elections as 
many as 16 Slate ministries fell be¬ 
cause of delect ions. According to one 
estimate, 2700 legislators in various 
Stales crossed the lloor m the six-year 
peiiod 1967-7.^ just to gel allining 
rewards. Fifteen of these turncoats be¬ 
came Chief Ministers and 212 were 
made Ministers. Another assessment 
disclosed that until recently, one out of 
every five legislators was a defector. 
I'he total figure of detectors in the 
country probably exceeds 4,000. All of 
these were con lined to State As¬ 
semblies or the legislators of Union 
Territories. 

Defections in Parliament: Hie 
first case ot defection in the history of 
India’s prestigious Parliament occurred 
in the last quarter of 1990, notably m 
the beginning of November. There was 
a split III the Janata Dal; 25 members 
broke away from the V.P. Singh-leil 
party, formed a new group and elected 
Mr Chandra Shekhar as their leader. 
The number later swelled to 38 and 
after a few days of persistent per¬ 
suasions (presumably with the lure of 
office and power) to 62. The 
breakaway faction was recognised as a 
di.siinct political party by ihe Hleclion 
Commission. Following a written a.s- 
surance of unconditional support by 
the Congress (I) leader, Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi, Mr Chandra Shekhar was in¬ 
vited by President Venkataraman to 
form a ministi 7 . The country thus wit¬ 
nessed the curious phenomenon, for 


the first lime m its history, of a small j 
minority of 62 forming the Govern- I 
ment, with the support from outside of j 
the largest 195-strong Congress(I) j 
Party. For certain understandable 
reasons, the (’ongress (I) had declined 
to form the Government (it lacked a 
popular mandate and had been 
rebuffed m the November. 1989, elec- » 
lions), 

1'he Janata Dal leadership expelled • 
25 MF\ from its ranks lor anli-piirty i 
activities and informetl the Speaker j 
that these peisoii^ were no longer \ 
members of the Janata Dal Legislature I 
Party in the Lok .Sabha. In accordance jj 
with Ihe well-established parliamen¬ 
tary practice and treating the matter as 
one of parly discipline, the Speaker 
declared these 25 members as “unat¬ 
tached" for the purpose of their 
functioning m the House, allotment 
ot seats, freedom from the party 
whip, etc. 

When the winter session of the Lok 
Sabha opened on December 26, 1990, ! 

Mr V P. S:ngh (who lost a vote of con¬ 
fidence in ihe Lok Sabha on November 
7 and resigned from Prime Mmi.stcr- 1 
ship) and his followers in the Jiuiaia 
Dal lefused to recognise what they 
desciibed as an “illegitimate govern¬ 
ment". The Janata Dal decided to high¬ 
light what It fell was “pci'version" of 
the Anti-defection law “For the first 
time in the country's hisloi 7 , Mr V.P. 
Singh said, “we have a government run 
by a political group which is in a small 
minority and has no political 
legitimacy." It was, he added, a govern¬ 
ment of defectors. If, according to him, 
defections get respectability, the future 
of democracy would be endangered. 

The Speaker served notice on 38 
JD(S) MPs, a.sking them to show cau.se 
why action under the Anti-detection 
law should not be taken against them 
and why they should not be dis¬ 
qualified from Lok Sabha membership. 
The period pcnnitied to them for reply 
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J was extended more than once. Ul- 
! timately, these MPs, in identical ex- 
j planations, stated that on November 5, 

, 1990, there was a split in the Janata Dal 
and 63 members pledged allegiance to 
j the J.D.(S) group headed by Mr 
Chandra Shekhar. Thus the parent 
Janata Dal organisation and its par- 
■ liamentary parly split. Since ihe Anti- 
defection Act specifically provides that 
cases of parly splits would be treated in 
a class apart and would not attract 
punishment or disciplinary action, they 
should not be disqualified. 

Landmark Verdict: On January 
II, 1991, the Speaker, who has the final 
authority under the law, disqualified 
eight MPs, five of whom were mini¬ 
sters of the Chandra Shekhar ministry, 
including the External Affairs Minister, 
Mr V.C. Shukla, and the Health Mini¬ 
ster, Mr Shakcel-ur-Rahman. The 
Speaker also recognised the November 
5 split in the Janata Parly and the Janata 
Dal (S) as a distinct party consisting of 
54 members. The Speaker’s eagerly- 
awaited decision was given on several 
petitions filed by the Janata Dal against 
39 JD(S) memtxirs seeking the latter’s 
disqualification on the ground that they 
had violated the party whip to vole in 
favour of the motion cxpre.ssing con¬ 
fidence in Mr V.P. Singh on November 
7, and against the Chandra Shekhar 
Government on November 16, 1990. 
Of these MPs, Mr G.S. Saini, later 
resigned membership of the Lok 
Sabha. According to the Speaker, these 
MPs could not claim that they were not 
bound by the Janata Dal’s whip. Nor 
was the pica of a “conscience vote” 
accepted since Mr V.P. Singh’s call on 
the previous day was more in the nature 
of rhetoric and could not override the 
written whip issued by the party. The 
Speaker dealt with the defectors in 
three categories and gave different 
reasons why they attracted, or did 
not attract, the penal provisions of 
the law. 

Lacunae in the Act: The Speaker 
also pointed out that the existing law on 
defections suffered from several 
lacunae in regard to substantive mat¬ 
ters and procedures. “While there can 
be no two opinions that in a democratic 
system freedom of dissent has to be an 
essential ingredient, it has also to be 


accepted that it should be open and 
honest. If dissent is honest, it should be 
ventilated and canvassed openly and 
need not be clandestine and secretive.” 
Equally importaiu is the fact that 
honest dissent involves sacrifice and is 
not motivated with self aggrandise¬ 
ment. 

71ic Speaker also elaborated on the 
difficulties of detennining the timing 
of the split in relation to the timing of 
the expulsion of some members. The 
Election Commission recognised the 
Janata Dal (S) with effect from Decem¬ 
ber 27, 1990. With the recognition of 
the split, the 25 members who had been 
declared “unattached” by the Speaker 
after their expulsion from the parent 
parly (J.D.) automatically became 
members of the JD(S). 

Tlie opposition in Parliament and 
outside naturally hailed the Speaker’s 
ruling. A senior member of the Lok 
Sabha said the verdict was proof that 
India’s democracy was alive and kick¬ 
ing. Mr V.P. Singh said that by his 
forthright and courageous decision, the 
Lok Sabha Speaker had protected 
democracy and halted the erosion of 
the Anti-defection Act. The decision, 
he added, was “historic”; the Sjx^aker 
had upheld the high principles of par¬ 
liamentary democracy by his forthright 
ruling. He had set a precedent whereby 
It would be known to all defectors that 
they cannot reap benefits from their 
unprincipled action. Other Janata Dal 
leaders held the view that the Speaker 
had strictly followed the provisions of 
the 10th Schedule of the Constitution 
and had upheld the dignity of the 
House. 

However, Mr Chandra Shekhar 
made it known that the Ministers who 
had been disqualified from the mem¬ 
bership of the House won’t resign and 
would remain Ministers even while not 
being M.P.s. So his Government 
“remained unaffected”. Under the 
Constitution, anyone can be appointed 
Minister for six months but within that 
period he must get elected from some 
Constituency as .staled in Art. 75(5). 
This provision was meant to accom¬ 
modate persons of outstanding merit in 
diverse fields. It was on this ground 
that two top scientists. Dr Raja Raman- 
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I na and Dr G.K. Mcnon, were appointed 
I Ministers of the V.P. Singh Cabinet. 
Any move to remain in office even 
after losing membership of Parliament 
through disqualification is morally 
wrong, though this course may be dic¬ 
tated by political expediency. Un¬ 
deniably, political morality demands 
prompt exit of the disqualified Mini¬ 
sters. They can of course be reinducted 
into the Cabinet after they gel re¬ 
elected to Parliament. But value-based 
conduct, especially in the political 
arena, has become rare. 

Two other aspects of the issue call 
for notice. One, it is a point to be con¬ 
sidered whether it is right to entrust the 
authority to disqualify an MP from 
membership to just one individual, 
however competent he may be. It 
would be better to constitute a top-level 
body for this purpose, or the final 
decision should rest with the President 
of India who has a set of advisers. 
vSecond, the possibility of a conflict be¬ 
tween the legislature and the judiciary 
has been avoided by the Speaker who, 
in conformity with established prac¬ 
tice, refused to accept the directive of 
the Delhi High Court to stay the action 
and not to disturb the status quo. As 
good sense would have it, the High 
Court itself recognised the supremacy 
of Parliament. 

While a confrontation between 
two arms of the country’s constitution¬ 
al set-up has been avoided and the 
supremacy of the sovereign Parliament 
affirmed, the point has to be further 
reviewed so as to pul the position in 
right perspective and avoid such con¬ 
flicts in future. The High Court mu.st 
not become a third chamber with 
authority to intervene in matters com¬ 
ing before the Lok Sabha Speaker. 
The Lok Sabha has affirmed that the 
Speaker’s powers to dispose of 
complaints from parlies are ab¬ 
solute. 

In the past also, it needs to be 
noted, the courts have regarded the 
powers of legislatures as outside their 
purview. The Anti-defection Act, while 
conferring the final power on the 
Speaker simultaneously put the i.ssue 
outside the ambit of courts. 
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New Lease of Life for U.N. 


For the greater part of the period | 
since its establishment, the U.N. 
temamed an ineffective ori^anisation, 
occasionally prompting the question 
whether it was servinj^ any purpose at 
all. Many asked whether it was a mere 
showpiece—and a highly expensive 
one at that. But since the Gulf cn.sis 
began, the U.N. has come to life and 
has displayed more activity than ever 
before. What are the pro.spects of this 
organisation at last achieving its ob¬ 
jectives? 

T he United Nations was established 
after the Second World War in the 
hope that this hotly would ensure peace 
and harmony all over the world, avoid 
wars and armed conflicts in every con¬ 
tinent, apart from guaranteeing human 
rights, promoting justice and carrying 
on various other constructive and posi¬ 
tive functions. The expectations were 
not abandoned despite the numerous 
failures in many sorely troubled con¬ 
tinents. 

In fact, each Secretary-General of 
this organisation stressed the impor¬ 
tance and the key role in world peace¬ 
keeping of this body. For instance, in 
May, 1959, Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjoeld slated: “we need the 
UN for the constructive additions it of¬ 
fers in international attempts to resolve 
conflicts of interest. We need it as an 
executive organ and for the negotiating 
possibilities it opens up.” 

But all the hopes pinned on this 
expensive “glass-house” in New York 
were belied, at any rate until August, 
1990, when urgent action was called 
for to diffuse the tense situation created 
by mighty Iraq’s blatant aggression 
against tiny Kuwait which was virtual¬ 
ly gobbled up by arrogant Saddam 
Hussein. In earlier cases of unlawful 
actions in the international arena, the 
UN did too little and too late, with a 
few exceptions. Power-ob.se.ssed dic¬ 
tators in big and small countries made 
short shrift of the widely accepted prin¬ 


ciples of civilised behaviour and got 
away with it. 

It became evident that the basic 
purpose to maintain peace and security 
and, to that end, take collective security 
measures for the removal of threats to 
peace and settle international disputes 
peacefully, was not being fulfilled. 
Quite a number of member-countries 
defaulted in paying up their annual 
subscriptions, fixed in accordance with 
their GDP and annual revenue. When¬ 
ever a UN decision or policy did not 
suit any major Power such as the Soviet 
Union and the USA, the country with¬ 
held its share. The most notable defaul¬ 
ter in recent years was the USA which 
was among the sponsors of this interna¬ 
tional organisation and provided 
several facilities for its establishment, 
besides paying the lion’s share of the 
funds. The rea.son was that the UN was 
no longer dominated by the USA and 
its allies; the 159-member General As¬ 
sembly had a majority belonging to the 
Third World who voted against the US 
pretty often. On finding that the or¬ 
ganisation was not subservient to its 
wishes, the U.S. became almost hostile 
to it. The withholding of generous U.S. 
subscriptions caused a financial crisis 
in the UN which became broke to such 
an extent that at one stage it did not 
have funds even to meet its expenses, 
including its bloated staff salaries. 

So, the UN failed to become a major 
instrument of world peace. It did not 
prevent genocide in East Bengal; it took 
no action to thwart the brazen-faced ag¬ 
gression launched by Pakistan against 
India. Fhe US rained death on Vietnam; 
Israel forcibly occupied Arab and Pales¬ 
tinian territories in West Asia; it could 
not check the cruelties coniinually in¬ 
flicted by the South African whites on 
the blacks. In the U.S. itself the Negroes 
were treated as abominable creatures, 
not as human beings who deserved to 
enjoy full and equal rights in the leading 
and highly progressive democracy. Civil 
rights were denied to millions of people 


around the world, but the UN could do 
little about this m uter either. 

New Lease of I.ife: The sudden 
invasion of Iraq against Kuwait on 
August 2 last year in violation of all 
rules of international conduct seemed 
to have injected new life and activity 
into the UN. It is said to have come into 
its own—an effective apparatus to 
i solve problems through cooperation. 

1 For the first lime in its hisUiry the UN 
j look a drastic step on November 20, 

I 1990, when it issued what amounted to 
! an ultimatum that cleared the way for 
I war against Iraq in order to compel it to 
j vacate the aggression and withdraw its 
i forces from Kuwait. Ihe UN action 
I was described as a major step towards 
peace. The deadline fixed was January 
15. 1991. 

The UN resolution (No678) clear¬ 
ly stated that if the directive was not 
implemented by the fixed dale, the UN 
member-Staies could use all necessary 
measures to make Iraq pull out its for¬ 
ces from the illegally occupied ter¬ 
ritory. So in case of non-compliance a 
war could be waged by the UN mem- 
j bers. 'fhal was the UN Security 
Councirs llth resolution on the Iraq 
issue, the earlier 10, passed in quick 
succession, had been ignored by Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein who is ob- 
ses.sed with power and notorious for 
defying world opinion. The resolution 
was opposed only by three countries— 
the Arab Republic, Yemen and Cuba. 
China, which had supported the earlier 
UN resolutions on Iraq, abstained on 
this one. International observers 
described this resolution as a landmark 
in the evolution of “:he effective sen¬ 
tinel of international law”. China ex- 
j plained that since Iraq had not taken 
any step, even a small one, lo^withdraw 
from Kuwait, it did not deem it right to 
oppose the UN resolution. The Council 
later passed another resolution on 
Iraq—12lh in the series. 

But things are not what they seem. 
A superficial view would nnply that the 
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UN has at last become an eHcciive 
voice of humanity, or at any rale of ail 
peace-loving people around the globe, , 
and that this body would not ucl under i 
pressure of any Su/x'r Power. A close j 
analysis of the Securiiy Council resolu- i 
tions indicates that the UN has in fact ! 
bowed to America’s persistent pres- 1 
sure. i 

To give a concrete instance, the I 
Security Council resolution, passed | 
towards the end of August, IW), |x;r- , 
mitted only a minimum use of force— 
and that too only for the limited 
purpose of enforcing mandatory sanc' 
tions approved by the Council. But the 
US went full steam ahead and 
threatened the use of force to starve the i 
Iraqi army of any supplies and the 
people of food. The US apparently m- : 
terpreted the resolution as a mandate ; 
for mounting a lull-scale offensive | 
against Mr Saddam Hussein. 'Hie in- ' 
dications were clear; the US President ! 
was eager to make a terrible example of i 
Mr Saddam Hussein. I'he motive is | 
also political and involves Mr Bush’s ! 
pei*sonal prestige. The next Presiden¬ 
tial election is due m 1^92 and the US 
President keeps that in view. 

Again, the UN Security Council j 
resolution passed in the middle of j 
August did not sanction a naval block- • 
ade but merely called upon member- j 
countries not to have any trade j 
relations with Iraq. But the US 
mounted a naval blockade and 
deployed ships to physically prevent I 
import or export of commodities. The | 
presence of the US and British naval j 
forces smacked of threats to use force | 
for commercially isolating Iraq. I’he i 
notable aspect is that the US is having i 
virtual command of the UN Council, | 
getting resolutions pas.sed to suit its , 
aims and purposes. I 

Big Powers in Unison: Another j 
notable aspect is that, perhaps lor the , 
first lime in recent years, all the five j 
pemianeni members of the UN (US, | 
USSR, Britain, France and China) j 
acted in unison on Iraq’s invasion of i 
Kuwait. It may be noted that the ; 
framers of the UN Charter expected | 
these five nations to act logeiher. j 

On August 11, 1990, the Big Five ■ 
resolved to accept a plan lor estab¬ 
lishing a UN Transitional Authority in 
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Cambexha (UNTAC) which would be a 
virtual UN (jovemment in that hapless 
and conlhct-torn country. That was a 
promising deveiopment go the credit of 
the U.N., especially the ceaseless peace 
elforts and mediation ol the Secretary- 
General, Mr .lavier Perez de Cuellar. 
One, the Afghan accords of April 14, 
19S8, and second, the termination of 
the Iraq-lran w ar which lasted for eight 
years (1980-88). These achievements 
have generally been taken in well-in¬ 
formed quarters as indicative of the 
world organisation’s potentiality for 
settling disputes. 

But two aspects of the U.N.’s new 
I lie need to be taken note of. One, the 
series of resolutions on Iraq passed by 
the UN Securiiy Council in record time 
were possible because of the detente 
between the Super Powers and end of 
the Cold War. It may be assumed there¬ 
fore that if the USA and ihe Soviet | 
Union had not resolved their differen- j 
ces and agreed to give up their rivalries . 
in various theatres of conllicl and also i 
ended their frantic race for armaments , 
and military bases, the U.N. would i 
have remained where it was—in a slate 
of inaction, an organi.sation which most I 
countries could ignore as a mere debal- > 
mg society without any teeth what- : 
soever. It would therefore be correct to i 
conclude that the end of the Cold War 
and the provisional infrequent succes¬ 
ses of the UN were not due to the ef¬ 
forts of the world body. Vhc 
compulsion of circumstances, notably 
the internal turmoil which greatly I 
weakened the Soviet Lin urn, ac¬ 
count for Its withdrawal from the 
scene. 

Second, the Security Council 
resolutions on Iraq were passed under 
virtual dictation of President Bush who 
pulled all the strings. The US, like other 
countries, does what suits its national i 
interests, and it manages things in the | 
Security Council through subtle 
manoeuvres. At present, the US is in 
almost complete command of the UN 
Council. It is unlikely to approve any 
resolution or course of action that 
damages its prestige. 

Main posers: The point to be 
considered by all countries is whether 
the UN should be dictated to by any 
Super Power pursuing its selfish inter- 
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csls, or whether it is to function cop- 
tinuously as a peace-promoting or- 
gunisation serving all countries, big 
and small. The danger of a monopoly 
of power cannot be glossed over. After 
all, as veterans will recall, the League 
of Nations established after World War 
I (1914-1918) failed because several 
members pursued their naiTow inter¬ 
ests and ignored those of the world as a 
whole. 

History has a tendency to repeal 
itself, especially when the destructive 
tendencies persist. The factors that 
cau.sed the collapse of the League of 
Nations may become operative again. 
That would signal the failure of the 
UN. In that eventuality, the internation¬ 
al rivalries and jealousies might be 
revived again. This is a dismal and 
depressing thought, but it cannot be 
brushed aside. The five permanent 
members ot the Security Council have 
been cynically described by critics as 
“selfish fixers" who are concerned 
more with their own militaiy might anil 
political influence than the genuine 
interests of the vast majority of 
mankind. 

While human nature and the basic 
motives of various countries cannot he 
drastically changed, what can be 
changed—and indeed should be 
changed—is the constitution of the 
U.N. Council, particularly the (’harler 
of the UN as approved at San Franscis- 
co in 1945. For instance, the power 
given to the five supremos to “kill" 
(veto) any resolution that is approved 
by the other members of the Council 
and which may be in world interest but 
which does not quite fit in \vilh the 
policy objectives, political or military 
strategies of any veto holder. This veto 
power should be done away with 
since it confers the authority to over¬ 
rule the will of the majority of world 
nations. 

Imperfect organisation: Nor can 
another reality be ignored. The UN is 
an imperfect organisation in a world; it 
is Itself full of Haws, chinks and sel¬ 
fishness, insatiable ambitions to seize 
power and territory. Really effective 
means of promoting global jx^ace and 
ending wars are timely diplomacy, a 
humane approach and respect for 
i others’ rights and sovereignly. 
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Banking Industry: Failing Health 


Never Mnee July. 1969. when 14 
major hanks in India weie 
nationalised, has the country's hank- 
ini> industry been in siu h poor health 
as it IS now Woise. the sickness is 
i*rowin^{> 

Is the hanking system about to col¬ 
lapse'^ Some experts have cautioned 
that unless the requisite correctives 
are applied in 1991, the state ofajfairs 
nu^ht ^et out of contiol 

1. Background 

F ourteen major banks having 
(leposils exceeding Rs 50 crore 
each were taken over by the Cjovern- 
menl under an ordinance issued on July 
10, I960. Six more commercial banks 
were taken over on April 15, 1080. Al¬ 
though there are about 100 private 
banks operating in the countiy (24 of 
them are large enough to be capable of 
playing a significant role in the 
country's fiscal system), the major part 
IS being played by the nationalised 
banks. Light of these State-managed 
banks have turned sick and it is feared 
that some more may fall sick in the 
coming months if the necessary 
remedies are not devised and enforced 
without delay during the year 1001 and 
the subsequent years. 

Among the main objectives of the 
eounti 7 's public sector banking system 
were outlined in Parliament when the 
relevant ordinance was issued. Notable 
among these objectives were: 
mobilisation of people’s .savings to the 
largest possible extent and utilising 
them for pr(x.luetivc purposes, o|)era- 
lions to be governed by a larger social 
purpose and subjected to close public 
regulation; meeting the legitimate 
credit needs of the private .sector, in¬ 
dustry and trade, big and small; cater¬ 
ing to the requirements of the 
productive sectors of the economy and 
in particular those of farmers, small- 
scale industrialists and self-employed 
professional groups; attending to 


neglected and backward areas, and ■ 
promoting growth by encouraging 
new, progressive entrepreneurs and | 
curbing the use of bank credit for ; 
speculative or other iinpixxiuctive pur- | 
poses 

Not even the most enthusiastic ad¬ 
vocate of bank nationalisation would 
claim that all these objects have been 
achieved. Even allowing for the usual 
exaggeration in the statements of most 
politicians, there is a point in the asser¬ 
tions made by the Orissa Ch.ef Mini¬ 
ster, Mr Biju Patnaik, at Cuttack on 
January 1, 1001 that the entire banking 
system should be overhauled forthwith 
since it has defeated the very purpose 
of nationalisation The banks were 
nationalised, he added, to help the mil¬ 
lions of poor people in the country. But 
ultimately, the big business houses 
have been getting the maximum 
benefits from the banks Ix'cause of the 
bank managements' mistrust of the 
poor. He even warned both the (Jovern- 
ment and the bankers that a day would 
come when the 50 crore people living 
below the poverty line would come and 
occupy the tall buildings of the banks 
and the hotels financed by them and 
kick the officers out, if the banks did 
not change their policy. 

II. Dismal Realities 

T he effect ol wrong policies, 
favouritism, pressures of 
politicians and failure of the banks* 
loans staff to follow up cases of default, 
has been that a substantial amount of 
public mone>, estimated at Rs 10,000 
crore, is locked in sick units (many of 
them |)erpctually in pmr health and 
possibly beyond redemption). The 
number of these sick units put at 4 
lakh and the amount involved is 
believed to be nearly 10 per cent of the 
scheduled bank advances amounting to 
Rs 104,000 crore (as at the end of 
March, 1090). The actual number of 
I sick units and of the bank money thus 
I locked up may be larger because the 


managements of many banks have the 
tendency to hide and play down their 
lapses anti miscalculations. A well-in¬ 
formed source has, therefore, con¬ 
tended that the ‘‘sticky loans” may be 
more than officially indicated. What 
the banks describetl as “temporarily ir¬ 
regular accounts” may turn out to be 
hopeless cases and likely to cause fur¬ 
ther losses t(^ the banking insiituiions. 

Ol unscrupulous persons, both in 
the banks (the staff) and outside (the 
cusiomeis and beneliciaries on many 
counts), there is appaiently no limit. It 
IS dilficult to keep count t)f the number 
o\' persons who have misused bank 
loans or diverted the amounts bor- 
lowed for certain speedic purpo.ses 
mentioned m writing in the application 
forms, with or without the connivance 
ol bank stall'. Public money, like some 
other government-owned articles and 
public places, is treated as nobrxiy's 
money and hence open for playing 
ducks and drakes with it. 

Bank frauds; Every now and then 
we hear of bank frautls and prevalence 
: of fraudulent practices by key 
I functionaries of banks, either greedy in- 
, dividuals acting on then own, or in col¬ 
lusion with their colleagues or 
customers. I’licse frauds are not con- 
i firierl to any particular part of the 
; country but are widespread. In 1989 
alone as many as 1584 bank frauds in¬ 
volving Rs 5021.67 crore were per¬ 
petrated in the natu)nalised banks. This 
information was given in Parliament 
early in .Ianuai-y, 1001. The cumulative 
t igures of the I rauds committed over the 
past two decades or so since the banks 
were nationalised, if ealeulated ac- 
! curately, woi'ld be mind boggling. And 
I yet the (jovernmeni and the bank 
I managements have not followed up 
; these cases with the requisite eamest- 
I ness. 

I I’he I.ok Sabha's Estimates Com- 
I mittee has also expressed concern over 
j the ad hoc approach in staffing besides 
the slab normal productivity ratios in 
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the public sector banks. The burgeon¬ 
ing trend of establishment expenses is 
also a matter causing concern. 

The Reserve Bank of India, the 
bankers’ bank, which is supposed to 
supervise and regulate the functioning 
of the banks, has occasionally issued 
directives, circulars and guidelines, ad¬ 
vising them to strengthen the control 
mechanism with a view to eliminating 
the scope for malpractices. According j 
to the consolidated data available with | 
the Reserve Bank, the outstanding ' 
amount of bank credit pertaining to | 
sick industrial units as at the end of j 
December, 1988, was Rs 5,528 crorc. | 

III. Code of Ethics 

I n the world of today, there are 
malpractices galore in almost every 
walk of life. Honesty, sincerity, 
earnestness and sense of responsibility 
arc virtues which have disappeared, j 
So, c(xles of conduct, prepared with [ 
much labour and with high hopes, are | 
treated with utter indifference, fhese 
are just filed and soon forgotten. This 
has also been the fate ol the guidelines, 
for various types of activity, issued by 
the Resei've Bank to the hundreds of 
banks and bank branches functioning 
in the countly. 

The Reserve Bank, in a break with 
past practice and policy, recently 
directed the commercial banks to use 
viability as a ma)oi criterion in opening 
a new branch, especially in the urban 
areas. According to the new directive, 
expected to become operative from 
April 1, 1991. there is no need of con¬ 
tinuing the existing policy of branch 
expansion (the branch expansion ac¬ 
tivity has been carried on with a venge¬ 
ance, as It were, to get credit from the 
Government, with the covering of a 
certain population figure in every 
region as the mam objective. Many of 
these bank branches have been found 
to be suffering losses. Moreover, in 
States such as Punjab, branches located 
in distant, isolated areas and having 
inadequate security guards, have fallen 
easy victims to the looting activity in¬ 
dulged in by militants and anti-s(K'ial 
elements, including youth eager to get 
rich quickly and easily. 

The approach to branch expansion 
should, according to the RBI’s new 


policy, take into account the stres.ses 
and strains facing the banking system 
which have got accentuated as a result 
of certain factors. So the branch expan¬ 
sion “fever”, witnessed in the seventies 
and eighties, is not to be continued. 
Future growth of bank offices will be 
governed by certain considerations— 
well-established need, business poten¬ 
tial and financial viability of the 
proposed branches. The Reserve Bank 
has found that the aim of the policy to 
achieve a population coverage of 
17,()()() (1981 census) per bank office in 
rural and .semi-urban areas has been 
largely achieved. 

The country now has an impres¬ 
sive network of bank branches and 
there is hardly any significant un¬ 
banked area left. The latest directive 
will take care of the drain on the public 
exchequer, though the specific aim was 
social good, not profit making. A part 
of the total amount of loans given has 
been misappropriated by middlemen, 
the sureties or guarantors. Of course 
the phase of consolidation of the bank¬ 
ing system should continue. | 

In order to promote self-discipline | 
among the banks and eliminate unheal- | 
thy competition, the Indian Banks As- j 
sociaiion has formulated ground rules ! 
and a code of ethics which, if enforced ' 
strictly, will help in putting the system 
on a sound basis and eliminating the 
faults which have cost the Government 
heavily. The code has been drawn up to : 
present an exact picture of the benefits 
available to depositors and to chan¬ 
nelise the efforts of all banks to 
facilitate the flow of genuine dejxisiis. 
The code is also designed to introduce 
firmness in opening new accounts and 
operations of accounts by the 
depositors. The latter will be 
prevented, as far as possible, from 
using a new account for siphoning off 
funds without the knowledge of his ex- 
Lsting bankers. 

Moreover, the banks have been ad- 
vised not to make contributions or 
donations, in any form, of amounts ex¬ 
ceeding Rs 20,000 to an individual, 
fund, party or institution during any 
financial year. Normal donations 
should not exceed 1 per cent of the 
published profit for the previous year. 
All the deposit .schemes should con- 
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form to the ground rules and the code 
of ethics for mobilisation of deposits. 

In order to check nepotism and the ten¬ 
dency to do a good turn in return for a 
favour, it has been laid down that banks 
should not offer employment to those 
actually instrumental in securing 
deposits for the bank or on recommen¬ 
dation of such persons. Material incen¬ 
tives in cash or kind to staff members 
for deposit mobilisation have been 
banned. 

'^Loan Melas'' and Waivers: 
Repeated warnings have been given by 
financial experts that “loan mela.s” and 
loan waiving schemes are ruining the 
rural credit system. The former 
Reserve Bank Governor, Mr R.N. Mal- 
hotra, warned recently that unless cur¬ 
rent dues were recovered from debtors 
after implementation of the debt relief 
scheme for farmers and artisans, the 
new defaulters would choke the entire 
rural credit system. Relief to needy 
farmers and other weaker sections 
should be provided on a case-to-case 
basis for which arrangements already 
exist, rhesc should replace the loan 
waiver schemes. Cooperative credit in¬ 
stitutions should be strengthened on 
mcxlem lines so as to make them finan¬ 
cially viable. 

Another fomier Governor of RBI 
also came heavily on “loan melas” and 
loan waiver .schemes. These would 
have disastrous consequences, he 
warned. The credit system must not 
become a subject of competitive 
populism nor credit discipline a 
hostage to electoral politics. 

The increasing amount of bank 
credit locked up in non-performing as¬ 
sets is indeed a matter of serious con¬ 
cern. If unchecked, the contagion of 
industrial sickness would spread to 
more banks. Other experts have also 
cautioned against making the credit 
system a scapegoat for erosion of their 
profitability. Bad debts are not con¬ 
fined to agriculture alone. Small-scale 
industries and sick mills also account 
for a fairly large segment of overdue 
and bad bank loans. Now that bank 
.services to the customers have come 
under the purview of the Consumer 
Protection Act, 1986, many banks have 
.set up consumer grievances cells. 
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DEBATE: DISCUSSIOi 


k 


War, Government and Prices 


From the very day the Gulf War 
started, traders (including whole¬ 
salers and retailers) substantially 
raised the prices of essential com¬ 
modities, even though the Govern¬ 
ment’s ^odowns are overflowing with 
f^rain. No effective action has been 
taken by the Centre or the State ad¬ 
ministrations to stop the upward price 
trends. The proposition for di.scussion 
“The Government is totally unfit to 
keep prices under control; the people 
should themselves undertake the 
responsibility.” 


MrA Sir. the view expressed in 
the proposition before the House is so 
obvious and so unquestionable that 
every rational person would readily 
accept it and no one would have any 
convincing reason to oppose it. All of 
us know that, thanks to another good 
monsoon in 1 WO, the country has 
produced bumper crops (foodgrain 
output about 178 million tonnes). The 
markets have been fkxxled with 
foodgrains, especially wheat and rice. 
But selfish and grc‘?dy traders at 
various levels suddenly raised prices 
of edible oils and grain even in Pun¬ 
jab and Haryana as soon as there 
were rumours of a war in the Gulf. 
The traders' profiteering tactics are 
common knowledge. Unscrupulous 
dealers were expected by many 
people to resort to hoarding once 
again so as to create artificial 
shortages and thus push up prices. 
The Government should therefore 
have taken steps well in time (that is, 
in the days preceding the commence¬ 
ment of hostilities) so as to prevent 
businessmen from minting money 


and exploiting the masses by charg¬ 
ing more for wheal, rice, edible oils 
and spices, although there were 
ample stocks of all these commodities 
and there were no shortages. But all 


that the Government did was to issue 
statements, four or five days after the 
prices had risen, that there was no jus¬ 
tification for the price enhancements. 

U asserted that there were ample 
slocks of almost all commodities in 
the country. No action was taken 
against any of the traders who had 
Hceced the people by charging them 
high prices and taking full advantage 
of the scare of shortages, deliberately 
created by the shopkeepers, that sup¬ 
plies were uncertain because of the 
war. ‘‘Uncertainty” may be true in 
case of imported goods, but surely 
wheat and rice are not imported by 
this country. Actually, India has lately 
drawn up plans to export a part of the 
grain in order to earn some foreign ex¬ 
change. There was no shortage of 
grain even in the deficit States, not to 
speak of the granaries such as Punjab, 
Haryana and U.P. And yet in Chan¬ 
digarh, capital of Punjab and 
Haryana, wheal Hour was available at 
a price which was higher than the 
j level a fortnight earlier. Can anyone 
I claim, under these circumstances, that 
I we have an efficient, effective and 
I earnest administration? Has not the 
I Government proved incapable of en- 
' suring supplies of essential goods at 
fair prices? The Ministers merely 
make high-sounding announcements 
and hold out assurances, but the 


traders know that these are empty 
words and mere rhetoric; so they ig¬ 
nore the warnings implicit in official 
pronouncements. The responsibility 
for the lapse is clear. 


MrB Possibly, my predecessor, 
Mr B, has fallen a victim to the wily 
scare-mongers and those who spread 
panic in the wake of the war. Why 
should, I ask, any sensible person 
believe rumours and indulge in panic 
buying of essential commodities and 


thus fall in the shopkeepers’ trap? It is 
no secret that traders in this country 
habitually indulge in hoarding and 
profiteering; so the consumers should 
be cautious and not rush to the shops 
to purchase articles which are not in 
short supply and which would soon 
flow into the markets when the scare 
is over? I admit that the Government 
did not act in time and allowed the 
business community to make hay. But 
it did assure the people that there was 
nothing to worry and that there were 
ample supplies of the daily require¬ 
ments. If the people did not believe 
the assurances and played into the 
hands of the hoarders and shop¬ 
keepers, why blame the Government? 
As for the critics* contention that the 
Government did not make any arrests 
of the culprits who carried on their 
nefarious activity without a check, 
the fact is that the masses themselves 
would have been put to incon- 
venierce if the shopkeepers had 
closed their premises in protest 
against arrests. The Government has 
to take the realities into considera¬ 
tion. One reality is that the people, by 
and large, protest against any harsh 
step taken by the authorities (includ¬ 
ing of course the police) against a 
shopkeeper on whom the consumers 
of a locality depend for essential sup¬ 
plies. Another reality is that public 
opinion in this country (as in other 
countries where the majority of the 
people are illiterate) has not 
developed to the requisite degree. If 
that had not been so every un¬ 
scrupulous shopkeeper and 
businessman would have been sur¬ 
rounded by the overcharged and 
harassed consumer, caught and 
beaten up, or at any rale taken to the 
police for exemplary action. Here, on 
the contrary, the people patiently 
tolerate the profiteering tactics of the 
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; business community, and suffer in 
silence. It is the near-total absence of' 
public support to governmental action 
that enables the business community 
to charge whatever prices they like. 
The buyers do not have the courage 
I to seize the hidden slocks of grains in 
; godowns. The people, it is said, gel 
the government they deserve. A lew 
cases of punishment by the people 
themselves, or of reports to the en¬ 
forcing agencies about the misdeeds 
of a shopkeeper would leach others a 
lesson. Why should we dejKMul upon 
the Government for everything.^ 

MrC Sir, I totally disagree with 
the contentions of rny predecessor, 

Mr B. The Government's spokesmen 
are not justified in their attempts to 
pass the buck to the people for their 
own inefficiency and failures. How 
can the consumers lake the law into 
their own hands and play the role of 
policemen and ("ivil Supplies inspec¬ 
tors? If they were to do .so and catch 
hold of an erring, greedy shopkeeper, 
beat him up and drag him to a police 
station, the police would take action 
against such members of the public. 
Moreover, it is common knowledge 
that the concerned policemen and the 
Civil Supplies Department staff arc 
virtually in the pay of the traders. 
They receive regular “haftas" or 
bribes in other forms for looking the 
other way when the consumers are 
I being fleeced. Has the Government 
taken action against any of the lakhs 
of shopkeepers and other traders who 
have indulged in profiteering since 
the war began? A Central Govern¬ 
ment functionary disclosed on 
January 22 that the Slate administra¬ 
tions have been asked to unearth the 
hidden slocks of essential com¬ 
modities. Has any Slate CJovernment 
done so? None at all There are a few 
consumers’ forums at some urban 
centres, but they have not been active 
during the war days when their ser¬ 
vices were needed most. Again, there 
are specific laws on the statute-book 
empowering the Government, both 
Central and Stale, to raid the 
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I godowns of hoarders and profiteers. 

; Seldom is action taken under these 
j laws. Where a handful of smugglers, 

I hoarders or piofiteers arc arrested, the 
1 culprits have the last laugh by getting 
! themselves released through their 
! high-level contacts, their influence 
; and their well-paid lawyers who find 
all sorts of loopholes in the prosccu- 
■ non case, such as lack of convincing 
evidence and of eye-witnesses. 

Within a day or two the arrested shop¬ 
keepers and other allied culprits are 
back again in their commercial 
premises and start their activity 
without any restriction or vigilance 
by the official agencies. Had the 
I Government been honest, sincere and 
earnest about their duty, the hoarders 
I and profiteers would have remained 
I behind the bars for long periods. 

I Ironically, it is the hapless consumer 
i who suffers, not the culprit. For this 
absurdity, it is the Government which 
is squarely to blame, not the public. 

MrD MrC has presented the 
I case of the silently suffering public 
and bypassed the other angle—the 
Government’s helplessness resulting 
from the lack of public cooperation in 
getting the guilty persons ap¬ 
prehended and punished. Why is it 
that whenever an offender is put on 
trial, no member of the public has the 
courage to appear as a witness in sup¬ 
port of the pro.secution? We are basi¬ 
cally cowards, or we are afraid of the 
wily shopkeepers and profiteers, or 
we just do not have the time to go to 
police stations or the courts to help 
terminate the rule of the profiteers. 
India is a democracy and here the 
Rule of Law prevails. The courts are 
expected to enforce every law but 
when there is no concrete evidence to 
convict an offender, the judiciary is 
helple.ss. It is only in dictaloiships, 
such as the wSoviet Union (until the 
recent pro-demcx:racy convulsions 
and turmoil) and China that profiteers 
and other anti-social elements are 
given exemplary punishment after 
I summary trials without going through 
I the time-consuming processes of law. 


DEBATE; DISCUSSION 

Since we have chosen the path of 
democracy, we must suffer the dismal 
delays which are inherent in a 
democratic set-up. Moreover, as my 
friend Mr B [X)intcd out, the general 
public docs not extend full coopera¬ 
tion to the administration in the task 
of checking prices and apprehending 
the culprits. Our people have fallen 
into the habit of expecting the 
Government do everything for us, 
while most of us are unwilling to 
rai.se our little finger for ensuring dis¬ 
cipline and normal behaviour under 
all conditions, peace or war. If the 
Government, that is our Ministers and 
other politicians in power, fail to do 
: their duty, why do we re-elect them at 
I election lime and why do we not ex¬ 
tend full support to really honest can- 
I didales who may lack the requisite 
' financial resources to l ight an elec¬ 
tion and who do not feel inclined to 
, adopt the cheap gimmicks lor which 
I the third-rate politicians are noto- 
I nous? Why do we allow ourselves to 
I be fooled by inefficient, hypocritical, 

I greedy politicians in every election? 

' It IS in fact out own fault that we have 
i an ineffective government. We cannot 
I of course lake the bureaucracy to 
i task; the officials generally cany out 
I the directives of the Ministers who 
are easily won over by the profiteers 
and other selfish people. There is cor¬ 
ruption at almost every level; so we 
arc not justified in condemning the 
Government for its failure to keep 
prices in check, 'fhe whole system is 
rotten to the core and needs to be 
j streamlined from top to bottom if we 
I are to rid ourselves of enemies of the 
j public such as greedy traders and 
I other un.scrupulous people. The moral 
i deterioration all round has gone n:uch 
loo far. Ixt us, therefore, tackle the 
menace at the grassroots level. With 
this contention, 1 am sure, everyone 
in this Hou.se would readily agree I 
would also like to refer to the chain 
reaction of the price spurt which the 
Government should guard against— 
the inevitable demands for more D.A. 
and higher salaries by employees. 

These cause endless trouble. 
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Argumentative Questions on 
Social and Economic Problems 


The following are the answers to \ 
questions set in the Reserve Hank of i 
India Staff Off icer s ’ Grade B e\ aniina- ' 
fion Paper H (Social and Economic 
Problems i section /. held on January S , 
IWl. The answ'crs to the questions Ket ; 
in Section 11 w ill he published in our | 
ne xt issue 

We thank Mr Ram Chandra 
Bharat! of Calcutta for sendin\^ the 
question paper to us. 

Q. I. What are the defects in 
the agricultural marketing system in 
India? Discuss the measures taken 
by the (lovernmciit to improve the 
system of agricultural marketing. 

Ans. Since agricullural markeling 
comprises all operaiions involved m 
the movement of farm priKluce and ils 
derivatives from I he pix:)ducer to the 
Lillimate consumer (and this involves 
farmers, middlemen and consumers), 
many defects have crept in the system. 

One. The development of ihe 
maiketing sysiem is not commensurate 
with Its impoitance in the country's 
economy. Many ol the practices 
adopted by ihe farmers who have a 
surplus lo be marketed arc obsolete. So 
al.so are the methods used by the mid¬ 
dlemen who operate in the nuindis at 
vaiious stages of the disposal of 
produce. I hese practices are in effect 
unfair from the standpoint of the 
farmers who ilo not get full value for 
the commodity they bring for sale. 
True, the process of modernisation of 
markets has been started by the 
Government at various placc'^, but the 
pace of progress is very slow and 
leaves much to be desiiied. 

Two. While agricultural produc¬ 
tion has increased rapidly as a result of 
the Green Revolution, involving the 
adoption of high-yielding seed 
varieties and of modern fann technol¬ 
ogy, the number of markets and of 
functionaries has not increased propor 
lionately. Nor have the markeling ser¬ 
vices and facilities improved 


adequately to cope with the situation. 
The markets are constructed hap¬ 
hazardly, without any sound plan. 

Apart from the fact that the 
sanitary conditions are not satisfactory, 
there is the more distressing fact that 
even now a bumper crop (which leaves 
larger marketable surplus with the 
farmers) brings virtual chaos m the 
markeling sysiem. This is due lo the 
inadequacy of storage and transport 
facilities. 

Three. Cheap market llnance is not 
available. The farmer needs credit until 
the crop surplus is sold, but he cannot 
get it for a variety of reasons. So he has 
either to fall back on the traditional 
moneylender and pay a very high rale 
of interest (which eats up a good part of 
his produce) or go without any credit 
That implies a setback to him. Such 
facilities as aie provided by the 
(jovernment arc monopoli.sed by the 
larger, more mnuential tarmers. The 
small farmer is left in the lurch. The 
number ol constantly supervised, regu¬ 
lated markets with fully satislaciory ar¬ 
rangements is far below the 
requirements. At other centres ilie 
farmer is at the mercy ol the “arhtiyas” 
and their agents who are notorious for 
short weighing and defrauding the 
peasant m many other ways 

Measures to improve system: 
Most of the Stale Governments and 
also the Cv'ntral administration profess 
lull sympathy for the farmers who con¬ 
stitute vital vote banks. But it has been 
found that the policies they adopt 
benefit mostly the bigger landlords; the 
petty peasants benefit little. I’he bigger 
landlords have ample storage facilities 
of iheir own and can afford lo keep 
their surplu.ses in leak-proof store 
houses, or under other adequate covers, 
for many months. The small farmer has 
perforce lo rush his produce lo the 
"JnandrC whatever the prices because 
he is 111 a vulnerable position and has to 
get cash to meet his needs and obliga¬ 
tions. 


His capacity for bargaining is very 
limited. His ignorance about the 
procurement prices fixed by the 
Government, the permissible deduc¬ 
tions for moisture, inferior quality, and 
foreign matter, that is, imcleaned grain, 
etc, not to speak t)f exploitation by the 
gram procurement inspectors and other 
oflicial staff, all result m losses to him. 
On the other hand, the bigger fanners, 
who enjoy the full patronage of offi¬ 
cials, inspectors and others, derive 
ample benefit. They get richer with 
evciy cri>p while the poor ones live 
from hand to mouth. 

The (jovernment appoints 
Agricultural Maiketing Advisers and 
Market Gommittees. but there is so 
much of corruption and inefficiency 
that the basic purpose of these 
measures remains largely unfulfilled. 

The siructures of the (Y’litral 
Warehousing (.'oiporalion are not 
enough lo store all the gram produced, 
especially in the counliy's granaries— 
Punjab, Harvana anti 1'.P. The existing 
storage capacity is wholly inadequate. 
There is pilferage at several storage 
centres, lx*si(les the 20 pet cent lo.ss of 
stored grain caused by pests of several 
varieties. I here is hardly any space for 
petty farmers' suiplus, even though it 
may be small fheir hurried sales have 
not been pievenletl by the Agriculture 
Department. 


INDliSTRIALDKVKLOPMENT 

Q. 2. Kvaluute the indu.strial 
development in India during the 
. planning period. 

Ans. During the period of India's 
; seven five year plan^^, rapid progress 
has been made in the industrial arena. 

I The strides have been in both quality 
, and variety. During the Sixth Plan the 
: average growth rate was particularly 
! satisfactory—6 per cent annually. Al- 
I most all groups of industries con- 
' tributed lo this increase, the growth has 
! been marked in petroleum products, 
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chemicals and chemical products, 
metal products, electronics and other 
electrical machinery, transport cquip- 
\ ment and power generation. 

( The share of the manufacturing 
sector in the net domestic product at : 
constant prices increased from 13.4 per 
cent in 1970-71 to 15percent in I9S4- 
85. Almost each successive Plan saw 
expansion and diversification of the in¬ 
dustrial structure, with the estab¬ 
lishment of new units in certain fields 
as well as expansion of existing 
enterprises. 

A notable development during the 
planning period has been the sharp in¬ 
crease in the number of public sector 
enterprises. In 1951 there were only 
five non-departmental public undertak¬ 
ings with an investment of Rs 29 crorc. 

By March 31, 1985, the number had 
risen to 221 with an investment of Rs 
42,811 crore. Among the public sector 
products are steel, coal, aluminium, 
copper, heavy and light engineering 
products, fertilisers, basic chemicals, 
drugs, minerals, petroleum products, 
locomotives, aircraft and ships. 

The Industrial Policy Resolution 
of 1948 stressed the importance of en¬ 
suring a continuous increase m produc¬ 
tion and equitable distribution. There 
were shortfalls in several areas during 
the first four Plans, especially in terms 
of production and investment. The 
revised policy of 1956 gave a more 
precise direction towards accelerating 
the growth of industrialisation and, in 
particular, expanding the public sector 
and also building up a large coopera¬ 
tive sector. The emphasis has been on 
the Stale assuming a predominant role 
and direct responsibility for estab- 
li.shing new industries requiring con¬ 
siderable capital and also allowing the 
private sector to develop others. 

The 1956 resolution has been 
revised and its scope extended several 
times—the 1973 policy statement, the 
changes made in 1980, the liberalisa¬ 
tion trends since then and the facilities 
made available during the Seventh 
Plan. In the Fourth Plan the production 
had remained substantially below the 
installed capacity in some critical in¬ 
dustries such as .steel and fertilisers. 

It was in the Sixth Plan, with the 
public sector outlay at Rs 97,500 crore, 
that good progress was made. In most 


I industries the optimum utilization of 

L xisling capacities and quantitative in¬ 
i' crea:-es in output of consumer, capital 
I and intermediate goods were ensured. 
The Seventh Plan envisaged a growth j 
rate of over 8 per cent for industiy. The 
average growth rate has been 5.5 per 
cent per annum. 

UNEMPLOViVfENT IN INDIA 

Q. 3. Describe the nature and 
magnitude of unemployment in 
India. Explain the role that commer¬ 
cial banks can play in the solution of 
this problem. 

Ans. Millions of young people are 
jobless in the country because of the 
soaring population, inadequacy of 
employment opportunities, their lack 
of the requisite qualifications and train¬ 
ing, disinclination of educated people 
to take up manual or other occupations 
which they think are undignified, the 
predominance of theoretical or arts 
education instead of more vocational 
and technical training. 

The magnitude of unemployment 
can be judged from the fact that there is 
a heavy backlog from year to year, with 
the ill-planned system of education ad¬ 
ding lakhs of people to the ranks of the 
jobless. The backlog of unemployment 
at the outset of the Seventh Plan was 
put at 92 lakh. The net addition to the 
labour force was estimated at 394 lakh. 
More and more jobs are of course being 
generated by every Five Year Plan. For 
instance, the Sixth Plan generated 356 
lakh Standard Person Years (work for 8 
hours a day for 273 days in a year of 
employment opportunities). The addi¬ 
tional employment generation during 
the Seventh Plan was put at 403.6 lakh 
Standard Person Years. 

The Government's National 
Employment Service comprising a net¬ 
work of Employment Exchanges 
spread throughout the country, assists 
job seekers, including the special 
groups such as the handicapped ex-ser¬ 
vicemen, Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, women, etc, through 
placements against jobs notified by 
employers. The Employment Service 
also provides vocational guidance, 
employment councelling, collection 
and dissemination of employment 
market in formation. As the following 
figures will show, the actual place¬ 


ments are inadequate and totally dis¬ 
proportionate to the number of ap- 
I plicants. Ihe registrations for jobs in 
/ 1 985 were 58,215,000, while the placc- 
/ ments were only 3,885,000. The ap- 
plicants on the Live Registers of 
' Employment Exchanges in that year 
were 26,270,000. However, even these i 
figures do not convey a precise es¬ 
timate of jobless people in the country 
because thousands of young men do 
not register themselves with the 
Employment Exchanges for various 
reasons. Many of them feel their turn 
may not come for several years in view 
of the slow absorption and the extent to 
which many employers ignore the legal 
requirement for notification of vacan¬ 
cies. Moreover, the private sector 
employers adopt their own practices 
for employing people—favouritism, 
nepotism, preference to nieces and 
nephews, and party pals or their rela¬ 
tions. 

Unemployment is by no means 
confined to urban areas. In fact, with 
the bulk of the people in the rural areas 
living below the poverty line, the prob¬ 
lem of unemployment has assumed 
serious proportions. But because of the 
complexities and magnitude of the 
problem, the labour force seeking 
employment is increasing rapidly. The 
increase in population exceeds the 
generation of employment oppor¬ 
tunities. The 1990 estimate of the un¬ 
employed is 20 crore youth. 

Role of Banks: The commercial 
banks can certainly help in providing 
employment to the needy millions by 
giving loans on easy tenns to men and 
women who want to start small-scale 
enterprises and cottage industries or 
buy implements and equipment for 
manufacturing articles which are in 
public demand and can be easily 
marketed. 

The banks can also proN'ide larger 
loans and credit to already established 
entrepreneurs to enable them to expand 
their activity and thus absorb many 
more unemployed persons. Public 
money deposited in banks can thus be 
put to good social uses, as was en¬ 
visaged in the Government’s bank 
nationalisation policy enunciated in 
1969. The policy clearly stated that the 
needs of self-employed professional 
groups should be met. The banks are 
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also required to foster the growth of 
new enterprises and create fresh oppor¬ 
tunities for neglected and backward 
areas in different parts of the country. 

INFI.ATION PROBLEM 

Q. 4. Why, do you think, has in¬ 
flation become a major problem in 
India? Which type of monetary 
policy would you suggest to control 
such inflation? 

Ans. The soaring inflation has 
now reached double figures despite the 
frequent pronouncements by the 
Government that prices would be 
checked soon and prompt steps would 
be taken to bring the guilty to book and 
control the situation. 

The following factors arc respon¬ 
sible for the increasing inflationary 
trends in the country: 

{a) The Government’s pronoun¬ 
cements about strict measures against 
those who are responsible for raising 
prices of essential commodities, the 
profiteers, the hoarders, the black 
marketeers and others are never imple- 
menled with the requisite vigour and 
earnestness. We seldom hear of 
profiteers and hoarders being awarded 
deterrent punishment. If any arrests arc 
made (in itself an uncommon 
phenomenon), the guilty persons 
manage to secure their release by using 
their influence. 

(h) 'fhere is a conflict of interests 
among the politicians m power on this 
i.ssue. This becomes evident through 
the public pronouncements they make 
and the change in emphasis when they 
address public gatherings in various 
areas, rural and urban. Since the 
farmers arc the politicians’ vote banks, 
the political leaders generally talk of 
ensuring good prices to the growers, 
while during their urban tours they 
promise to take steps to check prices 
and punish profiteers and hoarders. 
This duplicity and hypocrisy, and the 
awareness among the greedy traders, 
businessmen and hoarders (who comer 
siojks and thus raise prices at will that 
they will not be made to suffer) en¬ 
courages them to carry on their anti-so¬ 
cial activity at will. 

(c) The endless corruption at 
various levels—inspectors, policemen, 
Civil Supplies Department staff, 
businessmen and middlemen—is 


another factor that is responsible for 
the failure to keep prices in check. 
There is a definite, though secret, 
nexus between wily politicians, 
businessmen and profiteers and smug¬ 
glers. The latter provide funds to 
politicians for elections and they in 
turn, extract the price. 

Monetary Policy: In the arena of 
finance, there are several flaws that 
contribute to inflationary trends. 

The gaping budget deficits, which 
are an annual phenomenon, arc a major 
cause of inflation. In part the deficits 
are caused by developments beyond 
the Government’s control such as the 
oil crisis, other unforeseen develop¬ 
ments and natural calamities neces¬ 
sitating huge expenditure on relief and 
rehabilitation schemes. But ill-con¬ 
ceived and blatantly populist mewisures 
launched merely for vote catching and | 
appeasing certain sections of the com¬ 
munity, also account for heavy, un¬ 
productive expenditure that increases ' 
the budget deficit. 

Moreover, the adoption of the easy 
course of printing more currency notes 
to meet the soaring Government ex¬ 
penditure is another contnbulory fac¬ 
tor. Such expenditure makes nonsense 
of the principles of fiscal discipline and 
control over Government expenditure 
which are essential for bringing the 
runaway inflation under control. 

Strict financial discipline, a firm 
check on unproductive, infructuous 
and politically motivated policies in¬ 
volving a sub.stantial burden on the 
public exchequer, sustained and strict 
control on government expenditure m 
all departments, fruitful utilisation ol 
finances, avoidance of waste in all 
dr'partmenls and the maximum 
economy of petrol and petroleum 
products are necessary. 

TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 

Q. 5. Discuss the weaknesses of 
the Indian IVade Union movement. 
Offer suggestions to .strengthen the 
trade unions in India. 

Ans. For .several reasons—social, 
economic and political—the trade 
union movement in India has not 
developed to the extent to which it has 
in advanced countries such as Britain, 
the USA and France. Selfish labour 
leaders known for limited vision have 
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secured a firm grip on many unions. 
The widespread illiteracy among 
workers and their lack of awarene.ss of 
rights have enabled the trade union 
leaders to exploit their positions. Some 
other weaknesses are: politicisation, 
multiplicity of unions, inter and intra- 
union rivalry, small membership, poor 
finance, low bargaining power, 
reliance on litigation and strikes. 

Many of the leaders are dishonest 
and not sincere; they do not always I 
work for promoting and safeguarding | 
the interests of workers. On the con¬ 
trary, they get secret payments from the | 
factory owners and ihcir PROs. The ' 
regular payments keep them on the side 
of the management and as a result they 
do not call for strikes on flimsy 
pretexts. Many industriali.sts in fact set 
apart tidy sums for keeping the union 
leaders happy, thus viiiually purchas¬ 
ing peace m their establishments. The 
owners know that even a short strike by 
I labour causes heavy looses to them; 
interruptions in the processes ol 
production and marketing of manufac¬ 
tured goods costs them heavily. 

Besides, there is loo much of 
politics in trade unionism in this 
country. True, workers have political 
j rights also, but the manner and extent 
i to which political parlies control some 
j trade unions verges on the absurd. 

Suggestions for strengthening 
I trade unionism: Since the formation 
I of trade unions is permitted under the 
i law of the land, the hostile attitudes of 
' .some employers should be discouraged 
I III every possible way. The viclimisa- 
I lion of labour leaders, the denial of 
: basic facilities to union activists should 
I be stopped by strict legal steps. 

1 At present, many workers arc com- 
! pelled to participate in political and 
i other activity far removed from the 
i legitimate purpose of a workers’ body. 

I Measures should be taken to eliminate 
' the tendency of some trade union 
, leaders to call for strikes on frivolous 
! grounds merely to rel.^in their positions 
j and establish their leadership. 

The entry of unscrupulous persons 
such as self-.secking outsiders not 
directly connected with industry 
should be banned. Sound trade union 
education, enlightened labour force 
and better quality of life for the 
workers should be ensured. The unions 
should be fully representative. 
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PARAGRAPH- WRITING 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


The ballot is stranger than the 
bullet. 

-Ahra/iitni Luu ohi 

Ballot respects life and piihlic 
opinion whereas bullet silences both. 
Ballot tMicourages licedoni ol c\pics- 
sion and dissent but bullet suppresses 
that freedom and stianizulatcs any dif¬ 
ference of opinion. Ballot IS the symbol 
of civili/ation whcicas bullet is the 
sign of brutality, lust as pen is mightier 
than sword similarly the ballot is 
stronger than the bullet. Tivetits round 
the world during and IWO have 
convincingly relutcil and repudiated 
Mao’s dictum that “Power flows out of 
the barrel of a gun”. Now even the 
cynics have come lound to the view 
that power accjuired through ballot 
defers to the susceptibilities and sen¬ 
sibilities ol the masses whereas the one 
usuifK'd by bullet is blind and biute, 
boiti for the usurper as well as for the 
common man. In a democracy the ul¬ 
timate power belongs to the voter and 
the voter is w ise enough to exercise this 
power wnthoul fear or favour. Such 
people as have enjoyed and tasted the 
power of the ballot, shudder at the very 
thought of lesorting to bullet, either to 
settle their personal scores or to hold on 
to political power. Ballot believes m 
the convention of conviction ovei cckm- 
ciorv, debate, dialogue and discussion 
over suppression, repression and o|)- 
pression. Usurped power, whether on 
the stage ol a drama or m the couit of a 
king, IS like a shatlow, the lile ol which 
is illusoiy as well as elusive. In an age 
of brain over braw n, ballot bin Ills up 
confidence but bullet creates only the 
world ol lears and [)hantoms. 

All men of action are dreamers. 

J(inu‘\ llunckai 

Dreams are the ideals ol great men, 
the outlines of which appear on their 
mind's screen Ivloie thev aie trans¬ 
lated into conciete action and head¬ 
long adventure on the stage ol this 
unpivdiclable woild and its enigmatic 
environment. It does not matter it 
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dreams of men of action fall short of 
their aspiration because vvhat carries 
imjioil and inspiration is the contents 
and contours of dreams. Men of action 
are men of vision and veracity, fhey 
weave the web of their actions in 
dreams and imagination and then em¬ 
bark on the challenging path of life's 
ilrama packed with action and more 
action. 'There may be some amongst us 
who tail to read the tenacity of their 
purpose and pursuit and dub them as 
day-dreamers and builders of castles m 
the air. Some of us may even fail to see 
the strength and stamina of characiers 
of their rash ridicule and raillery but 
men of .iction, propelled and pushed, 
msj)ired and ignited by their dreams, 
seldom get thwarted by what the evil 
tongues vomit. No worth-while action 
IS undertaken mi the spur of a moment 
or at the instigation of some instant fad 
or fashion. Behind all great deeds, 
whether done m the field of science or 
technology, art or literature, humanism 
or spiritualism, the patronage and 
power of imagmalion-cum-dreams is 
neither an irrelevant nor an irreverent 
inspiration. 

Reputation is a bubble which a 
man bursts when he tries to blow it 
for himself. 

-limma Car I don 

Repuialion is a tru.st reposed by 
men and women in the person ol theii 
veneration and admiration. I'he owner 
earns it through service and sacrifice. It 
IS buttle like glass and insubstaiilial 
like a bubble It can be sustained and 
consolidated by constant vigil and 
iruthful living. It requires no time to 
become notoriety if used toi self- 
promotion and self-aggrandisement It 
takes a nose-ilive if used for the realisa¬ 
tion ol selfish ends and personal 
prosperity. More than a mothei's child. 
It has to be cared and caressed as some¬ 
thing rare bestowed upon and gifted for 
some noble deed or an act of exception¬ 
al quality. The fruits ol reputation are 
exciting as well as exacting. A little slip 
or a fan.\ pa\ is enough to mai one's 


I reputation that has assiduously been 
1 built over the years. In order to guard it 
I against evil tongues and sinister 
i schemes of foes, a man of reputation 
I has to be ever on his toes. One should 
j always be wary of sychophanls and 
time-servers because it is they who, 
with their oily tongues, turn the head 
I and heart of the noble soul. It has been 
observed more than once that men of 
reputation invite the ignominy and ill- 
will of their once ardent admirers be¬ 
cause of their short-sightedness and 
shallow behaviour by indulging them¬ 
selves m the fullilment of their animal 
instincts and mundane desires at the 
cost of sellless sei*vicc iind soul-stirring 
suffcimg for their lellow creatures. 

Kvcrvthing splendid is rare, and 
nothing is harder to find than perfec¬ 
tion. 

Cu cro 

C iod is jx'i icciion. How many of us 
can claim to have achieved perfection 
in then vocation, career, pursuit or 
even obsessive passion. Men of vision 
and vivacity, in all ages, have aspired 
loi the best and the sublimest. Their 
creations, whethci in the domain ol 
fine arts or in the mateiial world ol 
science and technology, have held the 
viewers in a state of thrill and trance 
but on waking, both the critics and ad¬ 
mirers of such splendid works have 
found that the acme of perfection lay 
somewhere else, to have a glimpse of 
: which, ordinaiy [lerccption would not 
do. Hven the ‘Seven Wonders’ of the 
world may have lacked something but 
this cannot be said about the creation ot 
God, both 111 substance and sublimity, 
as the models of perfection in concep¬ 
tion, execution and excellence. Better¬ 
ing the Ix'st has been man's constant 
and conscious concern because to his 
chagrin and inadequacy, he knows that 
to realise the perfect is not just a pious 
wish likely to lie granted but it entails 
meditation, self-abnegation and above 
: all self-oblivion because perfection lies 
! ‘at the heart of things' and ‘things' arc 
' the creation of God. 





PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


Get Rid of Wasting Emotions like 
Guilt and Worry 


W orry and guill are natural emo¬ 
tions. But it IS unnatural to think 
that they must be nursed or they cannot 
be got rid of. Both are serious per- 
sonalily handicaps. Guilt always j 
belongs to actions done in the past i 
whereas worry relates to present or Tu- i 
lure. Neither brooding over the past 
nor worrying about the future is going 
to change your realistic position. Both 
are the biggest wasting operations you 
can launch against yourself. 

Both “paralyse” you. One affects 
you because you brood over the dead 
past. I’he other because you worry over 
the future. In simple words, these two 
wasting emotions have caught you in 
their vicious grip. They have airested 
your past as well as your future. Robert 
Burdette has said, “It is not the ex¬ 
perience of today that drives men mad. 

It IS the remorse of something that hap¬ 
pened yesterday and the dread of what 
tomorrow may disclose.” 

Cast a careful look around and you 
will see lots of people sunk in the blues 
on this count. Maybe you arc one of 
them. If it is so, you must make a con- | 
certed effoit to step out from this /.one. | 
You must strive to emerge from this 
twilight existence. You must .spray- 
clean your mind. If you throw the 
powerful spray ol reason on these two 
/ones, you will see before your eyes the j 
little vicious bugs called “w” and “g” | 
running away from you. 

It is interesting as well as instruc¬ 
tive to see how guilt grows its grip on 
us. Just lecollect to yourself how you 
feel when you think of something over 
which you feel “guilty”. You at once 
feel bad, at times terribly bad. You have 
begun to manufacture your own 
misery. You go wherever you will, you 
carry your mi.sery along. Strangely, the 
more you immerse yourself in this feel¬ 
ing, the more unhappy you get. In other 


words, guilt IS self-generating 
machine. And it is you yourself that has 
willingly or unwillingly turned your¬ 
self into one. 

Have you ever asketl yourself why j 
it happens like this? There are powerful ' 
cultural reasons and compulsions. 
Right from your early days you were , 
taught to be gocKl. If you were not good 
at times, you were taught to feel bad 
about It. In other words, for wrong 
done or good not done, you w^ere sup- | 
po.sed to feel guilty. Lack of feeling of j 
i guilt meant you were a devil. You did j 
I not possess enough good m you. So ihe i 
[ foundation of the guilt-manufacturing j 
I factory was laid inside you. Without | 
; your knowing much about it, you have ! 
started demonstrating your neurosis. 

This demonstration whether it is i 
overt or not is one of the mosi useless ' 
forms of behaviour. It makes you spend 
colossal amounts of emotional energy 
over things which are not going to help 
you one bit in your success, 'flic reason 
is simple. You have already 
“paralysed” yourself over something ; 
which is beyond redemption. No 
amount of guill nursing on your pail i 
will change the past. 

This however does not mean that ' 
yc,u cannot make use of the mistakes ! 
you have committed in the past. Regrei 
is a milder feeling. Regret can be con¬ 
verted into reward. If you are simply 
learning from your past and deciding to 
avoid your past mistakes, it is not guilt- ; 
nursing. Learning from the past is a i 
healthy and whole.some piocess of i^er- i 
soiiality development. 

While guilt can stem from 
childhood happenings, it can also be 
self-imposed. The latter is more hami- , 
ful. It shows though an adult, you have 
chosen the path which only a child 
adopts. This is unwise and useless li 
renders you no service. 


One serious handicap in overcom¬ 
ing guill complex is your cultural hang¬ 
up. Right from lender age, you have 
been nursed on the notion that enjoying 
life IS a sinful activity Having fun is 
not [K'rmilted. It results into permis- 
cuity. Nobody ever drew a sensible line 
between healthy enjoymeni and clean 
fun. 'Hie result is that even when you 
are engaged in innocent activity, you 
lend to think that you are doing some¬ 
thing wrong. Some invisible moralist is 
watching your conduct Since you arc 
not coming up lo his mark, you are 
guilty. You iire miserable. You are 
“paralysed”. All this is sheer hogwa.sh. 
Clean fun, healthy entertainment are 
your rights. There is no need lo have 
hang-ups over these two. b'ree yourself 
4rom these guilt producing areas. 

Here is one illustration. 1 know of 
a person who enjoyed jokes sometimes 
bawdy ones loo. But he fell guilty on 
hearing or narrating a bawdy one. It 
was only when he was told ihat there 
was nothing wrong or terribly sinful 
about bawdy jokes, that sex is a part of 
life that he grew out of his guilt com¬ 
plex. Cultural restraints-in our .society 
put restrainis. Guilt is self-impo.sed. 
The point is you can learn lo enjoy 
pleasurable things without being 
haunted by a sense of guilt. The cul¬ 
tural restraints are not meant lo be vio¬ 
lated. You will feci a disciplined and 
balanced person free from the load of 
guilt. 

It may not occu*^ lo you but the 
stark fact \< that guilt is resorted to 
because you ihmk it “pays”. It 
eliminates the urgency of concentrat¬ 
ing on the present. You nosedive back 
to the past and think you are engaged in 
a serious exercise of purifying your¬ 
self. Like so many other mechanisms, 
guilt IS avoidance technique lo shift 
your mental activity away from the 
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preseni. 

You think ihat by t'ceWng guilty 
enough you free yourself from the 
wrong. This iittiludc is typicnl and can 
be compared fo that of a prisoner- 
syndrome from which our society suf¬ 
fers m a mighty big way. It thinks that 
by pulling the “guilty” person behind 
the bars lor long enough cures or pures 
him of Ins wrongs. Our judiciary works 
on the principle that longer the period 
of sentence, the greater the chances of 
purification. Could there be anything 
more disastrous? Apply the principle to 
you and find out the kind of injustice 
you have been inllicting on yourself. 

This kind of attitude is also used 
for passing the buck. By brooding over 
it, you get sufficient time to find out a 
scapegoat on whom you easily transfer 
the responsibility. And you know that 
the greatest sign of an immature pev- 
sonality is to lake or face responsibility. 

By shedding grief, weeping over 
your past errors or giving expression to 
your guilt ridden complexes you can 
win the sympathy of a large number of 
people. You know it if you have tried 
the trick. But once it develops into a 
habit pattern, you will be the greatest 
loser. You will do everything to win 
others’ sympathy and nothing to rid 
yourself of your complexes. Stop it 
from today. From NOW. 

Now even if you are a chronic 
case, do not worry. We are here to help 
you out. The first and most important 
thing for you to remember is that your 
conduct is of your own choice. No one 
has inflicted it upon you. To free your¬ 
self from it, you do not need iinybody’s 
help or direction. The choice is yours. 
All that you have to do is tell yourself 
that you do not like your own conduct. 
That you want to free yourself from 
this handicap. The ground is .set for 
next step. The spade work is done for a 
guilt-free personality. Here are the 
.steps: 

Past is an abstract notion. It is gone 
into history. You cannot change it. If 
I you try to play fool with it you will be 
I feeling all the more guilty. Perhaps this 
will not sound more convincing. Tell 
yourself: no amount of playing the 
reels of the past on the screen of my 
mind will make me a better personality. 
See the difference! Watch the change 


coming over you! 

You have to ask yourself some per¬ 
tinent questions. The mo.sl important 
being: What am I preventing in the 
present with guilt about the pasf^ ffyou 
begin to work on this questiem in right 
earnest, you will find yourself a dif¬ 
ferent person. You will slop depending 
upon guilt as a prop. 

Acceptance of yourself is not easy 
but one of the greatest ways to over¬ 
come this handicap. You may mentally 
project yourself as a bright brilliant 
being knowing full well that this image 
is a put-on. You also know in the heart 
of your hearts that this image of yours 
is not liked by others. The pointer is 
simple: if your near and dear ones stand 
up to you and contradict your image of 
yourself, do not feel miserable. It is 
natural to live up to your image but not 
at all necessary to seek every one’s 
approval of it! it is most es.sential for 
you to seek your own approval of your 
conduct and actions. Tlie rest is im¬ 
material. Do not brush aside this point 
lightly. Once you no longer need ap¬ 
proval, the guilt for conduct which fails 
to bring approval will not stand in your 
way. You feel guilt-free. 

Reconsider your value system. 
Which values arc the ones dearest, 
clo.sest to you? You will discover that 
there are certain values which you only 
pretend to hold. You are being 
dishonest with yourself. It produces 
guilt. This can be shed by straightening 
your value system. Do not go by codes 
and values imposed by others. Frame 
your own set and stick to them. 

Have a peep into your guilt zone. 
Do collect some data about actions 
which you think produce guilt in you. 
You should be able to see that certain 
things gnaw at the mind without any 
logical force. Others could be dis¬ 
missed in two minutes. Do not let past 
spill over and agonize your present or 
spoil your future. 

Take a good look at the consequen¬ 
ces of your actions. Do not look for 
my.stical explanations. Do not try to 
explain away your actions. Have a 
sound logical system for your be¬ 
haviour and conduct. Be guided by 
whether your actions are going to 
benefit you, harm your interest or just 
lead you down the abyss of guilt. 


Do not let others control your life. 
Once you defuse others' control over 
you, guilt will vanish. The emotional 
remote control and the possibility of 
manipulation will lessen, freeing you 
from the terror of guilt which stems 
from being untrue to your own self. 

The ideal state for complete fulfil¬ 
ment is that of freedom. Now freedom 
is not something which can be given to 
you by others. If it is so, it is no real 
freedom. You will .still be on the leash. 
You can be pulled back any time. You 
will be at the mercy of your giver who 
will certainly extract his pound of 
flesh. Freedom, in the real sense 
means, you have the reigns of your life 
in your own hands. Short of it, you are 
leading a life of mental of emotional 
slavery. 

Freedom should not be mixed up 
with licence. Freedom does not mean 
saying good bye to your respon¬ 
sibilities. On the contrary, it means the 
freedom to make choices to be respon¬ 
sible. But nowhere does it dictate to 
you to be dictated by others. This is 
especially important to be kept in mind 
when their dictates conflict with your 
inner urges and thwart your develop¬ 
ment. “No man is free who is not 
master of himself.” 
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TEST OF REASONING—I 


_ NUMBER SERIKS 

Find out the missing numbers in the series given 
below: 

1. 93; 92; 96; 87;78. 

2. 5; 11; ...;47;95; 191. 

3. 7; 15; 23; 31; 39; 47;.... 

4. 2; 6; 12; 20;.... 

5. 1; 1; 4; 8; 9; 27;.... 

6. 12; 14; 24; 28; ...;42;48. 

7. 11; 19; 12; 18; 13;.... 

8 37; 23; 34; 27; 31; 31;...; 35; 25. 

Numbers in questions 9 to 12 follow the same arran¬ 
gement. Your task is to supply the missing numbers. 


9 
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1 , 


10 
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_L 

26 
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1 28 
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F; 
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T 

76 
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^1 

5 

E 

S 

24 

T 



4 

13 


Answer questions 13 to 16 on the basis of the series of 
numbers given below: 

5377342637271377373432376137 

13. How many threes are followed by 7 but are not 
preceded by 1 ? 

(</) 2 (6) 3 (c) 4 (d) 5 

14. If all the twos and sixes were dropped which num¬ 
ber would be exactly between 11th number from the left and 
15th number from the right? 

(a) 1 (h) 3 (c) 4 (d) 7 

15. How many pairs of numbers (two numbers occur¬ 
ring together), if added together would be eight? 

(a) 2 (h) 3 (c) 4 (d) 5 

16. Beginning with the first number, make groups of 4 
numbers and add the numbers in each group together. Which 
group has the highest score? 

(a) 1st (h) 3rd (t ) 4th (d) 7th 

LETTER SERIES 

Find out the mi.ssing letters and numbers in questions 
given below: 


Find the odd-man out: , 

22. (cl) PRtS (h) BDfE (<) HMkl. (d) VXzY 

(c) NPrQ 

23. (a) dFC (h) qSP (t ) nPM (d) hJG 

>((') IKN , 

24. (a) Mji (h) Yvu (c) Spo (d) Gcb 

(e) Qnin 

25. (a) ProQ (h) TwsU (t) DfcE (d) LnkM 

(t') Hjgl 

Letters in the following questions have certain 
relationship. Your task is to tick-mark ( / ) the choice 
with similar relationship. 

26. CBD is to XYW as AFE is to: 

(Cl) ZYX 

(h) ZUV 

(c) PUT 

(d) UVX 

27. ADH is to ILP as MOQ is to: 

(Cl) RUW 

(h) UWY 
(() BDG 
(c) XZA 

28. RQP is to ONM as FGH is to: 

(ci) UTS (h) RTU (c) WYZ (cJ) JKL 

29. JKL is to LMN as TSR is to: 

(cl) RQP (h) RST (<) RUV (d) RPQ 

.30. If all the letters in word EXTRAORDINARY are 
arranged in alphabetical order, which letter will be 8th from 
the right? 

31. If the first six letters of the word EXTRAORDI¬ 
NARY were written in reverse order and the last six letters 
were also written in reverse order, which would be fifth letter 
to the left of N? 

CODING-DECODING 

Words on the left are written in their coded forms on 
right. Find out the code for letters enclo.sed in box. 


32. P A 11 NI T E R 


(a) b 

(f) V 


(h) h 
if) z 


(<•) q 
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33. 
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d 


35. 
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a 
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V 
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n 


36. 

R 

() 

LI 

C, 

M 
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P 

(t ) 

d 
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if) 

1 

(,o 

V 


37 

A 

L. 

R 

1 

(1 
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(ti) 

d 


ih) 

b 

if) r 


id) k 


(e) 
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(/) 

V 




38. 

T 

() 

R 

M 

p: 

N r 




id) 

9 


ih) ) 


(<) / 


id) n 


(V) ' 



U) .1 


(,!,') k 




39. H ‘ROBRR'l’’ >s coded as ‘UQFAPQ’, decode 
LJRJSS/. 


SIAIISTICS 


(liven heloH is the record of marks obtained by A, B, 
C and D in Physics, ('hemistry and Biology. Answer 
questions 40 to 44 on the basis of the chart uiven. 



SOBIK TS 

Physic % 

Chrmislry 

Biology 



Prjtl 

Tbi*() 

PmcI 

T hi*i> 

Prji 1 

Theo 


f suiniMs\.. 

60 

40 

60 

40 

60 

40 


A 

4^ 

24 

■>2 

12 

51 

22 

B 

- 

47 

21 

49 

29 

48 

12 

( 

49 

n 

44 

21 

45 

23 

n 

■>) 

IH 

52 

29 

41 

12 


40. Who has scored ihe highest marks.^ 

Un A " ih) B 

(c) C Ul) D 

41. Which candidate has got lowest marks in practicals? 

(a) A (/;) B 

ic) C Ul) D 

42. What approximately is the percentage of B? 

{a) 15.y/f 

ih) 73.9^/c 


(c) 1()A% 

Ul) 73.6V. 

43. What is the percentage of A in theory? 

(a) 65 % 

ih) 63.5% 

(r) 67.4% 

Ul) 66.2% 

44. Percentage of C is approximately how much 
more/less than the percentage of A ? 

(.i) 8 1 more 
(h) 2.7 less 
(r) 2.1 more 
(cl) 3 9 less 


l()(jicali)ia(;rams 


Items in questions given below are represented by 
circles on the basis of their relationship irrespective of 
their si/e. Your task is to match the right question with 
the right set of circles. 

45. men : hat ■ cap 


‘(®) 

46. Russia . luirope Volga 


•ooo 

47. collecloi ■ commissioner. secretary 



48. lorest . India ; hill 



49. sugarcane : siigarheat : sugar 

'O® 

50. shell : diamond : pearl 
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_ ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS _ 

1. 103. Squares of numbers are subtracted and added to 

numbers,/.^. -1; +4; -9;+16; -25... 

2. 23. Double each number and add 1 to it to get the num¬ 

ber. 

3. 55. All numbers have difference of 8. 

4. 30. The numbers have difference of 4.6, 8, 10 ... 

5. 16. The arrangement is: (1 )\ (I (2)^ (2)\ (3^; (3)\... 

6. 36. There are two series: 12,24,36.48... and 14; 28; 42... 

7. 17. Go on adding and subtracting numbers, i.e. + 8; - 7: 

+ 6; — 5; + 4... 

8. 28. There arc two scries; one with a difference of 3 and 

the other with a difference of 4. 

9. toll. E\. 9. 1 ^x2 = 26; 12x3 = 36; 12x4 == 48 and 36-13 

23. 

9. 23 10. 21 II. 27 12. 42 

13. (c) 14. ((/) 15. (h) 16. (o) 

17. R; 16. Value of letters (calculated according to their posi¬ 

tion in alphabetical order) are subtracted, anti-clock¬ 
wise in the upper half and clockwise in the lower 
half. wSubtract I from the solution to get the number 
in the square attached to them. 

18. 7; J. The difference of number in the outer square deter¬ 

mines the posiiion of letters in the inner square. 
Count anti-clockwisc. 

19. V. Letters in each line have a regular gap of three letters 

starting with letter before the small letter which 
moves from left to right. 
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r. There is a uniformity in gap among letters in each row. 

H^. Each letter has its value attached to it and the total of 
each row and each column is 21. 

(r) 23. (e) 24. (J) 25. (/;) 

(h) The letters in the .second set occupy matching posi¬ 
tions if counted from end. 

ih) The gap among letters in both the sets is the same. 

(({) Just as the first set has a definite order, the second 
must have matching order. 

(a) The last begins the next set and the arrangement of 
letter is the same. 

N 31. X 

to Go on .sorting out common letters in words and 
match them with letters in codes. 

(r) 33. (c) 34. {h) 35. (/) 

(a) 37. (/?) 38. (/?)/(.!») 

ARTIST. Write the word in reverse order and use follow- j 
ing and preceding letters for c(xles. 

((/) 41. (r) 42. (a) 43. (^/) 

(h) 

F. Hal and cap arc different but both arc used by some 
men. 

. D. Russia is m Europe and the Volga in Russia. 

. B. All are different. 

C. India has forests as well a^^ hills and some forests are 
on hills. 

. A. Both are used for making sugar and some are eaten as 
such. 

. E. Pearl is in shell but diamond IS different. 
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GENEHAL INTELLIGENT 


TEST OF REASONING—(I 


OI)I)..MAN 

Find the (Kid- man out: 


1 . 

((/) (Icilllsl 

(If) chcmisl 

(c) neurologist 


(f/) gvnaccologisl 

(c) surgeon 

2 

(f/) chess 

(ID ludo 

(( ) kho-kho 


((/) cards 

(c) snake-ladder 

3. 

(f/) can 

(ID caniage 

(c) tonga 


UD phaelon 

(c) scooter 


4. 

({/) iriangle 

(/)) rhombus 

(c) circle 


(tl) square 

((') hexagon 


5. 

(fv) duck 

(ID curlew 

((’) cuck(X) 


UD crane 

(c) llamingo 


6. 

((/) fern 

(If) oak 

(c) pine 


(</) lir 

(c) banyan 


7. 

((/) pilclicr 

(/>) jug 

(r) kettle 


((/) plate 

((9 bottle 


S. 

(■/) gas 

(If) petrol 

(() coal 


Ul) olectriciiy coal-liir 

_ANALO(;iES 

Words given in questions below have certain relation¬ 
ship. Your tusk is to tick-mark the choice with similar 
relationship: 

soap; din 

(a) umbrella : rain (h) hospital : patient 

(() lire-extinguisher; fire (J) broom : sweeper 

10. monocle: spectacles 

Ui) infant: twins (/>) drop : cK'ean 

(( ) bic\cle : triescle 

ul) sc(Kiter: auto-rickshaw 

11. cal: mice 

(^/) cow ; milk (h) horse : hay 

(() man : water Ul) bread : butter 

12. Saint ; Satan 

ia) tragedy : comedy (h) policeman : theft 
(() king : prisoner UD teacher : student 

13. puppy ; dog 

(f/) child ■ boy (h) horse : calf 

(() donkey : cub Ul) lamb : goat 

14. ornamenis : body 

((/t cleanliness : hospital 
{h) light : road 

(( ) jiaintiiig . canvas UD murals ; wall 

15. field : crop 

(i/) water: fish {h) head : hair 

U ) factoiy : cement UD bakery : cakes 

16. crow : bird 

(*/) hen : anima' (h) tree : forest 

(. ) page: book UD shirt: garment 


UD murals; wall 

{h) head: hair 
UD bakery : cakes 


(*/) hen : anima' (h) tree : forest 

(. ) page: book UD shirt: garment 
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What is common in the following: 

17. fur: brush : wig. 

UD They are soft. (/>) They have hair. 

(c) They give wamith. 

(cD Ilicy arc manufactured. 

18. Hamlet: Macbeth : Faustus. 

UD They are plays by Shakespeare. 

(h) Tlicy are characters who were murderers. 

(r) They arc famous characters from various dramas. 
UD They were kings. 

19. China-wall: Taj Mahal: Pyramids. 

UD 4 hey are among seven wonders. 

(/)) They arc great constmciions. 

(r) They were made in memory of some royal per¬ 
son. 

UD They are embedded with expensive jewels. 

20. veins : canals : drains. 

UD They carry liquid from oin. place to the other. 

(h) Tliey are narrow. 

(c) They usually get blocked. 

UD They are not used m singulai number. 

l.EXIC AL ITEMS 

Find out four-letter words for brackets that can be 
used with words on left and right: 

21. NEW(_)LIGHT 

22. LUCKY(_)DUST 

Find out three-letter set for brackets, which, if added 
to letters on left and right would form words: 

23. MAR(_ JTLE 

24. NAR(_)DY 

Which three-letter set can be added before/after all the 
given letters to form words? 


IXJN 


On the basis of example given in question, find out 
four-letter words for brackets. 

27. CLIENT(LENT)KNELT 

PROlIDY(_)PRIDE 

28. BROKEN(_)OREN 

DRIVER(_)DIVER 

LOtJICAL DEDUCTIONS 

29. Count the number of triangles in the figure given 
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below: 



(a) 18 (h) 20 (c) 24 (c/) 27 

Eight candidates Shiv, Raman, Manju, John, Preeti, 
Akash, Meera and Tarun want to join a technical college. 
I'he rules for admission are given below. Apply the rules to 
the statements given hy candidates and tick-mark the right 
choice from A, B, C, 1) and E. 

Rules. 

(/) The Admission Committee is authorised to admit can¬ 
didates who have completed 17 years of age on 1st July, 1990. 
In case of women candidates, a relaxation of 3 months and in 
case of handicapped a relaxation of 6 months is allowed but the 
Adm. Committee must refer the case to the Pnncipal. 

(//) The Admission Committee would admit only those 
candidates who have scored 65% marks in science subjects 
(physics+chemistry) and 60% maiks in English. In case of 
handicapped, concession of 5% in science subjects is given but 
the Adm. Comm, has to refer the case to the Principal. A 
further concession of 5% is also given to the handicapped in 
English but the Principal has to refer the case to the V.C. 

(in) For sjxirts persons, a relaxation of 8% in science 
subjects and 5% in English cuid for debators, a relaxation of 
3% in English only is granted but the Principal must refer the 
case to the V.C. The V.C. has to put up the case of debators 
before the Syndicate. 

(/v) The Syndicate also considers the cases of hand¬ 
icapped and grants them a further concession of 5% in English 
if they have 65% marks in science subjects. The case is 
presented by the V.C. before the Syndicate. 

(v) For students who know typing, a concession of 3% in 
English is granted by ihe V.C. on the recommendation of the 
Principal. 

Now mark your choice as under: 

(A) llie candidate will be admitted by the Admis¬ 
sion Committee. 

(B) The case will be referred to the Principal only by 
the Admission Committee. 

(C) The Principal would refer the case to the V.C. 


(D) Tlie V.C. would put up the case before the Syn¬ 
dicate. 

(E) The candidate will be rejected. 

30. Shiv: Bom on 29th June 1974; Physics 67/100 and 
Chei1iisti-y 68/1 (X); English 58/1(X); is a debator. 

A B C D E 

31. Raman: Hanciicapped; born on 2nd July 1973; 
Physics 69/l(X) and Chemistry 66/l(X); English 50/100. 

A B C D E 

32. Manju: Born on 4ih Dec. 1973; Physics 72/l(X) and 
Chemistry 69/100; English 63/1 (X); Captain Table-Tennis. 

A B ( D E 

33. John: Bom on 3rd Oct. 1973; Physics 69/l(X) and 
Chemistry 7I/1(X); English 58/l(X); knows typing. 

A B C D E 

34. Preeti: Bom on 27th Sept. 1974; Physics 72/100 and 
Chemistry 59/l(X); English 57/100; knows typing. 

A B C D E 

35. Akash: Bom on 29th June 1974; Physics 63/100 and 
Chemistry 66/l(X); English 56/100; an excellent player of 
hockey. 

A B C D E 

36. Meera; Handicapped; born on 2nd Nov. 1974; 
Physics 58/l(X) and Chemistiy 69/l(X); English 63/100; is a 
debator. 

A B C D E 

37. Tarun; Handicapped; Born on 3()th Dec. 1974; 
Physics 66/100 and Chemistry 68/100; English 51/100. 

A B C D E 

38. The total age of mother, father and .son is 87. 4 
years back father was five times the age of his son. Mother 
is two years younger than the father. What is the age of the 
father? 

Ratan, Anil, Pinku and (raurav are brothers of Rakhi, 
Sangeeta, Pooja and SaroJ but not in the same order. 

Each boy has one sister and the names of brothers and 
sisters do not begin with the same letter. 

Pinku and Gaurav arc not San)j’s or Sangecta’s brother. 

Saroj IS not Ratan's sister. 

39. Ptxija’s brother is: 

(a) Ratan (h) Anil (c) Pinku (ci) Gaurav 

40. Which of the following arc brother and sister? 

(dr) Ratan & Pex^ja (h) Anil & Saroj 

(r) Pinku & Sangeeta (d) Gaurav & Rakhi 


NON-VERBAL SERIES 


(liven below are two sets of figures, the Problem Figures and the Answer Figures marked A, B, C, D and E. Your task 
is to Find out which of the Answer Figures from A, B, C, D and E would fit in place of the question-mark in the Problem 
Figure. 


PROBLEM FIGURES 


ANSWER FIGURES 
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ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 

1. (b) All the others are doctors. direction, circle moves right and left and turns up- 


2. (c) All the others are indoor games. 

3. (e) All the others are animal driven vehicles. 

4. (c) It IS the only figure that does not have straight lines. 

5. (c) All the others are water birds. 

6. (a) All the others are trees. 

7. (d) All the others are for containing liquids. 

8. (e) All the others are forms of fuel. 

9. (c) The relation is that of the item and its reaction on the 

other Item to get rid of. 

10. (a) The relationship is that of single and double. 

11. (b) One eats the other. 

12. (a) The words are opposites. 

13. (d) Tlie relationship is that of young one and grown up. 

14. (d) One is for decorating and beautifying the other. 

15. (b) One grows on the other. 

16. (d) The relationship is that ofonc particular species and 

the general category to which it belongs. 

17. (b) 18. (c) 19. (b) 20. (a) 

21. MCX)N 22. STAR 23. KKT 24. ROW 

25. PAR 26. TER 27. RIDE 28. DARE 

29. (c) 30. D 31. D 32. A 

33. E 34. C 35. C 36. B 

37. D 38. 39 (son 11) 39. (d) 

40. (b) 

41. B. Triangle moves along three points and changes 
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side down; the square is moving around anti-clock¬ 
wise. the black portion shifts right and left. 

42. E. Third figure goes to the top, the one at the top comes 

down, the figure at the bottom slides up. 

43. C. I'he black-spot rotates anti-clockwise; the arrow 

rotates clockwise and black portion m triangle 
moves round clockwise. 

44. C. Shape changes alternately, one hole incieases; an*ow 

and knobs have regular occunence. 

45. A. Aitow moves to the other comer changing direction; 

the arrow' with triangle hops from one corner to the 
other and line with knob moves down and up. 

46. D. Circle moves round clockwise and changes direc¬ 

tion, disc too moves clockwise along three points 
and anow moves in figure of eight direction. 

47. B. Collar, feather and billion on the cap changes alter¬ 

nately, whiskers go up, eyes roll anti-clockwise and 
edges ot cap change in three stages. 

48. A. Lines change accoiding to a definite pattern, circle 

moves around three points. 

49. C. Line and are interchange places, figure at the lop 

turns upside down and the figures below inter¬ 
change places, then the Cigure below goes to the lop. 

50. D. Circle moves along three points and the square along 

four points. 
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SYLUMfISM 
l YPK I 

In flic lollow'in^ stalcmcnts, a situation has been c\- 
plaincd in a few sentences followed h\ a c oin Insion You 
have to say whether the conclusion 

{a) iK'ccssanly follows from iIk* slalcmcnts. 

(/)) IS only a long drawn one. 

(( ) delinitcly does not lollow from ihe siaieinents. 

{(1) IS doubtiul as die data piovided is inadecjiiate. 

Note: Youi answers should only he in the li\^ht of the 
statements i'lven 
Statements. 

(1) I. Some children do not have anyone lo call dieir 

own. 

2. Such children mosily become vagabonds. 

3. Ramil IS a vagabond. 

Conclusion Ramu musi have been an orphan. 

((/) J (h) J (o J (d) J 

Statements 

(2) 1. 'fighl shoes arc uncomtorlablc. 

2. It is a fashion lo wear light shoes. 

Conclusion: All fashions are uncomforlabie. 

{a) J ih) J (O J {d) J 

Statements 

(3) 1. Most of ihe people only pray when Ihey face some 

difficulty. 

2. Mr Joshi goes to temple regularly every morning. 
Conclusion’. Mr Joshi must Ix' having some or the other 
trouble consianlly. 

(a) J (h) J (c) J (d) J 

Statements 

(4) I. Managing home is ijuile a job. 

2. Many women have lo work a lot in iheir oil ices. 

3. I hey manage iheir homes Uk). 

ConchiMon Women who work in offices and manage iheir 
homes nuisi be extremely busy. 

{a) J (/)) J (c) J id) J 

Statements 

(3) I. Mother Teresa has deilicaled her liie lor the cause 
^ ol deslilules. 

2. Our city has a school named after Mother Teresa 
Conclusion I he school must be for the suffering class of 
humanity. 

{a) J ih) J (c) J id) J 

Statements 

(b) 1. Regular physical exercise generally checks dis¬ 
eases. 

2. Mahesh goes for exercise daily. 

Conclusion Mahesh can never fall ill. 

(a) J (/)) J (O J id) >J 


Statements: 

(7) 1. tourists always move around with a road map. 

2. Mr Singh has a road-map. 

C'oiK lusion. Mr Singh is a tourist. 

{a) J ih) J (O J id) J 

Statements 

(S) 1. Incentives always inspire salesmen lo work har¬ 
der. 

2. Company X has announced very exciting incen¬ 
tives for salesmen who would be able lo fulfil 
their targets. 

Ccni'lusion The salesmen employed by eompan> X must 
be trying hard lo increase the sale of its 
products. 

ia) J ih) J {(•) J (d) J 

Statements 

(^)) 1. Trains move faster than tongas but slower than 
cars. 

2. Tongas are not as fast as the buses. 

Conclusion. Trains are faster than the buses. 

ia) J (h) J (() J id) J 

Staiements ■ 

(10) 1. Vasanl means spring. 

2. Spring is associated with flowers. 

Conclusion: Thcirc must be lots of flowers around Vasanl 
Panchami. 

(a) J ih) J ('■) J (d) J 

TYPE II 

In makim* decisions about important questions, it is 
desirable to be able to distinguish between ‘stroiii*’ argu¬ 
ments and 'weak' arguments so far as they are concerned 
with the question 'Weak' arguments may not be directly 
related to the (fuestion, may be of minor importance or may 
be I elated to some trivial aspect of the question. Each ques¬ 
tion given below is followed b\ two arguments numbered I 
and II You have t(> dec ide which of the arguments is 'strong' 
and whu h is 'weak' I'lien dec ide whic h of the answers given 
below and numbered (a), (b). (c). (d) and (e) is the correct 
answei. 

(a) Only I is strong. 

(/)) Only 11 IS strong. 

{(■) Both 1 and 11 are strong. 

(d) Eith T 1 or II is strong. 

(e) Neither 1 nor 11 is strong. 

11. Is there any possibility of the Bofors guns being 
effective'^ 

I. Yes, they were purchased on the recommenda¬ 
tion of very able officers. 

II. No, otherwise there wouldn’t be that much about 
their purchase. 

(a) J {b) J (c) J {(1) J (c) J 
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12. Should the anti-corruption deptt. raid the houses of 
respectable citizens and officers? 

I. Yes, if they have any mfonnation about their 
mTcgularities it is their (anti-corrupiion deptt\s) 
duty to expose them. 

II. No, such raids arc very humiliating for the vic¬ 
tims. 

(a) J (h) □ (r) iJ (d) □ ie) U 

13. Are people happier in Republics than under the rule 
of Kings/Queens? 

I. Yes, they feci that it's their own government. 

II. No, they leave all the looking after of themselves 
as well as the State affairs in the hands of the 
miers and lelax. 

{a) ±1 (h) 'J (r) 'J (d) □ (e) □ 

14. Does tobacco harm the addicts. 

I. Yes, It contains a poisonous stuff that may cause 
cancer. 

II. No, it protects teeth from cavities. 

(a) ^ {h) !J {(') iJ id) IJ ie) >J 

15. Should adventurous sports like car-rallies be 
banned? 

I. Yes, many people get seriously hurt and some¬ 
times get killed. 

II. No, sport.smen who attempt to achieve new ad¬ 
venturous records and accept challenges must be 
encouraged. 

(a) J (h) □ (() iiJ id) J (c) ij 

16. Can cottage industries compete with mills and fac¬ 
tories? 

I. Yes, the products of cottage industries are supe¬ 
rior. 

II. No, the best craftsmen go and work in mills. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) □ id) □ (c) (J 

17. Do people really feel relaxed after retirement? 

/ 1. Yes, they are absolutely free from job tensions. 

II. No, the feeling of being without a job Jind use¬ 
lessness builds up new tensions. 

{a) iJ ih) □ (c) 'd (d) □ (c) 'J 

✓ 18. Will the two great powers, the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R., really be at peace? 

I. Yes, they have realized the value of peace and 
have come to a perfect understanding. 

II. No, if there is any dispute over any point, they 
would fight again. 

(a) LI ih) □ (c) m (d) LI ic) !J 

19. Should ragging in colleges be stopped? 

I. Yes, many inhuman and humiliating practices arc 
staged in the name of ragging. 

II. No, it is fun for senior students and teaches the 
juniors to respect and obey their seniors. 

(a) J (h) IJ (c) J id) J ie) J 

^20. Should old graveyards be converted into new 
colonies? 

I. Yes, no one has any sentimental feelings for old 
graves. 

II. No, such places always remain haunted. 

(a) □ (h) J (c) J id) □ (c) J 
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TYPE III 

!n the questions ^iven helow, statements I and 2 aic 
folloveedhy conclusions i and 11. Apply the conclusions to the 
questions and tick mark the rii»ht choice: 

(a) Only I follows. 

(h) Only II follows. 

(c) Both I and II follow. 

{({) Either 1 or II follows. 

(e) Neither 1 nor II follows. 

Statements: 

21. 1. All oceans are rivers. 

2. All rivers arc mountains. 

Conclusions 

I. All mountains arc (X'eans. 

II. Some mountains are oceans. 

(a) J ih) J (c) J id) J ie) J 
I Statements 

\ 22. I. Some stones arc flowers, 

i 2. All flowers arc trees, 

i Conclusions 

I. Some trees are stones. 

II. Some stones are not trees. 

ia) J ih) J (c) J id) J ie) □ 

Statements 

23. 1. Some apples are bats. 

2. Some bats arc cakes. 

Conclusions 

I. .Some cakes aiv apples. 

II. Some bats arc not apples. 

{(I) J ih) J (r) J id) J (e) J 

Statements 

24. 1. All roads are .schools. 

2. Some .schools are towers. 

Conclusions 

I. All towers are schools. 

II. Some towers arc not roads. 

ia) J ih) J (c) J Uk) □ ie) J 

Statements 

25. 1. Ram is senior to Mohan but not in the class of 

Shy am. 

2. Mohan is junior to Shyam. 

Conclusions. 

I. Ram is senior to Shyam. 

II. Ram is junior to Shyam. 

(a) J ih) J (r) J (^/) J (e) J 

Statenu nts 

^26. I. Only persons, who do not own a house do not 
! sleep in parks. 

j 2. Only those who sleep in parks are poor, 

i Com liisions 

j I. Persons who do not own a house are rich. 

I II. Persons who sleep in parks are hou.se-owners. 

; ia) J ih) J (() J (c/) J ie) J 

I Statements 

j 27. I. Only those kings marry princesses who are 
I rejected by commoners. 

I 2. King Bhupendra married a princess. 
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Conclusions: 

I. King Bhupendra never proposed lo a commoner. 

II. King Bhupendra had ^en rejected by a com¬ 
moner. 

{a) □ (h) □ (c) □ (cl) iJ (e) (J 

Statements: 

28. 1. Those who lake sufficient quantity of water do not 

suffer from skin diseases but gel headaches. 

2. Patients suffering from headaches become im¬ 
mune lo food-poisoning. 

Conclusions: 

1. Sufficient intake of water is a precaution against 
food-poisoning. 

IL Persons suffering from headaches get skin dis¬ 
eases as well. 

{a) □ (/;) !J (c) !J (cl) IJ (c) J 

Statements 

29. 1. If you call a person ‘backward’ he feels offended. 
2. The government has labelled a certain class as 

‘backward’ and has given them some benefits. 
Conclusions: 

I. The members would not mind being called 
‘backward’ as it entitles them to those benefits. 

II. They would rather go without the advantages 
than being labelled as ‘backward’. 

(a) IJ (h) J (r) J UD a (e) J 

TYPE IV 

In questions }>iven below, a statement is followed by 
implications I and 11. Your task is to find out which of the 
implications is ri}»ht and which is wrong. Tick mark your 
answers accordingly 

(a) Only I is implicit. 

(b) Only 11 i.s implicit. 

(r) Both I an4ll are implicit. 

(d) Either ^ or II is implicit. 

(e) Neither I nor II is implicit. 

Statement. 

30. The irrigation department has decided to construct 
three checkdams in a certain area on seasonal rivers. 
Implications: 

I. These rivers are flooded during rainy season and 
the water goes waste. 

II. The water of checkdams would be used for irriga¬ 
tion. 

(a) □ (/;) J (() □ id) J (e) J 

Statement: 

31. With the ever growing hold of democracy, very few 
kings and queens are left as rulers. 

Implications. 

I. These remaining rulers have no power. 

1|. Citizens living in Republics are happier than 
those who are under the rule of kings/queens. 

(a) □ (b) J (r) J (d) J (e) J 

Statement: 

32. The body of Mr X was brought to the capital 
wrapped in our national tricolour. 

' Implications: 

I. MrX was bom in the capital. 


_ GENERAL INTEUIGENCE 

1 II. He died for the cause of the nation. 

1 (a) J ib) J (c) J id) J (e) J 

! Statement 

i 33. The prices of petrol arc getting higher and higher. 
Implications: 

I. We are not getting sulTicient supplies. 

II. The Middle Ea.st countries have increased the 
pnee. 

{a) J ib) J (c) J id) J iO J 
I Statement: 

I 34. When students pass with flying colours, they go to 
j some temple and offer ‘prasad’ to god. 

! Implications 

I. It is a gesture of gratitude shown towards the 
deities for the favour conferred. 

I II. They arc scared of the wrath of the tlcitics in case 

I they neglect them. 

I ia) o ib) J (c) J (d) -I (c) J 

TYPEV 

I In questions given below, assertion A is /(illowed by 
j reasons Rl and Rll Apply the reasons to the assertion and 
tick-mark your answers as under: 

I (^;) Only RI is the reason for A. 

ib) Only RII is the reason for A. 

I (r) Both RI and RII are the reasons for A. 

! id) Either RI or RII is the reason for A. 

(tO Neither Rl nor RII is the rea.son for A. 

I 35. A. In May 1989, a tiny community of researchers 
I achieved a dramatic breakthrough in a hitherto little known 
I and little ventured field, liquid breathing, that may save 
; thousands of premature babies and lung-damaged adults. 

RI. Liquid breathing could carry' oxygen into lungs 
more easily and in more quantity. 

I Rll. Oxygen given to premature babies and lung- 

damaged adults through traditional metluxls is 
insufficient for them. 

(a) J ib) J [(') J id) J ie) J 
I 36. A. The Act passed in 1953, gave goveinmenls and 
I privately owned enterprises the right to reserve for whites in 
! South Africa facilities such as parks, hotels, swimming pools 
and recreation centres. 

I RI. The whites did not like lo mix-up with the 

I blacks. 

j RII. The blacks resented iheir altitude. 

I ia) J ib) J (() J id) J ie) J 

' 37. A. Economic experts believe that miscalculations 

I and ill-conceived policies have created a situation that is 
i causing much trouble for both, the Government and the 
' people. 

, RI. The planners and policy makers are not far- 

i sighted enough to foresee the impacts and 

j multi-dimensional aspects. 

Rli. Inflation and miernaiional debts have im¬ 

balanced the economic system of the country'. 
ia) J ib) J (() J id) J ie) J 
I 38. A. Iraq invaded and captured Kuvn ail when the talk 
i to solve the border dispute failed. 

RI. Kuwait was afraid of Iraq. 

Rll. Iraq did not want a tiny country like Kuwait to 
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become powerful. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) □ (d) J (e) U 

39. A. Students gel concession in cinema-halls and 
trains and buses. 

RI. The authorities knpw that if they did not grant 
concession, students will damage the places 
concerned. 

RU. Students are thin and don’t occupy much space 
in cinema-halls or in trains and buses. 

(a) □ (h) (J (c) □ (cl) J (e) □ 

40. A. Very few residents from rural areas go to hospital 
or see a doctor, unless their condition is critical. 

RI. Medical treatment is expensive. 

RII. People in rural areas are sciircd of doctors and 
hospitals. 

(cj) J (h) □ (c) iJ (cf) □ ic) J 

41. A. Most of the businessmen of Indian nationality 
who have been living in country X for many years are 
returning to India. 

RI. They are feeling insecure there. 

RII. They want to serve their own country. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) □ (d) dl (e) □ 

42. A. Not a single day passes without the news of 
killings in Punjab. 

RI. TTie terrorists are still moving around without 
being detected. 

RII. The forces have been withdrawn from Punjab. 

(a) LJ (h) □ (c‘) U (d) a (e) □ 

43. A. India is expected to export more diamonds next 
year. 

RI. Indian diamonds are very much in demand 
abroad. 

RII. The production of diamonds is increasing. 

(a) □ (h) □ (cO □ (c/) □ (e) □ 

TYPE VI 

At the end of the passage given below, some conclusions 
have been drawn. On the basis of the study of the paragraph, 
mark your answers as under: 

A. Definitely true. 

B. Probably true. 

C. Can’t say, as the data provided is inadequate. 

D. Probably wrong. 

E. Definitely wrong. 

Should one have the right to die like the right to life? 
Euthanasia, also called mercy killing, is the act of painlessly 
putting to death persons suffering from painful and terminal 
diseases. Because there is no specific provision for it in most 
of legal systems including our own, it is regarded as murder. 
One argument against doctors perfomiing euthanasia is that 
doctors should be healers, and if they cannot cure, atlea.st 
they should not kill. But patients living within the sight of 
death often find themselves more concerned with their 
quality of life rather than the quantity of time left to them. 
They want to die with dignity and don’t want their lives to be 
prolonged by being tethered to a battery of machine in an 
intensive care unit like a laboratory specimen. 

44. Some legal systems in the world favour euthanasia. 

A J B □ C □ D J E □ 

45. Some patients do not want to go on living with 


endless misery. 

AU BU DU EU 

46. Doctors who support euthanasia are absolutely 
heartless. 

A □ B □ C U DU E □ 

47. Some countries are thinking of legalizing 
euthanasia. 

AU BU CU DU EU 

48. Euthanasia should be practised on all sorts of 
patients. 

A U B J C J DU E J 

ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 

1. (b) The conclusion is not specific. 

2. (c) The conclusion is based on one example only. 

3. (cl) The terni ‘most of the' makes the conclusion doubtful. 

4. (a) The conclusion definitely follows. 

5. (d) Sufficient infomiation is lacking. 

6. (c) ‘Generally’ and ‘never’ have a world of difference 

between them. 

7. (c ) It is not slated that ‘only tourists’ have road maps. 

8. (a) The conclusion is a natural one. 

9. (d) Can’t say, as the comparison between the speeds of 

buses and trains is not given. 

10. (a) The conclusion is in confirmation with the statements. 

11. (c) 12. (a) 13. (a) 14. (a) 15. (c) 

16. (e) 17. (c) 18. (d) 19. (a) 20. (e) 

Type in —Such questions are best answered by drawing 

diagrams of all the probabilities. 

21. ih) 


22. (c) 



030 





23. (e) 


24. (b) 


25. (d) 26. (c) 27. (b) 28. (a) 29. {o') 

30. (c) 31. (e) 32. (b) 33. (d) 34. (a) 

35. (c) 36. (a) 37. (a) 38. (<?) 39. (e) 

40. (b) 4\. (a) 42. (a) 43. (d) 

44. B. The passage refers to ‘most of the’ meaning there 

must be some in favour of euthanasia. 

45. A. The pas.sage confirms it. 

46. h. Since it is mercy-killing, the supporters could never 

be heartless. 

47. C. The passage does not contain any such information. 

48. E. Certainly not. It is only suggested for the patients 

who are suffering terribly and have no hope of 
recovering. 
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Quantitative Aptitude 


The questions ^iven below were set in the Railway 
Recruitment Board examination for Clerks etc held on the 
9th December, 1990, 

We are grateful to Shn Amar Sini^h of Gondia fal¬ 
se nd in the question paper to us 

1. “ -5- equals' 

7 28 ^ 

4 ^ 11 

(a) ^ ib) (c) id) 

2. The missing number m the senes 5, 12, 21, .^2, 45, 
.is: 

(a) 50 (/;) 60 (c) 65 (d) 70 

3. Total number of days from lOih Fcbmai^ 1900 to 
17th May 1990 is: 

(a) 100 (/;) 97 (( ) 96 (d) 98 

4 The average marks of a group of 7 students is 65. 
The average of Ihe first three is 70% and that of the last three 
IS 559^ . The percentage of marks of the fourth sludent is: 

(a) 55 (b) 65 (O 80 (d) 85 

5 A merchant buys tea at Rs 4.10, Rs 3.75 and Rs 4.50 
per kg and mixes them in the proportion of 5:4: 1. At 
what price must he sell the mixture to gam 25%? 

(a) Rs4.25 (b) Rs 4^75 

(c) Rs 5.(K) (d) Rs 5.25 

6. What percentage of 18 is 37 

((7) 8*';^ (/)) I6^7f (<•) l2^/^ (J) is''^ 

3 3 2 4 

7-8. (iive the correct answer against? 

7. 7139 + 7 + 4567 = 20,073 

((/) 8533 (/;) 8432 (c) 8367 (d) 8471 

(c) None ol these 

8. 160 = 7% of 200 

(a) 14 (b) 28 (() 42 (d) 1 

ie) None of these 

9. In a school 40% of sludenis come by cycle, 30% by 
bus and 30% come walking on fool. If 240 sludenis come by 
cycle ihen f ind out ihe number of students who come walk¬ 
ing? 

{a) 6(K) ib) 420 ic) 240 (d) ISO 

10. The ratio of length and breadth of a land is 5 : 4. 11 
Its perimeler is 243 metre, what will be its area7 

{a) 364.5 m,' ib) 3645 m'^ 

(c) 1458 nr id) 14580 nr 

11. *A’ can do a work in 10 days and ‘B’ in 15 days. If 
both of them work together, in how many days the work will 
be completed ? 

{a) 8 {b) 1 (c) 6 {d) 4 

12. Sita buys a thing at a rale of Rs 70 and sells it at 20% 

loss. What is the selling price? 

(a) Rs60 {b) Rs58 (c) Rs 56 {d) Rs 55 

13. 33^%or200i.s: 


(u) 33 ’ (h) 166' (c) 66^ (cl) 99 ' 

3 3 3 4 

14. Square root of 18225 is: 

{a) 1825 (b) 35 (r) 145 (d) 135 

15. A person travels from ‘A' to ‘B’ at a speed of 40 km 

per hour and returns to ‘A’ at a speed of 60 km per hour. Find 
out the average speed' 

{a) 3o km^r (b) 50 km/l)r 

ic) 48 km/hr {d) 60 km/hr 

16. If the price of a shirt comes to Rs 51 alter a discount 
of 15% on the price given m the list, what is the rale of a shirt 
m the list‘d 

(a) Rs36 (/)) Rs60 (c) Rs 66 {d) Rs42 

17. Which one of the followiim is the biggest fractiorV? 

7 ,6 9 I 

7 Id 5 

18. A person gets Rs 300 as first year’s interest on a 
certain sum and Rs 330 as 2nd year’s interest, bind the sum: 

{a) Rs l(K)0 {b) Rs 2000 

{( ) Rs 3000 id) Rs 4000 

19 The average temperature ol the first three days ol a 
week IS 27'’C and of the next three days is 29 ‘C If the weekly 
averaue is 28.5'’C, what is the temperature of the last day ? 

0/)3l5 (/O 28 (( ) 42 (J) 21 

20. The area of the biggest square inscribcil in the circle 
of radius 4 m is: 

(f/) 32 sq in ib) 64 sq m (M 80 sq.m 

id) None of these 

21. If wc consider I inch = 2.54 cm then 76.2 cm 
represents: 

(f/) 25.4 inches (/?) 30 inches 

(( ) 33 inches (J) 25 inches 

22. In climbing .1 round pole 15 m high *1 monkey 
climbs 5 m and slips 3 m in alteniale minutes. To gel to the 
top ofThe pole the monkey would take: 

id) lOmts ib) 7 nits (( ) 15 mis id) Mints 

23 18 IS .% of24: 


(Cl) W) (h) 

75 

(c) 60 

ill) .37., 

24. I6is. 

of 20: 



{a) 70 (/;) 90 

(<•) 80 

(</) no 

-.c in I2 

2.S. 3 X ^ X 

7 = 25 



(</) 3 ' (h) 

+ 

26. V 0.04 = ? 

2 
' 2 


0/) 6* 

4 

((/) 0.02 (b) 

12 

(() 2.0 

(cl) 0.2 


iiumiHT should be in the place of a question mark ( ?) ? 

27. 7.5% or32x4 = 7 

ia) 150 ib) 72 (r) 18 (d) 96 

((’) None of these 

28. 63% of 5 = 7 

{a) 3.3 {h) 3.15 (r) 0.126 (d) 3.05 
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{e) None of these 


29. > 

(a) 121 (h) 12.1 (r) 146.41 (d) 11 

(e) None of these 

30. A number who.se l/ 6 lh part is 15, what will be 20% 
of that number? 

(a) 15 (b) 20 (c) 18 (d) 22 

(e) None of these 

31. The difference between a number and its l/5th part 
is 16. Which is that number? 

(a) 18 (b) 20 (c) 24 (d) 30 

None of these 

32. Which one of the following is the biggest fraction? 
3 7 15 27 


r ir 19’31 
3 7 27 15 

(«) 7 (ft) j, (r) 3, id) - 

33. 6 men complete a work in 12 days. Four days after 
they had started working, six more men joined them. How 
many days will all of them take to complete the remaining 
work? 

(a) 8 (b) 4 (c) 6 (d) 5 

(e) None of these 

34. In a company the average pay of 12 workers is Rs 
900 per month. If the manager’s pay is added to it, the 
average pay comes to Rs 925. What is the pay of the 
manager? 

{a) Rs 1,325 {b) Rs 1,200 (c) Rs 1,425 

id) Rs 1,500 (e) None of these 

35. A sum of Rs 8,000 is to be divided among A, B and 
C in the ratio of 5 : 7 : 8 respectively. What will be the 
difference between the amount received by A and C? 

(a) Rs 400 (b) Rs 800 (c) Rs 1,200 

(d) Rs 2,000 (e) None of these 

36. Simplifying 5 ^ 2 ^ 2 5’ . 

(a) yj (ft) -3" (f) 3 (</) .75 

37. A cricket player scored an average of 12 runs in 7 
innings. He played one more innings and the average then 
became 14. Ilie runs he scored in the last innings are: 

(a) 28 (b) 14 (c) 12 (d) 7 

38. A boy secured 49 marks in general science out of 70. 
His percentage of marks in science is: 

(a) 70% (b) 49% (c) 70 (d) 49 

39. A man after spending 33 ^ per cent of his income 

saves Rs 320. Then his income is: 

(a) Rs 480 (b) Rs 840 

(c) Rs %0 (d) Rs 390 

40. The number to which 5 being added the result be¬ 
comes 10 less than the double of the number. It is: 

(a) 5 (b) 10 (c) 15 (d) 20 

ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 

1. (d) 2. (b) 3. (b) 4. (c) 

5. (0 Ratio = 5:4:1 

Cost of 5 kg = Rs 20.50 
Cost of 4 kg = 15.00 

Cost of 1 kg = 4.50 


Cost of 10 kg = 40.00 
Cost of 1 kg = Rs 4.(X) 

To gain 25%, he should sell the mixture for 
Rs 5 per kg 

6. (b) 7. (r) 8. (b) 

9. (d) 40% of total students = 240 

^ 1 . 240 X 100 

Total students = —— = 600 
40 

30% of 600 = 180 who come walking 

10. (d) Ratio = 5:4 

=135 

243 X 4 ^ 

Area = 135 x 108= 14580sqm 

11. (f) A’s 1 day’s work = 

B’s 1 day’s work = * 


12. (r) 


13. (c) 

15. (ft) 

16. (ft) 
19. (a) 


20. (ft) 

22 . (if) 


23. (ft) 
27. (J) 
31. (ft) 

33. (ft) 

34. (e) 
36. (f) 


37. (a) 


38. (r) 
40. (c) 


A + B’s 1 day’s work = / + ,V 1 
10 1.5 6 

Both will complete the work in 6 days 
C.P. = 70, loss = 20% 

S,p..70(1(»-20)^^^^^ 

lOu 

14. (d) 

In 2 houi-s, he travels 40 + 60 = 100 km 
Average speed = 100 + 2 = 50 km/hr 
17. (0 18. (c) 

lst3days = 27°C = 8l 
next 3 days = 29°C = 87 
Average of 6 days = 81 + 87 = 168 
Average of 7 days = 28.5 
28.5x7= 199.5 

7th day’s temperature = 199.5 - 168 = 31.5 
21. (b) 

In 5 attempts, the monkey climbs 10 metres 
In the last attempt, he makes the final Jump of 
5 m. and reaches the top 
So, the total time taken m 5 attempts of 2 mts 
each = 10 mts plus one minute of final 
jump = 11 mts 

24. (c) 25. (c ) 26. (d) 

28. (b) 29. (() 30. (r) 

32. (c) 

6 men would have finished the remaining work in 8 
days. 12 men will do it in 4 days 
AnsRs 1225 35. (c) 

41 ,32^ 

= 5^2" ^2^ 5^ 

4 I 5, 

= yx (yx - 3 ) 

4 5 2 

5 ^6 3 

Total runs scored in 7 innings = 84 
Total runs with 14 as average in 8 innings 
= 14x 8 = 112 

He scored 112 - 84 = 28 runs in the last innings. 
39. (fl) 

15 + 5 = 20 

double of 15 = 30 (10 less than 20) 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


^ In the follo>vin^ sentences, there 
is an error in one part (1, 2,3 and 4) 
of each sentence. Kind out the error, 
in case you do not find the error, the 
answer is 5. 

1. rhc aulhor's vision, (1) sul- 
tiiscd by an innocence (2) anti warmth, 
may not correspond (3) lo the country 
as It IS today (4) No error (3). 

2. Their is a (I) tresh and posi¬ 
tive look at India; (2) in then view (3) 
It IS a vvaim anti ct)m()assionate society 
(4). No error (5). 

3. I lis poetry, it can be said, (I) is 
as much socmI as peist)n»il, (2) as much 
a |M)etry ol (3) the solitude as of multi¬ 
tude (4). No error (3) 

4. 1’he teacher insisted on me to 
l^articipate (I) in the debate (2) that was 
beiiii: held (3) to maik the Nehiu Cen¬ 
tenary ('elebrations (4). No eiror (3). 

3 rhere was, however. (I) one 
pel son t)blivit)us to the (2) multi¬ 
coloured euphoiia, for vvht)m the (3) 
hori/on held just one Irightcning 
colour (4). No error (3). 

6 . There is a limit (I) to which 
content can lx.‘ detached otl the form 
(2) in eiu'.ial areas (3) oi goveinance 
(4). No eiior (3). 

7. More I take (I) caie ot every¬ 
thing (2) lor other people, the more 
dependent (3) the\ beLH)me (4). No 
eiror (3) 

5. I have developed (I) the 
reputation among m\ stalT (2) as the 
most accessible inan.iger (3) they have 
ever known (4). No error (3). 

Out of the four choices given 
below each word, choose the one 
that best expresses the meaning of 
the given word: 

fiasco- 
(a) foul 
(h) fury 
(() fever 
(J) failure 

lO. privy 
{a) o|^K*n 
(/?) deprived 
(() secret 


(J) dispossessed 

11. penclkint. 

{a) fashion 
(/>) fun 

(f) liking 
ill) contempt 

12. demise 
(t/) end 

Hj) donnant 
(r) decay 
((/) decline 

13. ape\ 

(</) top 
(/?) absuril 
(c) anger 
id) bottom 

14. malaise 
(a) offence 
{h) discomfort 

(c) defence 
{d) misfit 

Choose the word opposite in 
meaning to the given words: 

13. militate 
{a) suffer 
ih) instigate 
(() aggravate 
id) stagnate 

16. deplete 

{a) replenish 
{h) fulfil 
(r) recover 
(J) refund 

17. foimei: 

((/) later 

ih) subsequent 
t( ) icsultant 
id) latter 
IS mon(>loi>ne 
ia) epilogue 
(/;) prologue 
(() dialogue 

(d) catalogue 
h). ditJiei 

{a) decide 
{h) delei 
(r) refer 
id) cry 
20. confoun' 

(^7) lefonn 
ih) dissent 
(() defonn 
id) disappoint 


In the following questions (21 
and 221, the first and the last senten¬ 
ces are numbered 1 and 6. The rest 
of the passage is split into four parts 
and numbered A, B, C and D. These 
four parts are not in their proper 
sequence. Read the sentences care¬ 
fully and find out which of the four 
combinations given below is correct. 

21 1. You cannot take a good 
book as if it were medicine 

A. and very silly from your own 
point of view. 

B. of losing anything it might 
have to give you. 

C' It IS rude lo ihe book 
D. By approaching it in that 
way you make sure 

6. You only begin lo get good 
from a book when your spirit anti the 
book’s spirit come together. 

{a) CABD 
ih) CBAD 
U) CDAB 
id) CADB 

22 1. 1 persevered doggedly. 

A. London wheie debates fol¬ 
lowed lectures. 

B. I haunted all the meetings in 
(’ at demonstrations, anywhere 

and everywhere possible 
D. { spoke in the streets, in the 
parks 

6. In shon, I infested public meet¬ 
ings like an officer afflicted with 
cow aid ice. 

ia) BI)A(' 

(h) C’BAD 
(( ) BCAl) 
id) BAIX’ 

Which of the phrases hn ihK (i ) 
and (d) given below each seiilence 
should replace the phrase printed in 
italics/bold type to ni^'ke the sen¬ 
tence grammatically correct? If the 
sentence is correct as it i.s, mark te) 
as the an.swer. 

23. Right there she decided that 
she too would become part of that 
world. 

[a) also will become 
(/)) loo will become 
(() too might become 
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(lD loo could become | 

(c') no correction required 
> 24. In quUk time she got alliichcd j 

to a young Fnglish lady. 
iu) in no lime 
(/?) in enough lime 
(O in brief time 
id) on time only 

(e) no correction required 

25. The experience was as impor¬ 
tant to the artists .is it uas to ilie 
thousands w'ho campnw the iimheiu c 
{a) who \vt)nkl \.oinpiise the 
audience 

(h) who comprised ot the 
audience 

(f) who comprised the audience 
(d) who did comprised the 

audience 

(c) No correction required i 

v>^26. Evidently very much people \ 

have fell anguished at recent develop- j 
ments. | 

(a) very many people i 

{/)) very more people ' 

(t) very most people | 

(d) very such people j 

no correction required I 

■)t^27. Calcutta is hii^^er than any ' 
other city of India. 

(a) more big than any 

(h) the biggest than any i 

(r) as big as any 

Uf) much big than any | 

(e) no coiTCction required 

. ^ Complete the following sentences 
by putting the most suitable word in 
the blanks. 

28. I got_a railway car¬ 

riage at a country station 

(a) off 

(/)) from I 

(O in I 

id) into I 

29. the other morning j 

and_down for | 

(<7) settled I 

(h) sat ! 

(7) kept I 

(d) knelt I 

30. what the school boys would , 

call an hour’s_at a Blue-book. 

(a) swott I 

(h) labour i 

(() business 1 

id) reading 

31. I was not reading it for_. 

(7/) nothing 

(h) something 


OBJECTIVE-TYPE QUESTIONS 


(( ) i^leasurc 
id) impression 

32. The_is that I never do 

read Bliie-boi»ks for pleasure. 

ia) fact 
{/)) matter 
(r ) Iruth 
(d) realijy 

33. I read them as a_reads 

a brief 


{a) to meet hei husband 
{h) to see her baby 
(O to do some shopping 
id) to enjoy the sunny morning 
39. The word ‘indignant’ stands 
for: 

Ut) angry 
{h) hungry 

(c) nervous 

(d) sentimental 


ia) judge 
ih) barrister 

0 ) litigant I 

id) expert i 

34. for the humble purpose j 

ot_an honest penny out of j 

them. ! 

I 

{a) making ! 

ih) earning ! 

(c) turning | 

(d) extracting 

Read the following passage care- | 
fully and choose the most suitable | 
answer from the four alternatives | 
given below each question: ' 

Ordinarily good memory is so ; 
common that we regard a man who i 
does not possess it as eccentric. I have 1 
heard of a father who, having offered to | 
take the baby out in |x;rambulalor, was i 
tempted by the sunny morning to pause I 
on his journey and slip into a public- ; 
house for a glass of beer. Leaving the > 
perambulator outside, he disappearetl j 
through the door of the saloon bar. A : 
little later, his wife had to do some : 
shopping which took her past the , 
public-house, where to her horror she 
discovered her sleeping baby. Indig¬ 
nant at her husband’s behaviour, she 
decided to teach him a lesson. 

35. An eccentric is a person who i 
possesses: 

{a) g(xxl memory 
{h) bad memory 

(c) no memory at all | 

(d) none of the above 

36. The opposite ot ‘eccentric’ is: | 

(a) ordinary i 

{h) extraordinary i 

(c) quiet | 

id) nomial i 

37. What was the temptation of j 
the father? 


(a) the sunny morning 
ih) the public-house 
(c) a glass of Ix'cr 
id) taking the baby out 
3S What brought the wife out? 


40, Wife’s horror was due to: 

ia) the negligence of her hus¬ 
band 

(/?) die irresponsibility of her 
husband 

(c) finding her sleeping baby 
alone 

id) the absence of her husband 


AN.SWKRS 

1. (2) 

The use of preposition ‘by’ with 
the verb ‘suffuse’ is wrong. 
The correct preposition is 
‘with’ / e. suffused w ith. 

2. (1) 

‘theirs’ bccau.se the possessive 
pronoun ‘their’ does not con¬ 
vey the sense of Ixdonging to 
‘look’. 

Another example. Iheirs are 
the chiMien with very fair hair 

3. (4) 

‘as of the multitude’ is the cor¬ 
rect expression because 
solitude and multitude are two 
distinct entities. 

4. (1) 

‘insisted on my participating’ is 
the current and most accepted 
fomi of expression. 

5. (5) 

No error 

6. (2) 

‘detachetl from' is the correct 
usage. 

7. (1) 

‘the more 1 take.' 

8. (5) 

No error. 

9. (rf) 

10. ir) 

11 . (D 

12. ia) 

13. {a) 

14. ih) 

13. (r) 

16. ia) 

17. Ul) 

Id. (c) 

19. {a) 

20. ih) 

21. Ul) 

22. ((/) 

23. (<') 

24. ia) 

25. (() 

26. ia) 

27. ((') 

28. id) 

29. (a) 

30. ia) 

31. (c) 

32. (c) 

33. ih) 

34. (c) 

35. (/» 

36. id) 

37. (c) 

38. ic) 

39. (^;) 

40. ic) 
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OBJECTIVE-TYPE QUESTIONS 


GENERAL AWARENESS 


1. Recently the Union Govern¬ 
ment imposed a 25% hike in petroleum 
products except: 

{(/) ccx>king gas 

(b) petrol 
(r) diesel 
(d) kerosene 

(c) None ot these 

2. Who was the interim Prime 
Minister of Pakistan alter the dismissal 
of Ms Bena/ir Bhutto? 

{(]) Ghulam Ishaq Khan 
Gulam Mustafa Jatoi 
(r) Khan Abdul Wali Khan 
(cf) Nawaz Sharif 

(c) None of these 

^ 3. Who has been honoured with 
Bharat Ratna on this year’s Republic 
Day? 

(i/) B.R. Ambcdkar 
(h) Nelson Mandela 

(p) Morarji Desai 
{(1) l..K.Advani 
(fO None of these 

4. National School of Drama is 
located at: 

{a) Btmibay 
{h) Pune 
(f ) Lucknow 
ipi New Delhi 
(fO Madras 

5. In the Asian Games held m 
Bei|ing in 1990, India won the only 
gold medal m: 

(u) hoot hall 
{/}) I lockey 
(Qi Archcry 
Kabaddi 

((9 None ol these 

- 6. rhe headquarters of the Inter¬ 
national Atomic Knergy is located at: 

(d) (jeneva 

{/)) Washington 
{i'f Vienna 
(J) Rome 

(e) None of these 

-^7. In which country did In¬ 
dustrial Revolution first take place? 

(a) U.S.A. 

(/>ru.K. 

(() France 


Uf) U.S.S.R. 

(e) Cicrmany 

8. ‘ BI ah mo Samaj ’ was fou nded 
by: 

(ci) Rabindra Nath Tagore 
(1^ Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
(( ) Ishwar Chander Vidyasagar 
(J) Swami Dayanand Sarasvvali 
(e) Swami Vivekananda 
^ 9. Who was the Prime Minister 
of Britain during the lirsl World Waf’ 
{(/f Lloyd Geoige 
(/;) Ferdinand 
(r) Winston Churchill 
Ul) WcKxlrow Wilson 
(e) None of these 

10. Who is the author of the book 
“Mein Kampf'? 

(q) r Adolf Hitler 
(h) Mussolini 

(r) Winston C’luirchill 
(if) Einstein 

(i’) None of these 

11. The practice of Satf was 
abolished by: 

(<7) Lord William Beiitinck 
ib) Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
(r ) Lord Cornwallis 
Ul) Lord Dalhousie 
((9 None these 

^ 12. In the revolt ol ISS7, ihe 
Sikhs: 

(ii) lemained iieutial 

(b) supported the British 
9) supported the loices ol 
Bahadur Shah /alai 
{(/) fought valiantly against the 
British 

((9 None ()f these 
13. 'file Indian National Congress 
was founded m the year: 

(a) 1870 
ib) 1880 
(O 1885 
UJ) 18<)0 

(e) None of these 
^ 14. Annie Besant was an: 

jiu) Irish lady 

(b) British lady 

(c) French lady 


Ul) Spanish lady 
((9 None ol these 
15. Which one of the following 
countries was the centre of activities of 
the I.N.A. ? 

{i/1 Smgapoie 

(b) Buniia 
(() I'lbet 
Ul) Ceylon 

(c9 None of these 

^16. The Sue/ Canal was 
nationalised by. 

-((/) Gamal Abdel Nasser 
(h) King Farouk 
(r) Mohammed Naguib 
(cJ) Sadat 
(e) None of these 
17. Who founded the I.N.A.? 

(uY Subhash Chander Bose 
(/;) Bhagat Singh 
(r) Chander Shekhar Azad 
(J) Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
(e) None of these 

^ 18 4'he International Date Line 
passes through: 

Ul) Palk .Strait 
(/Pf ( ape <>l (looil Hope 
U ) (jibrallci 
^ UU Bering Stiait 

(c) None ol these 

19 Which ot the I ol low mg is the 
currency of lian 

((i\ Dollar 
ilrf Rial 
9 ) Lira 
{(I) Peso 

(c) None ol these 

20 Baikal Lake IS m: 

((/) I liar Deseil 

(h) Sahara Deseit 
4 +^) Siberian Desert 
(il) (’alIfomia Desert 
(( ) None of these 
21 . The nearest planet to the sun 

IS. 

(a) Saturn 

ib) Mars 

(( ) Venus 

ith Meicury 

((') None of these 
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OBjEcnvE-rm questions 


y/ 22. Sundarbans is a g(X)d example 
of: 

(^/) Scmb foresis 

(b) Kvergrccn forests 
(r) Monsoon forests 

Jd) Mangrove forests 
23. Hirakud Dam is built on the 
river: 

(a) Tapti 
(h) Narmada 
(r) Mahanadi 
(d) Sutlej 

^^24. The Hindustan Iron and Steel 
Industry at Bhilai started with the aid 
of: 

(a) IJ.K 
ih) U.S.A. 

Tr) IIS.S.R. 
id) West Gennany 
^ 23. Mica is abundantly found in 
the district of: 

(a) Cuddappa 
^{h) Ncllore 

(c) Warangal 

(d) Krishna 

^ 26. Machhkund hydro-electric 
project is a joint venture of the Govern¬ 
ment of: 

i/j) Andhra Pradesh and Orissa 
(/)) Karnataka and Tamil Nadu 
(() Kerala and Maharashtra 
{d) Tamil Nadu and Oris.sa 

27. The real executive powers m a 
parliamentary form of Government rest 
with the: 

(^/) I lead ot State 
(m Union Cabinet 
(() Supreme Court 
id) Parliament 

28. Universal adult franchise 
means: 

iu) All people living in a country 
have the right to vote 
ih) All the male population of a 
country have the right to vote 
(( ) All the male adults of a 
country have the right to vole 
{d) .All the adults of a country 
have the right to vote ir¬ 
respective of caste, creed, 
religion, sex or place of birth 
(except aliens and lunatics) 

29. Which of the following 
countries is not a permanent member of 
the Security Council: 

id) France 
ih) U.S.A. 


(r/ltaly 

(d) U.S.S.R. 

^30. The meetings of the Cabinet 
under parliamentary form of govern¬ 
ment are presided over by the: 

ia) Chairman of the Upper 
House 
ih) Speaker 
(r) President 
Uf) Prime Minister 

31. The U.N. Day is observed 
every year on: 

ia) 26th January 
ih) 14th November 
(t) 3()th January 
id) 24th September 
(c) None of these 

32. The administrative head of the 
U.N. Secretariat is: 

ia) President of the Security 
Council 

ihf) Secretary General 
(c ) Chairman of the Geneial As¬ 
sembly 

id) President of the UN 1(T:F 

33. The Council of Ministers in a 
parliamentary type of government is 
res|Kmsible to the: 

ia) Prime Minister 
(^) Parliament 
(c) Head of State 
id) Lower House of the Parlia¬ 
ment 

34. A person who is not a member 
of either House of Parliament in India, 
can remain as a Minister for a maxi¬ 
mum period of: 

iaj) six months 
ih) three months 
(() two months 
id) five months 

35. The Lok Sabha m India can be 
dissolved by the: 

(^/) Prime Minister 
ihj^ President on the advice of the 
Prime Minister 

(() Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court 

id) Speaker of the Lok Sabha on 
advice of the Prime Minister 

36. The most urbanised State in 
India is: 

ia) Andhra Pradesh 
ih) West Bengal 
{(') Maharashtra 
ic^ Uttar Pradesh 

37. Of the following, which is 


Kharif crop? 

(r/) Maize 
ih) Linseed 

ic) Mustard 
UO Wheat 

38. Sindri is known for: 

ia) Petro-chcmical industry 
(/j) Fertilizer plant 
(f) Coal-inining 

id) Ship-building 

39. Soil suitable for growing cot¬ 
ton is: 

i6) Black soil 
ih) Sandy soil 
(() Red soil 
id) Laterite soil 

40. "^he most important small 
.scale indu.stry in India is: 

ia) Sugar Industry 
ih) Textile Industry 
(^) Handlcxim Industry 
id) Jute Industry 

41. Bokaro Steel Plant was set up 
with the assistance of: 

M U.S.S.R. 
ih) West Germany 
ir) U.S.A. 
id) U.K. 

42. Most of the jute mills arc con¬ 
centrated in and around: 

(c/) Visakhapatnam 
ih) Godavari Basin 
(r) Cauvery Basin 

Hooghly Basin of West Ben¬ 
gal 

(c) None of these 

43. “Hinterland” means: 

(l/) Land aica served by a port 

ih) Delta area 

(c) Mountainous area 

id) Coastal area 

(r) None of these 




ANSWERS 
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II ii«%ii 


Descriptive Questions 


The joUow'in^ ate the answers to 
questions in the Descriptive Paper set 
for the B S.R.B. Delhi (P.O } e.xumina- 
tion held on Dereniher 30, 1990. 

We thank Mr Brajesh Kumar | 
ViJyarthi of Na/anda (Bihar) lor send- i 
111 }^ us the question paper i 

Q. 1. Some people feel that 
“Truth usually hurts”, whereas 
others feel that “Truth Always Tri- | 
umphs”. Explain your position in 
regard to the above statement by 
giving examples from your own ex¬ 
perience, reading and knowledge. j 

Ans. There is little doubt that 
Truth usually hurts when the person 
concerned is highly sensitive and can¬ 
not bear exposure even when he has 
done a patent wrong. No one except a 
saint and other-worldly perst)n has the 
requisite courage and forbearance to 
hear something about himself which he 
has been trying by all means to hide or 
cover up. Considerations of expedien¬ 
cy generally dictate a course of action 
that does not confonn to facts. A charge 
brought against him may be true but 
such is human nature that no one likes 
to be confronted with the irulh, at least 
not m public. In private, that is, within 
the four walls of his room, he might 
quietly listen to an accusation. 

Basically, human beings in today's 
hypcxTitical world pretend to be what 
they are not. We commit blunders and 
tell lies to tide over awkward situa¬ 
tions, but we squirm when faced with 
the stark facts and refute the charge 
even though wc may know that it is 
true. We feel hurl when the bare truth is 
told Ixcause we are afraid of getting a 
bad name and of losing our reputation 
in society. 

To say that Truth always triumphs 
is merely to repeat what is universally 
true. But this statement has notable ex¬ 
ceptions. It would be more in accord¬ 
ance with the actual state of affairs if 
we assert instead that Truth triumphs 
ultimately. This modification is sug¬ 
gested because for quite some time a 


falsehood, and also the person who ut¬ 
ters it, may get away with it. The truth 
trickles through at last; in other words, 
the Tmth often takes time to emerge. 
Meanwhile the lier and the pretender 
may score temporary successes. But ul¬ 
timately truth, like murder, will be out. 

I know of several persons who are 
habitual hers and pretenders. They 
boast of certain things; condemn others 
as not fit enough for company; after all 
It is .so easy to malign a rival. But 
sooner or later the Truth emerges, 
sometimes from the shadows and 
wholly unexpected quarters (as, for in¬ 
stance, when a person’s conscience 
pricks him and the burden of a false¬ 
hood starts weighing on his conscience 
day after day). Then the troubled per¬ 
son deems it fit to make a confession. 

In our literature we often come 
across instances of persons who suf¬ 
fered for having told the truth. Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi was an apostle of truth and 
non-violence. He would rather suffer 
humiliation than tell a he. All the 
religions of the world, Mahatma 
Gandhi said, may differ in other 
respects, but they unitedly proclaim 
that nothing lives in this world but 
Truth. As the ultimate reality, Tmth 
must be eternal, imperishable, un¬ 
changing. But a partial truth is some¬ 
times more dangerous than falsehood. 

So. in my opinion, both the state¬ 
ments made m the question are correct. 

Replacement of Organs 

Q. 2. What will happen if every 
human being acquires an ability to 
remove any internal organ of his 
body and replace it w ith another as 
and when he desires to do so? 

Ans. At present, whenever any in¬ 
ternal organ of a human being develops 
a major fault and becomes useless, or 
even risky to retain (for instance, a 
defective kidney, a fully damaged heart 
or some other organ, we get it removed 
with the help of an expert surgeon. If, 
by a miracle, we acquire the ability to 
remove such an organ at will, several 


interesting situations would arise. 

A person who has mischief or fun 
in his heart might like to take his heart 
out of his bexiy and place it at the feet 
of the woman for whom he has im¬ 
mense affection and for whom he is 
prepared even to sacrifice his life. This 
applies to women also; some of them 
are willing to offer all they have for the 
man they love. 

If anyone’s liver has become 
defective or has developed symptoms 
of malignancy or cancer, he need not 
lose all hope of life; he has merely to 
replace the ailing organ with another 
and thus get a new lease of life. This 
applies also to cases where the kidney 
or pancreas or even a lung or part of 
intestines requires to be changed. 
Countless people would thus be able to 
live long instead of becoming pes¬ 
simistic and getting mentally prepared 
for an early death and acting from day 
to day accordingly. 

But we must bear in mind that 
there is no possibility at all of any 
human being acquiring the ability men¬ 
tioned in this question. Moreover, there 
IS the fonuidable problem of getting 
spare vital organs required for replac¬ 
ing those which one may like to 
change. In other words, where are such 
organs to come from? At present even 
those persons whose kidneys become 
highly defective and cease to perform 
their function find it difficult to get 
kidney donors. True, in some large 
towns there is a regular trade in human 
organs and kidneys can be had after 
paying large amounts of money as 
compensation to persons who may be 
willing to sell one of their kidneys. 
Hospitals have very few spare kidneys 
or other organs and cannot always help 
those in need of a healthy organ. 

Some persons may however try to 
have some fun by changing their vital 
organs now and then, if through a 
miracle human organs become freely 
, available in the market or at a medical 
I centre, for a price. A surgical operation 
I would of course be necessary every 
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[ time a change of organs is desired, and 
this is a risky operaiion. Numerous 
cases arc known of human bodies 
refusing to accept foreign organs, that 
is, organs which formed parts of 
another person’s body. It would not be j 
advisable to take the risk of surgical ' 
operations just for the fun of getting 
another heart, though the risk has to be 
taken when a defective organ needs to 
be replaced by a healthy one. Who 
would like to sell his heart, not | 
metaphorically but actually'/ | 

Name, Fame and Money | 

Q. 3. Kveryone aspires for I 
earning name. Fame and money. This i 
aspiration is generating unhealthy j 
competition and enmity among | 
people, (live two arguments in | 
favour and two against the viewpoint ' 
expressed in this statement. 

Ans. The fact is that in this dis¬ 
tinctly materialistic, selfish and con- 
sumerist society of ours all the 
sustained efforts to earn name, fame 
and money cannot be described as un¬ 
warranted. These acquisitions do en¬ 
sure success in life. As long as the | 
criteria for success arc not based on 
spiritualism, these material criteria will 
hold the field. 

Arguments in favour of the View 

1. Hardly anyone will question 

the assertion that the all-out efforts 
being made by most people to earn 
name, fame and money lead to unheal- ! 
thy competition, rivalry, jealousy | 
(when eminence and materialistic j 
gains arc achieved). In this highly com- ! 
pelitive world, almost everyone strives | 
to achieve fame and acquire solid as- ! 
sets. Some succeed, by hook or by ! 
crook, fair means or foul, by pushing i 
others down where necessary. In- ; 
evitably, this leads to enmity, hostile | 
reactions, intense jealousy, loss of | 
goodwill and friendly relations, j 

2. 'Fhe intensity of the competi- | 

tion itsell is a cause of unpleasantness, ! 
tensions and strained relations even ! 
among old friends. Thus the race for : 
material success costs friendships and , 
harmony in society, especially the ' 
circle in which the competitors move ! 
Arguments Against the View | 

I. True, every ambitious man or j 
woman seeks success in life, but the | 
effort is not unethical, immoral and un- ! 


fair in itself. Everyone is at liberty to 
try and achieve success. How can the 
others be kept out of the field one 
chooses for oneself? We may quote the 
instance of competitive and other ex¬ 
aminations. These are open arenas in 
which everyone is free to try his (or 
her) luck. Those who have merit and 
have worked hard to prepare themsel¬ 
ves for the examination:' and inter¬ 
views generally succeed while others 
do not. But neither the effort nor the 
process of selection should cause en¬ 
mity. Do those who fail to do well in 
examinations become enemies of those 
whose names appear in the lists of 
meritorious candidates and who are 
selected for prestigious posts? This is, 
therefore, an entirely baseless, miscon¬ 
ceived view. 

2. The resultant competition in 
examinations and other arenas of life as 
part of life (also in cricket, hockey or 
tennis matches) is something to be wel¬ 
comed since it is always instructive and 
acts as a spur to further effort. It is 
through competition and contest that 
one can acquire the incentive for hard 
work. In the field of games and sports, 
those who lose do not become enemies 
of the winners. Losers and winners 
shake hands after the game. To believe 
that com|)etitions in games and toiima- 
menls generate enmity and should, 
therefore, be banned would be the 
height of ab.surdity. "Hie achievement 
of name, fame and money should in 
fact prompt others to reform their 
slovenly habits, avoid wa.ste of time in 
fruitless activities and concentrate on 
the basic goals of life. Defeat in a con¬ 
test, in an examination or in any other 
type of contest in life should be taken 
in the sporting spirit. This spirit rules 
out enmity and hostility. 

Prohibited Acts 

Q. 4. Most of us are often 
tempted to perform the act which is 
prohibited by society. (Hve three 
rea.sons which arc most important 
according to you for such a tempta¬ 
tion. 

Ans. Compliance with the orders 
and instructions issued by one’s supe¬ 
riors in offices or by one’s parents, 
elder brothers and othei relations of 
advanced age, is a part of human nature 
in many ca.ses. In fact, the numlier of 
children, students and others, who arc 


always obedient, disciplined and al- 7 
ways willing to render service to others 
is limited. The modern generation, in 
particular, loves to defy authority and 
behave independently. 

Reasons for Defiance 

1. The temptation to defy 
authority and do what is prohibited 
under the laws of the land, or by paren¬ 
tal directives, is a part of human nature. 
Just as there is some feeling of enjoy¬ 
ment, even a sense of achievement 
when a human being eats the forbidden 
fruit (as in the Biblical story of Adam 
eating the forbidden fruit and suffering 
heavily in consequent), similarly 
people, especially young ones, derive 
much satisfaction from indulgence in 
forbidden activities. Conformity to the 
norms and compliance with the laws 
are becoming uncommon in the 
modem age; such obedience is widely 
regarded as signs of weakness, cowar¬ 
dice and lack of courage. 

2. It is also a human tendency to 
do something out of the ordinary. 
Those who fall in line, pursue the 
beaten path or act as meek persons, are 
said to be cowards and incapable of 
achieving distinctions in life. They just 
live, lead a non-eventful and non-ad- 
ventuious life. They live and die un¬ 
eventfully. They are soon forgotten by 
the society in which they live. On the 
other hand, those who chalked out a 
different course become famous or 
notorious. 

3. At times the temptation to be¬ 
come dishonest, defiant and un¬ 
scrupulous is quite strong because it 
brings material benefits while normal, 
meek conduct brings only limited gains 
in this world. Young men take to the 
gun or rob banks because they find this 
is an easy method of becoming rich 
overnight. Do something extraordinary 
and achieve distinction; that seems to 
be the dominating motive. 

4. In the political arena, in parlia¬ 
ment and Legislative Assemblies the 
number of dissenters and rebels who 
defy the party whips, and of factions 
has lately been increasing, precisely for 
this reason. In fact, the right of dissent 
is now recognised the world over. The 
dissenters sell their support for a price 
and thus gain much more than the com¬ 
placent j^coplc. 
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THE EXAMINER’S GUESS QUESTIONS 


Q. In which republic of USSR did 
troops, backed by tanks, storm the 
capital to prevent pro-independence 
deputies to declare the republic inde¬ 
pendent? 

Ans. Lithuania. 

Where was the 22nd Inlenia- 
tional Film Festival of India (IFFl) 
held? 

Ans. Madras. 

For excellence in which field 
is the Dr Kurien Award to be given? 

Ans. Dr Kurien award will be 
given for outstanding contributions to 
the growth and development of re¬ 
search and education in d^ry industry 
in India. It will be given once in two 
years and will consist of Rs 1 lakh and 
a symbolic commemorative piece. 

^Q. Name the first light trainer 
aircraft, designed by the Directorate- 
General of Civil Aviation (DGCA). 

Ans. Swati. 

Q. What is the name of the mis¬ 
sile which was used by USA, in the 
Gulf War, to counter the Iraqi Scud 
missile attacks? 

Ans. Patriot. 

Q. What amount of credit has 
been approved by the IMF for India to 
enable it to tide over the acute shortage 
of foreign currency reserves as a se¬ 
quel to the steep rise in oil prices in the 
wake of the Gulf crisis? 

Ans. $ 1.78 billion. India's quota 
in the IMF is about $ 3,118 million 
(Special drawing rights (SDR) 2,207.7 
million), and its current financial 
obligations to the fund amount to $ 
1,073 million (SDR 762.5 million). 
The credits are repayable after a lapse 
of 3 years and are spread over two 
years in quarterly instalments. They 
carry an interest of 9 per cent. 

^Q. Who is the commander of the 
allied forces fighting Iraq? 


Ans. General Norman Sch¬ 
warzkopf. 

Q. Name the television company 
which is reporting the Gulf War, live. 

Ans. Cable News Network 
(CNN). CNN is being represented in 
Iraq by Peter Arnett, who is the only 
Western correspondent to stay in Iraq 
after the war started. 

Q. What amount of loan has been 
offered by Asian Development Bank 
(ADB) to Oil and Natural Gas Com¬ 
mission (ONGC) for developing its 
Gandhar field? 

Ans. $ 250 million—it will also 
help ONGC raise $ 250 million from 
the international market to meet the 
local currency requirement. 

This is the single biggest loan ever 
offered to India by ADB. 

Q. Name the distinguished IPS 
Officer who has been honoured with 
Ashok Chakra—the highest civilian 
award— posthumously. 

Ans. Randhir Prasad Verma. He 
laid down his life fighting Punjab 
militants in Dhanbad in Bihar. 

Q. Name the first player from the 
Asian continent to qualify for the 
quater-finals of the World Chess 
Championship. 

Ans. Viswanathan Anand. 

Name the largest war.ship ever 
to be built by India under “Project 15”. 

Ans. “Delhi”. 

Q. What is common between INS 
Khukri, INS Vihhuti, INS Shalki, INS 
Kutliar and INS VipuP. 

Ans. INS Khukri, first of its class 
of Missile Corvettes, INS Vihhuti, first 
of its class of Fa.st Missile Vessels, INS 
Shalki, first indigenously built SSK 
Submarine, INS Kuthar, missile Cor¬ 
vette and INS Vipul, fast missile ves¬ 
sel, have all been built by Mazagaon 
Docks, Bombay. 


^Q. On which day is the Coast 
I Guard Day celebrated? When was 
I Coast Guard formally constituted as 
an armed force? 

An.s. February 2. The Coast 
Guard was fonnally constituted as an 
armed force on August 19, 1978. The 
service had, however, started opera¬ 
tion on Feb I, 1977, as part of the 
Indian Navy. 

The idea of a Coa.si Guard in India 
was born out of the need to relieve the 
Navy of its non-military maritime 
task. Patterned on the US Coast Guard, 

I its vast charier of duties is essentially 
to preserve and protect India’s 2.8 mil¬ 
lion sq km Exclusive Economic Zone 
(EEZ). “We protect” is ilie Coast 
Guard motto. 

A}, Who was the Chief guest of 
the 1991 Republic Day Parade? 

An.s. Abdul Gayoom, President 
of Maldives. 

Q. On February 6, 1991, India 
and China decided to resume border 
trade from transit points in Uttar 
Pradc.sh and Tibet. Name the transit 
points. 

Ans. Indian Trade Point would be 
Garbyang in Pilhoragarh district of 
Uttar Pradesh while the Chinese tran¬ 
sit point will be Taklakot in Tibet. 

Q. Name the Census Commis¬ 
sioner and Registrar General of India. 

Ans. MrA.R.Nanda. 

^ Q. Which country on the Indian 
sub-continent has the highest percent¬ 
age of illiterates as per the World Bank 
A has, 1990? 

Ans. Pakistan -70 per cent. 
Bangladesh’s figure is 67 |)er cent and 
India’s 63 per cent. Sii Lanka has only 
1 ^ per cent of its populatuMi as il¬ 
literate. 

^Q. Who IS the ( h.uiMi.in of the 
USA Joint Chiefs ot 

Ans. General ( ‘ in \eil 
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SPORTS 

ATHLETICS 

2Sth National Cross Country 
Championships 

Nanda Jadav of Railways retained 
her women's crown while Shiv 
Kumar of services bagged the men’s 
title in the 25lh National Cross 
Country Championships held at Luck¬ 
now. 

Citizen International (^Iden Mile 
Hong Kong Invitation Race 

Phil Claude of New Zealand won 
the race while Garry Brett Marlow 
of the United Kingdom grabbed the 
second spot. 

Bahadur Prasad of India picked 
the bronze medal. 

In the women’s section Karen 
Hutcheson of UK scored the first 
place. India’s Sumia Kumari came 
fourth. 

36th National vSehool (James 

Punjab has won the overall athletics 
trophy with 149 points in the 36th 
National School Games held at 
Gandhinagar. 

BADMINTON 

First Korea Open Championships 

World champion Huang Hua of 
China beat compatriot Zhow Lie to 
win the women’s singles champion¬ 
ship. 

In the men’s section Wu Wenkai 
of China beat Indonesia's Joko 
Suprianto to win the men’s singles. 

The men’s doubles title was won 
by the South Korean pair of Park 
Joo Bong and Kim Moon Soo. The 
women’s doubles title was won by 
South Korea’s Hwang Hye-Young and 
Jung So-Young. 

55th National Championships 

George Thomas of Indian Railways 
has emerged as the new men’s 
national champion. He defeated K. 
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Praveen Kumar of Andhra Pradesh. 

The women’s title was retained 
by Madhumita Bisht of Railways. 
She defeated Seema Bhandari of 
Madhya Pradesh. 

The men’s doubles title was won 
by Uday Pawar and Vinod Kumar. 
The women’s doubles title was won 
by Madhumita Bisht and Sudha Pad- 
manabhan. 

The mi.xed doubles title was won 
by Madhumita Bisht and Hardeep 
Singh. 

BOXING 

Junior National Championship 

Delhi reigned supreme in the cham¬ 
pionships held at Aizawl, Mi/oram. 
They had a total tally of 25 points 
and were followed by Mizoram 
and Assam Rifles with IS points 
each. 

CHESS 

Candidates series for World Chess 
Championship 

Vi.swanathan Anand of India has 
become the first player from Asia to 
qualify for the quarter-finals of the 
World Chess Championship. 

He defeated Soviet Grandmaster 
Alevy Dreev 4.5-1.5 in the candidate 
series. 

Duncan’s Super (irandmasters’ 
championship 

Dibyendu Barua became a chess 
Grandmaster, only the second Indian 
to do so after Viswanathan Anand, 
when he defeated Chinese 
Grandmaster Ye Rongguang in the 
final round of the Duncan’s Super 
Grandmasters’ championship held at 
Calcutta. 

20th National Junior Championship 

G.b. Prakash of Tamil Nadu clinched 
the championship, obtaining seven 
and a half points out of the possible 


nine points. 

G.B. Prakash had earlier secured 
eighth position in the under-18 World 
Chess championship held at Sin¬ 
gapore in June 1990. 

CRICKET 

Australia-Kngland Test series 

Australia defeated England by nine- 
wickels in the fifth and final Test, 
played at Perth, to wrap up the 
live-match senes 3-0. 

Fourth Test: England managed 
an honourable draw in the fourth 
Test, played at Adelaide. Chasing 472 
to win, England made a creditable 
effort. Openers Graham Gooch (117) 
and Mike Atherton (87) put on 203 
and at one stage England were 246 
for one before closing on 335 for 
five. 

New Zealand-Sri Lanka Test series 

A world record partnership of 467 
runs between New Zealand batsmen 
Martin Crowe and Andrew Jones took 
the first Test against Sri L.anka, played 
at Wellington, to a draw. 

The partnership, in which both 
players made career-best scores, was 
the highest in the history of Test 
cricket. It was one of several batting 
records smashed on a day in which 
New Zealand erased the embarrass¬ 
ment of a 323-run first innings 
deficit. 

Crowe who was out off the last 
ball of the match for 299, and Jones, 
dismissed an hour earlier for 186, 
beat the previous best Test partnership 
of 451 runs, shared by Australian 
and Pakistani batsmen. 

Australians Bill Ponsford and 
Don Bradman reached that score 
against England in 1934 at the Oval, 
as did Pakistanis Mudassar Nazar 
and Javed Miandad against India at 
Hyderabad in 1983. 
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New Zealand-Sri Lanka one-day 
series 

New Zealand defeated Sri Lanka in 
all the three one day international to 
clinch the three-match series. 

In the first match Sri Lanka was 
defeated by five wickets. The second 
match was won by New Zealand 
by 41 runs while in the third match 
Sri Lanka was defeated by 107 
runs. 

Duleep TYophy 

North Zone defeated West Zone by 
virtue of their 168-mn first innings 
lead to win the Duleep Trophy for 
the eighth time. 

FOOTBALL 

Nehru Gold Cup 

Romania emerged champions in the 
9th Jawaharlal Nehru Gold Cup tour¬ 
nament when they virtually outplayed 
holder, Hungary, 3-1 m the final 
played at Chandrasekharan Nair 
Stadium at Thiruvananthapuram. 

HOCKEY 

5th Indira Gandhi Memorial 
International Tournament 

The Soviet Union emerged as the 
champions of the fifth Indira Gandhi 
Memorial International tournament 
when they triumphed over the Nether¬ 
lands by 2-0 to finish on top of the 
seven-team round-robin league played 
at the Shivaji Stadium, Delhi. 

fhis is the first title triumph for 
the Soviets who had finished run¬ 
ners-up 111 the 19SS tourney at Luck¬ 
now. 

India could manage the third 
place. Both India and S. Korea had 
tied with eight points but India was 
declared third on the basis of better 
goal average. 

44th National Women's 
Championship 

Indian Railways defeated Air India, 
2-1 in the final of the 44th National 
women's championship, played at 
Gurgaon, to retain the Lady Rattan 
Tata Trophy for the 12th successive 
time. 


22nd All-India Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh Gold Cup 

Namdhari XI lifted the Cup when 
they defeated BSF, 1-0, in a thrilling 
final which was played in Amritsar. 

TENNIS 

Australian Open Championships 

Boris Becker grabbed his first 
Australian Open title, and leaped to 
number one for the first time in Ins 
career, as he defeated two time 
defending champion Ivan Lendl i-6. 
6-4, 6-4, 6-4. 

The women’s singles title was 
won by Monica Seles of Yugoslavia 
who defeated Jana Novotna of 
Czechoslovakia 5-7, 6-3, 6-1. Seles 
has become the youngest winner of 
the Australian open women’s singles 


title. 

In 1990 Monica Seles had be¬ 
come the youngest French Open 
Champion at 16 years. 

Tenth seed Novotna had entered 
the final after defeating world number 
one Steffi Graf of West Germany. 

Four Square Masters championship 

National champion Leander Paes has 
won the men’s singles title and first 
pri/e of $ 800. He defeated Massimo 
Valeri 0-6, 7-5, 6-2. 

(iK Singhania Memorial Third Leg 
International Satellite Tournament 

Vladimir Gabrichidze of USSR 
defeated Indian national champion, 
Leander Paes, 6-0, 6-4 in the men’s 
singles final. 
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Current General Knowledge 


ABBREVIATIONS 

ALARM; Air Launched Anli- 
Radar Missile. 

CNN: Cable News Network 

FCNR: Foreign Currency (non¬ 
resident) Accounts Scheme. 

HARM: High Speed Anii-Radia- 
tion Missile. 

LANTRIN: Low-altilude Navi¬ 
gation and Targcimg Intra-red for 
Night. 

TRIPS: Trade Related Intellec¬ 
tual Property Rights. 

VIX'C: Very Large Crude Car¬ 
riers. 

AWARDS 

Republic Day Awards, 1991 

Bharat Ratna: Morarji Desai, 
former Prime Minister of India. 

Padma Vihhiishati. Fight eminent 
persons have been given the second 
highest award. They are: Gul/ari l>al 
Nanda, outstanding politician of 
yesteryears; Prof Hiren Mukherjee and 
Prof N.Ci. Ranga, both veteran 
freedom-fighters; Kusso Framur/ Rus- 
tamji, civil services; Dr Maqbtx)! I'ida 
Hussain, renowned painter; Prof Raja 
Ram Shastri, educationist; Dr India 
Prasad Gordhanbhai Patel, economist; 
Dr Mangalapalli Halamuralikrishna, 
Carnatic Vocal musician. 

Padma Bhushan: 23 eminent per¬ 
sons were honoured. Prominent among 
them were: Amjad Ali Khan (Sarod 
maestro), Dilip Kumar (cine actor), 
Shyam Bcnegal (film director), Lala 
Amarnath (Cricketer), Kapil Dev 
(Cricketer), F.S. Nariman (eminent 
jurist), Arnala Shanka (dancer) and Dr 
Ebrahim Alka/i (theatre director). 

Padma Since: 83 eminent persons 
were honoured. Prominent among 
them were: Ms Bimla Dang (social 
worker), U.stad Ghiilam Miistahi (In¬ 
dian classical music - vocal). Dr 
Govind Narayan Malviya (surgery), Dr 
G. Venkataraman (nuclear physics), Dr 
J.P. Singh (medicine), Keshav Malik 
(literature, English), Dr Such Bhargav 
(medical education). 
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Bhartendu Harishchandra awards, 
1989 

W ell-known author, Kanhaiya Lai 
Mishra “Prabhakar”, has been 
selected for the first pri/e ol the Bhai- 
tendu Harishchandra awards lor wiit- 
mgs in Hindi on the mass media and 
subjects in 1989. 

He has won the pri/e lor his book 
lafyii Paj^dandiyon Par Padyatia 

The award consists of Rs 23,()()() m 
cash and is given annually by ihc Inlor- 
mation and Broadcasting Ministry's 
publication division. 

D EFENCE 

INS Kirpan commissioned 

I NS Kirpan, the first Ironllinc war¬ 
ship designed indigenouslv h\ the 
Ciarden Reach Ship-building and lin- 
gineers Limited (GRESI-), was com¬ 
missioned on January 12,1991 

The 13()()-tonnc ship is ccjuipped 
with surface-to-surface and surface-lo- 
air missiles. It has the capability ol car¬ 
rying and operating the ALI 1 helicopter 
or any other similar helicopter m anti- 
ship or anti-submarine lole. The vii- 
tually shallow water cajiability gives 
the ship immunities fiom submarine 
threats 

INS Knpan is the third corvette 
class warship. The first two ships of 
this class were commissioned in 1989 
! and 1990. The indigenous component 
in the making of this shiji was about 70 
i percent. 

' INS Delhi—India's largest warship 

I ndia’s largest and mosi sophisti¬ 
cated, mdigcnously-built warship, 
INS Delhi was launched on February 2, 
1991 at the Mazagaon Docks. 

Costing Rs 200 crore, the ship is 
! the first of a batch ol three to built for 
; the Navy. It will be commissioned and 
I handed over to the Navy by early 1993 
' and will I'le the first large ship to be 
propelled by gas turbines, instead of 
the conventional steam ones. 

The ship is being built under 
! “Project-13”, which has drawn nation¬ 
al and international attention. The ships 


built as part ol this piTiject w ill have the 
most advanced weapon systems, high 
speed, long eiuluraiice and sur- 
vivabilily in adveisily. 

fhe tlisplacemenl of INS Delhi is 
in excess of (i.OOO tonnes, making it 
twice as large as the Godavari class of 
frigates 

h;XPEDlJI()N 

First Pak F.\|)editioii to Antarctica 

T he nine-mem he I Antarctica ex- 
jiedilion ol Pakistan made a land¬ 
ing on Pimeess Ragnhild coast in 
Antarctica on January 13, 1991 and 
commissioned its first Antarctic sta¬ 
tion, called Jiniiah, on Janiiaiv 23, 
1991 

Station .IiniKih is juobably the 
largest any countix has estahlislied in 
Its very lirsl expedition. It consists ol 
three laboratoi les. ihiee pre fabricated 
igloos, aiul four tents all manufac¬ 
tured in Pakistan. The station also has a 
so[)hist!cated unmanneil weather sta¬ 
tion which will provide ilata via satel¬ 
lite. 

OIL 

Four new oil, gas finds near Bom¬ 
bay High 

O il and Natural (iiis C'ommission 
(ONCK') has siruck oil and gas in 
tour new structures m Bombay off¬ 
shore The discoveries matle are at 
structures. B-I2(i. B-137, B-192 and 
B-121. 

ONGC' may jiiit these fields into 
pioduction on a ciash basis, together, 
they may be able to yield 1.3 million 
tonnes to 2 million tonnes jiei annum. 

The well m B-I2b structure, on 
test, produced i)\\ at the rate of 1470 
barrels a day. fhe structure has an 
aerial extent of 20 sq. kms. 

The first well on B-192 produced 
oil at the rate of I f>70 bands a day. fhe 
structure has an aerial extent of 18 sq. 
kins. 

The third structure B-121 is lo¬ 
cated 23 kms south-east of Bombay 
High field. The structure has an aerial 
extent of about 33 sq. kms. The well 




produced oil at the rate of 14SS barrels ! 
per day. The fourth sliucliire covering i 
an area of 20 sq kms is also located j 
very close to Bombay High Held 

ONCjC has a balance lecoveiable 
reserves of 437 million tonnes in Bom¬ 
bay offshore alone. 

PERSONS 

Desai, Morarji 

he fonner Prime Minister of India, 
Mr Moraiji Desai, has been 
honoured with India’s highest civilian 
award, Bharat Katna. 

A noted Gandhian and freedom- 1 
fighter, he served as minister ol com 
merce, industry and finance in the 
Nehru cabinet. In l96()-b7, he became 
the deputy Prime Minister 

He was impiisoned during the ' 
emeigency in P)75. Lalei, lie became 
the first chairman of the Janata Paity. 

-year-old, Mr l^esai is well- 
known for practising nalurojiathy. He , 
has authored three hooks namely ' 
“Book on nature cm “Discourses on , 
(jita" and “The Story ol My I ale". ' 

PROJEC TS 

First white tiger safari 

he Nandankanan hit)logical park 
near Bhubaneswar, a tourist resort 
m Orissa, has a new attraction—the 
world's first white tiger safari. 

The Rs 27-lakh protect, being set 
up on a 12-hcctare area, was in¬ 
augurated m February, I9HI 

Nandankanan—which has the uni- 
(jue distinction ol evolving a new stiam 
ol white tiger dlllerent Irom that ol the . 
“Fiewa origin” now |)ieserves 24 
while tigers, the biggest eollection m 
the woi Id 

I he jiark alieady has the tounlrv's 
biggest lion safari with 10 Aliican lions 
roaming the sprawling natural 
enclosure. 

The white Pantlieia rigei'^ aie a 
magnilicent snow white carnivore wilh 
ash or light black stupes, pink nose and 
paw pads anti icy blue eyes fheN are 
generally bigger m si/e than normal 
tigers. 

RESE A RCH 

A suitable die.sel substitute 

non-cdible oil extracted from a > 
desert plant, Jairoplia, can be an | 
efficient and environmentally clean i 
substitute for diesel, says a recent 


analysis by petroleum engineers in I 
Thailand. 

Tests with a four-stroke, water- | 
cooled engine and an air-cooled en- I 
gine, running on Jatropha oil, gave | 
favourable results. | 

Inspection of engine parts, after 
running them on Jatropha oil for 1,()()() 
hours, showed them to be in a salisfac- ; 
tory condition, less than the accepted 
specifications fixed by the Thai En¬ 
vironmental Boaro. 

Another major finding ol the study ' 
was that no sulphur dioxide was 
emitted in the engines, compareil to 25 
parts per million (PPM) of the gas 
found in the exhaust of engines running 
iMi tliesel oil. 

The findings assumeil importance 
m the light of the expected shortfall in 
diesel supply due to the Gulf war. 

Villagers in India use Jatrojiha oil 
as lubricant lor bullock cart axles and 
othei agricultural implements. In 
recent times, this neglected source of 
non-edible oi\ is receiving attention 
from scientists because of its very high 
oil content (35 to 45 [x:r cent). 

Known also as wild castor. Parsec 
castor or Moghul castor, the plant 
glows well III soils receiving moderate 
to heavy rains, but neeils temperate and 
humid conditions lor geimination. It 
thrives well in a variety (4 soils bolh in 
and as well as rainfed aieas. 

A single hectare ol Jatropha plan¬ 
tation can produce one cjuinlal of seeds 
111 the second year which increases to 
75 quintals aftei 10 years in rainfed 
areas, and 125 quintals in irrigated 
aieas The plant can bear fruits, that are 
as large as petal mils or goosebeiTies, 
lor 25 vears m regions with heavy lain- 
lall 

It is naturally resistant to pests and 
thseascs and needs no pesticides and 
msecticKles. Only urea is needed as a 
lerliliser. 

Scientists recommend that 
Jatropha plants should be used in loies- 
lation programmes in and areas as they 
grow very fast and very well on barren, 
rocky slopes. 

'fhe support pi ice lor seeds is Rs 
350 per quintal Uxlay. One hectare 
land requires five kilogrammes ol 
seeds, but it is possible to piepare 
plantlels Irom trees ihiviugh vegetali\ j 
propagation. 
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Cash returns am to the tune of Rs 
17,000 to Rs 31,000 per hectare, 
de|x^ndmg on the quality of soil and the 
irrigation facilines available. 

As of today, the price of Jatropha is 
moie than that of diesel oil, but it could 
come down once cultivation is under¬ 
taken on a large scale. 

However, it may be necessary to 
design special engines to use this oil. 
Talks are underway with some German 
manufacturers but collaborators arc in¬ 
sisting on an assurance of regular supp¬ 
ly of Jatropha oil to make the engines 
viable. 

India imports Rs 4,()()0 million 
worth of Jatropha oil every year for 
industrial use. 

Biological pest control system soon 

ndia is heading for a big leap in 
replacing deadly chemical pesticides 
with new biological control systems 
under the Integrated Best Management 
(IBM) Brogramme launched by the 
Department of Biotechnology (DBT). 

Although chemical pesticides had 
played an important role m increasing 
lood puKluction in the country, their 
mdiscriminate use lor the control of 
pests and diseases had led to several 
environmental problems, 'fhese in¬ 
cludes resistance in insects to insec- 
ticiiles, resurgence of non-target pests, 
pesticides residue in lood, Rxider and 
teed and the destruction of beneficial 
insects like honeybees, pollinators, 
parasites and predators. 

Bests arul tlisea.ses in various crops 
in the field and m stored grains resulted 
111 an annual loss of Rs 6 ,(K)() crore in 
the country and therefore farmers 
lesorted to relying heavily on chemical 
pesticides. Around 84,670 tonnes of 
chemicals were used m agriculture in 
the counliT in 1^88-89. 

Under the IBM programme the ef- 
l icacy of biological pest control agents 
would be demonstrated in 1 l,0(X) hec¬ 
tares III the first phase and it would be 
extended to the entire country sub¬ 
sequently. The first phase of the 
programme will cover Tamil Nadu, 
Maharashtra, Gujarat. Karnataka, Uttar 
Bradesh and Delhi. 

During a demonstration the new 
method had considerabl) reduced the 
cost of pest conirol and increased \'icld 
by 25 per cent beside^ legisicrmg a 
':ili in eroironmenial [lolkilu n. 
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Sugarcane, cotton, checkpca, urad 
bean, mung bean, tobacco, groundnut 
and vegetables were being covered 
under the new programme. 

Although biological pest control 
methods were picking up in advanced 
countries like the United States, the 
Soviet Union and China, ihey have 
been developed m India for the first 
time. The new methods are pest- 
spiecific and are totally relevenl to In¬ 
dian requirements. 

The production of biological con¬ 
trol agents can be taken m villages with 
very small investment. Small viable 
commercial units can help populanse 
biological control agents and help 
reduce unemployment considerably. 
Robot that handles radioactive 
material 

n articulated robot to handle 
radioactive materials has been 
developed for the first time in India by 
the remote handling and robotics 
division of the Bhabha Atomic Re¬ 
search Centre. 

The robot performs critical tasks 
like handling reactor fuel pellets and 
other small radioactive material inside 
glove boxes. This deployment of the 
robot will cut out the performance of 
repetitive tasks by human operators 
and considerably reduce radiation risk. 

Handling of radioactive pellets is a 
delicate process requiring careful han¬ 
dling. The robot docs this job much 
faster than hummi operators. Besides 
careful handling of the fuel pellet leads 
to a lower rejection rate. 

SPACE 

Salyuf-7 re-enters atmosphere 

he 4()-ton Soviet space station, 
Salyut-7, re-entered the earth’s at¬ 
mosphere over Argentina and broke 
apart, on February 7, 1991. 

Some debris from the space station 
hit the earth, possibly striking some 
villages. The space station was about 
the size of a railroad freight-car. 

The Salyul-7, which was partially 
solar-powered, was put into orbit in 
April 1982 and was the last in the 
Salyut series of the second generation 
of Soviet spacecraft. 

The space station did not contain 
any nuclear fuel or other dangerous 
substances. 


WARFARE 

Facts about Chemical weapons 

ethal gases can be classified under 
the heads of “blister”, “blood”, 
“chocking”, and “nerve” agents. 

Blister agents such as mustard gas 
are lethal if inhaled. They attack body 
tis.sues and cause a higher proportion of 
wounded to dead. The wounds require 
prolonged and painful treatment. Tliey 
are also persistent and can be used to 
contaminate an area for quite some 
time before decaying. 

Blood agents are non-persistent 
and of the first World War vintage. 
They are lethal if inhaled. An example 
is hydrogen cyanide. Once they get into 
the blocxl stream, they cut the supply of 
oxygen to the blood. Checking agents 
such as phosgene arc lethal when in¬ 
haled. They attack lung tissue and 
cause asphyxiation. 

Nerve agents are lethal not only if 
inhaled but also if droplets fall on the 
skin. Some are persistent. Older 
vintage agents are tabun, soman and 
sarin, produced in Gemiany alter the 
First World War. These are collectively 
referred to as ‘G’ agents. 

In the fifties, a more potent set of 
nerve agents, referred to as ‘V' agents, 
were produced in Britain. 

The ‘G’ agent is about 50 times 
more lethal than the blood, blister or 
chocking agents. The ‘V’ agent is five 
times more effective than the ‘G’ agent. 

The lethal effect of all agents other 
than nerve gases are so low as to not 
constitute a major threat to say, city 
targets, but would be effective against 
more limited battle-field targets. 

All chemical weapons are very 
weather-sensitive and variations in 
meteorological conditions could 
reduce their effectiveness drastically. 

With suitable weather conditions 
300 kg of nerve agent may cause up to 
about 10,000 deaths, in a city where 
people are caught by a surprise attack. 
Nevertheless, the damage done by the 
chemical weapon is very small com¬ 
pared to that done by a nuclear weapon. 
In the battle-field, target for chemical 
attack could be command and control 
means like headquarters; fire support 
means like artillery gun areas; and air¬ 
fields, troops concentrations and so on. 

The thing to remember is that 
chemical weapons cause damage to 
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people but not to properly. 

Delivery systems for chemical 
weapons are many and varied. These 
include mortar bombs, artillery shells, 
rockets, missiles, aircraft bombs and 
aircraft .spray tanks. 

MISCELLANY 

Fighting a war on the alphabet 
front 

o decipher military jargon and its 
abbreviations is to fight a Gulf war 
on the vocabulary front. Advanced, 
high-tech weaponry is bringing new 
wartime phrases to the attenlion of I'V 
viewers and newspaper readers 
throughout the world. 

In world war II, there were standby 
portmanteau words like snafu (situa¬ 
tion normal, all fouled up) and radar 
(radio detection and ranging). 

In more recent limes, life became 
more complicated, with acronyms like 
laser (light amplification by simulated 
emission of radiation). 

In the Gulf war, where the com¬ 
puter micro-chip is a potent weapon, 
the Knglish language has become an 
early casualty, bombarded into al¬ 
phabetical fragments that fomi a lan¬ 
guage of their own. 

The acronyms reflect both 
progress in the development of things 
like the remote-controlled Slam (stand¬ 
off land attack missile) and also the 
military’s penchant for not telling 
things quite as they are—“collateral 
damage”—when the general really 
means “civilian casualties”. 

“CAS jets with AWACS and FUR 
fire harm at triple-A and SAM. Tansla- 
lion: Fighter jet pilots fly CAS (Contnd 
Air Support) mission, along with 
AWACS (airbtime warning and control 
system) aircraft (a sort of radar in the 
sky), using all-weather, night vision 
FLIR (forward looking infrared sys¬ 
tem) and fire radar-busting harm (high 
radiation anti-radar missiles) at an op¬ 
posing force’s anti-aircraft artillery and 
SAM (surface-to-air missile) defences. 

Other phrases like Ail (airborne 
radar technician) hold the key to U.S. 
and allied air superiority over Iraq* 

Each sortie is followed by a BDA, 
for battle damage assessment, which in 
a two-seater aircraft is done by both 
pilot and GIB (the guy in the back 
seat). 
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VOCABULARY 


Improve Your Word Power 


1. aver: (a) refuse (b) refute (c) assert (d) deny. 

2. acuity: (a) sharpness (b) dullness (c) sordid (d) 
sullen. 

3. bravura: (a) pompous (b) moderate (c) brilliant 
style (d) modest 

4. collage: (a) mixture (b) pure (c) montage (d) sin¬ 
gular. 

5. ensemble: (a) intoxication (b) addiction (c) superb 
^ general effect. 

6. ersatz: (a) original (b) genuine (c) imitation (d) 
inferior. 

7. flak: (a) praise (b) criticism (c) advice (d) adven- 


11. ignoramus: (a) knowledgeable (b) innocent (c) 
shrewd (d) ignorant person. 

12. jaunty: (a) cheerfulness (b) reluctance (c) hesita¬ 
tion (d) readiness. 

13. lambaste: (a) punish (b) reward (c) ignore (d) hit 
hard. 

14. murk: (a) silence (b) gloom (c) noise (d) initiative. 

15. phoney: (a) phone-likc (b) pictui-e-like (c) false (d) 
puppet. 

16. rag-lag: (a) criminal (b) coward (c) disreputable 
|TCople (d) honourable people. 

17. specious: (a) straight (b) frank (c) sharp (d) msin- 


8. gadfly: (a) annoying person (b) pleasant company 
(c) rustic (d) civilised. 

9. garnish: (a) impose (b) impress (c) compose (d) 
decorate. 

10. hoary: (a) infancy (b) old age (c) very old (d) 
youth. 


18. venality: (a) respect (b) corruption (c) sacnfice (d) 
hope. 

19. wont: (a) accustomed (b) negative (c) particuku'(d) 
general. 

20. yuppie: (a) ambitious professional (b) litigant (c) 
quarrelsome (d) borrower. 


ANSWERS 


1. aver: (c) asseit. afTum. 

—Psychologists aver that penonality disorders which crop 
up in adult life are largely the result or inoocrect trainiDg in 
infancy. 

2. adifly: (a) sharpness, acuteness. 

—^As a result of unusual din and disturbance in the meetiiig. 
the actuity of argument was lost on the audience. 

3. bravura: (c) hriUiant style/teohniaue. 

-nfotm Lennon, the great deponent or Beetle poetty and; ' 
music is still remembered for the bravura of his individual pmor-' 
mances, 

4. collage: (c) montage, oombinatloiL / 

*--The cover page of the magazine tqpitoinized a co/|m of 

enaemble: (d) general coraplefo 

<--The arrangetnent of the fumittifo drawing toom 
fmmedapleasiiigandps^ , 

6. ersatz; (c) imitation, substitute, ^ 

-^oran ordinary customer, itis almoslifiipos8il^4plj^^ 
guish between gjenuine and ersair silk. , , 

7. flak; <b) severe crittcisnt . 

•---The plans for foe new taxes havecouie in for a 
inihepresB, 

9. gadByt annoying person, iiritafoig/wotiyiQg pur* 
son. '' ^''■7 , . 

---My ftiendpioved a gadfly fo the party for his w 
lemaikaandcbil^ 

9 , ognilsl^id)'deooi^ 

eSwt iaRor^il^ dmited tiuft with deramve stny-ielttiil. 

iO^ Mnirs (e) ve^ ‘ - . 

V india'ifphysicalHqualor,thelufooitis^^edwifo 


a rich mineload of spiritual superiority rooted in the ancient and 
hoary tradition of her sages. 

11 . ignoramus: (d) ignorant person. 

—^An ignoramus wanted to be a scholar for which he ran 
from pilUur to post in search of a teacher. 

12 . jaunty: (a) cheerfulness, self-confidence, sprightly. 

. ,—Youth is a period of self-exhibition as well as jaunty 
fodings. 

. 13. lambaste; (d) hit hard, thrash, reprimand. 

—Although casteism and communalism have been lam- 
busted ri^t and left yet they continue to be a curse for our national 
hfo, 

14. murk: (Jo) darkness, gloom. 

—PanicseemstodiGtalestatepQlicy adding woefoUy to the 
mise^ and murk of the national scene. 

15. phoney: (c) folse, faked. 

—The call for a total revolution, in retrospect, seems to have 
been %ptum$y affair. 

lo.'rag-tag: (c) disreputable people, riff-raff. 

--"-Today's politics has come under a cloud because Hs prac- 
dtioiiers. bamng a few exertions, are a strange lot of rag-tag. 

17. sgedous: (d) insincere, deceptive. 

—By resortiiig to specious promises, not only do we demean 
ourselves but also make anuickery of the cause. 

16. venality: O’) comiption, bribery. 

-rNow-a-days venality has acquired a distinct respectability 

in omj^ial milieu. 

19. wont: (a) accustomed* used to. 

*-*PoliticiaAsof all hues are geneially wont to making off the 
qiff remarks, bearing a strong flavour of populism. 

20 . yuppie: (a) ambidaus^oung profossional. 

^nippies in Indian metros flash a credit card almost 

eveiywhere, except perhaps at parties. 
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WHO'S WHO 


Appointments Etc. 


! 

Appointed; Klected Etc | 

Knif* Humid He is the new King i 
of Norway. ; 

Jovi^c Serrano: He has been j 
elected as the new President of 
Guatemala. 

All Muhdi Muhammad He is the 
new President of Somalia. 

Alexander Bessemertnykh He 
has been appointed Foreign Minister 1 
of the Soviet Union. He succeeds Mr ' 
Eduard Shevardnad/c. j 

Ravi Naik. He has been ap- [ 
pointed as the new Chief Minister of | 
Goa. 

Dr Murli Manohar Joshi : He has 
been elected President of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party. 

Distinguished Visitors 

Abdul Gayoom. President of I 


Maldives. 

ton Hiesiu: President of 
Romania. 

Jyun Kyu Park Speaker of the 
National Assembly of Republic of 
Korea. 

Mr\ Simone Testa. Education 
Minister of Seychelles. 

Dr Ahdid Rehman Abdullah al 
Awadhi: Minister of Slate for Cabinet 
Affairs of Kuwait. 

I^of Rogachev. FJeputy Foreign 
Minister of (jSSR. 

Died 

Kin\* Olav \ King of Norway 
and the World’s oldest monarch. He 
was 87. 

D.K Jayaraman Well-known 
exponent of Carnatic music. He was 
62. 


EVENTS 


JANUARY 

11—Eight Janata Dal (S) Lok Sabha 
MPs, including five ministers, 
arc di.squalified under the anti¬ 
defection law. 

13— Communists claim take over of 
Lithuania, the Baltic republic of 
USSR. 13 persons arc killed in 
the stomimg of TV centre by 
the anned forces. 

14— UN Secretary General, Mr Javier 
Perez de Cuellar, fails in his 
efforts to prevent Gulf War. 

15— The PLO leader, Mr Yasser 
Arafat’s two closest aides arc 
assassinated, 

16— Lull is reported after the UN 
deadline, for Iraq to quit Kuwait, 
expires. 

17— Gulf War begins. Biggest-ever 
allied air attacks on Iraq. 

18— Iraq attacks Israel with seven 
Scud missiles. Another warfronl 
is opened through I’urkey to 
step up the massive bombing 
of Iraq. 


21 —Iraq moves POWs as human 
shields. Patriot missiles shoot 
down 9 Scud missiles over Saudi 
Arabia. 

—Saddam Hussain rejects move by 
President Gorbachov to solve the 
Gulf crisis. 

22- -Iraq is imported to have blown-up 

the oil wells in Kuwait. 

23— The All-India Anna DMK 
(AIADMK) members of the 
Tamil Nadu assembly arc 
suspended for assault on 
Speaker. 

25—Japan enters the Gulf War by 
offering transport planes 

3()--^lraq raids and c.ipuires the Saudi 
Arabian Port town of Al-Khafji. 
20 Allied soldiers are reported 
killed. 

—President's rule is imposed in 
Tamil Nadu and the Slate assemb¬ 
ly is dissolved. 

31—After fierce fighting Allies take 
control of Al-Khafji. Iraq agrees 
to join peace talks by Iran. 


FEBRUARY 

1— A severe earthquake jolts north¬ 
west Pakistan. More than 1000 
people are reported killed. 

2— India and China agree to open 
border trade, suspended since 
the 1%2 war, and also agree 
to step up bilateral cooperation 
in new areas of space research, 
tourism and civil service train¬ 
ing. 

—The Director General of Police, 
Punjab, Mr D.S. Mangat, escapes 
bid on life. 

—Iran says it will join Gulf war if 
Israel hits back. 

5— 16 securitymen are among 25 
killed in Punjab. 

—USA rejects the peace offer by 
Iran to end the Gulf War. 

6— Iraq cuts diplomatic ties with 
USA and its allies. 

7— ^The British Prime Minister, Mr 
John Major, and members of 
his war Cabinet escape unhurt 
as suspected IRA terrorists fire 
three missiles on the Downing 
Street and the adjoining govern¬ 
ment buildings. 

9—^The counting of heads for the 
13th decennial population cen¬ 
sus begins. 

10 —Iraq rejects ceasefire, mediation 
moves. 

II—Another test flight of India’s 
indigenous surface-to-surface 
medium-range missile, Prithvi, 
IS successfully carried out from 
the Sriharikota range. 

—Tlie President of the Akali Dal, 
Mr Simranjil Singh Mann, asks 
militants in Punjab to respond to 
the offer of Prime Minister, Mr 
Chandra Shekhar, for talks and a 
security zone for their safe pas¬ 
sage. 

—A special envoy of Soviet Presi¬ 
dent, Mr Mikhail Gorbachov ar¬ 
rives in Baghdad in an effort to 
persuade Mr Saddam Hus.sein to 
seek an end to the Gulf crisis. 
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EDITORIAL 


Patch-up or Poll? 


Qjia the very day (March 6) when Mr (Chandra 
i^Shekhar sudderuy sent in his resignation from Prime 
Ministership, there have been hectic parlns at many 
levels, including the highest in the land. The President 
had promptly aaxpted the PM,'s resignation and asked 
the outgoing incumbent to earn on until alternative 
arrangements vxre made. Mr Chandra Shekhar advised 
the President to dissolve the Lok Sabha bmmse no viable 
alternative existed. The obvious remedy was another 
general election which done could clarify the picture^ 
after all the people, (or rather the electorate) are the > 
ultimate sovereign. The significant feature of the 
confusing situation toas that afl the major paiitical ‘ * 
parties favoured a general elation to resolve the complex 
tan^e, and the ablation was that the President toould 
soon announte his decision to dissolve the Ldk Sabha dnd 
direct the holding of an early poll. Thus alone caidd one 
of the major parties securean doctoral mandtdeio nde • 
the country. ' 

w s 4; 'I 

But this did not happen. The President has • 
throughout been opposed to yet another electardtexerdieti 
that might result in bloodshed and generate endless' ; 
tensions. Moreover, in the context of the baffling 
multiplicity of political parties in India, each apparently 
ununlling to form a durable alliance with othm and at 
best ready only to reach some seat adjustments as a 
matter cf expediency—just to avoid needless splitting of 
votes. Confident of securing ample electoral support, 
each of the major parties actively sought mid-term 
dections and repeatedly declared that any arrangement 
or any sd-up under which anyone else than the caretaker 


or any set-up unaer wmen anyone else than the caretaker 
Prime Minister was entrusted with the highest 
responsibility would not be acceptable to them. U would 
be an unsavoury manoeuvre. The delay in the 
Presidential announcement causedtonsiderabk 
confusion. 

In the second loeek of March thts delay created a 
situation in which no one knew what the country xoas 
heading for. In the midst of the wholly avoidable spdlcf 
speculation and uncertainty came the prolonge^perioaof 
discussiotts and interviews with the Presidentft^ * , 

consulted almost every shade of opinion, induding , 

and constitutional pfperts. Evidently, the Pmideat was > 

urgpntbv^es&wasstfflfK^gll^rePatHam ^' 


matters that brooked no delay. It was a wdeome, 
all parties, especially die CongresaCO-’gibmifBb 
regarded as the principal par^ guilty (ffmaljffti 
cmis by boycotting the Parliamentsessipinisnf^Vm 
their willingness to see through all urgem * 

[business so as to avert a constitutional 
people thought the crisis laas virtuidly 
irwvitttble political and amsHtutioim co 

to be adopted by the President of Inddp*} 

would have put the country on an even l^jd* 

But then came another spanner in thf^ 
shape ofhebtlc^prtB to iron outdied^"*^" 
the JD(S) and the CbngressO) with a 
QtandraSheldiaranomery>dl(ffpow(r,l1bfd 
restoration cfUie status auo iffter hammdfbigoik 
anpt^ formula fur a minority gpoemngd'"' 
jsripportrdfrmauldde by the Congneslf^ 
mmute attemfd to bolster up a avmblinfi (1 
crumbled) government that ladoedatty 
only advantage would be that diegenermidMkat 





proitttse to announce his dedskm wmm 
aoceotance of die P.M.'s rysigoatkm letLb 
arguments and counter^pjfimentt, off 
,(o thecommonman tobeatmteteflbna 
critical hour. 


The irony it all is that eoeni^^ 
the pddidans, both those entr^dn^w 
power and those outside, oMwardlyddd 
wanted a mid-term poll as eariy as 




s feared the massive wet 


mthdram ns support, 




is dud of political kgttimaey. Jt vdnM 
ddsissm. ‘H' 
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READERS’ 

FORUM 

GULF WAR 

With the outbreak of the Gulf war, 
there has been an unprecedented rise in the 
prices of all essential commodities, even 
though the country possesses substantial 
stocks of these. In fact, it is not only the 
Gulf war but also a host of other factors, 
namely the unchecked and uncontrolled 
parallel economy, corruption in high places 
**bandh5** and curfews, hoarding, waste of 
fuel, poor exploitaiion of non~conventional 
energy resources (solar and hydro power) 
leading to an energy crisis, that have adver¬ 
sely affected the state of Indian economy. 

Further, the requisite emphasis has 
not been laid on research for non-con ven- 
tional energy resources and adoption of ef¬ 
ficient machines for reducing fuel waste. 
There is a great need to change the taxa¬ 
tion structure and the obsolete budgetary 
system. Performance and zero base budget¬ 
ing techniques would improve the overall 
economy. All these factors are directly 
responsible for the bleak picture. The Gulf 
war has only accelerated the crisis. 

Nevi’ Delhi Harvir Singh 

It may be that Iraq has an arguable 
claim to Warba and Bobyan and genuinely 
needs a better access to the Gulf, but no fac¬ 
tor can exonerate Saddam Hussein. 

Saddam, to be sure, is an aggressor, 
but if one is striving for justice for Kuwait, 
it cannot be (permanently) achieved by per¬ 
petuating injustice against the Palestinians. 
To bring durable peace to the Gulf region 
all its problems should be resolved justly 
and equitably. 

The V.S. poses as the guard of interna¬ 
tional law, but will it try to solve the 
problems of l.£banon, Tibet and Palestine? 
No, because for the West the liberation of 
Kuwait is nothing but subterfuge which ser¬ 
ves to mask its real concern—safeguarding 
its long-term geo-political and economic in¬ 
terests. 

Mon hart Amil Alok 

JUDGES ON MERIT 

Recently, there was a reference in 
some leading newspapers to a suggestion 
made by a committee of highly educated 
and eminent citizens that judges should 
henceforth be appointed on merit and not 
on extraneous grounds. This step alone 
would ensure an efficient and impartial 
judiciary. I would like to ask a pertinent 
question: Does this mean that all these 
years judges of High Courts and other 
courts were not being appointed on merit 
but on extraneous considerations? Those 
who made such unjustifiable appointments 
are guilty of itrfUcting undeserving, incom¬ 
petent and biassed judges on the country. 

A team of influential and well-placed 
citizens should do some research and find 


out the names of those who were directly or 
indirectly responsible for making or 
promoting wrong appointments. Such 
people should be socially and politically 
boycotted so that justice should not be 
tainted at the source and the judicial set-up 
should remain pure, fair, free and totally 
impartial. Otherwise, it would be a travesty 
ofjustice and fair play. 

In this connection, the analysis by a 
committee of Chief Justices of the Kerala, 
Calcutta and Madras High Courts that the 
cause of most of the ills in the functioning 
of the present judicial system could be 
traced to the veto power of the executive. It 
is the executive who have the power of 
making judicial appointments. The ideal ar¬ 
rangement would be to empower a high- 
powered committee of Supreme Court 
judges to make the requisite selections for 
High Courts and sub-judges and divisional 
judges in all the States. Political, regional 
or communal considerations (the latest 
such factor—backward classes percentage) 
should not govern appointments to the 
benches of High Court and other courts. 
Bangalore M L. Srivastava 

MISUSE OF ART. 356 

As an unbiassed South Indian (and a 
regular reader of your highly informative 
magazine) I would like to point out a lapse 
on your part—-failure to strongly condemn 
the misuse by the Union Government of Ar¬ 
ticle 356 of the Constitution. The Centre 
dismissed the M. Karunanidhi ministry on 
wholly untenable grounds. You did include 
the event in the section on ^'Current Af¬ 
fairs — National**, but you did not expose 
the political manoeuvre. Wasn't it ail done 
under the dictation of Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
who apparently wants to bring in Ms 
Jayalalitha and her party, AIADMK, into 
the seats of power? 

I fully agree with the contention of Mr 
Somnath Chatterji, M.P., who said in the 
Lok Sabha the other day that the history of 
Art 356 in this country is a history of politi¬ 
cal and constitutional aberrations and is 
replete with instances of gross misuse of 
this power by successive governments. Isn't 
the latest instance of Tamil Nadu a brazen 
case which shows that the Cong-JD (S) un¬ 
derstanding is a marriage of political con¬ 
venience? I feel, and I am sure many 
others share my view, that Article 356 
should be amended so as to prevent its 
gross misuse by interested political parties. 
Hyderabad C. Pushkaran 

You were right in suggesting (in a 
recent write-up) that the Constitution of 
India needs a fresh look by all parties. Cir¬ 
cumstances have changed so dramadcally 
in recent years that our basic law has be¬ 
come outdated. That is not the only flaw. It 
is becoming increasingly evident that every 
politico! party which secures power at the 
Centre grossly misuses the Constitution in 
its bid to remain in power. 

This is indeed disgraceful In my view, 
every guilty party should be punished b^ ^ 
the electorate and also by the courts, for ;• 


flagrantly flouting the provisions of the 
Constitution in both letter and spirit. The 
electorate must also share the responsibility 
because it repeatedly votes such violators 
and political offenders back to power or, at 
any rate, as legislators backing the ruling 
party. 

Delira Dun D.L. Sethi 

U.S. & PAKISTAN 
I think the people of India (and of 
course the Union Government itself) 
should repeatedly ask the U.S. Administra¬ 
tion to discontinue forthwith its economic 
and military aid to Pakistan because the 
Cold War has ended and strategic utility of 
Islamabad to Washington is now reduced 
almost to zero. Not only have the tensions 
between the Super Powers ended but also 
the Soviet Union is currently in a pathetic 
plight and no longer in a position to pose a 
challenge to the U.S.A. 

Once U.S. arms support to Pakistan is 
stopped, the friction in the sub-continent 
would gradually end. Isn't the U.S. now 
wasting money on Pakistan and also need¬ 
lessly disturbing the balance of power in 
the region. In fact the U.S should now 
switch all Us aid to India. This is the need 
of the times. Washington's explanation for 
stopping aid to Pakistan can be the nuclear 
programme to which even the Sharif 
regime sticks. 

Bombay George Lewis 

“C.M.” FEATURES 
I am a regular reader of**C.M.". Be¬ 
sides all the regular features, in the "March 
issue* the Cover story was very good and ef¬ 
fective. 

It is a very compact, precise and ration¬ 
al analysis of the Gulf problem. The 
detailed explanation of all aspects of the 
Gulf War, including the background, was 
highly informative. 

Patna Rajeev Ranjan 

Asa regular reader of this renowned 
competition magazine, I give full marks to 
"*C.M."for Us addition of questions No. 21- 
30 in the "Test of Reasoning H* Feb *91 
issue. This type of questions are regularly 
asked in P.O.s, L.I.C. & G.I.C. Asst. Ad¬ 
ministrative officer's examinations. I re¬ 
quest you to increase the number of 
questions of this pattern in the coming is¬ 
sues. 

I wish all success to C.M. and its 
readers in this competitive world. 

Rishra Naveen Pant 

/ have been a regular reader of the 
prestigious publication ""Competition 
Master". The March issue is highly impres¬ 
sive. Your cover feature ""Disastrous Gulf 
War" was well compiled from the examina¬ 
tion point of view. 
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Stage Set for Elections 

A fter the resignation of Mr Chandra 
Shekhar from Prime Ministership, 
the country was gripped by a political 
and constitutional crisis for several 
days, largely because the interim 
budget had not been passed and several 
urgent legislative measures (such as 
that for extension of President’s rule in 
Punjab) had not been approved by Par¬ 
liament. There had to be a government 
in office. The President of India, Mr R. 
Venkataraman, was required by the 
peculiar, baffling circumstances to play 
a vital role. He had to decide whether 
and when to dissolve the Lok Sabha 
and order fresh elections. No major 
party was in favour of establishing 
another ministerial regime and all 
those whom the President for the 
present without a mandate, consulted 
advised him to order fresh polls as the 
best remedy to resolve the complex 
tangle. 

There was also some controversy 
about the caretaker regime during the 
interval until a new elected govern¬ 
ment is installed in office. Although the 
Congress is at present the largest party 
with 194 MPs, the other parties did not 
favour the idea of asking Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi (or anyone else) to take over 
the administration until the next elec¬ 
tions. Mr Rajiv Gandhi and the Con¬ 
gress and all other parties advised the 
President to dissolve the House and let 
the electorate—the ultimate 
sovereign—decide the shape of the 
country’s future government. The con¬ 
stitutional crisis was almost over when 
it was made clear by the Congress and 
other parties that they would all 
cooperate in getting urgent parlitimen- 
tary business through the House before 
the due date. So on Monday (March 11) 
all the important financial and legisla¬ 
tive proposals were accepted by the 
House setting the stage for a dissolu¬ 
tion and a poll. If the finance bills had 
not been passed, the Govcmmeni 
would not have had the requisite 
authority to incur expenditure on the 
administration. 

Poll Alliances in Offing 

H ectic preparations are being made 
all over the country for the coming 
general elections. Although the various 
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political parties have been making 
preparations and assert that they are 
ready for fighting the elections, it is 
believed that the BJP will be a for¬ 
midable force to be reckoned with. It 
will pose the major challenge to the 
Congress, the J.D. and leftists. 
Moreover, the BJP is reported to be the 
best prepared for the polls, thanks to its 
effective and elaborate organi.sational 
network. In Bihar, for instance, the BJP 
leaders have been getting ready to fight 
the elections with the full knowledge 
that Mr Chandra Shekhar’s exit was 
imminent. Election Committees have 
been formed in all the districts. The 
State has 54 seats in Parliament and the 
BJP has already finalised the list of 
candidates for almost all the con¬ 
stituencies. 

The party claims to have a clean 
I image and a disciplined organisation. It 
has decided to go it alone this time. The 
experience of having allies and as¬ 
sociates in the last elections turned out 
to be unhappy. Besides, the people, the 
party leaders feel, are tired of political 
alliances which have let down the 
country on many occasions in the past. 

The BJP also claims that of all the 
parties in the field it has given the 
fairest deal to the backward classes. 
The others had confined themselves to 
mere talk and rhetoric on the issue of 
the Mandal Report. The recent split 
among BJP MLAs in Bihar was an un¬ 
welcome development but the difficul¬ 
ties have been largely resolved. The 
corrosive influence of certain groups is 
being countered. 

Chandra Shekhar's Resigna¬ 
tion: On March 6 Mr Chandra 
Shekhar's resignation created the worst 
political and constitutional crisis in 
India's parliamentary history. The four- 
month old ministry suddenly made an 
exit. The persons and party largely 
responsible for the mess were Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi and the Congress-I. On the 
issue of CID (Intelligence) surveillance 
over Mr Rajiv Gandhi’s residence, the 
Cong-I announced that it would 
boycott Parliament until some concrete 
action was taken. In a telephone talk 
with Mr Chandra Shekhar (who had 
assured appropriate action after a 
proper enquiry), Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
urged the dismissal of the Haryana 
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Government and of the JD(S) party 
General Secretary, Mr. Om Parkash 
Chautala, because the two CID men 
belonged to Haryana and were probab¬ 
ly posted there under Mr Om Parkash 
Chautala's instructions. But Mr 
Chandra Shekhar explained that imme¬ 
diate action would not be legal or 
proper and that due enquiry should 
precede such extreme steps. 

Mr Chandra Shekhar recom¬ 
mended to the Union President dissolu¬ 
tion of the Lok Sabha and holding of 
fresh elections as the best remedy for 
resolving the tangle because no single 
party, not even the Cong-I, which had 
194 MPs in its fold, would be able to 
secure a majority!. No party assured 
support to the Coneress-I. 

Mr Chandra Shekhar was greatly 
disappointed over the Congress policy 
of needling the Government in recent 
weeks. The party violated the under¬ 
standing Mr Rajiv Gandhi had given in 
November last tl^at his party would 
support Mr Chandra Shekhar's 
minority government for at least a year. 
The decision to boycott Parliament im¬ 
plied that the Government would not 
be able to get any business transacted 
because it was the Congress that was 
the main prop of the JD(S) ministry. 

Mr Rajiv Gandhi deplored the 
Prime Minister's action and described 
it as ‘*unilaterar'.!He pointed out that 
the Congress-1 had not withdrawn its 
support to the JD(S) Government. “As 
we are a responsible party", he 
claimed, “the Congress would not 
allow the Government to face any con¬ 
stitutional crisis." 

Leaders of th^ opposition parties 
met the President the same evening and 
urged immediate dissolution of the Lok 
Sabha followed by general elections. 

The Chandra Shekhar ministry had 
to face one crisis or another almost 
throughout the 117 days it remained in 
office with the external support of the 
Congress-I. | 

Chronology of events 

Nov 7,1990: V.P. Singh Govern¬ 
ment fell after losing a vote of con- 
fidene (346-142 votes) because of the 
BJP’s withdrawal of support. 

Nov 10: Mr Chandra Shekhar, on 
being invited by the President (on Nov 
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9), was sworn in as Prime Minister and 
Mr Devi Lai as Deputy P.M. 

Nov 16: Mr Chandra Shekhar 
won a vote of confidence in Lok Sabha 
with the support of Congiess-1 (269 to 
204 votes). 

Nov 21: lliirty-two Ministers in¬ 
ducted into the ministry. The promised 
expansion never materialised. 

Jan. 11,1991: Eight MPs, includ¬ 
ing five Ministers, were disqualified 
from Lok Sabha membership under the 
Anti-defection Act by the Lok Sabha 
Speaker. The disqualified Ministers in¬ 
cluded V.C. Shukla, External Affairs 
Minister. 

Jan 13; Congress and other par¬ 
ties demanded dismissal of disqualified 
Ministers but the JD(S) declined. 

Jan 28; Controversy erupts over 
refuelling of US aircraft; the Congress 
and other parties charged Government 
with violating traditional foreign 
policy postures. 

Jan 30: Tamil Nadu’s DMK min¬ 
istry dismissed by Centre under Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi’s pressure. He sought 
this step with an eye on the imminent 
elections in that State. 

Feb 20: The Union budget 
postponed (presumably under Con¬ 
gress pressure) and a decision taken to 
present a vote-on-account and interim 
budget. 

March 4: Heated debate over al¬ 
leged surveillance on Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
residence, leading to Congress boycott 
of Parliament session till action was 
taken against persons responsible for 
spying. 

March 6: Mr Chandra Shekhar 
announced resignation of his minis¬ 
try. 

Party position in Lok Sabha on 
March 6, 1991: Congress 194, BJP 
86 , Janata Dal 77, Janata Dal(S) 54, 
CPM 33, CPI 12, AIADMK 10. Sant 
Akali Dal 4, RSP 4, Forward Bloc 3, J 
& K National Conf. 3, BSP 3, Jharkand 
Mukti Morcha 3, Shiv Sena 3, Telegu 
Desam 2, Muslim League 2, IPF I, 
MGP1, Marx Coordination 1, Cong(S) 
1 , AIMEIM 1, Kerala Congress(M) 1, 
SSP 1, ABHMS 1. GNLF 1, Inde¬ 
pendents 10, Vacancies 32, Total 544 
(excluding Speaker). 
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Congress to Blame for 
Crisis 

arious interpretations have been 
given to the Congress(I) action in 
boycotting Parliament as a protest 
against the surveillance issue, but Mr 
Chandra Shekhar, in a broadcast to the 
nation on March 6, put the blame for 
the fall of the Union Ministry and the 
constitutional crisis on Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi and his party. The issue of sur¬ 
veillance was a relatively minor one 
but it was bloated beyond measure by 
the Congress to bring about the fall of 
the Chandra Shekhar ministry although 
it had accepted most of the demands 
made by the Congress leader. The 
JD(S) ministry had climbed down on 
many points to please the Lok Sabha's 
majority group through whose support 
the ministry was surviving, but the 
demands grew from day to day. 

Mr Chandra Shekhar complained 
that the Congress did not show any 
“grace, method or manner’’ in its ac¬ 
tion. He had agreed to hold an enquiry 
or even a joint parliamentary probe and 
to accept its verdict, but the Congress 
refused to budge from its stand. The 
Prime Minister stated that there was no 
question of his party, the JD(S), extend¬ 
ing support to the Congress if the latter 
formed a ministry to tide over the 
crisis. 

Of course it was too early to make 
conjectures about the likely outcome of 
a poll. He denied that there had been 
any communication gap between the 
JD(S) and the Congress(I). 

He claimed some achievements 
during his four-month stay in office; 
tensions have been reduced and the 
people have begun dialogues over the 
disputed issues; the nation was heaving 
a sigh of relief even though the 
economic situation had not been 
markedly improved. The country had 
been brought back from the brink. The 
tasks facing the Government were for¬ 
midable and he could not have com¬ 
pleted them even if he had remained in 
office for many years. 

Taxless Interim Budget 

A s was expected, the General 
Budget for 1991-92 was 
postponed until May, because full es- 
tirhates with a fair degree of accuracy 
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could not be prepared at this stage. The 
interim budget (and vote on account) 
was featureless and tax-free. The 
shadow of the war on the finances was 
unmistakable. The fiscal deficit was 
heavy but measures to fill the gap 
would be announced with the full 
budget. 

However, an optimistic note was 
clear in the vote on account; the deficit 
(initially put at Rs 14,000 crone in the 
belief that the war might be a long one) 
is now put at a lower figure. It is under¬ 
stood that the time that would now be 
available to the Finance Minister until 
May would enable him to have a fairly 
accurate idea of the likely impact of the 
oil crunch. The oil prices will settle at a 
certain figure when normalcy returns; 
at present the 25 dollars a barrel price 
has upset several calculations. The 
contingency plans prepared earlier to 
meet possible developments have be¬ 
come obsolete. The following are 
salient points of the interim budget: 

1. No change in income tax rates 
at any level, nor in customs and excise 
levies. 

2. The deficit to be maintained at 
Rs 9977 crore (against Rs 7206 crore 
projected in the last budget, later 
revised to Rs 14,000 crore) fiscal 
reforms, including reduction in market 
borrowing. The Government will dis- 
invest up to 20 per cent of its equity in 
selected public sector enterprises in 
favour of Mutual Funds and financial 
and investment institutions in the 
public sector. 

3. Defence expenditure in 1991- 
92 will be Rs 16,850 crore. 

4 Subsidies on exports, fertilisers 
and food slashed by Rs 934 crore. 

5. No provi sion for Additional DA 
instalments payable next year. Mini¬ 
stries and departments asked to absorb 
such payments within their budget out¬ 
lay. 

6 . Total revenue receipts put at Rs 
63,584 crore; capital receipts Rs 
36,696 crore; Plan expenditure Rs 
33,260 crore (revised estimatme for 
1990-91 Rs 29,956 crore). Outlay for 
Central Plan Rs 42,148 crore. 

7. Bharat Bachat Bank to which 
National Savings Scheme is to be 
transferred. Small savings next year 


will be about Rs 6,(X)0 crore against Rs 
8,000 crore in 1990-91. 

8 . Provision of Rs 1,500 crore for 
rural debt relief in 1991-92. 

Interim Railway Budget 

D eferring the annual railway budget 
for 1991-92 until the next session, 
(as has been done in the case of the 
General Budget), the Railway Minister 
on February 25 presented to Parliament 
a vote on account to meet the expenses 
for the first four months of the year. 
The interim estimates were featureless 
and no increase in fares and freight was 
announced. Ten Express trains are 
however planned. The demands for 
grants for the full year 1991-92 are 
estimated at Rs 22,259 crore. At the 
current level of fares and freight rates 
there is an uncovered deficit of Rs 512 
crore for the year as a whole. Actually 
the gap would be Rs 652 crore because 
a loan of Rs 140 crore from the general 
Revenues would be necessary for ex¬ 
ecution of works. Without any increase 
in the fares and freight the ratio of net 
expenditure and ratio of net revenue to 
capital would fall to only 3.1 per cent 
against 6.7 per cent in the 1990-91 
revised estimates. 

The gross revenue receipts for 
1990-91 are put at Rs 12038 crore 
(revised estimates) and receipts are es¬ 
timated at Rs 12665 crore. As a result 
of civil disturbances and other factors, 
the estimates for freight have been 
scaled down from 325 m tonnes to 316 
m tonnes. The operating ratio was put 
at 97.2 per cent in 1991-92 against 
91.80 per cent. The railways face a 
period of stunted growth with a mas¬ 
sive deficit. The deficit may increase 
instead of getting smaller in the 
prevailing circumstances. The deficit 
has been left uncovered. 

Pondicherry Dissolution 

n March 4 the Pondicherry As¬ 
sembly was dissolved after having 
been kept in “suspended animation'* 
since January 12 when there was a con¬ 
stitutional crisis in the State. Unlike in 
the Tamil Nadu case, it was the report 
of the Licut.-Govemor of the tiny State 
that was acted upon. A breakdown of 
the DMK ministry's future could be 
envisaged when there was a change of 
government at the Centre. The DMK 





ministry was surviving on a bare 
majority and government had become 
virtually impossible following the split 
and defections from the various groups 
in the Assembly. 

There was the unprincipled 
switching of support by the Speaker 
and some other members. In fact the 
politics of defection was manifested 
frequently. The decision to disqualify 
three JD legislators was reversed by 
the Speaker, obviously under pres¬ 
sure. 

When the Assembly was under 
suspension, the DMK was active in its 
attempt to form a coalition ministry. 
Now, instead of a ministry, there is 
likely to be an election, probably along 
with that for the Tamil Nadu Assembly. 
Political instability is writ large on the 
face of the State. The horse trading 
when there is no clear majority for any 
party is another regrettable feature of 
small Assemblies. Possibly, amend¬ 
ments to the Anti-defection Act would 
help mend matters. 

ULFA demands 
“Sovereign Assam” 

“Operation Bajrang”, launched by 
the Indian Army to flush out the ULFA 
militants in Assam and to bring them 
round, has not achieved the aim. ULFA 
has found new hide-outs and more sup¬ 
porters in different sectors. Early in 
March, ULFA gave an ultimatum to 
AGP (Asom Gana Parishad) and other 
regional parties to clarify their stand on 
the ULFA demand. Failing such 
clarifications, ULFA has warned, all 
these parties would be regarded as on 
par with the national political parties 
whose influence ULFA seems deter¬ 
mined to eliminate. It has openly said 
that it is fighting for a sovereign 
Assam. 

The outlawed ULFA recently 
served an ultimatum on members of the 
national parties to resign their primary 
membership of these parties, otherwise 
they would be regarded as anti-people. 
ULFA has accused the Indian Army of 
persecution, atrocities and murders of 
Assamese people. ULFA continues its 
policy of ambush and killing of 
jawans. 

On March 4 Prime Minister 
Chandra Shekhar renewed his offer of 
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talks with ULFA leaders, provided the 
talks were held within the parameters 
of the Constitution. There is no ques¬ 
tion of any compromise on the integrity 
and sovereignty of the nation, he stated 
in Parliament. He, however, disagreed 
with those who asserted that the law 
and order situation in Assam had 
deteriorated during President’s rule, 
though there was a spurt in killings in 
recent weeks. He made it clear that the 
Government had no intention of 
withdrawing the Disturbed Areas Act 
and lifting of the ban on ULFA—an 
unlawful and terrorist organisation. 
The army is continually patrolling the 
sensitive areas. 

Equity for Deprived 
Sections 

he vital importance of the new fac¬ 
tor in Indian politics—the com¬ 
bined strength of deprived sections of 
the people, the Dalits, the backward 
people and the minorities—was 
stressed by former Prime Minister V.P. 
Singh on February 28 in an interview. 
He made a special reference to his 
recent plea for 60 per cent of party 
posts to be given to the backward clas¬ 
ses. He urged his party (the Janata Dal) 
to respond positively to his appeal for 
enhancing the status of the under¬ 
privileged by incorporating in the ptuly 
constitution the structural changes 
which would fulfil the aspirations of 
the deprived sections. 

He discounted the possibilities of 
cracks in his party. Hardly any leader, 
according to him, differed on the issue 
of reservations. The issue of equity, he 
pointed out, had always existed in 
human history. There have been move¬ 
ments of Dalits, minorities and other 
backward classes in the past, but now 
all of them are together, constituting a 
major force. “We should take them 
into our fold; they should have a say in 
party matters.” Though a lot has b^n 
done, the system continues to be in- 
equitous—politically, economically, 
socially and culturally. After a citizen 
has cast his vote, he becomes redun¬ 
dant for five years, he pointed out. 
Decentralisation is needed wherever 
participatory democracy is possible. 
The power structure must be injected 
with political will, which is lacking at 
present. 


New Indo-German Pact 

cmiany being the new important 
factor in international economic 
and political arenas, the united entity’s 
President, Mr Richard von Weiz- 
saecke, has acquired much importance. 
His visit to India and wide-ranging 
agreements he and his colleagues 
signed in New Delhi need to be 
noticed. While leaving this country 
after highly fruitful talks, he disclosed 
that he had reached important under¬ 
standings with the Government of 
India. 

Germany has agreed to provide 
India financial aid to the tune of Rs 210 
crore on soft terms under economic 
cooperation agreements signed on 
February 28. The funds will be utilised 
by India for importing fertilisers and 
capital goods from Germany and also 
for meeting part of the local costs of a 
gas-based power project at Dadri 
during 1991 and 1992. An export 
promotion project will promote the 
entry of Indian leather, silk, jewellery 
and engineering goods into the German 
and EEC markets. Another loan is for 
import of German capital goods. 

All the loans to be given by Ger¬ 
many are on nominal interest (0.75 per 
cent per annum, repayable over a 
period of 40 years, including a 
moratorium of 10 years). 

Germany and India have con¬ 
stituted a Working Group for promot¬ 
ing political and economic 
understanding. 

Call to Improve status 
of women 

he Planning Commission Deputy 
Chairman, Mr Mohan Dharia, has 
called for an integrated approach for 
improving the status of women. The 
integrated approach should include ef¬ 
forts to raise their income level, im¬ 
prove their access to health and 
education and organise programmes 
for the welfare of women, he said in his 
address to a workshop on “Awareness 
and Education for women’s 
development”. 

Referring to the thrust areas iden¬ 
tified for the Eighth Plan, he said, they 
would directly contribute to emancipa¬ 
tion of women. Provision of drinking 
water in every village would reduce 


their drudgery and basic health 
facilities would help in reducing deaths 
during child-birth and would also 
reduce the infant mortality rate. 

Similarly, integrated rural 
development and boosting of employ¬ 
ment opportunities, particularly in 
agro-based industries, would improve 
the income of women. Removal of il¬ 
literacy among women had to be taken 
up as a people’s movement. Underlin¬ 
ing the need to bring women in the 
mainstream of development of the na¬ 
tion, Mr Dharia said that efforts had 
been directed at eliminating social pre¬ 
judices against women and providing 
them opportunities for allround 
development. 

India assailed on 
Human Rights 

“Human Rights Watch”, a New 
York-based human rights organisation, 
says India’s current political crisis has 
roots in Government policies that have 
alienated India’s minority communities 
from the Centre and given rise to 
militant movements committed to 
secessionism. At the same time, ac¬ 
cording to this organisation, new 
Hindu fundamentalist parties have ex¬ 
aggerated the minority threat to Hindu 
dominance, and embarked on a cam¬ 
paign of confrontation that in the past 
year has brought down one national 
government and threatened another. 
The polarization “now menaces 
India’s secular and democratic tradi¬ 
tions, and the commitment to 
tolerance that has long held together 
India’s diverse cultures and 
nationalities”. 

Written by a Human Rights Watch 
attorney and an Asia Watch research 
associate, based on their visit to India 
in November-December, 1990, an ar¬ 
ticle in the latest issue of the journal 
blames both the terrorists and the 
Government but is especially critical of 
alleged human rights violations by the 
Government. !i publiLi/cs “allegations 
of Central government-spon.sored 
fraud” in virtually every election in 
Kashmir. 

Antl-India Bill In US 
Congress 

Bill to prevent US economic aid 
being given to India was again 
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brought up in the US Congress in 
March this year, providing further 
proof that there is an influential ele¬ 
ment in the US Congress that is con¬ 
tinually hostile to India. The Burton 
Bill, currently pending before Con¬ 
gress, seeks denial of US economic aid 
to India for the latter's refusal to allow 
Amnesty International (London-based 
human rights organisation) to visit 
Punjab and study the human rights 
situation there. 

A similar Bill had been introduced 
last year also, and the US officials had 
opposed it on the ground that it would 
be a needless irritant in US-India rela¬ 
tions, without in any way promoting 
the cause of human rights. However the 
US Government supports the aim of 
the bill—to let Amnesty International 
visit any part of India to study the situa¬ 
tion. 

It may be recalled that the Govern¬ 
ment of India under Mr V.P. Singh had 
agreed in principle to permit Amnesty 
to visit Punjab, but before the 
modalities and details of such a visit 
could be worked out, the V.P. Singh 
Government went out of office. 

On Kashmir the US stand still is 
that there must be a solution through 
political dialogue. A US official listed 
the steps taken by the Chandra Shekhar 
Government to mend matters in Pun¬ 
jab—change of Governor, invitation to 
the militants to hold talks and discus¬ 
sion with Mr Simranjit Singh Mann to 
lay the ground work for such a solution. 
Though the killings in Punjab had not 
stopped, the number has remained 
more or less the same in January and 
February. This indicated that the situa¬ 
tion was under control. 

JD(S) Opposes 
Theocracy 

T he Janata Dal (Samajwadi) has 
declared itself against any attempt 
at converting the country into a 
theocratic State and has barred enrol¬ 
ment of those who believe in such a 
theory. 

The draft constitution of the party, 
to be adopted by its first national con¬ 
ference, also pledged to adhere to 
socialism, secularism, democracy and 
Gandhism. It also commits itself to 
decentralisation of political and 


economic powers in the interest of the 
masses. 

According to the form to be filled 
in by those seeking active membership 
of the party, he must declare that he 
believes in communal harmony and 
respects all religions. Besides, he 
should not be addicted to liquor and 
drugs. 

Any one above the age of 18 in¬ 
tending to become the party’s primary 
member will also be required to give a 
similar declaration and pledge to 
uphold the basic principles of the party. 

It also decided to stake its claim to 
the flag and the symbol reserved for the 
undivided Janata Dal. The party has 
made a representation to the Election 
Commission in this regard. The matter 
will be pursued, the draft constitution 
said. 

In the draft political resolution dis¬ 
cussed at its first national conference, 
the Janata Dal (S), however, stressed 
that restoration of popular rule will 
depend upon the positive response of 
all sections of our people to maintain 
peace and assure a free and fair elec¬ 
tion. The party reassured the nation that 
“any attempt to disturb the unity and 
integrity of the country will be resisted 
with all the strength of our people”. 

The resolution noted “with satis¬ 
faction a measure of success achieved 
in Assam due to the Government’s firm 
action. A sense of security has returned 
there amongst the citizens”, the resolu¬ 
tion said. 

Referring to the circumstances 
under which the Janata Dal(S) came to 
power, the resolution said: “There are 
conflicts which threaten to tear the so¬ 
cial fabric of the nation itself.” The 
resolution blamed the National Front 
Government for this. The resolution 
swore by India’s multi-lingual, multi¬ 
religious and multi-ethnic society and 
the constitution of the republic and 
said, “it is unfortunate thk after 43 
years of independence, the Very unity 
of the country is in danger.” 

Autonomy for TV and 
AIR Deferred 

ppaicntly, the Prasar Bharati Bill, 
which was designed to make TV 
and AIR autonomou$ organisations 
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functioning under a corporation, has 
been shelved—for the present at any 
rate. The Government’s commitment 
stands but that is about all; no concrete 
step has been taken to set up the cor¬ 
poration envisaged under the much 
publicised law. It was the pet child of 
the Cong (I). The V.P. Singh regime 
shelved it and the J.D.(S) did not ap¬ 
pear to be keen on giving effect to it. 

It was after a great deal of debate 
and drama that the Act was passed on 
September 6 last year and soon after 
the President’s assent was given. By 
April I, 1991, the Prasar Bharati Cor¬ 
poration was to begin functioning. But 
even the .special cell set up in the min¬ 
istry for the Prasar Bharati has for ail 
practical purposes wound up. 

The Act will come into being only 
when notified by the Government and 
that is not being done. Before the exit 
of the previous regime, Mr P. Upendra, 
the Union Minister for Infonnation and 
Broadcasting, had worked out a time¬ 
frame for the formalities to be com¬ 
pleted. 

Doordarshan and AIR, it was fell, 
were needed to counter the communal 
propaganda and to reach out to the 
masses and restore the bonds of trust 
between the alienated communities. 
One plea is the Prasar Bharati Act was 
pu.shed through in a hurry and there are 
.still some 500 minor amendments that 
have to be incorporated. At a meeting 
of the Parliamentary Consultative 
Committee the Prime Minister even as¬ 
sured that after consulting various 
political parties the Prasar Bharati Act 
would be further strengthened before 
the .setting up of the Corporation. 
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Lessons of Gulf War 

ilitary and other experts have 
drawn certain lessons from the 
43-day bloody conflict in the Gulf. 
These lessons and conclusions are of 
considerable historic value to both 
statesmen, military commanders and 
also to the general public, including 
those directly and indirectly affected 
by the war. These lessons will affect 
military thinking for years to come. 

One: Modem, sophisticated and 
space age weapons, combined with 
age-old strategies have triumphed. 

TworThe Iraqi leader, Mr Saddam 
Hussein, though full of boasts and tall 
claims and also highly arrogant, proved 
a poor strategist. He was out¬ 
manoeuvred in every field, on the sea, 
on land and in the air. 

Three: Would-be Saddams must 
bear in mind that it was wrong tactics 
to give the “enemy” about seven 
months to draw up war plans and a 
counter-strategy. 

Four: A modem war cannot be 
won without superior air force, espe¬ 
cially bombers. The war was a high- 
tech war; high technology must be 
matched with high technology not with 
obsolete weapons. In fact, the war was 
an early test of high technology. 
“SMART” bombs, swooped towards 
their targets. Patriots shot down the 
Scuds which Iraq used against Saudi 
Arabia. 

Five: The US-allied defences and 
military preparedness had several 
chinks—inadequate sea and airlift 
capabilities. These flaws dangerously 
exposed multinational forces in the 
early stages of the operation. 

Six: The factors that accounted for 
allied victory were: good weapons, 
good strategy, sound logistics, 
courageous soldiers. 

Seven: Tactics of deception, as 
old as the times of the Greeks, and use 
of feint played a vital role. “Classical 
military concepts arc the best.” 

Eight: A negative lesson: the US 
was unable to move large number of 
troops and weaponry to the region 
quickly, though the forces moved over 
the long distance was to put themselves 
in a position to attack deserved com¬ 


mendation. It was considered a master 
stroke by the multinational forces field 
commander, Gen Schwarzkopf. 

Arafat and PLO hard hit 

mong the closest allies of Mr Sad¬ 
dam Hussein in the Gulf war were 
Mr Yasser Arafat and Palestinians 
whose cause the Iraqi leader had 
strongly espoused. Mr Arafat, the PLO 
Chairman, was entertaining hopes of 
achieving his life’s ambition—forma¬ 
tion of an independent State of Pales¬ 
tine, but in the event he and the 
Palestinians are among the hardest hit 
by the war. The heavy setback is on two 
counts. First, the attempt to link a solu¬ 
tion of the Israel-Arab conflict with the 
war outcome was suddenly dropped, 
much to Mr Arafat’s discomfiture. 
Secondly, millions of Arabs, who back¬ 
ed the US and other allies in the war, 
have turned against the PLO. 

Earlier, Saudi Arabia and some 
other Arab countries were financing 
the PLO but the flow of funds is 
likely to be reduced to a trickle in 
the new post-war set-up. Saudi 
Arabia, though denying a total halt 
in financial aid to the PLO, is in a 
sorry plight financially because of 
the fall in oil revenues and the war 
damage. Many of the oil-rich Gulf 
countries have angrily rebuffed Mr 
Arafat and his organisation. 

There is hostility and distrust be¬ 
tween the PLO and the Arabs. Some 
leaders however feel that with the end 
of the war the world leaders should 
look into the Israel-Arab conflict and 
try to solve the West Asian tangle. 
They, and many others around the 
world, believe no durable peace is pos¬ 
sible in the Gulf region until the Pales¬ 
tine issue is settled. 

Achieving an Arab-Israeli peace 
will be the main test for the new world 
order which President Bush wishes to 
establish. For the past 23 years Mr 
Yasser Arafat, who has received or suf¬ 
fered occasional setbacks in his event¬ 
ful career, has been seeking the 
establishment of Palestine. Unfor¬ 
tunately for him, the stand of the Israeli 
Government and of the Jews on the 
Palestine issue has become harder 
since the end of the war and the defeat 
of Mr Saddam Hussein. 
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New version of ‘Star 
Wars’ 

he U.S. Defence E)epartment an¬ 
nounced in February a watered- 
down version of the Strategic Defence 
Initiative (SDI) to cope with ballistic 
missile proliferation and the reduced 
threat of a nuclear war with the Soviet 
Union. 

Two senior Pentagon officials in¬ 
dicated at a news conference that the 
Persian Gulf war had increased the 
legitimacy of the so-called “Star 
Wars”, with some modifications 
prompted by budgetary constraints and 
the reduction in East-West tensions. 

According to the Director of the 
Strategic Defence Initiative Organisa¬ 
tion, the refocussed SDI programme 
would use 50 per cent fewer intercep¬ 
tors than originally projected for 
ground-based defence using both 
space-based and ground-based sensors. 

This system is called by the Pen¬ 
tagon “Global protection against 
limited strikes”. Unlike the original 
SDI programme, the revised version is 
designed to protect US forces abroad 
and US allies and friends as well as the 
US itself, according to the Defence 
Department. 

“Reds” condemn USSR 
and China 

t is rarely that eminent spokesmen of 
both the leading Leftist parties of the 
country, the CPI and the CPM, adopt a 
common stand on important issues. 
One instance of sharing the same 
standpoint—the role played by the 
Soviet Union and China—was 
provided by a seminar on the Gulf war 
held in Calcutta in the third week of 
February. The collapse of socialism in 
East Europe and the “ineffective” role 
played by the Soviet Union and China 
as apostles of peace are responsible for 
the U.S. continuing its aggression on 
Iraq, the leaders felt. The veteran CPI, 
parliamentarian, Mr Hiren Mukherjee' 
expressed the view that both Moscow 
and Beijing had preferred to remain 
silent on the U.S. brutalities against 
Iraq and claimed that had the socialist 
countries not been weakened by their 
domestic turmoil, “the U.S. im¬ 
perialism would not have mustered the 


courage for its adventure in the Persian 
Gulf. 

In the absence of a firm stand by 
socialist countries, it is the poor Third 
World countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America which should unitedly 
face the challenges of imperialism. The 
veteran Indian Communist felt that the 
political changes unleashed by Mr 
Mikhail Gorbachov in the name of 
Glasnost and Peresu'oika had “put that 
country half a century behind and led to 
the degradation of its socialist charac¬ 
ter which finds a reflection in its stand 
on the Gulf war”. 

Mr Gorbachov, after winning the 
Nobel Peace Prize, said he would end 
the Cold War and restore peace. “Did 
he mean peace should reign only in 
Europe and not other parts of the 
world”, asked Mr Mukherjee. 

U.S. Warns Soviet Union 

onning the mantle of supreme 
protector of human rights and of 
democracy seeking groups around the 
globe, the U.S. recently warned the 
Soviet Union against “repression” in 
the Baltic republics of the country. 

In a testimony before a special 
hearing of the Congressional Helsinki 
Commission, Assistant Secretary of 
State Raymond Seitz said the US is 
considering curtailing “the whole 
range of programmes of cooperation 
with the Soviet Union” if Moscow’s 
repression of the Baltic States inten¬ 
sifies. 

The US is committed to the inde¬ 
pendence of Lithuania, Latvia and Es¬ 
tonia, whose incorporation in the 
Soviet Union it never recognised. The 
Bush Administration is considering 
sending a high-level delegation to the 
Baltic States, either on its own or as 
part of a Helsinki Act-related delega¬ 
tion. In the past, the Soviets have 
refused visas to such delegations. 

Expressing outrage over the killing 
of unarmed civilians in Vilnius by 
Soviet military units early this year, the 
US spokesmen said that “regardless of 
the degree to which President Gor¬ 
bachov authorised the action, we hold 
the Soviet Leadership responsible for 
it”. Some of the US lawmakers have 
charged Mr Gorbachov with “deceiv¬ 


ing the West and abandoning 
Perestroika and Glasnost”. Others, 
however, said they were not yet will¬ 
ing to give up their belief in the Soviet 
President and his policies. 

Latvia, Estonia Seek 
independence 

onfoiming to the winds of change 
in the Soviet republics, Latvia and 
Estonia voted overwhelmingly for in¬ 
dependence from the Soviet Union in a 
referendum held on March 3. This ac¬ 
centuates the Baltic republics’ stand¬ 
off policy they recently adopted in 
opposition to the Moscow calls for 
keeping the Soviet Union together. 
Nearly 79 per cent of the people voted 
for separation and only 21 per cent 
voted against it. In Estonia 90 per cent 
of the rural voters and 78 per cent of the 
urban people opted for independence. 

It may be recalled that the voters in 
Lithuania, the third largest icpublic, on 
Feburary 9 opted overwhelmingly for 
independence. Mr Gorbachov has 
called for a national referendum on the 
question of unity of the USSR’s 15 
republics. It is learnt that members of 
the Russian minority in both republics, 
Latvia and Estonia, have demanded 
secession despite warnings from Mos¬ 
cow that the non-indigenous popula¬ 
tion would be treated as second class 
citizens if the vote was for inde¬ 
pendence. 

‘Holy war” for removal 
of Gorbachov 

or the first lime in modem history, 
a “holy war” has been launched for 
removal of the Soviet President, the 
intended victim being no less a person 
than Mr Gorbachov himself. TTie or¬ 
ganisers of the movement are the op¬ 
position groups in the Soviet Union, 
ranging from the Social Democratic 
Party, monarchists and Nazi-type 
nationalists. 

These groups have called for 
removal of Mr Gorbachov and his ad¬ 
ministration. The Congress of 
Democratic Forces (CDF) comprises 
some 30 parties and groups from 11 
Union republics. Certain Lithuanian 
groups have demanded the dismember¬ 
ment of the Soviet Union. They called 
for a negative vote in the first-ever na- 
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tional referendum in the country on the 
future of the USSR. 

The Democratic Congress has 
reiterated the demand forcefully 
voiced by Mr Boris Yeltsin for the 
resignation of Mr Gorbachov and 
transfer of power to a Council of the 
federation comprising the heads of the 
Soviet republics. The pro-Yeltsin “Pro- 
Democratic Russia” group has been 
active lately in a bid to queer the pitch 
for Mr Gorbachov’s referendum plan. 
There is a well-organised move to 
make Mr Boris Yeltsin President of the 
USSR. If chosen, he would enjoy more 
powers than the last Russian Czar, 
Nicholas-II. Incidentally, both Com¬ 
munist hardliners and the anti-Com- 
munist democratic bloc want to 
remove Mr Gorbachov. 

China Emerging as 
“Eastern Giant” 

ince the Soviet Union, tom by inter¬ 
nal tumioil, has virtually withdrawn 
into a shell, and since the US influence 
and interest is also diclining in the 
region, China is emerging as the Giant 
of the East and is wooing the countries 
in that part of the world one by one, 
building bridges and removing ten¬ 
sions. 

ASEAN, the major organised 
group of nations in the East, has al¬ 
ready been partially won over and it 
now feels inclined to reckon with Beij¬ 
ing in its future plans. For years 
ASEAN countries had kept China at a 
distance spurning its overtures for 
diplomatic and economic ties. Only In¬ 
donesia had maintained good relations 
with Beijing before 1965. Since 
Malaysia took the lead in establishing 
diplomatic relations in 1975, Thailand 
and the Philippines have followed. The 
fact that China has emerged as a world 
power has forced ASEAN nations to 
have second thoughts. 

In China’s view the ASEAN can be 
supported as an independent bloc 
which had been wary of the Soviet 
penetration in the region. Since the late 
sixties, it is the USSR rather than the 
USA which had become the primary 
target of Chinese hostility. It is to offset 
the USSR initiatives inimical to its in¬ 
terests that China had favoured the 
creation of a multipolar system and had 


undertaken new diplomatic initiatives 
in the region. China had supported 
various Communist parties and libera¬ 
tion movements in this region as 
South-east Asia offered the best oppor¬ 
tunity to establish an accepted sphere 
of influence. 

Jakarta is now inclined to end the 
25 years of enmity with China and to 
restore diplomatic relations frozen 
after the 1965 abortive coup. Indonesia 
has been actively pursuing its non- 
aligned policy aimed at leading the 
NAM. 

Thailand has also built up a very 
close rapport with China and has even 
been importing some armaments from 
that country. 

Sanctions against S. 
Africa 

T he Commonwealth sanctions 
against South Africa, imposed 
some years ago in a bid to compel the 
racist regime to abandon the apartheid 
policy, are to continue. Pretoria has 
been told that some of the sanctions 
would be relaxed as soon as the South 
African President, Mr F.W. de Klerk, 
starts translating his legislative inten¬ 
tions into concrete action. 

African countries and India have 
been able to neutralise pressures, main¬ 
ly by Britain, to reward Mr de Klerk 
with lessening of the sanctions against 
the regime in acknowledgement of the 
political reforms promised by him. 

A committee of nine Common¬ 
wealth Foreign Ministers at its special 
session held in London in the third 
week of February unanimously wel¬ 
comed the latest developments in 
South Africa but declared that it was 
not yet time to lift sanctions which 
would play a crucial part in the ultimate 
destruction of apartheid. The Foreign 
Ministers decided to meet again in 
New Delhi in May to review the im¬ 
plementation of the promises made by 
Mr de Klerk with regard to dismantling 
of apartheid. 

There are indications that restric¬ 
tions regarding sporting and cultural 
contacts and visas will be the first ones 
to be lifted. But the Commonwealth 
will proceed with caution when it 
comes to deciding on the arms embar- 
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go and trade, finance and investment 
embargo. The issue will become the 
main item on the agenda for the next 
Commonwealth summit in Harare in 
October. Australia favours immediate 
resumption of sporting contacts with S. 
Africa. 

Cease-fire by African Na¬ 
tionalists: A lengthy meeting in Cape 
Town between President F.W. de Klerk 
and African National Congress (ANC) 
Vice-President, Mr Nelson Mandela, 
produced dividends. The ANC has 
agreed to suspend its armed struggle in 
its entirety. Following upon Mr Klerk’s 
previous proposal to scrap the remain¬ 
ing apartheid laws, this is a significant 
move forward. Such moves are deemed 
essential for the development of a co¬ 
operative spirit between the foes. On 
the success or failure of this agreement 
rests the future of the long-awaited 
multi-party conference to discuss the 
social and political designs of a new 
South Africa. The government on its 
part has allowed street campaigns and 
other anti-apartheid groups to express 
their positions to the respective con¬ 
stituencies. 

Plan for alternative UN 

A 'lthough the U.N., with 160 mem- 
ibers, is fully representative of the 
existing global political structure, it has 
no member of the ethnic minorities nor 
of areas not yet fully independent. To 
make up the deficiency, ethnic 
minorities and peoples seeking inde¬ 
pendence decided to set up an “alterna¬ 
tive United Nations” at a recent 
meeting in the Netherlands. Called the 
“Unrepresented Nations and People’s 
Organisation”, it will at first have 20 
members, including representatives of 
the Baltic republics and Australia’s 
aborigines. 

“This will be an independent body 
for peoples and nations that can’t get 
into the United Nations. The purpose is 
to offer services to them”, said Ms 
Caterine Ingram, one of the group’s 
coordinators. The body aims to 
promote the peaceful resolution of con¬ 
flicts and offer diplomatic training, ad¬ 
vice on dealing with the UN public 
relations counsel and expertise on en¬ 
vironmental issues. 

The charter-signing ceremony in 
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the Hague was attended by repre¬ 
sentatives of East Timor in Indonesia, 
Tibet, Inner Mongolia and East Turkes¬ 
tan in China, the Pacific island of 
Palau, Hawaii, the Malaysian province 
of Sarawak, Armenia, Tataristan and 
Crimea in the Soviet Union, West 
Papua in Papua New Guinea, Kurds, 
Canadian Indians and the indigenous 
peoples of the Amazon river basin, 
Taiwan and Cordillera in the Philip¬ 
pines. The group will later be opened 
up to others among the estimated 5,000 
ethnic groups and nations in the world 
not recognised by the UN. 

Battle of Begums in 
Bangladesh 

he phenomenon of two women 
leaders of alliances contesting the 
general elections in Bangladesh (held 
on Feb 27), with the ousted President 
Gen Ershad trailing far behind them, 
was unique. Begum Khalida Zia, 
widow of an assassinated President and 
spearheading a seven-party alliance 
named Bangladesh Natioi\alist Party 
(BNP), emerged as the largest group 
with 140 seats in the 330-member 
legislature (Jatiya Sangsad), counter¬ 
manded 2 and 30 seats reserved for 
women to be filled by election by the 
legislature. The poll results were BNP 
140, Awami League 85, Jatiya Party 
35, Jammat-e-Islami 18. 

Sheikh Hasina Wajed, daughter of 
the assassinated President Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, the founder of the 
republic, and her party the Awami 
League could get only 85 seats and thus 
occupied the second position and set 
for the office of leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion. Because of the rout, she resigned 
from the legislature. She was expected 
to fare better but the split among her 
followers who formed a breakaway 
group, the United Democratic Al¬ 
liance, as well as the pro-India label 
sticking to her (she resided in New 
Delhi as a guest of the Union Govern¬ 
ment for many months) lost her many 
seats. The BNP had to seek the 
cooperation of other like-minded 
groups to constitute a majority. 

Some notable features of the poll 
were: Begum Khalida Zia won from all 
the five seats she contested, and so did 
Gen H.M. Ershad, indicating that he 


still commanded popularity. His party 
suffered because of his poor record as 
ruler. But Begum Hasina lost in two of 
the three constituencies from where 
she contested. While the alliances of 
the two Begums stand for democracy, 
they have to meet the challenge of the 
fundamentalists and with Gen Ershad 
in the wings to emerge as leader in the 
event of the two ladies failing to 
cooperate with each other. 

However, the Bangladesh elec¬ 
tions were free and fair, with repoll 
ordered only in a few constituencies. 
The entire exercise is likely to promote 
democracy in the continent. 

New Role for Bangle 
Military 

he armed forces were present at 
many centres during the recent 
elections to ensure trouble-free polling. 
Now that the exercise is over, the 
Bangladesh army has decided to revert 
to its main role of defence. Until 
recently, the forces were steeped in 
power politics, with one regime after 
another calling on them for assistance. 
The army is of course happy that its 
role was commended by many parties. 
Foreign observers also noted with ap¬ 
preciation the fact the army came on 
the scene only when it was summoned 
in the few cases of disturbance or 
malpractices during the electoral exer¬ 
cise. 

During his years of power, Gen 
Ershad continued to be head of the 
defence forces (Chief of the Anny Staff 
was the official designation). When 
Gen Zia-ur-Rahman was in power, he 
had to face many coup attempts. He 
relied on the army but when there was 
a bloody massacre, he adopted 
democratic practices—a civilian presi¬ 
dent, a parliament, and a political party 
of his own. But he never allowed par¬ 
liament or his party the BNP (now the 
largest political entity after the polls) to 
issue orders to the army. 

It is also worth noting that Gen 
Ershad decided to step down from of¬ 
fice some three months ago when the 
army declined to back him in response 
to prolonged public agitation. There 
were frequent strikes and demonstra¬ 
tions against the army’s political role at 
that time. Gen Ershad tried to put down 
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all hostile disturbances with the help of 
the army. 

us Opposes Pak Aid 
to Militants 

ncc again the US Government has 
told Pakistan not to render assis¬ 
tance to the militants in J & K and 
Punjab. Although the Pakistan 
authorities have claimed that they are 
not giving any help to the militants in 
India, this assertion has not been ac¬ 
cepted on its face value. A US official 
stated in Congress that despite 
Islamabad’s denials, there were persist¬ 
ent reports of Pakistanis’ assistance to 
militants in Kashmir and Punjab. 

However, Indo-Pakistan relations 
have lately shown some improvement 
as a result of exchanges between the 
Prime Ministers of the two countries 
and the meetings of Working Groups 
on various cKcasions. The tension over 
Kashmir is also lower than it was a year 
ago. At the next round of meetings be¬ 
tween the Foreign Secretaries of the 
two countries, agreements are expected 
to be signed on confidence-building 
measures which could help in the 
promotion of good relations while 
reducing the chances of a conflict. The 
US has been urging both countries to 
find ways of broadening their under¬ 
standing in this crucial area. 

Although a sizable aid package has 
b‘*.en proposed by the Administration, it 
is likely to be further delayed, or held 
up, if President Bush declined to issue 
the necessary certificate that Islamabad 
does not possess a nuclear device. This, 
as is well known, is a prerequisite 
under the Pressler amendment. Some 
US sources are hopeful that some com¬ 
promise would be reached so as to 
enable the US economic and military 
aid to Pakistan to be resumed soon. 
Secretary of State James Baker had 
suggested amendment of the Foreign 
Assistance Act. 

Pakistan Troops to 
Stay on in S. Arabia 

Ithough Pakistan had for some 
time incurred the displeasure of 
Saudi Arabia because of its refusal to 
fight against Iraq along with the multi¬ 
national forces, it has regained its 
friendly ties with that country. Pakis- 
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tani troops are to stay on in Saudi 
Arabia indefinitely. 

It is explained that Pakistani troops 
had been sent to Saudi Arabia follow¬ 
ing a bilateral understanding. They 
would stay on as long as the Saudis 
want them and they are needed by the 
latter country for many duties. The 
withdrawal schedule of the allied for¬ 
ces evidently does not apply to the 
Pakistanis. 

It may be recalled that Pakistani 
forces have been staying in Saudi 
Arabia for the past many years. At one 
time there were as many as three 
divisions of the Pakistani army in 
Saudi Arabia. But most of them 
returned home when S. Arabia decided 
to curtail its dependence on external 
armies after the 1987 clash with the 
Iranian pilgrims which resulted in 
many casualties. 

Well-informed sources believe 
that soldiers from Muslim and Arab 
nations would be asked to stay on in 
Saudi Arabia. Western troops cost more 
and also involve political issues and 
embarrassment. The war and the con¬ 
sequent increase in oil prices caused a 
damage of about 1.5 billion dollars to 
Pakistan. The war has also reduced 
foreign remittances. Pakistan is confi¬ 
dent of exporting a large number of 
workers to Kuwait and other Gulf 
countries for reconstruction and would 
also be willing to send troops to the 
Gulf States to earn more revenue. 

Soviets Making 
Chemical Weapons 
Again? 

A lthough the two Super Powers 
signed accords banning the 
manufacture and use of chemical 
weapons—and even agreed to destroy 
their present stocks by stages (the Rus¬ 
sians had alifcady started doing so), the 
latest reports show that the Soviet 
Union has resumed the manufacture of 
chemical and biological weapons. The 
attempt is to secure a significant 
military advantage over the USA, the 
relations with which have lately be¬ 
come strained once again. 

A “Washington Times’* report says 
that the USSR has maintained an active 
offensive programme since the thirties 


and continues to do so, in violation of I 
the 1972 biological and toxin weapons 
convention. Thus the Soviet Union is 
allegedly flouting the accord. But, as 
expected, Soviet officials have denied 
such a programme. 

The US reports contend that illegal 
activities continue at several centres 
and facilities previously assessed as 
being involved in Soviet production of 
chemical and biological weapons. The 
report was sent to Congress early in 
March. It was based on a leakage of a 
poisonous gas. 

President Bush claims that his let¬ 
ters of protest have produced some 
positive results. But the U.S. still feels 
concerned about the Soviet Union 
flouting the arms control agreements. 
Soviet capabilities in the area of toxin 
and other research in objectionable 
weapons were considered formidable. 

New Name of Soviet 
Union 

ccepting the demand of the dissi¬ 
dent groups and many of the 
republics, the President Mr Gorbachov 
and leaders of 1S republics have agreed 
to adopt a new name for the USSR. The 
words “Soviet Socialist” arc to be 
dropped and the country will hence¬ 
forth be known as Union of Sovereign 
Equal States (USES). 

A new name for the country was 
one of the key issues of a new union 
treaty defining powers of the Centre 
and the republics constituting the 
USSR. This was disclosed by the Presi¬ 
dent of Kazakhstan, the fourth largest 
republic of the Union. 

On March 7, President Gorbachov 
informed Parliament that he and the 
Soviet leaders meeting in the Federa¬ 
tion Council had adopted the draft 
treaty and it would be published 
soon. 

The new name of the USSR under¬ 
lines the equality of the rights of all the 
republics and all the people living in 
the country. There were prolonged dis¬ 
cussions among the Kremlin leaders 
and eight republics early in March, but 
representatives of seven republics 
boycotted the talks. These included the 
retel republics of Lithuania, Estonia, 
Latvia, Georgia, Moldavia, and Ar¬ 


menia. All of these republics are seek¬ 
ing independence from Moscow. Azer¬ 
baijan however joined the talks later. 

Nine of the 10 key issues were 
agreed upon; the only point not ac¬ 
cepted by the participants was the 
proposal for representation of the 
republics in a future all-Union supreme 
body. 

There are actually 20 autonomous 
republics in the country with 16 in the 
Russian federation alone. The aim of 
the new treaty is to transform the multi¬ 
national State, preserving it as a federa¬ 
tion. 

Damascus Declaration 

notable development in the Middle 
East within a week of the termina¬ 
tion of the Gulf War was the Damascus 
Declaration issued by eight Foreign 
Ministers of Arab countries opposed to 
Iraq. After talks in that city, they an¬ 
nounced the formation of an Arab 
Peace-keeping force to maintain 
security in the Gulf. The force will 
comprise mainly Syrian and Egyptian 
troops. The talks were among eight na¬ 
tions—six members of the Gulf 
Cooperation Council, besides Syria 
and Egypt. 

The Declaration said the nucleus 
of the new force would comprise the 
Egyptian and Syrian troops now in 
Saudi Arabia and other Gulf States. It 
called for economic and political 
cooperation among the Arab countries. 
The declaration provides for full 
cooperation in various spheres, includ¬ 
ing security of these countries. The 
decisions were unanimous and there 
were no differences among the Mini¬ 
sters present. 

The members of the Gulf Coopera¬ 
tion Council are: Saudi Arabia, Cjatar, 
Bahrain, Oman, Kuwait and the UAE. 
These countries control about 60 per 
cent of the world’s oil supplies. They 
discussed special steps to assist Egypt 
and Syria which have been in frequent 
financial trouble. They have also felt 
concerned over Iran’s role in the Iraq 
episode. They in fact suspect Iran and 
are not inclined to join any cam¬ 
paign launched by Iran or assisted 
by it. The hostility between them is 
traditional. 
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SOARING BUDGET DEFICIT 

Q. With the actual 1990-91 
budget deflcit soaring to Rs 13,000 
crore, the overall picture of the 
country’s Finances is highly discon¬ 
certing. State the reasons for this dis¬ 
mal scenario. 

Ans. Continuing shortfalls in 
revenue receipts, higher expenditure 
and the constantly deepening impact of 
the Gulf crisis have together created a 
serious situation for the country. On 
January 11 this year, the Union Finance 
Minister disclosed that, as on Novem¬ 
ber 30, 1990, the Union budget deficit 
was Rs 13,000 crore—over Rs 4,000 
crore more than the estimate in the 
1990-91 budget. Apart from the falling 
revenue receipts, which has been a 
notable feature of the economy during 
the past few months, there is the 
frightening burden of the Gulf tensions 
which have resulted in a very heavy 
burden in the shape of high oil prices. 
It is believed that among the develop¬ 
ing countries, India would be the 
greatest sufferer economically because 
of the Gulf crisis. 

Another factor is that there has 
been no decrease in Government ex¬ 
penditure which continues to increase 
and generally conforms to the budget 
provisions even while the revenues 
have been decreasing. Moreover, it has 
been found that there has been under- 
funding of the requirements for the 
farm loan waiver scheme. The entire 
budgetary provision of Rs 1,0(X) crore 
for this scheme was spent in the first 
eight months of the year 1990-91. 

Then there was the mounting bur¬ 
den of the subsidies during the April- 
November period. The expenditure on 
major subsidies went up by over IS per 
cent at Rs 5,748 crore, compared to the 
same period in the previous year. The 
States* share of taxes, duties and 
revenue deficit grants also rose by Rs 


1400 crore in the first eight months of 
the year (up to Nov 1990). 

The receipts from both corporation 
and income-tax in absolute terms also 
fell. The corporation tax yield was 
down by Rs 232 crore, while the in¬ 
come tax revenue showed a decline of 
Rs 66 crore, compared to the cor¬ 
responding period in 1989. The cost of 
repatriatrion of Indians from the Gulf 
region was borne by the Union 
Government. There were also the 
squeezes on non-oil imports and con¬ 
traction of output. 

Difficult position: The balance of 
payments position has become ex¬ 
tremely difficult. Nor are there bright 
hopes of an improvement in this 
regard, llie trade deficit is also going 
up as the weeks pass. 

The inflation has gone beyond 
double figures and the prices are in¬ 
creasing continually despite the peri¬ 
odic pronouncements of the 
Government that the rise in prices 
would .soon be checked. 

The Prime Minister and some 
economic experts have expressed op¬ 
timism about the resilience of the 
economy. The Finance Minister, while 
asking the people to prepare thcm.sel- 
ves for .some hard decisions in the 
economic sphere (presumably in the 
shape of higher taxes in the next 
budget, .shortages, cuts in oil supplies, 
both direct and indirect levies. Insides 
reduction in subsidies) assured that the 
process of correcting the serious fiscal 
imbalance had already started. The 
process of correction and consolidation 
will continue in the coming months. 
The combination of measures on the 
revenue and expenditure side taken by 
the Chandra Shekhar Government is 
expected to ensure that the fi.scal deficit 
of the Central Government does not 
exceed 8.3 per cent of the Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP) in 1990-91. 

While the overall picture of the 


crisis-ridden economy was far from 
heartening during 1990, largely be¬ 
cause of the oil .shock, the bright spot 
was agriculture. As a result of the 
generous and well-timed rainfall, there 
will be a record production of 
foodgrains in the range of 175.5 to 
178.5 million tonnes in 1990-91. The 
output in the last season reached 170.6 
million tonnes, slightly more than the 
169.92 million tonnes in 1988-89. A 
streamlined agricultural policy is being 
framed for the next year. 

F’or industry there was little cheer 
last year, partly because the much 
promised liberalisation policy on in¬ 
vestments and industrial development 
still far from taking definite shape. It is 
something to be happy about that 
reforms are envisaged by the new 
regime, in the shape of procedural 
simplification and greater manoeuvre 
for growth. 


EXCISE REFUND ^SCANDAi/’ 

Q. Both in Parliament and out¬ 
side there has lately been consider¬ 
able talk of what is described as the 
'^National Front Government’s 
Bofors”. What precisely is this scan¬ 
dal and who are responsible for it? 

Ans. Following the V.P. Singh 
Government’s orders a large sum was 
refunded to certain industrialists osten¬ 
sibly on the ground that it was excess 
recovery. The refund was given follow¬ 
ing the March 28. 1990, circular of the 
Board of Central Excise and Customs. 
The Opposition parties in the Lok 
Sabha made the refund a major i.ssue 
and alleged that it was a case of gross 
corruption and underhand dealings in¬ 
volving amounts many times more 
than the sum involved in the Bofors 
gun affair. The Congress (I), in par¬ 
ticular, launched a blistering attack on 
the former Union Finance Minister, 
Prof Madhu Dandavate, and contended 
that the relevant file had been kept by 
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Mr Dandavaie lor several days after he 
had ceased to be Finance Minister. 

Well-informed sources believe 
however that the altempt to politicise 
ihe aflair and make allegations of cor¬ 
ruption were not warranted because 
such refunds were “a routine alfair” 
since the Central Excise Act, 1944, 
came into force. Similar refund 
notifications have been issued several 
times during the past four decades, 
sometimes to provide incentives and in 
a few cases to implement court ver¬ 
dicts. So refunds are staled to be a nor¬ 
mal practice. For instance, amounts 
ranging from Rs 179 crore in 1980-81 
to Rs 333 crore in 1988-89 were 
refunded under Government orders. In 
the latest case taken up by the opposi¬ 
tion m Parliament, the amount actually 
involved was Rs 126 crore (not Rs 
1,000 crore as alleged by Mr Yashwani 
Sinha, the present Finance Minister). 
What ts more, out of the refunded 
amount the private industrialists 
received only Rs 26 crore. So, accord¬ 
ing to these circles, it is a typical in¬ 
stance of “much ado about nothing”. 
Gases were quoted by the opposition of 
“unjust enrichment” and it was also 
alleged that the manufacturers con¬ 
cerned had passed on the excise duly 
burden to the consumer. 

It is learnt that Prof Dandavatc had 
stayed the operation of the circular 
when a controversy arose. If it was a 
normal refund under the rules, the op¬ 
position attacks were obviously base¬ 
less and the imputation of ulterior 
motives was unwarranted. 


CRISIS IN TOURISM INDUSTRY 

Q. India'.s touri.sm industry is 
currently facing nn unprecedented 
crisis. What are the causes and the 
consequences of this setback. 

Ans. In recent months there has 
Ix'cn a notable fall in the number of 
foreign tourists aiTiving in India. The 
President ot the Indian As.sociation of 
Tour Operators has pointed out that the 
tourism and travel trade in India is 
facing the mo.sl serious crisis in three 
decades. Tourist arrivals have 
registered a sharp fall this season 


against the anticipated growth of about 
10 per cent. There are even indications 
of a “minus growth”. 

Tlic irony of the situation is that 
i 1991 was proposed to be celebrated as 
“Visit India Year” and project this 
country as “the destination of the new 
decade, the 1990s”. The Soviet Union 
tour organisers have cancelled several 
package tours (involving some 23,000 
visitors) they had organised for the next 
three months (the winter season). This 
alone would result in a loss of Rs 30 
crore to Rs 40 crore to the country. 
Five-star hotels in Bombay have lately 
been offering 50 per cent discounts to 
visitors because of the sharp decrease 
in arrivals. Hotels elsewhere, especial¬ 
ly in touri.st spots, are also having a lean 
time. 

The main causes of this crisis, 
coming as it does in the midst of other 
economic difficulties confronting the 
country, are: the Gulf crisis (flights 
over the region arc considered 
dangerous), and the resulting petrol 
shortage; the recession in the USA; the 
riots and tensions in several parts of the 
country in the wake of the Mandal 
report and the Ayodhya troubles; the 
killings and looting indulged in by 
militants and other extremists in J & K, 
Punjab and the North-East creating in¬ 
security; the description of India by 
tourism promoters abroad as a 
dangerous area to be avoided; the nega¬ 
tive image of India presented by media 
coverage, besides the usual factors— 
mismanagement, inadequacy of air 
travel arrangements, insanitary condi¬ 
tions and the beggar nuisance. 

Tlie remedies suggested by tour or- 
gani.sers and others are: Government 
should take effective steps to improve 
the country’s image abroad; India’s 
embassies and missions should counter 
the adverse publicity resulting from ex¬ 
aggerated reports of the situation 
created by disturbances and agitations 
over various issues; incentives .should 
be given, air services should be im¬ 
proved and more clean hotels built. 


ENERGY CONSERVATION 

Q. Analyse the causes of the 
current energy crisis and suggest 


ways and means of reducing the ad¬ 
verse impact of the difficult situation 
on this front. 

Ans. At present the Indian 
economy is faced with serious energy 
shortfalls and economic stagnation on 
many fronts. The Gulf crisis has greatly 
worsened the situation; if there is war 
in West Asia, it would mean a disaster 
for India which will perhaps be the 
worst affected country in that contin¬ 
gency. Already, the Gulf crisis has 
meant an additional burden of Rs 7,000 
crore to Rs 10,000 crore. The measures 
so far adopted by the Union Govern¬ 
ment to conserve oil and curb the con¬ 
sumption of petroleum products have 
made only a marginal impact. There is 
certainly need for a well-thought-out 
and practicable energy conservation 
strategy. 

In this connection, certain facts 
need to be borne in mind. World oil 
reserves are getting depleted at an 
alarming rate. According to some ex¬ 
perts, these reserves may not last more 
than 40 years. The Government of 
India has to import substantial quan¬ 
tities of oil to meet the country’s re¬ 
quirements. There is a limit beyond 
which it would not be possible to 
reduce oil consumption without check¬ 
ing economic growth and develop¬ 
ment. The disconcerting balance of 
payments situation also calls for strict 
conservation measures so as to reduce 
the financial burden of imports. 

Some remedies are: evolving of in¬ 
novative .strategics and action on N^th 
supply and consumption fronts. The 
schemes for augmenting supplies are 
inadequate besides being long-term 
and slow moving. Better management 
of demand is al.so called for. Moreover, 
steps to increase energy efficiency are 
needed. It has been found that Indian 
industries consume 50 to 100 per cent 
more energy per unit of production as 
compared to industries in advanced 
countries. Where energy is used effi¬ 
ciently, the Gross Domestic Product 
goes up. Efficient technology can en¬ 
sure 15 to 20 per cent savings in the 
industrial sector and 30 per cent in the 
agricultural ar^na. 
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Science, Religion and Human 
Welfare 


T he truth is that man's special gifts 
and achievements are inseparable 
from his evolutionary history as the 
only substantially self-made animal. A 
multitude of animal species run, fly, 
swim and burrow around us, shaped by 
and locked into their environment, but 
among all species, only man has 
achieved enough command to have lar¬ 
gely influenced his own biological 
evolution. In the past, man moulded 
himself for the most part unconscious¬ 
ly. Now he is able to command at least 
his immediate future with a much 
larger understanding of the implica¬ 
tions of what he does. 

No doubt, this human evolution 
from the Stone Age to the present 
Atomic-cum-Automation Age owes its 
speed to the gift of technology by 
which we have shaped the environ¬ 
ment, for good or for perverse purpose. 
There is also no denying the fact that 
we as intellectuals, innovators, inven¬ 
tors and discoverers have never fitted 
very well into any ecological niche, 
and instead have carved with care our 
own niches with our hands and brain. 
Surely to quarrel with technology is to 
quarrel with the nature of man—just as 
if we were to find fault with his upright 
gait, his symbolic imagination, his 
faculty for speech et al 

It would be a flat denial of entire 
history of human evolution to assert 
that cultures in which science and tech¬ 
nology have flourished have stifled the 
development of more personal and sen¬ 
sitive expressions of human nature. On 
the contrary, the works of high culture 
that we admire come from the most 
advanced technological societies of 
their day: Classical Greece, The Arab 
Civilization, the Italian city-States, 
Elizabethan and Restoration England 
and of course the contributions of an¬ 
cient Indian civilization to human 


thought and philosophy. The same is 
true of our great religions: Buddha, 
Confucius, Christ and Mohammed 
were not the desert prophets of back¬ 
ward peoples, but grew up in tech¬ 
nologically and intellectually 
advanced civilizations. 

Every civilization' has been 
grounded on science and technology: 
what makes ours unique is that for the 
first time we believe that every man is 
entitled to all its benefits. The claim to 
an equal share in all human goods, and 
an equal access to nature and to 
knowledge without considerations of 
class, caste or race, gives its special 
quality to the technological civilization 
that we are trying to make. 

In the past hundred years or so, the 
life sciences and the physical sciences 
have worked one practical miracle 
after another in lengthening the life 
span, in controlling disease (including 
some mental diseases), in under¬ 
standing the processes of birth and old 
age, in moving us about the world, in 
bringing the world of imagination to 
U|, above all in revealing that nature 
has a structure which is as beautiful in 
its simplicity as in its subtlety. For most 
of man's history the challenge lay in 
coping with natural environment, 
mc^ifying or dealing with it so as to 
eke out a living. But within the past 
half century or so, we have increased 
our knowledge, multiplied the forces 
under our control, and extended the ef¬ 
fectiveness of our activities so much 
that the proper development and con¬ 
trol of the rapidly changing synthetic 
environment is now as important as 
contending with nature. Those who see 
only the evils of technology fail to 
recognize that our situation would be 
much worse if the search for new tech¬ 
nological solutions was stopped. The 
development of automotive pollution 
control devices illustrates this point. 


The great irony of our present dilemma 
is that it is the consequence of success 
and this success has been due to the 
availability and application of scien¬ 
tific research and technological 
development. Therefore not only must 
we continue to search for technological 
solutions to the problems of our 
society, but also we must find ways to 
judge the.se solutions as parts of a moie 
comprehensive social system in which 
they must be compatible. No longer 
should we do something—whether in 
civilian sphere or the military -just be¬ 
cause we can. This means that en¬ 
gineers, scientists and technical experts 
will have to be broadly knowledgeable 
in order to deal with system problems 
in which the economic, ecological, aes¬ 
thetic, social and other human aspects 
may be as crucial as the technical is¬ 
sues, perhaps sometimes even more 
important. 

Some years ago a reputed scientist 
had called ‘science the endless frontier’ 
it remains so even today. The range of 
exciting research now exceeds that 
which was imaginable and conceivable 
when the first big strides were begun to 
be taken by the scientists of yester 
years. Now astrophysics and radio 
astronomy are showing that the vast 
universe in which we live is much more 
complex, dynamic and exhilarating 
than was.suspected four decades ago. 
Biologists tumble over each other with 
discoveries about the fundamental 
basis of life; physicists probe the in¬ 
finitesimal and increasingly under¬ 
stand the very nature of energy and 
matter; the information sciences have 
opened an unsuspected area of study. 
Mankinds growing knowledge marks a 
vast array of elating and exalting re¬ 
search fields in which the human mind 
will find excitement and beauty for 
generations to come. 

One can safely count on one’s 
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finger lips the positive, creative and 
constructive thrusts that science has 
brought about in human life.Who can 
deny the achievement of near miracles 
that have come about in concrete and 
tangible forms in the all pervasive and 
all purposeful areas of human activity, 
whether on land, water or in space. The 
revolutionary gains in agriculture 
(Green Revolution), in industry (In¬ 
dustrial Revolution), control and cure 
of deadly diseases; breath-taking 
strides in means of communication and 
transportation; conquest of space and 
possible establishment of space sta¬ 
tions and colonies there; dominance of 
computers and electronics in our day- 
to-day life, and countless other ac¬ 
complishments over the years gone by 
have not only enriched and enlivened 
the contours and curves of human life, 
they have also ad^ed a gala of glitter 
and glamour to it. But on the negative 
side t(X), the reckless and ruthless use 
of science has created problems of 
multi-dimensional proportions like the 
disturbance of eco-system in the highly 
industrialised areas; pollution of air 
and water around us due to the 
presence of deadly effluents, 
poisonous gases, smoke and dust. Who 
knows what is in store for us, in future, 
if *he stock-piling of weapons, aug¬ 
mentation of nuclear war-heads and so 
on continues unabated and unmindful 
of the consequences? 

In the words of Bertrand Russell: 
“The problem which most preoccupies 
the public mind at the present moment 
is that of scientific warfare. It has be¬ 
come evident that, if scientific skill is 
allowed free scope, the human race will 
be exterminated, if not in the next war, 
then in the next but one or the next but 
two—at luiy rate at no very distant 
date....The pure man of science is con¬ 
cerned with the advancement of 
knowledge, and in his professional mo¬ 
ments he takes it for granted that the 
advancement of knowledge is 
desirable. But inevitably he finds him¬ 
self casting his pearls before swine. ” 

Industrialism and urbanism, the 
two offshoots of science have changed 
the concept of time, and its seasonal 
rhythms. Now one can live and work in 
a town without being aware of the daily 
march of the sun across the sky; 


without ever seeing the moon and stars. 
Heavily lighted market places and 
shopping centres have become our 
Milky Way; our constellations are out¬ 
lined in neon tubes. Even changes of 
season affect the townsman very little. 
He has become the inhabitant of an 
artificial universe that is, to a great ex¬ 
tent, walled off from the world of na¬ 
ture. Outside the walls, time is cosmic 
and moves with the motion of sun and 
stars, within, it is an affair of revolving 
wheels and is measured in seconds and 
minutes—at its longest, in eight-hour 
days and six-days weeks. Our aware¬ 
ness of time has reached such a pitch of 
intensity that we suffer acutely when¬ 
ever our travels take us into some 
comer of the world where people are 
not interested in minutes and seconds. 

If as a result of too much of science 
and technology in our lives, the world 
around us is disorderly and unstable, it 
reflects the state of our minds. In the 
words of Dr S. Radhakrishnan, “all 
generations have passed through doubt 
and uncertainty." It is said that man’s 
troubles started when the first man met 
the second. Other generations may 
have seen darker times, more perilous 
periods than this. We live in a world of 
bewilderment and moral wandering. 
The practical results in medicine, en¬ 
gineering, industry, agriculture and 
warfare are so spectacular that we seem 
to believe that these feats of scientists 
will advance happiness but they have 
given us alann and we live in a state of 
disharmony, transition, paradox, un¬ 
certainty. The main cause of our 
malaise is our uprootedness. We are 
detached from our spiritual founda¬ 
tions which give us poise and balance. 
Many of us have lost our historical 
roots and become exiles from our past. 
Things nearest to us in time are not 
nearest in spirit. We need a renewal of 
human nature, a creative transforma¬ 
tion, which will lift us out of fear and 
suffering, out of despondency and 
helplessness, which will set us to work 
bravely for the new world. 

There is, however, no incom¬ 
patibility between the findihgs of 
science and the doctrines of religion. 
The search of truth is their common 
goal though they have different ways 
of approach to it. Since God is Truth, 
the quest of truth is the quest of God. 


_ TOPICAL ESSAY 

Man who makes the machine is greater 
than the machines. He who splits the 
atom is greater than the atom. Science 
does not suggest the omnipotence of 
matter. It suggests the supremacy of the 
spirit of man. The spirit, which moves 
in the minds of men, which inspires and 
guides them in this quest, is divine. Wc 
must acknowledge that truth belongs to 
God and ideas belong to men...Science 
enlarges our concepts of God and 
religion saves science from going 
astray. Religion should not end in wars 
and inquisitions, nor science in 
Hiroshimas and Nagasakis. It is said 
that a man without religion is like a 
horse without a bridle. We need the 
discipline of religion to civili/.e our na¬ 
ture, to restrain the greed, the callous¬ 
ness and the brutality in us. In the 
disordered and bewildered world in 
which we live, we must learn to live by 
the values the religious thinkers .set 
before us. Wc can have peace only if 
we have the courage of renunciation. 
Through illness, poverty, or death, we 
begin to feel that the world is not made 
for us. However beautiful our dreams 
may be, circumstances may forbid 
them. In such situations courage is 
what we need most. Tlic scholars land 
scientists are not always immune to the 
political passions which infect their 
countries. But in the pursuit of 
knowledge they, with their austerity 
and detachment, can rise above them 
and see m their political enemy their 
professional colleague. Wc need all our 
skill, fortitude and determination to 
shape the future along democratic lines 
not only of our country but of the 
world. 

It is, therefore, salutary to say that 
the ethic of science, like any decent 
human ethic, wholly rejects the appeal 
to “higher" ends. Truth and the other 
values reside not in the end but in the 
means. Our actions are judged by the 
honesty of every part of them. It is not 
true that the end justifies the means; on 
the contrary, we need to say again and 
again that only the means can justify 
the end. 

We have only one choice: we can¬ 
not stop now—but rather must move 
on to a higher level of understanding, 
sophistication, and sensitivity in our 
exploitation of science, technology, 
and society in mankind’s behalf. 
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SHORT ESSAY 


Free Press—A Watch-dog or A 
Witch-hunt? 


I n a working democracy unlike a con-'! 

trolled or guided one, free Press is 
like a reflector that reflects the 
spectrum of public opinion as also the 
plans, policies and programmes of the 
govemment, their implementation and 
their impact on the living conditions of 
the people. Like a barometer, it shows 
the rise and fall of the fortunes of the 
ruling class on the chess-board of 
political permutations and combina¬ 
tions as well as the hopes and aspira¬ 
tion of the people, who happen to be 
the ultimate masters and referees of the 
game of politics at work. No doubt free 
Press builds the bridges of under- 
sliinding and rapport between the ruler 
and the ruled, and thus offers a safety- 
valve in situations of highly volatile 
and volcanic nature when it picks up 
cudgles on behalf of people and lays 
bare the problems that have been al¬ 
lowed to linger on by the ‘powers that 
be\ Many a time it has to bear the brunt 
and face all types of pressures, even 
physical assaults, to defend its 
freedom, without which the concept 
and ethos of democracy are hallow and 
shapeless. 

Since journalists, editors and pub¬ 
lishers are men, and therefore human, 
and liable to error, a free Press exists 
only where newspaper readers have ac¬ 
cess to other newspapers which are 
competitors and rivals so that editorial 
comments and news reports can 
regularly and promptly be compared, 
verified and validated. A Press 
monopoly, whether by govemment or 
by an affluent social elite, is incom¬ 
patible with a free Press; and one can 
proceed with this principle: if there is a 
monopoly of the means of communica¬ 
tion—of radio, television, magazines, 
books, public meetings—it follows 
that this society is by definition and in 
fact deprived of freedom. Freedom of 
speech and expression, and more par¬ 


ticularly, the freedom of Press, has 
proved to be the bastion of an open and 
free society. The fourth estate has had 
great institutional impact and has 
provided immeasurable inputs into the 
processes of democracy and rule of 
law. It is only when an editor, journalist 
or proprietor of a paper or a journal 
brings in his personal prejudices, 
preconceptions or predilections in 
reporting or reviewing and freely in¬ 
dulges himself in vendetta, vilification 
and vengeance, he not only brings a 
bad name to his vexation and profes¬ 
sion but also casts a long shadow on the 
credibility of the Press. wSimilarly, if the 
policy of ‘hire and fire’ an editor on 
whim or will becomes a rule rather than 
an exception, the freedom of Press gets 
a kick and knock and fails to play the 
role of a ‘watch-dog’, which is so im¬ 
perative and inalienable for the health 
and growth of ‘open democracy’ and 
democratic institutions. Again, where 
there is a turbulent, pluralistic elec¬ 
torate, the rulers, the official 
bureaucracy and the legislatures will 
be in dark; they will not know where 
they are and what they are doing if they 
are deprived of the competitive report¬ 
ing and the competing editorial com¬ 
mentaries and also the forum in which 
the spokesmen of the various shades 
of opinion can say their say. That is 
what a free Press is supposed to pro¬ 
vide. 

Even a free Press is supposed to 
have its code of ethics and conduct, 
besides the establishment of ‘The Press 
Council of India’ headed by a retired 
judge of the Supreme Court. The Coun¬ 
cil hears and adjudicates a large num¬ 
ber of complaints, conducts seminars 
of great value to society and the jour¬ 
nalists and gives a steady sense of 
direction to the development of 
freedom of the Press and the main¬ 
tenance and improvement of standards 
of journalism. The Council takes cog¬ 


nizance of complaints against news¬ 
papers, editors, journalists, news- 
agencies etc if it is convinced that the 
freedom of Press has been used for 
scurrilous writing, deliberate distortion 
of facts to incite communal hatred, sub¬ 
version of legal authority of the State 
and for corrupting the minds of people 
with baseless, fabricated and con¬ 
cocted stories and sensational tales. It 
also takes notice of such journalism as 
thrives on ‘character assassination, yel¬ 
low journalism’ and the like which not 
Only demeans and debases the profes¬ 
sion but also harms and hurts the sen¬ 
sibilities and sensitivities of its readers 
and leads their responses and reflexes 
into a blind alley. It goes to the credit of 
an awakened and alert Press that cases 
like Watergate Scandal (IJ.S.A.), Lock¬ 
heed Scandal (Japan), Bhagalpur 
Blindings (India), to name a few only, 
were unearthed and the conscience of 
mankind pricked and aroused. In fact, 
free, fair and fearless Press is the con¬ 
science keeper of all those who look 
upon it as the custodian of their rights 
and defender of their trust in the face of 
attacks and onslaughts by an insensi¬ 
tive state and its wooden-hearted 
paraphernalia. With journalistic stand¬ 
ards going up the world over and new 
commitments towards upholding its 
prestige and credibility becoming a 
cult among media-men, there is always 
a chiince of some half-baked and half¬ 
hearted soul penetrating into the World 
of journalism just to earn a big name 
for himself by resorting to ‘witch- 
hunting’ in the name of investiga- 
tive-cum-informative journalism. 
Readers—gullible as they—must 
guard themselves against such 
pseudo journalists because they are 
the ones who pervert and pollute the 
atmosphere of objective, truthful, 
and courageous reporting and 
reviewing of events, at home and 
abroad. 
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Future of the Gulf—Tough 
Problems of Securing Peace 


^At long last the war has ended, the 
result conforming to the expecta¬ 
tions—victory for the formidable 
coalition forces and shameful defeat 
for arrogant, overconfident Saddam 
Hussein. The wide world heaved a sigh 
of relief; 42 days of bombardment, 
bursting missiles and counter-missiles 
inflicting heavy damage in Iraq, 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and Israel.] 

But the task of securing a durable 
peace is even more baffling than the 
war strategy adopted I Mr Saddam 
Hu.s.sein. The war set many records — 
the mightiest force ever in the bat¬ 
tlefields. the strong air armada, the 
dramatic twists and turns, the end 
coming as suddenly as the August 2 
invasion of Kuwait. 

" The casualties were heavy on the 
Iraqi .side: 85,000 to 100,000 killed or 
wounded. At least 80,000 were taken 
prisoner. There was considerable 
demoralisation among the Iraqi sol¬ 
diers and the people. The allies' 
casualties were light: 126 soldiers 
killed in action, 56 missing and a score 
or so taken prisoner. 

The US has emerged supreme: it 
dictated the UN Security Council 
resolutions and the terms of the cease¬ 
fire. President Bush has fulfilled his 
promises, while Mr Saddam Hussein 
has been humbled beyond measure. 

I. Cease-fire 

n February 28,1991, US President 
George Bush announced a halt to 
the six-week old Gulf war. The cease¬ 
fire followed within hours of Mr Sad¬ 
dam Hussein’s acceptance of all UN 
resolutions on the war. President Bush 
announced; “This war is behind us; 
Kuwait is liberated. Iraq's army is 
defeated. Our military objectives are 


met." ! 

Baghdad Radio announced: “We 
are happy over the halt in fighting 
which will save a lot of ouf sons and 
grant the safely of our people.” Tlie 
British Prime Minister, Mr John Major, 
commented: The cease-fire brings to an 
end one of the most remarkable 
military campaigns of all lime. All 
other world statesmen and the people 
universally felt greaffy relieved. 

ITie economic sanctions imposed 
against Iraq and embargo on arms will 
however stay for some time. 

According to Western leaders, the 
US and its coalition partners had a 
traditional and hi.stqric naval presence 
in the Gulf; this will continue. Accord¬ 
ing to Middle East; experts, post-war 
security should be the concern mainly 
of Saudi Arabia and the Gulf Council 
and any other State they want to be 
associated with it. 

Evidently, the US is seeking a 
change in Iraq’s set-up; the Iraqi people 
have suffered a lot under Saddam 
Hussein’s leadership and there must be 
a new regime instead. Both in the 
military and political arenas President 
Saddam was outmanoeuvred at every 
step. 

Reparations issue: On principle, 
the U.S. and its allies are demanding 
that Iraq must adequately compensate 
Kuwait for the damages inflicted on it. 
Compensation is also demanded for the 
damages suffered by Israel and Saudi 
Arabia. 

U.N. Security Council Resolution 
No. 674 stated that under international 
law Iraq is liable for any loss, damage 
or injury caused to Kuwait and third 
parties. The war damage is put at 50 
billion dollars. 


II. War Coalition 

n authentic exposition of who the 
U.S.-led Multinational Force 
partners were brings out the factual 
position about which there has been 
somecQjrifusion in the public mind. Did 
the coalition comprise 28 (or 30) 
countries, as is commonly stated, or 32 
as the US claims? What is the varying 
nature of the commitments of the coali¬ 
tion? 

Iraq’s main adversaries were the 
US, UK, France, Saudi Arabia and 
Egypt. US troops comprised 63 per 
cent ot the ground forces, 65 per cent of 
the naval deployment and 45 per cent 
of the aircraft. Next came the UK and 
France. 

The British pitched in with 40,000 
ground forces, which included the 
6,000 specially trained troops nick¬ 
named “Desert Rats”. The.se troops 
were backed by 120 Challenger tanks 
and a squadron of Tornado GR-1 
ground attack and Tornado F-3 air 
defence aircraft. 

France sent 13,000 military per- 
.sonnel, 14 warships and 42 fighter 
aircraft. The French also brought in the 
legendary Foreign Legion, widely 
claimed to be an answer to the 
Republican Guards of Mr Saddam 
Hussein. 

Saudi Arabia and Egypt fomicd the 
rest of the “major” coalition powers, 
Saudi Arabia had 84,000 troops, 180 
combat aircraft and 550 main battle 
tanks. Besides, it played host to the 
bulk of the coalition forces. It spent 
some $ 760 million in the first 10 days 
of the war. Its daily expenditure was 
said to be $ 40 million. Egypt con¬ 
tributed 36,000 troops. 

Kuwait, though not a major con- 
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Sequence of Events 

Chronology of War 

• Aug 2,1990: Iraq's army overruns Kuwait following Iraqi grievances 
about oil output, oil prices, Kuwait loans and Iraqi claims on Kuwaiti 
territory. 

• Aug 6: UN Security Council imposes economic sanctions against 
Iraq because of the aggression. 

• Auig 7: The US President orders deployment of American forces in 
the Gulf. 

• Nov 29,1990: Security Council votes 12-2 to give Iraq six weeks to 
pull out its forces from Kuwait. After that date US and allied forces 
would be free to launch a military strike. Yemen and Cuba oppose 
the vote but China abstains. 

• Jan 17, 1991: US and coalition countries launches air attacks 
against Iraq and Kuwait. Iraq attacks Israel with Scud missiles. 

• Jan 19: Second Iraqi attack on Tel-Aviv, Israel, w,hose anti-missile 
force is boosted with the addition of US Patriot missiles. 

• - Jan 22: Iraq sets ablaze some oil wells in Kuwait. 

• Jan 25: Coalition officials charge that Iraq sabotaged Kuwait's main 
super tanker loading pier, thus dumping millions of gallons of crude 
into the Gulf. 

• Jan 28: Over 80 Iraqi fighter bombers find refuge in Iran which 
announced it is impounding the planes until the war ends. 

• Jan 30: First big ground battle at the frontier port of Khafji, in 
northern corner of Saudi Arabia. 

• Feb 4: Iranian President Hashemi Rafsanjani makes offer to hold 
direct talks with Iraq and US. 

6: King Hussein of Jordan tilts sharply towards Iraq describing 
war as an attempt by outsiders to destroy that country and carve up 
Arab world. 

• J^eb 13: Coalition warplanes destroy underground shelter in Bagh- 
'“dad, killing many civilians. 

• Feb 15: Iraq offers conditional pull-out; BUsh describes it as “cruel 
hoax". 

• Feb 18: Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz confers with Mr Gorbachov 
in Moscow. 

• Feb 22: 8-point Soviet peace plan revealed. Allows Iraq to withdraw 

^ from Kuwait within 21 days of a cease-fire, but Coalition give Iraq 

only 24-hour to begin withdrawal or face all-out attack. Iraq denoun¬ 
ces ultimatum while accepting Soviet plan. ^ 

• Feb 23: US and coalition forces launch large-scale ground assault 
against Iraqi troops. 

• Feb 24: First day of ground attack very successfuF-Coalition forces 
penetrate deep into Kuwaiti territory, captute 5,500 troops. Largest 
helicopter attack in military history. 

• Feb 25: Iraqi President orders his forces to withdraw from Kuwait. 
US reaction cold.J 

• Feb 26: Kuwaitis reoccupy their smoke-filled capital after 7 months. 
Security Council insists that Iraq accept all UN resolutions before a 
cease-fire can be arranged. 

• Feb 27: US armoured divisions inflict heavy blows on Iraqi army. 
Kuwait is liberated and at rhidnight all coalition forces suspend 
combat operations. 

• Feb 28: Cease-fire begins. Iraq agrees to honour all Security Coun¬ 
cil resolutions on the Gulf war. 


Iribulor of men and materials, paid 
quite a bit towards the war. 

The commitments of some of the 
other partners were as follows: 

West Asia: Syria 3,500 troops; 
Morocco 1,200 troops; Bahrain 200; 
Oman, Qatar and UAE—only hosting 
coalition troops. 

Europe: Italy, some ships and 18 
aircraft. Netherlands, some ships and a 
squadron of fighter planes; Belgium, 
18 Mirage-V fighters, Norway, two 
coast-guard ships, Turkey, (apart from 
letting the US use the Incirlik air base) 
5,000 troops and two frigates. There 
were others such as Spain, Greece and 
Portugal with one frigate each and 
Sweden a tanker vessel in the Gulf. 

South America: Argentina—a 
missile destroyer and a Corvette; Hon¬ 
duras—offer to send lra)ps. 

North America; Canada—a 
squadron of planes and some 
destroyers. 

South Asia: Pakistan--10,000 
trwps with the rider that they would 
not fight against Iraq; Bangladesh— 
2,000 men. 

Africa: Niger and Senegal—500 
troops caf'h; Somalia, an offer of troops 
to protect Saudi Arabia. 

There were other countries who 
did not sent combat units but cither 
contributed to the War Fund or sent 
medical units to the Gulf. This perhaps 
explains why the US claims of a 42- 
member coalition is at variance with 
the number of countries actually in¬ 
volved in the war. Japan, for instance, 
promised $ 9 billion in aid. Germany 
promised $ 5.5 billion. 

India did not send any troops on 
the ground. Though it deplored the 
Iraqi aggression against Kuwait, it does 
not share the view that use of force was 
the right course. New Delhi urged that 
the dispute should be settled by peace¬ 
ful means. 

^Tersonal War”: The impression 
gained ground that the Gulf conflict 
was in effect a personal war between 
President Bush and Mr Saddam Hus¬ 
sain. 

“Los Angeles Times” quoting un- 
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named friends and While House per¬ 
sonnel, said Mr Bush had personalised 
the confliel in his own rnind Ixicause he 
was convinced il sprung from “the evil 
work” of one man—Saddam. “The guy 
lied to his own Arab colleagues. Why 
should I ever believe him?” Because of 
this, Mr Bush s advisers expected him 
to settle for nothing less than Mr 
Saddam’s removal and the destruction 
of Baghdad’s immense war-making 
capability. 

III. Peace Plans 

WO peace plans emerged in the 
course of barely four days. Though 
they proved abortive, mostly because 
of President Bush's prompt rejection, 
the plans did serve to bring a ray of 
hope, however transitory, to a world 
full of gloom and forebodings. 

First came Iraq’s offer to withdrew 
from Kuwait on certain conditions, 
which were unacceptable to the U.S. 
and most of its allies. The offer was 
made through a communique issued by 
its Ruling Revolutionary Command, 
which is headed by Mr Saddam Hus¬ 
sein. The communique stated that Iraq 
would withdraw from Kuwait to sttip 
the war but repeated its demand that the 
Israel-Palestinian conflict should be 
part of regional negotiations. 

“In order to achieve a dignified 
and acceptable political settlement, the 
Revolutionary Command Council has 
decided to accept the UN Security 
Council resolution No. 66() of 1990, 
including the clause related to Iraqi 
withdrawal”, the communique said. It 
called for the withdrawal of all forces 
in the Gulf, including naval forces, and 
weapons and hardware that some of the 
countries have supplied to Israel under 
the pretext of the crisis. 

The statement also said the Iraqi 
withdrawal should be linked to the 
pull-out of Israel from Palestine and 
the occupied territories in Lebanon and 
the Golan Heights in line with the UN 
Security Council and General Assemb¬ 
ly resolutions. “Should Israel refuse to 
withdraw, the same measure (sanc¬ 
tions) adopted against Iraq should also 
be imposed against it”, it said. 


“A cruel joke”: President Bush 
curtly rejected the complicated Iraqi 
offer and described it as “a cruel joke”. 
It was in effect “a peace missile, 
precision limed to inflict the maximum 
damage on the USA and us allies”. 

The Soviets, PLO and China wel¬ 
comed the Iraqi offer of conditional 
withdrawal from Kuwait, saying it was 
a starting point towards peace. But the 
US, Britain and Saudi Arabia outright- 
ly rejected the offer. 

China expressed the hope that 
Iraq’s indication of troop withdrawal 
from Kuwait “will be accompanied by 
specific measures and translated into 
practice”. Saudi Arabia “categorically” 
rejected Iraq’s offer. A source said the 
offer contained conditions that con¬ 
travene the wording and contents of the 
Arab, Islamic and international resolu¬ 
tions, in addition to imposing new con¬ 
ditions. 

The daily ‘Teheran Times’, which 
has close tics with the Government, 
said the news of Iraq’s change of mind 
may be a cause of happiness and hope 


to all those who desire peace; the US 
and its allies should now announce 
their departure from the region. 

IV. Real us Aims 

s the war progressed and as the 
expectations of victory mounted, 
the USA’s real aim became apparent. It 
was not only a military victory over 
President Saddam Hussein and restora¬ 
tion of Kuwait’s sovereignly that Presi¬ 
dent Bush sought. His other aim was 
liquidation of President Saddam Hus¬ 
sein and destruction of his massive 
military machine. Thus restoration of 
Kuwait’s sovereignly became a secon¬ 
dary objective; it was almost a cover 
for a deeper objective. This was not 
approved by the Soviet Union, France 
and many other UN members who 
rightly as.serted that the US actions ex¬ 
ceeded the UN mandate. But Mr 
George Bush was fimi in his resolve. 

There were quite a few oppor¬ 
tunities of bringing ihe war to an end 
and avoiding the bloodshed and devas¬ 
tation being caused through air bom¬ 
bardments and ground clashes. But Mr 


UN Council Resolutions 

Following Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait the Security Council passed the 

following resolutions: 

• Aug 2: (Resolution No 660). Iraq's invasion of Kuwait condemned, 
UN demands immediate and unconditional withdrawal by Iraq from 
Kuwait. 

• Aug 6: (Resolution 661). Trade embargo imposed against Iraq. 

• Aug 9: (Resolution 662). Annexation of Kuwait by Iraq declared null 

- and void. 

• Aug 18: (Resolution 664). Iraq asked to release all foreign nationals 
in Kuwait and Iraq. 

• Aug 25: (Resolution No 665). Agreement on carrying out trade 
ernbargo to be carried out by force, if necessary. 

• Sept 13: (No 666). Accord on delivery of foodstuffs to Iraq and 
Kuwait for Asian workers residing in the two countries. 

• Sept 16: (No 667). Iraqi attacks on Western diplomatic missions 
condemned. 

• Sept 25: (No 667). Air blockade against Iraq approved. 

• Oct 29: (No 674). Iraq held responsible for damage relating to 
invasion of Kuwait, including human rights violations.^ U.N. 
Secretary-General urged to find diplomatic solution to crisis.' 

• Nov. 28: (No 677). Secretary-General directed to ensure safe keep¬ 
ing of Kuwait population statistics. 

• Nov 29: (No 678). Final ultimatum to Iraq to pull out from Kuwait by 
January 15. 1991, after which all necessary means may be 
employed by coalition countries to drive Iraqi forces out. 
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Bush deliberately missed these oppor¬ 
tunities. 1’hus even in the struggle for 
peace launched by well-meaning 
mediators the US response was un¬ 
relenting and also unreasonable. The 
conditions Mr Saddam Hussein at¬ 
tached to his offer were not acceptable 
to President Bush. He brushed aside the 
Soviet Union’s earnest plea to defer a 
ground war. 

Peace is of course a political mat¬ 
ter and involves political strategy. In 
this case, President Bush’s strategy was 
to emerge as the .sole arbiter of the Gulf 
region’s destiny and not to permit Mr 
Gorbachov to pull the political strings 

Four-point U.S. Plan: Proclaim¬ 
ing victory in the Gulf war, the US 
launched a four-point diplomatic earn- 
paign to secure the region against 
another Saddam Hussein and rebuild 
Kuwait’s ruined economy. The US 
contingency plans even envisages aid 
to Iraq—if Mr Hussein is forced put 
from power and a new regime estab¬ 
lished. But ahead of the US President is 
a difficult task of securing a potentially 
historic peace. 

ITie principal US policy directives 
already submitted to Congress arc: (A) 
New security arrangements in the 
region: (B) Controlling the influx and 
spread of arms; (C) Dealing with the 
Arab-lsraeli dispute and (D) 
Economic reconstruction and recovery 
of Iraq and Kuwait, along with other 
countries that suffered war losses. 

V. Powerless UN 

raq violated the rules of international 
conduct by invading and annexing 
Kuwait, a member of the U.N., and its 
next-door neighbour. The UN Security 
Council, in a burst of activity after a 
long period of inaction, passed a series 
of resolutions concerning the develop¬ 
ment. The number and range of resolu¬ 
tions and unanimity of opinion among 
the Council members set a new record 
in the history of the world body. 

But after passing the resolutions, 
evidently under US pressure and half¬ 
hearted support of some of the mem¬ 
bers such as the Soviet Union, China 
and France, the UN did not show any 


desire to ensure their earnest im¬ 
plementation and check their 
misinterpretation. The Security Coun¬ 
cil was relegated to the background by 
President Bush who virtually dictated 
terms, assuming to himself the 
authonty of a world policeman. The 
wanton disregard of the letter and spirit 
of the UN resolutions by President 
Bush was indefensible. So also was 
turning a deaf eiu* to the repeated plead¬ 
ings of India and other NAM counlncs 
to summon a special session of the 
Council to consider the moves aimed at 
ending the war. Even the Soviet 
Union’s peace package was ignored. 

Mr Ramsey Clark, a former U.S. 
Attorney-General, who with an 
American team travelled over 3,(X)0 
knis of Iraq terntory, in a letter to Mr 
Javier Perez de Cuellar, the UN 
Secretary-General, pointed out that the 
bombing that occurred throughout Iraq 
was the clearest violation of interna¬ 
tional law and norms of ai med contlict, 
including the Hague and Geneva Con¬ 
ventions and the Nuremberg charier, 
"it was uncivilized, brutal and racist by j 
any moral standard”, he added. 

Accusing the United Nations of 
authorising the destruction of all 
civilian life of a whole nation, Mr 
Clark said the bombing of Baghdad 
and other civilian areas could in no 
way be “justified as necessary to drive 
Iraq from Kuwait”. 

VI. Post-war Security 

T here has lately been much specula¬ 
tion about the probable future 
security set-up in the Gulf. While there 
IS a widespread view that, having 
waged a full-scale war in the region for 
a sound principle—vacation of blatant 
aggression—the US would manoeuvre 
a long presence in the Gulf region in 
order to prevent autocrats, especiafy 
Mr Saddam Hussein, from launching 
aggression against their weak neigh¬ 
bours. That is the President Bush’s real 
motive and he feels certain that he 
would thus be able to enhance the 
U.S.A.’s image in the region and in the 
entire Muslim world. Outworldly, and 
to create the impression that he has no 
intention to dominate the region after 


the war ends, he has said more than 
once that he would like the Arab 
countries to take over most ot the 
responsibility for this task. 

For instance, on February 25, soon 
after Mr Saddam Hussein’s decision to 
quit Kuwait was announced, the US 
Defence Secretary indicated in a TV 
interview that he wanted friendly Arab 
nations to take a lead in devising an 
appropriate security framework. Tlie 
Bu.sh administration, it is understocxl, 
vi.sualises a pivotal role for its Arab 
! allies—including Saudi Arabia, Egypt 
and Kuwait, in the proposed long-term 
security arrangement for the Gulf 
j region. I'here is also Mr James Baker’s 
1 opinion that he regarded Iran as a major 
j power in the area. The US Government 
is happy with Iran’s neutrality in the 
war, especially its decision to impound 
Iraqi aircraft entering its territory and 
release them only after the end of the 
hostilities. The US Defence 
Department’s spokesman said, it was 
“not interested in long-term major 
ground US presence in the region. 
Well-informed sources have staled that 
Saudi Arabia is now keen on 
withdrawal of US troops from its soil, 
rhe US is slated to favour the proposal 
made by eight Arab nations for estab- 
li.shing an Arab peace-keeping force of 
at least l(),(K)l) Egyptian, Syrian and 
Saudi soldiers. 

The fact is that West Asia has not 
known any long-term era of pieace in its 
30(X) years of recorded history. It is an 
area in which many problems crop up 
simultaneously. These include con¬ 
flicts between fundamentalists and 
secular Muslims, between moderate 
and radical regimes and. above all, be¬ 
tween Arabs and Israelis. None of these 
problems are likely to be solved by the 
latest Gulf war. 

The US now has an excellent 
chance for creative diplomacy. Two 
specific factors would facilitate the 
process. One, the Arab leaders would 
be wiser after the fate that Mr Saddam 
Hussein has met following his misad¬ 
venture in Kuwait and, secondly, the 
virtual disappearance of the Soviet 
Union as an important factor in the 
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region. Tlie USSR is now too weak and 
too engrossed in meeting the internal 
challenges to emerge as a factor to be 
reckoned with, llie US has thus a clear 
field, and the wetikened Arab nations 
would look up to it not only for 
economic and military aid but also for 
resolving at least some of the differen¬ 
ces among West Asian countries. The 
US has secured notable diplomatic and 
military gains from the war. The Arabs 
are likely to place orders with US arms 
manufacturers for sophisticated 
weapons to replenish their stocks. 

There are also the substantial 
economic gains likely to accrue in the 
near future. The ta.sk of rehabilitation 
of the ravaged areas in Iraq and Kuwait 
would surely mean that projects for 
reconstruction would go mostly to US 
and leading British, German, French 
firms. It is estimated that the US firms 
would bag about three-fourths of the 
projects. The remainder would be 
shared by the other allies. China, Japan 
and India, for instance, would also 
.share the likely gains in this area of 
reconstruction. 

VII. Plan for West Asia 

he eight Arab countries allied with 
the US against Iraq have proposed 
a .set of sweeping defence and 
economic arrangements for the post¬ 
war West Asia, according to a report in 
the “Washington Post". 

Among other things, these provide 
for continued US naval and air support 
“over the horizon” and for addressing 
self-determination for Palestinians and 
the creation of a Palestinian State, but 
they make no mention of the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation (P.L.O.). 
“Arafat is finished”, one Egyptian offi¬ 
cial was quoted as telling the 
“Washington Post”. The question is 
whether the Palestinians are finished as 
well. 

The Foreign Ministers of Egypt, 
Syria and Saudi Arabia, along with 
Kuwait, Bahrain, Oman, Qatar and the 
United Arab Emirates, envisage the 
maintenance of an Arab peace-keeping 
force in the Persian Gulf and the estab¬ 
lishment of a new development fund of 


- — 

up to $ 15 billion from the oil-rich Gulf 
States. They have proposed a peace¬ 
keeping foix'e of at least 10,00() sol¬ 
diers, consisting mainly of Egyptian, 
Syrian and Saudi troops. However, 
they envisage western naval and air 
forces remaining in the region or near¬ 
by. 

U.S. to stay on in Kuwait: Since 
Mr Saddam Hussein has withdrawn 
from Kuwait, the US troops would oc¬ 
cupy Kuwait for months and perhaps 
up to a year to police the retreat, retired 
military officials and analysts feel. 
Defence department officials feel that 
could take time if the Iraqis leave be¬ 
hind their vast fields of land and sea 
mines. “They’re going to have a mas¬ 
sive logistic problem just gathering up 
their debris”, said another retired Ad¬ 
miral. 

Indians Plea on Post-war Plans: 

India, currently in the grip of a grave 
economic crunch in the wake of the 
Gulf crisis, has asked the U.S. that it he 
included in any post-war reconstruc¬ 
tion and recovery programme in the 
region. One way that this could be done 
was for the administration to en¬ 
courage American firms that are 
definitely going to get a big slice of the 
reconstruction efforts after the war to 
piggyback Indian sub-contracting 
finns so that India too could get a part 
of the work. 

An American official assured the 
Indian Ambassador that the administra¬ 
tion, including President Bush himself, 
was sensitive to the economic damage 
that the Gulf crisis had done to 
pountries like India and would certain¬ 
ly consider the Indian request. India 
has also brought up the is.sue of post- 
bulf war security arrangements that 
Ihe US envisaged. 

VIIL The Future 

hile it is difficult to see through 
the veil of propaganda launched 
by both the US-led allies and President 
Saddam Hussein regarding the extent 
of the destruction and the losses in¬ 
flicted by one side on the other, certain 
conclusions about the shape of things 
to come in the Gulf region can safely be 
drawn. 


One. Things will never be the same 
again in that conflict-lorn region 
economically, politically or militarily. 

Two. In the cold war period and 
before the war began on January 16, 
1991, with the US and its allies 
together constituting the multinational 
force, both the Super Powers, the USA 
and the Soviet Union, had carved out 
their respective spheres of influence. 
While the US had two large Arab 
countries among its proteges, Saudi 
Arabia and Egypt (whom it had won 
over with generous military assis¬ 
tance), the Soviet Union had consider¬ 
able influence on Iraq through large 
sales of sophisticated weapons and cer¬ 
tain political understandings. After the 
end of hostilities, the US has emerged 
as the sole Super Power with a decisive 
voice in regard to the political and 
military structure of Iraq and the rela¬ 
tively small entities in the Gulf. The 
Soviet intluehce has decreased sig¬ 
nificantly. 

Three. Because of the massive 
military strength of the US-led forces, 
it was certain that the Gulf War would 
finally be won by the West. But it will 
be far from easy to win the peace, that 
is, restore complete law and order in 
the region to enable the people of these 
countries to revert to their normal 
vocations and enjoy the prosperity 
which the fabulous oil wealth brought 
them since the economic boom of the 
Seventies. The widespread destruction 
wrought by the continuous bombard¬ 
ment of Iraq and Kuwait by the allies, 
and on a much smaller scale by Iraqi 
attacks on Saudi Arabia and Israel with 
Scud missiles, rockets and otherwise. 

Pour Much of the post-war efforts 
will have to be concentrated on 
economic reconstruction of Iraq and 
Kuwait, both of which are now in ruins. 
For this purpose, and the allied task of 
rehabilitation of the hard-hit people of 
these two nations, international coor¬ 
dination will be necessary. With the oil 
wealth shaiply curtailed as a result of 
the waste through fires in wells, the 
contributions for reconstruction will 
come from Germany and Japan. 
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India’s Role 

Ever since the current crisis in the 
Gulf region developed, there has been 
much criticism of the Government of 
India’s policy regarding the events. 
Has India showed weakness or 
strength in taking up an ambiguous 
stand on Iraq’s aggression and then, 
step by step, supporting the US-led 
multinational forces? This feature 
analyses the developments and 
presents a realistic picture. 

S ince the blatant aggression by Presi¬ 
dent Saddam Hussein against 
Kuwait and the annexation of the latter 
into Iraq as its 19th province, India has 
been facing a dilemma. Over the years. 
New Delhi has maintained the best of 
relations with Iraq. There have been 
several friendly exchanges between the 
two countries, especially because both 
have a secular and liberal outlook until, 
with the twists and turns of the war. 
President Saddam Hussein trans¬ 
formed himself, even though as a 
measure of political expediency, into a 
hero of Muslims fighting “infidels” 
(the Western forces) in the Gulf war, 
thus attempting, some success, to cre¬ 
ate fissures in the ranks of the multina¬ 
tional Allied forces. 

India has been a member of the 
Security Council since January 1, 
1991. It voted for all the 12 re.solutions 
passed by the Council regarding the 
Iraqi action, passed during the period 
August, 1990 and December, 1990. Al¬ 
though it does not favour the use of 
force to settle international dispute, it 
supported U.N. Resolution No 678, 
authorising the member-countries to 
use all possible methods to make Iraq 
withdraw from Kuwait. West Asia has 
all along been an area of vital concern 
for India, mostly because, like several 
other countries, it depends upon oil im¬ 
ports to run its economy. 

There is also an additional reason: 
India wishes to maintain cordial rela¬ 
tions with the countries of this region, as 
with others. But the critics have 


in Gulf Crisis 


deplored the imprecise and somewhat 
vague policy adopted by New Delhi on 
the Iraq issue. In the early stages the 
Government of India sent food supplies 
for refugees and concentrated on secur¬ 
ing the safe return of lakhs of Indians 
stranded in the Gulf region since the Iraq 
crisis erupted. For most of these Indians 
the Gulf War proved disastrous. They 
had to leave their highly remunerative 
jobs in various technical and other fields 
and return home, leaving their assets be¬ 
hind. There were about 10,000 Indians 
left behind in Kuwait and over 3,000 in 
Iraq. Most of those who have left good 
Jobs and assignments in the Gulf arc 
unlikely to get them back. According to 
one estimate, Indians displaced from 
Kuwait lost about $57 million in bank 
deposits, service benefits, property and 
business. 

Pleasing Both Sides: When a 
Kuwaiti delegation came to India to seek 
support, it was given promises of full 
cooperation. And when an Iraqi team 
came for securing support for their 
country, it was not disappointed. 
Similarly, on the Palestine issue this 
country has all along backed Mr Yasser 
Arafat and the Palestine Liberation Or¬ 
ganisation (PLO). It has been in favour 
of the establishment of a State for the 
Palestinian people, even though, be¬ 
cause of the strong opposition by the 
USA and its close ally Israel, the 
prospects of such a State being formed 
are far from bright. Mr Arafat has been a 
special friend of India; as President of 
Palestine he has throughout been ac¬ 
corded high status and given full 
honours whenever he visited this 
country. His hugging and embraces of 
top Indian leaders and his warm hana- 
shakes with them are unforgettable 
phenomena. 

Every parly in power in New Delhi 
has supported the cause of the Pales¬ 
tinians and strongly disapproved of the 
occupation of Arab lands, West Jordan 
and Gaza Strip by Israel. The latest 
goodwill gesture from New Delhi 
came on November 29,1990, when Mr 


V.C. Shukla, the then Foreign Minister 
of the Chandra Shekhar regime, stated 
that the current international preoc¬ 
cupation with the war should not 
detract attention from the urgent need 
to persuade Israel to vacate the Arab 
lands it has forcibly occupied during 
the last Middle East conflict. Speaking 
at a function to mark the “International 
Day of Solidarity with Palestinian 
people”, the Minister recalled that 
India had throughout pres.sed the view¬ 
point that no genuine peace is |K)ssible 
in the West Asian region unless the core 
of the problems—the Palestine issue— 
is settled. 

Thus India's view on the question 
of Palestine has been unmistakable. 
But its policy regarding Iraq and 
Kuwait has not been so; hence the 
doubts in many quarters as to where 
precisely India stands in this regard. 

In a bid to clarify India's policy. 
Prime Minister Chandra Shekhar 
declared on February 5, PJ91, that India 
would not take sides in the Gulf War 
under any circumstances. Referring to 
the controversy over the refuelling of 
US military aircraft in Bombay, he said 
the gesture did not mean reversal of this 
country’s foreign policy. Besides, such 
facilities arc given on humanitarian 
grounds by almost all nations. India has 
not signed any treaty with the US in this 
regard; only an administrative decision 
was required and it was duly made. In 
view of the strong protests by various 
political parties and leaders, the refuell¬ 
ing was stopped with effect from 
February 18. The Prime Minister had 
made it clear a few days earlier that if 
there was a national consensus against 
such refuelling, the Government of India 
would end it, which was later done. 

As for entering the war, the Govern¬ 
ment has explained that India's declared 
policy was not to participate in a war 
unless its own borders were threatened. 
India had tried its best to avert the Gulf 
War and would persevere in its efforts to 
bring the hostilities to an end because 
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nobody gained from a war; there was 
only destruction and considerable loss 
of life on both sides. 

But criticism of India’s recent 
foreign policy is widespread. Among 
those who strongly disapprove of it is 
the former Army Chief, Gen K. Sundar- 
ji. The country’s foreign policy should 
be carefully evaluated and zealously 
promoted by a devoted band of 
politicians and executive experts, but 
very often it is distorted through the 
whims and fancies of “the masters of the 
moment”. This is what seems to have 
been done in the present case. The critics 
too seem to have been carried away by 
their fancies. Worse, some of them have 
tried to exploit the present position for 
political purposes, although this 
country’s foreign policy has not been a 
matter of controversy, except an oc¬ 
casional and unintentional deviation 
from our normal stand. 

For instance, fhany people have 
described India’s policy on the Gulf 
War as “feeble” and, in fact^ i\p policy 
at all. India has distinguished itself in 
the Gulf crisis, they contend, by a lack 
of any constructive approach. 

Role in NAM Initiative: As one of 
the prime initiators of the Non-aligned 
movement, India could have taken a 
bold stand on the Gulf war issue. But 
both Yugoslavia (the current chairman 
of NAM) and India did not earn much 
credit for the part they actually played'. 
Yugoslavia is politically too weak; its 
very existence as a united entity is at 
stake because of secessionist challenges. 
India could have taken the lead. But 
either because of the compulsion of 
events, or because of the disinclination 
to do anything that is indicative of will¬ 
ingness to risk displeasing the US, be¬ 
cause ©f the economic gains it banks 
upon, India remained a passive spec¬ 
tator. The Indian plan in the document 
entitled “Non-aligned Peace initiative” 
was notable for high principles, not 
realities. To give another instance, the 
Indian Prime Minister could have 
stressed the importance of avoiding the 
use of both nuclear and chemical 
weapons by the warring sides. The US 
was toying with the idea of resorting to 
nuclear devices if Iraq showed no sign of 
withdrawing from Kuwait, and Iraq had 
threatened to utilise chemical and 
biological weapons of which it has a 


fairly laige stock. 

It was left to Mr Rajiv Gandhi to 
take the lead in this matter. In the ab¬ 
sence of a dynamic foreign policy by 
Mr Chandra Shekhar’s ministry, Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi called upon those fight¬ 
ing for Gulf oil to desist from such 
extreme and disastrous steps—far 
more disastrous than the allied forces’ 
non-stop bombing of Iraqi cities and 
Iraq's Scud attacks on Saudi Arabia 
and Israel. 

The NAM resolution passed at the 
recent Belgrade meeting turned out to 
be a tame repetition of previous state¬ 
ments by non-aligned nations. For 
reasons which are not precise, this 
sound concept, designed to save 
humanity not only^ in the Gulf region 
but also in the entire Middle East and 
adjoining countries (including India, 
Pakistan and Sri Lanka) from a 
holocaust, was not included in the 
NAM proposal conveyed to the U.N. 
and the U.S. Why India lost that op¬ 
portunity of establishing its bonafides 
is not known. Perhaps the minority 
J.D.(S) leaders have been too busy with 
political affairs inside the country to 
find time to evolve a convincing, wide¬ 
ly acceptable foreign policy at this hour 
jof crisis. They did not ensure a national 
consensus, but merely waited for 
events. 

India also roi^ercd itself vul¬ 
nerable to criticism by failing to appeal 
to the USA not to destroy Iraq’s civilian 
areas and kill, by relentless bombing, 
men, women and children who had 
done nothing to violate the principles 
of decent behaviour. It was the military 
establishment under the leadership of 
President Saddam Hussein which can 
be accused of launching aggression 
against a tiny neighbour who cannot, in 
all fairness, be accused of any act of 
provocation to justify the blatant ag¬ 
gression launched by the Iraqi Presi¬ 
dent. The result is that thousands of 
innocent people have suffered. 

Another Lapse: The ceaseless 
bombardment of Iraqi areas by the U.S. 
and its allies has done havoc in Iraq— 
not to its military might (most of which 
even by US experts’ admission is intact 
and waiting for orders to inflict heavy 
damage on the multinational forces as 
soon as the latter launch a ground at¬ 


tack), but to the people. In this context, 
it needs to be noted that the claims of 
pinpoint accuracy in bombing the tar¬ 
gets claimed by the US bombers cannot 
be accepted. 

No one can find out at this stage 
how many military targets in Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia and Israel have been 
destroyed and what is the percentage of 
accuracy in bombing the selected tar¬ 
gets. But it would not be wrong to say 
that many of the missiles have gone off 
the mark, as they often do when there 
is a rain of bombs and rockets. The 
innocent sufferers can accuse India and 
other NAM countries of unintentional¬ 
ly becoming a party to this process of 
destruction by failing to raise their 
voice against the recklessness in pur¬ 
suit of U.S. objectives. This destruction 
was not envisaged in U.N. Resolution 
No. 678. 

Nor did India protest against the 
US manoeuvres to destroy Iraq instead 
of confining its operations to the free¬ 
ing of Kuwait from Iraqi occupation. 
The US and its allies went far beyond 
the Security Council resolutions. Since 
India was a party to the UN resolutions 
which defined the objective, it should 
have raised its voice against the tactics 
which virtually reduced Iraq to mins 
without restoring Kuwait’s sovereignty 
and integrity. The Emir of Kuwait is 
still in exile. 

In the process of becoming an in¬ 
direct party to the loss of innocent lives 
in Iraq, India lost the goodwill of Mus¬ 
lims especially Arabs. Several Muslim 
countries strongly protested against the 
US actions, but India kept quiet. 
Probably, the present Government of 
India had in mind the stark reality 
stemming from the US tactics to 
achieve its political goals through the 
World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund and GATT. It is no 
secret that Washington takes good care 
to reward its friends and supporters 
through economic and military aid 
worth billions of dollars while punish¬ 
ing in many ways countries which 
strike a discordant note. India was 
punished in 1965 and Yemen is being 
punished now for daring to defy U.S. 
wishes. Was India caught by fear and 
complacency? 
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Erosion of India’s Democracy 


Never quite sound, Indian 
democracy suff ered further erosion in 
the past few weeks, with some State 
Governors heinf» dismissed or facing 
threats of transfer to other places as a 
mark of the Centre's displeasure, 
booed and heckled in Assemblies, and 
the Sword of Damocles hanging over 
several State ^governments Political 
parties now function in wholly un¬ 
democrat b ways. 

S everal widely recognised nonns of 
democracy have been thrown to the 
winds by the party in power at the 
Centre, regtudlcss of its complexion. 
The political system is faulty to the 
core. Almost all top leaders flout the 
basic principles of the parliamentary 
system for sheer expediency and to en¬ 
sure political survival by strengthening 
their following. Defections still take 
place despite the Anti-defection Act. 
The verdicts of the Speaker of the 
legislature concerned are not accepted 
as final, although the Act made the 
position quite clear on this score. 

While the decision of the Lok 
Sabha Speaker disqualifying eight 
MPs (six of whom are Union Mini¬ 
sters) has still not been implemented 
and the review pleas are pending final 
disposal, we have the cunous instance 
of the Goa Chief Minister, who was 
disqualified under the Act but has 
refused to quit office. Some reports of 
MLAs having been disqualified for 
switching over to another party are 
published in newspapers and then 
nothing is heard of the matter for quite 
some time, creating impressions of un¬ 
ethical deals. 

During the Emergency regime of 
Mrs Indira Gandhi, and also in the short 
19-month spell of the ramshackle Janata 
alliance immediately after the end of the 
Emeigency, some State Governors were 
removed or shifted and several State 
governments were dismissed, thus fol¬ 
lowing the unwholesome precedent set 


by the earlier regime. Governors have | 
frequently been used as pawns in the | 
game played by every political party. Ear 
from being Constitutional and nominal 
Heads of Slate, they have been playing 
an active partisan role. What is more, the 
removal of certain Governors for non- 
compliance with the wishes of the party j 
in power at the Centre is defended by ' 
contending that since the Governors are | 
agents of the Centre, they are expected ’ 
to implement the Union Government’s j 
directives and execute the ruling party’s ' 
intentions and policies. ^ I 

Bihar & (jujarat episodes: The j 
most recent cases of misuse by the 1 
party in power of the Governors and i 
their ill-treatment, as well as downright | 
humiliation by legislators, have come 
from Bihar and Gujarat. The Tamil 
Nadu Government headed by Mr 
Karunanidhi was dismissed tor politi¬ 
cal reasons, even though the Governor, I 
Mr Surjit Singh Bamala, had not sent j 
any report concerning the law and , 
order situation in that State. In previous , 
cases of a similar nature, the j 
President’s orders of dismissal of ccr- , 
tain State governments came in the ! 
wake of reports submitted by the j 
Governor to the effect that the law and | 
order situation in the concerned Stale j 
had become grave and that the ad¬ 
ministration could not be carried on in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Constitution and hence action under 
Article 356 (which empowers the 
Government to take over the ad- 1 
ministration of a State) should be i 
brought into force. ' 

In Tamil Nadu the pretext of the ; 
Prime Minister was that Mr | 
Karunanidhi had failed to check the ; 
LTTE menace despite several direc- | 
lives by the Centre. The DMK Chief ! 
Minister claimed that he had taken ihe i 
necessary steps in this regard. His as- i 
.sessment that the situation in Tamil ^ 
Nadu hardly warranted removal from 
office of the Chief Minister was also , 
tacitly supported by the State Gover¬ 


nor. So when the Karunanidhi ministry 
was dismissed on January 30,1991, Mr 
S.S. Barnala’s [X^sition became almost 
untenable. The last straw came when 
the Central Government ordered his 
transfer to Bihar whose Governor, Mr 
Mohd Yunus Saleem, was dismissed on 
the ground that he had, in his address to 
the Slate Assembly in mid-February, 
criticised dismissal of the DMK minis¬ 
try by the Central (jovernment. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
Governor of a Slate is a nominal execu 
live head and his addre.ss to the As¬ 
sembly IS prepared by the Ministry. He 
IS expected merely lo read out the usual 
address, without cither modifying it in 
any way or skipping the portions, if 
any, of which he does not approve. 

Ihe Bihar Governor Mr Saleem, 
rightly decided not to lake the risk and 
so he read out the address as prepared 
by the ministry. Any fair-minded ad¬ 
ministration at the Centre would have 
understood the position and over¬ 
looked Mr Saleem’s action. But the 
Chandra Shekhar Government had ap¬ 
parently been Iwking for an oppor¬ 
tunity to remove Ihe Governor who had 
been appointed by an earlier regime. 

Since then, a controversy has been 
going on among constitutional experts 
about this episexie. Some of them hold 
the view that it was unconstitutional on 
the part of the Bihar Governor to 
criticise the President in his formal ad¬ 
dress to the Assembly; but others hold 
the view that the Governor was bound 
by the Constitution to read the full text 
of the address. After all, the address 
generally expressed the views and 
policies of the minisiry, not those of the 
Governor. If the Centre felt unhappy 
over the Ciovernor’s action, it could 
have reviewed the constitutional posi¬ 
tion and taken its own time to order 
such action as it deemed fit. In this 
case, however, the Centre acted with 
undue haste, thus inviting adverse 
comment from the Governor himself 
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anti many others. It is a different matter | 
that any reference to what has hap- j 
pened in another State is not the con¬ 
cern of the Bihar ministry. 

Another constitutional expert 
however holds the view that it would 
have been belter for the Governor to 
have omitted the “objectionable” com¬ 
ment. It is quite true that no Governor 
is supposed to criticise the Centre, 
directly or indirectly. A copy of the 
address which was to be read out by the 
Governor to the Assembly could have 
been sent for and on noticing the criti¬ 
cal paragraphs, the Governor could 
have persuaded the ministry to delete 
the lines. Criticism of the Central 
Government’s actions by a Stale 
Governor obviously undermines the 
whole constitutional scheme. 
Moreover, under Article 156( I) of the 
Constitution, the Governor holds office 
at the pleasure of the President. He can 
be removed by the President without 
issuing a show cause notice or giving 
any specific reason for such action. 

Vulnerable Position: Recent in¬ 
stances of the treatment of Governors by 
both the Central Government and the 
legislators indicate that the position of 
this dignitary is highly vulnerable from 
several points of view. His appointment 
and removal depend entirely on the will 
of the Prime Mini.ster, though the action 
IS taken in the name of the President. In 
this regard, the views of the Sarkaria 
Commission are worth recalling. Mr 
Sarkaria recommended, inter alia, that 
there should be a rapport between the 
Centre and the Slates on the question of 
appointment of Governors and judges. It 
was understood that before appointing 
or transferring a Governor there should 
be consultations between the Centre and 
the Chief Minister of the Stale con¬ 
cerned. But seldom has this advice been 
earnestly followed; in many cases 
Governors are thrust on the States. 

While in Tamil Nadu and Bihar the 
legislators did not play any significant 
role in this political development, in 
Gujarat and Goa the Governor was 
heckled and booed in mid-February, on 
the opening day of the Assembly ses¬ 
sion. There were slogans and 
demonstrations against the Goa Gover¬ 
nor, Mr Khurshid Alam Khan, by MGP 


MLAs. Shouts of “Communal Gover¬ 
nor, (jet out” and “partisan Governor, 
Go Away’' were heard. When the 
Speaker adjourned ihc House and 
walked out, the Chief Minister, along 
with his six Ministers, 13 Congress 
members and 3 Goan People r* Party 
members stayed back and carried on the 
prtK'eedings by placing an MLA in the 
Speaker’s chair. The Speaker later 
directed that the proceedings conducted 
after his departure should not form part 
of the official record. 

Thus both the Governor and the 
Speaker were put in awkward posi¬ 
tions, while the former was insulted, 
the latter’s indirect humiliation by the 
conduct of the House proceedings in 
his absence and without his authority 
was apparent. 

Equally undemocratic practices 
were followed in Gujarat where the 
party wranglings caused an uproar in 
the State Assembly on February 11, 
1991, compelling the Governor to cut 
short his address. The irony of it was 
that no major policy issue was in¬ 
volved; the dispute concerned the 
stacus of five Janata Dal members 
owing allegiance to Mr V.P. Singh, llie 
issue could have been resolved through 
talks and intervention of some senior 
leaders, but in the tension-ridden at¬ 
mosphere and the acrimonious 
proceedings in our legis^aturcs, 
amicable settlement of issues is an ex¬ 
ception and bitter wranglings, some¬ 
times followed by violence, 
manhandling colleagues and hurling of 
shoes and missiles. 

Sorry Mess: It has become a 
common practice to waste the time of 
Parliament and the State legislatures in 
raising needless points of order, 
delivering irrelevant speeches, walk¬ 
outs and slogan-raising on every 
pretext. All these practices indicate that 
democracy in this country does not 
conform to the rules of the game but 
has been reduced to a mockery. 

Both parly leaders and leading 
members must share the blame for the 
sorry mess in the political arena. All 
talk of value-based politics sounds ab¬ 
surd in such a dismal context. There is 
no dictatorship or authoritarian regime 
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in this country, but gross di.stortion of 
the democratic concepts there certainly 
is. This distortion is not being 
eliminated; in fact, no earnest efforts 
are made by the leaders to rid the 
country’s political set-up of such grave 
irregularities and distortions. These are 
taken as part of the sordid political 
game. To believe that these are a part of 
the democratic regimes would be sheer 
folly; on the contrary, these are black 
spots on the polity which it is the duty 
of every true citizen to remove. 

Things have come to such a pass 
that no self-respecting and politically 
honest person likes to occupy the “ex¬ 
alted” position of a Slate Governor, 
who is treated by the party in power at 
the Centre very much like a football. 
Very few occupants earn credit for their 
pert'ormance. The lime when Gover¬ 
nors commanded respect and pos¬ 
sessed dignity seems to have gone. 
Most of them are discredited, retired 
people who have obliged the political 
leaders in some way and who merely 
act as figureheads. Many of them do 
not deserve the high rank and lack the 
ability even to become ornamental 
heads. 

Our legislatures too have become 
objects of ridicule and derision in view 
of the unruly scenes enacted there, un¬ 
parliamentary conduct of the members 
and the disservice to the country 
through the waste of public money. The 
standard of speeches is poor; the legis¬ 
lators are not quite prepared for par¬ 
ticipation in the debates on issues 
concerning the nation. The speeches 
are not quite relevant to the agenda 
before the House. Some of the State 
legislatures are notorious for disorder. 

The torch-bearers of the nation 
have demolished what is left of 
democracy in India. Hardly anyone can 
talk proudlyof parliamentary values in 
this country. When the legislators, both 
MPs and MLAs, act in a disgraceful 
manner and display utter irrespon¬ 
sibility, what can we expect from the 
other sections of the population? It is 
not surprising that many people 
here and abroad have at times 
raised the pertinent question 
whether India is fit for demo¬ 
cracy. 
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Sarkaria Commission Report on 
Centre-State Reiations: A Critique 


Centre-State relationship con¬ 
troversy has had a fresh lease in the 
wake of the Sarkaria Commission 
report. This feature is devoted to high¬ 
light and comment on some aspects of 
the report. 

O ne of the most widely-debated and 
discussed politico-economic is¬ 
sues during the last two decades relates 
to the Centre-State relations and the 
working of the federal structure. The 
controversy was lulled somewhat till 
the submission of the voluminous 
report in 1987 by the Sarkaria Com¬ 
mission. It was hoped that many a dis¬ 
puted problems would be settled. That 
has not happened. In fact, in some 
cases the differences between the 
political parlies have deepened. 

Salient Recommendations: The 
most significant fact in India’s federal 
structure, highlighted by the Commis¬ 
sion, is the indestructibility of the In¬ 
dian Union with a strong Centre. It 
upholds the pre-eminence of the 
Central authority for the sake of unity 
and integrity of the country and 
provision of State autonomy to respect 
cultural heterogeneity. The building up 
of a strong Centre had never been ques¬ 
tioned till 1967 because the Congress 
party dominated the political scene 
both at the Centre as well as the Slates. 
This situation is not likely to come 
again according to the veteran 
politician EMS Namboodiripad. 
Governments of different political 
complexion existing at the Centre and 
in several States have come to stay as a 
permanent feature in the future. Thus, 
with the emergence of the non-Con- 
gress State governments in several 
States and the growing factionalism 
within the Congress Organisation it¬ 
self, the problem about the sharing of 
power and the financial resources be¬ 
tween the Centre and the States has 


become complex. 

ITie Commission maintains in tliis 
connection that “the working of the 
Constitution in the last 37 years has 
demonstrated that its fundamental 
schemes and provisions have 
withstood reasonably well the in¬ 
evitable stresses and strains of the 
movement of a heterogeneous society 
towards its development goals”. There¬ 
fore, “it is neither advisable nor neces¬ 
sary to make any drastic changes in the 
basic character of the Constitution”. 
Clearly, the Commission has rejected 
any suggestion that would tend to 
erode the authority of the Centre. It has 
not accepted the view that loopholes in 
the Constitution which have pcnnilled 
aberrant developments should be 
plugged through formal legal 
provisions. At the same time, it has not 
ruled out amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion to improve the Centre-Stale rela¬ 
tions. To achieve that end, the 
Commission would rather have con¬ 
ventions and altitudinal changes than 
have structural reforms. A spirit of 
partnership and cooperation l^twcen 
the Centre and the Slates must obtain to 
achieve progress on the economic 
front. The hurdles in the way of evolv- | 
ing cooperative federalism have not 
been considered by the Commission. 

Diametrically opposite view is ! 
held by Dr J.D. Sethi. He alleges that 
the Congress party which has held the 
reins of power for 40 years since Inde¬ 
pendence has been abusing the am¬ 
bivalence or flexibility of the 
Constitution to suit its political ex¬ 
pediency. Indira Gandhi disturbed the 
horizontal balance of power between 
the executive, the Parliament and the 
Judiciary in such a way as to con¬ 
centrate more and more power in her 
hands. She also disturbed the vertical 
political balance in 1975 when the 
State governments were reduced to 


mere vassals during the Emergency 
and also dismissed the Janata-led 
governments in the States on return to 
power in 1980 just as the Janata party 
had removed the Congress-run govern¬ 
ments in 1977. 

Not only in the political arena but 
even in the economic sphere, the politi¬ 
cal party at the Centre has been accord¬ 
ing step-motherly treatment towards 
: the States ruled by political parlies of a 
different complexion. The economic 
disparities among the States are al¬ 
lowed to persist to feed their political 
vested interests. The chronic and 
widening inequalities in the regions are 
generating tensions and conflicts of un¬ 
expected dimensions. 

The economic policies formulated 
by the Centre have tended to gravitate 
economic power to the Centre. 
Through the industrial policy-making 
power, for example, the Central 
government controlled half the invest¬ 
ments in the public sector, which gave 
i It enormous economic leverage. 

I Similarly, the fiscal system has a ten- 
* dcncy to result in fiscal centralisation. 

! The devolution of financial resources 
from the Centre to the Slates has failed 
to take care of the Slates. The Centre 
has been the major beneficiary. 

There has been encroachment on 
the legislative list of the States which 
squeezed their power to lake decisions 
and implement them effectively for ef¬ 
ficient governance. 

The role of the State governors is 
>et another aspect of the Centre-State 
relations which the Commission has 
examined. It has made the most severe 
indictment of the way the Congres.s 
government at the Centre has 
(mis)used the governors and Article 
356 of the Constitution to “dismiss” the 
State ministries of the non-Congress 
parties. The Commission has indicated 
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certain norms lo he tiiken into con¬ 
sideration for appointment of gover¬ 
nors. Only persons known for their 
eminence, ability, integrity, impar¬ 
tiality and firmness in decision-making 
should be considered for this exalted 
office. The political considerations 
which, at pre.sent, seem lo dominate the 
decisions for appointing governors 
should be subordinated to these norms. 
Also, appointment of governors should 
be made in consultation with the chief 
minister of the State concerned and not 
m disregard of him or her. Ihis is 
neces.sary to ensure that the governor 
and the chief minister work in c(X)pera- 
tion and smoothly. 

An allied question is; should the 
governor always follow the diktat of 
the Centre? Some people maintain that 
as agent of the President of India, the 
governor of the State has to act at his 
bidding. Others, on the contrary, assert 
that he is not to behave subservient to 
the Centre but as one who is free to take 
a decision independently with impar¬ 
tiality, objectivity and dignity of his 
office. 

The Commission docs not support 
the suggestion to abolish the post of the 
governor nor does it recommend legal 
remedies to deal with matters arising 
out of the misuse of Article 3.S6 or the 
action taken by the governor. 

While the Commission has dis¬ 
cussed the problem of decentralisation 
of administration from the Centre to 
the States scant attention has been paid 
to decentralisation at the sub-State 
level. Presumably, it was beyond the 
scope of its terms of reference. With the 
growing recognition of its need and 
desirability, a word about it would be in 
order here. 

Centralisation of power at the 
Centre and in the States has not con¬ 
tributed in the least to the strengthening 
of the Centre or making planning more 
effective. In fact, the Centre as well as 
the States have grown “emaciated” in 
the result. The political parties and 
analysts think it appropriate to reverse 
the upward shift in power which means 
decentralisation of authority and 
functioning from the Centre to the 
States and from the States to the dis- 
tricts/Wocks/villages. Power will thus 
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rest with the people to whom it really 
Ixjlongs and they will have a real say in 
running ihcir own affairs. Also, with 
the decentralised governance it will be 
po.ssible to have decentralised plan¬ 
ning. 

it may be added that the States are 
a heterogeneous lot in terms of area, 
population and economic develop¬ 
ment. Each group of States has, there¬ 
fore, to be treated as an independent 
entity and should not be lumped 
together with others. Care need to be 
taken however that one State or a group 
of States is not treated to the prejudice 
of others. What is the ideal size of a 
district or a block or a village for pur¬ 
poses of decentralisation in a State is 
indefinable. It may therefore be wi.se to 
let each State continue to have the 
Hexibility to evolve the 2 or J-tier sy.s- 
tem considered be.st suited to its his¬ 
torical, cultural and political 
environment. In any case, the district 
administration should follow the 
democratic rather than the bureaucratic 
way. 

Our past experience however is 
that the State governments do not allo¬ 
cate adequate finances to districts, 
blocks or panchayats to execute the 
plans. Even if they are given powers, it 
will prove a sterile exercise unless the 
needed resources accompany the 
process of devolution of powers. 

Decentralised planning would be 
meaningful only if the plans formu¬ 
lated within the parameters determined 
at higher level are built up from below 
so as to conform not only with the felt 
needs of the people but to utilize better 
the natural endowments of the area. 
The Indian Constitution does not stipu¬ 
late distribution of powers or functions 
between the States and the local bodies. 
This lacuna has not been plugged by 
the Planning Commission either. While 
this criticism has gained force in the 
context of mass politics that has 
developed during the last two decades, 
there are dangers of district govern¬ 
ments which cannot be brushed 
aside. 

Centrifugal forces come into play 
in India whenever the Central authority 
is weak and power is thinly distributed 
among several self-propelling or 


autonomous units. In simple words, 
power allocation to units at grassroot 
levels would tend to unleash divisive 
forces and undo the unification and in¬ 
tegration of the country achieved after 
Independence. It is, therefore, inad¬ 
visable and unwise lo tinker with the 
Constitution to provide for the three- 
tier federal structure in the name of 
democratic decentrali.sation. The core 
of this approach is that even while 
transferring power to the people at the 
district and lower levels through 
panchayati raj institutions, the basic 
structure of the Constitution should be 
maintained intact. 

The moot question is whether 
decentralisation by itself would result 
in programmes for poverty eradication 
and removal of social tensions. It is 
apprehended that with decentralisation 
the tendency lo adopt .soft options, like 
the Stales, leaving a legacy of problems 
for the future will get aggravated. The 
elected reprc.seniatives will not be able 
to ignore the pressures from their con¬ 
stituencies and they will take to 
populi.st programmes such as privatiz¬ 
ing community re.sources, nurturing 
their constituencies on caste and com¬ 
munal basis. This is a disadvantage 
from which democratic institutions 
suffer and needs lo be mitigated 
through education and campaigning. 

Decentralisation without a 
measure of social and economic 
equality among the people will be 
counter-productive. Should it mean 
that decentralisation in administration 
and planning, as envi.saged above, 
must wait till egalitarian society is 
created? Another question is whether 
decentralisation fits in well with the 
national commitment of planned 
development. Opinions on the last 
question are divided. The founder 
fathers of planning in India however 
held the view that controlled economy 
requires centralisation more than 
decentralisation. The results of this 
approach have not been as ex¬ 
pected. 

In sum, the Sarkaria Co¬ 
mmission’s labours have not yielded 
the desired results but it has certainly 
afforded the country an opportunity to 
think on more constructive lines in the 
larger interest of the country. 


II 



DEBATE; DISCUSSION 


Eariy Elections—Best Remedy? 


Ever since the exit of the V.P. 
Singh Government in November, 1990, 
many politiqal leaders, impartial oh- 
servers of the country\s chaotic scene 
and others have urged the President of 
India to order elections. They feel that 
until there is a clear majority of a 
single party or alliance in the Lok 
Sabha the political confusion cannot 
be ended. The proposition for discus¬ 
sion is: **The country should hold 
general elections at an early date to 
solve the nations problems and bring 
stability.” 

MrA Sir, the view that early 
elections are the best way out of the 
current politieal mess in the country 
is widely prevalent and eminently 
reasonable. I think only the 
prejudiced minds and vested interests 
who do wish to end the current con¬ 
fusion in the country for some reason 
or other are opposed to it. So I am 
sure every fair-minded person in this 
House will readily agree with the 
proposition under discussion. This 
view has been further confirmed by 
the events of the past few months, 
that is, since the formation of the 
minority government under the Prime 
Ministership of Mr Chandra Shekhar. 
If the country had gone to the polls 
last November or about that time, we 
would not have witnessed the curious 
and in many ways unprecedented 
phenomenon of a 54-member (60 
members if the JD-S MPs of the 
Rajya Sabha are also included) run¬ 
ning the Government with the largest 
political party supporting the Govern¬ 
ment from outside, and the other par¬ 
ties like the BJP and the Leftists of 
various shades, occupying the opposi¬ 
tion benches. I would like to stress 
the undemocratic nature of the 
present set-up. There is a clear viola¬ 
tion of the basic principle of par¬ 


liamentary government, that is, the 
majority party constituting the 
Government and the minority sitting 
in the opposition as watchdog and 
constantly looking out for faults and 
lapses of the ruling group. Let us ex¬ 
amine the contentions of those who 
do not favour early elections but want 
the existing set-up to continue, by im¬ 
plication deferring the general elec¬ 
tions indefinitely. One argument 
repeatedly given by the President of 
India as >yell as others is that holding 
elections would result in considerable 
violence and bloodshed because of 
the serious law and order situation in 
the country. For one thing, there are 
no indications that the law and order 
situation would become normal after 
a few months. For another, is the 
Central Government so weak and in¬ 
effective that it cannot ensure free 
and fair elections in the country? The 
Government has a large police force 
and the army at its disposal, not to 
mention the para-military forces and 
other personnel at its disposal. If all 
these security personnel* cannot en¬ 
sure order during elections, they are 
not worth maintaining. 1 think my 
contention would clinch the issue. I 
see no justification whatever for con¬ 
tinuing the existing unstable, faction- 
ridden set-up, propped from outside. 1 
feel confident that my friends who 
will follow me in this debate have no 
case at all. 

MrB It seems to me that Mr A 
has adopted a stand on high principle 
and has ignored the harsh realities on 
the ground. Few people can accuse 
the President of India, the supreme 
authority in the country, of having 
vested intere.sts in indefinitely 
postponing elections and having a 
minority government in power. The 
fact is that as a true well-wisher of 


the country and a realist, he feels con¬ 
vinced that we would be inviting a 
bloodbath if we hold elections at the 
present critical juncture. There has, 
unfortunately, been a highly discon¬ 
certing increase in militancy, the ten¬ 
dency towards secessionism, mistrust 
of the administration, of riots and of 
disorderly scenes even in the legisla¬ 
tures. In fact, things are topsy-turvy. 
General elections at this time would 
mean plunging the country into 
chaos. Although several political par¬ 
ties, notably the BJP, have been press¬ 
ing for early elections, but none of 
these advocates is fully ready for a 
full-fledged election which requires 
an elaborate organisation all over the 
country, or at any rate in the States 
where the concerned political party in¬ 
tends to put up candidates. At this 
critical juncture, none of these parties 
can claim to have the requisite or¬ 
ganisational structure, llie demand 
for prompt elections is actually a 
political plank, nothing more. 
Moreover, it is well known that elec¬ 
tions are a costly business. It is of 
course difficult to make a precise es¬ 
timate of the total expenditure which 
the Election Commission, the various 
political parties and thousands of in¬ 
dividuals would have to incur in fight¬ 
ing an election. But it would be safe 
to contend that the total expenditure 
will be over a hundred crore of 
rupees. Who does not know that the 
country is facing a severe economic 
crisis because of the Gulf War, the 
mounting expenditure of the Govern¬ 
ment on its establishment, on defence 
and on the forces entrusted with the 
responsibility of law and order. There 
is high inflation in the country (one 
estimate puts the current rate at 12.5 
per cent and it is constantly on the in¬ 
crease. An election can wait, especial¬ 
ly because the previous poll was held 
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less than two years ago. Apart from 
the cost, there is also the im¬ 
probability of a decisive verdict 
emerging from an electoral exercise. 
Clear cut alignments arc yet to be 
fomied; there is more of political con¬ 
fusion. An election at this critical 


touch of irony, cannot take even one 
step without the crutch of the Con- 
gress(I), especially its ambitious 
leader, Mr Rajiv Gandhi, who is 
eagerly waiting to occupy the office 
of Prime Minister. His explanation 
for not accepting the President’s in- 


juncture would enable the discordant 
and militant elements to become even 
more active, capture polling bcK)ths, 
destroy ballot-papers and otherwise 
dislocate the elaborate arrangements 
made by the Election Commission. 
When most of the factors that 
facilitate a free and fair election are 
absent, is it a sign of political wisdom 
or of political expediency to run the 
risk of holding elections? 


MrC Sir, my predecessor has 
himself provided enough ammuni¬ 
tion for me to expose the weakness 
of his arguments. For instance, he 
has referred to the present weak and 
highly vulnerable Governments at 
the Centre and in some of the States. 


This weakness and a high degree of 
vulnerability are largely the result of 
political confusion which in turn is a 
sequel to the unclear picture at the 
Centre because of the fluid position 
of the various political parties. I have 
every reason to believe that an elec¬ 
tion would result in a clearer picture 
of the electorate’s verdict and there 
would be an unambiguous verdict of 
the people through another battle of 
the hustings, [t is also worth noting 
that almost the entire Press in the 


country favouis an early poll, and the 
Press represents the people’s view¬ 
point. The people are fed up with the 
picsenl state of stagnation at the 
Centre, with a small breakaway 
group posing as representatives of 
the nation and making important 
decisions on matters concerning 85 
crore people of this country. The 
present state of affairs is in fact in¬ 
tolerable. There is a puppet govern¬ 
ment in office. Why should we 
continue to have “a Prime Minister 
on oxygen”, as a cynic recently put 
it ? This crippled Government, a Pun¬ 
jab newspaper commented with a 


vitation to form the Government last 
November was that he and his party 
(both were rebuffed at the last 
general election) lack the people’s 
mandate to run the administration. If 
this is the real reason, an election 
would provide him and his party just 
the mandate they seek. On current 
showing, no other party will be able 
to secure a majority in the Lok 
Sabha, so essential for forming the 
Government. The general view in the 
country today is that Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi is more powerful than ever 
before, even though he does not oc¬ 
cupy any official position of respon¬ 
sibility. Exercise of power without 
responsibility is indefensible. Such a 
system will not be tolerated in any 
other country boasting of being a 
democracy. There are people who 
believe that very soon Mr Chandra 
Shekhar would make way for Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi who would thus be¬ 
come Prime Minister without obtain¬ 
ing a direct and clear mandate from 
the people. This indirect acquisition 
of political power would be hardly 
fair. But after becoming the real 
wielder of the constitutional power 
and occupying high office he would 
order a general election. Sir, it is 
common knowledge that any leader 
in office has an initial advantage in 
an election. Is that a clean, fair game, 
I ask? The President, in my view, 
should prevent such a mockery and 
straightaway order an election so that 
all sections of the people may get an 
opportunity of expressing their view 
through the ballot-box. Why indeed 
should the President tolerate 
prolonged political instability which 
inevitably leads to confusion and un¬ 
certainty? 

MrD Sir, if we can have an or¬ 
derly and smooth transfer of power 


to Mr Rajiv Gandhi since we all 
know that the Congress (I) com¬ 
mands a massive majority on the 
basis of the November, 1989, polls, 
no one should have any objection. A 
peaceful transfer of power to the 
rightful occupant of high office and 
his party is, 1 submit, far more 
preferable than a violent upheaval 
and highly inexpensive electoral ex¬ 
ercise. The country has witnessed the 
phenomenon of having totally ineffi¬ 
cient and misguided governments 
under the leadership of Mr V.P. Singh 
and then a regime under a hopelessly 
small minority. The country has suf¬ 
fered enough under these administra¬ 
tions. It is because of small minority 
governments that there is political 
horse trading—an ugly blot on In¬ 
dian democracy. Lately, there has 
been some talk of fomiing a national 
government. But the harsh reality is 
that there is no consensus among the 
various groups. Each of them 
propagates a different viewpoint. 
How can an effective national 
government be formed in such cir¬ 
cumstances? Even in the absence of 
a clear-cut majority the Chandra 
Shekhar administration has been car¬ 
rying on fairly well. He may in effect 
be an interim Prime Minister but he 
has taken initiatives to .solve the 
Kashmir, Punjab and Assam 
problems by not letting his minority 
status stand in the way. Even Prime 
Ministers with large majorities be¬ 
hind them were not able to solve 
these tough problems. Since there is 
no clear picture of highly popular, 
capable and deserving leaders fit 
enough for the office of Prime Mini¬ 
ster, it would be best not to risk 
another election and have a repeat 
performance by the voters. Personal¬ 
ly, 1 fail to understand (unless it is 
the disinclination of the legislators to 
face the electorate) why the holding 
of elections has become a controver¬ 
sial issue? Only those who arc out 
of power earnestly advocate an 
early election. The rest would, in 
my opinion, prefer a ministry with 
wider support by the present M.P.s. 
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Argumentative Questions on 
Sociai and Economic Probiems 


The following are the answers to 
questions in Paper II—Social and 
Economic Problems (Section //), set for 
the Reserve Bank of India Staff Officers 
Grade B Examination held on January 
5, 1991. The answers to the questions 
(Nos / to 5) in section I were published 
in the March issue of the C.M. 

Q. 6. DeHne a social problem. 
Discuss the important factors that 
give rise to social problems in Con¬ 
temporary India. 

Ans. A social problem is one 
that directly or indirectly concerns 
society, a large group or people living 
in communities. Social problems are 
to be distinguished from individual 
or personal problems affecting only 
one person or his family. Man is a 
social animal; he lives in society, 
along with other fellow men. A 
person's social equals are those of 
the same class as himself in society. 
Similarly, spending a “social eve¬ 
ning” means spending time in the 
company of friends. Social problems 
arise in this process of living or 
dealing with others. 

Some of the social problems 
facing the Indian people are dowry, 
the caste system, untouchability, 
universal education, “Sati”, enforced 
widowhood, child marriage, ex¬ 
travagance at weddings and other 
functions, corruption, hoarding, smug¬ 
gling, adulteration, black marketing, 
prices, superstitions and customs. 
Most of these problems and evils 
adversely affect a large number of 
men and women. 

Several factors create social 
problems in contemporary India. 
Among them are illiteracy, ignorance, 
influence of priests and other religious 
authorities of different categories 
functioning at various levels of 
society. Long-established traditions, 
superstitions, traditional beliefs and 
practices sought to be perpetuated by 
vested interests, clever and greedy 


people who derive the maximum ad¬ 
vantage from the illiterate people’s 
ignorance, etc. In fact, most of the 
social evils afflicting Indian society 
arc the result of exploitation by 
religious leaders and selfish 
politicians who feather their own nests 
instead of rendering genuine public 
service. Certain other S(x;ial problems 
arc a sequel to the inefficiency of 
the administration, excessive personal 
ambition, greed and determined at¬ 
tempts to promote the interests of 
friends, relatives, parly workers and 
others. Thus nepotism, favouritism 
and defiance of well-established so¬ 
cial norms.also affect society adver¬ 
sely and give rise to problems of 
various types. To cap it all, there is 
the laziness, inefficiency and bribery 
prevalent among Government 
employees high and low, the consis¬ 
tent failure of the guardians of law 
and order, and of Ministers to do 
their duty—in short, the general 
failure of highly-placed persons to 
function impartially and effectively. 

In recent years, even the judiciary 
has become tainted as a result of 
underhand dealings, favouritism and 
lapses in dispensing justice fairly, 
without fear or favour. The inefficien¬ 
cy of the Health Department staff is 
a major cause of insanitary conditions 
all round and spread of epidemics. 
The lapse of the functionaries con¬ 
cerned in preventing the growth of 
slums has led to the .spread of many 
social evils. Some of the social 
problems facing our country are the 
result of the absence of strong and 
effective public opinion, of the sense 
of public duty and awareness of the 
duties and responsibilities of good 
citizens. The credulous masses believe 
whatever they hear. Rumours spread 
fast and mischief-mongers purposely 
create disaffection among the people. 
This often causes communal riots and 
factional squabbles. Then there is 
waste at various levels—waste of 


time, money and precious resources, 
including food at five-star hotels. The 
enforcement of laws passed from time 
to time to ensure a decent economic, 
social and political set-up is wholly 
un.satisfactory. There is no dearth of 
social reform laws: it is the execution 
and implementation that are faulty, 
thus adding to the country’s social 
problems. Unfortunately, the situation 
in this regard, instead of coming under 
control gradually, has been deteriorat¬ 
ing. The unfair distribution of resour¬ 
ces has led to a lopsided structure. 
Our younger generation shows no 
sign^of discipline and obedience of 
parental directives. Unless the ap¬ 
propriate correctives are applied well 
in time, the country's social problems 
will go on multiplying. This a.ssess- 
ment, though cynical, is based on the 
stark realities, not on imagination or 
hCiU-say. 

IMPACT OF CASTEISM 


Q. 7. Explain the impact of cas- 
tei.sm on India's economic and social 
progress. Give suggestions to solve 
this problem of casteism. 

An.s. The caste .system was a 
rationalisation of the facts as they 
stood centuries ago. It brought 
degradation in its wake and is still 
a social curse. Even though great 
men, social reformers and many 
others have preached against if be¬ 
cause of its evil effect, this rigid 
system has been gaining strength and 
has in course of time gripped society. 
The caste stystem and much that goes 
with it are wholly reactionary, restric¬ 
tive and presents barriers to progress. 
In the social arena it has hindered 
unity and integration. 

The system has countered all 
campaigns for social justice and a 
sense of equality. It has led to the 
suppression of certain groups and to 
arrogance among others of what have 
been described as “superior” castes. 
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It has weakened India socially and 
nationally; it has created hierarchies 
of people; some call themselves high 
caste while others are condemned to 
low castes, and some are said to have 
no caste at all! 'ITius the system tends 
to perpetuate inequality; one group 
IS able to exploit several others. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, assessing the evils 
of the system, felt that the caste 
system, and all that it stands for, had 
been responsible for the country’s 
downfall through the centuries. Un- 
touchability is a terrible social curse. 
Even though it has been declared 
illegal under the Constitution, the evil 
persists becau.se its roots have gone 
deep into our social structure. 

What is more, vested interests 
have grown around it and these in¬ 
terests do their best, or worst, to 
perpetuate the system because they 
stand to gain by the lopsided social 
structure it has created. Considera¬ 
tions of caste have affected many of 
our social and political practices and 
activities—choice of marriage 
partners, selection of party candidates 
for elections, appointments to jobs in 
caste-ridden areas, grant of job op¬ 
portunities and admission to educa¬ 
tional institutions. In the economic 
arena the caste system has led to 
preferences to certain groups on ex¬ 
traneous grounds. The country would 
have made rapid progress in the 
economic field if there had been more 
of equality and less of caste-based 
discrimination. When the caste factor 
predominates, merit, talent and ef¬ 
ficiency take a back seat. This in¬ 
evitably leads to inefficiency, 
maladministration, discontentment 
and bitterness. 

The problem of casteism is multi¬ 
faceted and has become very com¬ 
plex. More education, greater 
enlightenment of the masses, persist¬ 
ent propaganda against this .social evil 
which has brought much disgrace to 
the country and acted as a hindrance 
to progress, strict implementation of 
the laws and regulations, setting of 
personal examples in breaking Six:ial 
barriers based on caste, inter-caste 
and inter-religion marriages would all 
play a part in ridding our society of 
this pernicious system. 


The pity is that our social and 
political leaders, and of course the 
religious preachers and priests, oppose 
the breaking of taste barriers. TTiey 
even warn people against flouting the 
caste barriers on the wholly baseless 
plea that these are ordained'by God 
and that our ance.stors would not have 
approved of a certain course of action 
that implies breaking of caste restric¬ 
tions. Our political leaders, instead 
of launching effective drives to break 
the caste system, seek to exploit it 
for electoral and other political gains. 

The educated people should 
counter such misleading propaganda 
and withhold support to all political 
leaders who make caste distinctions 
in their activities. Until the devotees 
of caste are socially and economically 
boycotted, the system will be difficult 
to eliminate. 

HUMAN RESOURCES 

Q. 8. ^^Human resources de¬ 
velopment has not received the sig¬ 
nificance it deserves in India.’' Do 
you agree with this view? Give 
reasons. 

Ans. I fully agree with the view 
that the development of humap 
re.sources has not received the atten¬ 
tion it deserves. We have a huge 
population which can be turned into 
a massive national asset if human 
capacity and talent wherever found, 
and the individual personality are 
given the attention as given in such 
cases in advanced countries. Women 
continue to be largely neglected. In¬ 
dian scientists, engineers, medical ex¬ 
perts and others have made a name 
for themselves and brought credit to 
India whenever they got full oppor¬ 
tunities abroad for development, 
facilities for carrying on re.search and 
making inventions, imparting instruc¬ 
tion to students in universities. The 
brain drain phenomenon can be easily 
explained by referring to the persistent 
neglect of talent and merit in India, 
the heart-breaking working condi¬ 
tions, the inadequate emoluments, the 
poor equipment available to our re¬ 
search workers and the lack of en¬ 
couragement to deserving scholars in 
various fields. In fact, the state of 
affairs in the arena of human resour¬ 


ces development is disheartening. 

India has a full-fledged Ministry 
of Human Resources Development 
and for some time a capable person 
was in charge of it. But because of 
several factors—lack of resources, 
misdirection of energies, inadequate 
guidance, waste of precious resources, 
preoccupation with extraneous ac¬ 
tivity .such as the task of political 
survival amidst hostile forces and 
vested interests in social backward¬ 
ness—the actual durable development 
of human resources has been totally 
inadequate. 

To give just one example, the 
total budget for education has been 
only a fraction of what is required 
to remove the blot of illiteracy from 
the face of India. Cuts are ordered 
in human resources development al¬ 
locations whenever there is an 
economy dnvc, while much waste of 
money continues in diverse fields 
(needless foreign travels by Ministers 
and bureaucrats, politically motivated 
populi.st .schemes). Much of the finan¬ 
cial grants for educational and other 
constructive schemes is spent on fruit¬ 
less ill-planned campaigns, salaries 
and allowahces of officials and staff, 
etc. The result is that the net gain 
to the country from the large amounts 
of money earmarked for various 
schemes for human re.sources is to¬ 
tally inadequate. 

DYNAMIC CHANGES 

Q. 9. Examine the dynamic 
changes that have taken place in 
the socialist countries in recent 
times. What, do you think, will be 
the impact of these changes on 
developing countries like India? 

Ans. In the past few years there 
have been dramatic and even revolu¬ 
tionary changes in the social, 
economic and political structure of 
socialist countries, particularly the 
Soviet Union, the States formerly con¬ 
stituting the Soviet bloc—the Baltic 
States, Poland, some areas in Latip 
America, besides others. There has 
been social, political and economic 
reawakening among the people. Old, 
outdated political structures and con¬ 
cepts have gone with the wind, as it 
were, and have been replaced by 
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were, and have been replaced by 
modem ones which have not only 
removed the cobwebs but also in¬ 
stilled a new life into the masses. 

As a result of the reforms intro¬ 
duced by Mr Gorbachov through 
Perestroika and Glasnost, the winds 
of liberalism have swept the Soviet 
areas. In fact the radicalism and the 
demands for more democracy have 
exceeded his calculations. There have 
been upheavals in many parts of the 
USSR; Soviet people now enjoy 
greater political freedoms, including 
the right of dissent which they never 
dreamed of before. The political 
awakening has gone so far that some 
of the smaller republics, which were 
a part of the Soviet “empire” for 
many years, have lately l^en demand¬ 
ing sovereignty; the forces of seces- 
sionism have gained strength; some 
of the leaders arc now openly revolt¬ 
ing against the Kremlin’s domination 
of the polity. They resent every sign 
of dictatorship and hold the top 
leaders responsible for the economic 
mess now gripping the country. The 
feeling has grown among the Soviet 
masses that their counterparts in the 
Western countries arc much better off 
politically and economically, with 
flourishing markets, full of consumer 
goods of various kinds, adequate food, 
freedom to buy what they like (the 
variety of goods available and the 
standard of living of the people in 
the West have all become the envy 
of the Russians, llic people have 
become disillusioned with Com¬ 
munism and rigid State control over 
their life and activity. 

Impact on India & other 
developing countries: India as a 
whole and the Indian masses cannot 
remain unaffected by the refreshing 
winds of liberalism, of defiance of 
tradition, dissent and greater freedom 
of action in the political arena. Tlie 
Leftists of all shades, CPM, CPI, and 
the middle-of-the-road socialists have 
lately shifted their stands, though in 
public they deny having deviated from 
their traditional beliefs in Communist 
I ideology. Actually, there has been an 
1 unforeseen emergence of factions 
I among the communists, each criticis- 
} ing the leaders and claiming to be 


true followers of Lenin and Stalin. 

India is one integral whole, a 
united polity, but secessionist forces 
have emerged and these are posing 
a serious threat to the Central Govern¬ 
ment. There is a growing demand for 
regional autonomy, for shaking off 
Central shackles, for greater share of 
the Central revenues and the divisible 
pool of tax yields. It seems that the 
days when the Centre had the decisive 
voice in all matters concerning the 
nation have gone. There has been an 
insistent demand for a new political 
and constitutional arrangement under 
which the constituent units of the“ 
Indian federal set-up would have a 
greater say in shaping things. A new 
political and economic order is being 
demanded. Whichever political party 
is in power at the Centre, it will 
have to reckon with the emerging 
political and economic forces. None 
of the developing countries is willing 
to accept a set-up in which they are 
compelled to occupy a wholly sub¬ 
ordinate status. Besides, there is every 
indication of further growth of 
militancy, unless the dissidence is 
effectively dealt with. The lessons 
of the Gorbachov phenomenon are 
there for everyone to see. Freedom 
of the Press, of speech and of 
dissent will be difficult to deny to 
the people. The disillusionment 
with the present set of rulers and 
awarness of their inefficiency and 
ineffectiveness are likely to grow 
as the years pass. 

Q. 10. Write short notes on 
any two of the following: 

(a) Women’s Welfare Since In¬ 
dependence. 

(h) Problem of Untouchability in 
India. 

{c) Eighth Five Year Plan. 

{d) Minorities in India. 

Ans. (fl) Women’s Welfare 
Since Independence 

The all-round welfare of women 
is an important component of human 
resource development. In order to 
ensure special attention to women, a 
special department of Women and 
Child Development was formed in 
1985 under the newly constituted 
Ministry of Human Resource 


envelopment. This acts as a nodal 
agency to guide, coordinate and 
review the activities in this direction, 
both governmental and non¬ 
governmental. The Centre’s invest¬ 
ment on this department was Rs 
117.90 crore in the Sixth Plan and 
it was raised substantially to Rs 738 
crore in the Seventh Plan. A National 
Plan of Action for Women was in¬ 
troduced in 1976. It provides guid- 
lines for formulating programmes to 
promote the welfare of women. The 
Women’s Bureau is the national 
machinery for coordinating the im¬ 
plementation of welfare programmes. 
Hostels have been established for 
working women; there are socio¬ 
economic programmes for women. 
There are condensed courses for 
educating adult women. The Central 
Social Welfare Board carries out spe¬ 
cial programmes for women. In pur¬ 
suance of the recommendations made 
by the Committee on the Status of 
Women in India, the Government ac¬ 
cepted the principle of divorce with 
mutual consent. Taking and giving of 
dowry were declared as violations of 
government service conduct rules. 
The Equal Remuneration Act, 1976, 
provided for equal remuneration for 
men and women workers. The age 
of marriage was raised from 15 to 
18 years in 1976. The Factories 
An'endment Act, 1976, provided for 
compulsory establishment of creches 
wherever 30 women or more are 
employed. The Maternity Benefits 
Act, 1961, was amended in 1976 to 
extend the scope of the Act. Punish¬ 
ment for rape and such other crimes 
was made more stringent. The Dowry 
Prohibition Act was amended in 1986 
to make the original Act of 1961 
more stringent. 

Unfortunately, the series of laws 
designed for women’s welfare have 
not been earnestly implemented. The 
result is that the plight of women 
remains much the same. The percent¬ 
age of women in legislatures remains 
very low, although there has been 
talk of enhancing it to 30. 

(ft) The Problem of Un¬ 
touchability 

Untouchability is a curse, like 
other forms of enforced inequality. 
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Mahatma Gandhi spared no effort to 
get this deep-rooted social evil eradi¬ 
cated, but in some form or other it 
still disfigures the social scene in 
certain backward areas of the country. 
Article 17 of the Constitution specifi¬ 
cally lays down that untouchability 
is abolished and its practice in any 
form is forbidden. The enforcement 
of any disability arising out of un¬ 
touchability is an offence punishable 
in accordance with the law. For 
making the penal provision more 
stringent and enlarging the scope of 
this Act, the Untouchability (Offen¬ 
ces) Act, 1955, was comprehensively 
amended in 1976. The title of the 
principal law was changed to the 
Protection of Civil Rights Act. It 
prescribes penalties for preventing a 
person, on the ground of un¬ 
touchability, from enjoying the rights 
accruing from abolition of un¬ 
touchability. 

Moreover, under the Repre¬ 
sentation of the People’s Act, 1951, 
a person who is convicted of an 
offence is disqualified from contesting 
elections to Parliament and State 
legislatures for six years from the 
date of conviction. Nearly 20 States 
have set up bodies for providing legal 
aid to Scheduled Caste victims of 
Protection of civil rights cases. Peri¬ 
odic reviews of the progress made 
in this direction are made. But despite 
the legal provisions for heavy punish¬ 
ment prescribed for offenders, cases 
of untouchability still occur (though 
they are not frequent) in some of the 
backward States such as Bihar, Orissa 
and parts of U.P. Special provisions 
have been made for reservations for 
Scheduled Castes in the services. 

In fact, the very word “untouch¬ 
able” is not used now in records. 
There was a time, especially in South 
India when persons of low castes 
were kept far away from those of 
higher castes. The former were not 
allowed to draw water from public 
wells. Now things are different. 

(c) Eighth Plan 

Broadly, the Eighth Plan aims at 
carrying forward the objectives of the 
preceding Plans and enlarging the 
scope of development in several direc¬ 
tions. The Plan Approach Paper lays 
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down the aims and priorities. The 
central thrust, as revised by the 
reconstituted Planning Commission, 
Is not to attain a high growth rate 
as such. What is deemed important 
is the content of development. The 
growth rate target is between 5.5 and 
6 per cent per annum. The strategy 
is to be shifted to elimination of 
poverty, employment generation, 
removal of inequalities, and fulfilment 
of the aim of making the Right to 
Work a basic right of every Indian 
citizen. Special attention is to be 
given to the welfare of women. 

. The Plan is to be realistic, not 
ovep-ambitious because of the con¬ 
straints on resources, especially the 
economic crisis and the massive 
budget deficit caused by the Gulf 
war and its far-reaching economic 
implications. In the industrial sector, 
labour-intensive enterprises will be 
encouraged (such as village, small- 
scale and cottage industries). The in¬ 
terests of the large and medium 
industries will not however be 
bypassed. Rapid industrialisation will 
be another top priority. The liberalisa¬ 
tion policy will be continued but with 
a difference; the aim will be improve¬ 
ment of technology. 

The Chandra Shekhar Govern¬ 
ment and the new Vice-Chairman of 
the Planning Commission, Mr Mohan 
Dharia, are keen on giving the Plan 
a socialist orientation so that the im¬ 
portance of the public sector is not 
reduced. Agriculture and rural 
development are high on the scale 
of priorities. There is to be greater 
emphasis on decentralisation of plan¬ 
ning; so plans will grow from below 
and will not be imposed from the 
top. The overall size of the Eighth 
Plan has to be curtailed becau.se of 
the severe reduction in available 
resources for plan projects. But there 
is to be no Plan holiday. 

id) Minorities in India 

Like the Soviet Union and the 
USA, India has quite a number of 
minorities, even though this country 
has a predominant Hindu population 
which constitutes 82.72 per cent of 
the total. The next largest community 
is of Muslims (11.21 per cent), Chris¬ 
tians 2.60 per cent, Sikhs about 1.9 
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per cent, concentrated largely in Pun¬ 
jab; Buddhists form 0.73 per cent, 
Jains 0.4 per cent. The Parsis 
(Zoroastrians) are only 91,266 in 
number, concentrated in Bombay. Al¬ 
most every minority has a language 
and culture of its own. 

Under the Constitution, each 
citizen, whatever religion or faith he 
professes, has equal rights and is 
entitled to equal opportunities. Dis¬ 
crimination of any kind is illegal. In 
fact, every political party goes out 
of its way to woo the minorities, 
particularly the larger ones, for politi¬ 
cal purposes. There is a Minorities 
Commission which is entrusted with 
the responsibility of protecting and 
promoting the interests of the 
minorities. However, many of the 
minorities, especially Muslims and 
Sikhs, have several grievances and 
complain of discrimination and non¬ 
availability of adequate opportunities 
for social, religious and economic 
development. Communal riots occur 
frequently in this country, mostly be¬ 
tween Hindus and Muslims. Tlie guil¬ 
ty persons are prejudiced people and 
anti-social elements who stand to gain 
from disturbances of every type. They 
spread exaggerated reports and base¬ 
less rumours; and they arrange 
weapons for use against the other 
community and against the police. 
During communal riots, the guar¬ 
dians of law and order are at limes 
accused of partiality, which in turn 
infuriates mobs and thus trouble 
spreads. This explains how and 
why communal riots occur and why 
minorities occasionally suffer loss 
of lives and property. 

The problem of minorities, that 
is, of ensuring them a fair deal and 
promptly redressing their grievances, 
can be solved through tact, effective 
administration and implementation of 
laws designed to prevent discrimina¬ 
tion. The Soviet Union solved iLs 
problem of minorities by establishing 
a multi-national State. No majority 
can crush a determined minority. It 
is a pity that the spirit of tolerance 
is gradually getting eroded in India. 

It is intolerance and lack of mutual 
accommodation that cause discontent 
and communal riots. ® 




PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


How to Cultivate a Balanced 
Personality 


His life w'us gentle, and the ele¬ 
ments 

So mixed in him that Nature mif>ht 
stand up^ 

And say to ail the world, This was 
a man'! 

Shs^iespeare—Julius Caesai. 

fully developed and mature per¬ 
sonality is an infinitely complex 
structure of many traits, elements and 
influences. Perhaps the words 
“variety” and “balance” give us the key 
to it. What Shakespeare made Antony 
say of Brutus in Julius Caesar assumes 
great significance in the context of 
variety and balance to personality. Ma¬ 
ture and well-rounded personality 
demands a balanced mixture of ele¬ 
ments. To be one-sided or lop-sided is 
necessarily a flaw in personality. An 
angular personality lacking poise is a 
poor personality for it will be off the 
hinges. 

Both our physical activity and our 
mental processes involve certain con¬ 
trasts. We are pulled in different direc¬ 
tions by various elements in our 
make-up. When we allow ourselves to 
be pulled too far in one direction or the 
other then personality becomes warped 
and lopsided or unevenly balanced. For 
the development of personality, 
balance in various spheres of life is 
essential. 

Work and Play 

Imost every one would accept it as 
self-evident that we must work in 
order to live, not everybody believes 
that we must play in order to live. Play 
has been defined as a “pleasure activity 
in which the means is more important 
than the ostensible end”. The most 
refined stylized forms of play are danc¬ 
ing, art and music. One can enjoy them 


by participation or by seeing or hearing 
them. They enable people to live out 
unsatisfied instinctive urges in a way 
not hampered or restricted by reality 
considerations. 

Dr Karl Menningers, M.D., urges 
that we should work as hard as we can 
but hold on to our hobbies: “If the 
proper direction and encouragement of 
play can be therapeutically useful, it 
can also be prophylactically useful. If it 
is good for sick people it is even better 
for healthy people. We are all subject 
and liable to the disease of disturbed 
morale (demoralization) and one of the 
best antidotes against this is to be found 
in recreation.” Another psychologist 
underscores the need for striking a 
balance between work and relaxation: 
“We can work better if we are relaxed; 
and enjoy our leisure more when we go 
to it with the satisfaction of work well 
done. Hence, the balance and relation¬ 
ship between the two is vital for day-to- 
day living with full satisfaction.” 

The art of relaxing indeed is part of 
the art of working. The human or¬ 
ganism cannot live without alternating 
periods of work and relaxation. 

Psychosomatic Well-being 

D octors and psychologists tell us 
that mental and physical well¬ 
being are intimately connected. While 
recognising the interaction of body and 
mind we must pay adequate attention 
to each. To develop one at the expense 
of the other is to produce a life that is 
lacking balance. Ftoper concerns about 
each help the other. 

Regular exercise, adequate sleep 
and sensible diet are factors which 
count for a balanced personality on the 
physical side. Dr W.W. Dyer warns us 


against misbehaving towards our body: 
“By letting yourself get fat through im¬ 
proper diet or lack of exercise, you vic- 
timi.se yourself. By allowing your body 
to become addicted to pills such as 
tranquillisers, or alcohol, or tobacco, 
you are a very effective self-exploiting 
victim. By not giving your body ade¬ 
quate rest periods or by fouling it up 
with stress and tension, you are allow¬ 
ing yourself to be victimised. Your 
body is a powerful, well-tuned, highly 
efficient instrument, but you can abuse 
it in so many ways by simply rejecting 
it, or fueling it with low calibre fuels 
and addictive substances that will only 
demolish in the end.” 

The spirit of open-mindedness, 
freedom from prejudice, development 
of a variety of interests, the habit of 
asking intelligent questions, reading 
worthwhile books and straight thinking 
provide stimuli that keeps the mind 
sound and alert. Remember what 
Leonardo da Vinci said about disease 
of the mind: “Iron rusts from disuse, 
stagnant water lo.ses its purity, even so 
does inaction sap the vigours of the 
mind.” 

A famous Roman poet said, “Your 
prayer must be that you have a sound 
mind in a sound body.” With a sound 
mind in a sound body you can take on 
the characteristics of a fully-function¬ 
ing personality. 

Give and Take 

“If you want friends, be a friend.” 
Our ability to attract towards us 
material things, friends, cultural en¬ 
richment, is in direct proportion to our 
readiness to imbibe the attitude of 'give 
and take’. “The constant receiver”, 
says Dr J.A. Schindler, M.D., “never 
learns what gieal enjoyment ‘giving’ 
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can bring; he does learn how his 
cramped, grasping, light emotions 
produce almost constant illness.” 

tirich Fromm says “Giving is more 
joyous ihcin receiving not because it is 
a deprivation, but because in the act of 
giving lies the expression of my alivc- 
ness.” The teacher is taught by the stu¬ 
dents, the actor stimulated by his 
audience, the psychoanalyst is cured by 
his patient—provided they do not treat 
each other as objects, but feel related to 
each other genuinely and productively. 

The ability to give is the hall-mark 
of a well-rounded mature personality. 
It presupposes the attainment of a 
predominantly productive orientation. 
In such an orientation the person over¬ 
comes dependency and acquires faith 
and courage to rely on his own powers 
in the allammenl of his goal. 

In the sphere of material things, 
giving means being rich. Not he who 
has much is rich, but he who gives 
much. Tlie hoarder who is anxiously 
worried about losing something is, 
psychologically speaking, the poor im¬ 
poverished man regardless of how 
much he has. Whoever is eapable of 
giving IS to be considered as rich. This 
altitude is a plus point of one’s per¬ 
sonality. 

Society and Solitude 

M an’s constant striving to realise 
his full inherent potential is 
regarded by psychologists as the most 
fundamental goal of human per¬ 
sonality. Maslow formulated a list of 
fifteen characteristics of self-actualised 
persons. Two of these characteristics 
are; 

(1) “1'hey are capable of very deep 
satisfying inter-personal rela¬ 
tions”; 

(2) ‘They have a need for privacy 
and solitude at times and are 
capable of looking at life from a 
detached objective point of 
view.” 

If we are to actualise our full in¬ 
herent potential we have to understand 
the contrasting needs of our per¬ 
sonalities at times when we can mix 
freely with other people, and at times 
when we can be alone. 


Human beings are gregarious crea¬ 
tures, made for fellowship. No man is 
an island; “We are bound together in 
the bundle of life.” 

But solitude is equally essential to 
man. Constant gregariousness militates 
against balance in personality develop¬ 
ment. It is the refuge of mediocrity. If 
we fail to strike a balance between fel¬ 
lowship and solitude the odds are that 
we shall become either ‘lone wolves’ 
or ‘social butterflies’—neither of 
which form of life is human. Solitude is 
essential for creative work and for 
meditation upon ourselves. It is in 
solitude that we can transcend the bar¬ 
riers of time and space. It is not a nar¬ 
rowing experience; it is Just the 
opposite in fact. 

Our privacy is a very important 
part in our lives. It is necessary to our 
own sense of well-being. Thoreau, who 
lived alone for almost two years at Wal¬ 
den Pond, wrote about his feelings of 
privacy in Walden; “To be in company, 
even with the best, is soon wearisome 
and dissipating. I love to be alone.” 

While we are not all Thoreaus, and 
this is the twentieth century, his obser¬ 
vations are still more appropriate 
today. We do not have to be always 
around others, or to always have others 
around us. How true is Wordsworth; 

When from our better selves we 
have too 

Been parted by the hurrying 
world, and droop, 

Sick of its business, of its 
pleasures tired. 

How gracious benign is solitude! 

At times solitude is best company 
lor a respite from the stress and strain, 
noi.se, hectic fever, of modern life “far 
from the madding crowds ignoble 
strife”. It is not escapism but reality. 
The fusion of fellowship and solitude is 
a hall-mark of a balanced personality. 

Conformity and Independence 

T he present age is called the Age of 
Conformity (to say nothing of the 
Age of Togetherness—all of which 
designations are, in fact, psychologi¬ 
cally related). The term conformity 
means the yielding of the individual’s 
Judgement to group pressure arising 


from a conflict between his own opinion 
and that maintained by the group. 

Independence of Judgement is a 
form of behaviour in the group pres¬ 
sure situation in which the individual 
Judges and acts mainly on the basis of 
his own position aiid is neither unduly 
susceptible to the group norms nor un¬ 
duly driven to deviate from them. 

Independence of judgement is to 
be distinguished from counter-con- 
bmnity. The latter is the ca.se in which 
the person is actually opposing the 
group, hostile and compulsively dis¬ 
senting From it. Conformity, inde¬ 
pendence, and counter-conformity are 
not three points along a single con¬ 
tinuum. Rather they represent three 
vertices of a triangle. 

Conformity or independence of the 
individual under group pressure 
dejiends on the nature of the situation 
and the characteristics of the in¬ 
dividual. For balance in personality 
structure, use your own inner common- 
sense in each situation. Perceive, think 
and feel and act in your own way. As 
Prof P.C. Sexton puls it, “Conformity is 
like a sleeping pill—a small dose is all- 
right in order to give rest to the or¬ 
ganism, but too much is lethal.” 

A person becomes what he expects 
to become. You will become a free, 
non-victim being if you expect that to 
become. To achieve this goal, you must 
begin to develop an attitude of expecta¬ 
tion of fulness, happiness and success. 
Do not feed yourself on thoughts of 
being abused, misused. If you really 
think that you are being abused, 
misused, do not delay. Gel out of'the 
situation. Before you take a step in this 
direction, measure up your real 
capabilities. Do not be misled by 
wrong notions about yourself. Do not 
be duped by your potential foisted on 
you by your exploiters. In this regard, 
you will do well to consider the follow¬ 
ing four fundamentals: physical 
capabilities, mental capabilities, emo¬ 
tional and social capabilities. 
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TEST OF REASONING—I 


NUMBER SERIES 

Find out the missing numbers in the series of num¬ 
bers given below: 

1. 15:20; 18; 24; 21;...; 24; 32. 

2. 1; 1; 8; 4; 27; 9;...; 16. 

3. 4; 7; 12; 19; 28; 39;.... 

4. 89; 88; 84;...; 59; 34. 

5. 8; 6; 2; 10;...; 4; 14; 9; 5. 

6. 9; 24; 15;...; 17; 42; 25. 

7. 26; ...; 39; 36: 52; 24. 

8. 1;2;4;8;9;...: 16; 128. 

Numbers in questions 9 to 12 have all been arranged 
according to the same pattern. Your task is to find out the 
missing numbers for boxes with question-marks: 



id) 6 

INFERENCE 

If + is ; X is +; - is x and + is - , find out 
the value of the following; 

18. 16+4 + 2 = 7 

(<t) 6 (6) 14 

(0 1.8 id) 2 

19. 22«-fH-7 = ? 

{a) 33 (fe) 77 

(f) 21 (d) 29 

20. 1+ 1+ 1x1 =? 

(a) 7,ero (h) 1 

(c) 2 (d) 3 

LETTER SERIES 

Find out missing letters/numbers in questions given 
below: 



Study the series of letters given below carefully and 
answer the questions that follow: 

3527143617325142472365325 

13. How many numbers are followed by their usual next 
or preceding numbers? 

(a) 5 (h) 4 

(c) 6 (d) 3 

14. How many twos have 5 as their neighbour? 

(a) 2 (h) 4 

(c) 3 (d) 5 

15. How many sets of three numbers add up to 10? One 
number may be used more than once. 

(a) 6 (h) 7 

(£■) 8 id) 9 

16. If all the alternate numbers starting from 3 were 
added together (i.e. 3, 2, I...) and then the remaining ones 
were added and subtracted from the first .set the result would 
be: 

(a) 3 (ft) -7 

(c) 1 (£/) -9 

17. Which number occurs the least? 

(a) I 
(ft) 3 
(f) 7 


21. C 3!f ? M 13; 22. 1 Z 4 j 7 j 20 i D 26 

j4 J D 9 I I 1 |8 I ? J ■ I 1 W 1 ? G {23 A 



Find the odd-man out: 

27. (a) ORPN (ft) BEAC (t ) GJHF 

(d) TWUS (e) EHFD 

28. (a) SRUT (ft) KJML (< ) PORQ 

id) GFJI (f) WVYX 

29. (a) EJG (ft) NSP (c) RVT 

(d) BGD ie) LQN 

30. (a) CXVD (ft) FUTG (c) LONM 

(d) IQPJ (e) GSRH 
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Answer questions 31 to 34 on the basis of the series of 
letters given below: 

SRNJPRJNSPJRNSNJPNJRNRNJPJS 

NJRPNJ 

31. How many Ns are followed by J but not preceding 
by S? 

(rt) 3 
ih) 4 
(0 5 
{d) 6 

32. What is the difference in the number of limes N and 
J (x;cur? 

(u) 3 

(b) 2 
«) I 

(r/) zero 

33. If all the Rs were dropped, which would be the 
sixteenth letter from the end? 

(w) S 
ih) P 

(c) N 
(</) J 

34. If all the alternate letters, starting from S (.SNP...) 
were written together and after the last one, the dropped 
letters continued in the same order, which would be 24th 
letter from the beginning? 

(a) S 
(h) N 
«•) R 
Uf) P 


COUING-DECODINC 


Words in the following questions are written in codes 
on left. Your task is to find out the right code for letters 
enclosed in boxes. 


35. R 

Ei G 1 O N 

1 . i 


(</) w 

(6) b (<■) y 

(d) m 

(c) p 

U'/J 


36. C 

R o w d| s 1 


(a) y 

(b) k (r)g 

(d)h 

(c) z 

(/)b 


.37.| O 

|r D E A L 


(ci) X 

(b) t (<■) w 

(d)b 

(c) y 

(/)h 


.38. S' 

P IR 1 N G 


(a)f 

(ft) p (c)m 

UOk 

(e) b 



39. A 

N C [ H j O R 


(a)g 

(ft)q (<)b 

(d)p 

(e) X 

(f)y 


40. L 

a[v]i S H 



(<i)j (h)t (<)q (d)x 

(e) c (0 k 


STATISTICS 


'Pwo friends Ram and Mohan work in the same office 
and their total salary is Rs 8100/-. Ram earns more than 
Mohan and the ratio in their salaries is 5:4. Given below 
is the .statement of their expenses. Study the chart and 
answer the questions that follow: 


ITEM 

RAM 

MOHAN 


% of salary 

% of .salary 

House 

20% 

1 

finxl 

22% 

20% J 

Clolhcs 

]2% 

I3%- 

f kiu of children 

9% 

1 2% 

(\i.iveyance 

H% 

9% 

Miscellaneous 

14% 

11% i 

1 

i Sdv mgs 

\5% 

17% 


1 41. How much more is Mohan spending on the cduca- 

: lion of children in comparison lo Rain? 
i ia) Rs23 (/>) Rs3f) 

I (<■) Rs32 (</) Rs27 

j 42. Approximately what percentage of their total in- 
! come are the friends spending on food? 

I (rt) 21.11% 

j (/») 20.92% 

i (< ) 21.63% 

i (J) 20.81% 

[ 43. Who is saving more and how much more than his 

I friend? 

] (a) Ram—Rs 63 more 

(h) Mohan—Rs 17 more 
j (c) Mohan—Rs 9 more 

] (J) Ram—Rs 39 more 

44. How much total amount are Ram and Mohan spend- 
; ing on miscellaneous items? 

! («) Rs956 

' (h) Rs 1026 

I (c) Rs 1016 

I (d) Rs996 

45. If Mohan buys a .scooter and 12.5% of his salary per 
month is deducted lo pay the loan, how much less would he 
be saving per month? 

(«) Rs 62 
(h) Rs81 

(c) Rs 100 

(d) Rs 106 


LOGICAL DIAGRAMS 


The iteias in the following questions are represented 
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by sets of circles on the right irrespective of their size on 
the basis of the relationship among the items. Your task is 
to match the right parts: 


46. dial: clock : number 


aOOO 


47. truck : train : luggage 


48. judge : doctor : nurse. 


49. court: cell : prison. 


50. bird : cock : peacock. 


ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. 28. There are two series, 15,18,21... and 20, 24, 28... 

2. 64. The arrangement is 1^1^ 2\ 2^; 3^ 3’. 

3. 52. Go on adding 3; 5; 7; 9... to numbers. 

4. 75. Squares are numbers, 1,4,9,16... are subtracted from 

numbers. 

5. 6. Make sets of three. Each first number is the total of 

second and third numbers. 

6. 32. Each second (alternate) number is the total of num¬ 

bers on its left and right. 

7. 48. There are two .series, one with a difference of 13 and 

the other with a difference of 12. 

8. 32. There are two scries, the squares of numbers, 1,4,9... 

and 2,8, 32, 128... i.e. each next number is 4 times 
of the preceding one. 

9. to 12. Example (9): 7b2 = 14; 72 + 22 = 53; 53-2 = 5l; 

2+7 + 14 = 23 ■ 

9. 2 

10. 88 

11. 26 

12. 132 

13. (a) 

14. (c) 



15. (c) 

16 . id) 

17 . (d) 

18 . (h) 

19 . (a) 

20 . (h) 

21.6 and R. Letters go zig-zagging dropping one extra letter 
and their corresponding numbers are on the right in 
the upper blocks and on the right in the lower ones. 

22. T and 7. The letters occupy the same po.sition in the 

alphabetical order from beginning and end and start 
zig-zagging from opposite comers. Matching num¬ 
bers have the reverse arrangement. 

23. The total of each row and column is 27. Numbers of 

letters match with the position of the letter m the 
alphabetical order. 

24. K Here the total row-wise and column-wise is 36. 


25. 

34. 

Add the numbers of letters according to their position 



in the alphabetical order in each quarter. 

26. 

T. 

The number inside the quarter is the gap among letters. 

27. 

ih) 


28. 

id) 


29. 

(c) 


30. 

(<*) 


31. 

(*) 


32. 

id) 


33. 

(<•) 


34. 

(«) 


35. 

to. 40. Sort out common leiters in words and match them 



with letters in codes. 

35. 

(d) 


36. 

(6) 


37. 

(f) 


38. 

(o) 


39. 

(A) 


40. 

(<’) 


41. 

(rf) 


42. 

(«) 


43. 

(fl) 


44. 

(b) 

45. (a) 

46. 

B. 

Dial is in clock ond nutliben on the dial. 

47. 

E. 

Trucks & Trains arc dilTcrent items but both cairy 



luggage. 


A. 

All are different. 

49. 

C. 

Cells are in prisoA btit Mxlts are different. 

50. 

D. 

Botl), cock find peewit, are birds. 
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TEST OF REASONING—II 


ODO-MAN 


Find the odd-man out: 


1. (a) diiunond 

(b) granite 

(c) marble 

id) ebony 

saphire 


2 (a) bab> 

(b) cub 

(c) t-alf 

(d) puppy 

(f) doc 


3. (fl) Mahabharat 

(h) Shakuntala 

(r) llliad 

(d) Odyssey 

(e) Ramayan 


4. (a) cashier 

(b) lawyer 

(r) manager 

(d) cleik 

ie) minisier 


5. (a) cow 

(h) goat 

(c) buffalo 

yak 

(e) horse 


6. (a) spade 

(/>) needle 

(f) pen 

(d) tong,s 

(e) spectacles 


7. (a) paper 

(b) nuitch-box 

(r) cloth 

(d) table 

(f) doors 


8. (a) quilt 

(h) gloves 

(r) Uanket 

(d) shin 

(e) coat 


ANALOGY 

Words in the nmwHoni niv 

1 

• 

i 

s 

relatkmshin. Your task is to tick-mark the choice with the 

similar relationship: 


9. slorfy : novel 


(a) book : dictionary 

(b) poetry ; drama 

(c) sea; ocean 

(d) school: umvenity 

10. Equator : Tropic of Cancer 

(a) poles: cold 

(^> Alps: Andes 

(c) river: niouiitain 

(d) medicine: treatment 

11. profuse : scanty 


ia) gluttony : atarvtfion 

(b) quarter: half 

(() Interview ; perfoimance 

(d) literature; pQitsaysIs 


12. dish: cook 


(a) food: eM 

(h) dress : stitch 

(c) road : traffic 

(d) player: exercise 

13. engine‘.train 


(a) boat; oais 

(h) tnadt: tnctor 


(c) pencil: drawing 

(J) needle : thread 

14. farmer: plough 

(fv) press : printing 

(b) housewife: home 

(c) musician : tunes 

<d) artist: brush 

15. Mars; planet 

' 

((j) drama: poetry 

(b) tea: beverage 

(c) lotus: water 

(d) depaitmenl: office 

16. slab : death 

(ti) medicine: treatment 

(b) play : ball 

(() tickle : laughter 

(J) book: read 

Thro* of the four chokes in 

quastjopa ttNua befow are 

related to the word in capital ktters in the same way. Your 

task in to spot the one that does not belong to the group. 

17. NIGHT 

{a) owl 

(h) cal 

(c) monkey 

(</) but 

18. DESSERT 

(ii) ice-cream 

(h) soup 

(r) custard 

(d) halwa 

19. SHIP 

(a) deck 

{h) stem 

(c) mast 

(d) cockpit 

20. INSECT 

(^) tadpole (h) beetle 

(c) bug (d) wasp 


LEXICAL ITEMS 


On the bAsiii of the «xainplieti, find out fowr-letlir words 
' for questions 21 and 22: 

21. PARCEL (DRIP) ADMIRE 

THIRST (_) CRAFTS 

22. BARTER (DAME) MONDAY 

LARGER (_) TARGET 

Whidb three-letter words, if added to the words on kft 
i fmdrifhttorms different words: 

' 23. K|D(_)K1N 

24. COAL(_)GET 

Which set of three letters. If added ellerfiieiere the 
foHowum would form words: 
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_ l«iICAI. DEDt'CnONS 

study the figure given bvUm and answer the questions 
that follow: r\ i 71 


27. How many mangles are ihere in the ligurc? 

28. Count the number of squarcs in the figure above, 
(liven below arc three positions of the siime dice. 

/3“71 

I “11 ^ j I 

L_ y .. . .J/ 

29. Which number is opposite 6? 

(a) I 2 

ir) 3 un 4 

30. Which number is not near 2? 

(^0 I (/O 3 

U ) 4 {(i) 5 

Seven children A, B, i\ I), K, F and (i are standing in 
a line: 

(j IS to the left ol I:. 

B is to the right of F 

rhere arc two chikiren l>eiween F and F. 

B IS not to the left ofCi. 

C IS lo the right of A. 

Two children arc standing l')etween A and D. 

31. Who is on the extreme right? 

(a) B (h) C 

(c) D un F 

32. Who is exactly in the middle? 

un A (h) C 

(f) E un G 

Books of Rs 600/- were distributed among 79 students 


as prizes. The first prize was dictionary, the second a 
story-book and the third, a comic. The second prizes were 
13 more than the first prizes and 5 less than the third 
prizes. Each story-book was Rs 10/- less than dictionary 
and Re 1/- more than comic. 

33. How much money was speni on comics? 

un Rs 170 (h) Rs 16.3 

(c) R.S 150 un Rs 185 

34. How many children got dictionaries? 

un 12 Un 14 

U) 15 un 16 

35. A team of four students has to be selected from A, 
R, C, D, E, F and (j according to the following: 

B will not be with F. 

A iind C must be together. 

E will not be with A. 

G and D must be together 

F will not be with G. 

The final team will be: 

un ABCE (h) BOFG 

U ) BDFA un DEAG 

Five youngmen, Pradeep, Anil, Mohan, Bharat and 
Naresh live at Agra, Baroda, Nagpur, Madras and Patna. 
Read the following statements and match the right person 
with the city in which he lives. 

Ilic first letter of the name of the youngmen and the city 
they live in, is not the same. 

Pradeep and Mohan do not live at Nagpur. 

Neither Anil nor Pradeep live at Baroda. 

Mohan does not live at Baroda. 

Bharat does not live at Nagpur. 

Pradeep and Bharat do not live at Agra. 

36. Pradeep (A) Agra 

37. Anil (B) Baroda 

38. Mohan (C) Nagpur 

39. Bharat (D) Madras 

40. Naresh (E) Patna 


NON-VERBAL SERIES 


(liven below are two sets of figures, the Problem Figures and the Answer Figures marked A, B, C, I) and E. Your task 
is to find out which of the figures from A, B, C, D and E would fit in place of the que.stion-mark in the Problem Figures. 


PROBLEM FIGURES ANSWER FIGURES 

A B C D E 
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1. {(I) ebony is wo(xi while all the okhers are stones. 

2. (e) AH the others are young ones of animals. 

3. (/;) All the others arc epics. 

4. ih) All the others arc employed while a lawyer is a free¬ 

lancer. 

3. ({’) All the other animals are reared for milk. 

6. (c) All the others are instruments. 

7. (() All the others are made from wood. 

8. Ul) All the others save the user from cold. 

9. (r) The relationship is that of dimensions, small and large. 

10. (/)) Both belong to the same category. 

11. ia) The words are opposites. 

12. (h) The relationship is that of ready product and the 

process of making it. 

13. (d) One pulls the other. 

14. Uf) The relationship is that of the person and the main 

equipment with which he works. 

15. (h) The relationship is that of specific and general. 

16. (c) The relationship is that of action and its consequence. 

17. (c) Monkeys cannot see in the dark. 

18. (b) Soup is served in the beginning while the other dishes 

are served as dessert. 

19. Uf) Cockpit is a part of an aircraft while the others are 

parts of ship. ^ | 

20. (a) The others arc insects. j 

21. RIFT 22. GATE 

23. NAP 24. TAR 

25. ERN 26. FIN 

27. 28 28. 10 

29. (c) 

30. (a) 
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31. ia) (DGEACFB) 

32. (a) 33. ia) 34. (if) 

35. ih) 

36 D 37. C 38. A 

39 E 40. B 

41. B. Circle and arrow move along the five points anti¬ 

clockwise, circle changes sides and arrow changes 
direction. 

42. E. Figure inside the circle changes alternately, the outer 

ones move in three steps and aiTOw-heads change 
direction. 

43. C. Circle is shifting to the other end changing direction, 

I the other figure moves along three points turning up 

and down. 

44. C. The figure rotates clockwise, lines inside change 

comers and one small line is added. Circles are 
repeated right and left alternately. 

45. A. The main figure has a clockwise rotation, circle 

moving along three points and triangle hopping in and 
out changing direction. 

46. D. In the upper line, the last figure becomes first and in 

the second one, they interchange places, 
i 47. B. Triangle tilts and moves along with the plus sign along 
three points; arrow goes right and left and the circle 
up and down. 

48. D. The position of legs and eyes changes alternately. 

Anns are coming down and hands are up and down 
by turns. 

49. E. One extra line is added to the basic figures by turns. 

50. C. One extra square is added with a diagonal in the 

opposite side. 
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TEST OF REASONIN&-III 


SYLLOGISM 


TYPE I 

In the followinf^ statements, a situation has been ex¬ 
plained in a few sentences followed by a conclusion You 
have to say whether the conclusion: 

(a) necessarily follows from the statements. 

{b) is only a long drawn one. 

(c) definitely does not follow from the statements. 

(d) is doubtful as the data provided is inadequate. 

Note: Your answers should only he in the li^ht of the state¬ 
ments given. 

Statements: 

1. 1. Sharda and Saraswati are very intelligent girls. 

2. Both, Sharda and Saraswati are two different 
names of the goddess of learning. 

Conclusion'. Girls named after the goddess of learning? are 
always intelligent. 

(a) □ {h) □ (r) □ (i/) □ 

Statements: 

^2. 1. Salman Rushdie, in one of his books, has made 
rather unsavoury remarks about our late Prime 
Minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi. 

2. His book. The Satanic Verses, was much criticized 
by the supporters of Islam. 

Conclusion: Rushdie is an audacious self-centred man who 
wants to gain popularity by muck-raking. 

{a) □ {h) □ (r) □ {d) □ 

Statements: 

3. 1. Legal acts and ordinances have many flaws. 

2. Criminals often get released due to legal tech¬ 
nicalities. 

Conclusion: Law lacks wisdom. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (^/) □ 

Statements: 

4. 1. Film stars push their sons into the film world in 

order to make them continue their celluloid 
heritage. 

2. Most of the sons prove to be flops. 

Conclusion: It is not essential that sons should inherit the 
talent of their fathers. 

(a) □ (h) □ (r) (J id) □ 

Statements: 

5. 1. Young persons generally do not know what to 

expect from life and what they should do. 

2. Raman is a young man. 

Conclusion: Raman has rather confused notions about fu¬ 
ture. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) □ (J) □ 

Statements: 

6. 1. Popular public figures get surrounded by crowds 

wherever they go. 


2. Paras loves to wander along roads and parks just 

for the heck of it. 

3. Paras became a popular celebrity overnight when 
her first movie was released. 

Conclusion: Paras must be paying the price of her loss of 
privacy. 

(^/) □ ib) □ (c) □ id) J 

Statements. 

7. 1. All newspapers publish crossword puzzles. 

2. They do not offer prizes for the winner. 

3. The solutions are published in ijie next issue. 
Conclusion: These puzzles are actually brain-teasers for 

passing one's time pleasantly. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ (d) J 

Statements: 

8. 1. Players are usually under tension when the game 

starts. 

2. Jerry has taken his position to play the final match 
of chess. 

Conclusion: Jerry must be very tense. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) IJ id) □ 

TYPE II 

In making decisions about important questions, it is 
desirable to be able to distinguish between ‘.strong' argu¬ 
ments and ‘weak' arguments so far as they are concerned 
with the question. ‘Weak' arguments may not be directly 
related to the question, may be of minor importance or may 
be related to some trivial aspect of the question. Each ques¬ 
tion given below is followed by arguments numbered / and 
II You have to decide vhich of the arguments is ‘strong' and 
which is ‘weak'. Then decide which of the answers given 
below and numbered (a), (b), (c). (d) and (e) is the correct 
answer. 

(a) Only I is strong. 

(/?) Only II is strong. 

(c) Both I and II are strong. 

(d) Either I or II is strong. 

(e) Neither I nor II is strong. 

9. Do discussions change one’s opinion convincingly? 

I. Yes, a situation can be seen in its true perspective 
with all the pros and cons. 

II. No, once a view-point is established, nothing can 
alter it. 

□ {b) □ (c) □ (J) □ ( □ 

10. Was the Anti-Defection Bill really needed by the 
country? 

I. Yes, It was essential to eliminate the politics of 
Aya Rams and Gaya Rams. 

II. No, freedom of thought means free shifting from 
one party to the other. 

(a) :j (b) □ (c) J (iD J (e) J 

11.1s cricket a sophisticated game? 
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I. Yes, all the players have lo be immaculately 
dressed. 

II. No, children playing cricket in lanes and parks are 
just not bothered about their clothes and other 
paraphernalia associated with cricket. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) □ Ui) □ ie) □ 

12. Has the International Girl Child’s Year really im¬ 
proved their lot? 

I. Yes, all the communication media promoted the 
cau.se of the girl child. 

II. No, the efforts lacked enthusiasm. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

13. Will the oil slick in the Persian Gulf continue to 
affect the environment for long? 

I. Yes, until the whole oil evaporates, it will continue 
to pollute environment. 

II. No, the scientists of the world are trying Iheir best 
to save environment and destroy this oil. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

14. Are green vegetables really necessary for a 
balanced diet? 

I. Yes, their contents arc essential for human body. 

II. No, those who do not take green vegetables are 
healthy too. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) fJ 

15. Mas television adversely affected the A.I.R. 
progiammes? 

I Yes, they are not adding variety to their program¬ 
mes. 

II. No, the standard of A.I.R. programmes is much 
higher in comparison to the programmes telecast 
onT.V. 

((j) □ (h) □ (c) IJ (d) □ (e) □ 

16. Are facts really stranger than fiction? , 

1. Yes, certain real events are beyond the imagina- ! 

hon of story-writers. | 

II. No, fiction is based on imagination and could not i 
be spanned while facts have their limitations. 

(«) □ (h) □ (f) □ (tO □ (t-) □ I 

TYPK III ! 

In questions ffiven below, statements ! and 2 are fol~ \ 

lowed by conclusions I and II. Taking the statements to be 
true although they may seem at variance with commonly 
accepted facts, mark your answers as under: 

(a) Only I is right. 

(b) Only 11 is right. 

(() Both I and II are right. 

(d) Either I or II is right. 

(e) Neither I nor I! is right. 

Statements: 

17. 1. All registers are files. 

2. Some files are tags. 

Conclusions: 

I. No register is a tag. 

II. wSome lags are registers. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

18. 1. All paintings are boxes. 
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2. All boxes arc colours. 

Conclusions: 

1. All paintings are colours. 

II. All colours are paintings. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (c) rj 

Statements: 

,19. 1. Some children are orphans. 

2. Some orphans are rich. 

Conclusions: 

1. Some children are rich. 

II. Some children arc not rich. 

(a) □ (b) □ (r) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

20. 1. Some shoes are gloves. 

2. All gloves are bangles. 

Conclusions: 

1. Some bangles are shoes. 

II. Some gloves arc not bangles. 

{a) □ (/?) □ (c) □ (d) □ (c) !J 

Statements: 

21. I. Some plants are bricks and the remaining ones arc 

stones. 

2. All stones arc bottles and some bricks are cups. 
Conclusions: 

1. Some cups are bottles. 

II. Some bricks are stones. 

(a) □ (b) □ {(■) iJ (d) □ (e) iJ 

Statements: 

22. 1. Only tho.se knives are sharp that arc not made of 

steel. 

2. All the knives that are not made of steel have 
handles. 

Conclusions: 

1. Shaip knives are not made of steel. 

II. Knives without handles are blunt. 

{a) □ (b) iJ (c) :j id) 'J ie) □ 

Statements: 

23. I. In a certain town, all families have four children 

each. 

2. 50% children are girls and 75% children go to 
.school. 

Conclusions: 

1. Each family ha.s two sons. 

II. One child in each family does not go to school. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements. 

24. 1. Pink is yellow and yellow is black white red is 

green and white is blue. 

2. Pink plus red makes white. 

Conclusions: 

I. Black plus green is blue. 

II. Yellow plus black is white. 

{a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

TYPE IV 

In the followinfi questions, a statement is followed by 
implications / and II. Imply I and // to the statement and tick- 
mark your answers as under: 

(a) Only I is implicit. 
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(h) Only II is implicit. 

(r) Both I and II are implicit. 

(d) Either I or II is implicit. 

(f) Neither I nor II is implicit. 

Statement: 

^ 25. Astrological predictions often go wrong. 

Implications. 

I. The science is not absolutely perfect. 

II. There are some mistakes or miscalculations. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) IJ (cl) □ {e) □ 

Statement: j 

26. If split in parties are motivated by powerlust, i 
wholesale defections are not morally more defensible than j 
retail defections. 

Implications. 

I. Power-lust is usually the main cause in party 
splits. I 

H. The leader of the new party has many supporters 
in the previous party. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) □ (cf) □ ie) U 

Statement: 

27. However sympathetic a Western writer is to India, 
his bread and butter onginates from the fundings of the Fleet 
Street. 

Implications: 

I. Fleet Street is the residence of financers. 

II. Indian financers are not allowed to finance the 
books published in West. 

(a) □ (h) IJ (r) □ UI) □ (e) □ 

Statement: 

28. One can be religious without being communal and 
communal without being religious. 

Implications ■ 

I. Religious pci sons have no communal prejudices. 

II. Persons engaged in communal activities know 
nothing about religion. 

(a) □ (h) IJ U) 'J UI) □ (e) □ 

Statement: 

29. African literature is predominantly a protest litera¬ 
ture, with protest against foreigners, racial discrimination 
and corruption. 

Implications ■ 

I. African writers do not write about love and beauty 
of nature. 

II. The injustice inflicted on the Africans by the 1 

whites has deeply moved the writers. | 

(^i) □ (h) □ ic) □ id) 'J (e) J ! 

Statement: | 

30. Art knows no frontiers. | 

Implications: I 

I. Artists have poor knowledge of geography. 

II. Artists do not need ‘visa' to go from one country 
to the other. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) □ □ ie) □ 

Statement: 

31. In one of his broadcasts, the Prime Minister 
regretted that all his efforts to avert the Gulf war had failed. 
Implications: 

I. When he made the above statement he had 
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decided not to make any iiresh efforts to restore 
peace. 

II. Our Prime Minister wants peace in the world. 
ia) □ (h) □ (f) (J (d)U (e) □ 

Statement 

32. Careless youngmen become responsible type of 
persons when they get mamed and have a family of their 
own. 

Implications: 

I. Responsibility is the best cure for carelessness. 

II No sincere worker is unmarried. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) □ (cf) U (e) □ 

TYPRV 

A school follows the followin}^ rules for promotion to the 
next class: 

The pass-percentage is 36%. 

Only those students will be declared ‘ passed’ who obtain 
36% marks in each subject. 

A grace of 8 marks is given to students but they must 
score 36%) marks in the aggregate. 

I If a student scores less than 36% marks in two subjects 
j the total grace of 8 marks can be given, but the student shall 
! not be given more than 5 marks in one subject. The marks 
j obtained in grand-total however must be 36%. 

I If a student gets 20% marks in one subject with 36% 

I marks in grand total, he shall get supplementary in lhai 
I particular subject. 

A student with 22% marks in two subjects and 36% 

! marks in grand total will also get supplementary in two 
I subjects. 

Students not fulfilling the conditions given above will be 
declared ‘failed’. 

Grace marks are not added to ihe grand total. 

Given below is the chart of marks obtained by students 
A,B,C.D, E, F, G and H Study the chart and tick-mark the 
answers as indicated below 
(a) Passed 
(h) Passed by grace 
(() Supplementary exam in one subject 
((f) Supplementar>’ exam in two subjects 
(e) Failed 


1 

1 


: General 

First 

1 Second | Third | 

Subjects 

English , 

Hindi 

i Educe- 

Optional 1 Optiodel 1 Optional 

- - t 

! 

- f 


' tion 


|.... . 

Max. 1 

50 

50 

50 

100 

: 100 1 100 

Marks Names] 



• 

— 

•- j" ' - 


1.9 

27 

t 

.38. 

39 j 30 

1. B, i 

17 I 

16 

.! 2.7 _ 

39 

f...2J-.l__47. 

1 .c . i 

26 

.25. 

[ 32 _ 

64 

j 62 37 

1 D ! 

.12 

28 

: ‘♦1 

24 

f 44 j_ 39. 

i ’ E i 

14 i 

21 

l 36 

38 

1 46 21 

1 

19_.i_ 

J8 

ro 

o 

38. 

; 28 1 .38 

G . 1 

24. ; 

J5 

i- 19 

48 

i-..37 X ^ 

H i 

20 ; 

18 

1 22 

28 

! 39 37 


What were the results of the candidates? 
33. A 
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34. 

(a) □ 

B 

(h) □ 

(c) □ 

(d) □ 

(e) d 

35. 

(a) □ 

C 

(b) □ 

ic) □ 

id) □ 

ie) □ 

36. 

(a) □ 

D 

{!>) □ 

(c) □ 

(d) □ 

(e) □ 

37. 

(a) □ 

E 

(b) □ 

(c) □ 

Id) □ 

(e) □ 

38. 

(a) □ 

F 

(b) □ 

(C) □ 

id) □ 

ie) □ 

39. 

(a) □ 

G 

ib) □ 

(f) □ 

(d) □ 

ie) □ 

40. 

(a) □ 

H 

(W □ 

(c) □ 

id) □ 

ie) □ 


(«) □ 

(b) □ 

(c) □ 

id) □ 

ie) □ 


TYPE VI 

At the end of the passaf^e given below, some conclusions 
have been drawn. On the basis of the study of the paragraph, 
mark your answers as under: 

A. Definitely true. 

B. Probably ifue. 

C. Can't say as the data provided is inadequate. 

D. Probably false. 

E. Definitely false. 

The hike in the prices of petroleum and petroleum 
products as a sequel to the Gulf crisis has intensified the 
inflatory trends. Transport costs have risen and goods car¬ 
riers naturally charge more for their operations; so, as a result 
of the chain reaction, the prices of almost all articles have 
been going up. Moreover, with the money supply with the 
public having increased substantially as a result of faulty 
official policies, the inflatory trend has been further ex¬ 
tended. 

41. The Gulf crisis has caused price-hike in other 
countries as well. 

AQ BQ CQ DU EQ 

42. Had the Gulf-war been averted, the prices would 
have remained the same. 

AG BG CG DG EG 

43. The main hike in prices has been caused due to 
increase in transportation charges. 

AG BG CG DG EG 

44. The policies of our officials aie absolutely perfect. 

AG BG CG DG EG 

45. After the Gulf-war, the prices will come down. 

AG BG CG DG EG 

ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS _ 

1. (r) The conclusion drawn is rather haphazard. 

2. (a) The conclusion is in confirmation with the state¬ 

ments. 

3. (b) The conclusion is drawn on a limited aspect. 

4. (a) The conclusion is absolutely reasonable. 

5. (d) The word 'generally* makes the conclusion doubt¬ 

ful. 

6. {a) The conclusion drawn naturally follows from the 

statements. 

7. (a) The reason is very convincing. 

8. (d) The word 'usually' leaves exceptions, hence the 


_ GENERAL INTSUIGENCE 

conclusion drawn is doubtful. 

9. (c) 10. (a) 11. (e) 12. {e) 

13. (d) 14. (a) 15. (e) 16. (c) 

For answering this type of questions it is suggested that 
you draw diagrams of all the possibilities and then reach the 



OR R 



NOT STEEL SHARP STEEL BLUNT 


23. (e) The number of sons and daughters in each family is 

not confirmed. The percentage 75% does not mean 
that three children from every family go to school. 

24. (a) 25. (,d) 26. (c) 27. (a) 

28. (e) 29. (b) 30. (e) 31. (b) 

32. (a) 

33. (d) The student needs 2 marks in Gen. Edu. and 6 in 

third optional but he can’t be given more than + 5 gr. 
in one suNect, hence suppl. in two subjects. 

34. (b) + Igr. in ^g and + Sgr. in second optional. 

35. (a) The candidate has scored more than 36% in all 

subjects. 

36. (d) The candidate has to appear in supplementary ex¬ 

amination in English and first optional. 

37. (e) The candidate has failed. 

38. (e) The marks obtained in the grand-total are not 36%. 

The candidate needed 1 mark more. 

39. (b) The candidate would get + 3gr. in Hindi. 

40. (b) The candidate will be given + 8gr. in first optional. 

41. B. Probably true because the Gulf-war has caused a 

world-wide crisis in petrol. 

42. C. Can’t say as there mi^t have been some other cause 

for tlie hike in price. 

43. A. The passage mentions the cause. 

44. E. The passage mentions ‘faulty official policies’. 

45. D. Probably wrong because prices seldom come down 

and then there are always the after effects of war. 
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OBJECTIVE-TYPE QUESTIONS 


Quantitative Aptitude 


The questions given below were set in the Board of 
Revenue, Orissa, Ministerial Recruitment Examination held 
in 1090. 

We are grateful to Shri Anil Kumarshee of Puri for 
sending the question paper to us. 

1. Dividing 4.2 with 0.35, one gels: 

(a) 12 (h) 1.2 (( ) 0.12 (d) 0.012 

2. Expressing as a decimal fraction, we get: 

(a) 2.3 (h) 0.23 (c) 0.023 {d) 23 

3. 6 men can level a ground in 6 days. How long will 
3 men take to do it? 

(a) 3 days (h) 6 days (c) 12 days 

(if) 24 days 

4. The numbers given are: 

3 2 3 

V, ,. Choose the correct answer. 

5 3 4 

(a) - (/»),> c>. 


3 2 

(a) 5>-3> 
/ . 3 2 

4 > 3 > 


3 3 

5>4 
3 2 

5 >3 


5. The perimeter of a rectangular courtyard is 18 
metres. If its length is 6 metres, what is its area? 

(a) 9 sq. m. (h) 9 m. (c ) 18 sq. m. 

(d) 18 m. 

6. The smallest number which when divided by 5.6,7, 
8, 9, leaves a remainder 1 in each case. The number is: 

{a) 2521 (h) 2520 (O 840 (d) 360 

7. The cost of painting 4 windows, each 1.5 metre high 
and 90 cm wide at Re 0.05 per 100 sq cm is: 

(a) Rs 270 (h) Rs 27 (c) Rs 54 (d) Rs 540 

8. 125% can be expressed as; 

(a) 12.5 (h) 0.125 (c) 1.25 (d) 0.0125 

1 7 

9. The sum of ^ of 1 rupee and of 1 rupee gives: 

(a) 50 (h) 85 (c) 0.5 rupee 

(d) 0.85 rupee 

10. By adding 4% of Rs 500 with 3 of Rs 8(K), we 


(a) Rs48 (^) Rs20 (c )Rs28 W)Rs8 

11. 50% of 40 aeroplanes were shot down. The number 
of aeroplanes escaped is: 

(a) 10 (h) 20 (c) 40 (d) 80 

12. A room is L metres long, B metres broad and H 
metres nigh. Which is the correct formula for finding area of 
the 4 walls? 

{a) Lx Bx H {h) (L+B)x H 

(c) (2L+B) X H (d) 2(L+B)x H 

11 Egression of 0.23 in terms of vulgar fraction is: 

100 ^ 90 

14. A cyclist goes from A to B at 10 km/hr and comes 
back at 15 km/hr. Find his average .speed in km/hr. 

(<i) 25 (*) 12.5 (c) 12 ((/) 13 


15. The price of sugar is increased by 25%. By what pter 
cent a man should reduce Ins consumption of sugar so as not 
to increa.se his expenditure? 

{«) 25% ih) 33 3%. (<■) X0% (<J) 20% 

16. The cost of 5 chairs and 10 tables is Rs 290 and cost 

of 10 chairs and 5 tables is Rs 280. Find the cost of each 

table. 

(a) Rs IS {h) Rs20 (c) Rs 38 (d) Rs 19 

17. 13iere were only two candidates in an election. One 
got 62^/r voles and was elected by a margin of 144 voles. The 
number of voters were: 

{a) 5(K) {h) 6(X) (c) 700 (r/) SOO 

IS. ^ih of the pole is in mud: ^ in water and rest 18 

metres is above water. The length of the pole is: 

(rt) 50 metres (h) 54 m (() 60 m 
id) 64 m 

19. “A” works twice as much as “B” can do. If both of 
them can finish a work in 12 days, “A” alone can do in: 

(a) 20days(/7) 24days(c) i8days(^/) 16days 

16.6 VT. ITic missing number is: 

166 

{a) 0.1 {h) 1.00 (r) 0.01 id) 10 

^ 3.5x3.5-0.35x0.35 

3.5+0.35 

(a) 3.05 (6) 3.15 (r) 0.315 id) 31.5 

2 ^ 

22. ^rd of a number when multiplied by ^ih ot the same 

makes 338. The number is: 

ia) 618 ih) 624 (r) 626 id) 676 

23. A passenger .'landing on a railway platform finds 
that a train 200 metres long crosses him just in 18 seconds. 
The speed of the train in km per hour is: 

ia) 36 (h) 40 (r) 66^ id) 90 

24. Find the least number of soldiers in a regiment such 
that they stand m rows of 10, 15 and 25 and form a perfect 
square. 

(a) 900 ih) 1600 (r) 2500 (d) 400 

25. Expressing ^ as jxirceniage we get: 

[a) 25% ih) 30%. (r) 60% (d) 75% 

26. The cost of 5 pens is equal to the selling price of 4 
pens. Gain or loj s per cent will be: 

(a) gain 20% (h) gain 25%^ 

ic) Ioss207r id) ro.ss25% 

27. A shopkeetxir marks his goods at 20% above the 
cost price. He allows his customers 10% discount on ready 
cash. His profit percentage will be: 

(a) 8% ih) 10% (r) 12% (d) 16% 

28. A sum of money doubles itself in 10 years at simple 
interest. In how manv years would it treble ilseltV 

ia) \0 (h) ]5 (0 20 id) 25 

29. The area of a square is 1296 sq metres, then its 
perimeter will be: 
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(a) 36 m {/?) 36 sq.m. (r) 144 m 

{(J) 144 sq.m. 

30. 40% ot I he populaiion of a town arc men and 35%- 
arc women. If the number of children is 20,(X)(), then the 
number of men will be: 

(a) 3200 (h) 32,(X)0 (() 3,20,000 

Uf) 320 

31. I^'ind u number which is divisible by 15, 18 and 25 
and IS a perfect square. 

ia) 225 {h) 450 U ) 400 (d) 900 

32. A number is exactly divisible by II, but when 
divided by 5, 6, 8 separately leaves always the same 
remainder 1. The least number will be: 

ia) 154 ih) 143 (r) 132 id) \2\ 

33. In an examination 52V( of the candidates fail in 
English and 42% fail in mathematics. If 17% fail in both the 
subjects, find percentage of candidates who pass in both the 
subjects. 

{a) 21% ih) 22^/f ic) 23% id) 25% 

34. When 75% ol a number is added to 75, the result is 
the number aeain. llic number is: 

ia) LM)' ih) 3(X) (r ) 360 id) 450 

35. 6(X) IS 25% of: 

ia) 120 ih) 150 (r) 2400 id) 24,000 

36. The ratio of milk and water in 55 litres of adul¬ 
terated milk is 7 : 4. How much water must be added to 
make the mixture’s ratio 7 : 6? 

(a) 5 kg ih) 10 kg (c) 15 kg id) 25 kg 

37. The compound interest on a certain sum of money 
for 2 years at 5% is Rs 328.1'he sum is: 

(a) Rs3,0(X) ih) Rs 3,600 

ic) Rs 3,200 id) Rs3,4(K) 

38. By selling 120 apples, a fruit seller gains the cost of 
20 apples. His gain per cent is: 

(a) m Ih) 16% ic) 20% (d) 16 

39. The H.C.F. of two number', is 96 and their L.C.M. is 
1296. If one of the numbers is 864, then the other is: 

(a) 72 Ih) 64 6 ) 144 Id) 11664 

40. At what rate per cent (simple interest) will a sum of 
money double itself in 16 years? 


la) .50% Ih) 5% 


Ic) 6 '% Id) 10% 
4 


ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. la) 2. Ih) 3. (c) 4. (c) 

.5. (t) 6. («) 7. Ih) 8. (cT 

9. Id) 10. (u) 11. Ih) 12. Id) 

1.3. Ih) 

14. (c) .Suppose the distance between A and B is X knri/hr 
Time taken to travel from A to B at a speed of 

10 km/hr = hour 

Time taken to return from B to A at a speed 
of 15 km/hr = 


4. (c) 
8 . ((■)' 
12. Id) 


Average speed = j Q+y^ 

2x lx 

Ix + ix .5x ^ 30 

■~'30 ”30 

15. id) Suppose his expenditure = Rs 100 


Increased expenditure = 12S 
To keep his expenditure at Rs 100, he should 
reduce his consumption by 20% 

(20% of 125 = 25; 125 - 25 = 100) 
ih) 

ih) Suppose total voters = 1000 
62% of 1000 = 620 

Other candidate gets 1000 - 620 = 380 votes 
Margin = 620 - 380 = 240 
If margin is 240, total votes = 1000 
If margin is 144, total votes = 600 


[irgin IS I 

ic) 19. ic) 20. ic) 

id) 23. id) 24. ic) 

(c) Suppose C.P. of 1 pen = Rs 5 

C.P. of 5 pens = Rs 25 
S.P. of 4 pens = Rs 20 

, ,,, (C.P.-S.P.)x 100 

Loss% =-^ — 

_(2.5 - 2b)'x l()Q _ 
2.5 

(iv) Suppose C.P. = 1(X) 

Marked Price = 120 
Discount 10% (5f 120 = 12 
S.P. = 120 - 12= 108 
Profit = 8% 


21. ih) 
25. ic) 


= 12 km/hr 


29. (r) Side of square = V Area 

Perimeter of square = Side x 4 

Here side = V 1296 = 36 
Perimeter = 36 x 4 = 144 m. 

30. ih) 31. id) 32. id) 

33. ic) Suppose total candidates = 400 

52% fail in English = 208 
42% fail in Math = 168 
17% or 68 in both 

Total failed = (208 + 168) - 68 = 308 
Total pass in both subjects = 400 - 308 = 92 
If total number 400, total pass = 92 

I(X)xQ2 

If total number 100, total pass = - = 23 


34. ih) 35. ic) 36. ih) 

37. ih) 

38. ic) Suppose C.P. of I apple = Re 1 

S.P.= 120, C.P. = 100 
Gain = 20 

Gain% = <^-^^‘^ 


400 
or 23% 


( 120 .- 1^.100 

39. (( ) Other number = — — =144 

864 

40. ic) 


Correction 

March *91 issue Page 593 

Answer to question 15 is (c) instead of (6). 

The mistake is regretted. 

Explanation to similar question is given in the 
answer to Q. 14 in this feature. 


—Editor 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


*Read the following sentences care¬ 
fully and find out the error, if any, in 
one of the parts of the sentence. If 
there is no error the answer is (5). 

1. The birds (1) are found in 
pairs (2) but what that happens (3) to 
their offspring is (4) unknown. No 
error (5). 

2. Unfortunately for me, (1) the 
root of my father wrath (2) did not 
always lie (3) in my misdemeanours 

(4) . No error (5). 

3. It does not behove in those (I) 
who themselves arc wallowing in ill- 
gotten (2) wealth to preach homilies on 
austerity (3) to the destitute masses (4). 
No error (5). 

4. Indians have (1) proved lime 
and again that they were (2) capable of 
doing things (3) as well as.anybody in 
this world (4). No error (5). 

5. A true Indian (1) is unlikely to 
re-emerge unless (2) proper climate is 
created (3) for his survival (4). No error 

(5) . 

6. It is from this what (1) a 
thought occurs to me (2) that human or 
animal (3) evolution is no different 
from a political movement (4). No 
error (5). 

7. Concurrent with (1) this 
programme, educational institutions 
(2) may be urged to inculcate (3) 
patriotism in each and every one of its 
pupils (4). No error. 

8. If one (1) wants to learn (2) 
anything, he has (3) to be amongst 
other artists (4). No error (5). 

9. The country is (1) fighting the 
rich countries of the (2) world against 
their (3) bid to restrict excess to the (4) 
latest inventions and writings. No error 
(5). 

10. Needless to say (1) the 
padayatra turned out to be (2) as 
wonderful an experience as he had (3) 
predicted it will be (4). No error (5). 

*In each sentence below, a word is 
printed ip italics. Below the sentence 
four words are given. Find out 
which of these four can substitute 


the word in italics without changing 
the meaning of the sentence. 

11. Those who man government- 
run shops also have their palm greased. 

(a) rule 
(h) administer 

(c) operate 

(d) control 

12. The wail of the call to prayer 
flouted over the darkened streets. 

(a) soaked 
(fc) hovered 

(c) drifted 

(d) jumped 

13. The incident was a grim 
reflection of the bizarre things that go 
on in the village. 

(a) picture 
{h) portrait 
(r) comment 
id) summary 

14. The man lived in a dilapidated 
house made of mud and bricks. 

{a) crumbling 

(b) crashing 

(c) old ^ 
id) joint-family 

15. To some people on the lookout 
for a fast buck, black magic piovidcs 
hloominf* business. 

(a) dirty 
(h) illegal 

(c) flowery 
id) flourishing 

""Below each word in italics four 
choices are given. Pick up the one 
that best expresses the opposite 
meaning of the word in italics, 

16. asceticism: 
id) pleasure 
{b) joy 

(c) trance 
id) bliss 

17. offer. 

(a) beg 
ib) borrow 
(c) request 
id) snatch 

18. innocence 
ia) mischief 


ib) sin 
(r) crime 
id) guilt 

19. avoidance 

ia) passion 

ib) pursuit 

U ) possession 
id) power 

20. insert 
ia) district 
ih) extract 
(r) contract 
id) pull 

^In each sentence below, three 
words have been printed in italics 
and are numbered (a), (b), and (c). 
One of these words may be mis¬ 
spelt. Find out the word that is 
wrongly spelt. If all the three words 
are correctly spelt, the answer is id) 
i.e. all correct. 

21. During the past few 
decadesia), to an extentib), Indians 
have benefittedic) a great deal from 
this game. All correctid). 

22. But then, currentlyia) the 
situation is so volatileib) that this small 
tremoric) will also be difficult to sus¬ 
tain. All correctid). 

23. This is an imprassiveia) and 
moving book, matureib) and 
halancedic). All correctid). 

24. They should be remem- 
heredia) for the devotionib) they gave 
to thieric) country to fulfil their own 
destiny. All correctid), 

25. His work .seems to assumeia) 
new dimentionsih) after his death, for it 
is pointed in message and guilelessic). 
All correctid). 

*Read the following passage careful¬ 
ly and put the most suitable word in 
the blanks. For each blank four al¬ 
ternatives are given: 

It is a sight (26) can no more forget 
than a house on fire. Our feelings 
towards moths (27) what they arc, it is 
all the (28) surprising that superstition 
should connect the moth so much less 
(29) the butterfly with the (30) of the 
dead. Who says a cabbage-grower has 
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any feeling (31) butterflies? And yet in 
(32) it is to butterfly rather than to the 
moth that is assigned the ghostly (33). 

26. (a) one 
(h) each 
(c) anybody 
id) nobody 

27. (a) is 
(ft) was 
(c) being 
id) are 

28. (£/) more 
(h) same 
(c ) less 
id) much 

29. (a)io 
{h) than 
(c)then 
id) into 

30. (a) kingdom 

(b) heaven 

(c) country 

(d) world 

31. (a) for 

(b) far 

(c) favour 
id) against 

32. ia) talc 

(b) story 

(c) folk-lore 

(d) fable 

33. (tf) mask 
(b) gesture 
(V) part 
id) role 

*Read the following passage careful¬ 
ly and choose the best answer to the 
questions given below. 

We regard some activities as good, 
others as indifferent or downright bad. 
Our approval will be given only to such 
snobberies as excite what we regard as 
I lie bciier activities; the others we shall 
eiiher tolerate or detest. For example, 
most professional intellectuals will ap¬ 
prove of culture-snobbery (even while 
intensely disliking most individual cul¬ 
ture snobs), because it compels Philis¬ 
tines to pay at least some slight tribute 
u> the things of the mind and so help to 
make the world less dangerously un- 
.Mtle for ideas than it otherwise might 
have been. A manufacturer of motor 
cars, on the other hand, will rank the 
snobbery of possessions above culture- 
snobliery; he will do his best to per¬ 
suade people that those others who 
have fewer possessions, panicularly 
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possession of four wheels are inferior 
to those who have more possessions. 
And so on. Each hierarchy culminates 
in its own particular Pope. 

34. Our approval is given to such 
snobberies as: 

(<i) excite us 

(b) we tolerate 

(c) satisfy us only 
id) none of these 

35. Most professional intellec¬ 
tuals are: 

ia) admirers of culture-snobbery 

(b) fellowers of individual cul¬ 
ture-snobs 

(c) indifferent to all snobberies 
id) practitioners of selective 

snobberies 

36. The word/words nearest in 
meaning to 'philistine' is: 

ia) scholarly person 
(b) contented person 
(r) broad-minded person 

(d) uncultured person 

37. The Philistines can help to 
make the world less dangerously un¬ 
safe by: 

ia) practising some snobbery or 
the other 

(b) avoiding difficult ideas and 
culture-snobs 

(c) paying slight respect to the 
things of the mind 

id) accepting the role of mind 
whole-heartedly 

38. For a car manufacturer, the 
highest snobbery is: 

ia) possession of culture-snob¬ 
bery only 

(b) possession of cars as well as 
culture-snobbery 

(c) possession of cheap four- 
wheelers in laige numbers 

id) none of these 

39. The word ‘hierarchy’ stands 
for: 

ia) publicity 

(b) manufacturer 

(c) organisation 

(d) union 

40. The opposite of‘persuade’is: 
ia) warn 

(b) restrain 

(c) dissuade 
id) discourage 


ANSWERS 


1. (3) delete ‘that’ because it is not 

needed. 

2. (2) ‘my father’s wrath’ is the cor¬ 

rect usage. 

3. (1) preposition ‘in’ is not required. 

4. (2) ‘that they are’ because the sen¬ 

tence and its spirit refer to the 
present situation. 

5. (5) No error. 

6. (1) ‘that’ instead of ‘what’ is the 

proper usage. 

7. (4) ‘one of their pupils’because the 

possessive pronoun ‘their’ 
refers to plural noun i.e. educa¬ 
tional institutions. 

8. (3) ‘one’instead of‘he’is the cor¬ 

rect usage. 

9. (4) ‘access’ (opportunity) instead 

of ‘excess’ (immoderation) is 
required. 

10. (4) ‘Would be’ because the event 

refers to future indefinite in the 
past (perfect) 

11 . (r) 

12. (b) 

13. (c) 

14. ia) 

15. id) 

16. ia) 

17. ic) 

18. id) 

19. (b) 

20. (b) 

21. (r) (benefited) 

22. id) 

23. ia) (impressive) 

24. ic) (their) 

25. (b) (dimensions) 

26. (a) 

27. (c) 

28. (a) 

29. (h) 

30. (d) 

31. (d) 

32. (f) 

33. (c) 

34. (a) 

35. (a) 

36. (d) 

37. U) 

38. (d) . 

39. (c) 

40. (c) 



OBJECnVB-TYPB QUESTIONS 


GENERAL AWARENESS 


The following (/ucstions were 
asked in the BSRB (Madras}—P.O. 
Exam held on 24.2.9!. We are grateful 
to Miss K. Revathy of New Delhi and 
Mr Himanshu Kumar ofMej^hi (Bihar) 
for sending these questions 

*Tick-mark the correct answer out 
of the choices given below each 
question. 

• I. The 19% Olympic Games are 
proposed to be held at which of the 
following cities? 

(a) Tokyo 
(h) Manchester 
(r) Melbourne 
(d) Atlanta 

2. In the seven nations summit 
held in July 1990, which of the follow¬ 
ing countries opposed western aid to 
USSR economy? 

(a) USA 
(h) France 
(r) Germany 
(d) Japan 

' 3. Which of the following is 
NOT directly related with the Bodo 
problem? 

(a) Bihar Govt 
(h) Central Govt 
(c ) Assam Govt 
(d) Bodo Students Union 
4. Which of the following 
countries was not allowed to par¬ 
ticipate in the Xlth Asian Games held 
at Beijing? 

(a) Kuwait 
(h) Malaysia 
((’) S. Korea 
(d) Iraq 

• 5. Which of the following best 
defines what “inflation” is? 

(t/) It is comparative figure 
showing cost of living, 
production prices etc as com¬ 
pared with a base year. 

(/>) It is an economic measure to 
stifle competition—selling 
below cost to get control of 


market. 

(c) It is deliberate reduction in 
the value of home currency 
in relation to foreign curren¬ 
cy. 

(d) It is undue increase in quan¬ 
tity of money in proportion 
to purchasing power as a 
result of excessive issue of 
money. 

6. Who Was elected the Pnme 
Minister of the caretaker government 
of Pakistan, immediately after the dis¬ 
missal of Ms Benazir Bhutto? 

Ghulam Mustafa Jatoi 
(/>) Yakub Khan 

(c) Tanvir Ahmed 

(d) Ghulam Ishaq Khan 

7. Jennifer Capriati is associated 
with which of the following games/ 
sports? 

(a) Tennis 
(h) Badminton 

(c) Athletics 

(d) Swimming 

4 8. Which of the following artists 
is a nominated member of the Rajya 
Sabha? 

(a) Ravi Shankar 
(h) Satish Gujaral 
(r) M.F. Hussain 
(d) Ramanand Sagar 

9. “National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration”, is the space or¬ 
ganisation of which of the following 
countries? 

(a) USA 
(h) USSR 

(c) China 

(d) England 

10. The Asian Games arc or¬ 
ganised after a gap of how many years ? 

(c/) Three 
(h) Five 
(c ) Four 
(d) Six 

• II. “Bhil” tribe is mainly settled 
in: 

(a) Assam 


(h) Bihar 

(c ) Madhya Pradesh 
idf Sikkim 

^12. Which of the following is 
NOT an agency of the United Nations 
Organisation? 

ia) World Intellectual Property 
Organisation 

(h) Organisation of Economic 
Co-operation and Develop¬ 
ment 

(c) International Bank for 

Reconstruction and 

Development 

(d) International Labour Or¬ 
ganisation 

13. “Cold Fusion” is a term re¬ 
lated with which of the following 
fields? 

(a) Political science 
(h) Geology 

(c) Medical science 

(d) Nuclear science 

14. “International Athletic Permit 
Meet” was organised in which of the 
following cities in September 1990? 

(a) Atlanta 

(b) Beijing 

(c ) New Delhi 
(d) Paris 

• 15. “Higher than Hopes” is a 
biography of which of the following? 
(a) Nelson Mandela 
(h) Walter Sisulu 

(c) Bishop Tutu 

(d) Mother Teresa 

16. Boundaries of which of the 
following States do not touch the boun¬ 
daries of Gujarat Stale? 

(a) Rajasthan 
(h) Madhya Pradesh 

(c) Maharashtra 

(d) Uttar Pradesh 

17. Which of the following best 
defines the term “Escape Velocity”? 

(a) It is minimum velocity re¬ 
quired to cross a particular 
gravitational field. 

' ih) It is the unit of velocity by 
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which a spacecraft travels 
after crossing the earth’s 
gravitational field 
(c) This is the speed in which a 
satellite moves to remain 
fixed above a point on 
equator. 

{d) This is the speed by which 
sound waves of high fre¬ 
quency travel from one point 
to another. 

»18. Which of the following books 
is NOT written by Mulk Raj Anand? 

(a) The Bride’s Book of Beauty 
(h) Coolie 

(r ) Confessions of a U)ver 
(d) The Judgement 
19. "‘Subroto Cup” is associated 
with which of the following 
games/sporls? 

{a) Badminton 
OW Football 
(r) Cricket 
(d) Hockey 

•“20. Which of the following repre¬ 
sents the pcriixl of 8th Five Year Plan? 
(a) 1986-1991 
(h) 1990-1993 

(c) 1991-1996 

(d) 1992-1997 

21. Which of the following repre¬ 
sents the growth in Gross Domestic 
Product during 1988-89 at factor cost, 
at constant prices ? 

(a) 5.3% 

(h) 8 % 

(r) 9.5% 

(d) 10.4% 

•22. Famous “Dilwara Jam 
Temples” arc located in which of the 
following States? 

{a) Bihar 

{h) Madhya Pradesh 
(r) Rajasthan 
(d) Gujarat 

23. Who among the following is a 
cricket player? 

(a) Manoj Prabhakar 
(h) Biihadur Prasad 
(r) 7xnia Ayrton 

(d) LimbaRam 

• 24. Tendu leaves are mainly 
produced in: 

(ai Madhya Pradesh 

(b) Orissa 

(c) Maharashtra 

(d) Karnataka 

25. “Arjuna Awards’* are given for 


distinguished services in which of the 
following fields? 

(a) Motion picture 
(h) Music 
(O Stage Acting 
(d) Sports 

26. Alla Rakkha is a famous: 

(a) painter 

(h) sitarist 
tabla player 
(d) sarod player 

27. How much amount has been 
approved by the Planning Commission 
for investment during the Eighth Five 
Year Plan period? (Rs 000 crores) 

{a) 510 
ih) 561 
610 
(d) 650 

^28. “International Literacy Day” 
is observed on which day? 

(4) 8th September 
(h) 5th September 

ic) 2nd October 

id) 14th November 

29. Who among the following is 
not involved to the Krishna river water 
dispute? 

(a) Andhra Pradesh 
(h) Kerala 
U) Maharashtra 
(d) Karnataka 

• 30. Which of the following is not 
a cash crop? 

(a) cotton 
(h) tea 

(c) rubber 
id) potato' 

31. Amman is the capital of which 
country? 

{a) Iraq 
(h) Iran 
ic) Jordan 

(d) Egypt 

•■32. The “Niagara Falls” are 
situated in which country? 

(a) Japan 
(h) England 
(c) South Africa 
{d) USA 

33. With which of the following 
statements is C-DOT related? 

(tf) This is the name of the 
fighter planes purchased by 
India from France. 

(h) This is abbreviated name of 
Centre for Development of 
Telematics. 


(f) This is the name of the sub¬ 
marine purchased by India 
from USSR. 

(d) This is the name of the Firm 
in Sweden which manufac¬ 
tures Bofors guns. 

34. Which of the following books 
and authors is wrongly matched? 

(a) As You Like It—William 
Shakespeare 

(h) Dr Zhivago—Boris Paster¬ 
nak 

(c) Gocxl Earth—Jonathan Swift 
id) Between the Lines—Kuldip 
Nayar 

• 35. Who is the chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission of India? 
{a) Dr M.R. Srinivasan 
{bi DrP.k. lyangar 
(c) Dr Raja Ramanna 
Dr Abid Hussain 

36. Which of the following 
countries is not a regular supplier of oil 
to India? 

(a) Saudi Arab 
(/O England 
(^■) Indonesia 
{(f) Kuwait 

37. Which of the following is 
NOT a function of Liver ? 

(fl) To excrete bile 
ib) To control blood pressure 
(c ) To destroy worn-out blood 
corpuscle 

id) To store glycogen for future 
use by the body 

38. As per the latest estimates, 
which country is the biggest producer 
of sugar ? 

ia) Brazil 
(h) France 
(c) Banglade.sh 
India 


ANSWERS 


1. 

id) 

2. id) 

3. 

ic) 

4. id) 

5. 

(a) 

6. {a) 

7. 

ia) 

8. (a) 

9. 

(a) 

10. (c) 

11. 

ic) 


12 . 

(a) & ih) 

1.3. 

id) 

14. U ) 

15. 

ia) 

16. id) 

17. 

ia) 

18. id) 

19. 

ih) 

20. (c) 

21. 

id) 

22. ic) 

23. 

ia) 

24. (a) 

25. 

id) 

26. (c) 

27. 

ic) 

28. (a) 

29. 

(c) 

30. (d) 

31. 

ic) 

32. id) 

33. 

ih) 


34. 

ic) (Pearl Buck is l 

the author) 

35. 

ib) 

36. ih) 

37. 

ib) 

38. id) 
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Descriptive Questions 


The following are the answers to 
the questions set in the Descriptive 
Paper set for the BSRB, Patna (Cleri¬ 
cal Cadre) examination held on Dec 
23.1990. 

We thank Mr Shiva Priya and Mr 
Krishna Kumar Kama, both afKishan- 
ganj (Bihar), for sending us the ques¬ 
tion paper. 

Rich and Poor 

Q. 1. ‘‘In our day-to-day life we 
find that some people are richer than 
others. This is not desirable.” Do you 
agree? Give various possible reasons 
for your viewpoint. 

Ans. In no country in the world 
are all people rich or all poor or all 
belonging to the middle class, that is, 
those who are neither very rich nor 
extremely poor. There are groups of 
people who are very well off; there are 
others who belong to the upper middle 
class and of course in countries like 
India there are a large number of poor 
people who find it hard to make both 
ends meet. Like the existence of dif¬ 
ferent categories of people and of 
people having different complexions 
and different physical features, this is 
not a matter of human choice. In other 
words, we have to accept the realities 
because variety in looks is ordained by 
Nature. Economic status, tempera¬ 
ment, dress and food also differ from 
person to person and class to class. 
Wealth can of course be acquired 
through hard labour, proper choice of 
occupation, assistance by well- 
wishers, coupled with good luck. And 
wealth can be easily lost too, through 
waste, reckless expenditure, theft, dis¬ 
tribution of possessions among rela¬ 
tions and others. 

I don't think this phenomenon is 
undesirable. There are rich families 
and poor families, rich nations and 
poor nations, there are rich crops and 
poor crops. Coming to individuals and 
their intellectual capacity, there are rich 
minds and there are poor minds, there 
are rich natural resources and poor 


resources, a rich language and rich 
literature and also poor language and 
poor literature. As everyone knows, 
whether he is rich or poor, there can be 
a nch personality and there can be a 
poor personality. This is Nature’s way 
and human beings can do very li*tle 
about it, though enrichment and sub¬ 
stantial development of one’s per¬ 
sonality are possible through sustained 
endeavour. In many cases, it is a ques¬ 
tion of degree, not of kind. In a par¬ 
ticular set-up, like that of the USA, 
some people are described as poor (ac¬ 
cording to American standards, while 
the same supposedly poor people 
would be regarded as rich or at any rate 
belonging to the middle class, in com¬ 
parison with the vast majority of other 
people). A person need not be a multi¬ 
millionaire to be classified as “rich”; in 
poor countries even a person possess¬ 
ing a modest sum as cash assets and 
some property would be regarded as 
rich. 

The fact is that neither equality of 
incomes nor possession of precisely the 
same physical capabilities is possible. 
Glaring inequalities of wealth and of 
other material assets are not desirable. 
The basis of unrest, social turmoil, 
revolt and attempts to overthrow cer¬ 
tain leaders are all due to the ine¬ 
qualities of incomes and status. 
Jealousies and rivalries stem from ine¬ 
qualities. Sooner or later, those who are 
at the lowest end of the scale are bound 
to rise in revolt and make attempts to 
ensure an equitable distribution of 
wealth. Whether it is possible or 
desirable is another matter. The exist¬ 
ence of very rich people on one side | 
and very poor on the other, is some¬ 
times a cause of revolution, which may, 
though not necessarily, lead to violence 
and upheavals. Elimination of poverty 
is of course an eminently desirable 
goal, for there can be no defence of 
perpetual poverty and perpetual pos¬ 
session of unearned wealth. Poverty is 
a curse which it is our moral duty to 
eradicate. Complete removal of pover¬ 
ty requires redistribution of resources; 


so it is a moot point whether this aim 
should be achieved by robbing Peter to 
pay Paul. Perhaps a safer and better 
course is to provide more facilities to 
the poor so that they can shake off the 
shackles of destitution and lead decent 
lives, or at any rate have the basic 
necessaries of life. 

Inter-religion Marriages 

Q. 2. Inter-religion marriages 
have been found to be more success¬ 
ful than other types of marriage. 

(iive two arguments in favour 
and tw o arguments against the view¬ 
point expressed in this statement. 

Ans. There was a lime when mar¬ 
riages between men and women of dif¬ 
ferent religions were rare and were 
frowned upon by society, but with the 
passage of years such ftiarriages are by 
no means uncommon. 

Arguments in Favour 

1. Inter-religion marriages, (that 
is, marriages between individuals 
belonging to different religious faiths) 
promote communal harmony and un¬ 
derstanding. After all, it is not the same 
religious label that ensures 
matrimonial happiness. Inter-religion 
marriages rcllect a broader vision in 
place of a narrow restricted outlook. 
Broadmindedness generally pays 
dividends. 

2. It has been noticed that quite 
often an adult girl remains unmarried 
for quite a long time, and sometimes 
for her whole life because a suitable 
life-partner could not be found among 
the followers of the same religion and 
her parents were too orthodox to permit 
marriage in a different rcligian. Would 
it not be better, in the interest of the girl 
concerned, if this restriction is waived 
and a marriage arranged even if the 
young man has a different faith? 
Arguments Against the View 

1. Similarity of thoughts and 
beliefs, including religious beliefs, is 
generally conducive to hannony in 
day-to-day life. When the religion is 
different, arguments and counter-argu- 
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ments may sow the seeds of discord. 
Which may bring separation or divorce 
in their wake. Sooner or later, conflicts 
and sharp differences of opinion would 
arise between the husband and the 
wife. As is widely known, each religion 
has different beliefs, practices, even 
mcxles of living. 

2. India is a relatively backward 
country. In advanced countries like the 
USA, Britain and France, the religious 
faith of one’s life-partner does not mat¬ 
ter much, but in India, which is tradi¬ 
tion bound and has a conservalive 
society, an inter-religion marriage is 
bound to be disfavoured not only by 
one’s elders in the family but also by 
the community in general. Social 
mixing up would become difficult be¬ 
cause a couple which has flouted cus¬ 
tom and tradition will not be readily 
welcomed at gatherings; instead, it will 
invite adverse or even derisive com¬ 
ment. The couple concerned may thus 
be serially boycotted, or at any rate 
frowned upon wherever they go and 
become the object of meaningful glan¬ 
ces and other gestures of disapproval 
by the vast majority, especially the fol¬ 
lowers of the religion to which the girl 
belongs. 

In a society like ours it is generally 
the girl who suffers the most and whose 
life becomes miserable because of so¬ 
cial disapproval of her choice. Inter¬ 
caste marriages are now tolerated out 
of sheer necessity (frequently, suitable 
matches are not to be found within the 
same caste) but inter-religion alliances 
are not yet welcomed by society. 

Urban and Rural People 

Q. 3. People living in big cities 
are different in some respects from 
the people living in villages. Explain 
and substantiate your stand by 
giving instances and examples from 
your own experience, reading and 
knowledge. 

Ans. Undoubtedly, people living 
in cities and towns are different in 
many ways from those in rural areas. In 
fact, in most cases it is easy to distin¬ 
guish between a person who hails from 
a village and one who resides per¬ 
manently in an urban area, by noting 
his looks, mode of dress, his dialect, his 
culture, his general intelligence, his 
knowledge of things, his tastes and 
preferences, besides apparent poverty. 
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The vast majority of our people (over 
80 [ler cent) live in rural areas. Mental¬ 
ly they are not so alert as urban folk. 
They are certainly attracted by the 
glamour of cities. Thousands of them 
drift to towns in search of jobs, better 
economic opportunities and to “enjoy” 
themselves, to watch and admire the 
colour and variety of life in cities. 

There are several means of enter¬ 
tainment available in urban areas 
which arc lacking in villages. There is 
indescribable poverty and destitution 
in the villages except of course among 
the landlords whose high standard of 
living is the envy of many people. The 
poor masses get the impression that all 
people in towns and cities are rich and 
prosperous. This is of course a totally 
wrong impression. True, there is much 
greater hustle and bustle in cities, this 
presents a strange contrast to the quiet, 
complacent life in the countryside. In 
the latter case, there is utmost 
simplicity and people live close to Na¬ 
ture; they are rustic in their manner of 
living and conversation. 

I know several persons who 
migrated from villages with high hopes 
but they soon got disillusioned. Tlie 
cost of living in cities is frightfully 
high; the open air and healthy natural 
surroundings are not to be found in 
towns and cities. There is smoke and 
dust; there is intense congestion and 
much noise which would appear al¬ 
most unbelievable to a villager when 
he (or she) visits an urban area. His 
interests are narrow and his outlook is 
limited to his immediate surroundings. 
Villagers are credulous and simple, sin¬ 
cere and honest, while their counter¬ 
parts in urban areas are generally 
untrustworthy deceptive and addicted 
to urban life's artificialities. I have 
often read in books and have also pet 
sonal experience of the fact that the evil 
habit of drinking liquor is'l^ommon 
among the relatively well off people in 
both urban and rural areas. 

Abolition of Exams.? 

Q. 4. Suppose examinations of 
any type have been completely 
abolished without any substitutes. 
Write your answer by imagining the 
above situation. 

Ans. When examinations of ev^ry 
type have been abolished, teachetr^ 
have no criterion or yardstick to judge 


the students’ capacity and standard of 
intellectual and other development. 
Through examinations, class tests, 
together with viva voce tests, only a 
certain type of skill can be judged. 
Since no examination of any kind is 
held, the teachers are able to promote 
their favourites and those who manage, 
through their parents’ high contacts, to 
bring pressure on them and on head¬ 
masters or principles. Thus, undeserv¬ 
ing students are able to secure 
promotions to the next higher class. In 
the absence of a specific curriculum, 
there is some confusion. 

Examinations are a bane of a 
student’s stay in school and college. In 
the absence of any such tests, students 
feel free of the nightmare. They ignore 
studies, seldom read their textbooks, 
even skip classes because regular at¬ 
tendance makes little difference to their 
future. 

Moreover, examinations assume 
that students of the same age or age 
group have reached the same standard 
of development. This is a wrong as¬ 
sumption. Since it is no longer neces¬ 
sary to pay the same attention to the 
intelligent and the .stupid, the teachers 
can cater to the requirements of the dull 
students. Nor is it necessary for a 
teacher to handle the intelligent and the 
stupid students together. Since there 
are no examinations whatever, teachers 
can take their own time to promote 
students to the next higher class. Nor is 
it compulsory for the pupils to com¬ 
plete certain courses of study within a 
specific time-limit. The general atmos¬ 
phere would be rid of psychological 
restraints. 

Then there is the tension-free 
employment market. When examina¬ 
tions were held regularly and jobs 
linked with degrees and diplomas, an 
employer had a certain yardstick to 
judge merit. Now that there is no such 
link and no degree requirement to indi¬ 
cate the standard reached by a young ^ 
boy or girl, an employer is fixe to pick 
and choose according to his own will. 
Since a candidate knows that he is free 
to use other means “sifarish”, pressure ^ 
or even bribes to secure employment, 
there would be a distinct fall in ef¬ 
ficiency (already there is very little 
efficiency in offlees). Things would 
get worse instead of getting better. 
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QUESTIONS 

’» Q. In the month of February 1991 
with which country did India sign an 
agreement for return of 280 kg of gold 
which had been taken by it just before 
the liberation of Goa in 1961? 

Ans. Portugal. 

i Q- The Chief Minister of which 
State was disqualified, by the speaker 
of the assembly, under the anti-defec¬ 
tion law? 

Ans. Goa. The Chief Minister 
was Mr Ravi Naik. 

i»Q. From which neighbouring 
country has India agreed to purchase 
all its surplus power? 

Ans. Nepal. 

'Q. During the visit of the German 
President, Mr Richard von Weiz- 
saecke, an agreement was signed to 
provide India financial assistance to 
the tune of Rs 210 crore, on soft terms. 
On what will the money be utilised? 

Ans. The money will be utilised 
for importing fertilisers and capital 
goods from Germany as also for meet¬ 
ing part of local costs of a gas based 
Power Project. 

Q. What is ‘City of Joy’? 

Ans. It is a film being made on 
the city of Calcutta. It has generated 
lot of controversy because it is 
believed that the story shows only the 
negative aspects of Calcutta thus 
creating a wrong impression about the 
city and its people. 

Q. Name the leader of the largest 
group in the newly-elected parliament 
of Bangladesh. 

Ans. Begum Khaleda Zia. 

• Q. What will be the Central Plan 
outlay for 199)-9J^ 

Ans. The Central Plan'outlay for 
1991 -92 would be Rs 42,148 crore and 
that of the Slates and Union Territories 
Rs 29,300 crore. 


Q. Highlight the “quick 
estimates” of Central statistical or¬ 
ganisation of national income and re¬ 
lated aggregates for 1989-90. 

Ans. The growth of National In¬ 
come during 1989-90, the terminal 
year of the 7ih Plan, fell sharply to 5.2 
per cent as against 11.2 per cent rise 
recorded in 1988-89. 

The National Income (net national 
product at cost factor) stood at Rs 
1,74,798 crore as against Rs 1,66,200 
crore in 1988-89. 

The average annual growth of the 
economy for the 7th Five-year Plan 
period (1985-90) as a whole works out 
to 5.6 per cent against the target of 5 
per cent. 

Gross Domestic Product (GDP) at 
factor cost at constant prices (1980- 
81) is estimated at Rs 1,97,419 crore as 
against Rs 1,87,725 crore in 1988-89. 

Q. Highlight the interim railway 
budget for 1991-92. 

Ans. The Railway Minister, Mr 
Janeswara Mishra, sought a vote-on- 
account for Rs 7,253.56 crore for the 
first four months of 1991-92 leaving 
uncovered deficit of Rs 512 crore. 
Financial results during 1990-91 
showed a surplus of Rs 173.26 crore 
against the budget propo.sal of Rs 140 
crore. 

P Q. Highlight the interim Union 
Budget for 1991-92. 

Ans. Budget deficit in 1991-92 i^ 
pegged at Rs 9,997 crore. 

—Revised budgetary deficit for 1990 
91 is put at Rs 10,772 crore as com¬ 
pared to the projected Rs 7,206 
crore. 

—Subsidies on exports, fertilisers and 
food slashed by Rs 934 crore. 

—The government will dis-invest upto 
20 per cent of its equity in selected 
public sector undeilakings in 


favour of mutual funds and fmaii 
cial institutes. 

—Defence provision has been pur ar 
Rs 16,850 crore. This is a 4 per cent 
increase. 

—The fiscal deficit to be 6.5 per cent 
of the GDP in 1991-92. 

—A provision of Rs 1500 cuuc lo 
meet the obligation of rural debt 
relief scheme. 

—Proposal to set up Bharat Bachat 
Bank to which the National Savings 
Scheme is to be transferred. 

dross lax rcvcnik' duriir.' 19^"' o' 
expected h. Rs 5S.9I/ c'»>ic 
which is Rs 802 crore less lhan the 
budget estimate of Rs 59.778 cror«‘ 

Q. What outlay has l^en fixed ioi 
the annual plan for 1990-91? 

Ans. Rs 64,717 crorc as agaiiiNl 
the original outlay ol Rs 57.017 
crore, representing a step-up ‘d’ i ^ 
percent. Of this the Centre's share is 
Rs 39,329. 26 crore and State’s share 
is Rs 25,387.54 crore. 

^ Q. What is Tarak Dham Dham? 

Ans. It is a political satire in the 
form of a video film. 

• Q. Where were the World Indoor 
Track and Field Championships held? 

Ans. Seville, Spain. 

- Q. Where is^World’s First White 
Tiger Safari Paik situated? 

Ans. Nandan Kanan Zoological 
P£^k near Bhubaneswar in Orissa. 

Q. What is Cardio-myoplasty? 

Ans. It is the temi used for an* 
(’‘peratii'H of tlie heart It done wheii 
t’.'L 1'.*;:!’! nniSv ii's weaken, ,iii'eciing m 

ability to pump. The 4-5 hours opera¬ 
tion involves wrapping a muscle 
around the heart. The muscle is taken 
from the back and transferred through 
the chest. A pace-maker is implanted 
to stiik'dale mu'-cl. and the h.ea l 
bjal 
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SPORTS 

ATHLETICS 

9th Rath Marathon 

The spectrum ranged from six-year- 
old to sixty-plus, as 700 runners 
made the 9th Rath Marathon a big 
success on February 17, 1991 at 
Jawaharlal Nehru Stadium, New 
Delhi. 

Final Results: 

Men: Suresh Pandey (Almora) 
2:25:38. 

Women: Asha Agarwal (I>elhi) 
2:40:26 

Half Marathon: 

Men: Navin Kumar (Allahabad) 
1:15:33 

Women: Tsering Dolma (Delhi) 
1:25:48. 

29th Inter-State Athletic 
Championships 

The 29th Inter-State athletic cham¬ 
pionships concluded at NIS Ground 
in Gandhinagar on March 10, 1991. 

Delhi again won the overall 
men's championship with 115 points. 
They were followed by Kerala and 
Tamil Nadu. In the women’s section 
Tamil Nadu displaced Kerala, totall¬ 
ing 65 points to the latter’s 57. 

BILLIARDS 

57th Senior National Billiards 
Championship 

42 -year-old Subhash Agarwal 
regained his rightful place in Indian 
Billiards when he inflicted a crushing 
^2442-1025 defeat on 24-year-old 
*Devendra Joshi in the final of the 
S7th Senior National Billiards Cham¬ 
pionship, held at Calcutta. 

CHESS 

Asian Junior Championship 

International Master Rogelio Bar- 
cenilla of niilippines retained the 
Koyenco Asian Junior Championship 
title when he cruised through the 
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12th round, finishing with a tally of 
10.5 points out of 12. 

G.B. Prakash of India was in 
second place. 

CRICKET 

Vyay Merchant Trophy 

Punjab lifted the Vijay Merchant 
Trophy (under-16) defeating 
Hyderabad by 198 runs in the final 
played at Cuttack. 

Vyay Hazare TVophy 

A determined West Zone lifted the 
Vijay Hazare Trophy defeating 
favourites, North Zone, by six wickets 
in the final played at Cuttack. 

New Zealand-Sri Lanka Test Series 
2nd Test: The second Test 
match, played at Hamilton, ended in 
a draw with Sri Lanka ending 74 
runs short of an improbable victory. 
To win the match New Zealand 
needed four more wickets. 

The highlight of this Test match 
was the equalling of the world record 
of seven Test dismissals in an innings 
by Kiwi wicket-keeper Ian Smith. 

3rd Test: The third and final 
Test match ended in a tame draw, 
after some anxious moments. The 
match was played in Auckland. 

The three-match series also ended 
in a draw. 

West Indies-Australia ^ 

The first Test match ended in a 
draw at Kingston, Jamaica. Vivian 
Richards, the captain of West Indies 
broke the record of 8,032 runs of 
Garry Sobers when he hit an unbeaten 
52 in the second innings. Richards 
has thus become the highest scoring 
West Indian in Test cricket history. 

FOOTBALL 

Santosh Trophy 

Maharashtra, playing the lateral 
passing game to devastating effect. 


defeated Kerala, 1-0, in an absorbing 
final of the 47th National Football 
Championships for the Santosh 
Trophy. The final was held at Palak- 
kad, Kerala. 

This was Maharashtra’s third title 
triumph. For hosts, Kerala, this was 
fourth consecutive final in the na¬ 
tional football championship. 

The fair play award, instituted 
by the West Bengal Football Referees 
Association, was won by Kerala. The 
team had received only four points 
(two yellow cards) and was adjudged 
the most disciplined team. The trophy 
has been instituted in the memory 
of the late Pankaj Gupta. 

Nizam Gold Cup 

JCT Mills, Phagwara defeated Tata 
Football Academy, 1-0, to lift the 
Nizam Gold Cup. 

HOCKEY 

Lai Bahadur Shastri tournament 

Punjab and Sind Bank emerged 
champions in the All-India Lai 
Bahadur Shastri tournament, register¬ 
ing a comfortable 4-0 victory over 
IFFCO. 

Shaheed Udham Singh Memorial 
Invitation tournament 

Punjab State Electricity Board, 
Patiala derailed the formidable 
team of Railway Coach Factory, 
Kapurthala by 4-1 to win the tour¬ 
nament. 

SNOOKER 

57th Senior National Snooker 
championship 

Maharashtra’s Yasin Merchant final¬ 
ly had his tryst with destiny when 
he won the national crown in style, 
defeating Alok Kumar of Punjab 7-3 
in the finals held at Calcutta. 

Yasin, who had won the Asian 
championship even before winning 
the national championship, thus, at 




SPORTS 


long last, fulfilled his coveted ambi¬ 
tion. 

SQUASH 

Welsh Classic title 

World men’s Squash champion, Jan- 
sher Khan of Pakistan, maintained 
his incredible run of success when 
he won his 9th consecutive tourna¬ 
ment by lifting the Welsh Classic 
title. 

In the finals he defeated 
Australian number one Chris 
Robertson 15-10, 15-9, 15-13 in 76 
minutes. 

TAEKWONDO 

National championship 

Delhi emerged champions in the 8th 
National championships which con¬ 
cluded at Thiruvanandapuram, Kerala. 

Delhi won nine gold, ten silver 
and four bronze medals tp collect 
83 points. They were followed by 
Kerala. 

Chandrakanth Arora (Uttar 
Pradesh) was adjudged the best in 
men’s section, while Shyamala (Tamil 
Nadu) was declared the best in 
women’s section. 

TENNIS 

National Hard Court championship 

Asif Ismail pocketed his first hard 
court title when he defeated 
Narendranalh, 7-5, 6-0, to win the 
men’s title. He pocketed the prize 
money of Rs 30,000. 

In the women’s section the title 
was won by Nirupama Vaidyanathan 
who defeated Sahiba Chadha 6-1, 
6 - 2 . 

The men’s double crown was 
won by Nandan Bal and Gaurav 
Natekar while the women’s double 
title was won by Nirupama 
Vaidyanath and Sahiba Chadha. 

Asian Junior title 

Sandeep Kirtane of India has won 
the junior Asian tennis title. He has 
thus become the second Indian to 
win this title. Earlier Asif Ismail had 
won this title. 


Davis Cup 

India defeated Thailand 5-0 in the 
Asia-Oceania group one clash thus 
keeping intact their clean record of 
having beaten Thais by 5-0 margins 
whenever they have met in the in¬ 
ternational team tennis event. 

Virginia Slims, of Palm Springs 
tournament 

Martina Navratilova beat the top 
seeded Yugoslav, Monica Seles, 6-2, 
7-6 to win the Virginia Slims of 
Palm Springs tournament. 

This defeat delayed the corona¬ 
tion of Monica Seles as women’s 
world number one. She had to wait 
a week before officially ending the 
3-1/2 year record reign of Germany’s 
Steffi Graf. 

US Pro Indoor championship 

Ivan Lendl came up with some big 
serves of his own to beat hard- 
serving Pete Sampras, of USA, in 
five sets in the final of the US Pro 
indoor championship. 

VOLLEYBALL 

Federation Cup 

With a demonstration of power 
volleyball, Kerala Police beat the 
defending champions, Hindustan 
Photo Films. Udhagamandalam, in 
three straight sets at 15-8, 15-9, 
15-4 in the men’s title clash of 
the 13th Federation Cup cham¬ 
pionship. 

The Indian Railways girls 
retained the women’s title. They 
defeated Tamil Nadu 15-7, 12-15, 
15-9 and 16-4. 

WEIGHTLIFTING 

National Championship 

Railways and Punjab won the men 
and women’s overall trophies, 
respectively, in the Senior National 
championships held at Ambala, 
Haryana. 

Dalbir Singh of Punjab was 
declared the best lifter in the men’s 
section and Chaya Adak of Railways 
was declared the best lifter in the 
women’s section. 


Results 

Men: 

52 kg: K. Bather (Railways) 

56 kg: R. Chandrasekharan (Rail¬ 
ways) 

60 kg: PC. Sharma (Railways) 

67.5 kg: S. Kumarsan (FCI) 

75 kg: Paramjit Sharma (Services) 
90 kg: K. Swama Muthu (Services) 

82.5 kg: Jagjeevan Singh (Services) 
100 kg: Parminder Singh (Punjab) 
110 kg: C.S. Sanjeev Mudaliar (M.P.) 

Women: 

48 kg: G. Chandrika (Tamil Nadu) 
52 kg: Chaya Adak (Railways) 

56 kg: N. Lakshmi (Andhra Pradesh) 
60 kg: K. Narasamma (Andhra 
Pradesh) 

67.5 kg: Manjit Kaur Randhawa 
(Punjab) 

75 kg: Bharati Singh (Delhi) 

82.5 kg: Jyotsna Dutta (Bengal) 
Over 82.5 kg: Varsha Paiike 
(Maharashtra) 

WRESTLING 

38th Senior National championship 

Railways won the team champion¬ 
ship in both freestyle and Greco- 
Roman categories in the 38th Senior 
National championships which con- 
ch'ded at Varanasi. 

Services finished runners-up in 
both events. 


General 

Knowledge 

Refresher 
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up-to-datCy good 
General Knowledge 
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Khanna Brothers 
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Current General Knowledge 


ABBREVIATIONS 

AHWR: Advanced Heavy Water 
Reactor. . 

AWARDS 

Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar Prizes, 
1990 

T he scientists from six disciplines 
have been selected for the pres¬ 
tigious Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar 
prizes for 1990. 

The award winners are Dr S.K. 
Brahmachari, Indian Institute of 
Science; Bangalore, in Biological 
Sciences; Dr B.M. Choudary. Indian 
Institute of Chemical Technology, 
Hyderabad, and ProfN. Sathyamurthy, 
Indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur. 
in Chemical Sciences; Prof S.K. Pal, 
Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta 
and Dr Gangan Pratap, National 
Aeronautical Laboratory, Bangalore, in 
Engineering Sciences; Dr M.K. Bhan, 
All India Institute of Medical Sciences, 
Prof R. Balasuhramanian, Institute of 
Mathematical Sciences, Madras and 
Dr S.G. Dani, Tata Institute of Fun¬ 
damental Research, Bombay, in Math¬ 
ematical Sciences; Prof G. 
Bhaskaran, Institute of Mathematical 
Sciences, Madras, and Prof A.K. Sood, 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, 
in Physical Sciences. 

National awards for Science 
Popularisation, 1991 

he national award of Rs one lakh 
for science popularisation has been 
shared by Mr Kunrakudi Adigalar, 
eminent Tamil Scholar, and the Calcut¬ 
ta based Paschim Banga Vigyan 
Mancha (PBVM). 

The national award for best 
science and technology coverage in the 
mass medics has been jointly given to 
Dr G.P. Phondke^and Dr R. Sreedher, 
both from New Delhi. They will share 
the Rs 50,000 prize. 

Dr P.K. Srinivasan of Madras and 
Dr K. Baluragi of Raichur, Karnataka, 
will share the Rs 50,000 prize for best 
efforts in science popularisation among 
children. 
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These annual awards were in¬ 
stituted in 1988 by the National Coun¬ 
cil for Science and Technology 
Communication (NCSTC). The awar¬ 
dees have been selected for their efforts 
to popularise science during the five 
year period, 1985 to 1989. The awards 
also consist of a scroll and a bronze 
medal. 

Kalidas Award, 1991 

he prestigious Rs one lakh Kalidas 
Samman has been given to 
Bharatanatyam dancer. Dr Padma Sub- 
ramaniam, for excellence in classical 
dance. 

The Kalidas Samman, instituted 
by the Madhya Pradesh government, 
also carries a citation, besides the cash 
award. 

R.D. Birla Award, 1991 

r Darab Dastur, an eminent 
neurologist, has been given the 
prestigious Rameshwar Das Birla Na¬ 
tional Award for 1991, for his outstand¬ 
ing work in clinical and experimental 
neuropathology. 

The award consisted of a momen- 
to, a citation and an amount of Rs one 
lakh. 

DEFENCE 

INS CHAKRA: Nuclear 
submarine returned to Soviets 

he Indian Navy has returned its 
sole jiuclear propelled Charlie 11 
class submarine, iNS Chakra, to^tfie 
Soviet Union,“13tS tlie expiry of its 
three-year lease. 

India had acquired the nuclear 
propelled submarine in January 1988. 
The submarine has rejoined the Soviet 
Pacific fleet at its home port of 
Vladivostok in Siberia and the Indian 
captain and crew members have since 
returned home. 

The return of the submarine puts at 
rest speculation in western countries 
that India was going in for the acquisi¬ 
tion of more of such nuclear propelled 
submarine of the higher class. 

At the time of its acquisition itself, 
the government had made it clear that 


the submarine was being acquired to 
train Indian naval personnel on the 
nuclear propulsion technology. 

The INS Chakra with a 5000 tonne 
displacement was a 94 metre long ves¬ 
sel equipped with conventional mis¬ 
siles and torpedoes. During its three 
year lease with Indian Navy, the sub¬ 
marine and its crew logged over 8,000 
hours of sailing including uninter¬ 
rupted period of sailing for over three 
months, mostly in the Indian Ocean. 

The submarine did not carry any 
nuclear weapons as repeatedly em¬ 
phasised by Indian naval officials. Its 
SS-N-7 active radar homing anti-ship 
missiles, with a range of 64 kms, were 
its most potent weapons. 

The country’s efforts to design and 
build its own advanced submarine was 
continuing and Chakra leasing had 
given a fillip to the programme. 

Third test flight of Prithvi 

nother test flight of India’s in¬ 
digenous gjirface-to-surface 
medium-range missile Prithvi was suc¬ 
cessfully carried out on February 11, 
1991 from the Sriharikota range in 
Andhra Pradesh. This was the third test 
flight of the Prithvi. 

The test launch was carried out at 
12.15 p.m. and that the flight of Prithvi 
met “all mission requirements”. 

After some initial test launches, 
user trials of the missile would be 
held—when Indian army experts 
would study its performance—before it 
is actually inducted into service. 

The Sriharikota station was 
.selected for test launches since it had a 
free Safety zone of 18 to 19 kilometres 
where there was no population and 
whole island could be used for test 
firings without harming the civilian 
population. 

DISCOVERY 

Major Indus site found in Kutch 

he Archaeological Survey of India 
has discovered one of the largest 
urban centres of the Indus Valley 













civilization at Dholavira in the arid 
Kutch district of Gujarat. 

The site located'ln about l(X) hec¬ 
tares was one of the two largest known 
Indus settlements in India—the other 
being Rakhigrahi in Haryana—and 
ranks among the first five cities, the ! 
other three being Mohenjodaro in Sind, ! 
Ganwcriwala in Bahawalpur and > 
Harappa in west Punjab, all now in ' 
Piikistan. 

I 

Dholavira is today a small and i 
sleepy village in the Bhachau laluka of i 
the Kutch district. It is situated in the ' 
north-western corner of Khadir which 
is a large island surrounded from ail | 
sides by the great Rann of Kutch. 

The present operation at the an- ' 
cient Dholavira has started making | 
startling revelations which would lend | 
new dimensions to the Indus Valley ' 
Civilization. 

i 

The proto-historic mounds here | 
were first discovered in 1%7-6S by Mr ; 
Jagatpati Joshi, fomier director-general 
of the Archaeological Survey of India. 
During his preliminary inve.-ligaiions 
he had declared it to be the largest 
Indus settlement in India. 

Further work in the area and sur¬ 
face study made by Dr R.S. Bishl of the 
excavation branch of Vadodara and his 
team amply demonstrated that it was a 
far larger and a mulli-divisional city- 
complex. 

The present excavation, being con¬ 
ducted by the same team since January 
1990 has confirmed the salient features 
of the city planning. 

The first occupants of the site were 
pre-Harappans who had left behind a 
60 to 70 cm deposit. They were 
familiar with the use of moulded bricks 
measuring 36 x 18 x 9 cm, manufacture 
of wheel and pottery decorated in dif¬ 
ferent styles. A huge mud-brick for¬ 
tification wall found was successfully 
plastered with bright clays of white and 
pink hues. The Harappans who came 
there quick on the heels used that wall. 
After a century or so, the Harappans 
added from inside a 5-melre wall with 
an elevated walk to the existing defen¬ 
ces. 

At some point of time during the 
Harappan period, the city suffered ex¬ 
tensive damage caused by a natural 
catastrophe, an earthquake or geotec- 


lonic movement of great intensity and 
suddenness. The evidence could be 
clearly seen in the walls which were 
reconstructed on a large scale. 

Indus culture maintained its classi¬ 
cal character in all spheres before 
decline set in with the arrival of a new 
set of people, probably from Sindh. 
The decline became more rapid 
probably following the desertion of the 
city by the ruler as well as the elite, 
rhose who stayed and were engaged in 
industrial activities could not live there 
for a long period. After the desertion, a 
new group of people appeared on the 
scene. Unlike their forerunners, they 
lived in circular stone houses which are 
still in vogue in Gujarat and are called 
Kudus. 

The detailed study of the site 
revealed that great forethought and im¬ 
agination had gone into the planning 
and construction of the city. 

NUCLEAR ENERGY 

Vacuum annealing furnace 
fabricated 

he Nuclear Fuel Complex (NFC) in 
Hyderabad has enabled India to 
join a select band of four countries, 
designing and fabricating the most ad¬ 
vanced v acuu m annealing furnace to 
produce zircalloy fuel tubes, a critical 
cbmpeSnent required for nuclear reac¬ 
tors. The other three countries which 
have the capability to pronounce 
vacuum annealing furnaces are the 
I USA, France and Germany. 

Obtaining the technology required 
for fabricating such furnaces from the 
countries possessing them was impos¬ 
sible, even at an enormous cost. In 
view of the increasing global supply 
restrictions on strategic equipment for 
nuclear industry, it was decided to 
design and fabricate the vacuum fur¬ 
nace in-house at NFC. 

The improved ieatures included in 
the furnace over the conventional batch 
type ones are precise temperature con¬ 
trol with high vacuum, high produc¬ 
tivity (four-fold increase in the 
anneals), 60 per cent saving in power 
and micro processor controlled 
programme cycle. 

The cost of each furnace is Rs 85 
lakh. Under the prevailing prices, im¬ 
port of each such furnace would cost 
Rs 280 lakh. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 

BARC designs new reactor 

he Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre (BARC) in Bombay is in 
final stages of designing an atomic 
reactor using “a totally indigenous con¬ 
cept". 

The reactor will be cheaper to 
build and operate than the existing ones 
and will u.se Jhorium extracted from 
Kerala’s beach sands Jnstead of the 
uranium mined in Bihar. 

The new reactor has been named 
Advanced Heavy Water Reactor 
T^HWR). 

The AHWR will retain all the 
desirable features of existing reactors, 
based on Canadian design, while bring¬ 
ing down the capital and operating 
cost. 

The Narora and Kalpakkam reac¬ 
tors use natural uranium as fuel and 
heavy water as coolant and moderator. 

In AHWR, the coolant will be ordinary 
light water while heavy water, which is 
very expensive, is required only as a 
moderator. 

Use of boiling light water ctx)lant 
will save the capital cost of heavy 
water inventory by about 30 per cent 
and reduce make-up requirements by 
90 per cent and eliminate the need for 
extensive leak-tightness in all seals and 
valves thereby further saving on cost. 

In the AHWR, steam from boiling 
light water will be used to directly 
drive the turbine to produce electricity 
unlike in Kalpakkam reactors where 
heat is transferred first from heavy 
water to light water which is then made 
to produce steam in steam generators. 

Doing away with steam generators 
will further reduce capital cost of 
AHWR, because of lower heavy water 
inventory, will produce less radioactive 
tritium by product, which is a hazard to 
the working personnel. 

The AHWR concept is seen by 
BARC as the best option to quickly 
move from natural uranium-based 
reactors to thorium-based reactors, as 
India has more reserves of thorium 
than uranium. 

Thorium by Tts^lf is not a nuclear 
fuel but India is already converting 
thorium into Uranium-233, which is 
superior to both plutonium and 
Uranium-235—currently used as fuel 
in reactors of the world. 
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In the AHWR design, a mixture of 
thorium and U-233 will be used as the 
main fuel surrounding plutonium bear¬ 
ing “seeds” placed in a few locations 
inside the reactor core. Thorium and 
the plutonium “seeds” are kept in two 
district zones to minimise plutonium 
consumption while maximising power 
produced from thorium. The design 
would also prevent accidental power 
excursions. 

PERSONS 

Nutan 

utan, the queen of emotions of the 
Hindi screen for over four decades, 
died on February 21, 1991 at the age of 
54. 

She was a very versatile actor. She 
sailed effortlessly through many roles 
ranging from the light frivolous ones 
(Tere Ghar ke Samne) to the serious 
one (Bandini, Saudagar and Main Tulsi 
Tere Aangan ki). She often carried the 
entire film on her shoulders as she did 
in Saraswati Chander, Seema and 
Sujata. 

Main Tulsi Tere Aangan ki marked 
her comeback into films after a tem¬ 
porary lean period in mid-seventies. 

Nutan was daughter of famous 
fonner actress Shobna Samarth and 
sister of actress Tanuja. 

Schwarzkopf, General H. Norman 

he 56-year-old four star general of 
the US Army, Gen Schwarzkopf, 
was the leader of the^peraTToh Desert 
Stomi, launched by USA and its allies 
to liberate Kuwait from Iraq. 

At the age of 10 he had posed for a 
photograph as a grim-faced cadet, 
saying: “Someday, when I become a 
General, 1 want people to know that 
I’m serious”. More recently, as director 
of military personnel for the US army 
in 1983, he foresaw the possibility that 
the US might fight a war in the Gulf 
and designed a contingency plan. Five 
days before Mr Saddam Hussein’s in¬ 
vasion, he was running an exercise on 
the assumption that Iraq would mount 
an assault on Kuwait. 

His career has spanned two tours to 
Vietnam and the invasion of Grenada. 
In the Gulf war he was in-charge of the 
biggest operation since the second 
world war. He is seen as a thoughtful 
soldier with an immaculate combat 
record who also had the diplomatic 


skills to hold together a coalition of 28 
countries and 6,75,000 troops. 

PROJECTS 

Project to decode ancient 
manuscripts 

project to collect and evaluate the 
scientific validity of ancient Indian 
works, dealing with a variety of sub¬ 
jects including aeronautics, metallurgy 
and chemistry, has been taken up by the 
Birla Science Centre, Hyderabad. 

Research into some of the scien¬ 
tific concepts mentioned in the 
Shastras had authenticated the scien¬ 
tific advancement of ancient Indians. 
This prompted the Birla Science 
Centre to initiate efforts to trace 
manuscripts and conduct investiga¬ 
tions for scientific assessment. 

The centre has already acquired 
manuscripts of Maharashi Bhara- 
dwaja’s Vaimanik Prakaranam 
(aeronautical science), Kritaka Vajra 
Niramonds and Jalatatva Prakarana 
(hydrology) and several other ancient 
books. 

All manuscripts, so far acquired, 
deal with scientific concepts. The 
works also draw extensively from over 
100 other works, most of them untrace- 
able now. 

SPACE RESEARCH 

PSLV fourth stage tested 
successfully 

he fourth stage of the indigenously- 
developed Polar Satellite Launch 
Vehicle (PSLV),^consisting of two en- 
^es, was successfully ground tested 
on February 25, 1991 at the test 
facilities of the Department of Space 
(DOS) at Mahendragiri, near 
Kanyak^ari. WltlTits successful test¬ 
ing, an important milestone has been 
reached for the launch of the PSLV 
scheduled in early 1992. 

Using monomethyl hydrazine and 
nitrogen tetroxide as fuel, the high ef¬ 
ficiency fourth stage, which was fired 
for the full duration of 415 seconds, 
worked as designed. 

The fourth stage of the PSLV 
developed by the Liquid Propulsion 
Centre at Trivandrum was for impart¬ 
ing additional velocity of two km a 
second to the Indian Remote Sensing 
(IRS) class of satellites just prior to 
their injection to the final Polar orbit at 






900 km height. The two engines had a 
thrust of 750 kg each. 

MISCELLANY 

India's forest cover loss ^alarming’ 

I ndia’s environmental stability is at 
stake as the country’s forest cover is 
diminishing at an alarming rate of 
47,500 hectares per annum, says a 
report of the Forest Survey of India 
(FSI) tilled “State of Forest Report— 
1989”. 

With only 11.51 per cent of the 
country’s total geographical area 
having adequate forest cover as against 
the stipulated 33 percent, the situation 
is almost reaching crisis proportions. 

The average growing stock of 
wood loo is only about 65 cubic metres 
per hectare which compares poorly 
with the world standards of 110 cubic 
metres per hectare. 

Th^ country has only 64.01 million 
hectares of actual foreTt cover as 
against the recorded 75.1 million hec¬ 
tares and out of this only 37.85 million 
hectares have over 40 per cent crown 
density forest area. 

Moreover, the average produc¬ 
tivity of Indian forest is just 0.5 cubic 
metres per hectare which is way behind 
the world average of 2.1 cubic metres. 

The 16,456 sq km increase in 
dense forest cover as a result of 
Government’s conservation efforts, 
was offset by the decrease of open 
forests by over 19,714 sq km. 

Barring the north-eastern hill 
wStates, Goa and the Union Territories 
of Andaman and Nicobar and Dadra 
and Nagar Haveli, all other States have 
less than the stipulated forest cover. 

The situation is worse in Gujarat, 
Haryana, Punjab, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Rajasthan, West Bengal and the Union 
Territories of Chandigarh, Delhi and 
Daman and Diu where the forest cover 
is less than 10 per cent of the area. 

Only Sikkim, Manipur, Mizoram, 
Nagaland, Meghalaya, Arunachal 
Pradesh and Andaman and Nicobar is¬ 
lands are self-sufficient in forest 
resources vis-a-vis the human con¬ 
sumption of its products. 

Madhya Pradesh, with 20.81 per 
cent geographical area under forest 
cover, has one-fifth of the country’s 
64.01 million hectares of forest land. 
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Improve Your Word Power 


1 ambrosia: (a) delicious food (h) birth {c ) mamage 
(d) invention 

2 backHre: (a) boomerang (h) ottend (0 defend (d) 
decline 

3 epigram: (a) saying (h) ritual (c ) custom (d) con 
vention 

4 fudge (VO donate (b) borrow (r) misrepresent 
(d) lend 

5 fantasy (phantasy): (a) dream (h) imagination (c) 
nightmare (d) accident 

6 guzzle: (a) starve (b) postpone (c) delay (d) con 

sume 

7 heist: (a) begging (b) chanty (r) donation (d) rob 

bery 

8 impromptu: (a) offhand (b) sudden (O incident 
(d) meeting 

9 inane: (a) intelligent (b) silly (O cold (J) chilly 

10 jobbery: (a) honesty (b) unfair methods (c) Irank 
ness (d) reservation 

11 kitsch: (a) genuine (b) spunous (c) showy design 


(d) poor imitation 

12 maelstrom: (ti) decision (^) determination (O con 
fusion (d) knowledge 

11 ninny: (a) simplicity (b) foolish person (( ) infancy 
(d) senility 

14 obsolete: (a) discarded (b) fashionable (O useful 
(c/) dirty 

15 penchant: (a) impartiality (b) neutrality (r) al 
tiance (d) liking 

16 quail: (a) be fearless (b) sacrifice (c) show fear (cf) 
show anger 

17 shibboleth: (a) scripture (b) fable (r) old slogan (d) 
allegory 

18 trammel: (a) hamper (b) encourage (() excite (^/) 
incite 

19 wobbly: (a) upright (b) unsteady (c) steadfast (t/) 
devoted 

20 zip(V0 (a) bend (b) fasten (c) heighten (d) move 
quickly 


ANSWERS 


1 ambrosia: (a)d(:liciou^teftil,foodofgod$ 

—In the all pervasive poison of smoke and dust^ fresh air 
has fled to other environments and is as rare as ambrosia 

2 backfire: (o) boomerang, produce unexpected result 
—^The plot backfired on the miscreants when the bomb 

exploded too soon. 

3. epigram: (^i) saymg, maxim 

—The play wpght Oscar Wilde was noted for his quick Wit 
and epigrams. 

4. Aidge(V0 (c) misrepresent, evade 

—Our manager has been Judging the issue of bonus lor 
months. 

5. ftmtasy: (b) imagination, fancy 

-^The wnter was a gifted craftsman who m hit flight of 
fantasy never ceased to be an Indian 

6. giuode: (d)eat/dniik greedily, consume (idoq^ 

-*^l imports have been guzzling India's scarce foreign 

exchange earmngs since the seventies. 

7 hebt: (rO mbbeiy, burglary, dacoity 
—The inisCTeants involved in the abenrted bank heist wm 
shot dead by the police. 

% Impromptu: (a) off^ihand. extempm, without pitpara- 

Uon. 

—^n his first and impromptu press conference, the Prime 
Mimster outlined the major pnonties of his govemment 
9. Inane: (b) silly, stupid 

—An mane remark of the speaker created a foss and form 
mthemoetntg. ^ 

> 10. Wunfen/^ ^ 

ah ofdiniiy fellow; heW becqma a 
honaut through an jndisaimwte use ct Jobbery 
11. kitach: (c)cheap/showy design or tit ^ 
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WHO’S WHO 


Appointments Etc 


Appointed; Elected Etc 

Anand Panyarachun: He has 
been appointed interim Prime Mini¬ 
ster of lliailand. 

Bhisham Narain Singh: He has 
been appointed the Governor of Tamil 
Nadu. 

L.M. Singhvi: He has been ap¬ 
pointed as India’s High Commis¬ 
sioner to the United Kingdom. 

Resigned/Dismissed 

Chandra Shekhar Prime Mini¬ 
ster of India. 

Carlos Hurtado Miller: Prime 
Minister of Peru. 

Mohd Yunus Saleem: The Gover¬ 
nor ot Bihar, he was dismissed by the 
President Mr R. Venkataraman. 

Surjeet Singh Barnala: Governor 
of Tamil Nadu. 

V.C. Shukfa: Foreign Minister of 
India following disqualification from 
membership of Lok Sabha under anti¬ 
defection law. 

Shakeelur-Rahman: Health Min¬ 
ister in the Union Cabinet following 
disqualification under anti-defection 


Bhagya Goverdhan: Minister of 
Human Resource Development fol¬ 
lowing disqualification under the 
anti-defection law. 

Sarwar Hussain: Minister of 
Food and Civil Supplies in the Union 
Cabinet following disqualification 
under the anti-defection law. 

Basavraj Patil: Minister of Steel 
and Mines in the Union Cabinet fol¬ 
lowing disqualification under the 
anti-defection law. 

Distinguished Visitors 

Richard Von Weizsaecke: Presi¬ 
dent of Germany. 

Annuar Musa: Minister for 
Youth and Sports, Malaysia. 

Rasoo Montazeb Niya' Interior 
Minister of Iran and head of the 
Iranian Parliamentary Delegation. 

Died 

Nutan: One of the most versatile 
and talented actresses of Hindi 
Cinema. She was S6. 

Pandit Balram Pathak: 
Renowned sitar exponent. He was 65. 


EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 

11 —Another test flight of India’s 
indigenous surface-to-surface 
medium range missile, Prithvi 
is successfully carried out from 
the Sriharikota range in Andhra 
Pradesh. 

13—Over one hundred men, women 
and children are killed in 
precision bombing, by the US 
airforce, on an underground air 
raid shelter in Baghdad, Iraq. 

\4 —Multinational forces continue air 
raids of Baghdad as the UN 
Council begins close-door 
debate. 

IS—Goa’s Chief Minister, Mr Ravi 
Naik, is disqualified from ''the 
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membership of the State As¬ 
sembly by the Speaker, Mr 
Surendra Sirsat, on grounds of 
defecting from the Maha~ 
rashtrawadi Gomantak Party. 

—President Bush of USA rejects 
Iraq’s pull-out offer. UN debate 
on Gulf War is put-off. 

22— Iraq agrees to unconditional pull¬ 
out from Kuwait. USA rejects 
the proposal. Ground war esca¬ 
lates. 

23— ^Prime Minister of Thailand, 
Mr Chatichai Choonhavan is 
ousted in a military coup by 
commander of the ^ai, armed 
forces, Gen Sunthoi^'Kob*^©^--'* 
pong. 


24—US-led multinational forces ad¬ 
vance into Iraq and Kuwait. 
Thousands of Iraqi troops sur¬ 
render. 

26— ^Iraq withdraws from Kuwut. Al¬ 
lies move into Kuwait. Martial 
Law is declared in Kuwait by 
the Emir.F255P255D 

27— ^Fifth parliamentary elections are 
held in Bangladesh for a popular 
government in many years. 

28— Gulf War comes to an end. 

—Bangladesh Nationalist Party, led 
by Begum Khalida Zia gets 
simple majority in the Parliamen¬ 
tary elections. 

MARCH 

2— Sri Lanka’s State Minister for 
Defence, Mr Ranjan Wijeratne 
is killed in a bomb blast. 

3— Iraq accepts all the conditions 
raised at the ceasefire talks with 
coalition military chiefs. 

4— ^The interim budget for 1991-92 
is presented by Finance Minister 
Mr Yashwant Sinha. 

—33-member Pondicherry As¬ 
sembly, which was under 
suspended animation, is dis¬ 
solved. 

5— ^Iraq formally annules its August 
2, 1990 annexation of Kuwait. 

—Congress (I) decides to boycott 
Parliament in protest against 
“spying” on the political ac¬ 
tivities of the Party leader, Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi, by two policemen 
of Haryana intelligence. 

6— ^Prime Minister Chandra Shekhar 
resigns; recommends dissolu¬ 
tion. President asks the JD(S) 
govt to be caretaker. 

7— US troops begin withdrawal 
from Saudi Arabia. 

10— ^Foreign Ministers of eight Arab 
nations which backed the USA 
in the Gulf War endorse the 
broad aims of a four-point Mid¬ 
dle East peace initiative 
presented to them by Secretary 
of State James Baker. 

11— Parliament passes interim 

' —Contm'rale in Punjab iind Assam 

P" is ^Diiiitled. 
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A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Beware of wily politicians! 

Dear Reader, 


ju^l a fnr (/r/i/s ajter tlu:> tissue of "CM" reaches their hands, most of our readers (those who are over 
the rtvji’ of 18) will have an opportunity to cast their votes in the elections for the Wth Lok Sahha and, 
in some cnse>, also for the State Assembly. At present the country's youth, with the exception of a sec¬ 
tion who arc lookin*^ for (greener pastures later in the year, are busy with their examinations. Un¬ 
mindful of the urgent needs and career priorities of theyou^h, clever, power-hungry and resourceful 
people seeking seats in Parliament or State Assemblies will probably offer plums and lollypops to 
young men and ivomcn in order to secure their votes. After all, the country's youth constitute a 
sizable chunk of the ry()-crore electorate. Their political inclinations may prove decisive in determin¬ 
ing the fate of the prospective legislators. 

Countless students are, however, already weary of self-seeking politicians; the latter promise heaven 
and earth to all and sundry at election time but forget the needs of youth soon after the electoral exer¬ 
cise is over. Like other sections of the population, the youth—in many ways more important than the 
senile, aged and tired voters—have problems requiring urgent solutions. Time is precious for them 
and the opportunities too are not to be missed. While the masses need measures to meet their basic 
physical requirements such as housing, food and drinking water, the youth require a set-up in which 
they can build their careers in a fair, wholesome and untainted atmosphere. Unfortunately, their 
problems are not being given the attention they deserve. Even a sound youth policy has not been 
evolved. 

Again, like millions of older men and women of the country, the youth too are disenchanted with the 
current set-up and those who run the Government from day to day. Each time the vote seekers 
promise speedy solutions of the youth's problems, the resultant crisis becomes deeper and more exten¬ 
sive. Ihe system of education and of the annual as well as competitive examinations continues to be 
faulty, often unfair and brimming with practices that smack of underhand practices which indicate 
disregard of merit. 

Let us all join hands to ensure that only honest, sincere, earnest, dependable people get into legisla¬ 
tures, not self-seeking, wily tub-thumpers. 

Wishing you all the best. 

Yours snu'erehf, 





EDITORIAL 


Code of Honour, Acts of Dishonour 


C i'fiics ofcotiifucf in inirious arenas of activity are in 
effect Gentlemens agreements meant to be honoured 
in both letter and spirit. These codes are readily agreed 
iifxm by the parties. But where, pray, are the gentlemen 
who would implement them in order to ensure that 
elections are free, fair and xuholly untainted by violations 
here, there and everywhere? This time, as the country 
gets set for the next round of elections, the violations of 
the code of conduct for political parties, including those 
in power, the governments at the Centre and in the 
States and also individuals in positions of power, have 
been greater than even before. 

Transfers of officials of various ranks in order to post 
supporters in key positions before the deadline and 
remove officials deemed to be hostile to the ruling group 
zvere ordered with a iKmgeance. The transfers assumed 
scandalous proportions, so much so that the Election 
Commission had to seek explanations from several 
States- -UP, Haryana, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. 

Most of the guilty Chief Ministers managed to skirt the 
issue and gave routine explanations. Only some transfer 
orders were rei'oked. 

Union Ministers, including the Prime Minister, 
were guilty of laying several foundation-stones during 
the forbidden period. The Election Commission had 
clearly stated tluit no alluring promises should be made 
by Ministers, no new schemes announced and no 
foundation stones of projects laid. But so intense was the 
frenzy of elections and so desperate the struggle for 
power that no one seemed to care about the damage 
being done to democracy, principles and norms of 
conduct by the violations. Even apparently sincere, 
honest and principled men have become victims and 
risked their reputation. Recently, some 
foundation-stones were removed. Ijaid years ago, they 
promised something but never materialised. They were 
in effect symbols of inaction, deception and dishonour. 

The Election Commission has been more in the news 
this time than it was during previous electoral exercises. 
This body warned of strict action for violations of the 
code of conduct, but many regarded such warnings as 
empty rhetoric, without solid content. As if to re^te the 
charge, and to remove the impression that the violators 


of the code could do what they pleased and gel azvay 
zuith it, the Commission announced fines for various 
categories of offences under the election lazv and the 
code, but these are nominal fines. If they are levied at all, 
they zvould just touch the surface and leave the core 
intact? What area feiu hundred rupees after all iclien 
lakhs are spent on an election? It is the general spirit of 
defiance of the code that really matteis, and it ... here 
that the leaders have been found wanting 

Even more disconcerting are the tears expressed in 
certain quarters that there might be unprecedented 
violence during the electoral battles. Have things come 
to such a pass, one might ask, that bloodshed, stabbings, 
killings and booth capturing have become a part of the 
battles of the hustings? Can an election be fair, free and 
clean if "goondas" and musclemen (one report says that 
wrestlers from "akharas" have been requisitioned for 
certain constituencies are conspicuous by their 
presence? Isn't this a matter ofsliame^ Are there to be 
wrestling bouts and physical contents, with lathis and 
bullets, or peaceful casting of votes by men and women? 
What indeed are we hending for in today's ivorld? 

Another cruel joke is the Elatoral Reforms Bill of 
which much is heard almost every year but which, for 
one reason or another, is never given the shape of a 
comprehensive legal enactment strictly enforceable by 
the courts. The last such measure in tin long series was 
the Bill introduced in the Rafya Sabha in May, 1990, 
proposing radical reforms in the existing system. As has 
often happened in the past, the measure was referred to a 
joint select committee and was allowed to lapse. 

The Bill included the contents of chapter 7 of the 
Model Code of Conduct repeatedly publicised since 
1990. For instance, it prohibits combining of official 
visits with election zvork, making use of official 
machinery, including motor vehicles and personnel, 
misuse of mass media for partisan coverage, sanctioning 
payments from discretionary funds or making ad hoc 
appointments. These restrictions zvere obviously 
unacceptable to the political leaders. So the long-oiHTdue 
reforms remain on paper and polls are held under a 
wholly defective system. When the source is tainted, how 
can wholesome water flozv from it? 





LETTERS 


READERS’ 

FORUM 

GULF CRISIS 

Like most of the Communist- 
minded inteltcctuals, even after the end 
of the Cold War you too, in your article, 
'^India's Role in Gulf Crists^' ("CM." 
April, '91) feel rwstaf\^n'c about the 
bygone bipolarity and hence don't fail 
to castigate the United States at the 
drop of a hat. 

Ihnu paradoxical it is that our 
sense of self-righteousness does not 
allow us even to see the real national in¬ 
terest and denounces the United States' 
role in the Gulf xvhile the sole respon¬ 
sibility for the war lay with the con¬ 
ceited Saddam llnssem! 

Allnhahtid Aj.iy IM'i.ilchdn 

Considering the disgraceful inci¬ 
dents of violence, war and destruction 
in the Gutj, your cover story "Dis¬ 
astrous Gulf War: Ruin, Myths (S' 
Miscalculations" (Mar '91 issue) was 
very timely. A series of resolutions 
passed by the Security Council under 
pressure of U.S. President George Hush, 
provided further evidence of the UN's 
failure and the US virtual domination 
over the world. There is no denying the 
fact that the highly boosted UN system 
is crumbling day by day and is at 
present totally under control of the 
U.S.A. 

The Lnglish port Goldsmith once 
said: "Laws govern the poor and the 
rich rule the law." This is absolutely 
true in the context of the latest Gulf 
crisis. 

jamiilpnr Bin.iy Kunitir Mishra 

In tlie "CM" Cover Feature (April 
1991) you hajye quoted Mr Ramsey 
Clark, a former US Attorney General to 
establish that the massive bombing of 
Iraq by the US-led multinational wrees 
could not be justified as absolutely 
necessary to drive Iraq from Kuwait. 

It IS quite true that the multination¬ 
al forces exceeded the limits of the use of 
force against Iraq set by the UN Resolu¬ 
tion No. b7H. Hut there ivas no other 
way to achieve the objective. Iraq an¬ 
nexed tiny, helpless Kuwait, blatantly 
violating the code of international con¬ 
duct. Mr Saddam Hussein openly defied 
the voice of the international coni- 
munit}/ and thwarted all efforts to avert 
war. Moreover, he Kept on robbing and 
destroying Kuwaiti weatth and resour¬ 
ces. Now more than SOO oil ivells in 
Kmvait are afire. The four billion bar¬ 
rels of oil being burnt every day are 
causing environmental hazards. It may 
take many months to put out all the 
fires and check the heavy loss of crude. 

The obdurate dictator must be tried 


for this irrecoverable loss to mankind 
and for all his follies so that no one in 
future may dare create such a nuisance. 
NciC Delhi Rdiwir Singh 

INDIA'S 'WORTHY"POLITICIANS 

Impoverished Indians are again to 
bear the brunt of elections at an ap¬ 
proximate cost of over Rs. 1,000 crore, 
thanks to Indian politicians; who can 
neither zifin the complete confidence of 
the people nor rule in a coalition for five 
\ years, uie last election was held only 17 
' months ago. Thus the ninth Lok Sabha 
' had a very short life, and the Chandra 
; Shekhar regime lasted only four months! 

i Shim la Veerendra Tangri 

i The manner in which the Lok Sabha 
j quickly passed (on March 12) the bill 
; seeking to provide even members who 
I have served as M.P.s only for one year, 

\ with pensionary and other benefits is an 
insult to our democratic system. There 
I is no sendee anywhere in the world 
j which entitles a person to receive full 
; pension after just one year of service. 

1 This bill will impose an additional bur¬ 
den of Rs. 3.75 crore per annum on the 
national exchequer at a time when the 
' country is facing a severe economic 
I crisis. 

\ Athgarh Sudhansu Sekhar Mishra 

I // ortunatrly, the Ptesideni of India hUb 
! with-held his assent to the bill 
j Editorl 

I Ei?en in the days of Julius Caesar 
I the credibility of a political climber was 
; suspect. As Shakespeare aptly stated: 

: "When he once attains the upmost 

round, 

j He then into the ladder turns his 
i back. 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the 
base degrees 

By zvhich he did ascend." 

Kunmd P. Siva ram Prasad 

I REt PRESS 

'Freedom of the Press' has been a 
controversial issue among the intellec¬ 
tuals. It has its own glamour in a 
democratic country nke India. The 
reality is that no press can be complete¬ 
ly free. It has to be under control either 
of the Government or of the in¬ 
dustrialists. If controlled by the Govern¬ 
ment, the press can't play the role of a 
watch-dog which is imperative for a 
healthy society and an oven democracy. 
And if it is under control of an in¬ 
dustrialist, one cannot expect impar¬ 
tiality. 

An impartial news analysis or 
editorial rarely appears in newspapers 
or magazines. A free press is possiole 
only where readers go through 
neivspapers and magazines which are 
competitors. In such circumstances, 

1 truth may come out after the news 
I reports and editorials are compared and 


verified carefully. 

Patna Ravi Ranjan Kumar 

EROSION OF DEMOCRACY 

In view of the ^oss politicisation 
of the jubematorial office, I feel that it 
would be best for Indian democracy if 
the office of the Governor were 
abolished. The dignity that was once as¬ 
sociated with this high office is now a 
thing of the past. The recent sordid 
devaopments in Bihar and Tamil Nadu 
have demonstrated that self-respecting 
and honest persons cannot continue in 
this office with dignity. Only persons 
who can act as stooges of the Delhi Dur¬ 
bar flourish in this post. 

i^ambalpiir Manoj Pujari 

The Neiv York-based "Human 
Rights Watch" has given a correct ver¬ 
dict on the issue of alienation of 
minority groups in India. The BJP's 
promise to build a Ram temple, if voted 
to power, can only stoke the fire. 

Cannot the Election Commission, 
or a new body created for the purpose, 
prevent such blatant and harmful 
politicisation of religion? 

New Delhi Bharti Chohan 

Tin downfall of the Chandra Shek¬ 
har Government was predictable and 
natural. Since formation it had to 
depend upon the Congress Party for its 
survival. 

Although Mr Chandra Shekhar 
flouted the norms and moral values by 
imposing President's ride in Assam and 
Tamil Nadu and deposing the Governor 
of Bihar, his decision to resign should be 
welcomed for it ivas based upon convic¬ 
tions. He no longer alloxved the Con¬ 
gress to use him as a puppet and bring 
the political uncertainty to an end. 

There was no alternative before the na¬ 
tion but to go in for fresh polls. 

Pallia Infan Ahmad 

"C.M." FEATURES 

I am a regular reader of the "C.M.". 
Diis magazine is really a key to 
knowleage for every reader. Accept my 
hearty thanks for publishing of this 
knowledgeftd magazine. It is a matter 
of great pleasure that you are aware of 
what regular readers want in each issue. 

I am greatly impressed by its printing 
and high standard. 

Kaithal Deepak Sharma 

The 'Readers' Forum' of the "C.M." 
has a unique style. In other magazines, 
only letters of appreciation get priority 
but even a critical letter can get a place 
in the 'C.M.'. Thus it is truly the 
"Readers' Forum". I have not been a 
regular reader of the "C.M." but when¬ 
ever it has come into my hands, I could 
not leave it without going through all 
the features and other contents. 

Gorakhpur R. Narayan 
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Stage Set for Elections 

REPARATIONS are in full swing 
for the general elections. The i 
Chief Election Commissioner fears 1 
widespread violence but indicated 
that every possible step would be 
taken to ensure a free, fair and peace¬ 
ful poll in all parts of the country. 
Violence had become a nationwide 
phenomenon. 

Assembly Dissolutions: In a bid 
to take full advantage of the confus¬ 
ing and fluid situation in the country, 
several States decided to dissolve 
their Legislative Assemblies and 
asked the Election Commission to 
hold simultaneous elections with 
those for the Lok Sabha, scheduled 
for the third week of May. 

In some cases, such as those of 
Tamil Nadu, Pondicherry, the legisla¬ 
tures had been dissolved earlier and 
the entities put under President's 
rule; in other cases, it was a political 
manoeuvre following the loss of 
majority by the ruling party (as in 
Haryana) or the aim was to out¬ 
manoeuvre the opposition and the 
political allies and supporters (as in 
the case of UP where the Mulayam 
Singh Yadav ministry had a majority 
in the Assembly but to resolve a 
political crisis, dissolution of the As¬ 
sembly was recommended). The ; 
Governor dissolved the House on 
April 4. The Chief Minister continues 
as caretaker C.M. 

Crisis in Haryana: The latest in- j 
stance of President's rule being im- | 
posed on a State under Article 356 ! 
because the Constitutional j 
machinery had broken down was 
that of Haryana which was 
brought under President's rule on 
April 6 through a Central notifica¬ 
tion. 

There was a political crisis in the 
State as a result of Chief Minister Om 
Parkash Chautala's refusal to secure 
a vote of confidence and establish his 
majority in the Assembly. He had be¬ 
come Chief Minister again in a sud¬ 
den development on March 22 
following his re-election as parly 
leader. But he lost his majority fol¬ 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


lowing the disqualification of three 
MLAs by the Speaker under the Anti¬ 
defection Act. He then recommended 
Assembly dissolution, but the op¬ 
position did not favour the idea of his 
continuing as caretaker C.M. 

Kerala decided to go in for simul¬ 
taneous poll, so did West Bengal 
where the State Assembly was dis¬ 
solved on March 31. This followed 
the advice of the Communist-led 
ministry to the Governor, although 
the Assembly had about a year of 
its term still to go. That was the first 
time the State Assembly was dis¬ 
solved without completing its 
term. 

W. Bengal: On the same day 
(March 31) the West Bengal Govern¬ 
ment asked the Election Commission 
to hold simultaneous elections to the 
State Assembly with those of the Lok 
Sabha. 

The Chairman of the ruling Left 
FVont in West Bengal disclosed that 
all the constituents of the Front had 
agreed to advance the Assembly 
polls by about 10 months. These are 
now to be held simultaneously with 
the Parliamentary poll. The State 
Cabinet later endorsed the decision. 
Asked why the elections were being 
advanced, a Left Front leader said 
apart from the expenditure it would 
be difficult for the political parties to 
prepare for two elections in such a 
short time. In the case of the CPM the 
party workers would have to prepare 
for the party Ctingress to be held in 
Madras in Dt'cember. 

Left Parties’ New Policy 

FCTIC negotiations have al¬ 
ready started among various 
j political parties for formation of al¬ 
liances to enhance their prospects of 
seizing power A notable factor this 
time IS that for the first time the lef¬ 
tists too are willing to share power at 
the C entre if no single party secures a 
majority. 

I The National Council of the CPI 
! has ciecided to join a Civilition 
: government in the CVntre if the Na- 
1 tional iTont and 1 .eft alliance is voted 
‘ to power in the Lok Sabha elections. 
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This would be a significant departure 
from its past policies. 

The CPI leader, Mr Indrajit 
Cupta, explained that events in the 
last few months had made it clear 
that extending support from outside i 
was not enough to form a stable 
government, ll was e.ssential to lx* an 
active partner to provide stability ' 
and dispel the people's fear of J 
governments which come and go 
The CPI decidexi on three polilical , 
objectives- establisliinent of a coali- 
tion governmeni of the belt and Na¬ 
tional Front alliance at the C entre, i 
with a common minimum I 
programme, defeat of the HJI’and the 
Congress; tind increasing the reprt*- 
sentation of the I.elt fore es in the Lok 
Sabha. The Teft and National Front 
alliance could provide a third alter¬ 
native to the nation. The assessment 
was that the 13|P, despite all its expec¬ 
tations, was not in a position to form 
a governmeni in the Centre. Fie felt 
the “C ongress stock" had gone 
down According to him, Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi had playt'd a dubious role in 
the Bofors issue and his Ministers 
had misled I’arliament with false 
statements. 

The C'Pl veteran claimed that the 
Left has come to rc'present stability 
today because it did not shift its stand 
for narrow partisan interests. The 
Communist parties stood solidly 
by its commitments and prin¬ 
ciples. 

CPM's Stand on Coalition: CPM 
pohtburo member Harkishan Singh 
Surjevt disclosed on March 25 that the 
final decision whether to take part in 
a coahtu^n government in the Centre, 
in cast" the National Front and Left 
parties alliance was voted to power, 
would be taken by the Central Com¬ 
mittee after the elections. At present 
the party decision since 1%7 not to 
join a coalition government unless it 
was in a position to influence policy. 
Still stood. 

Mr Surjeet kept the door open in 
case the party changed its mind 
about joining in government, by 
saying that the Left bt'lieved that it 


would be in a better position to in¬ 
fluence the National Front govern¬ 
ment this time. 

/ The CPM leader believed that 
' even if the Left did not join the i 
government but supported it from 
outside, the Communists would be in 
a position to influence the National 
Front rhe Left parties together 
would contest between 150 to 170 
Lok Sabha seats, with the CPM get¬ 
ting the lion's share, by virtue of 
being in power in two States. This 
party announced on April 8 that it 
would contest 71 seats—seven more 
than it had fought in 1989. Last time 
the CPM had won 32 seats, mostly 
from West Bengal. 

Mr Surjeet, the CPM leader, felt 
confident that the Left and the Na¬ 
tional Front would defeat both the 
Congress and the BjP. He categorical¬ 
ly denied that his party would have 
any truck with the Muslim League in 
Kerala. Entering into an alliance with 
them would encourage lawless ele¬ 
ments among the other communities. 
Moreover, the CPM's decision not to 
align itself with the Muslim League 
or any other communal element had 
paid rich dividends during the recent 
District Council polls in Kerala. The 
CPM has no plans to associate itself 
with separatist elements in any 
area, such as Punjab and J. and K., 
or those who threatened to disturb 
the unity and integrity of the 
country 

EC Firm on Conduct 
Code 

T he Election Commission has 
seriously considered the enforce¬ 
ment of the model code of conduct 
for political parties and candidates 
even before the announcement of the 
poll schedule for the mid-term elec¬ 
tions to the Lok Sabha. 

According to the code, which is 
normally binding only on the politi¬ 
cal parties, from the time of an¬ 
nouncement of elections by the 
Commission, Ministers and other 
authorities shall not announce any 
financial grants in any form or 
promises thereof. 
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( The ministers should also not lay 
foundation stones of projects or 
schemes of any kind. They should 
also not make any promise of con¬ 
struction of roads and provision of 
drinking water facilities. The code 
says that Ministers should not make 
any ad hoc appointments in govern¬ 
ment or public undertakings. The 
commission was of the view that 
thCsSe activities should be avoided as 
they may have the effect of influenc¬ 
ing the voters in favour of the party in 
power. 

The code also stated that Mini¬ 
sters should net combine their official 
visit with electioneering work and 
shall not make use of official 
machinery or personnel during elec¬ 
tioneering. Government transport, 
including official aircraft, vehicles, 
machinery and personnel, shall not 
be used for furtherance of the interest 
of the party in power. 

The setting of an outer time-limit 
for completion of the election process 
and the constitution of a new House, 
by the President, could be construed 
as sufficient notice for the polls and 
the Commission thought it proper to 
enforce the code with effect from 
April 2. During 1989 the Commission 
had continued the ban on transfer of 
officials connectcHd with polling duty 
in the interregnum between the Lok 
Sabha polls and the elections to the 
State Assemblies, even though the 
dates for the Assembly polls had not 
been announced. 

Biju Patnaik’s Threats 
and Warnings 

T he aging, deeply disappointed 
and fnistratcd Chief Minister of 
Orissa, Mr Biju Patnaik, has become a 
controversial figure by raising the 
issue of autonomy for the States and 
imposition of curbs on the powers of 
the Centre vis-a-vis the States. In an 
angry speech on March 28 he ap¬ 
peared to have launched a seces¬ 
sionist movement; he warned that if 
the neglect of the backward but 
mineral-rich State of Orissa con¬ 
tinued, it might be forced to start a 
movement for secession from the 
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Union. Later, he denied having made 
this demand and contended that he 
had asked for a fresh debate on the 
powers of the States and the urgency 
of granting greater autonomy to the 
constituent units as a way out of the 
problem. 

He cautioned that "if I do not 
revolt, the people of Orissa will 
revolt." While denying that he 
wanted to embarrass the National 
Front (of which he is a member), he 
charged that the lop)sided priorities of 
the Union Government and a power- 
hungry bureaucracy had facilitated 
the emergence of secessionist move¬ 
ments in the country, as is evident 
from the Jharkand and the 
Gorkhaland movements. 

Among his major grievances are 
stated to be: the Union Government's 
failure to expand the railway net¬ 
work in Orissa despite repeated as¬ 
surances that the needful would be 
done; the coal wealth of the State had 
not been fully exploited and the 
Faradeep port had not been dredged 
despite promises. 

Several other States have also 
been complaining of neglect. These 
States have been upset over the exces¬ 
sive centralisation of power at the 
Centre and the disregard of regional 
interests. The States have been unable 
to get the best out of thei r own resour¬ 
ces because of the Centre's unsym¬ 
pathetic attitude. 

NF ‘Secessionist Front’ 

T he National Front should now 
formally be called the "seces¬ 
sionist front", Mr M.J. Akbar, the 
Congress spokesman, said on April 1. 
The AGF wanted self-determination 
for Assam; Mr Biju Patnaik, the Oris¬ 
sa Chief Minister, had given an open, 
blatant and unprecedented call for 
secession; and Mr M. Karunanidhi, a 
member of the NF presidium had 
backed Mr Fatnaik in his reported 
intention to secede from India. 

"If this is the level to which these 
irresponsible leaders of irresponsible 
parties can go to even before the Lok 
Sabha elections, we can imagine 
what chaos and disintegration will 


visit India if by some misfortune they 
get another opportunity in office", 
Mr Akbar added. 

Reiterating the demand for the 
dismissal of the Orissa Chief Mini¬ 
ster, Mr Akbar said that the Prime I 
Minister's response of writing a letter 
to Mr Biju Fatnaik was wholly in¬ 
adequate to meet the situation. 
"Here is Mr Patnaik behaving like 
another Simranjit Singh Mann and 
the Centre does nothing about it", 
he said. 

The Prime Minister, he said, al¬ 
leged that huge amounts had been 
"frittered away". Mr Pranab Muk- 
herjee, contesting this allegation, as¬ 
serted that no amount had been 
frittered away. Foreign loans were 
used to import petrol and 
petroleum products, fertilisers, 
edible oil and technology to build a 
fertiliser plant, power plants, 
refineries and to widen the produc¬ 
tion and export base. 

The Janata Dal in the last 15 
months had "committed five 
economic sins", Mr Pranab Mukher- 
jee alleged. It had taken India 
towards bankruptcy; it had allowed 
double-digit inflation from Decem¬ 
ber 1, 1989, to March 16, 1991, a 
period of 68 weeks and inflation 
touched 12.5 per cent. It had 
destroyed all anti-poverty prf)gram- 
mes; it had not created a single job 
during this period; and it had 
betrayed the people in respect of the 
"tall promises" it had made about 
waiving off loans. 

Split in AGP; Mahanta 
in Trouble 

FTER several months of internal 
squabbles and rivalries between 
the two top leaders, the Asom Gana 
Parishad, Assam's ruling party for 
nearly five years, formally split on 
April 5. The dissidents, headed by Mr 
P. Baruah and Mr Brigu Fhukan, 
described their group as the "real 
AGP" and provisionally called them¬ 
selves as the AGP (Reconstituted). 
They removed Mr P.K. Mahanta from 
the party leadership and even served 
notice on him why he should not be 



I expelled from the primary member- 
I ship of the party. A bitter struggle has 
I begun for the party's election symbol 
j and also the AGP's membership of 
I the National Front Presidium seat. A 
I 27-mcmber ad hoc executive was 
formed to carry on the party manage¬ 
ment. Mr Mahanta was accused of 
"betraying" the party cause. 

The dissidents have filed an ap¬ 
peal before the Chief Election Com¬ 
mission for recognition as the real 
AGP. Mr Phukan has been elected as 
Working President and Mr Dinesh 
Goswami (former Union Minister) as 
the Vice-President. The Mahanta 
group has also held consultations to 
counter the rebels' move. Charges of 
betrayal and corruption were made 
against Mr Mahanta. He was also ac¬ 
cused of adopting "double stand¬ 
ards"—making different statements 
in Delhi and Guwahati. 

Mr Mahanta however denied on 
April 7 that there was any split in the 
AGP. 

Tell-Tale Census Data 

I NDIA'S census, 1991, a three-week 
long massive exercise next only to 
that carried out in China last year, has 
brought out several notable facts 
about the general conditions and 
progress of the country in certain 
arenas. 

Population: The latest figures 
shov/ that the country's population 
has touched 844 crore, just 160 mil¬ 
lion short of the one billion mark. In 
1981 the figure was 683,329,097; the 
population has now risen to 
843,930,861, showing a 23.5 per cent 
increase. 

The census does not project 
figures about the probable growth in 
numbers in the next decade, but it 
bccomc's evident that unless there is a 
dramatic reduction in the growth 
rate, the population will be about one 
billion by the end of the century. 

It is estimated that about 16 per 
cent of the world's population is in 
India—second highest in the world, 
next only to that of China. The rest of 
the world, according to UN statistics, 
numbered 4,439 million, with China 
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alone accounting for 1160 million. 

Sex Ratio; The male population 
as on March 1,1 was 437,^2^, 
and of females 406,332,^32.3 he lower 
percentage of women has become a 
cause of concern in many quarters It 
shows neglect of girls and of women 
in general. Kerala, with 1040 femah's 
per 1,0(X) males, as shown in the latest 
census, is the only State in the 
country with a sex ratio favourable to 
females. Himachal Pradesh has a sex 
ratio of 996-1,0(X), with a tonslanlly 
increasing trend from 1941 onwards 
Himachal is also approaching the 
position of being considc'red a State 
with a sex ratio lavourable to 
women. 

There are .some States and Union 
Territories where the sex ratio has al¬ 
ways been below the all-India figure 
of sex ratio I’hese are- Assam, 
Haryana, run|ab, Ka)asthan, UP, 
West Bengal, ( handigarh and Delhi. 
The sex ratio in the country as a 
whole has been generally adverse to 
women 1 he ratio has declined over 
the years 

Density: The density per .square 
km has risen to 267 in 1991 against 
216 in 1981. Delhi Union Territory is 
now the most densely populated area 
with 6319 persons per .sq km, Chan¬ 
digarh with .3620, Punjab with 401 
and 1 laryana with 369 

Literacy Rate: Interestingly, the 
literacy rate has shown an increase 
from 48.S6 per cent in 1981 to 52.11 
per cent in 1991 3'he male-female 
break-up of 1991 figures shows 63.86 
per cent literate males and 39.42 
literate females m the country. This 
time the ligures of literates were col¬ 
lected for literal y level from 6 years 
and above (formerly the starting 
point was four years) Kerala tops the 
list among the States, with 90.59 per 
cent literacy rate. 3amil Nadu comes 
next with 63.72 per cent. Among the 
least literate States are Rajasthan 
with a literacy rate of 38.81 per 
cent. 

Progress in Foreign 
Relations 

Bangladesh: Leaders of both 


India and Bangladesh have ex- j 
pressed hopes of improving their , 
mulihil relations in the coming | 
months Bangladesh's new Prime I 
Minister, Begum Khaleda Zia, stated ! 
on March 31 that resolution of all | 
pending bilateral differences would 
mark the beginning of a nev^^ era of 
friendship with India. She con- | 
veyed the hope in a talk with the 
Indian Foreign Secretary, Mr 
Du bey, who met her at Dhaka on , 
March 31 

Mr TXibey delivered a personal . 
message of goodwill from Prime 
Mini.ster Chandra Shekhar to Begum i 
Zia. 1 ndia, the message sta tetl, wou 1 d , 
like to work in close cooperation to , 
evolve a mutually beneficial relation¬ 
ship to resolve all the outstanding 
problems at all levels, including the , 
political level. 

On her part, while reciprocating | 
the good wishes and hopes of cor- j 
diality, specifically mentioned the 
issue of Ganga waters, stating that 
the people of her country's northern j 
areas were facing acute water , 
shortage because of the start of the 
"lean season". She urged the early , 
transfer of Teen Bigha corridor to , 
Bangladesh which has hcvn a long¬ 
standing problem. 

The Indian Prirnt' Mini.ster, in his 
message, recalled several initiatives 
taken by the late President Ziaur Rah¬ 
man to improve relations between 
the two countries. It was President | 
Zia who had sponsored the SAA RC 
formation. 

Ties with China Improve: There 
has lately been an improvement in 
India's relations with China. This 
was indicated by the Chinese Prime ' 
Minister Li Peng in a statement to the 
Chinese National People's Con- i 
gross—the country's Parliament, on ; 
March 25. He claimed that C hina had 
entered one of the "finest periods of ] 
ties with the neighbouring ! 
countries". The establishment of sus 
tained and stable friendly relations 
not only conforms to the fundamen¬ 
tal interests of our two peoples but | 
also contributes to peace and stability ' 


of the entire region. 

Indo-Pakistan Talks: Mixiest 
advance in certain directions was 
made during the two-day talks be¬ 
tween the Foreign Secretaries of India 
and Pakistan (April 3 and 4) held in 
Delhi. Two agreements were signend 
and it was understood that military 
delegations would be sent by each 
country to the other to examine the 
question of posting army units on the 
border so as to avoid tensions and 
exaggerated reports. 

A joint statement issued after the 
talks, expressing satisfaction over the 
welcome trend, stated that the aim of 
iessiMung tensions was expected to be 
achieved. One agri'cment provided 
tor advance notice on military I’xer- 
cises, manoeuvres, troop move¬ 
ments, prevention of violation of air 
space and landing of military a in. raft 
The two Si\retaries also agreed in 
principle to resume the dialogue on 
the Siachen issue at an appropriate 
time. I .irlier, talks would be resumed 
on minor matters such as Tulbal 
navigation project, probably m |uly. 
The' Indo-Pakislan Commission to 
combat dnig trafluking .md smug¬ 
gling would also meet in July this 
year 1 he two sides discussed 
measures to raise the level of con¬ 
fidence in each othei Thre<^ siuce.s- 
sive governments in both India and 
Pakistan lia\'i* ki'jit up the negotia¬ 
tions 

India and Pakistan have main¬ 
tained tile dialogue at the Foreign 
Secretary level for the last two years 
in a bid to avmd turther tensions and 
to avert an armed conllict m any sec¬ 
tor 1 he main dispute over Kashmir 
has not been resolved; in fact, the 
militants' activity, encouraged bv 
Pakistan, continues, tiiough there 
has lately been a quieter atmos¬ 
phere. 

Ihe agreements reached this 
time—the.fourth round of talks— 
covered subjects already discussed in 
previous sessions. Fven so, it is con- 
siciered advisable to keep the talks 
going in the coming wrecks, especial¬ 
ly the Siachen problem which, until 
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recently, had become a hot issue and 
where clashes had taken place over 
strategic points. This is certainly a 
hopeful omen vis-a-vis the future of 
the sub-continent. 

Family Planning Fiasco 

A lthough the latest census 
figures indicate that there has 
been a fall in the average birth-rate 
during the past decade, some family 
planning experts have expressed the 
view that the Family Welfare Depart¬ 
ment should be wound up as it had 
failed to bring down substantially the 
population growth rate. All the aims 
of the drive for family planning had 
also not been achieved. The leading 
demographic expert who had ex¬ 
pressed this view was Dr Asish Bose 
who closely analysed the census 
data. 

Dr Bose favoured the grant of a 
more active role to voluntary 
women's organisations to make the 
family planning movement a success. 
1 le felt that the decline in the popula¬ 
tion growth rate from 24.7 during 
1971-81 to 23.5 percent during 1981- 
91 was "marginal". Moreover, this 
figure was generally revised up¬ 
wards when the final figures were 
given. One can always add two mil¬ 
lion pcxiple to the figure on this ac¬ 
count. 

Even without the family welfare 
programme he contended, the 
population growth rate would have 
come down because of "modernisa¬ 
tion, rising prices, more literacy and 
the housing shortage". He also felt 
that the family welfare programme 
should be brought under the Mater¬ 
nity and Child Care Health 
Programme and renamed as 
"Reprcxiuctive Health". Nehru had 
rightly put family planning under 
Health, but later (in 1966) the 
programme was bifurcated. 

Family Planning, according to Dr 
Bose, should be declared a "sick sec¬ 
tor" and handed over to an agency 
which can handle it efficiently. He 
was not in favour of creating a 
population commission because such 
a body would not be able to tackle the 


issue at the grassroots level. j 

Upsurge in Naxalite 
Activity 

A fter a short break, the Andhra 
Pradesh-based Naxalites have 
resumed their reckless depredations, 
ransacking and burning small rail¬ 
way stations, setting rail wagons 
ablaze, kidnapping people and 
demanding ransom. Naxalites, who 
extensively damaged railway tracks 
and property during the People's 
War Group CPI-ML-sponsored State¬ 
wide handh, tried to blow up a gcx)ds 
train in the early hours of March 28 
between Kazipet and Warangal, but ! 
the alert driver brought the train to a 
halt, averting a major mishap. 

The driver halted the train imme¬ 
diately on hearing an "abnormal 
sound" and found hand-made 
bombs near a bridge on the same 
track. In another incident, Naxalites 
set fire to 35 sleepers near Sir- 
napalli and Uppalavai stations on | 
the Secunderabad-Nizamabad ' 
section. j 

The resumption of destructive j 
activity indicates the failure ol the I 
State Government to tackle the | 
menace of Naxalism. In Orissa also | 
the Naxalite extremists have | 
resumed their lawless action without j 
much diffiailty. i 

War Impact on 
Himalayas 

A curious phenomenon which may 
affect future of the physical con¬ 
ditions has been reported from Kash¬ 
mir—black snow caused by soot and 
smoke from the burning oil wells of 
the Gulf region. Meteorologists are 


now studying the impact of black 
snow on the Himalayan slopes that 
could poison the streams and even 
cause flash flcKuis because of altered 
pattern of snow melt. 

The previous snow melt studies 
may be invalidated by the Persian 
Gulf War. With pollution knowing no 
national boundaries, black snow has 
fallen on the Himalayan slopes in 
Kashmir, more than 2,000 kms away 
from the Gulf. British meteorologists 
in the Gulf confirmed that westerly 
winds arc carrying pollutants from 
the oil wells as far away as the In¬ 
dian sub-continent, according to a 
report. 

The black snow could absorb 
sunlight, causing snow m the area to 
melt faster and thus disrupt the local 
climate. Swiss skiers travelling by 
helicopter to remote slopes north¬ 
east of Snnagar said that their skies 
got stuck in a black mixture of oil, 
soot and snow They dug out some 
snow' in different areas and found a 
layer, almost two inches deep, of this 
dark and oily snow. The skiers saw 
black snow at a height of about 15,000 
feet, 2,000 feet higher than the highest 
point which the plume is reaching in 
the Chilf. 

In the Gulf, smoke at about 8,000 
feet is tjiiite thick. Sunlight detectors 
1)11 board the monitoring flight's Her¬ 
cules aircraft fell to nearly zero as the 
scientists flew through the plume. 
British meteorologists monitoring 
the smoke plume .said they had seen 
black rain in the Gulf and if the 
pollutants were carried to highland 
areas they would fall as black 
snow. 
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Soviet Majority for 
Union 

R Mikhail Gorbachov has ex¬ 
pectedly won a favourable vote 
I in the Soviet nation-wide referendum 
j held on March 17. A majority of the 
1 over 80 per cent of the nearly 200 
I million Soviet citizens who voted in 
the referendum said "yes" to 
preserve the USSR as a single State, 
official results showed. Moscow 
reports said an absolute iriajority in 
the Central Asian republics of Uz¬ 
bekistan and Turkmenistan as well as 
in Kazakhstan, Kirghistan and 
Tadzhikistan voted in favour of the 
union. In the largest republic of the 
Russian Federation, a majority voted 
for creation of an executive presiden¬ 
cy for which also polling was held, 
according to Government-controlled 
Radio. 

Mr Gorbachov described the 
plan to enhance the Russian 
presidency, now held by his rival, Mr 
Boris Yeltsin, as "very dangerous". 
Russia is by far the largest and most 
populous of the 15 Soviet republics. 

The mixed verdicts on the 
separate questions made it possible 
for both Mr Gorbachov and Mr 
Yeltsin to claim victory. Mr Yeltsin 
spoke strongly in favour of the Rus¬ 
sian presidency. The Soviet leader 
said republics voting "no" in the 
referendum might pursue secession 
under the Soviet law. However, the 
law requires a lengthy waiting period 
and says any secession must be ap¬ 
proved by the national parliament. 
Independence-seekers say it would 
be near impossible to achieve their 
goals by that route. 

Reports from Ukraine, the 
second largest republic, indicated a 
majority voting "yes" in the national 
referendum as well as in the 
republican referendum on whether 
Ukraine should join the union on the 
basis of its sovereignty declaration. 
The sovereignty declaration speaks 
of a concept of separate army, curren¬ 
cy and an economic system which 
substantially differs from the one 
President Gorbachov visualises. 

The governments of six small 
republics, including the three Baltic 
States, refused to approve the preser- 


vation of the Soviet Union and 
boycotted the vote. Elsewhere a vast 
majority of the Soviet citizens 
favoured preserving the union. But 
the question appeared to have been 
defeated in the northern Russian city 
of Leningrad along with the Uk¬ 
rainian capital of Kiev, where senti¬ 
ment is strong for radical reform for 
reducing the power of the Central 
Government. 

The day after the referendum, the 
first ever in the Soviet history, it 
remained unclear what political capi¬ 
tal Mr Gorbachov might try to make 
of his apparent victory. 

The Leningrad city lawmaker, 
Mr Sergei Berezensky, said prelimi¬ 
nary results showed 70 per cent of 
voters in the country's second largest 
city opposed remaining in the union. 

In Turkmenia, a republic of 3.5 
million bordering Iran and Afghanis¬ 
tan, 95 per cent of voters chose to 
retain the union. The highest turnout 
was in Turkmenia with 97.7 per cent 
voting; in Uzbekistan it was 95.4 per 
cent. 

Situation in USSR 
dangerous 

OVIET leader Mikliail Gorbachov 
admitted on April 1 that the situa¬ 
tion in the country was tense and 
dangerous. The Soviet President 
made this observation while refusing 
to remove Communist Party cells 
from the army. De-politicalisation of 
the army, the KGB and other agencies 
was one of the major demands of the 
non-CPSU political groups. The 
latest to voice this demand was Mr 
Boris Yeltsin who made it in his 
report to the full Russian legislature 
at the end of March this year at a 
Communist Party Conference. 

Mr Gorbachov claimed, how¬ 
ever, that the situation offered a good 
chance for working out Perestroika. 
The main lines of the political course 
had not been changed. 

On the role of the Communist 
Party in the army, he felt that it 
should continue to operate, relying 
on the actualities of life proving each 
day and everywhere its ability to 
positively influence the situation in 
society and to promote its stabilisa¬ 
tion as well as consolidation. The 
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main aim is to strengthen its vital 
relations with all groups of working 
people and with all sections. In this 
context, "we communists have a 
good chance to preserve and con¬ 
solidate the position of the ruling 
party", he stress(?d. He deplored the 
fact that the opposition forces were 
trying to destabilise the country. 
Some of the opposition groups ap¬ 
parently worked on the theme that 
"the worse the better; so tension must 
be pumped in society". 

Sweeping Powers for 
Yeltsin 

HE Russian Republic's full legis¬ 
lature has, as expected, fixed June 
12 as the date for direct election to the 
republic's new executive presidency. 
Until then, Mr Boris Yeltsin has been 
granted sweeping jxiwcrs which are 
likely to be confirmed when the final 
decision is taken. Mr Yeltsin had 
asked for such powers to enable him 
to rule by decree in order to pull the 
USSR's largest republic out of the 
current crisis. The legislature rejected 
the pleas made by Mr Yeltsin's op¬ 
ponents against the proposals for 
grant of wide powers Mr Yeltsin won 
the vote comfortably by 607 to 228 
votes. 

The Soviet newspapers, how¬ 
ever, described Mr Yeltsin's plea for 
sweeping powers as "sensational". 
Many quarters fear that the acquisi¬ 
tion of these powers might set him up 
as a serious rival in a head-on col¬ 
lision course with Mr Gorbachov 
who also has the power to rule by 
decree. The new executive presiden¬ 
cy, Mr Gorbachov warned, might 
mean disintegration of the Soviet 
Union. 

However, considering the fact 
that the deputies had earlier turned 
down Mr Yeltsin's plea for wide 
powers, many sources are of the view 
that Mr Yeltsin might not be able to 
challenge Mr Gorbachov effectively. 
Some people think that if Mr Yeltsin 
secures all the powei's he seeks, he 
might emerge as a strong rival to Mr 
Gorbachov on whom pressure might 
mount further for securing a direct 
mandate from the people. Both Mr 
Gorbachov and Mr Yeltsin have been 
elected to their high posts by parlia¬ 


ments. 

Another UN Blow to 
Saddam 

HE long-awaited UN Security 
Council cease-tire resolution on 
Iraq was passed on April 4. It is 
strongly worded and was obvu^usly 
dictated by the US. The vote was 12 to 
one, Indian, China and the Soviet 
Union being among the supporters. 
The only opponent was Cuba, which 
has all along opposed the UN resolu¬ 
tions on Iraq. 

The resolution seeks to punish 
Iraq severely, prevent it from raising 
its head again militarily and political¬ 
ly. It was denounced by Iraq as 
"outrageous"; and an "infringement 
on Iraq's sovereignty". The main 
points in the resolution are: Iraq is 
virtually put under UN trusteeship 
through its Secretary-General to en¬ 
sure Baghdad's good behaviour and 
to see that Iraq fulfils all the condi¬ 
tions laid down for a permanent 
cease-fire; it is the longest and the 
most extensive in scope in UN his¬ 
tory; Iraq has been directed to destroy 
all its biological, chemical and ballis¬ 
tic weapons; it must formally accept 
the existing border with Kuwait; it 
must surrender all matenal that can 
be used for making nuclear weapons; 
it must allocate a portion of its future 
oil earnings for paying compensation 
to Kuwait for the damage done to it; 
it must renounce terrorism and ac¬ 
cept a ban on import of weapons. 

In return, the US will withdraw 
its forces from southem Iraq, lift the 
economic and trade embargo and 
offe. a formal cease-fire. A UN ob¬ 
server force will be sent to ensure im¬ 
plementation of UN resolutions. 

Withdrawal of US army: It is 
understood that the US ground forces 
will be pulled out from Iraq before 
July this year, but US navy, air force 
and forward headquarters of the US 
Central Command will remain in the 
Gulf bases permanently. The bases 
are to be in Kuwait, Bahrain and 
Om^n. A patrolling vessel is likely in 
place of a permanent land base in 
some cases. As soon as a UN observer 
force arrives in Iraq, all US forces will 
be withdrawn. From a peak deploy¬ 
ment of 3/40,000 soldiers in February, 


the Pentagon is flying out 150,000 
troops a month, an average of 5000 a 
day. 

Iraq accepts peace draft 

T WO key Iraqi Government com¬ 
mittees announced on April 6 that 
Iraq would accept the tough UN 
Security Council terms for a per¬ 
manent cease-fire, which would pave 
the way for the complete withdrawal 
of US and other Allied troops from 
southem Iraq, "in order to foil the 
US-NATO conspiracy". 

The Council resolution would, 
among other things, require Iraq to 
accept its disputed border with 
Kuwait, destroy all its missiles and 
chemical and biological weapons or 
weapons facilities and all nuclear 
facilities. It will also st‘t apart part of 
its oil revenues for payment of 
reparations. 

Meanwhile, ignoring warnings 
about interference in the internal af¬ 
fairs of a member-State, the Security 
Council has condemned the Iraqi 
Ciovemment's repression of Kurdish 
civilians and demanded an immedi¬ 
ate end to it. 

The 15-nation Ccnincil voted 10- 
3, with Yemen, Cuba and Zimbabwe 
opposing, and India and China 
abstaining, on a fresh move for an 
open dialogue within Iraq to ensure 
resptvt for the Iraqi citizens' human 
and political rights. 

The vote came after a long debate 
in which many delegates pointed out 
that under the UN Charter, the Coun¬ 
cil is forbidden to interfere in the in¬ 
ternal affairs of member-States. India 
had suggested modifications in the 
resolution to bring it more in line 
with the competence of the Council 
under the Charter. 

India would have liked the 
Council to call upon Iraq to create the 
necessary conditions which would 
permit the refugees to return to their 
homes in safety and dignity. 

The Soviet Union supported the 
draft, despite early reservations. The 
Soviet and western delegates sought 
to justify the resolution, citing the 
beginning of an exodus of Kurds and 
other Iraqi civilians to Turkey and 
Iran. 
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Iraqi forces put down 
rebels 

RESIDENT Bush's prestige in Iraq 
suffered a setback even as Mr Sad¬ 
dam Hussein's rose with the success 
achieved by Iraqi forces in putting 
down the rebellion against the Bagh¬ 
dad regime. The odds were heavy 
against Mr Saddam Hussein because 
of the indirect support to the rebt*Is 
given by US forces and the call 
repeatedly made by President Bush 
to the Iraqi people to dislodge Sad¬ 
dam who had brought so much 
misery to his people through the ag¬ 
gression against Kuwait. 

The event was described as one 
of the most remarkable in West Asia 
since World War II. By defeating the 
internal rebellions in both the south 
and the north, the Iraqi Government 
has averted the danger of a partition 
of the country—a major one in West 
Asia. The Iraqi forces were in utter 
disorder when their defeat came at 
the hands of the multinational forces, 
but his success against the rebels in¬ 
dicated that Mr Saddam Hussein is 
still in command of his forces and can 
mobilise them in times of need. The 
internal war was widespread, apart 
from being suppe^rted from outside, 
notably by Iran and the U.S.A. The 
Kurds and the Shias have perforce to 
accept the fact that they must, for 
quite some time, live in a Sunni- 
dominated Iraq. However, the con¬ 
test in the civil war was bitter and 
caused much damage to the country. 
At one time, quelling a Kurdish rebel¬ 
lion was deemed as a virtually im¬ 
possible task, especially after the 
defeat and demoralisation of Iraqi 
forces in February this year. 

Fears of Partition: A short time 
earlier, badly hit by a raging civil war, 
with Kurds in the northern part and 
Shia rebels in the south, Iraq laced the 
dismal prospect of a partition. Presi¬ 
dent Saddam Hussein's ability to 
completely curb the rebellion in the 
country was somewhat in doubt. The 
rebels are each fighting their separate 
battles with little or no coordination 
between them. They were fighting for 
different objectives. In the period 
since the rebellion began, the Shias 
and Kurds were making assertions 


that they did not want either a 
separate independent Shia Islamic 
republic, oi a separate independent 
Kurdistan. It was said that if the 
Kurds had been really interested in 
an autonomous status within Iraq, 
they would have accepted the 
autonomy constitution offered them 
by the Baghdad Government in 1970 
which gave them liberties, just short 
of independence, but which, after 
some hesitation they refused on the 
advice of Israel's Mossad Secret Ser¬ 
vice and the CIA. 

So the only reason why the Kurds 
would want a presence and power in 
Baghdad would be to ensure that 
Kurdistan in north Iraq gets its fair 
share of the national wealth. But the 
Shias would still like to hold px)wer in 
the national capital, ruling the whole 
country for the simple rerson that 
they constitute the majority of the 
Iraqi population. 

Major setback to U.S. 

HE U.S.A. is losing badly to 
foreign competition in numerous 
high-technology fields considered 
crucial to the country's economic fu- 
tuieand national security. The Coun¬ 
cil on Competitiveness found that in 
areas from silicon production to 
robotics, US industry is not expected 
to be a major factor over the next five 
years. 

US-made weapons used in the 
Gulf war were technologically supe¬ 
rior. But much of the success was 
generated with technology 
developed in the 1960s and 1970s 
when the US still had a commanding 
lead in most fields. 

"America's once-commanding 
lead in the critical technologies driv¬ 
ing economic growth and national 
security is being seriously challenged 
by foreign competitors", the Council 
(an organisation composed of in¬ 
dustry, labour and education execu¬ 
tives) concluded in its two-year 
study. 

The report surveyed nine tech¬ 
nology-intensive industries, ranging 
from aerospace to tele-communica¬ 
tions, and came up with a list of 94 
technologies considered crucial for 
US economic prosperity in this 
decade. In a sobering assessment, it 


found that in 15 of the 94 critical tech¬ 
nologies, the U.S. is so far behind that 
it is not likely to have a presence in 
the world market through the mid- 
1990s. 

Among these technologies con¬ 
sidered "lost" are two—display 
materials and computer memory 
chips—considered vital for develop¬ 
ment of high definition television 
sets, the next generation of TV 
receivers in which the US is trying to 
catch up with the Japanese. Other 
technologies listed in the "lost" 
column were computer circuit board 
technology and robotics and other 
automated equipment. 

Iran and S. Arabia 
Establish Ties 

ARCFi 31 was a significant day 
in West Asia because on that 
date a delegation from Iran flew into 
Saudi Arabia to establish diplomatic 
ties with that country. A similar 
delegation flew from Saudi Arabia 
into Iran to reopen the kingdom's 
embassy. 

The restoration of ties came (after 
a three-year break) through the 
mediation of Oman which pressed 
for the move as part of the Persian 
Gulf States to ensure stability in the 
oil-rich region following the Iraqi in¬ 
vasion of Kuwait and the subsequent 
disastrous war. In Teheran, official 
sources said, about 1,10,000 Iranians 
would make the pilgrimage to the 
holy city of Mecca in Saudi Arabia 
this year. 

USSR-Turkey Accord: After 
losing his position as one of the super 
bosses in the Western World (as a se¬ 
quel to the end of the Cold War), Mr 
(TJorbachov has been in search of al¬ 
lies. The first notable treaty he signed 
after the Gulf war was with Turkey 
with which he shared many postures 
and policies during the war. He 
signed a bilateral treaty of friendship 
and good neighbourliness with 
Turkey in March. Agreements were 
also signed on economic, scientific 
and technological cooperation be¬ 
tween the two nations. 

Another interesting issue dis¬ 
cussed by the two countries was of 
establishing a Black Sea economic 
zone to create a single market for 
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countries in the region. Turkish Presi¬ 
dent Ozal and Mr Gorbachov also 
agreed that the region's borders must 
remain inviolable, with solutions 
found to serve the interests of all par¬ 
ties. The Turkish leader commented 
that the geographical proximity be¬ 
tween the Soviet Union and Turkey 
made possible close economic 
cooperation between the two 
countries. 

Yugoslavia Faces civil 
war 

UGOSLAVIA faces the danger of 
a civil war and its worst crisis 
since World War 11, with the chances 
of a peaceful solution dimming, ac¬ 
cording to diplomats and Yugoslav 
politicians. The unrest that started 
when the police broke up an anti¬ 
communist rally in Belgrade has 
weakened the communist authorities 
in the key republic of Serbia, shat¬ 
tered the Federal Presidency and 
prompted the President, Mr Borisav 
Javic, to quit. 

Croatia and Serbia, the biggest of 
Yugoslavia's six republics, mobilised 
police reserves. Serbs in Croatia said 
they would break away from the 
north-western republic and many 
people fear a civil war or an army 
crackdown. 

"The destruction of Yugoslavia 
has entered its final agonising stage", 
Serbia's Communist President, Mr 
Stobodan Milosevic, said. "The situa¬ 
tion has never been more serious 
since Yugoslavia was founded in 
1918", according to a Western 
diplomat. 

Yugoslavia's crisis has been 
mounting since the communist 
leader, Josip Broz Tito, died in 1980 
after 35 years in power. Divisions be¬ 
tween the six republics have in¬ 
creased since four of them 
abandoned Communist rule in free 
elec^^ions last year. 

The latest events have caused 
particular concern because a crisis 
that was at first confined to Serbia has 
spread and cast a shadow over rela¬ 
tions between Serbia and Croatia, the 
key centres of power. The two 
republics are old rivals, have dif¬ 
ferent religions and cultures and now 
have different political systems. But 


their relationship is the backbone of 
Yugoslavia—a multi-ethnic federa¬ 
tion of 23.5 million people. 

According to another rcc, the 
country is at a critival stage of disin¬ 
tegration through a policy of 'fait 
accompli' which is being systemati¬ 
cally pursued by separatist forces, 
without regard for the country's con¬ 
stitutional order. 

Many observers say Serbia and 
Croatia could be shaping up for a 
confrontation and a decision by Serbs 
in the Kninska Krajina area of Croatia 
to secede from the republic and create 
an independent region was a 
dangerous precedent. 

President's Call: The Yugoslav 
State presidency called for a 
"democratic" solution to 
Yugoslavia's political crisis, brought 
by resignation of President Borisav 
Javic, and appealed for "the opening 
of a dialogue between legitimate 
political subjects". Political dialogue 
is the "only realistic way for over¬ 
coming the current situation", the 
statement said. 

The army has supported 
Milosevic in his efforts to keep 
Yugoslavia a socialist federation 
tightly controlled from Belgrade. The 
rival republics of Slovenia and 
Croatia said that Serbian leaders 
were only seeking the state of emer¬ 
gency to protect their hold on power. 

Afghan-Pak tension 
escalates 

S was widely feared, tensions be 
tween Pakistan and Afghanistan 
is escalating once again, with Kabul 
accusing Pakistani forces of aiding 
and inciting Afghan extremists and 
participating in attacks on Afghan 
cities, including the province of 
Khost. The Mujahideen have 
managed to capture Khost, causing a 
setback to President Najibullah. 

In a letter to the UN Secretary- 
General, Mr Javier Perez dt Cullar, 
the Afghan Foreign Minister, Mr 
Abdul Wakil, accused Pakistan of 
repeated provocation and aggression 
and saici the situation at certain 
points along the border was fast 
deteriorating. His Government had 
"information and irrefutable 
evidence" that Pakistan had 


mobilised and reinforced its forces 
along the border. 

The Pakistani ambassador, Mr 
Jamsheed Marker, denied the char¬ 
ges, saying that Islamabad was com¬ 
mitted to a peaceful settlement of the 
conflict as envisaged in the United 
Nations resolutions. Pakistani offi¬ 
cials said, during their 30-minute 
meeting, Mr de Cuellar expressed his 
"personal interest" in settling the Af¬ 
ghan question. 

Scud Attack: According to a 
report from Peshawar, Afghan forces 
on March 27 launched Scud missiles 
on Mujahideen positions in Khost, 
killing and injuring several people. 
Thirty-six Scuds landed in the region 
of Khost during one week, according 
to a leader of the Mujahideen. Scores 
oi people on both sides have been 
killed or injured in fighting and 
bombing, he said. Meanwhile, the 
Soviet Union has warned Pakistan 
against interfering in the civil war in 
Afghanistan. Mr Wakil urged the UN 
Secretary-General to exert all efforts 
to prevent the grave consequences 
that could come from the continua¬ 
tion of Pakistani attacks and aggres¬ 
sion. 

Bangladesh’s first 
woman P.M. 

S .-E. Asia's third woman Prime 
Minister in recent history was 
sworn in on March 20. The other two 
women were Mrs Sirimavo Ban- 
daranaike of Sri Lanka and Mrs In- 
I dira Gandhi, both of whom had fairly 
long spells of power. Begum Khaleda 
Zia, chairperson of the Bangladesh 
Nationalist Party (BNP) was sworn in 
as the first woman Prime Minister of 
Bangladesh. The acting president, Mr 
Justice Shahabuddin Ahmed, ad¬ 
ministered the oath of office to the 
ministers. The President's Council of 
Ministers comprises 11 Ministers and 
21 Ministers of State 

Begum Zia, whose party 
emerged as the single majority party 
in the parliamentary election, secur¬ 
ing 139 seats, (later the number rose 
to 140) stated that the major task 
before her Government was to 
rebuild democratic and financial in¬ 
stitutions destroyed by the autocratic 
regime of the ex-President Gen. H.M. 
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Ershad. Restoration of law, order and 
discipline was another prime task of 
her Government 

She souji^ht the ax)peration of all 
in implementing her party's election 
pledges and putting Bangladesh on 
the road to progress and prosperity. 
Bangladesh, a country where Mus¬ 
lims account for 90 per cent of the 
total 110 million population, will be 
the first country to have woman as 
the Prime Minister and Leader of the 
Opposition at the same time. 

Ever since the holding of the par¬ 
liamentary election, the Awami 
League chief Sheikh Hasina Wajed 
has been consistently opposing the 
transfer of power to any party, stating 
that power could be transferred only 
to a sovereign parliament to which 
the Government will be respxinsible. 

The acting president allocated 
the ministries of Establishment, In¬ 
formation, Energy and Mineral. 
Resources to Begum Khaleda Zia. Lt 
Col (Rtd.) A.S.M. Mostafizur Rah¬ 
man, who was Home Minister in the 
Cabinet of assassinated President 
Ziaur Rahman, has been given the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

LTTE seek P.L.O. Status 

AMIL Tigers fighting tor a 
separate homeland in Sri Lanka 
plan to seek international recognition 
as a liberation movement, according 
to a spokesman. The Sri Lankan 
Government said the rebel move 
should be ignored. "We will shortly 
make moves to legitimise our 
freedom struggle under international 
law, like the PLO", a LTTE leader as¬ 
serted in an interview. 

The idea was being discussed 
with many countries, including those 
in Western Europe, "who will repre¬ 
sent our case to the international 
community." He did not say what ad¬ 
vantages the Tigers would gain. The 
Palestine Liberation Organisation, 
however, has been admitted as an ob¬ 
server to international bodies and its 
representatives have been accorded 
diplomatic status in some countries. 

LTTE would also approach the 
new Government in India after the 
general elections for help to solve the 
decade-old ethnic strife in the island. 
This was indicated by the LTTE 


political adviser, Mr Anton Balasin- 
gham, and General Secretary of the 
People's Front of Liberation Tigers. 
The LTTE now feels India as a 
regional power could exert 
diplomatic pressure on the Sri 
Lankan Government for giving up 
military operations and aerial bom¬ 
bardments and going in for a 
negotiated settlement. LTTE has 
asked people in the northern Jaffna 
district not to move out of the area as 
they fear an attack by the Sri Lankan 
security forces. "Those who leave Jaf¬ 
fna will be treated as traitors and 
their families could be sentenced to 
death". Tiger sources declared. 
Despite the LTTE threat, several 
families have already left for 
Vavuniya in Jaffna district. 

Meanwhile, the "Sunday Ob¬ 
server" said more troops had been 
sent to the north for a fresh operation. 

More Bloodshed in Sri 
Lanka 

i n 1 the Tamil rebels frequently 
attacking Government forces 
and the latter detennined to push 
them out, the hostilities in Sri Lanka 
continue At least 108 Tamil rebels, 
soldiers and civilians were killed 
during 24 hours of fierce fighting 
(April 5-6) in the troubled north and 
east of Sri Lanka, according to a 
senior military official. 

TrcKips shot dead several mem¬ 
bers of the Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
Eelam (LTTE) near the northern city 
of Vavuniya, 225 km north of the 
capital. The fighting started when the 
rebels attacked the security forces. 

Helicopter gunships moving in 
to back up the troops then destroyed 
two houses where another group of 
about 40 rebels sought shelter with 
their dead and wounded. 

The rebels were stepping up at¬ 
tacks as a reaction to military succes¬ 
ses against the Tiger units in the 
second half of March and early April. 

Rebels ambushed a military 
patrol in Panchchankeni village in 
the eastern Batticaloa district and 
shot dead 11 soldiers, troops from a 
military camp nearby launched a 
counter-attack, killing 12 rebels. At 
least 25 guerillas were believed to 


have been killed in an attack on a 
rebel hideout in north-eastern Man¬ 
nar district. 

In another attack rebels 
detonated an explosive under an 
army truck in the northeastern Trin- 
comalee district, killing an officer and 
a soldier; six soldiers were injured. 
Over 40 Sinhalese fishermen were 
killed in an attack by Tigers. 

Conditional talks with 
Dalai: China 

T he Chinese Government has not 
changed its policy towards the 
Dalai Lama and would still welcome 
his return and contributions to the 
Tibetan people, according to the Vice- 
minister of Nationalities Affairs, Mr 
Zhol Jyal. 

Beijing will open a dialogue with 
the Dalai Lama if he refrains from 
advocating independence for 7'ibet, 
he told a group of foreigners working 
for Chinese organisations on April 5. 

The meeting between the foreign 
experts and the top official in charge 
of ethnic minorities was significant as 
no Press conference was arranged 
with a Tibetan official this year in 
conjunction with the on-gomg Na¬ 
tional People's Congress annual ses¬ 
sion. 

The statements follow the Dalai 
Lama's recent withdrawal of his 
Strasbourg proposals which en¬ 
visaged limited aLitonomy for Tibet 
while remaining under Chinese 
sovereignty. 

The chairman of the Tibet 
autonomous region, Mr Gyancain 
Norbu, was reported to have told the 
U.S. envoy that the Dalai Lama 
should sincerely move to improve 
relations with Beijing. He contended 
that the Dalai Lama had not shown 
sincerity in this regard; recently he 
advocated holding of an "Interna¬ 
tional Tibet Year" and sponsored 
various activities in some countries 
with the aim of "splitting off Tibet 
from the motherland". 

Mr Norbu told Mr Lilly that 
China had retained the system of 
capital punishment according to 
specific circumstances and allowed 
reprieve in deserving cases. 
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ECONOMIC SCENE 

Impact Of Gulf War 


Q. Briefly bring out the impact 
of the Gulf war on the Gulf and the 
world economy. 

A ns. Iraq's unprovoked aggres¬ 
sion against its neighbour country, 
Kuwait, on August 2 last year, trig¬ 
gered off tlie Gulf war betwet'n Sad¬ 
dam Hussein and the US-led alliance 
of twenty eight countries. It ended 
with the liberation of Kuwait on 
February 28, 1991. 

The 2()9-day-long seige of the oil- 
rich Kuwait has left a trail of woes of 
large-scale devastation of life and 
property in not only Kuwait but also 
Iraq and elsewhere. It has, in fact, 
rocked the economy of the world, 
particularly the oil-importing 
developing countnc's like India. 

The economic effects of the Gulf 
war may be discussed as follows: 

1. Gulf economy: The Gulf war 
is the third major shock to the inter¬ 
national system caused by the politi¬ 
cal crisis in the Middle East. With it 
the process of regionalisation of 
global oil market, which began to 
emerge with the first and second 
Middle East crises of 1973-74 and 
1979-80, will be acceleratt'd. 

Kuwait and Iraq are the two 
main countries worst affected by the 
armed conflict. Kuwait's production 
capacity for oil was over two million 
barrels per day (mbpd) before the in¬ 
vasion. It reduced to 1.5 mbpd under 
the quota fixed by the Organisation 
of Petrol Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) and would be below one 
mbpd a year after the Gulf war's end 
according to oil industry analysts. Al¬ 
most all the oil wells in the country 
have been set ablaze either by the 
occupying Iraqi forces or by the bom¬ 
bard ing raids of the Allied forces. 
Kuwait will not be able to produce oil 
for nine months and may demand 
Iraqi oil as part of war reparation. The 
. restoration of Kuwait's oil industry is 
estimated to run into billions of dol¬ 


lars. ! 

The Kuwaiti dinar has swung ! 
back into hectic trading in the Jor- I 
danian black market. Two months j 
ago it was considered almost worth- i 
less paper j 

Iraq's economy had been ex- j 
tremely vulnerable to oil exports and ; 
price fluctuations. It was exporting 
2.7 mbpd out of 3.1 mbpd in early 
1990. With the invasion of Kuwait, 
the oil output declined to 40,000 bpd 
and exports stopped. Consequently, j 
Iraq has been losing 80 million dol¬ 
lars a day in oil export revenues, be¬ 
sides incurring the war losses. Iraq 
was dependent on imports of agricul- i 
tural products from the US. Thus its | 
economic prospects are increasingly j 
grim. ' i 

Saudi Arabia, a friend of Iraq, ! 
who turned against Saddam Hus- ; 
sein, has promised $ 13.5 billion to | 
help cover the US war costs in the i 
first quarter of this year. This com- ! 
pares, though, with Saudi oil | 
revenues of only $10 billion in the j 
same period, is a heavy burden on the i 
exchequer. Additionally, Saudi , 
Arabia has spent or committed about 
48 billion dollars in connection with 
the war. It had built a huge infrastruc- i 
ture capable of accommodating the 
500,000 foreign troops that had called 
in to confront Iraq. As a result, the 
country's economy is uncertain and 
fragile. i 

2. Oil-importing countries: ; 
The fall-out of the ravages of the Gulf i 
war has serious repercussions on the j 
oil-importing countries like Indii. In | 
the first instance, the shortages in I 
crude oil supplies from the OPEC ! 
will slow down production in ener- | 
gy-intensive industries dependent on I 
oil such as petro-chemicals, 
automobiles, tyres, phosphatic fer¬ 
tilizers, synthetic textiles, electronics 
and chemicals. The decline in 
production will reduce export earn¬ 
ings. Secondly, if the price of crude 
imports is raised the oil-importing 


countries will have to bear heavier | 
burden by way of larger outgo of j 
foreign exchange on imports Cur- ! 
rent account deficits will widen fur- 1 
then Thirdly, the developing j 
countries will have far less aid from | 
the OPEC which have depleted i 
resources now. All these factors will i 
adversely affect the fiscal scenario of i 
India during the current fiscal year i 
and in the next year too. 

Dismal Economic outlook? 1 

! 

Q. Evaluate the present state of 
the Indian economy. 

Ans. In its latest annual report— 
Currency and Finance Report, 1989- | 

90—recently releasetl, the Reserve | 
Bank of India (RBI) has forecast a j 
mixed economic outlcx)k for 1990-91, \ 

the opening year of the "unborn" 1 
eighth five-year plan, 1990-95. j 

According to the Press comments j 

on the report, the Indian economy j 

has had a dismal [XTtormance and is 
heading back lo the "I findu growth I 
rate" (of 3 per cent). The following I 
facts may be cited in explanation of j 
this: 

1. Agriculture: For the third 
year in a row, the farm stxrtor has 
displayed an encouraging scenario 
with a two per cent increase during 
1990-91 but the V)^)\-92 agricultural 
production is not expcxited to be spec- , 
tacular, if the agricultural cycle oc¬ 
curs The foodgrain sector is poised 

for a record output and the buffer 
stocks of 19 million ton as of end- 
December 1990 would enable better 
supply management to contain infla¬ 
tion which has started spiralling up 
with a vengeance, as it were. 

2. Industrial sector: Contrary 
to the agricultural sectoi, the growth 
of industries was none too impres¬ 
sive. During the seven months from 
April through October, 1990, the 
growth rate of 10.8 per cent was more 
than twice the increase of 4 6 per cent 
achieved in the comparable peruxl of 
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ECONOMIC SCENE 


1989-90. The sharp deceleration in j 
the composite growth rate of six ; 
infra-structure industries negatived | 
this achievement resulting in a 
growth rate of around six to seven 
per cent during 1990-91 compared to 
8.6 per cent (average) in 1989-90 

3. Foreign trade: Hxports rose 
by 20.6 per cent to Rs 20300 crore 
during April-November 1990 as ! 
against the increase of 38 per cent in 
the comparable period of the preced- ' 
ing year. Imports recorded an in¬ 
crease of 28.6 per cent to about Rs ' 
27500 crore in April-November, 1989 | 
The escalation in imports more than | 
that in exports resulted in widening ! 
of the trade gap of Rs 7,200 crore 
from that of Rs 4,530 crore during 
April-November, 1989, It may be 
noted that the increase in the outgo of 
foreign exchange on oil imports and | 
the loss in export revenues following ! 
the Gulf crisis will accentuate the 
trade deficit. The depleted foreign ex¬ 
change reserves will run out in four | 
to five months' time, given the | 
monthly current account deficit. 

4. Fiscal deficits: Alongwilh | 
the strained external payments posi- | 
tion IS the disquieting development i 
on the domestic fiscal front. The j 
budget deficit of the Central govern¬ 
ment in 1991-92 will be far above the 
limits set for 1990-91 To plug this gap 
would require increased borrowing 
unless the tax revenues can be 
stepped up substantially 

The government debt is already 
so large that mere interest on it ac¬ 
counts for about 22 per cent (or Rs 
21 ,(X)0 crore) of the expenditure of the 
government The Union finance min¬ 
ister proposes to reduce the deficit to 
6.5 per cent from 9 per cent of the 
gross domestic product (CiDF) m 
1991-92. (According to his interview 
with a leading Hnglish daily this is 
not feasible in the immediate con¬ 
text). To what extent this objective is 
achieveable depends on the 
manoeuvrability of adjustment 
which is very much limilcxl under the 
prevailing situation. 

5. Inflation: The persistence of 
inflationary pressure during 1990-91 
continues to bo a cause for serious 
concern. The economy witnessed 
double digit inflation at 12.2 per cent 
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for the week ended January 26,1991 
which IS higher by about three per- 
ciMilage points than the average rate 
of 9.4 per cent in the comparable 
period last fiscal year. 


I 


6. Growth rate: The RBI has 
forecast a growth rate of 4.5 per cent 
m real GDP for 1990-91 as against five 
per cent per annum during the 
eighties. The slide-down is at 
variance with the targeted growth 
rate of 6 per cent for the eighth five 
year and the average of 5 6 per cent : 
achieveci during the seventh plan. ! 
Fxports are now suggesting a growth j 
rate varying between 4.5 per cent and | 
5 per cent in view of the slowdown m , 
the industrial sector and uncertainty | 
of a spectacular growth in the farm j 
sector for the fourth successive year | 


To sum up, high budgetary 
deficits, industrial deceleration, per¬ 
sistent price escalation and adverse 
balance of payments characterised 
India's economy during the last fiscal 
year. The impact of the Gulf war has j 
only made the situation worse To ! 
correct the economic imbalances is a | 
challenging task but it is necessary to j 
achieve stability and growth with ! 
equity. 


De-bureaucratisation Or 
Marketisation _ 

Q. "Neither central planning 
nor the public sector can be done 
away with. What is needed is* de- 
bureaucratisation." Discuss. 

Ans. After four decades of ex¬ 
perimentation with mixed economic 
I planned development, the role of the 
j public stHztor is being attenuated on 
1 the plea of its poor performance in 
; terms of profitability A wave of 
I privatisation and marketisation 
I through liberalisation has overtaken 
I the policy-makers. 

j It need to be reiterated that the 
role of the public sector has never 
! been conceived on doctrinal con- 
j siderations. It was a pragmatic ap- 
I proach. The role visualised for the 
I public and private sectors was basi- 
i cally complementary, not competi¬ 
tive. 

The public sector was tc^ provide 
the much-needed infra-structure— 
' power, public transport, steel etc. 


which the private sector would shy 
away from. It also provided the social 
consumption service's such as cxiuca- 
tion, sanitation, water etc. Not¬ 
withstanding this, the bulk of 
activities in agriculture, industry or 
services is undertaken by the private 
sector. In fact, the private sector is 
now capable of taking greater 
responsibility than it could cio in the 
beginning, thanks to the facilities 
created by the public sector. Never¬ 
theless, the market economy con¬ 
tinues to dominate within the mixed 
economy framework. 

The question of efficiency of 
public enterprises remains, however. 
The remedy lies not in ending but 
mending the public sector undertak¬ 
ings. A 'carrot and stick' policy is 
needed to improve their efficiency. 
Lack of political will and 
bureaucratic resistance have made it 
impossible. China has carried out 
drastic reforms in the working of the 
public enterprises and given them 
more autonomy and the results have 
been dramatic. 

Public investment and planning 
have attracted vehement criticism. 
I’rivatisalion is recommended as an 
alternative option. The cases of 
.socialist countries are cited to sup- 
I port the thesis. The current economic 
crisis in the socialist countries is basi¬ 
cally attributable to the erosion of the 
incentives for wx^rk by labour and the 
resultant inefficiency. 

The situation in India is different 
The labour here is unorganised and 
exploited by the employers. Our 
major problem is to prevent exploita¬ 
tion of labour by imparting education 
and skills and by organising the un¬ 
organised workforce. At the same 
time excessive reliance on imported 
technology must be reduced and ap¬ 
propriate technology suitable to 
domestic condition be evolved 
through research and development. 
The real problem is not of absorbing 
technology but of developing in¬ 
digenous technology. 

In liberalisation the emphasis 
should be on de-bureaucratisation 
and improved management rather 
than marketisation. There is no case 
for the market economy. It exists al¬ 
ready in the mixed economy set-up. 
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The Gulf Gamble 


"WItaf difference does it make to the 
dead, the orphans and the homeless, 
whether the mad destruction is zvrou^ht 
in the name of totalitarianism or the holy 
name of liberty or democracy?" 

Mahatma Gandhi. 

I N hindsight each war is an exercise 
in futility and foolishness, mind¬ 
less in destruction and maniac in 
devastation. The Gulf War is no ex¬ 
ception to the observations and be¬ 
lated wisdom. Though over, yet 
many diplomatic battles lie ahead 
like surreptitious mines all the way, 
to explode many a myth and moralis¬ 
tic posture. Military analysts, defence 
' experts and war commentators will 
have a field day to explain and ex¬ 
pound the genesis of crisis which 
erupted into the most deadly and 
diafxilic high-tech war since World 
War II. 

Some might say that the Gulf 
conflict, coinciding with the end of 
the Cold War, represented a classic 
opportunity for the U.S. to define the 
contours of the emerging order 
(President BuslVs New World Order) 
and to announce to the world just 
who the hegemon would be. Indeed, 
it even goes further to suggest that 
the crisis was in some sense a 
'godsend' for the Americans, who set 
up a trap for their potential adversary 
and the latter virtually walked into it 
to lose both his 'face and force'. Some 
others might argue with a plethora of 
facts and figures from history, past 
and present, that the war was forced 
and fought by a lone super-power 
along with its allies for no other pur 
ose than to firmly establish its 
egemony and use every manoeuv¬ 
rable means to dictate the dictum 
'might is right' to the recalcitrant and 
defiant despot who had challenged 
the U.S. and its clients in the Gulf. 

In a way the Chief protagonists 
of this War, rather Gamble, were 
motivated by their instinct for sur¬ 
vival now and supremacy over 
events later on. The American Presi¬ 


dent gambled his presidency and 
won, not only for the present but also 
the presidential election in 1992, most 
likely. Analysts have argued time and 
again that the Gulf War was never 
intended as simply the 'liberation of 
Kuwait'. Instead, it had two mc^tives: 
to permanently impair Iraq's military 
might and as a bonus also its 
economic and social infrastructure. 

The sinister scenario, for which 
President Saddam Hussein was rue¬ 
fully responsible, where his game- 
plan went awry and the annexation 
of Kuwait proved an albatross round 
his neck and the death-trap for the 
Iraqis who had been fed on the 
bizarre belief that I lussein's War-har¬ 
dened army would stand the out¬ 
rageous onslaught and teach the 
enemy a lesson of its life-time in the 
'mother of battles', proved a bloated 
boast of an ego-centric character of 
some classical tragedy. Perhaps Iraq 
failed to see through the rationale 
that for U.S. policy has been to defeat 
early rather than late the threat of a 
heavily armed Iraq to U.S. strategic 
interests in the Gulf region. Those in¬ 
terests include control of a major part 
of the world's oil reserves. The Mid¬ 
dle East is also critical to American 
interests because the region is a far 
more important supply source for 
Japan and Western Europe. U.S. 
dominance in the region gives it un¬ 
paralleled clout in the settling of oil 
prices and thus in negotiating critical 
issues such as market access with its 
major economic partners and rivals. 

Now it is more than apparent 
that President Hussein's calculations 
and caveats failed to stii even a 
mouse, what to talk of roping in 
others or tempting the other super¬ 
power (Soviet Union) whose 
weapons were the main-stay of Iraqi 
army. None came to the rescue of 
beleaguered Iraq and its army. 

Having been deflated of his aura 
and haplessly humiliated by his ad¬ 


versary, with whom he had traded a 
torrent of invectives, insinuations 
and innuendoed, President Hussein 
proved his own enemy as also the 
enemy of his people who died in 
thousands, maimed and crippled in 
countless numbers. UnFike Mahab- 
harta, where the Lord Saviour was on 
the right-side, the protagonist of the 
Second Gulf War was a lord unto 
himself treating himself the Saladin 
of twentieth century. What went 
wrong with his policies and plans is 
as clear and candid as his defeat but 
why he committed the hara-kiri of this 
galling gamble, in terms of human 
life, marine life and environmental 
life, only he can explain. His 'Gulf 
Gamble' failed to pag off—rather he 
had to pay through his nose. Friend¬ 
less, forlorn and forsaken—what a 
fate! 

On the chess-board of West Asia 
and its recent bloody war, Israel 
played its 'pieces' with utmost skill 
and prudence. After every 'scud' at¬ 
tack it showed extreme accommoda¬ 
tion of American military interests 
I and kept its moves highly secretive 
and enigmatic and kept everyone on 
tenterhooks. Till the other day, it was 
labelled the villain of West Asia but 
during the 'Gulf Gamble' it became a 
victim c)ver-night and earned the 
gratitude of not only its patrons in the 
West and U.S. but also the silent sym¬ 
pathy of U.S.-Arab Allies. Despite 
provocation, it exhibited an ex¬ 
emplary restraint and meticulous 
diplomacy. Here too Iraqi gamble' to 
drag and involve Israel into the war 
and thus create a wedge and woe be¬ 
tween U.S. and its Arab allies; 
miserably misfired—rather back- 
I fired and boomeranged when it 
! found itself critically and irritably 
isolated and deserted. On the other 
hand, Israel was 'sweetened' and 
rewarded with a prize of $600 million 
to repay its expenditure during the 
war in which it did not participate 
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and $ 400 million which had prc* 
viously been promised to finance the 
settlement of Soviet Jews, on which 
the U.S. had been holding back. No 
doubt Israel's gain in money and 
material, tantamounts to an equal 
loss of P.L.O. in general and of Yasser 
Arafat in particular for obvious 
reasons. Before Arafat 'gambh'd' and 
'betted' on Hussein in the Ciulf-war, 
the P.L.O was getting some $ 43 mil¬ 
lion a month from the Ciulf States, 
much of which back- rolled the* Ihree- 
year-old Palestinian uprising in Is¬ 
raeli-occupied West Bank and (ia/a 
strip. But having pul all his eggs m 
one basket, by staking his supptirt 
and sympathy on a horse that was 
destined/dooiiied to lose from the 
day one, hard times lav ahead for the 
PLOand its Chairman Yasser Arafat 

Whatever might happen to 
President Hussein, at least he was 
able to resurrect the Palestinian 
issue from the clumps and put it on 
World Agenda for immediate and 
just solution, strictly in accordance 
with United Nations resolutions. 
This might well be construed and 
considered a significant contribu¬ 
tion after all the drubbing and 
bashing he had to pocket and sv\'al- 
low. 

During the crisis, the 'seamy 
side' of the 'dramatis personae' was 
fully exposed to the gullible as well as 
to the discerning, that the U.S. Presr- 
dent was motivated to start the hos¬ 
tilities by considerations other than 
made public; the Iraqi I^resident 
turned many a face and facade to 
elicit and excite global Muslim sup¬ 
port for a cause highly untenable; the 
Security Council was reduced to a 
subordinate agency that was tuned to 
many a turn and twist by the Big 
Brother; NAM, once the voice of the 
Third World, was found bewildered. 
As the 'high tense drama and 
theatre of the absurd' unfolded it¬ 
self, many myths and illusions fell 
like nine pins on the wayside, the 
most notable being the inexplicable 
behaviour of the Soviet Union, 
which fell in line with each and 
every American move. 

In the initial stages of the crisis 
India took a very casual view of the 


: growing menace and magnitude of I 
: the problem but when, under per- I 
suasion and pressure of public | 
opinion and the engulfing dimen- i 
sions of the war, it woke up to the j 
grim realities of the situation, it | 
started its diplomatic moves lo as.sert i 
and affirm its role, but there v»/as no i 
taker of Indian initiative or peace j 
plan. In the words of the Prime Mini- i 
ster: "The Indian government had 
done all it could to end the conflict, ' 
and held the "stubborn attitude of 
certain nations" responsible for the 
continuation of war. India's bid to 
"reactivate" the U.N. Security Coun¬ 
cil had not got adequate support , 
from other members, including the 
Soviet Union and China. India had 
strained every nerve to make the 
non-aligned countries' initiative 
meaningful and effective .md did 
not conceal India's disappointment 
with the role of the current NAM 
Chairman, Yugoslavia." Nearer 
, home, the crisis was looked upon 
; by some major political parties 
, through their myopic mirrors of 
! 'vote arithmetic' and 'vote btinks' 

I when they blew out of all propor- 
: tions the 'refuelling of Ameriuin 
j planes' issue and thus poorly 
j revealed their gameplan. 

There is an old saying that the 
I clever sow the wind but the masses 
reap the whirlwind. Something 
similar in nature and notoriety over- ; 
took the world in general and the j 
people of Iraq and Kuwait in par- , 
i ticular when the egos of two ' 

I protagonists clashcxi with each other | 

: and nearly pushed the world to the 
I brink of uncertainty and instability, ' 

I the like of which had not occurred i 
since theend of World Warll.Theone i 
capitulated and the other came out ! 
victorious: "Kuwait is liberated. ' 
Iraq's army is defeated. Our military ; 
objectives are met ...." (President | 

! Bush), both at the cost of mindless i 
! and meaningless anguish and agony | 
caused to men, women, children rt nl i 
in the theatre of Gulf War or say, the | 
Gulf Gamble in the making of which , 
the dead as well as the wounded had 
neither any hand nor any head, what¬ 
soever. 

As soon as the cease tire was for¬ 
malised by the Security Council— 
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once again under conditions dictated 
by the United States, the American 
Companies, as if they were waiting in 
the wings, descended on Kuwait to 
extract their pound of flesh. In the 
name of re-construction and 
rehabilitation of Kuwaiti economy 
and essential services worth one 
hundred billion dollars, they started 
vying with each other to grab the 
major chunk of the cake and they 
have had a field day. As expected, in 
contrast to the 13% share of Kuwaiti 
imports from the U.S. before the War, 
the U.S companies lapped up about 
70% of the initial wave of rebuilding 
contracts, much to the dismay of 
Pnglish, French and Italian com¬ 
panies The wind-fall could not have 
come at a more opportune moment 
because the reconstruction work of¬ 
fered a much needed boost to 
American economy which had been 
caught in the throes of recession for 
quite some time. Thus the 'war 
gamble' for which then' was an over¬ 
whelming support in America, 
promised to pay timely dividends to 
American entrepreneurs who, other¬ 
wise, might have suffered a terrible 
down-hill slide of depression-cum- 
recession in their economy. 

With victory having come the 
easy way to U.S. and its allies, the 
road to permanent peace and 
stability in West Asia may prove to 
be more devious, dubious and 
daunting. 'The road to heaven is 
paved with good intentions' but the 
road to a just, fair and lasting peace 
in the turbulent and strife-torn 
region may pose more serious chal¬ 
lenges than the ones envisaged in 
President Bush's 'four point 
formula' and Secretary of State's ten- 
day foray in the Middle East and 
Soviet Union in quest for reconcilia¬ 
tion between Israel and its Arab 
neighbours on the one hand and 
mutually beneficial post-war 
security arrangements with an 'over 
the horizon U.S. presence in the 
Gulf' on the other. Iraq's total 
capitulation and the resultant unrest 
might offer euphoric feelings and 
sadistic pleasure but one should not 
forget what Nietzsche had once said; 
"Wars make the victor stupid and the 
vanquished revengeful." 
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SHORT ESSAY 


National Government 


W ITH the peevish problems 
pounding around like thunder¬ 
bolts, the inlractable issues staring us 
in the face and elections to the tenth 
Lok Sabha round the corner, there are 
genuine doubts and fears that the 
elections may once again throw up a 
'I lung Lok Sabha'. In that unenviable 
situation the question uppermost in 
the minds of all those who can think, 
feel and envision the health of the 
nation is: What type of a government 
can cope with the present expkisive 
situation, both at home and abroad? 
Should it be a national government or 
a coalition government of like- 
minded parties ora minority govern¬ 
ment supported md sustained by 
outside support^ 

None in his senses can ignore or 
dare deny the hydra-headed 
problems in Punjab, Assam ami 
Jammu and Kashmir, besides the ever 
soaring prices, the none too happy 
law and order situation and the com¬ 
munal tensions. And all these nega¬ 
tive and nagging night-mares call for 
cool, conciliatory and consensual na¬ 
tional perspectives arvi priorities, for 
which, one may say, the answer lies 
in the exploration and if possible, the 
formation of a national government, 
comprising parties and eminent in¬ 
dividuals, who are prepared to rise 
above party and partisan considera¬ 
tions and work whole-heartedly for 
keeping the fragile fabric of national 
polity, in tact both, in content and 
character as enshrincAJ in the Indian 
Constitution. 

It has been observed that despite 
massive majorities, the composition 
of cabinets during the last one decade 
or so, has lacked talent and ex¬ 
perience and with all possible induc¬ 
tions and deductions, the results 
have been highly distressing. After 
1989 elections, the situation took a 
turn for the worse with no single 
party of its own enjoying the majoiity 
support in the Lok Sabha. What has 
happened since then is for all to see 
and suffer. Now when the scenario 


both inside the country as well as out- ' 
side its frontiers is highly surcharged 
and volatile, the country deserves a I 
government whose members think I 
and act only in national terms and 
; keep the temptation of pandering to 
I narrow electoral arithmeli: and ' 

1 garnering of vote-banks on the shelf 
I till such time the lountry is out of the . 
j wood and its economy back on the 
i rails. 

Hven the President oi India in h\> 

I address, on the eve of Republic Dav, 
i demonstrated rare and courageous 
I candour when he articulated the con- 
' cerns, anguish and hopes of the en- 
I lightenecl citizenry of this country 
I and acivocated the formation of a 
I coalition government bv jettisoning 
; personal ambition, parti.san interest 
! ami rancour to m.ike a ctnnmon 
I cause No doubt the counsel offered 
! is both laudable and timely but the 
I enormity of problems demands that 
j we go a step further and explore the 
I workability of a national government 
based on common minimum 
programme of action and execution 
The critics and opponents of such a 
proposition may say that a national 
government can be considerc^i only 
when the nation is subjected to ag¬ 
gression from outsicie, meaning 
thereby that we will be united only 
against a common external enemy 
But can we afford to ignore the i 
dangers and pitfalls that surround us j 
in the ugly forms of economic i risis, ! 
political tensions of a communal and | 
divisive nature, secessionist aiui anti- | 
national force's hell-bent to tear the | 
socio-economic and socio-political ’ 
fabric into shreds and threads? Are ; 
these facts and ground realities not * 
serious enough to jolt and co»'»vince ] 
our political parties to sink their dif- ■ 
ferences on controversial issues j 
which can afford to wait and combine | 
all their energies to pull out the na- | 
tion from the economic morass in i 
which it has virtually been pushed? ' 

Of course the composition of a i 
national government would pose a ' 


number of difficulties, to tide over 
which the facade of ideologies and 
bloated egos will have to be kept at 
bay so that the silently suffering India 
and her teeming millions are offered 
somi' ray of hope and a bit of light 
across the dark tunnel. Sceptics may 
laugh up their sleeves and caustically 
comment 'Fasier said than done'; 
'F.verything is possible in politics'; 
'Politics makes strange bed-fellows.' 
These observations couplc\i with un¬ 
foreseen developments are challen¬ 
ges worth-taking and worth-catching 
by the iorelock Mere intense inten¬ 
tions and warm wishes may not be 
enough to accomplish the best of tar¬ 
gets and thi' noblest of objectives. If 
hurdles are gigantic and colossal so 
are the areas of possibilities and pur¬ 
suits if the commitment and convic¬ 
tion art' for the preservation of our 
long cherished unity, entity and iden¬ 
tity among the comity of nations. The 
moment to make sacrifices and to 
subordinate self-interests to national 
interests Las arrived and political 
parties as well as thoughtful in¬ 
dividuals, despite their antagonism 
and no-holds-barred attitudes till to¬ 
day, should not be allowed to blind 
them to see the writing on the wall 
but work whole-heartedly for the for¬ 
mation of a government that repre¬ 
sents the maximum will of the 
maximum people. 

Fortunately we have persons not 
only of intellectual calibre but also 
high patriotism mall pxditical parties. 
A national government, it is hoped, 
will electrify the whole nation and 
the people would not only give their 
enthusiastic support an J eex^peration 
to such a government but also be 
willing to make the necessary 
sacrifices. The leadership of our post- 
independence generation may not be 
lucky enough to be remembered by 
history as having produced giants 
and stalwarts of pre-independence 
peritxi but history also tells us that 
mortals are also known and glorified 
for having stood by great causes. 
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COVER FEATURE 


Towards A New World Order 


Durwf^ and after the Gulf War, 
President Bush referred nisistejitli/ In n 
"New World Order". Earlier, the poeer- 
ty-stricken countries stressed the uri^eii- 
cy of reforming the current set-up lehicli 
is inequitable, lopsided and sickening for 
the common man of the Third World. 
Now the West has adopted the slogan hut 
the contents of the inue concept are total¬ 
ly different from those of the previous 
exposition. 

All available evidence points to cer¬ 
tain facts. The Nno World Order will be 
dominated by the USA as the sole sur¬ 
viving Super Power. The USSR, in 
grave difficulties, has far too many inter¬ 
nal problems on its hands to play an 
important role in the international 
arena. Actually, it would be a New 
World Disorder, implying that justice 
for the common man, an equitable set-up 
in which there is little concentration of 
wealth and power will still be far away. 
The mighty dollar will he supreme again. 
The US is likely to have a subservient 
U.N. at its dispnisal. It is perhaps wrong 
to believe that the next decade will see 
more of democracy and less of authori¬ 
tarianism, though the strings will most¬ 
ly be from backstage. 

I. The background 

M any leaders in social, economic 
and political arenas liave from 
time to time talked of a New World 
Order that would change the course 
of events and transform society from 
a faulty, lopsided organisation to a 
just equitable set-up that would be 
free from the soul killing injustices, 
inequalities and imbalances of 
various types. President Suharto of 
Indonesia promised '"Order Baru" (a 
New Order) when he took over from 
Mr Sukarno in the mid-sixties; Presi¬ 
dent Marcos promised a New Society 
when he declared Martial Law in the 
Philippines; Mr Rajiv Gandhi, soon 
after his popular election victory in 
1984, promised a Modern India, free 
of public corruption, free from ram¬ 
pant poverty—all this to be achieved 
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through resort to the miracles of 
modern technology and manage¬ 
ment. 

Fifteen years ago the nations ot 
tile South proposed a New World 
Order intended to bridge the yawn¬ 
ing gap between the rich and the poor 
worlds by instituting fairer interna¬ 
tional trading practices and increas¬ 
ing the order of magnitude of 
international assistance for rapid 
development of the South. A few 
Western countries, notably the Hutch 
and the Scandinavians, fidly sup¬ 
ported this case. But then came the 
Lost Decade of Reaganism and 
Thatcherism which ridiculed the 
New Economic Order and put in its 
place new reactionary ideas such as 
"structural adjustment". 

Earlier in 1951, jawaharlal 
Nehru, in the course of a talk with 
Norman cousins, made the following 
observation: "'In the world as it is we 
have to adopt the principle ot live 
and let live but always with an ever¬ 
growing cooperation that gradually 
integrates the world more and more 
closely together. Any attempted for¬ 
cible integration can only lead to 
some type of military nile, with its 
many defects." 

Mr Bush's Concept: The latest 
exposition i)f a New World Order has 
come from President Bush. During 
his election campaign he talked 
about "A Thousand Points of Light" 
to persuade people to believe that 
voluntary groups, with the light of 
charity in their hearts, should take 
over the burden of looking after the 
poor and old and homeless. 

The attempt did not catch on and 
the phrase failed to become popular. 
Hence Mr Bush's reversion to the 
familiar concept of a "New World 
Order". Ever since the Soviets went 
out of the Cold War business, Mr Bush 
has been resorting to this catch 
phrase. But his concept is different in 


scope and implications. It sounds al- 
tradive but it is only superficially so, 
even though it indicates concern for 
the fate of humanity. Us scope is 
global, not national, as those of tw'o 
former Presidents, Lyndon Johnson 
("Circat Society") and Kennedy 
("New Fron * ler ") w'ere. 

Before Mr Mikhail Gorbachov 
found himself in serious internal 
trouble and face to face with various 
' challenges he presented the concepts 
I of a new millennium and disarma- 
: ment during which the world would 
I be able to beat swords into plough- 
! shares. There was a wholly inade- 
I quate response from Mr Bush to the 
i Soviet President's offers to end 
! the arms race and reduce the 
! stockpiles of weapons, although 
I Mr Gorbachov initiated the 
j process by giving a lead. 

For 45 years the two Super 
Powers carried on as if the world was 
composed of themselves as the forces 
that really mattered and the rest of 
the world that (being poor) did not 
matter. People like Nehru, who 
promoted the Non-aligned Move- 
I ment, tried to point out that they rep- 
j resented n'lost of the people of this 
I world and that the two Super Powers 
I were pulling hindrances in the way 
of orderly development. 

I Now the Cold war is over, 

I though during the Gulf conflict, Mr 
I Ck^rbachov hinted at the resumption 
I of the Cold war if the US persisted 
I with its reckless bombardment and 
systematic destruction of Iraq. New 
Power alignments are being forged 
and a new world map of friends and 
enemies is being charted. The Gulf 
war has ended, but if one is to go by 
Mr Bush's exposition the new world 
will not be the end of the old world 
order of guns and international 
power politics; it would mark the 
beginning of a new world disorder. 
As a cynic has put it, the U.S. will 
have the whip hand. Moreover, with 
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the virtual disappearance of the 
Soviet Union as a rival and chal¬ 
lenger to be reckoned with, the U.S. is 
free to do as it pleases. 

II. Saudis unhappy About 
Aliens presence 

ESIDENTS in Riyadh were nerv- > 
ous about the presence of more I 
than half a million foreign soldiers in j 
their conservative Islamic Slate. They j 
wanted them to leave since the war | 
with Iraq was over. I 

Many Saudis said they accepted ; 
the deployment of hundreds of ! 
thousands of Western troops in Saudi I 
Arabia because without it, their 1 
country would probably have been 
overrun by Iraq. But they said they 
feared the soldiers would stay on, 
provoking dissent among religious 
groups who have been persuaded to 
tolerate them for the time being. 

Religious authorities have ex¬ 
plained that the troops were needed 
to fight Mr SaddaiTi Hussein, 
portrayed as an atheistic tyrant. In 
keeping with strict Islamic custom, 
women in Saudi Arabia arc not al 
lowed to appear in public without a 
black cloak and veil. Sexes are strictly 
segregated in schools and offices and 
women seldom venture out without 
a male relative. 

Mr Cihazi al-Gosaibi, a 
prominent Saudi diplomat and intel¬ 
lectual, did not believe the Western 
troops would have a lasting effect on 
the desert State. 'This society has 
very strong convictions and a very 
strong tradition. It will evolve in its 
own way, impervious to a temporary 
presence", he said. But many Saudis 
say there is a growing split between 
liberals who want more democracy 
and social progress and fundamen¬ 
talists who fear the erosion of Islamic 
Sharia law. 

Arabs suspect U.S. Aims: Even 
for weeks after the Gulf war, Arabs 
had doubts on US policy. Does it ex¬ 
tend beyond freeing Kuwait? Even 
putting aside the mass bombing of 
Iraq, the signals coming from US 
President George Bush give rise to 
fears that the destruction of the Iraqi 
State was on the cards. 

This prompts the concern that 


President Saddam Hussein may yet 
attain his propaganda goal of 
portraying himself as a victim of US 
aggression. "The Arab nations are as- j 
king themselves uhat is going on", 
claimed well-informed Saudi sour¬ 
ces. 

In private, though no secret was 
made of their displeasure at the latest 
turn of events, already people were 
voicing the opinion that the object of 
the exercise was far more the destruc¬ 
tion of the Iraqi machine tnan the 
liberation of Kuwait, and thus play 
into Israel's hands. The Saudis had 
not envisaged Iraq being destroyed. 
Saudis at the front started voicing the 
old fear that the US might want to 
stay in their country even after the 
war was over. Washington's talk of 
setting up "security structures" and 
its plan to get Baghdad back on its 
feet are still viewed with scepticism 
in Riyadh. 

U.S. prestige in Arab eyes is not 
high, the main reason being its all-out 
support to their sworn enemy—Is¬ 
rael. The Arabs hold the US respon¬ 
sible for the continued dominance 
over the occupied territories. The 
Arab people think that US aid has 
financed Israeli excesses in Lebanon, 
the Ga/a strip and West Bank. 

Saudis More Assertive: The 
devastating military triumph scored 
by the U^led alliance against Iraq 
has strengthened the Saudi resolve to 
play a more assertive role in Arab 
politics as an ally of the West and an 
opponent of militant and Leftist 
regimes in West Asia, according to 
senior Saudi officials. 

The Saudi officials spoke of a 
new resolve to be more assertive m 
Arab politics and said they would not 
embrace a policy of reconciliation 
with some of those who sided with 
Iraq, particularly King Hussein of 
Jordan and Mr Yasser Arafat. The.se 
officials contended that unless Presi¬ 
dent Saddam Hussein was removed 
from power, they would try to block 
any attempt to lift the economic em¬ 
bargo against Baghdad. 

III. The Palestine Factor 

T is now being increasingly recog¬ 
nised that at the basis of the entire 
conflict in the Gulf is the complex 



issue of Palestine. Unfortunately, one 
of the biggest sufferers from the Gulf 
war is Mr Yasser Arafat, the P.L.O. 
Chairman, and the Palestine question 
in general. President Saddam Hus¬ 
sein tried his best to link the issue of 
Palestine with a post-war settlement. 
At first Mr Bush conceded that for a 
durable peace in West Asia, the issue 
of Palestine—a separate State for the 
Palestinians who have been homeless 
for over two decades. But later the 
linkage was forgotten and the settle¬ 
ment terms, as announced by Mr 
Bush and accepted by Mr Hussein 
after initial reluctance and the rejec¬ 
tion of his conditions, makes no men¬ 
tion of this vital issue. 

Everyone who is familiar with 
the dimensions of the West Asian 
situation agress that the question of 
Palestine will remain on the interna¬ 
tional agenda for a long time to come. 

There are two vital aspects of the 
Palestine problem. Firstly, it is the 
paramount problem as far as the 
Arab world is concerned. All other 
issues fade in comparison. When 
Arabs refer to the period of 1948 and 
the creation of Israel, they call it "The 
Catastrophe". There is a deep wound 
in the Arab psyche about Palestine. A 
solution to this issue is absolutely es¬ 
sential. 

Second, the fear psychosis of the 
Israelis has to be respected. European 
I Jews, who rule Israel in all spheres, 
carry the scars of the holocaust and 
naturally tend to reinforce those fears 
1 whenever the situation demands. As 
I a first step towards building con- 
i fidence m the region, the U.N. should 
' be made a more equitable and active 
, body. Its role during the last five 
: months hasn't done much to enhance 
I Its image Under U.N. auspices only, 
; an international peace conference 
I should be called to implement a set- 
! tiement on the Palestine problem. 

The manufacture, deployment 
and use of nuclear anci chemical 
! weapons in this region have to be 
' stopped. That will include Israel's 
I enormous nuclear arsenal, as well as 
I the chemical weapons of Iraq, Syria, 
Libya and others. Israeli troops 
should be made to withdraw from 
Gaza, the West Bank, Golan Heights 
and South Lebanon. 
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As theajlminciMon of thfso steps, 
an independent I’alestiiiMn Sl.ite 
must be allowed to come up on thi‘ 
West Bank and Ga/a, with a corridor 
linking the two (West Berlin was 
linked to Bonn by such a corridor) 
The Pali‘sline State, and its environs, 
can be declared a de-militarised /one 
This would go a long way in a Having 
Israeli fears. 

Actually, Palestine is an interna¬ 
tional problem, and for too long now 
it has hijackeci the world. Then* must 
be a settlement soon bevause the for¬ 
ces of terror are today far more effi¬ 
cient than they were in the l‘^7()s 
Without a settlement of the Palestine 
question, peace will not be possible in 
West Asia. 

Achieving an Arab-Israeli peace 
will be the main test for the New 
World Order Pre.sident George Bush 
wants to e.stablish That is a political 
victory for the PLO, which for 23 
years has warned that there can be no 
peace in West Asia until the Pales¬ 
tinian issue is resolved 

I'here are differences among the 
coalition partners over how to tackle 
the Arab-lsrael dispute The 
Americans broke off a dialogue with 
the PLX) in Mav, and show no 
willingness Ic^ resume it 

Now the (kilf States are ceasing 
their financial support of the PLO. 
Before Mr Arafat gambled on Mr 
Hussein, the PLO was getting some $ 
43 million a month from the Gulf 
States, much of which financed the 
three-year old Palestinian uprising in 
Israeli-occupied West Bank and 
Gaza. 

IV. Regional Arms Race 

T he Gulf war was, in etiect, meant 
to ensure peace in West Asia, but 
experts agree that it will sooner 
rather than later encourage a suicidal 
race to acquire armaments. The Giilt 
crisis saw the resurgence in the for¬ 
tunes of arms merchants from the 
U.S., France, Britain and Germany 
The gains that accrued from the 34- 
nation treaty by which the North At¬ 
lantic Treatv C^rganisation (of 
Western powers) and the Warsaw 
Pact (the Hast bloc) wiil slash their 
arsenals to equal levels of tanks, ar¬ 
moured vehicles, artillery fighter 


a ire raft and helicopters While it i 
reduced the threat of war in LTirope, | 
it accentuated the danger in other | 
trouble-spots around the globe, in¬ 
cluding the Indian sub-continent. 

Over the years there has been 
qualitative upgrading of arms sales. : 
The growing convergence of views 
between the USA and the USSR, and 
llie latest revolutionary changes in 
l-astern luirope, are slowing dc^w^n 
arms supplies from the USSR. In case ! 
the bilateral arms control agreements 
; (mostly regarding nuclear and 
strategic arms) between USA and 
USSR make significant progress, it 
; could have an impact on convention- 
' al arms supplies to other natioins. But 
I West Europeans too arc likely to push 
j arms sales even more aggressively 
I than befo»^e The Soviet desire to 
i make its industrial activity more vi- 
I able and tailored to their domestic 
i reijuirements will Ivive an impact on 
I the overall situation 

I It is important to remember that 
' between 1969and 1988 arms supplies 
1 to Africa from all sides increased (U'l'r 
I 20 times and to Latin America five ; 

. times Three-quarters of the global , 

■ arms exports are now to the countries i 
, of the developing world, most ot | 
i them members of the Non-aligned 
; Movement 

. However intense thi* economic I 
crisis, money is ultimately tound to | 

' buy foreign weapons systems The ef- | 
fed ol such purchase has been a mul- i 
I tiplicity of svstems, sub-systems, ! 

; assemblies and spare parts ; 

Munitions boom: The Gulf ; 
i events will stimulate an arms race in ; 

' some regions and lead to a new boom j 
' of the munition market because the j 
attention of all nations has been 1 
aroused about their own security. The | 
: Gulf crisis has set higher demands for , 
the building of armed forces in the j 
: future and strategists will have in 
I mind crack troops armed with high 
j technology and capable of conven- 
I tional warfare, quick response and 
I emergency fighting. 

President Bush has stated that 
I the proliferation of arms in the Gulf | 
1 must be curbed if peace is to prevail. 

I But there are hypocritical postures on 
I this question. The crisis has indicated 


that power politics and gunboat 
diplomacy will still be realities in the 
1990s and even in the next century. 
An intensified competition in com¬ 
prehensive national strength does 
not mean military might is in decline. 
The crisis had led regional powers to 
vie for regional influence in an inten¬ 
sified manner. 

An ''overall peace" can in no way 
contain "trifle wars" and at a time 
when both a global nuclear war and 
a conventional European war are be¬ 
coming remote, regional armed con¬ 
flicts tend to escalate. (Tn the one 
hand, Super-Power confrontation 
came to an end and the possibility of 
a world war diminished, but on the 
other hand there are growing con¬ 
tradictions between North and 
South 

V. Bush Bid to end crisis 

I N his speech to the joint session of 
Congress on March f>, 1991, Presi- 
tlent Bush made the welcome state¬ 
ment that a solution to the 
Arab-lsraeli problem has to be found 
on the basis of UN Security Council 
resolutions of 1967 asking for Israel's 
withdrawal from all occupied ter¬ 
ritories and assuring all nations in the 
region the right to live m peace. He 
stressed the importance of Israeli 
security and recognition This has so 
far meant that all Palestinians in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip can expect, 
under a US-brokered arrangement, 
some form of local self-government. 
This falls far short of the inde¬ 
pendence which they are seeking and 
which many countries (among them 
India) believe they arc entitled to. 

The PLO has indicated its will¬ 
ingness to accept Israel's existence 
and to pursue peaceful means for 
securing Palestinian rights, but 
Washington broke off its dialogue 
with the organisation after it had 
barely got going. In view of Mr 
Arafat's unwise identification with 
Iraq in what was basically an inter- 
Arab dispute, Washington and its 
friends say that the PLO has forfeittxi 
its right to serve as a representative of 
its pei^ple But U.S. and other experts 
are sure that the PLO still commands 
the confidence of Palestinians. Quite 
clearly, the US stand is shaped by 
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Israel's hostility to PLO, now 
stronger than ever because of the 
hardliners currently in power in Tel- 
Aviv. People around the world, espe¬ 
cially the Arabs, have the suspicion 
that the U.S. policy in West Asia will 
remain as it is now, as hostage to 
Washington's strategically placed Is¬ 
rael. 

Realising that the Arab-lsraeli 
dispute is at the pivot of the crisis in 
West Asia, President Bush deputed 
his Secretary of State, Mr James 
Baker, to held talks with spokesmen 
of Israel and the P.L.O. 

On March 13 Mr Baker met a 
group of Palestinians from the oc¬ 
cupied West Bank and Gaza strip. 
The meeting was part of Mr Baker's 
efforts to foster West Asia peace by 
encouraging parallel negotiations be¬ 
tween Israel and the Palestinians, 
and betweem Israel and Arab nations. 

The Palestinians presented Mr 
Baker with a petition that called for 
international support for their goal of 
independence, suggesting that 
bilateral efforts could not succeed be¬ 
cause of what they perceive as 
Israel's unwillingness to com¬ 
promise. 

In Jerusalem, the Deputy Foreign 
Minister, Mr Netanyahu, contended 
that Israel long ago complied with a 
UN resolution which has remained at 
the heart of the Arab-lsraeli conflict 
for more than 20 years. In a new inter¬ 
pretation of U.N. Resolution 242, 
which calls on Israel to leave Arab 
lands captured in the 1%7 West Asia 
war, Israeli Deputy Minister 
Netanyahu said his country had 
obeyed it when it quit the Sinai 
Peninsula as part of its 1979 peace 
treaty with Kgypt. The resolution 
contains a call for "withdrawal of Is¬ 
raeli armed forces from territories 
occupied" in the 1967 war, now wide¬ 
ly accepted as meaning a pull-out 
from the West Bank and Gaza strip. 
"We have a different interpretation of 
this question", he contended. 

Israel has steadfastly refused to 
consider any such idea and its real 
future plans for the area were 
revealed when an Israeli document 
leaked in Jerusalem showed that the 
Israeli Housing Minister was plan¬ 


ning to build 1,1(X) "housing units" 
for new immigrants on the Golan. 
The money for this housing would be 
part of the $ 1 billion sanctioned by 
the US on the specific condition, laid 
down by the US, that it would not be 
used to implant immigrants in any 
occupied area. 

Israel ready to Join: Israel is 
ready to join the eight Arab countries 
that fought against Iraq in a military 
alliance if the countries in question 
agree to recognise the Jewish State, 
the Foreign Minister, Mr David Levy, 
stated on March 12. That was his 
reaction to U.S. Secretary of State 
Baker's call for all sides to take ad¬ 
vantage of "a historic opportunity" 
for Arabs and Israelis to make peace. 
Israel was prepared to join in this 
defensive alliance and he accepted 
the idea, Mr Levy said, "If those eight 
Arab countries recognise Israel, it 
could turn into eight plus one." 

He was referring to the decision 
taken early in March by Hgypt (which 
already recognizes Israel), Syria and 
the six members of the Gulf Coopera¬ 
tion Council to set up an Arab peace 
keeping force in the Ckilf region. 

P.L.O's Climbdown: The PI. O 
has demanded to be treated as an 
equal partner in negotiations with 
the Israelis and will accept something 
less than the complete West Bank and 
Gaza strip for a Palestinian State, 
Britain's "Sky News" television 
reported. The new PLO stance is part 
of an initiative aimed at bringing Is¬ 
rael to the negotiating table. "If the 
Israelis like it, it could increase the US 
Sci.retary of State James Baker's 
chances of success in his peace mis¬ 
sion to West Asia." 

The Israeli spokesmen outlined 
four key points. The PLO would 
drop its demand to be treated as an 
equal partner in negotiations vith 
the Israelis. They would accept some¬ 
thing less than the complete West 
Bank and Gaza strip for their Pales¬ 
tinian State, compromising on where 
the borders would lie. The Pales¬ 
tinian State would be demilitarised 
for a transitional period. During this 
time the U.N. would be responsible 
for security. It would not automat¬ 
ically be a PLO State headed by Mr 
Arafat. The Palestinian people would 
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hold democratic elections to decide 
their Government. 

"They can choose their own rep¬ 
resentatives and no one can desig¬ 
nate for the Palestinians who would 
represent them. It's their fme choice." 
Israel has consistently refused to talk 
with the PLO, condemning it as a ter¬ 
rorist organisation. 

VI. Plans for hegemony 

I N the current context, there are at 
least two theories of hegemony, one 
relates to the U.S. and the other to 
India. According to the first, the U.S. 
had a specific design in going beyond 
the U.N. mandate regarding the Gulf 
war (it went on to destrt)y and devas¬ 
tate Iraq, which the U N. resolutions 
did not envisage). This virtually 
queers the pitch for ensuring durable 
peace, stability and orderly govern¬ 
ments in West Asia. With the end of 
the Cold War, we are witnessing a 
unipolar world where the US will 
most probably attempt to impose its 
political agenda on all regions. This 
extreme version claims that the US is 
a neo-imperial power wishing to 
force Third World countries into an 
exploitative global economic system. 

The second theory of hegemony 
(relating to India) is popular in the 
smaller countries of the sub-con¬ 
tinent. A mild version of this says that 
j India armed and trained the Tamil 
Tigers in the early 198()s. A stronger 
version argues that India wants to 
impose a "Pax Indica"on the whole 
1 region. Doc's India really want tocon- 
! vert neighbouring countries into 
I economic dependencies? The reality 
1 is that it does not. 

The 1971 war split Pakistan in 
I two, and left India as the dominant 
1 power in the sub-continent. India's 
intervention owed something to its 
own security interests, and was not a 
I purely altruistic rc'scue. 

I Nepal points out that India put 
I King Tribhuvan back on the Nepali 
throne after he had been ousted in a 
I coup. India has favourexd a combined 
1 treaty on transit and trade with 
Nepal, a combination that is not 
forced on other land-locked 
countries. Sri Lanka complains that 
India armed the Tigers, violated Sri 
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Lankan air space, used its political 
muscle to oblige a reluctant President 
Jayewardene to accept the IPKF and 
refused for a long time to withdraw 
the force when asked to do so by 
President Premadasa. 

Bangladesh complains that India 
has not handed over the Tin Bigha 
corridor almost two decades after 
agreeing to do so. 

VII. Future Security Set-up 

E arly in March, a week after win¬ 
ning the war. President Bush out¬ 
lined (in an address to Congress) his 
plans for a post-war security set-up 
for West Asia. This plan includes 
what countless Arabs and others long 
feared—an '"over-the-hori/on U.S. 
presence in the Gulf region" and con¬ 
trol on arms transfers. But there is no 
mention of any endeavour to bring 
Iran and Iraq, the largest littoral 
countries, into the proposed peace¬ 
keeping framework being devised by 
the Sheikhdoms with Washington's 
blessings. 

This is a sure recipe for future 
instability because there is no way 
the Arabian Peninsula can be isolated 
from these two neighbours. 
Moreover, moderating the flow of 
arms can hardly be effective unless 
all countries which can affect the 
security of the Gulf are brought 
within its ambit. In other words, 
Israel's military capabilities, includ¬ 
ing its nuclear potential, has to be 
taken into account in determining 
what weapons the threatened 
countries are entitled to acquire to 
safeguard their seairity. 

U.S. and its allies will have three 
permanent air bases in the Ciulf—one 
on Kuwait's Bubiyan Island, another 
in Oman and a third in Bahrain or 
Qatar, in addition to a significant in¬ 
crease in the U.S. naval presence in 
the Gulf, according to "The 
Washington 1 imes" 

During the Reagan years, the 
U.S. built facilities throughout the 
Gulf for use by U S forces in the 
event of a Soviet attack in the region. 
However, the facilities (which provixl 
handy during the war against Iraq) 
had remained the property of the 
host countries. The acceptance now 


by the Gulf countries of permanently 
deployed Western forces will repre¬ 
sent a Significant policy departure for 
the (iUlf nations, which before the 
war had sought to maintain "an air of 
strict independence in providing na¬ 
tional defence". However, Iraq's in¬ 
vasion of Kuwait demonstrated the 
need to revamp regional security, 
especially for the large oil producers, 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. Since 
Kuwaiti liberation, many Kuwaitis 
have expressed a strong desire for a 
permanent U.S. military presence in 
the Emirate. 

VIII. Winds of Democracy 

T here need be no doubt that the 
winds of democracy will become 
stronger in the New World Order, 
even though the world will almost 
certainly be dominated by one Super 
Power—the U.S. Unless the Gulf 
countries, especially the Arabs, i 
present a united force, the Gulf ' 
region will be dominated by the U .S. ; 
Oil prices will be fixed with a specific 
perspective that will benefit | 
American interests and will largely | 
ignore the interests of others, even ! 
those of the majority of weaker mem¬ 
bers of the multinational forces that 
fought alongside the U.S. 

Kuwait: Among the six Gulf 
Sheikhdoms, the only one which had 
a semblance of democracy was 
Kuwait. But suffrage was limited to 
just 62,000 out of its two million resi¬ 
dents. The Emir dissolved the Na¬ 
tional Assembly in 1986. Following 
unprecedented pro-democracy 
demonstrations at the end of 1989, 
fresh elections were held in June, 
1990, but opposition leaders 
remained in jail and the press under 
censorship. 

The opposition centred in the 
dissident members of the dissolved 
assembly boycotted the poll at the 
end of which the Crown Prince was 
appointed as Prime Minister as 
before. Baghdad could not find any 
quislings to head a tame regime that 
it initially sought to install before 
declaring Kuwait its 19th province. 

The Emir of Kuwait returned 
home on March 14, 1991, from a 
luxury hotel in Saudi Arabia, only to 


find his liberated country in ruins 
I and his people discontented, angry 
I and frustrated A part of the anger is 
i likely to find an outburst in demands 
I for democracy. There will almost cer- 
I tainly be an internal struggle for 
I demtKracy and against one family 
rule. The people have had no share of 
power so far. 

I Iraq: The number of rebels and 
I political dissidents is increasing—a 
I manifestation of resentment against 
, what Mr Saddam Hussein, the all- 
I powerful and arrogant President 
' brought to the country—ruin and 
I devastation—by his aggression 
I against Kuwait. The Saddam forces 
launched helicopter attacks to sup¬ 
press the opponents. Within days of 
the start of the rebellion. President 
Saddam Hussein announced, as a 
goodwill gesture, that he would take 
steps towards establishing 
democracy and holding multi-party 
elections in the country. 

Algiers: Popular discontent be¬ 
cause of the economic malaise stem¬ 
ming from the sharp decline in oil 
revenue forced the one-party 
monopoly in power to promise 
multi-party elections. As a first instal¬ 
ment, local elections were held last 
June. The ruling FLN won only 32 per 
cent votes, while the opposition got 
55 per cent. The general election due 
this year may well change the politi¬ 
cal complexion of a country which is 
arguably the most modern in the 
Arab world. 

Jordan and Morocco: Pressure 
on the kings to brc^iden popular par- 
i licipation in government is growing. 

I Following large-scale riots, Jordan's 
I ruler was obliged to hold parliarnen- 
i tary elections in November, 1989, the 
I first since 1%3. Out of 80 seats, 34 
were taken by groups described as 
I fundamentalist. Given the fact that 60 
per cent of Jordan's population is 
Palestinian, it was no surprise that 
King Hussein felt compelled (in a 
I sharp departure from his close align- 
I ment with the West) to befriend 
Baghdad. The post-war pressure on 
U.S. friends will be all the greater, 
' because of the gains American vic¬ 
tory is sure to bring to Israel. 
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To the Polls Again 


About 15 months after the previous 
l^eneral election held in November, 1989, 
the country will witness another battle 
of the hustings, in May this year. Many 
observers have warned that the battle 
will be more fierce this time; possibly, it 
miifht turn out to be more violent and 
bloody because the tensions have not 
subsided and the teinpeis have cooled 
only in some areas, not in others. The 
major issues remain unresolved, despite 
the loud rhetoric, and the various parties 
have been playing for time. The question 
on even/one's lips is: Will the poll be 
decisive and brniff stability, or will the 
country have another "hiini^ Parlia¬ 
ment" and the consequent confusion and 
instability? 

A fter over a week of unsavoury 
and tantalising speculation all 
over the country, India's President is¬ 
sued, on March 13, 1991, an order 
dissolving the Lok Sabha with imme¬ 
diate effect and directing that the new 
Fiouse be constituted on or before 
June f). The President evidently 
waited until urgent parliamentary 
business, such as passage of the inter- 
im budget (vote on account to 
authorise the Government to incur 
necessary expenditure and the 
statutory resolution extending 
President's rule in Punjab) was car¬ 
ried through. 

The Presidential Order was is¬ 
sued under Clause 2 of Article 85 of 
the Constitution. A communique is¬ 
sued by Rashtrapati Bhavan stated 
that since the requisite budgetary and 
legislative measures had been passed 
by bpth Houses of Parliament and the 
Council of Ministers had resigned, 
with no party staking a claim to form 
a government, the Lok Sabha was 
being dissolved with immediate ef¬ 
fect. The communique noted that Mr 
Chandra Shekhar and his Council of 
Ministers had resigned on March 6 
and wanted to seek a fresh mandate 
from the people. Several repre¬ 
sentations had been received by the 
President in favour and against dis- I 


solution of the Lok Sabha. He had 
detailed consultations with legal ex¬ 
perts and political leaders and 
reached the conclusion that it would 
be safer to have the financial 
provisions passed by Parliament (in¬ 
stead of resorting to his special 
powers to authorise the requisite ex¬ 
penditure). Hence the delay in order¬ 
ing dissolution of the Lok Sabha and 
ordering elections. 

The uncertainty and the specula¬ 
tion about the course of events be¬ 
came even more intense following the 
efforts by some M.P.s for a patch-up 
between the ruling JD(S) and the Con¬ 
gress which had been supporting the 
Chandra Shekhar regime from out¬ 
side; besides there was the suggestion 
made by a leading Congress leader, 
and favoured by the President himself 
to form a na tional government so as to 
avert a general election which many 
people regarded as a risky business 
amidst the tense atmosphere. 

It may be recalled that Mr 
Chandra Shekhar and his Janata Dal 
(S) group, had broken away from the 
JD led by Mr V.P. Singh and had as¬ 
sumed office on November 10, 1990, 
after the National Front Government 
had collapsed as a result of the 
withdrawal of support by the B]P 
which, like the Congress later on, was 
backing up the Government. But dif¬ 
ferences cropped up on various is¬ 
sues. The Congress decision to 
boycott the Parliament session on the 
issue of surveillance of Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi's residence, precipitated the 
matter. Mr Chandra Shekhar in effect 
outwitted Mr Rajiv Gandhi who 
would have liked the Government to 
be defeated on the floor of the I louse. 
That would have saved Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi from the stigma of being 
responsible for the downfall of the 
JD(S) Government by pulling the rug 
from under Mr Chandra Shekhar's 
feet, as it were. 

Main Features: The ninth Lok 
Sabha had been constituted on 


December 2, 1989. The House was 
unique in many ways. It was the most 
short-lived Parliament in India's 
post-independence history. It lasted 
only 15 months and 12 days. It was 
also the first "hung Parliament", and 
for the first time a minority govern¬ 
ment (led by Mr V.P. Singh) took of¬ 
fice after an election, with the BJP 
supporting it from outside. The 
country's youth between the ages of 
18 and 21 (total number 30 million) 
voted for the first time. Earlier, the 
minimum voting age had been 
reduced to 18 years. The repre¬ 
sentation of rural people in the fiouse 
was a record 40 per cent. The fii;st Lok 
Sabha had the next highest rural rep¬ 
resentation (22 per cent). 

But the number of women mem¬ 
bers was still very low—only 27 (the 
eighth Lok Sabha had the highest 
number so far (42). The first Lok 
Sabha had only 14 women. The total 
electorate numbered 489 million. In 
the 1984 poll the size of the electorate 
was 379.5 million. In 1980 the cor¬ 
responding figure was 361.25 mil¬ 
lion, while in 1971 the figure was 274 
million. In 1952 the electorate num¬ 
bered only 173.213 million. The ninth 
Lok Sabha was incidentally younger 
than the preceding one, the average 
age of M.P.s being 47.8 years against 
51.4 years of its immediate predeces¬ 
sor. 

Elections are admittedly an ex¬ 
pensive affair especially in a huge 
country such as India which has con¬ 
tinental dimensions geographically 
and a massive populacion. The cost 
(about Rs 1000 crore) will also be 
prohibitive for a country which is not 
economically prosperous, though it is 
rich in natural and human resources. 
The number of M.P.s to be elected will 
be over 500 (the total membership of 
the Lok Sabha is 545) The average 
cost of electing an MP is put at Rs 50 
to Rs 60 lakh. Punjab has 10 seats and 
Assam 14. Both these States are at 
present under President's rule. The 
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four principal contenders in the poll 
fray are the Congress(I), the JD, BJF, 
the CPM and CPI. Wherever, there are 
triangular or four-cornered contests, 
the expenditure will be higher. The 
estimated figures of expenditure per 
candidate and per voter, based on the 
actuals of the last election in 1989, tell 
their own tale. The average cost of 
electing one member works out to Rs 
50 lakh to Rs 60 lakh. Moreover, if 
Assembly elections are also held 
simultaneously, (in Tamil Nadu, Pon¬ 
dicherry, Kerala, West Bengal) along 
with the national elections, the expen¬ 
diture is bound to go up. 

It is believed that the four main 
parties contesting the electioas will be 
putting up about 1800 candidates for 
the lx)k Sabha between them. The in¬ 
tention of the Congress (the largest 
party) is to contest all the seats. The 
BJP has announced its intention to put 
up candidates for about 450 seats; the 
Janata Dal over 400 seats, the JD(S) a 
smaller number. 

Each candidate, it is said, will 
have to sp)end between Rs 20 lakh and 
Rs 25 lakh (perhaps more, considering 
the high prices) for fighting the elec¬ 
tion in one constituency. The Election 
Commission's ceiling on expenditure 
is ridiculously low—Rs 1.5 lakh for a 
Lok Sabha constituency. In the 1989 
poll there was hardly any candidate 
who spent less than Rs 15 to Rs 20 
lakh. In that election there were about 
6,000 candidates. The total number is 
likely to be higher in the poll 
scheduled for May this year, especial¬ 
ly because it is feared that one-to-one 
arrangements will not be reached, as 
was done last time. The differences 
are sharper and the aims more con¬ 
flicting. The total expenditure es¬ 
timates given above do not take into 
account the Independents or no-party 
candidates. Even though they merely 
split the votes and are generally not 
favoured, they insist on fighting elec¬ 
tions, partly because of the incidental 
gains of candidature that accrue 
under the rules and also because they 
get some publicity which helps in 
promoting profession in which they 
may be normally engaged. Besides, 
some candidates are not serious and 
announce withdrawal in favour of 
one or other serious candidate on 
receiving some monetary or other 


"compensation", or offer of some 
kind, through intermediaries. 

An election brings employment 
for many categories of people, espe¬ 
cially the jobless people of all ages 
(even urchins), the publicity and 
propaganda agents and those 
engaged in an advertising blitz. 
There is virtually no limit (unofficial¬ 
ly) on the amount spent by a can¬ 
didate (the accounts submitted to the 
Election Commission by the can¬ 
didates successful or unsuccessful, 
are fake and cooked up). Thus a legis¬ 
lator starts his career in an Assembly 
or Parliament by making wrong 
statements and telling lies. But such 
is politics. 

Sources of Funds: The major 
sources of the funds utilised (or pock¬ 
eted in a sly manner b) the greedy 
lot) are: political parties (the major 
parties, especially the Congress sanc¬ 
tions anything between Rs 5 to Rs 10 
lakh to each candidate). The balance 
is raised from businessmen, in¬ 
dustrialists, big and small sho}> 
keepers, grain merchants, contractors 
and through petty contributions by 
the general public. Door-to-door col¬ 
lections are also made to supplement 
the election budgets. 

The size of the constituencies in 
India is large and the total number of 
voters is growing from year to year. 
The expenditure also varies according 
to the nature and intensity of the elec¬ 
tion campaign. Those who had to take 
loans from various sources for the 
1989 campaign have not been able so 
far to clear past commitments partly 
because their membership was short 
(15 months) during which they have 
been able to earn only a part of the 
amount spent. Every MP or MLA 
hopes to put in his kitty a tidy sum to 
build up a reserve for future needs. By 
and large, the Leftists are at some dis¬ 
advantage in this respect. Their own 
private reserves, if any, are limited; 
industrialists prefer to give donations 
to those who have something to offer 
them in return (quid pro quo) —licen¬ 
ces, permits and quotas. The 
Communists' strong point is their 
ideology which it is difficult to re¬ 
translate in terms of cash. Party 
workers help by donating one day's 
salary or other earnings. 


SPECIAL FSATUIlE—t 

In this connection, it is interest¬ 
ing to note that none of the major 
parties in the field has so far com¬ 
plained of shortage of funds. The 
Congress, it is stated, has crores of 
rupees and ample reserves. 

The Janata Dal spokesmen have 
asserted that they are not bothered 
much in respiect of election finances; 
they rely on the capitalists and those 
who stand for the status quo. There is 
talk in some quarters, of "flood-gates 
of cash". These gates are opened at 
election time despite the economic 
crisis and financial stringency. Realis¬ 
ing that the people desire, above all, 
stability of the government, the 
Congress's main poll plank is 
Stability, besides employment for 
everyone ("Bekari Hatao", on the 
lines of "Gharibi Hatao"). The BJP has 
also stressed this factor. Interestingly, 

Mr V.P. Singh has ridiculed all talk of 
stability by Mr Rajiv Gandhi. 

Catchy slogans do not always 
bear fruit. It was the loss of credibility 
and the corruption scandals (notably 
Bofors) that cost the Congress the 
election. The pity is that even those 
who assured a corruption-free regime 
failed to fulfil their commitment to the 
electorate. 

It would be relevant to recall the 
observations made by the Prime Min¬ 
ister, Mr Chandra Shekhar on March 
16 this year. He said the real issues of 
hunger, poverty and fragmentation 
of society would replace the emotive 
appeals of caste and communal senti¬ 
ments in the coming elections. He 
does not think that political parties 
having a vested interest will be able 
to raise the kind of frenzy they did in 
the 1989 poll (on issues such as Ram 
Janambhoomi). The Mandal Com¬ 
mission Report and Masjid-Mandir 
will undoubtedly figure in the elec¬ 
tion campaign, but they would not 
determine the final poll outcome. 

It is indeed the unabashed pur¬ 
suit of power, by all possible means, 
that has brought ruin and much dis¬ 
credit. As usual there is talk again of a 
"code of conduct" for the candidates 
and their supporters. But who cares 
for such codes in the heat of the mo¬ 
ment? The "do's and don'ls" remain 
on paper. The Election Commission 
has been unable to enforce the code. 
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US, India and Pakistan 


India's relations with the US have 
been improving since the end of the Cold 
War, the gradual elimination of the "pro- 
Pakistan tilt" and the erosion in 
Pakistan's strategic importance for the 
U.S. But Ambassador Oakley's assertion 
that Kashmir is not an integral part of 
India has thrown a spanner in the works. 
The resultant situation may again 
threaten this sub-continent's stability. 

NTERESTING and potentially fate¬ 
ful developments have been taking 
place lately in the relationship of the 
US with India and Pakistan. The US 
favours to Islamabad have been get¬ 
ting fewer, mainly because of the 
notable change in the strategic situa¬ 
tion, from Washington's standpoint. 
There is general recognition of the 
fact that after the end of the Cold War 
there has been virtual disappearance 
of Super Power rivalries. This has 
been a sequel to the withdrawal of 
the Soviet Union into a shell because 
of internal turmoil. So the US has 
emerged as the sole Super Power in 
the international arena. 

The end of the bitter bloody war 
in Afghanistan further set the stage 
for transformation of the scene. 

Pakistan had served for many 
years as a channel for the flow of 
arms to the Mujahideen, the Afghan 
rebels fighting the Soviet-dominated 
Kabul. In sum, the US no longer 
regards Pakistan as. a much-needed 
and key ally. Rather, Islamabad has 
almost become dispensable. Many 
experts felt the time had come for 
New Delhi to take full advantage of 
the situation and build bridges with 
Washington. 

India's support to the US-led 
allies' cause and its condemnation of 
Iraq's invasion of Kuwait further 
pleased the US Government. India 
needed (and still needs) US as an im¬ 
portant trading partner, and the US 
' needed India as an ally in the South 
Asian region, especially after the 
’ Indo-Soviet Treaty of Friendship of I 


1971 virtually became obsolete. Mos¬ 
cow no longer plays a role in mould¬ 
ing India's foreign relations. It is vital 
to remember that the US has been 
taking genuine interest, from 
strategic and other viewpoints, in the 
South-East Asian region. The US has 
been a key player behind the scenes 
in the formation of ASEAN. China 
too seeks cordial relations with 
South-East Asian countries. India has 
to watch with interest the growing 
militarisation of a large association in 
its neighbourhood, especially be¬ 
cause it is US-sponsored. 

Kashmir Issue: The State of J & 
K has been an integral part of India 
right from the partition days and the 
accession of that State to India 
through an instrument of accession 
signed by the then ruler of the State. 
Pakistan has all along treated the ter¬ 
ritory as disputed and has been harp¬ 
ing on the UN resolution under 
which a plebiscite was to be held to 
settle the issue. The frequent Pakis¬ 
tani incursions into Kashmir ter¬ 
ritory, the militants' ceaseless activity, 
the killings, the bomb explosions and 
other subversive activity in the Val¬ 
ley, designed to arouse hostility 
against India, have all created ten¬ 
sions between the two countries. 
India and Pakistan have fought three 
wars since the partition of 1947. 

Under the Simla Agreement of 
1972, the two countries agreed to put 
an end to the Kashmir conflict and 
confrontation that have strained the 
relations between the two countries 
and to resolve all bilateral issues 
peacefully and to work for the 
promotion of a harmonious relation¬ 
ship. The^laudable aim was to estab¬ 
lish peace and promote stability in 
the region. But the irony is that even 
while outwardly subscribing to the 
letter and spirit of the Simla Agree¬ 
ment, Pakistan has been flouting both 
and acting in a manner that creates 
more tensions and creates more in¬ 
stability. 


Some months ago, the US itself 
conceded that in the changed condi¬ 
tions a plebiscite as envisaged in U.N. 
resolutions had become unnecessary. 
There was therefore no justification 
for Islamabad's plea. But in an ap¬ 
parent attempt to win over Pakistan, 
the USA (on March 21,1991) made it 
known through its Ambassador to Is¬ 
lamabad, Mr Robert Oakley (who in 
a letter to the Kashmiri American 
Council) stated that the USA con¬ 
siders Kashmir as "disputed 
territory' and does not accept New 
Delhi's contention that it is an in¬ 
tegral pari of India and that the 
relevant UN resolutions do not apply. 
"Our policy is that any resolution of 
the problem must lake into con¬ 
sideration the needs of all affected 
parlies including India, Pakistan, 
Muslim Kashmiris and Non-Muslim 
Kashmins", the letter said. 

New Element: According to 
analysts, Mr Oakley added a new ele¬ 
ment to the controversy by specifying 
"Muslim Kashmiris and non-Muslim 
Kashmiris" as affected parties in the 
Kashmir issue. Mr Oakley also said 
that the USA had urged India to make 
every effort to establish a dialogue 
with Kashmiri leaders to "regenerate 
a democratic process by which Kash¬ 
miris express their will in free and 
fair eltHTtions and take into account 
their views on the future of 
Kashmir". According to well-in¬ 
formed sources, efforts are being 
made by the Kashmir American 
Council to build up a pressure group 
in the US Congress to lobby for an 
independent Kashmir. 

It is inconceivable that the US 
Ambassador to Pakistan made such a 
significant statement on the Kashmir 
issue without a nod from the US Ad¬ 
ministration. The letter must have 
been drafted by the US State Depart¬ 
ment personnel. It is worth noting, 
however, that after talks with senior 
US officials in Washington, India's 
Foreign Secretary, Mr Muchkund 
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pubey, stated on March 23 that "there 
is no change in US stand on Kashmir, 
which is that the Kashmir issue 
should be settled bilaterally between 
India and Pakistan in the spirit of the ! 
Simla Agreement. 

Mr Dubey had talks with ; 
Secretary of State James Baker and 
the Assistant Secretary of State, Mr 
John Kelly and the Deputy National , 
Security Adviser, Mr Robert Gates, i 
But if there is no change at all in the | 
US stand on Kashmir issue, why, one I 
might ask, did Mr Oakley assert m I 
specific terms that the US did not ac- | 
cept India's claim that Kashmir is an j 
integral part of India and that the UN 
resolution must be implemented. The 
entire episode is now enveloped by 
mystery. Was it a mere feeler? Seces¬ 
sionist trends and elements in 
India have undeniably proved 
troublesome to the authorities con¬ 
cerned but that is about all The 
Government of India has been firm 
against all secessionist demands even 
while expre.ssing its willingness to 
talk things over with the malcontents 
within the f<)ur corners of the Con¬ 
stitution. 

According to some shrewd ob¬ 
servers, the flux in Pakistan's foreign 
policy provides an opportunity for 
India to square up things. But calm 
reflection would show that, although 
India can play a counter card, it 
should not make any overt or covert 
attempt to meddle in Pakistan's inter¬ 
nal affairs or start anti-Pakistan 
propaganda abroad to "expose" 
Islamabad's blunders and follies in 
Kashmir and elsewhere. Moreover, 
past experience has shown that India 
is not very successful in the art of 
carrying on publicity and propagan¬ 
da abroad (Pakistan has scored over 
India whenever there was a tussle 
over Kashmir or other issues involv¬ 
ing India at the United Nations). Per¬ 
haps it is best to let things settle down 
of their own accord. 

Exploitation of Status: For 
some time even the Soviet Union 
wooed Pakistan and supplied arms 
to it. These arms, together with those 
supplied regularly by the USA, could 
have been used only against India. 
No wonder, Pakistaj^i fully exploited 
(until three or four years ago) its new 
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I status of being regarded as a frontline 
j State in the Afghanistan context. The 
: US Government also intended to use 
; Pakistan as a key factor that would 
replace Iran which, until the Iraq war 
broke out, was hostile to the US. ' 

I lowever, much to the discomfi- j 
ture of Pakistan, the US did not main- I 
tain the posture it adopted. Pakistan | 
felt that it was let down by its former | 
mentor, the USA, when President 1 
Bush withheld the requisite certifi- | 
cate that would open the door to the 
flow of economic and military aid to | 
Pakistan. The certificate is required j 
under the Pressler Amendment. The | 
reaction of the Pakistan leaders ("To | 
hell with US aid; we will not abandon i 
our nuclear programme") indicated | 
the adverse wind. But while profess¬ 
ing friendship with India, 
Washington seems to be keen on 
retaining Pakistan as an ally. During ; 
Gen Ziaul Haq's regime, Pakistan | 
played its cards well, but that period | 
of skilful diplomacy against India ' 
may not come again. | 

Pakistan's foreign policy and the 1 
recent setbacks Islamabad suffered in | 
Afghanistan, followed by its subtle i 
adventures in Kashmir Valley by 
sending in trained and equipped 
saboteurs and other militants call for 
notice. There is little doubt that India 
and Indians have suffered consider¬ 
ably as a result of the policies pursued 
by Pakistan in Kashmir (where the 
militants have wrought havex:—as¬ 
sassinations, kidnappings, arson and 
bomb blasts), necessitating long spells 
of President's rule. 

Pakistan has actually been fol¬ 
lowing an expansionist policy in 
Kashmir (one-third of it is already 
under its control). But in the eyes of 
foreigners there has been little sup¬ 
port for the recent depradations, even 
though in most parts of the Western 
world there is an anti-Indian and pro- 
Pakistani feeling. Pakistan's new 
policy on Kashmir has not been sup¬ 
ported by any of the major Powers 
because none of them likes to have 
another conflagration. They feel they 
already have headaches enough. 
Maybe, the righteousness of India's 
firm policy has become more and 
more evident. 


It is significant that in recent 
months only Iran and Saudi Arabia 
have been supporting Pakistan's plea 
for international intervention in 
Kashmir and the plea for reopening 
the issue by calling for a plebiscite as 
directed by UN rest)lutions, now out¬ 
dated. The USA and the UK, and of 
course the Soviet Union (which has 
been rather quiet lately on the affairs 
of the Indian sub-continent) favour 
settlement of Indo-Pakistan differen¬ 
ces through negotiations in the spirit 
of the Simla Agreement. So it is the 
Simla framework that is favoured by 
the West, nor the persistent and whol¬ 
ly unwarranted interference in In¬ 
dian affairs. 

It may be recalled that in recent 
months the US has twice urged Pakis¬ 
tan not to supply weapons to 
militants in Punjab and adjacent 
areas. However, owing to domestic 
compulsions and other reasons the 
authorities in Islamabad have not 
abandoned their obstructionist 
policies and have repeatedly flouted 
the dictates of a good neighbourhood 
policy. There is no doubt that des¬ 
tabilisation of India has been one of 
the principal policy planks of Pakis¬ 
tan. It is another matter that there has 
been deep turmoil in Pakistan and 
also in its foreign policy. 

Nor is there any justification for 
Pakistan's accusation of "gross viola¬ 
tion of human rights in Kashmir". 
Pakistani agents themselves create a 
situation of lawlessness in the Valley 
and then criticise the steps takeji to 
restore normalcy in the Valley. 

In sum, the distortions in interna¬ 
tional relations caused by Super- 
Power tensons have now become a 
thing of the past.... So it is time to 
establish a closer relationship w ith the 
USA on the basis of respect for each 
other's vital and abiding interests, na¬ 
tional and international. India certain¬ 
ly needs the US more than the US 
needs India. In the new scenario, 
India cannot find another US, but the 
latter can find several allies in S.E. 
Asia. Many countries need the US 
umbrella or at any rate active US as¬ 
sistance. India need not seek the 
American umbrella, nuclear or other, 
but it would do well to be on the best 
of terms with White House. 
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Four decades of India’s economic 
transformation 


A rising tide of expectations was 
generated when India emancipated itself 
fnmi the foreign bondage. What has been 
achieved since then has been the subject 
of debate at various forums. As we com¬ 
plete the forty years of planning this 
year, it is betimes to look back and forth, 
albeit briefly, here. 

Introduction 

RANSFORMATION of India's 
stagnant and backward economy 
into a buoyant and progressive one 
has been a traumatic experience 
spanning over the last 40 years now. 
She has witnessed many a political, 
economic, social and cultural change. 
Of the different political parties—the 
Congress, the Janata party, the con¬ 
glomerate National Front and the 
Janata Dal {Samajwadi) —the Con¬ 
gress party has had the longest in¬ 
nings as the ruling party at the Centre 
and many States, covering almost the 
entire period since Independence. 

Each party in power, whether for 
a short or a long period, has followed 
socio-economic strategies and 
policies which reflected its distinctive 
ideology. One feature that has been 
all-pervasive in their plans and 
programmes is the elimination of 
poverty, unemployment and ine¬ 
qualities—social, economic, regional. 
The success achieved in different sec¬ 
tors under different regimes has 
varied. We take here the holistic view 
of what has become of the economy 
without going into each party's con¬ 
tribution, if any. 

While some see fifties as the 
"Age of Ignorance", the sixties as the 
"Decade of crisis", the seventies as 
the years of "uncertainties and 
change" and the eighties as the 
"Decade of Growth", others (includ¬ 
ing eminent economists, aca¬ 
demicians and political analysts) are 
of the view that the period upto 1965 


was the "golden age" and the later 
period was one of stagnation and 
crisis. Dr Manmohan Singh, former 
Deputy Chairman of the Planning 
Commission, does not agree with the 
latter appraisal. According to him, 
there was crisis in the sixties and 
seventies but by the end of the seven¬ 
ties the economy turned around and 
made "remarkable progress" in the 
eighties. 

Let us take a close look at some of 
the sectoral developments over the 
years in order to form a fair appraisal. 

1. Growth of GNP: The fifties 
marked the big divide from the 
morass of virtually zero per cent 
growth rate witnessed in the second 
half of the British rule in India. 
During 1950-51 to 1959-60, the net 
domestic product (NDP) averaged to 
an impressive 3.5 per cent per annum 
compared to the pre-Independence 
near-zero growth. The growh curve 
declined during the decade of sixties 
touching 3 per cent a year. Then fol¬ 
lowed the 3-year plan holiday, 1966- 
69, and the rupee devaluation in June 
1966. The growth rate upturned 
rising to 3.3 per cent per year during 
1970-71 to 1979-80. For three decades, 
the growth of the economy revolved 
around, what has come to be known, 
as the "Hindu rate of growth". In the 
last decade of eighties, the growth 
jumped to 5.6 per cent which has en¬ 
couraged the planners to peg the | 
growth rate higher at 6 per cent per | 
annum during the eighth plan (under I 
formulation), if not seven per cent per 
annum. 

India's GDP at current prices has 
increased from Rs. 8979 crore in 1950- 
51 to Rs. 348,8% crore in 1988-89 (or 
about 40 times). The per capita in¬ 
come has also, as envisaged in the 
first five-year plan, doubled in mid- 
1980s, though with a time-lag of ten 


years. 

The increase in income is not 
evenly spread. The skewed distribu¬ 
tion of the incremental growth has 
only led to exacerbate the social and 
economic disparities. The poverty 
ratio has no doubt declined but the 
number of the poor has actually in¬ 
creased with the burgeoning popula¬ 
tion. A large number of the people is 
only marginally above the poverty 
line. The pinch of poverty is greater 
because of the growing desire to keep 
up with the Joanses. 

The increase in the ag¬ 
gregate/net national/domestic in¬ 
come or the per capita income is thus 
no true indicator of the quality of life. 

2. Farm sector If India's pover¬ 
ty is attributed to the primitive 
methods of agriculture during 
colonialism, its prosperity is trace¬ 
able to the mcxiernisation of agricul¬ 
ture in the post-Independence era. 

The food shortages of fifties 
coupled with low levels of income 
began to disappear with the advent 
of the Green Revolution in mid- 
1960s The foodgrain output has 
more than tripled from 55 million ton 
in 1950-51 to 174 million tgn in 1989- 
90. The euphoria of the remarkable 
achievement on the farm front is 
somewhat dampened by the fact that 
agriculture continues to be vul¬ 
nerable to the vagaries of weather 
even today. We had the worst ever 
drought in 1987-88 and earlier on in 
1979-80 when the foodgrain produc¬ 
tion had plummetted by a sizable 
proportion. 

The country had however been 
able to overcome the fcx)d crisis be¬ 
cause enough buffer stocks of 
foodgrains were available and the 
then government adopted ap¬ 
propriate policies and programmes 
to meet the situation effectively. 
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Having said that, it should be 
noted that the compound growth rate 
of agriculture has been only 2.2 per : 
cent between 1983-84 and 1988-89. 
This is barely enough even to meet 
the increasing population. 

The Green Revolution has failed 
to emancipate agriculture from its 
cycle. 

The farm sector has failed to 
make headway on two counts: first, 
the Green Revolution is limited to 
only one crop: wheal; second, it 
covers only areas with adequate ir¬ 
rigation facilities: Punjab, Haryana 
and the W(?st Uttar Pradesh. The rain- 
fed areas comprising 70 per cent of 
the cultivable area and capable of ad¬ 
ditional output of about forty per 
cent are unaffected by the Green 
Revolution. 

The main thrust of the crop 
production strategy to increase 
agricultural production has been 
land-intensive cultivation. 

3. Industries: Since the incep¬ 
tion of planning in a mixed economy 
set-up industrialization has received 
relatively larger share of attention 
and resources. More so, because the 
emptiasis has been on capital-inten¬ 
sive and heavy industries since the 
initiation of the second five-year plan 
based on the Mahalanobis model. 

The industrial development has 
taken place in the public as well as 
the private sectors with emphasis on 
public sector. Licensing, regulation 
and control, considered essential in¬ 
gredients of the industrial policy, are 
now being dismantled under the 
guise of liberalisation of industrial 
policy. The foundations of the 
eighties' liberalisation drive were 
laid in the last days of the Emergency 
and slowly, but surely, built up 
through the late seventies and 
eighties. The new approach is a step 
towards marketisation and is in con¬ 
sonance with the wishes of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank. It is believed that de¬ 
regulation, de-control and de-licens¬ 
ing would generate competitive 
market economy instead of the shel¬ 
tered monopoly market. 

Contrary to the expectations, all 
that planning has yielded is a high- I 


I cost industrial structure which failed 
I to recognise the need of production 
for export. 

The manufacturing sector with 
three-fourths of the total weight in 
the index of industrial production ex¬ 
ercises deep influence on the growth 
of the Industrial sector as a whole. 
The growth of the industrial sector 
during the 1980s revolved around 
eight per cent. The industrial perfor¬ 
mance in the seventh plan was better 
than that in the sixth plan. This is 
attributed to the policy of liberalisa¬ 
tion. 

4. Foreign trade: Negative 
trade balance has characterised the In¬ 
dian economy since 1950-51 despite 
the increase in exports. The planning 
system, the structure of export incen¬ 
tives and pricing and the fiscal policy, 
observes Dr Singh, do not make ex¬ 
ports a profitable venture. The chan¬ 
ges in our trade policy have failed to 
technologize export. We have to 
achieve technological commanding 
heights. If we do not do that, we will 
not be able to move ahead. The slogan 
"export or perish" has not been taken 
seriously. 

Both exports and imports have in¬ 
creased over the years, more the latter 
than the former, leaving an unbridge¬ 
able trade balance unless the import 
intensity of production is reduced. 

The chronic export-import im¬ 
balances have led to cumulative 
foreign debts, the repayments of 
which entails reverse transfer of 
resources. In other words, the country 
has to borrow to pay off loaas with 
interest. With the accumulation of 
debts, the interest chaiges have be¬ 
come burdensome and contribute to 
fiscal imbalances. To bridge up or to 
narrow down the trade gaps we have 
to borrow, only to deepen the debts. 
The vicious circle thus continues. 

Alongwith the export promotion, 
import management is necessary. The 
trade policy has attracted criticism for 
excessive import liberalisation. This 
has led to the depletion of the foreign 
exchange reserves. As of now, the 
foreign exchange reserves are hardly 
sufficient for one week's import 
demand. The balance of payments 
scenario is critical and calls for a two- 


I pronged attack to retrieve it. We must 
I step-up export and restrict imports. 
I More exports would require in¬ 
creased productivity and production. 
It would also mean innovative techni¬ 
ques of production for quality 
products. 

The formulation of a 3-year ex- 
port-import policy instead of the 
erstwhile annual one was an impor¬ 
tant off-beat measure taken from 
April 1, 1985 onward. The principal 
objectives of the policy were to 
facilitate imports for development, 
boost exports and impart stability to 
trade deals. Notwithstanding this, 
the balance of payments continues 
unfavourable, thanks to liberal im¬ 
ports and incommensurate exports. 
The aid squeeze and the fall in the 
inward remittances by the NRIs have 
contributed to the weak foreign ex¬ 
change situation. 

5. Debts: The ideal of self- 
reliance embodied in the third five- 
year plan has eluded the planners. In 
fact, the country has slid into the debt 
trap. The committed expenditure by 
way of debt servicing seems ir¬ 
reducible and exerts great pressure 
on our limited resources. The finan¬ 
cial condition is critical but NOT 
bankrupt. 

6. Fiscal imbalances: The com¬ 
bined receipts and disbursements of 
the Central and State governments 
show a seesaw movement during the 
seventies and eighties with GDP 
climbing continuously. The aggregate 
receipts trail behind the aggregate 
disbursement leading to budget 
deficits which have serious repercus¬ 
sions on the economy. During the 
seventh plan period, the budget 
deficits on revenue account have 
"eaten" up the surplus, if any, on capi¬ 
tal account. The result is overall 
deficit in the budget. 

The Central government budgets, 
also, present identical profile. With 
the result that the prices have been 
soaring and the income structure has 
been distorted. 

In sum, the seven five-year plans 
have not yielded an El Dorado but a 
leap forward cannot be ruled out, 
given the political will and timely ac¬ 
tion in the current decade. 
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To Vote or Not to Vote? 


With the next elections only a few 
weeks away, the thoughts of most adult 
men and women are concentrated on 
the polls, the numerous candidates and 
the probable results of the exercise. On 
the basis of past performance, are the 
various political parties worth voting 
for? The proposition for discussion is: 
"Since there is hardly any candidate or 
political party deserving our support, it 
would be best to keep away from the 
polling booths and not to exercise our 
franchise" 

Mr A Sir, during the past few 
months I have not come across a 
single person (except the leaders 
concerned) who has spoken fervent¬ 
ly in favour of any particular party. 
Every party which has either en¬ 
joyed a spell of power or has kept it¬ 
self in the opposition, or remained 
neutral, has been condemned for 
lack of integrity, utterly miscon¬ 
ceived policies, wrong priorities, un¬ 
parliamentary behaviour and faulty 
judgements. The last election in 
1989 was in effect a vote against the 
Congress and its leader. Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi. Although the Janata Dal 
formed the Government, with the 
BjP lending support to it from out¬ 
side, its performance during 11 
months of office was poor. Need¬ 
less, wholly avoidable and ex¬ 
traneous controversies were raised 
over reservations, for instance. This 
policy, apparently politically 
motivate (to win over the support 
of the backward classes of the 
population), was the direct cause of 
riots, self-immolations by scores of 
young men and some women, 
strikes and cases of arson. Evidence 
of the destruction of public proper¬ 
ty during the protests against the 
Mandal Commission report im¬ 
plementation pronouncements is 
visible to this day. Although no 
blatant case of corruption was 
reported during the V.P. Singh 
regime, there was inefficiency, com¬ 
munal disorder, heightened ten¬ 


sions in many parts of the country, a 
general sense of insecurity and 
worse. The Ministry had to quit 
when it lost the support of the BJP. 
Then came the all-too-short ad¬ 
ministration of Mr Chandra Shek¬ 
har, leader of the JD(S), supported 
from outside by the Congress (1). 
After the disqualification of eight 
members, 54 MPs constituted the 
ministry. On a flimsy, childish 
pretext, the Congress caused the 
exit of the Chandra Shekhar regime. 
The LokSabha was dissolved and 
an election ordered. No party was 
ready to shoulder the responsibility 
of forming the Government. 
Stability has been lacking and there 
has been utter confusion verging on 
disorder of a high magnitude. In¬ 
stead of sound, well-conceived 
policies, there were ad hoc 
decisions; many of them bore clear 
evidence of back-stage control and 
string-pulling by the Congress 
which exercised real power without 
shouldering responsibility. The role 
played by the BJP was nothing to 
boast of, and the Leftists were no¬ 
where in the picture. Clearly, no 
political party deserves our sup¬ 
port; none of them is fit to govern, 
and each is capable only of causing 
confusion and inclined to make hay 
while in power, not of providing ef¬ 
fective and sound administration 
and resolving the problems of the 
masses. That being the case, won't it 
be a sheer waste of time to go to a 
polling booth and cast one's vote 
for one or other political party 
when we know that none of them 
deserves our vote? 

MrB It seems to me that my 
predecessor is a cynic and an incor¬ 
rigible pessimist who has no faith in 
fellow men. Indian democracy is 
still in a state of transition. The 
country has yet to develop a clear- 
cut, well-organised two-party sys¬ 
tem, with one party l^rge enough to 
fonxi, the Government and have a 


stable majority and the other con¬ 
stantly waiting in the wings and 
performing its function of a vigilant 
watchdog ever ready to take over 
the reins with a fairly large follow¬ 
ing able to form a durable ministry. 
This is all the more reason why each 
one of us, especially the educated, 
enlightened community, should ex¬ 
ercise his or her franchise in order 
to chcK)se honest, earnest, capable 
people who would fill the void. The 
suggestion in the proposition before 
this House that we should keep 
away from the polling booths is 
nothing short of a counsel of 
despair. After all, elections have to 
be held; India has a parliamentary 
system of government which means 
that periodic polls have to be ar¬ 
ranged to elect a party that is 
capable of running the Government. 
If the majority of us do not vote, 
what will happen? Only a small 
fraction of the population will exer¬ 
cise their franchise; the candidates 
chosen through our default will rep¬ 
resent only a part of the population. 
In the absence of the real repre¬ 
sentatives of the majority, a small 
fi action and wholly unrepresenta¬ 
tive set of politicians will occupy 
the seats of power and make an 
even more terrible mess of the sys¬ 
tem of governance. Parliament will, 
in that case, comprise totally unfit 
people who not command the sup¬ 
port of a majority of the people. 

They will not be able to win a vote 
of confidence in the legislature and 
the stage will be set for yet another 
mid-term poll. Consequently, there 
will be perpetual confusion. Elec¬ 
tions would become farcical. In 
other words, by keeping away from 
the polling booths and failing to 
cast our votes we would be letting 
down the country. Moreover, it is 
the moral and constitutional duty of 
every qualified person to par¬ 
ticipate in the democratic process 
by casting our vote for whom wc 
please. If we do not regard anyone 
as fully deserving our support, we 
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can choose the best from among a 
bad or mediocre lot. But to boycott 
the election would tiintaniount to 
■ expressing our no confidence in the 
entire system of parliamentary sys¬ 
tem. Surely that would be an anti- 
national act. As long as we do not 
devise any other system more in ac¬ 
cord with the nation's political re¬ 
quirements, we have to make the 
best of what the founding fathers of 
the republic have given to the 
country—a sovereign Parliament 
directly elected by the people 
Prolonged studies and experience 
have shown that all said and done, 
the parliamentary system is the best 
for our country. So we have to work 
it; if the candidates chosen last lime 
have proved unfit, we are free to 
choose another set. But to boycott 
the polls altogether would amount 
to an anti-national act, almost a 
betrayal of democracy. 

MrC Sir, while 1 concede that 
it is the duty-of every true citi/en of 
a democratic country to cast his 
vote at election time, for or against a 
party or an individual candidate, 1 
would like people to imagine a 
situation when each candidate is 
worse than the other. Won't it be bet¬ 
ter to express one's disgust over the 
state of affairs by boycotting the 
poll? That would be a more effec¬ 
tive expression of protest against 
the prevailing conditions and the ex¬ 
isting standard of ptiliticians, espe¬ 
cially our lawmakers, than anything 
else. A low turnout of voters, with a 
majority of the voters shunning the 
polling boc^ths, would, in my view, 
teach a lesson to the defaulters, as 
nothing else will. I would like to 
quote the last act of utter disregard 
of the national welfare by the dis¬ 
solved ninth Lok Sabha. They more 
than doubled their daily allowances 
and sanctioned for themselves more 
generous perquisites and all this at 
a time when the country is facing an 
economic crisis of serious dimen¬ 
sions. They, of all people, should 
have realised the dimensions of the 
folly they were committing. They 
seemed to have no conscience, 
otherwise it would have pricked 
them. To add to the irony, most of 
the political parties, including the 
major ones, according to reports, in- 


I tend to renominate these very out- 
I going MPs as their candidates for 
I the newt poll, as if they are paragons 
of virtue .ind symbols of idealism. 

In recent weeks, people must have 
: noticed that there was hardly any 
newspaper or journal, or any in¬ 
dividual political commentator, 
who commended the performance 
of the MPs who have just ceased to 
' be members of the august I louse 
I These members sanctioned for 
! themselves liberal pensions—even 
: tor those who have been MPs only 
I for a year or so. They were rightly 
I rebuffed by the President of India 
1 who withheld his assent from the 
I pensions and higher remuneration 
bill which the outgoing House had 
quickly passed. Are the voters, that 
is we the people of this country, to 
act in a wholly erroneous manner 
by repeating the folly we committed 
in 1989 by electing such people to 
the Lok Sabha for another term? If 


we commit the folly again, that 
would be a setback to democracy 
and by no means mark a triumph of 
popular control. In fact, a repeal per¬ 
formance by the voters would sig¬ 
nify that wc have no sense of right 
and wrong, no capacity to distin¬ 
guish between a deserving and an 
undeserving person. So much was 
expected of our sovereign l^arlia- 
ment and yet the people, the elec¬ 
tors, got so little. Must we meekly 
accept them as if they are our 
redeemers and saviours? It may be 
recalled that in 1977 the electorate 
gave a befitting rebuff to Mrs Indira 
Gandhi for the various excesses of 
the Emergency years. The 
electorate's verdict was widely 
described as a triumph of 
democracy. But two years later, in 
1979, a disillusioned and fmstrated 
electorate voted Mrs Gandhi back to 
power. She learnt her lesson and 
mostly avoided the blunders she 
and her colleagues had committed 
during the Emergency years. The 
tragedy is that we have very limited 
choice, but it won't help if we do 
not give a clear indication of our dis¬ 
illusionment once again and keep 
out the identifiable defaulters. It 
would be best to boycott them all. 


MrD 


I am afraid. Sir, my 


predecessor has adopted an entirely 


I wrong and misleading line of argu¬ 
ment. We are all committed to a par- 
/ lianientary system of government 
I which implies, as my friend Mr B, 

! pointed out, that we must not let 
I down the system simply because a 
j set of MPs has let us down. Vote we 
: must, even if we indicate our total 
! disapproval of the former MPs' con- 
i duct by rejecting them lock, stock 
; and barrel. As usual, there are many 
candidates in the field; in fact, in al- 
I most every State there are trian- 
i gular and multi-cornered contests, 
j which means that there is ample 
1 choice before the voter. Even where 
I there arc ver^ few highly capable 
I candidates in the field, we can at 
! least mark our disapproval of those 
: who have not conducted themsel- 
I ves correctly, by supporting some of 
! the newcomers. Let us give them a 
: chance. If we do not exercise our 
vc)te at all, we would be indirectly 
helping the erring legislators to get 
re-elected. Won't that be an act con- 
I trary to our expressions of disil- 
i lusionment and anger against those 
who have betrayed our trust and 
benefited themselves in many ways 
instead of striving for the welfare of 
the nation, and performing their 
duty. All talk of the electorate being 
I the ultimate arbiter of the nation's 
destiny will have a hollow ring if 
I the voters repeatedly commit the 
folly of electing undeserving men. 

I just look for a moment at the follies 
of our legislators. We returned the 
; Congress, led by Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
i to power in 1984 (in good measure 
I it was a sympathy vote after the as- 
! sassination of Mrs Gandhi), but 
what did the country get in return? 

. Corruption scandals—Bofors, 

I Westland planes, HDW submarines, 
j wheeling dealing and increasing 
I malpractices all round. And what 
did the country get during the V.P. 

I Singh and Chandra Shekhar 
! regimes? Mr V.P. Singh created caste 
wars that did much havoc. Mr 
Chandra Shekhar's ministry 
lasted only four months. It had 
very little support. But we can rec¬ 
tify a past wrong not by boycot¬ 
ting the polls but by exercising 
our vote judiciously, without get¬ 
ting dictated by the personality 
cult, the power of money and of 
muscle. 
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Argumentative Questions on 
Social And Economic Problems 


**Hung Pa rliament” Again? 

Q. "All indications a few 
weeks before the elections, 
scheduled for May, are that the 
country will have another "hung 
Parliament", with no party having 
a stable majority. That would mean 
another long spell of political in¬ 
stability." Do you accept this as¬ 
sessment? Give arguments For and 
Against it. 

Ans. There is no doubt that, on cur¬ 
rent showing, no party is likely to ^et a 
clear majority in the lOth Lok Sahha due 
to be constituted by June 5, 1991. There 
has been considerable polarisation of 
opinion in the country, with each pmty 
reiterating its stand and not showing any 
inclination to form durable alliances with 
other parties on a national scale. Only 
temporary regional adjustments are on 
the cards. This means that history will 
repeat itself and coalitions and even 
minority governments ivill emerge 
which, by their very nature, are unstable 
and hence ineffective. 

Arguments For the View 

1. Since almost all the major 
political parties—the Congress (I), 
the Janata Dal, the BJP and the 
Communists—are fighting the elec¬ 
tions on their own, without joining 
hands to avoid vote splitting and 
triangular or multi-cornered con¬ 
tests, the electorate will get confused 
and the verdict is unlikely to be 
clear. 

2. The party that could have 
offered stiff opposition and 
provided straight contests with the 
Congress, as it did in 1989 and 
scored successes in several States, 
is the Janata Dal. But this party is 
now held accountable for virtually 
dividing the country on a caste 
basis. It has split into groups and 
has numerous dissidents. The JD(S) 
will not touch the main JD with a 


pair of tongs! The other important 
party, the BJP, has again adopted a 
divisive communal slogan (Ram . 
janambhoomi temple by October j 
this year). Many people will not be i 
carried away by this partisan stand. 

3. Those who judge a party by j 
the yardsticks of effectiveness, pnn- ! 
ciples and performance will not vote ! 
either for the V.P. Singh-led Janata j 
Dal, which ruled the country for 11 j 
months, or the Chandra Shekhar-led j 
jD(S) regime which lasted only for ! 
four months because of the Con- ; 
gross manoeuvres. The opposition ; 
parties have failed to evolve a vi- | 
able alternative to the Congress. ! 

Arguments Against the View I 

1. Since the electorate has found j 
that a government propped up with j 
outside support (BJP played that ! 
supporting role for the V.P. Singh i 
ministry and the Cong (1) did the j 
same for Mr Chandra Shekhar for j 
four months), it is unlikely to cast i 
votes for factions, rebels or dissi- j 
dents who, it knows only too well, ; 
would not be able to ensure a stable, j 
efficient government. It has learnt i 
a vital lesson from recent experience, i 

2. The Congress (I), the largest 
political parly in the country, has 
earned discredit by trying to black¬ 
mail the JD(S) ministry and finally 
pulling the rug from under the 
latter's feet by boycotting the Par¬ 
liament session on a flimsy excuse. 
Its image has consequently been 
eroded. 

3. The unethical naked and 
cruel game of power politics played 
by several leaders has disillusioned 
people. So, many voters might like 
to keep away from the polling 
booths on the ground that all the 
parties are bad and none of them 
deserves their support. If the voting 
percentage is low, the verdict will 


not be fair since it will represent 
only a minority of the population. 

4. Some of the regional parties, 
such as those in Assam, Andhra 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu, have done 
well, but they have no image on 
the national stage. Actually, the en¬ 
tire party system and the democratic 
structure of the country are defec¬ 
tive; the party system is not 
functioning effectively and there are 
far too many personal bickerings, 
jealousies and rivalries to permit 
fair, free and decisive elections. 

Politics, Govt, and Business 

Q. "Business, politics and 
Government should remain closely 
linked to ensure a country's 
prosperity." Give arguments For 
and Against this view. 

Ans. Experience in India and in 
foreign countries has shown that when¬ 
ever potitks and business are at odds, 
that is, when there is adveisary relntion- 
'^hip between them, the entire apple-cart 
IS upset, causing much dislocation in 
many spheres of activity Confrontations 
between the Government (generally con¬ 
trolled and run by parties and 
politicians) and (he business community 
cause considerable economic loss to the 
countiy. Actually, there is a chain reac¬ 
tion, the sharp difference in outlook 
queering the pitch for harmonious 
dcj'elopment of the polity But must the 
government of the day boxiy to the 
demands of business and industry? 

Arguments For the View 

1. When businessmen and in¬ 
dustrialists turn into sharp critics 
of the Government instead of offer¬ 
ing cooperation in the common en¬ 
deavour to register sound, all-round 
progress, the chain reaction and the 
vicious circle prove harmful to both 
commerce and the administration. 
The conflicts spread to businessmen 
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and the police^ traders and the 
citizens. 

2. Japan has been eminently 
successful in trade, industry and 
business. The country has emerged 
as an economic giant even beating 
the US and Germany. The hard work 

[ >ut in by the people, their intel- 
igence plus their splendid technol¬ 
ogy are not the only reasons for 
the Japanese people's marked suc¬ 
cess. An equally important reason 
is the full cooperation between the 
Japanese Government and business, 
especially the section which is 
earnestly engaged in foreign trade 
and manufacturing. 

3. The in-built inefficiency and 
prejudice of the bureaucracy against 
entrepreneurs have been important 
factors that have hindered the 
progress of exports and other inter¬ 
national activity. This is especially 
true of the public sector. Japanese 
and other successful foreigners often 
wonder at the incomprehensible 
hostility and piejudice in govern¬ 
ment circles and among political 
parties against the public sector. In 
this regard, the latest trend towards 
privatisation of a part of the public 
sector holds much promise. 

4. While the staff of missions 
and embassies of other countries 
are helpful to businessmen and 
traders carrying the flag of the na¬ 
tion overseas, Indian missions 
abroad have been least helpful. They 
insist on bureaucratic ways and 
time-consuming red tape which 
delay matters and bring discredit 
to the country and businessmen. 

5. Wherever the Government 
and the political parties are respon¬ 
sive to genuine and justifiable 
demands of business, the country 
benefits but wherever there is no 
cooperation between them, dis¬ 
credit, and hence loss of business, 
is the sequel. Market trends need 
to be noted and closely pursued. 
This is not being done by Indians. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. There can be little coopera¬ 
tion between an honest, earnest 
Government on the one hand, and 
dishonest, unscrupulous business¬ 


men on the other The traders of 
this country are themselves to blame 
for their plight in national and 
foreign markets. They lack business 
morality and repeatedly try to push 
through inferior quality goods in 
foreign markets. Their malpractices 
bring discredit to the country. 

2. There cannot be a close link 
between Government and business 
because the latter are tax evaders, 
and enter into underhand deals time 
and again. If Government were to 
back businessmen of a low calibre, 
the country would become 
notorious for malpractices. 

3. While the Governments of 
foreign countries have left no 
stone unturned to boost business 
and industry and maintain close 
links with them, Indian authorities 
find that these elements are anti¬ 
national and indolent. Close links 
between them are consequently 
ruled out. The ideological differen¬ 
ces also pose hurdles in mutual 
cooperation. 

Weapons and Wars 

Q. "The main cause of wars 
is the supply of weapons to sen¬ 
sitive countries by the Super 
Powers and other Western arms 
merchants often at subsidised rates. 
If these sales are stopped, there 
will be no wars." Give arguments 
For and Against this view. 

Ans. Except wars of nerves, 
modern wars are fought by countries 
which buy arms at subsidised rates from 
the major world Powers. These Powers 
benefit by both wars and peace. In war¬ 
time the demand for weapons mounts 
with every battle involving destruction. 
Despite the heavy and ever-increasing 
prices of sophisticated arms, orders con¬ 
tinue to be placed by West Asian and 
other countries for defence purposes. 
There is severe competition in the arms 
markets; the Super Powers and other 
manufacturers of weapons make attrac¬ 
tive offers to potential buyers, such as 
loans and subsidies for such transactions. 

Arguments For the View 

1. Iraq launched aggression 
against Kuwait with weapons most 
of which had been bought from the 
Soviet Union. If Iraq had not 
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ecjuipped itself with ample 
weapons, it would not have 
launched the invasion and occupied 
Kuwait in defiance of the interna¬ 
tional community. Earlier, Iraq 
fought a war with Iran for eight 
years (1980-88); both the warring 
countries bought weapons from one 
Super Power or another. If these 
two rivals had been denied supplies 
of weapons by the Super Powers, 
the war would have been much 
shorter, if waged at all. 

2. Arms expenditure is the 
highest in West Asia—higher than 
in the rest of the world. The lowest 
figure is for the Western hemisphere 
where no war has been fought since 
1945. 

3. The head of the International 
Monetary Fund (the US is the big¬ 
gest contributor among its 155 mem¬ 
bers) pointed out on March 20 this 
year that there is need for an im¬ 
aginative international effort to 
reduce the need for arms in the 
war-prone areas has fallen on deaf 
ears because the arms industry must 
flourish if the political set-up is to 
achieve success. Since that it is 
decisive factor, the responsibility for 
the frequent occurrence of wars lies 
clearly on the arn\s suppliers. 

4. In fact, the Super Powers are 
to blame for the economic hardships 
being continually suffered by the 
world's small countries. The exces¬ 
sive spending on arms upsets these 
countries' budgets, their balance of 
payments and the overall debt posi¬ 
tion of several developing nations. 
Why shouldn't arms exporting 
countries impose on themselves a 
common discipline that would sup¬ 
port the effort expected from the 
warring countries themselves? 

Arguments Against the View 

1. The main cause of wars in 
the modem world (it was also the 
principal factor in the previous cen¬ 
turies) has been the traditional rival¬ 
ries and jealousies between certain 
West Asian countries and the ex¬ 
pansionist ambitions of tlfie Super 
Powers. These Powers often fight 
proxy wars, thus causing much 
destruction in the world's trouble 
spots. When these rivalries mount 
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to intolerable heights, the concerned 
peoples start fighting with whatever 
weapons they can lay their hands 
on, even if they are primitive ones 
like swords and spears. 

2. When orders are placed by 
the developing countries for the 
sophisticated weapons being 
manufactured by the Super Powers, 
and others, how can they refuse to 
accept such orders and prevent 
sales? Today's world is dominated 
by business and other economic fac¬ 
tors. It would be too much to expect 
that any country would ruin one 
of its flourishing industries (that for 
arms manufacture) simply for 
altruistic motives. 

3. If the Super Powers stop the 
sales of arms to the developing 
countries of the Third World, other 
nations which also manufacture ar¬ 
maments and those which, though 
lacking the requisite capacity and 
the technical knowhow, carry on a 
highly fruitful smuggling activity. 
So they will smuggle arms to the 
needy countries. Thus the purpose 
of persuading the Super Powers to 
stop selling weapons to vulnerable 
countries will not be served. 

India Now Irrelevant? 

Q. The Gulf War and the sub¬ 
sequent developments have 
reduced India to irrelevance be¬ 
cause of its unclear and ambiguous 
stand. Do you agree with this view? 
Give arguments For and Against 
it. 

Ans. Since August 2, 1990, when 
Iraq invaded Kuwait and occupied it, 
India's stand on the Gulf war has un¬ 
deniably been ambiguous. Caught as it 
was in a dilemma—adapting the obvious 
! course of condemning Mr Saddam 
' Hussein's blunder and taking care not to 
hurt the sentiments of Muslims who had 
begun to regard the Iraqi leader as a hero 
fighting the "infidels" and non-Muslims. 
As a result, Mr l.K. Gujral, India's 
Foreign Minister at that time, is stated to 
have embraced Mr Saddam Hussein in 
Baghdad where he went for a goodwill 
visit. Later, India voted for all the UN 
I resolutions on the Gulf question and 
sided with the Allies, though it did not 
send any military personnel to join the 


multinational forces which fought 
against Mr Saddam Hussein. Was 
India's policy totally misplaced and ill- 
conceived? Has India indeed become ir¬ 
relevant in the post-war situation? The 
structures and processes of decision¬ 
making in New Delhi do need an urgent 
reviexv. 

Arguments For the View 

1. There is no doubt that India 
has virtually lost its former inter¬ 
national status, especially since the 
end of the Gulf War. In the attempt 
to please both sides—the Allies and 
Iraq—India has not appeased either 
and each side looks upon it with 
mistrust and suspicion. 

2. Thousands of helpless 
Kuwaitis, mostly women and 
children, were reportedly killed or 
maimed as a result of Mr Saddam 
Hussein's aggression. The reports 
are that it will take many years and 
billions of dollars to rebuild that 
country in which there are ruins 
and rubble all round, with very few 
amenities available to the citizens. 
But India failed to condemn the 
outrage for fear of displeasing Mr 
Saddam Hussein. 

3. Not only India but the entire 
Non-aligned Movement has become 
irrelevant and totally out of date. 
According to one source, NAM was 
buried in Belgrade (Yugoslavia) 
where the non-aligned Ministers 
failed to agree on any resolution 
and dispersed without achieving 
anything even after a whole week's 
deliberations. There were sharp dif¬ 
ferences among the NAM Ministers. 

4. Besides the political loss and 
the erosion of its credibility, there 
has been a heavy economic loss too. 
There were thousands of Indian 
workers in Kuwait when the war 
broke out. There is a massive 
reconstruction work to be done in 
both Kuwait and Iraq, and many 
Western countries notably the US 
and Britain have already secured 
many of the contracts. The Kuwait 
Government gave a diplomatic 
rebuff by not allowing the Indian 
Embassy from being re-opened 
promptly. 

5. The Kuwaitis and Iraqis have 
become hostile to Indian workers 
and it is very unlikely that all Indian 
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workers will be given back their 
jobs or that the Indian contractors 
will get a reasonable share of the 
projects which have now been taken 
up to rebuild Kuwait. Indian leaders 
in charge of foreign affairs evidently 
lack vision; they were too engrossed 
in tackling the political problems of 
survival in New Delhi to give care¬ 
ful consideration to the situation. 
Arguments Against the View 

1. India's policy on the Gulf 
was not a confused one. Like Pakis¬ 
tan it found itself on the horns of 
a dilemma. It is true that while 
Pakistan found a way out and has 
been able to get many jobs for its 
workers after the war, India was 
rather slow in reacting to the situa¬ 
tion. But in the circumstances, the 
middle course India adopted was 
the safest and the only feasible one. 
The US reconstruction plans for Gulf 
States have opened up job oppor- 
tunties for Indian professionals and 
others. 

2. The allegation that the 
Kuwaiti authorities are unhappy 
with India is not true, though some 
of them initially ruled out the pos¬ 
sibility of becoming India's friends 
again. The Indian mission in Kuwait 
has been allowed to be reopened 
after a little delay caused by the 
lack of effective communication. The 
Indian workers who had lost their 
)obs are now returning to Kuwait 
and are getting the assignments they 
seek. 

3. A special envoy of the Emir 
of Kuwait visited Delhi on March 
18-19 this year and sought India's 
assistance for recxinstruction and re¬ 
building of his country's war- 
ravagetl economy, especially roads, 
bridges and telecommunication. He 
also wanted support at the UN in 
the effort to get Kuwait's border 
with Iraq clearly demarcated. If 
India had indeed become irrelevant, 
surely this country's support would 
not have been sought so earnestly by 
the Kuwait envoy. India has also as¬ 
sured backing to tlie Kuwaiti demand 
in the UN for reparations fnam Iraq 
for all the damage done to Kuwait. 
This shows that India has not become 
irrelevant. The misunderstandings 
havemoved and nonnal relations liave 
been restored. 
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PARAGRAPH WRITING 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


Music is the medicine of a 
troubled mind. 

Wnitcr I Inihioii. 

'If music be* the IodJ oI lovo, 
play on' (Shiikc'->ih'nrc), but in the 
‘maddoninj; world of today whore* 
mind has bo( omo the* captive of 
machine anci 'success syndrome', 
where is the solace and serenity for 
this troubled entity, without whose 
poise and peace, all is sordid and 
sullied around? Of course music is 
the elixir and exuberance of a tor¬ 
tured mind which has been tried 
and taxed beyond its human 
capacity. Doctors can soothe it by 
administering a pill or an injection 
but to keep it in a gay and gala 
siate, music is the only tonic that 
can work wonders. What to talk of 
human beings who are susceptible 
and sensitive to all sweet sounds, 
even the animals have been found 
to be receptive and responsive to 
music and its vibrant vibrations. 
Music and melody is the fooil of 
human soul and whenever human 
mind is under stress and strain, it 
craves for the southing sensations of 
stnngs by finger lips or the blow of 
human breath to bring out the 
magic of melody, the effect of which 
is loo salutary and sobering to be 
played down. 1 lo who has no ears 
for music is either physically deaf 
or emotionally dead. Music, 
whether native or foreign; whether 
understood or not, it invariably 
touches the chords of human heart 
and from there it tillers into the 
human mind lo open bi’hire it the 
vast vista ot trance and tranquillity. 
Weary and worn, tired and torn by 
the hay-wire hammers of pulls and 
pressures of the malevolence milieu 
around, a poor human being with 
his beleaguered mind has none else 
to look to for a salubrious touch 
than the manna and magic of 
music. 
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I A foolish consistency is the 
hobgoblin of little minds. 

' —/-Jl/crsr)// ' 

jT In the ever changing world 
around us clinging like a leech to 
old habits and beliefs is a poor 
reflection on the ngidity of thought 
and behaviour. Mothing in the 
; world is ever static or fixed, fiven 
I the lines of human hands are even 
: in the process of change and varia- 
i lion. In such a scenario of light and 
i shade, hope and fear, any obsession 
I with 'a foolish consistency is the 
I hobgoblin (ugly and evil spirit) of 
I little minds'. Consistency in con- I 

! eiuct which is in consonance with ' 

j firm conviction and commitment 
I may pass for a sterling mind and 
I calibre of character. I luman mind I 
j should never work in a strait-jacket j 
I nor should it lack courage to un- 
i learn the past follies and foibles In- 
! stead it should explore and exhibit 
! the nerve to constantly renew itself i 
I for it is in inter-action and inter- 
j communication with healthy and 
I hopeful minds that one can carve a 
I new niche for oneself and thus 
I avoid the stigma of being labelled 
; 'the die-hard, dead-wood, stubborn, 

I or obstinate'. A f(x>lish consistency 
! in a rigid frame of mind can play 
; havoc with human emotions and in- 
1 tellect as also it can plague his life 
i and distort his dreams. If the person 
, possessed by such a folly is a ruler, 
j he can bring the world to the brink 
j of total distortion and thus cause in- 
i calculable disappointment, dismay 
and disaster. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, it is highly dangerous 
and deranging for human minds to 
acquire and assert the lag of being 
the epitome of fool-hardiness in con¬ 
sistency of gestures, thought and 
bahaviour. Where compromise and 
conciliation can ensure human wel¬ 
fare, they should be given a fair 
: trial. 


The clatter of arms drowns the 
voice of the law. 

— Montnig77e. 

From exchange of hot words lo 
blows and from the barrage of 
blows to the clatter of arms, the first 
casualty of such a sordid situation is 
the voice and the rule of law. 
Whatever be the nlihi for resorting 
to arms and throwing to winds the 
shield of wit and wisdom, it is the 
brute animal in us who rules the 
roast and blinds us to commit acts 
of subterfuge and savagery. No 
doubt human ingenuity knows no 
bounds and for every calamity and 
catastrophe, it lias a ready-made ex¬ 
planation to calm all suspicions of 
purpo;^' and intents of mala-fides. 
Like a puppet we keep our con¬ 
science undbr our sleeves and make 
it dance to our tune without any 
qualms or its pricking to justify our 
abject acts of commission and omis¬ 
sion. For different occasions we 
! have different yard-sticks to show 
j the validity of our cause and the 
I veracity of our mad methods. When 
! arms are picked up to settle per- 
! sonal, social or national scores, the 
I facade of ethics takes a back seat, 
j y\ctually it is the human mind 
j where the outlines of a conflict and 
I confrontation are first drawn. The 
i actual use of weapons and deadly 
I arms in the battle-field is just the 
I tangible and terrible translation of 
I those sinister schemes into acts of 
I warfare. However illogical, irration- 
I al and incoherent may have been 
I human behaviour during the course 
of clattering of arms, the victor car¬ 
ries the day with him, besides the at¬ 
tention, adulation and admiration 
of his fellow men. It is very seldom 
that tears are shed for the badly 
bruised 'voice of the law' as long as 
the hostilities continue and con¬ 
tenders vie for each other's 
! blood. 






PERSONALITY DEVELOPMEN1 


Give up Your Prejudices and 
Discover Your Creative Channeis 


What is Prejudice? 

HE Concise Oxford Dictionary ' 
defines "prejudice” as pre-con- i 
ceived opinion. Literally it means j 
"pre-judgement”. Voltaire calls it "an 
opinion without judgement”. From 
the psychological view-point, it is an i 
attitude, usually with an emc^tional ■ 
cok^uring, hostile to, or in favour of, i 
actions or objects of certain kind, cer¬ 
tain persons, and certain doctrines 
Krech and Crutchfied define it as "an 
unfavourable attitude towards an ob¬ 
ject which tends to be highly 
stereotyped emotionally, and not j 
easily changed by contrary informa¬ 
tics”. 

Prejudice means to pre-judge. 
People pre-judge readily when emo- ; 
tion forces them to a conclusion 
without much thought. Indeed 1 
strong emotions can at times block 
thought and blind them to observa¬ 
tion once prejudice takes root; even 
familiarity with facts may not eradi¬ 
cate it. Conclusions based on emo¬ 
tions are difficult to change, as 
psychoanalysts testify. 

Springs of Prejudice 


the light of its source. The open mind ; 
refers to the disposition to evaluate i 
information and its source separa tely. i 
According to various researches a 1 
closed belief system is a consec]uence j 
of threat. Persons high in dogmatism I 
tend to be high in anxiety according 
to Milton Rokeach. 

Pride and prejudice often go 
hand in hand. For example, a man 
may be fired from his job. Unable to 
accept himself as "no good” and 
wishing to avoici this blow to his self¬ 
esteem, he w'lll .seek some other ex¬ 
planation—one that will not threaten 
his pride. In the course of such active 
seeking for a different explanation he 
may seize upon the belief that the 
unscrupulous actions of his Jewish 
fellow workers have resulted in his 
dismi.ssal. This belief meets his wants 
pertaining to the di'fence of the self. 

I lis pride has been saved. 

Our self-interest is another cause , 
of prejudice. Pascal said that if | 
geometry stirred us emotionally as i 
: much as politics we would not be 
I able to expound it so well. 

! Varieties of Prejudice 


barians. The members of the in-group 
have a somewhat exalted opinion of 
themselves and display towards 
members of an out-group a selfish 
callous altitude or one of aggressive 
ruthlessness Tlieir ctide of conduct 
towards outsiders is quite different 
j from their code ol ethics among 
I themselves. Thus the members of the 
i in-group are prejudiced against the 
i members of the out-group. 

, Underlying race or group 
, prejudices are group egotism and 
I group .selfishness which are difficult 
to eradicate. 

Religious prejudue is the cancer 
of the worst type. In Ireland, Protes¬ 
tant and Catholics hav'i' been at each 
other's throat for centuries. F.vei^'one 
likes to think that his religion is the 
best and all others are shams. 
Religious prejudice also stems from 
egotism. William James, famous 
American psychologist, called 
religion "a monumental chapter in 
the history of human egotism". 

'I’hen there is colour prejudice 
which in places like South Africa and 
the Southern Stales ot America is a 



R ecent studies of the nature of | 
prejudice by sociologists and j 
psychologists show that the persons | 
most susceptible to prejudice are | 
generally the intolerant type. Such 1 
people feel threatened and insecure; j 
they resort to repression; they lack i 
mental flexibility; they have a two- | 
valued logic. They hold that "there 
are only two kinds of people’^—the 
weak and the strong”. They bifurcate 
their environment into wholly 
proper and wholly improper. For 
them there are no shades of grey. 
They are dogmatic or close-minded. 
As a sociologist observes, dogmatism 
or the closed-mind denotes the dis¬ 
position to evaluate information in 


T here are a number of prejudices 
limiting and distorting an 
individuaI's perception 

At top l^ the racial prejudice. 
People, in most of the countries, are 
brought up in the belief that they are 
superior to those living outside thiMr 
borders. 

1'here are prejudices concerned 
with group behaviour Notable are 
the concepts of the "we-group", also 
I called the "in-group” and the out- 
j siders or the "out-group” Thus, in 
I ancient Palestine, the Jews were the 
1 in-group and the gentiles (persons 
not of Jewish race), the out-group. 
Similarly, there were Greeks and bar- 


deep-.seated disease In Britain, many 
people regard all black men as in¬ 
ferior to all white men which is not 
only unscientific but ridiculous. Says 
a psychologist, "Men and women of 
all nationalities and ‘'oUnirs will, if 
reared in the right environment and 
given a sound education and oppor¬ 
tunities for progress, develop into 
citizens any country would be proud 
to own." 

rhi’re are likewise prejudices in 
food The produLts of ci>w were not 
i eaten in China C’ow'‘- milk with its 
valuable properties is viewed with 
! prejudice by some people Prejudices 
I in food bear little relation to food 
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valuc?s and arc often quite irrational. 

Caste prejudices are to be found 
in many parts of the world, but India 
is cited as the most perfect example. 

Capitalists have strong prejudice 
against the communists and this be¬ 
came so rabid in the U.S.A. that they 
saw "a red under every bed". Com¬ 
munists are similarly taught to hate 
capitalists. Neither has an under¬ 
standing of the other. 

Apart from the major prejudices 
mentioned above, there are hosts of 
minor prejudices such as class 
prejudices, status prejudices, elitist 
prejudices and so on. A woman to 
whom garlic was recommended as a 
specific treatment for T.B. retorted: "\ 
would rather have the disease than 
eat garlic": When asked if she had 
sampled the herb, she indignantly 
cried: "No!" 

How Injurious is Prejudice? 

T he word "prejudice" originally 
was neutral. It meant judgement 
formed beforehand, which might be 
favourable or unfavourable. Yet so 
predominantly do people form harsh 
judgements before knowledge that 
"prejudice" has come to mean "in¬ 
jurious" 

Prejudiced people often think in 
terms of stereotypes—preconceived 
notions as to how people of a given 
race, nationality, origin, caste or oc¬ 
cupation ought to appear or behave. 
Although many of these preconcep¬ 
tions have little or no basis, in fact, 
they constantly influence their obser¬ 
vation of people's behaviour or ap¬ 
pearance. Their stereotypes act as 
blinders hindering accurate percep¬ 
tion of others. 


Prejudice hampers correct and 
rational thinking. Two famous rules 
of Descarte's art of thinking are: 

(1) Accept a thing as true only 
when one clearly recognises 
it as such. 

(2) Be careful to avoid haste and 
prejudice First impressions 
ana judgements are often 
misleading. 

How to overcome prejudice? 


P REJUDICES are hard to eradicate, 
reasoning against them is like 
fighting against shadows. The 
prejudices of ignorance can be more 
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easily overcome than the prejudices 
of self-interest; the first are all blindly 
adopted, the second wilfully 
preferred. 

Here are some psychological 
techniques to overcome prejudice: 

(1) Think clearly and correctly. 
Test your ideas and opinions with 
facts. 

(2) Be willing to admit your own 
prejudices. 

(3) Try to recognise your 
prejudices. As B.R. Haydon has it: "A 
bias recognised is a bias sterilised." 

(4) Do not lump people into 
categories. Do not fit generalised 
labels for individuals, races, castes 
and nations. 

(5) Learn to know and under¬ 
stand the other person's point of 
view. As Walter Lippmann has it: 
"When men are brought face to face 
with their opponents, forced to listen 
and mend their ideas, they cease to be 
savages and begin to behave and live 
like civilised men." 

(6) Try to mix with those against 
whom you are prejudiced before con¬ 
demning them. 

(7) Avoid haste and rashness in 
judging f>eople. 

(8) Examine your opinions, sup¬ 
port them with reason and 
equanimity. Violence is no argument: 
it is as bad as: "When you have no 
basis for an argument, abuse the 
plaintiff." 

Discover Your Creative Channels 

O NE great secret of success and 
achievement, often over-looked, 
is creative visualization. This is a 
broad term. It is a process by which 
you can consciously create your own 
reality and can create it the way you 
want. In fact, creative visualisation is 
something which most of us do in our 
daily life almost each minute. Think 
for yourself. Is it not a fact that your 
mind is filled with an endless succes¬ 
sion of images and thoughts? You are 
constantly projecting these images 
onto the world, creating your ex¬ 
periences. It is a serious fallacy to 
think that this creative visualisation 
is rather hard to acquire. On the con¬ 
trary, it is quite easy. 


The first requisite is an open, 
receptive mind. You must clear the 
deeVs of your mind for further action. 
The simple technique employed here 
is to consciously cnoose mentally ac¬ 
ceptable images. If necessary, these 
have to be created. But you must 
choose or create those images which 
you want to manifest clearly in your 
life. The next step is to project them 
with confidence and self-assurance. 
The entire exercise, besides being 
profitable, is highly pleasurable. It is 
almost like creating a golden dream 
and then putting it into practice. 

It is not important how clearly 
you see the mental image because 
you may also hear, sense or just feel 
what you are creating. By picturing 
or sensing what you want to manifest 
in life, you are, during the course of 
your thinking and living, attracting 
those very forms to yourself. These 
images can be called the blue-prints 
of your creative thinking. 

In simple terms, you attract into 
your lives whatever you think about 
the most. What you believe in. The 
world is here to give you what you 
want provided you make the right 
amount of effort in the right direc¬ 
tion. You can, in your own limited 
way, have a sense of perfection. This 
is possible only when you change 
your beliefs and thought-patterns. 
You have to work on dissolving your 
self-made limitations. 

It is pertinent to ask: why do 
many people fail to create positive 
visualisations? Why do they impose 
on themselves miserable, shrunken 
and negative lives? The answer is 
plain and simple: You get into your 
life whatever dominates your think¬ 
ing. Call it visualisation. To go a step 
h^rther ahead, it may be said that this 
visualisation means whatever you 
think of yourself at the deepest level. 

If you are negative and afraid, 
lack self-assurance and are ridden 
with anxiety, you will attract the very 
situations you are seeking to prevent. 
It may be equally or more surprising 
to know that many of us have a dif¬ 
ficult time accepting what we want 
because we adopt limiting beliefs 
about ourselves right from the early 
stages of our life. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEST OF REASONING—I I 


NUMBER SERIES 

Find out the missing numbers in the series of 
numbers given below: 

1. 3; 10; 29; 66;...; 218. 

2. 5; 7; 7; 9; 11; 11; 13; 15; 15;.:. 

3. 5; 7; 11; 17;...; 35. 

4. 17;14; 12;11;12;...;17. 

5. 5; 7; 24; 62; 172;... 

6. 15; 9; 24; 7; 17;...; 21; 3; 18 

7. 4; 28; 8; 21; 12; 14;...; 7. 

8. 3; 2; 9; 4; ...;8;81;16. 

Tick-mark (/) the right choice: 

9. 16 is to 257 as 7 is to ... 


(a) 50 

(10 137 

(c) 115 

id) 82 

(p) 61 

10. 36 is to 216 as 25 is to .. 


(a) 200 

ib) 115 

(c) 150 

id) 125 

ie) 50 

11. 123 is to 245 as 1 is to .. 


(a) -1 

ib) 0 

ic) 1 

id) 2 

ie) 3 

Numbers in questions 12 to 14 have 


ranged according to a certain pattern. Your task is to 
find out the missing numbers: 

— 1 - • [- ^ 

12. L7, 33_..22;| 13. [. 42 j ? j 

4 1 5 ; 



Which of the following numbers do not belong to 
the series given below: 

15. 9; 25; 49; 64; 81; 121. 

16. 4; 5; 82; 5; 6; 122; 6; 7; 168. 

17. 23; 25; 29; 37; 43; 53. 

Given below is a series of numbers. Answer ques¬ 
tions (18) to (21) on the basis of the study of this 
series: 

743274343793443341743264321438 

18. How many 4s are followed by 3 but are not 


preceded by 7? 

(a) 5 

ib) 6 

(c) 7 

(d) 8 
(c) 9 

19. If the numbers were grouped in sets of three, 
i.e., first set, comprising of first, second and third num¬ 
bers, second set of fourth, fifth and sixth numbers and 
so on till tenth set and numbers of each set were added 
together, which set will have the lowest score? 

(fl) 1st 

ib) 3rd 
(c) 5th 
(ri) 6th 

ic) 9th 

20. How many numbers in the set are followed by 
their preceding numbers? 

(rt) 7 
(W 8 
(c) 9 
Ui) 10 
(c) n 

21. How many numbers occur only once? 

(a) 1 

(b) 2 

(c) 3 

(d) 4 
a>) 5 

LETTER SERIES 

Find the odd-man out: 

22. (a) LNKM 

(b) EGDF 

(c) QRPS 

(d) VXUW 
(f) IKHJ 

23. (n) KGLl 

(b) RNSP 

(c) EAFC 

(d) UQVS 

(e) NJPL 

24. (a) VSQP 

(b) TQOM 

(c) JGED 

(d) AXVU 

(e) YVTS 

25. (fl) XYBC 

(b) NOLM 

(c) PQJK 

(d) STEF 
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) (f) VWDK 

Find out the last four missing letters in the fol¬ 
lowing questions: 

26. -1- - h - - d d - ni t- 

2-4-7-8-472SH-72 

27. b--c-n-b-e-k-bk- 
- I 5 - - 5 6 - 5 - 3 I 6 - - 'S 

28. 1 - u - II — I c - <1 - - I - 
-2-414-22-414-2 



CODING-DECODING 

The word 'PAINTED' has been coded in five dif¬ 
ferent ways. The same codes have been used for the 
word 'BUILDER' but not in the same order. Your task 
is to match the right parts: 

.31. KI3TNIPT (A) DWKNh'GT 

32. FEUOJBQ (B) CWLHJKY 

.33. KCKI’VGF (C) HRDI.IUB 

34. QZIMUDE (D) CTJKHDS 

.35. QCLRYKK (E) SF'EMJVC 

Acairding to .i cortain code; 

'rony bony dony kony' means 
'Some men are wounded.' 

'cony hony nmy jony' means 
'The wounded need help.' 

'kony jony lony gony' means 
'The doctors are coming ' 

'bony gony wony cony' means 
'Doctors need some tools' 

36. Which word is represented by 'hony'? 

(a) help 

(/>) wounded 
(c) the 
' ((/) need 
(c) coming 

37. Wh.il is the code for 'doctors'? 

(a) kony 

(b) wony 

(c) lony 
((/) gony 
(c) bony 

38. What would be the code for 'tools arc 
expensive'? 

(a) wony sony jony 
(f>) kony jony sonv 
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(c) w'ony kony sony 
(i/) Sony wony cony 

___ STATISTICS 

According to a study of four areas A, B, C and D, 
following information has been collected. Study the 
chart and answer the questions that follow: 


WOMEN 


Arcr 

Hm- 

1 Unum- 

l-m- 

L nuni- 

; L’lv 

UneMTl- 



1 ployed 

1 ployul 

i ployed 

, ployed 

ployed 

A 

m 


1 141 

73 

: 717 

B)3 

B 


42 

1 443 

; 51 

^ 481 

-S4- 

' i 

417 

44 

1 419 

! 50 

443 

1 

73 

] 

484 

51 

j 4(>2 

i 72 

; 417 

13 


CHILDREN 
6 to 16 


39. Which area records the highest number of un¬ 
employed persons? 

(a) A 
m B 
(0 C 
((/) D 

40. Which area has the highest population? 

(a) A 

(E) B 

(c) C 

(d) D 

41. What is the percentage of unemployed men, 
women and children above 6? 

(a) 9.6% 

(b) 10.2% 

(c) u.y/, 
id) H3% 

42. What per cent (approximate) women are 
employed? 

(rt) 89.4%. 

(b) 78.4% 

(c) 79.9% 
id) 87.5% 

43. If only 21 men in areas A, B, C and D were 
unmarried, what would be the number of single 
women? 

in) 78 

(b) 66 

(c) 69 

(d) 72 

44. If a factory employing 800 persons closes, un¬ 
employment would increase by (approximately): 

in) 12.31% 

(b) 19.99% 

(c) 20.63% 
id) 21.23% 

_ LOGICAL D IAGRAMS 

Each set of items in the following questions is 
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represented by circles, irrespective of size on the 
basis of relationship among the items. Your task is to 
match the right parts. 


45. butter : oil : ghee. 


'I (i))) 


46. Everest Alps : Himalayas. 


47. bus ear brakes. 


48. fertile : land : barren. 


49. body : blood . veins. 


50. officers : educated ; men. 


• i i 


(■) O 






ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. 127. The arrangement is 2; 2^ + 2; 3^ -f 2 ... 

2. 17. Alternate number is repeated and there is dif¬ 

ference of 2. 

3. 25. The difference in numbers is 2,4,6,8 ... 

4. 14. Go on subtracting 3, 2, 1 and then adci 1,2, 3. 

5. 468. Each number is double of the total of two 

preceding numbers. 

6. 4. The arrangement is 15 + 9 - 24; 24-7 = 17; 174 

= 21; 21 -3= 18. 

7. 16. There are two series, 4,8,12,16... and 28,21,14, 

7. 

8. 27. There a^e t]^o^series, 3, 3^, 3^^, 3"^ and 2, 4, 8,16 

/.e., 2, 2 , 2 ,2 . ^ 

9. 0?) The relationship is x : x^ -H 1. 

10. (d) The relationship is x^: X 

11. (c) The relationship is x : (xx2) -1. 

12 . 121 . (7 + # 

13. 28. (9 + 5)x2. 

14. 51. (12 + 5)x3. 

15. 64. All the others are odd numbers. 

16. 168. The arrangement is (4 + 5)^ + 1 = 82; (5 + 6)^ + 


1 = 122 ... 

37. 2,4,6, 8,10 are added to numbers. 

\ii) 

ic) 

(d) 

(c) 8 and 9. 

(c) 

(c) 

(h) 

(d) 

Idhm. Make sets of finir. m-2, t-H, d-4, h-7. The last 
number/letter becomes first in the next set; 
mtdh, hmtd... 

nben Fhere are sets of four. I'he second one be¬ 
comes first and the first one last, 
bkne / kneb / nebk / ebk n. 

uuac. In sets of four Icua, the last two change places 
with the first two. 1-9, c-2, ii-l, a-4. 

\y^ The total of letters with their corresponding 
numbers is 27 .. linewise and colunmwise. 

The next letters in second row shift a jxisition 
towards right K-L, N-O; P-Q. The same arran¬ 
gement follows for the next row. The cor¬ 
responding numbers of first row are in third, 
those of third are in second and the numbers 
of sexTond are in first. 

C. The shifting of letters is the same 

H. Write the word in reverse order and use the next 
letters for rode, 

A. Each letter is coded by its third letter in alpha¬ 
bets. 

11. One letter is next one and .second by the preced¬ 
ing one in the alphabetical order. 

D. The gap in letters used for codes increases by 

one. 


C. At present the percentage is approximately 

\{)y47(, if 800 more men and women were 
unemployed, the percentage would be 31.57, 
/ c., approximately 20.63‘X more. 

D. All are individual items. 

F. Everest is in the 1 limalayas; Alps are different. 

13. Brakes are common to both. 

E. Land is fertile or barren. 

C. Blood flows through veins and veins are in 
body. 

A. Some men are educated and sc)me of them are 
officers, there can be women ofheers as well. 
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TEST OF REASONING—II 


ODD-MAN 


Find the odd-man out: 


1. (n) rubber 

(b) cT)tlon 

(c) silk 

((/) gum 

(f) paper 


2. {a) square 

(b) triangle 

(c) rhombus 

(d) rectangle 

(c) parallelogram 


3. (ii) Baboon 

(b) gibbon 

(c) chimpanzee 

(d) gorilla 

(c) jaguar 


4. (ti) shovel 

(b) pick-axe 

(c) rake 

(d) spanner 

(c) spade 


5. (n) iconoclast 

(b) pagan 

(c) leftist 

(d) rebc'l 

(c) a pc'State 


6. OO ^yu/ 

(b) I’rishna 

(c) INSAT 

(d) Bhaskar 

(c) Aryabhalt 


7. Oi) title 

(b) medal 

(c) cap 

(d) star 

(c) knighthood 


8. 60 exquisite 

(b) ravishing 

((') enchanting 

(d) entrancing 

(c) mortifying 



ANALOGIES 


The words in questions given below have a 
definite relationship. Your task is to tick-mark (/) the 
choice with similar relationship: 

9. problem : tension 
(r/) ram : clouds 

(b) smoke : pollution 

(c) anger: temperament 
(r/) tears: eyes 

10. teeth : chew 

(a) chess ; game (b) press : print 

(c) eyes ; spectacles (d) sound : hear 

n. temporary . permanent 

(a) officiate; officer 

(b) pressure; temperature 

(c) ministers: administration 

(d) profuse: scanty 

12. universe: planet 

(fi) cricket: runs (b) kitchen : dinner 
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(c) garden : flower (d) boat: ship 

13. quilt: winter 

(a) quinine : malaria (b) road : vehicles 
(c) silk: clothes (d) map : atlas 

14. wheat: rice 

(n) biscuits : tea (b) city : state 

(c) tuberculosis: asthma 

(d) king : queen 

15. smile: laughter 

(fl) whistle : blow (b) lecture : instruct 
(() walk ■ run (d) fight: strength 

16. river: flow 

(n) nose : smell (b) stone : brick 

(c) factory : material (d) oars : row 

LEXICAL ITEMS 

Find out four-letter words for the brackets, which, 
if added to the sets of letters on right and left would 
form different words: 

17. RAM( -)HER 

18. RE(- )RAL 

Given below is a cycle of words, i.e., each next 
i word starts with the last two letters of the preceding 
I word. Take help from the clues and find out right 
j words for each of the following boxes. The number of 
I letters in words depends upon number of blanks. 



19. an animal's hide. 

20. to end. 

21. special industrial art. 

22. acrobatic physical exercise. 

23. sweet and cold. 

24. enough. 
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Which set of three letters, if added before/after the | 32. What is the number of children? 

following would form words: I 33 . A gardener wants to plant twelve trees in such 

I a way that there are six rows of trees and each row has 
foi*r trees. How would he do it? 


Ik Ml 


Words in brackets have been formed with the help 
of the words on their right and left. Study the pattern 
and find out words for brackets with blanks: 

27. FUTURH (RATE) MARKET 

CARITT (-) RACINC; 

28. BEIJEF (FIRE) TIMBER 

CREATE (-) PLEA I S 

LOGICAL DEDUCTIONS 

Study the figure given below and answer the 
questions that follow: 



29. How many triangles are there in the figure? 

30. Count the number of four sided figures with 
opposite sides equal (rectangles and parallelogramms). 

A person distributes certain number of pencils to 
some children. If he distributes four pencils per child 
there arc two pencils extra and if he distributes five 
pencils to each child then three are less. 

31. How many pencils did the man have? 


A woman bought 78 bangles in blue, red and 
green colour. If she had bought four green bangles in 
place of red ones, the number of each colour would 
have been equal. Each red bangle was ten paisa less 
than blue ones which was ten paisa less than green 
ones. She paid Rs 46 in all. 

34. How many bangles did she buy pc'r colour? 

Blue' Red I Crmi' ] 

35. How much did she pay per bangle? 

Blue I Rs 1 Red' Rs ; 

Grtvn ' 

Five girls, Beena, Taruna, Vasanti, Kiran and Hina 
play badminton, tennis, volley-ball, kho-kho and 
hockey but not in the same order. Study the state¬ 
ments given below carefully and match the right 
parts: 

rhe first letter of the name of the player and the 
game she plays is not common. 

Beena does not play volley-ball and Hina does not 
play kho-kho. 

Taruna does not play badminton or hockey. 

Volley-ball or tennis is nol played by Kiran. 

Vasmli and Bet'na do not plav kho-kho nor do they 
play hockey. 

36 Beena (A) Badminton 

37. Taruna (B) lennis 

38. Vasanti (C) Volley-ball 

39 . Kiran (D) Kho kho 

40. Hina (10 Hockey 


NON-VERBAL SERIES 


Given below are two sets of figures, the Problem Figures and the Answer Figures marked A, B, C, D and E. 
You have to find out which of the Answer Figures from A, B, C, D and E would fit in place of the question-mark 
in the Problem Figure. 

PROBLEM EIGURES ANSWER FIGURES 


41 

42 

43 

44 
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45 

a 


“2) 

m 



(fl 

m 


(5 

m 

46 


w 

I 

w 

? 



f , 

V A y 


? 

V A y 


47 

W 


V 

If 

7 


v 

V 

iV 


V 

48 

A 0 

\7 X 

0 

+ 0 

A 

V 

X 

0 

1 

? 


0 

X A 

0 

A 

+ 

0 

V 

X 

0 

v-t- 

0 

A 

+ 

49 

[1 

/ e 

CO 

1 

© n 

9 

n 

? 


0 / 

■3 

© ^ 

n 

Q / 

[] 

Q / 

D 

© / 

a 

m 

0 

■gH 




■ 

I5B| 


UTml 

ItAtitl 



0 

0 

0 

0 


■ 

c; 

0 

c.; 

0 

0 ) 

0 

G 

0 

0 


ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. (c) All the others are obtained from trees or plants. 

2. (h) All the others have four sides. 

3. (e) It belongs to the cat variety while all the others 

are apes or monkeys. 

4. (tf) It is the only carpenter's tool among those of 

gardener 

5. (h) All the others arc rebels of some kind or the 

other challenging old faiths. 

6 . (b) It is the only Boat among space-craft. 

7. (c) All the others are conferrea as honours. 

8 . (e) All the others mean almost the same. 

9. (b) The relationship is that of cause and effect. 

10. (b) The relationship is that of item and its function. 

11. (d) The words are opposites. 

12. (c) The relationship indicates the whole and its 

part. 

13. (a) The relationship is based upon protection. 

14. (c) Both belong to the same category. 

15. (c) There is difference in intensity. 

16. (a) The relationship is that of item and its natural 

function. 

19. 

21 . 

23. 

26. 

29. 21 30. 17 31. 22 

33. 


17. 

20 . 

22 . 

24. 

27. 

32. 


PANT 18. LATE 
ERADICATE 
GYMNASTIC 
AMPLE 25. MIL 
CART 28. EAST 
5 


LEATHER 

TECHNOLOGY 

ICECREAM 

ADY 

21 30. 17 31. 


34. [ 26 ] |30' ;22] 

35. [601 [ Rs 50 : [Rs 7(^] 


P, 

y w 


36. B 37. D 38. A 39. E 40. C 


41. B. Circle covers diagonal points, arrow-head shifts 

right and left ana the black dot goes down zig¬ 
zagging. 

42. E. The figure rotates clockwise, pattern changes 

alternately and one hole also increases alter¬ 
nately. 

43. A. The figure rotates in three jerks, small circle 

shifts towards the other ena with the pattern 
round it chancing alternately and the dark dot 
moves along tnree points. 

44. D. All the three smaller figures hop in and out, the 

circles going round anti-clockwise and the 
arrow clockwise. 

45. D, The figure rotates clockwise; one edge changes 

alternately, one line is added and the circle shifts 
towards the other end. 

46. A. The figure tilts up and down, the pattern inside 

remaining unchanged. The other figure repeats 
itself alternately with hook-like curve changing 
direction. 

47. C. Patterns at the edges interchai^e place, with 

flag waving up and down. Tne dot shifts 
towards the other end changing sides. 

48. B. The triangle tilts and goes to the opposite corner, 

the plus sign goes around anti-clockwise rotat¬ 
ing and the eyeball to the other corner rotating 
anti<lockwise. 

49. D. Square and circle move in opposite direction 

and their patterns change alternately. The arrow 
rotates in the centre anti-clockwise. 

50. A. One arrow is added to right and then to the left 

with arrow-head in opposite direction; the ball 
shifts towards right ana the stick changes direc¬ 
tion. 
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TEST OF REASONING—III 


_ SYLLO GISM 

TYPE I 

hi the followiiii^ stiitenicntii, a sitiuition Ims been ex¬ 
plained in a fexu :>entences followed by a conclusion. You have 
to say whether the conclusion: 

(a) necessarily follows from the statements. 

(b) is only a long drawn one. 

(c) definitely does not follow from the statements. 

(d) is doubtful as the data provided is inadequate. 
Note: Your answers should only be in the li;^ht of the state¬ 
ments i^iven. 

Statements: 

1 1. During the Gulf War the Israelis were sup¬ 

plied with gas-masks. 

2. Gas-masks were not provided to the Pales¬ 
tinians living in the same areas. 

Conclusion: The Israelis a’-e not as strong as the Pales¬ 
tinians are. 

(a) ;j (b) □ (() [J (d) :j 

Statements- 

2. I. Austria is a small country with a population 

of 7.5 million 

2. It ranks among the highly industrial nations 
of the world. 

3. Japan, another small country ranks high 
among industrial nations too. 

Conclusion: Big countries with heavy population have 
no place among highly industrial nations. 
(a) .J (b) J (c) J ■ id) □ 

Statements. 

3. 1. Leaders generally consult Swamis to know 

the prospects of their political career. 

2. They act according to the instructions of their 
Swami. 

Conclusion: Politicians liave great faith in astrology. 

ia) LJ ib) J ic) 'J id) IJ 

Statements: 

4. 1 . Doctors are often called on visits at odd 

hours. 

2 It is not safe to go out at odd hours. 
Conclusion: Doctors are not safe when they go on 
visits. 

ia) □ ib) IJ ic) J id) U 

Statements: 

5. 1 . People specially dress-up for wedding par¬ 

ties. 

2. During weddings, the whole attention is 
focussed on the bride and the bridegroom. 
Conclusion: The special dresses and ornaments of the 


quests go as waste. 
ia) □ ib) □ ic) U id) □ 

Statements: 

6 . 1. Nehruji, the late Prime Minister was popular¬ 
ly known as Chacha Nehru. 

2. Mr Devi Lai, the present Deputy Prime Mini¬ 
ster is called Tau by everyone. 

3. Tau is father's elder brother while Chacha is 
younger. 

Conclusion: Nehruji must have been Mr Devi Lai's 
younger brother. 

I ia) □ (li) □ ic) J id) J 

I Statements: 

I ^ 7. 1. All business tycoons have their own air-craft. 

2 . One of the air-craft at the local air-port 
j belongs to Mr X. 

: Conclusion: Mr X is a business tycoon. 

ia) □ ib) □ ic) !J id) J 
Statements: 

^S. 1. Being good does not always mean an easy 
! and comfortable life, 

j 2. Mr and Mrs Kapoor are going through rather 

i tough time. 

I Conclusion: Mr and Mrs Kapoor are very good sort of 
! persons, 

i ia) □ ib) IJ ic) J id) iJ 

Statements: 

i .^9. 1. Collectors pay fabulous prices for unique 
items. 

: 2. A poor man happens to own a unique item, 

i Conclusion. He wants to sell it to some collector of such 
j items. 

I ia) iJ ib) □ ic) LI id) :j 

! Statements: 

\ 10. 1. If officers are not pleased with any of their 

^ employees, they ask him to resign. 

2. Surendra has just submitted his resignation 
to his officers. 

Conclusion: Surendra's officers were not pleased with 
i hini. 

! ia) □ ib) IJ ic) !J id) J 

I TYPE II 

hi making decisions about important questions it is 
desirable to be able to distinguish between 'strong' argu¬ 
ments and 'weak' arguments so far as they are concerned 
with the question. Weak arguments may not be directly 
i related to the question, may he of minor importance or may 
i be related to some trivial aspect of the question. Each ques- 
; tion given below is followed by hco arguments numbered I 
i and //. You have to decide which of the aiguments is strong 
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and which is weak. Then decide which of the answers ^ivcu 
belozv and iniinhered (n), (h), (c), (d) (Uid (e) is the correct 
answer. 

(a) Onty I is strong 

(h) Only 11 IS strong 

(c) Both I and II tire strong. 

id) Hither I or II is strong 

ie) Neither I nor II is strong 

11. Can the young on)ov the' old inovu*s^ 

^ I. Yes, the movies these' liavs have no proper 
story 

II. No, the' old inovK's l,u'k the glamour and 
spec*el olmodern movies 
(a) J (/;) J (() J id) J (e) J 

12 Was Saildam's decision to leave* Kuwait the 
right e)ne^ 

I Ye‘s, discre'tion is the' better part of valenir 

11. No, he ought to have fought till last 
{(1) J ih) J (() J id) J (c) J 

13. Should waiters be tippe'd by custeimers^ 

1 Yes, it IS iLislomaiy to le'a\’e something tor 
tlu'in as a toke'ii ol thanks for service 
reiule'ri\l 

11. No, th(‘V are well paid and the tipping sys¬ 
tem makes the*m greedy 
(a) J (/O J (e) j' (d) J (e) U 

14. Should persons breaking promises be con- 
victe'd by lav^'^ 

I. Yes, brvach of pre>mise is a deliberate offence. 

11 No, the perstMi who makes a promise has 
every right to break it as w(41. 

(n) J (/)) J ((’) J Ul) J ie) J 

yr IS Are the big powers exploiting the third world? 

I Yes, they are not allowing them to develop. 

11. No, they are giving financial and technical 
assistance to growing nations. 
ill) J ib) J ‘ ((’) J id) J ie) J 

16 Are the spinsters" happier than the married 
women? 

I. Yes, their time is their own, absolutely free 
from the demands c)f home, husband and 
children 

II. No, they lack the security and affection of a 
family of their own. 

ill) J ' ib) J ic) J id) J ie) J 

17. l.)o thin clothes suit people who are over¬ 
weight^ 

I Yes, they cling to tiie wearer making one look 
less fat. 

11. No, in Ihm clothes bulges become more 
prominent 

in) J ih) J ic) J id) J ie) J 

-^18. Does President's rule in a State improve law 
and order in disturbed areas? 

I. Yes, the C hief Ministers do not kiK'w how to 
cope with the deteriorating conditions of law 
and order. 

II. No, because the President is not physically 
present there 
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in) [J (b) J ic) □ (d) □ ie) □ 

19. Is India going to have elections in near future? 

^ I. Yes, some of the political parties are creating 
a situation that demands elections. 

II. No, Mr Chandra Shekhar is a strong man, 
has a good support and will complete his 
term. 

ill) J (/;) ;j (i) J id) I'J (c) □ 

^ 20. Will the prices ol petroleum fall down now that 
the CJulf War has ended^ 

I Yes, the world will again get its usual supply 
as before at the same price 
II. No, if prices rise once they never come down 
again. 

ill) J ib) J ((') J id) J ie) ij 

TYPK III 

III the following ijne^tioii^, n ^tiitement is followed by 
iniplicntions I nnd II linylif I mid II to tliestnteineiit and tick- 
ninrk yoiir answers ns under 
in) Only 1 is implicit. 

ib) Only II IS implicit. 

ic) Both I and II are implicit. 

id) Hither 1 or II is implicit 
(c) Neither 1 nor II is implicit. 

Statement. 

-^21. Some companies invest a good fXTcentage of 
their turnover on research and development 
Implications 

I. The comp.inic's that do not inva’st on heads 
mentioned above are nc^t in need of further 
development. 

II. The investment leads to more income in fu¬ 

ture 

in) J ib) J ic) J id) iJ ie) iJ 

Statement 

22. The 9th Indian Hngineering Trade Fair has 
been called South Asia's largest technical show. 
Implications- 

I. Other similar lairs were not so effective. 

II. The first eight Hnginevring Fairs were not 
held in India. 

*07) J ib) J ic) iJ id) J ie) □ 

Statement 

^ 23. There have been incidents of stone throwing at 
the public meiMings of a leader who was c|uite popular 
some time back. 

Implication^ 

I Me has lost his popularity. 

II. rhe members of opposition party are behind 
such incidents as they do not want his meet¬ 
ings to be successful. 

0/) ‘J ib) J ic) IJ id) 'J ie) 'J 

Statement: 

24. In Bihar, the land tillers earn less than Rs 5 per 

day. 

Implications: 

I. Food is very cheap in Bihar. 
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II. The tillers are exploited by the land-owners, l 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ I 

Statement: i 

25. Letters written to friends and relatives reveal ! 
much of a person's character. 

Implications: 

I. The writer's character is reflected in the let- 1 
ters he writes to others. 

II. The letters do not have anything personal or > 
private in them. 

f(fl) IJ ib) □ (c) □ id) □ (c) □ 

Statement: 

26. People feel happy when their friends or allies i 
come in power. 

Implications: 

I. These people are not jealous of the person 1 
who has achieved power and success. 

II. Once a person achieves power, he does not 
care for old relations. 

(a) !J ib) IJ (c) [J id) 'J (e) J 

Statement: 

27. Film makers generally introduce new faces for 
teenage romance stories. 

Implications: 

I. Old stars demand too much money. 

II. New artists work with more enthusiasm and 
devotion. 

(a) IJ ib) J (c) J id) J (e) J 

Statement: 

28. Students promise 'prasad' to gods to get suc¬ 
cess in examination. 

Implications- 

I. They have more faith in the power of gods 
than in their own capability. 

II. It is a way of bribing gods for favt)urs. 

(a) J ib) J ic) □ Ad) LI (e) J 

TYPE IV 

In questions given below, statements I and 2 are fol¬ 
lowed by conclusions I and II. Taking the statements to be 
true although they may appear at variance with commonly 
accepted facts, tick-mark your answers as under 

(a) Only I follows. 

(b) Only II follows. 

(c) Both I and II follow. 
id) Either I or II follows. 

(e) Neither I nor II follows 

Statements: 

29. 1. Some snakes are reptiles 
2. All reptiles can fly. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some reptiles are not snakes. 

II. Some snakes can fly. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) J id) J ((’) J 

Statements: 

30. 1. All trees are stones. 

2. All stones are rivers. 

Conclusiofis: 
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I. All rivers are stones. 

II. All stones are trees. 
ia) iJ (h) :j ic) J id) J ie) lJ 
Statements: 

31. 1. Some dogs are monkeys. 

2. Some monkeys are cats. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some dogs a re c a ts. 

11 None of the dogs is a cat. 
ia) IJ ib) J (c) J ((/) J ie) J 

Statements. 

32. 1. Alima ngoes a re tof fees. 

2. Some toffees are chocolates 
Conclusions: 

I. Some toffees are not mangoes. 

II. Some chocolates are mangoes. 

ia) J ib) J ic) J id) J ie) J 

Statements. 

33 1. All chairs are either tables or stoc’jls. 

2. Some stools and .some tables are black. 
Conclusions- 

1. Some chairs are black 

II. Some chairs are not black 
ia) J ib) J ic) J id) J ie) J 

Statements: 

34. 1. OcKtors that serve ii'i rural areas are richer 
than the doctors that practice in cities. 

2. Rich doctors do not own cars 
Conclusions: 

I. Doctors serving in cities have cars. 

II. Doctors in rural areas (nvn cars 

ia) J ib) J it) J id) J ie) J 

Statements 

33. 1. Ri vers a re seas a nd la kes a re wells 

2 Oceans are skies and skies are lakes. 
Conclusions- ^ 

I. Seas fall into skies. 

II. Aeroplanes fly in wells. 

ia) J (/;) J; ic) J id) J ie) J 

TYPEV - 

In questions 36 to 40, Assertion A is \ollowed by Reason 
R Apply the reason to A ami tick maik f/) your answers as 
under. 

ia) A is right and R is the rea.son for it. 

ib) A is right but R is wrong. 

ic) Both A and R are right but R is not the reason 
tor A. 

u/) A IS wrong and R is right. 
ie) Bot!i A and 1< are wrong. 

36. A When some issues of bilateral trade are to be 

settled, the representatives of both the 
countries are present. 

R. These representatives do not trust each other. 
ia) J (b) J ic) J id) J ie) J 

37. A. The Patriot missiles failed tti hit the Scud 

missiles. 

R. Scud missiles were too man\ in number. 
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(a> Q (W □ (c> U M) D W □ | 

38. A. Buffalo-milk contains more cream thnn cow- | 

milk. j 

R. Buffaloes are more expensive than cows. j 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) J (ii) J (<’) ^ 

39. A. Mr Advani's rath yatra attracted thousands 

of devotees from all over India. 

R. The masses arc very sentimental where 

religion is concerned. 

{a) IJ (h) !J (c) □ Un 'J (c) □ 

40. A. Most of the classics of the world have been 

translated in English 

R. English is the International Language. 

(a) iJ (b) 'J (r) (tl) □ 

TYPE VI 

At the end of the paasaife i^iven below, soiJic conclusions 
have been drawn. On the basis of the study of the paragraph, 
mark your answers as under: 

A. Definitely true 

B. Probably true. 

C. Can't say as the data provided is inadequate. 

D. Pn^bably false. 

E. Definitely false. 

Many famous works of poets have been researched 
and translated many a time, every rendering being a 
distinct departure from the earlier attempts and 
projecting new perspectives. No matter how well done, 
no work is translated for all times. Every generation 
has to make its own translation of classics and other 
works of importance. The idiom changes, the image 
acquires different shades, the words shed their old 
connotation. Not infrequently a people read themsel¬ 
ves in a writing. They like to oe reflected in their 
rendering of the original. It is said, "Every text is 
original because every translation is different." i 

41. When a new translation of some old classic j 

appears, readers stop reading the previous one. ! 

A IJ B !J C IJ D IJ E □ I 

42. Shades of language keep on changing with 
times. 

A J B □ C iJ D J E □ 

43. All translations are the same. 

A J B IJ C IJ D IJ E IJ 

44. A new translation transforms the text in a new 
light. 

A J B J C J DUE □ 


5. (c) The wedding party is a part of the whole set¬ 

up, hence does not go unnoticed. 

6. (c) Names given to leaders do not make them 

relations among themselves. 

7. ib) The statement does not say that only business 

tycoons own air-craft. 

8. (c) The conclusion is not a reasonable one. 

9. (d) It is not stated whether the poor man values 

money more than his item, or may be he is 
sentimentally attached to it. 

10. (d) We are not told the reason nor do we whether 

he asked to resign or it was a voluntary action. 

11. (e) The first argument is weak and the second one 

is related to a trivial aspect. 

12. (fl) The second one would have meant the destruc¬ 

tion of the nation as a whole. 

13. (c) Both the arguments are strong. 

14. (a) The seconcf one does not seem sensible. 

15. (h) The first argument has no proof. 

16. (c) Both the arguments have tneir strong point. 

17. (c) Both the arguments are strong in their own 

way. 

18. (e) Neither of the arguments IS convincing. 

19. (d) Either of the arguments is strong. 

20. (d) Only one of the two is possible. 

21. (b) 22. (a) 23. (c) 24. (b) 

25. (a) 26. (e) 27. (e) 28. (d) 

The set ofauestions that follow ts best solved by draivtng 
diagrams of all the possible situations—and then reaching 
the foolproof conclusion 



30. (c) 

31. (d) 






45. Translators are very well paid. 

A J B J C IJ DU E U 

ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS _ 

1. (c) The conclusion drawn is absolutely a wrong 

one. 

2. (r) A conclusion cannot be based on two ex¬ 

amples. 

3. (a) The conclusion is in confirmation with the 

statements. 

4. {b) The conclusion is drawn just on one aspect, 

hence a long-drawn one. 



34. {a) 

35. (c) 


( H 


RllRAI - 
(RICMIKi 
iNO( ARS 
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Quantitative Aptitude 


1. A is twice as old as B, ten years a^o he was tour 
times as old as B was What is B\s present age? 

Ui) 15 yrs (W 20 yrs (<) 30 yrs (li) 35 yrs 

(e) None of these ' 

2. A number consists of two digits whose sum is 10. 
If 72 is subtracted from it, the digits are reversed Find the 
number. 

in) 10 (h) 91 (c) 29 iii) 92 

(e) None of these 

3 Find the third proportional to 5 and 15 
07) 25 ib) 35 0) 45 (^f) 55 

(c) None of these 

4. A fort has provisions for 200 soldiers for 30 days. 
After 5 days, 50 more soldiers arrive. I low long will the 
provisions last^ 

0?) 10 days ib) 12 days (c) 15 days 

{li) 20 days (e) None of these 

5. The dfffereiue between the greatest number and 
the smallest number formed by using the eligits 0, 1, 2, 3 
(without repetition of digits) is; 

(^7) 1980 (b) 2178 (c) 3087 id) None of these 

6 A fan wms bought for Rs 650 and sold for Rs 585. 
The loss ['f IS 

in) 10 5^’^ ib) 107r (c) 12^/r id) ITT 

((’) None c)f these 

7. I he average weight of 35 students in a class is 35 
kg. If the teacher is also included, the average w^eight 
increases to 36 kg. The weight of the teacher is; 

(n) 35 kg ib) 36 kg (c) 70 kg id) 71kg 

(e) None of these 

8. The difference between compound interest and 
simple interest on a cerf lin sum of money in 2 years at 4"? 
IS Rs 50. The principal is. 

in) Rs 20,400 ib) Rs 31,250 (c ) Rs 25.000 
id) Rs 1,00,000 ic) None of these 

9. The missing figure in 258’*4 if it is lo be divided 
by 9 is; 

in) 1 ib) 6 ic) 7 id) 8 

(e) None of these 

10. If Rs 400 beiomes Rs 480 in 4 years, then the rate 
of simple interest per annum is: 

(n) 5% (« 8^'/ (c) 122% (</) 20'?, 

(c) None of these 

11. The compound interest on Rs 240 for 2 years at 47 
per annum is: 

(n) Rs 19.20 ib) IM9.58 ic) Rs 19.18 

(d) Rs9.60 (c) None of these 

7 

12. A sum of monoy becomes ^ of itself in 8 years .it 
a certain rate of interest. Find the rate of interest. 

(fl) 122% (b) lO'/o (f) 8% W) 5'7c 

ic) None of these 

13. If Mohan's salary is 257 above Sohan's, then 
what % less than Mohan's salary is Sohan's? 


in) 35^ ib) ic) 20% id) 15% 

((’) None of these 

14 A rediic tion of 20^1 in the price of oranges would 
enable a buyer to get one dozen more of Rs 50. Find 
reduced price per dtv.en of oranges. 

in) 10 ib) 9 ic) 8 id) 7 

(c) None of tlu*se 

15 What is the least number by which 8400 should be 
multiplied so that the prcKliicts may be a perfect square? 

(f7) 3 ib) 5 ic) 7 id) 21 

((’) None of these 

16 I he ratio between two numbers is 7 . 11. If the 
smaller number is 77, the biggtM* number is- 

in) 49 ib) 121 (c) 81 id) 95 

((’) None of these 

17. I’he simple interest on Rs 450 fi>r 2 years at 87 per 
•mnum is- 

in) 45 ib) 60 ic) 72 id) 8i) 

((’) None ot these 

18 At what rate per cent per annum will the simple 
interest on Rs 600 for 2 years 6 months be Rs 135”^ 

(ii) (/I) H‘/,. (<-) 9'/; Ul) ID'v 

4 

ic) None of lhe.se 

19. The I l.C F’ and 1. C.M. of two numbers are 12 and 
144 respectively. If one of the numbers is .36, the other 
number is. 

(/7) 4 ib) 48 ic) 72 id) 432 

(c) None of these 

20 The sum of three numbers is 124 If the first num¬ 
ber be twice the second, and the third number be half the 
first, the second number is- 

(//) 48 ib) 93 it) 62 id) 31 

(c) None of these 

21 The present age of Arvind's fatlier is four times 
Arvind's present ag,c. Five ycMrs back he was seven times 
as t>ld as Arvind was at that time. What is the present age 
of Arvind's lather m years? 

in) 84 ib) 70 (i) 40 id) 35 

ic) None of these’ 

22 Suresh started a shop by investing Rs 12000. 
Dinesh joined him 4 months later, investing Rs 70(X). At 
the end of one yi’ar they earned a profit of Rs 1.33(X). What 
will be Dinesh's share i^f profit? 

in) Rs9576 ib) Rs4900 ic) Rs 8400 

id) Rs275o ic) Noneoftlu^e 

23 Subhash purchased a tape recorder at nine-tenth 
c)f its sales price and sold it for 87, more than its sales price. 
What IS his per cent profit? 

in) 207 ib) 187. ic) 107 id) 8% 

(c) None of these 

24. Kantilal bought 80 kg of sugar at the rate of Rs 
6 75 per kg and mixed it with 120 kg at the rate of Rs 8 per 
kg. At what price per kg should he sell the mixture to 
make 207 profit? 

in) Rs7.50 ib) Rs9 (c) Rs8.20 
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(d) Rs 8.H[S (e) None of these 

25. On her birth day Reena distributed one pen witti 
a chocolate to every student of her age and two chocolates 
to all ihc' remaining students. If she distributed 17 pens 
and ch(Kolates, how many students were there in her 
class? 

(a) 40 (b) 46 (c) 23 id) 34 

(c) None of these 

26. if Rs 1200 amounts to Rs 1440 in 4 years at simple 
interest, find out the rate of interest per annum. 

{a) 12% (h) 11% (r) 6% (d) 5% 

(e) None of these 

27. David invests 40% in rnacliinery, 2576 in building, 
15%; in raw material, 5% m furniture and now has Rs 1305 
cash with him. What is his total investment? 

(a) Rs65(X) (h) Ks7225 (c) 1^8700 

(d) Rs 1390 ((’) None of these 

28. A 250 metre long train speeds past a pole in 12 
seconds. What is the speed in kilometre per hour? 

(fl) 60 km/h (W 50 km/h 

(c) 75 km/h id) 80 km/h 

(c) None of these 

29. When the price ot a pressure cooker was in¬ 
creased by 15%;, the number of pressure cookers st^ld 
decreased by 15%; What was the effect on the sales? 

(a) No effect on sales (b) 15%; decrease 
(c) 7.50%; increase (d) 2.25% decrease 

(c) None of these 

30. Mohan, Sohan .ind Ram hired a car for Rs 2600. If 
they used it for a total of 24 hours, 36 hours and 44 hours 
respectively, how much of the total should Sohan pay? 

(fi) Rs60() (b) Rs900 (c) Rs4200 

(d) Rs8400 (c) None of these 

ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 

1 lA't H's jgc lx* X yrs and A's ago is 2x yrs 

Ton yrs ago B's ago - (x—10) yrs 
A s agi’ 10 yrs ag(i = (2x—10)yrs 
By the given conditions, we nave 
2x-10=4(x-10) 

2x -4X--40 + 10 
Or X 13 Hence B's age - 15 yrs 

2 (/») I units digit be x and ten's bo y 

X 1 y -10 . (j) and the number = lOy + x 
Using given information, we get (lOy + x)—72 

= lOx + y 

Or X — y = — 8 .. (li) 

Adding (i) and (m) we get x - 1 

Substituting the value of x in equation (/) we get y = 9 
Hence the required number - 10 X 9 + 1 =91 

3 (t) 3 IS 15 X, find X - ^ - 43 

4 ((/) ?S0 - 2S X 

. 23 ^ , 

3. (i) 6. (W 

7 (//) 1st total weight of w35 students 

= 33 X 35 - 1215 kg 

2nd total weight of 33 students and the teacher 
-36x 36^12%kg 

.. Weight of the teacher -12% -^225 = 71 kg 
(M I oM K-, lU' 

100 


C I on Ks li)(i 


Difference 


.-MUO.g.gl-lOO-W 

204 „ 1 

25 


When difference is Ks - then P - Rs 100 

2d 

When difference is Ks 50 then 

P = x50 = Rs 31,25(J 

9. (rf) 10 (a) n. (h) 12. W) 13. (r) 

14 (<i) 15. iti) 16 lb) 17 (f) 18 (c) 

IQ iL\ ^ I f 

19 (b) 2nd number = -- 

Is'/ numhr 

20. (d) 2x X + X = 124 
x = 31 

21 (c) Equation if father's age is lakcTi x years 


22. ie) Ans 3724 


(x - 5) = 7 ( - 5) 
4 


X - 40 years 


Money invested by Suresh in one year 
= 12,0(X)X 12 - 144,000 
Money invested by Dinesh in 8 months 
= 7,IK)() X 8--3MK)0 
Ratio -18-7 

Dinesh's share of profit - X 13300 Rs 3724 
23. (a) C P of a tape mcorder 

= of 100 (Supposed sales price) = Rs 90 

S P of a tape recorder * 8Vf more than its sales 
price - 100 + 8- Ks 108 
Profit - 108-90 = Ksl8 

Profit'?, = ^ XUX)20‘/f 
90 

24 (h) Pnee of 80 kg of sugar - W X b 73 Rs 340 (K) 

I^Ke of 120 kg of sugar - 120 X 8.00 - Rs 960 00 
l^nce of 2(X) kg of mixed sugar - Rs 1300 (XT 
Pix^hl - 20% 

S P of 200 kg ot mixed sugar - 13(K) X = Rs 1800 
S P of 1 kg ol mixed sugar - 18(X) + 2(X) - Rs 9 

25 (a) Number of students of Keenn's agi' 

- Number of pens - 17 

Number of chocolates distributed among other 
students = 63 — 17 = 46 

Number of other students gelling 2 chocolates 
each - 46 -5- 2 - 23 

Total number of students in the class 

- 17 + 23 = 40 

26 (d) lnteix*sl = Rsl440-R5l200 = Rs240 

. D . f, . . hdercsfxlOO 

.. Rate of Interest = „ . , — 

Princmnlx I 

240x100 
= 1200x4 

27. (c) Total investment 

X1303 

'l00-(40 + 25 + 15+“5)| ^ ^ 

= Ks 8700 

.Q , . , . , ,, Distance in km 

28 (c) Spetd in km/h =—, 

^ Time in hours 

250 60x60 

" 1000 "-12“ = ^^'^/*’ 

29 {d) At the rate of Rs 100 each, sale of 100 

pressure ccx)kers = 100 x 100 = 10,000 

With the price increase of 15% and sale 
decrease of 150%, sale price = 115 x 85 = 9775 

Decrease in sale price = 10,000 - 9775 = Rs 225 
225 

Decrease per cent = x 100 -= 2 25% 

30 (b) Mohan : Sohan ; Ram ;: 24 : 36 : 44 or 

6: 9:11 

Sohan's share = ^ 2600 = Rs 900 
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___ OBJECTIVE-TYPE QUESTIONS 

ENGUSH LANGUAGE 


*In the following sentences, there is | 
an error in one part (1, 2, 3 and 4) of j 
each sentence. Find out the error. In j 
case there is no error, the answer is 5. 

1. It was only (1) thoir commit- i 
mcMit to their art (2) that sustained 
them through the many (3) financial ' 
constraints what they faced (4). No 
error (S) 

2. But lisltMiers still Hock (1) to 
his concerts to lu'ar him to sin^ (2) as ; 
they recognise a purity and piquancy , 
.(3) in his musK that is hard (4) to 
come hy lo-dav No error (^) 

3. Many a holilier is (1) able to ' 
recount (2) aiu'rdolc'> about celebiitv 

(3) guests anti hi^lorkal ha}>penings 

(4) No error (3) 

4 In no other (1) Indi.m citv do 
books get (2) the kind of (3) rev option 
they gel in C ’ak ntta (4) Nv> erior (3) 

5 Ihe heril had not (1) luii , 
right on into (2) the village the tigi*r 
would [>n)babl\' not have been satis¬ 
fied vvil h (3) killinj", only one ot (4) his 
attackeis. Noeiror (S) 

6 The nearer (1) he came to the , 

flat ground the mt>re v ai.lions (2) he , 
became and the lIosi' (3) ht* kept his 
belly to the gioimd (4) No error (5). ! 

7 Beside then (1) lorinal shows 
they also pertoi med (2) at the heart ol i 
city (3) C.’omnu*rv.ial C entre each > 
Saturday afternoon (4) No error (5). 

8. There are times (1) I use ' 
humour to say something (2) giim j 
and poignant and sometimes (3) I 
humour to depict a violence (4). No 
error (5). 

’^In the following questions (9 and 
10) the first and the last sentences are 
numbered 1 and 6. The rest of four 
sentences i.e. A, B, C & D are not in 
their proper sequence. Read the sen¬ 
tences carefully and find out which 
of the four combinations given 
below is correct. 

9. 1. Education through video 
cassettes 

A. one hour a week 

B. and it is found that children 


absorb much | 

C. in many Western Countries 1 

D. is being given to the new ; 
young 

h. more information from im¬ 
ages rather than words. I 

(rt) BDC'A W) DBAC ! 

(( ) DAt.'B (<0 LX AB 

It). 1. Me who brin)ds ovit 
results is 

A. he IS ever distraLttH.i 
B everything is right in his es- ' 
ti mat ion and 

C.’. like a man given to objects 
ol senses 

1) he says good-bye to ail 
scniples 

h. he theretore resorts to means 
fair and foul to attain his end. 

(ri) CAOB (/O CBHA 

(i) CABD ((/) DABC 

’^Froni the four alternatives given 
below each sentence, find out the 
word/words that best brings out the 
meaning of the word in jfniii s. 

11 It seems that concern lor the i 
hnilth of the purse has become a ' 
pow'erful force. 

(ii) prosperity 

(h) stability ! 

(() strength 
W) courage 

12 Success is achieved by the 
degree to which society is preparenJ 
to i}o/ice itself. 

0?) suppress (h) control 

(c) tippress (li) perform 

13. India today has the potent ml 
for a fruit revolution. 

(a) lottery {h) fortune 

(c) hidden possibility 

(d) good-luck 

14. The community is with ; 

speculation about the tate of the ' 
money collected. | 

(a) excited (h) worned 
(r) depressed W) annoyed 

15. That was the time when 
there was a hunger for foreign 

I knowledge and foreign thought. 


(n) wish ib) appetite 

(c) desire W) greet! 

*Choose the word opposite in mean¬ 
ing to the given words: 

16. asscrl 

(a) acquiesce 
(/O agroi' 

(c) abjure 
M) abdicati' 

17. uululgr 

{a) avi)id {b) absiam 

(i) lU'glect ((/) lovegv^ 

IS (()f/'Css 

(/?) det\ (/) den^' 

(l) rci'u.se (;/) di'clme 

pfUljl/ 

ill) abuse 

ib) annoy 
(r) ofteiid 
ui) irritate 

2(1 I mirk 
id) tlovc 
ib) p.Kltlsl 
(() toncili.ition 
Ui) pigeon 

^ Which of the phrases (a), (b), (c) and 
(d/ given below each sentence 
should replace the phrase in ilnlu s to 
make the sentence grammatically 
correct? If the sentence is correct as it 
is, mark (c) as the answer. 

21 One w'onders what wouki 
have happened hoiv i-onirthing rcdfh/ 
tiangeroLis had occurred. 

id) had anything really 

ib) if anything PMlly 

ic) if anything hardly 
ill) if not anything mally 
fc) no correction required 

22. 1 he growth of Indian litera¬ 
ture will eventually depend upon in¬ 
tellectuals bccoTJiing interi-^!cii in our 
languages. 

ia) having beciwe interested 

ib) after becoming interested 
(c) becoming interesting 

id) unless bctcmie interested 

(e) no correction required 

23. Hut lohy not we think of In- 
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dian authors and journalists who I 
write for papers published in the In¬ 
dian languages? i 

(/7) should we not 
(h) we should not | 

(c) why not we ! 

(d) why should not we | 

(e) no correction rcxfuired j 

24. Fven if, he ninlters not, the ' 

damage to the environment will be 1 
wide-spread and long-lasting. I 

(a) he will not i 

{h) he did not | 

(r) he may not 

(d) he does not 

(e) no correction rec]inreti 

25. Because of the nearness of the 
tigress and the fading light, all that I 
could see of her was her head. 

(a) on account ot 
(h) due to 

(c) in spite of 

(d) owing to 

(c) no correction required 

the following passage there are 
blanks each of which has been num¬ 
bered. Against each number four 
words are suggested, one of which 
fits in the blank appropriately. Find 
out the appropriate word: 

With increased (26) I took 
another step Next moment I was (27) 
thrown otf balance as the wind-crust 
suddenly gave (28) and 1 sank 
through it up to my (29) It took me a 
little (30) to get my breath back. Then 
1 gradually pulled my leg out of the 
(31). 1 was almost upright (32) when 
the wind-crust under the (33) foot 
gave way. 


26. 


faith 

(/» 

trust 


(c)- 

^cal 

u/) 

confidence 

27 

((/) 

iilmosl 

ih) 

hardly 


«■) 

surely 

(cl) 

almost 

28. 

(fri 

way 

(h) 

away 


U 1 

up 

(cl) 

in 

29. 

(a) 

knee 

(h) 

waist 


(( ) 

head 

(cl) 

fool 

30. 

((/) 

limo 

(h) 

effort 


(< ) 

while 

(cl) 

lest 

3I. 

(o) 

depression 

ih) hole 


(() 

pil 


id) ditch 

32. 

(o) 

then 

(h) 

again 


(l) 

after 

(d) 

soon 

33. 

U^) 

second 

(h) 

iipficr 


(c) 

other 

(cl) 

lower 


’^Read the following passage careful¬ 
ly and choose the most suitable 


answer from the four alternatives 
given below each question. 

Civilisation is not built with 
bricks and mortar, steel and 
machinery, but with men and 
women, with charity of mind, charity 
of heart and a spirit of co-operation. 

A vision of equality is an act of moral 
perception which enables a man, in 
private and public condition, to see 
himself in his neighbour. To say of 
other human beings, or other groups 
of human beings, that they do not 
deserve, the advantages that wc 
enjoy, is to dehumanise them. Unfor¬ 
tunately, we have treated some of us 
as more equal than others and denied 
to the majority the right for self- | 
development. The rigid inequalities 
of the world are felt as a constant ' 
shame. The seers of the U^xinishniis \ 
have asked us to fight for greater 
equality and against caste dis¬ 
criminations, racial divisions and un- ! 
ec]ual opportunities in eciucation, I 
housing and livelihood. National in- ■ 
tegration increase's as these divisions 

I diminish. 

I 34. What is civilisation? 

I (a) a building with bricks and 

mortar for present use 
(W a building with steel and 
machinery for future use 
(t) an association of men and ' 
women for mutual benefit. 
id) charity of mind and heart ; 
among human beings i 

35. moral perception means. 

(a) ideal conduct ; 

(h) vision of equality | 

(c) to sec oneself in one's j 

neighbour ! 

! (d) selflc'ss service I 

I I 

! 36. What have we denied to 

others? 

(a) basic needs ot life. 

{b) education and higher 
learning 

(c) the right for self-develop¬ 
ment. 

(d) the right for self-promo¬ 
tion and prosperity. 

37. How does national integra¬ 
tion increase? 

(a) by diminishing caste and 
racial discriminations 

(b) by fighting against unequal I 
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opportunities in education 

(c) by fighting for equality and 
against racial and caste dis¬ 
criminations 

id) by providing housing, 
livelihood and education to 
all 

38. Give the opposite of dis- 
crijwiintwu as used in the passage. 

{(i) equality (b) similarity 

(c) special treatment 

(d) reservation 

39. What is 'constant shame' 
due to? 

(n) absence of seers of the 
Upiuushads 

(b) rigid inequalities 

(c) denial of human right to all 

(d) our inability to be more 
humane 

_ANSW^S_ 

1. (4) 'that'instead of'what'. 

2. (2) 'hear him sing' because 

preposition 'to' before the in¬ 
finitive verb 'sing' is not re¬ 
quired. 

3 (4) 'histone' Adj (famous or im¬ 
portant in history e.y. historic 
occasion, historic times etc.) 
but historical (adj.) (concerns 
past events historical 
e ven ts / records /evidence 
etc.) 

4. (5) No error. 

5. (1) '1 lad the herd not' is the cor¬ 

rect expression. 

6. (3) 'The closer' because all the 

three adjectives in Compara¬ 
tive form i.e. nearer, more 
cautious and closer refer to 
personal pmnoun 'he'. 

7. (1) 'besides' (in addiUm to) in 

place of beside' (by the side 
oO should be used. 

8. (4) delete indefinite article'a'i.c. 

'depict violence' is the cor- 




rect usage. 





9. 

(<) 

10. 

(Cl) 

11. 

(c) 

12. 

(h) 

13. 

(f) 

14. 

(cl) 

15. 

(<■) 

16. 

(a) 

17. 

(h) 

18. 

(h) 

19. 

(r) 

20. 

(a) 

21. 

(h) 

22. 

(e) 

23. 

(ci) 

24. 

id) 

25. 

(cl) 

26. 

(cf) 

27. 

(d) 

28. 

(ci) 

29. 

(cl) 

30. 

(c) 

31. 

(b) 

32. 

(h) 

33. 

(c) 

34. 

(cl) 

35. 

(f) 

36. 

(c-) 

37. 

(c) 

38. 

(ci) 

39. 

(h) 
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OBJBCTIVE-TYPE QUESTIONS 


GENERAL AWARENESS 


The follozcni^ questions were asked 
in various examinations held recently. 

Wer arc grateful to the readers who 
sent these questions to us. 

* Tick-mark the correct answers out 
of the choices given below each 
question. 

1. What IS the minimum voting 
age in India? 

(a) 18 years- 
(h) 19 years 

(c) 20 years 
W) 21 years 

*2. Who is the author of the 
book 'The Fall of a Sparrow"? 

(a) Hnc Segal 
(h) Salim Ali ■ 

(c) Pearl S. Buck 
id) Khushwant Singh 
•-3. The term Bully is related 
with which game? 

(a) Golf 

ib) Badminton 
(r) 1 lockey ■ 

id) Football 

(c) None of these 

4. What is Dakshir Gangotri? 

(a) The spot where the 
Cauvery originates 
(h) The rocket launching centre ■ 
in Kerala 

(c) India's first permanent Re¬ 
search Station in Antarctica 

(d) The place from which the 
Peshwas used to distribute 
'dakshina' 

(e) None of these 

5. Which three primary colours 
are used in a colour TV? 

(a) Green-Yellow-Blue 

(b) Yellow-Blue-Red ' 

(c) Red-Gmcn-Yellow 

(d) Green-Blue-Rcd 

ie) None ot these 

• 6. Name the largest city 
situaUxl on river Gomti? 
ia) Agra 
(W Meerut 
(c) Lucknow 


id) Kanpur 

7. Name the first Indian scien¬ 
tific satellite to go into orbit? 

(rt) Aryabhatta. 

ib) Rohini 

ic) INSAT-IA 
(d) Bhaskara-I 

8. Which vitamin helps in 
eliminating prolonged bleeding in 
operations and in billiary tract of 
jaundice patients? 

ia) Vitamin A 

ib) Vitamin B 
(c) Vitamin C 

id) Vitamin K 

• 9. A team of men selected by 
the party in opposition to take over 
the different portfolios in case the 
party is able to wrest power is known 
as: 

ia) Inner Cabinet 

ib) Shadow Cabinet ' 

(c) Caucus 

id) lYorogation 

10. Which of the following is the 
best conductor of electricity? 

ia) silver 

ib) copper 

(c) aluminium 
id) iron 

• 11. Ismat Chugtai is associated 
with which field? 
ia) science 

(/?) culture and serial work 
(c) Arts and Handicraft 
id) poetry ' 

12. Cardiogram is an instru¬ 
ment; 

ia) used for tracing the move- I 
ments of heart 

ib) used for measuring correct | 

time ; 

(c) used for measuring quan- i 
tity of heat 

id) used for recording growth | 
of plants i 

13. Central Food Technological ; 
Research Institute is situated in: 

(a) Bangalore 
(W Mysore, 


(c) Karaikudi 

(d) Madras 

(c) None of these 

14. Which among the following 
pairing is incorrect? 

ia) Charminar—Lucknow 

ib) Jama Masjid—Olhi 

(c) Tower of Victory—Chittor- 
garh 

(d) llussan Sagar—Hydera¬ 
bad 

15. For excellence in which field 
is Dhanvantari Award given? 

ia) Sports 

ib) Medicine 
(c) Athletics 

id) Science and Technology 
(c) None of these 
a 16. Which Article empowers the 
Indian Parliament to amend the Con¬ 
stitution? 

ia) 343 

ib) 368' 

ic) 378 

id) 358 

• 17 What is the complete name 
I of the World Bank? 

ia) International Bank for . 
Reconstruction and De¬ 
velopment 

ib) International Monetary 
Fund 

(c) International Finance Cor¬ 
poration 

id) Internationdl Development 
Authority 

• 18 Uranium is most abundantly 
found in which of the following In¬ 
dian States? 

ia) Kerala 

ib) Rajasthan 

ic) Tamil Nadu 
W) Bihar- 

(c) None of these 
19. Which among the hallowing 
tennis tournaments is not included in 
the Grand Slam? 

ia) U.S. Open 

ib) Wimbledon Open 

ic) Australian Open 
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(d) West German Opcm > 
t 20. With which activity is the 
Wall Street in New York, USA as¬ 
sociated^ 

(a) I'ilms 

(h) Banking & Finance ' 

(c) Literaiyarts 

(d) Defence 

21 Winch of the following i.s the 
smallest country (areawise) in the 
world'^ 

id) J.i|\in 

ib) Viitican C ity State. 

F) C.renad.i 
(il) C I'ba 

Whkh ol th(’ following is 
know n as llu morning star? 

(//) Saturn 
(/») Venus 

(i) Jupiter 
id) Mars 

2^ A p('isc)n of which of the fol- 
!(nving hlooil groups is t ailed univer¬ 
sal donor^ 

(n) A- 

(/>) B positive 
(() AB positive 
id) () 

24. Whuh ()f the following is 
known as Bengal's Sorrow^? 

in) Dainodar river' 

{h) Cuinga river 
((') Tapti river 
id) Brahmaputra river 
2S Largest State in India in 
terms of area is: 

Od Madhya Pradesh' 
ib) Uttar Pradesh 
(c) Andhra Pradesh 
id) Bihar 

26. Dada Saheb Phalke award is 
given. 

in) for contribution to Indian 
I'inema 

ib) for popularisation of 
science 

(() for National Integration 
id) in the field of constructive 
work 

(c) None of these 

27. Marsha Vardhana lived in: 

U) 406-447 A.D. 

(b) 506-S47A.D 

(c) 606-647 A. 

(d) 706-747 A.D. 

(c) None of these 


OBJECTIVE-TYPE QUESTIONS 


28. First battle of Panipat was 
fought in the year: 

{n) 1426 
{b) 1526/ 

(c) 1626 
id) 1726 

29 Lumbmi is the birth place of; 
0?) Buddha 

(b) Brihaspali 
((') Aurobindo 
id) Mahavira 

(c) None of these 

'fi 50. Buland Darwa/a was built 
by 

in) Sliahjahan 

(b) Aurangzcb 

(c) Akbar / 

(d) Jahangir 

51. Who among the following is 
associated with Permanent Setth'- 
menl of BengaP 

in) Lord IXilhousie 
ib) Lord (’iir/on 
(i ) 1 ,ord Cornwallis ' 
id) William Bentinck 
52 Brahmo Samaj was founded 
by 

in) Kaja Kam Mohan Roy i 
ib) Shankaracharya 
((’) Vinoba Bhave 
(d) Vivekananda 

^ 55. Central Drug Research In¬ 
stitute is located at: 

in) Ahmedabad 
ib) Lucknow 
(c) New Delhi 
id) Pune 

54. Who was the first Indian to 
receive a Nobel Prize? 

i(/) Rabindra Nath Tagore 
ib) C.V. Raman 
(c) Mother Theresa 
id) Hargobind Khorana 
• 35. Which, among the following 
ranks in Indian Air Force, is the 
highest? 

(a) Wing Commander 
ibY Air Commodore 
(c) Squadron Leader 
id) Hying Officer 

36. Deficiency of proteins in the 
human body can lead to: 
in) Night blindness 

(b) Beri-Beri 

(c) Scurvy 
(^) Anaemia 


I (c) None of these 

i 4 57 National Gallery of Modem 
^ Art and Museum is in: 

I 

j in) Calcutta 

I ib) Hyderabad 

j (r) 1 ucknow 

; Of) New Delhi 

' 58. Which railway station in 

i India has the longest platform? 

; F/) New Delhi 

(/») Sonepur 
I ((^ Kharagpur 

id) Kurukshelra 

• 59 Who IS the .uithor of "Hindu 
Vii‘w ol Lile" ’ 

(//) (lOpal Krishan Cjokhale 
(M S Radhakrishnan 
(t) C Raja go pa lachari 
(if) Rajendra Pr.isad 
40 Ihe Blue tohnir of the sky is 
due to. 

(//) sun's ra\s reflecting blue 
coloiii 

(b) blue colour of the sea 

ii'J sciittenng ol light by dust 
pailu les or air molecules 
(if) blue coloured rays en¬ 
veloping the earth's atmos¬ 
phere 

»41 Ihe language of Lakshad- 
vwep, a Union h'rntory of India, is: 

i(f)^ Ma lava lam 
ib) I'amii 

(c) Iblugii 
id) 1 hndi 

« 42 In w'hich Indian State is As- 
l ha mud I lake Uh ateil: 

in) Kerala 
ib) Tamil N.idu 
it) Karnataka 
id) An«.lhra Pradesh 
((’) None ot these 


ANSWERS 


1 

(«) 


(/-) 

5. 

(r) 

4. 

(f) 

5 

(/>) 

6. 

(r) 

7. 

(tt) 

8. 

id) 

9. 

m 

10. 

(ii) 

11. 

id) 

12 . 

(n) 

15. 

(h) 

14. 

(a) 

15. 

ib) 

16. 

ib) 

17. 

ill) 

18. 

id) 

19. 

id) 

20. 

ib) 

21. 

(/>) 

22. 

ib) 

23. 

id) 

24. 

ia) 

25. 

(m) 

26. 

in) 

27. 

ic) 

28. 

ib) 

29. 

(rt) 

50. 

ic) 

31. 

ic) 

32. 

ia) 

33. 

ib) 

54. 

ia) 

35. 

ib) 

36. 

id) 

37. 

W) 

38. 

ic) 

39. 

ib) 

40. 

ic) 

41. 

(fl) 

42. 

ifl) 
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DESCRIPTIVE QUESTIONS 


Descriptive Questions 


rhe following arc the (insivcrs to 
questions set in the Descriptive Paper for 
the Sank Clerical Examination (Luck¬ 
now) (first sitting) held some months 
ago. 

We thank Mr Santosh Kumar Singh 
of Allahabad, Mr Sanjay Kumar Srivas- 
teva of Muzaffarjmr and Mr Biswajit 
Shill of East Singhbhum (Bihar) for send¬ 
ing us the question papers for the first 
and second sittings of the examination. 

Blood Donation 

Q. Many people donate blood 
regularly. Give various possible 
reasons (at least 3) for which people 
donate their blood regularly. 

Ans. The Blood Banks in large 
hospitals frequently issue appeals to 
the general public to donate blocxl 
frequently to meet the rei^uireinents 
of patients who urgently need blotxi 
transfusion. The possible reasons are: 

(a) The donors realise that by 
donating blood they save lives of cer¬ 
tain patients in utter distress. 
Without infusion of blood, at least 
some of the seriously ill patients 
might die. Thus it is a humanitarian 
task and several persons respond to 
the earnest and urgent appeals for 
blood—truly a life-giving element. 
Science has not yet progressed 
enough to prepare synthetic blood; so 
human blood is vital. 

(b) The donors know that by 
giving blood to a Blood Bank they do 
not stand to suffer in any way The 
quantity of bloixi donated is made up 
by the human body by Liking rest for 
half an hour or so The generous 
refreshments served to all donors 
after the blood has been given help to 
speedily replenish the quantity 
donated. 

(c) In many cases there are 
professional donors who virtually 
sell their blood to banks. I know of 
some poor, unemployed people who 
happen to be in good health and who 
sell their blood just to get some cash 


and refreshments. 

(d) Sometimes a blood donation 
becomes compulsory because when a 
sick person has to undergo a surgical 
operation, the hospital authorities in¬ 
sist on a bottle of blood (or several 
bottles depending upon the probable 
need) to be donated by anyone for 
that particular case. A patient's rela¬ 
tions feel compelled to give blo(X^ 
themselves or arrange donors, 
whatever their blood group, by per¬ 
suasion or on cash payment. Without 
adequate incentives, there would be 
very little blood available through 
blood banks. 

Cash Gifts for Poor 

Q. Some people feel that each 
family below the poverty line 
should be given a gift of Rs 10,000 
by the Government whereas some 
do not agree with this proposal. Ex¬ 
plain your position in regard to the 
above statement. Substantiate your 
position by giving examples from 
your own experience, reading and 
knowledge. 

Ans. While the idea of giving 
reasonable cash assistance to 
everyone living below the poverty 
line reflects a desire to provide some 
immediate relief to the needy, it has 
certain implications which should be 
carefully examined. In my view, the 
idea is commendable and all de.serv- 
ing people should be given this 
amount of money, if not more, per 
head to help them rrieet their immedi¬ 
ate problems of food, clothing, shel¬ 
ter and other necessaries of life. 

1 know several people who have 
felt extremely happy whenever some 
charitable f)erson or institution >;ives 
them some cash to enable them to 
purchase food and clothing and 
books for their children in school or 
college. People who are well oft can¬ 
not imagine the extent and diruL'n- 
sions of poverty in this country. 
Crores of people virtually starve and 
are unable to provide food, etc., to 


their children who consequently live 
in misery and utter destitution. 

A cash assistance of Rs. 10,000 or 
so would provide them much relief, 
at least for a few months. Of course 
such assistance will not end their 
poverty permanently. But ending 
poverty totally is a highly complex 
and difficult problem. The Govern¬ 
ment simply does not have the 
money to give Rs 10,IK)0 to every 
man or woman living behm' the 
poverty line. Very few, if any perstins 
at all. would give Rs 10,000 in cash to 
a poor individual, though substantial 
amounts are donateil to institutions 
for helping a commendable cause 
Anyway, it would be a gLX)d idea to 
help as many people as possible, 
though there is the risk of such 
amounts getting stolen or misap¬ 
propriated. 

The Ciovernment has launched 
several ambitious anti-poverty 
programmes, but much iif the assis¬ 
tance suppostxi to have been given to 
poor people is actually siphontxj off 
by intermediaries and junior-level 
bureaucrats or agents through which 
the assistance is provided T here is, 
however, a risk in implementing ^iicli 
a scheme of cash assislfinci‘ Many 
poor people, on snddenlv riH'eiving 
large cash amounts, waste the money 
by spending it on ostentation, rituals 
! and ceremonies linked with wed- 
j dings, "mundans", drinking liquor, 
gambling and on various types of 
' entiTtainment I'lie basic purpose c^f 
I providing such assistance then 
1 remains unfulfilled 

Instead of bringing happiness, 
even if for a short time, to poor 
people, we would be providing 
temptations of various kinds whuh 
would iiu'oKe waste of siuh nu^nex 
or utilisation for totall\ wastelul or 
fruitless purpo'^t'S IVrliaps it vNoiiId 
be better to give the mom v in instill¬ 
ments and oversee the manner of its 
! utilisation. That would avoid waste. 
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Homes for the Homeless 

Q. A home for homeless is 
highly desirable, but it is almost im¬ 
possible to achieve this goal in our 
country. Give two arguments in 
favour and two arguments against 
the viewpoint expressed in the 
above statement. 


Ans. Lakhs of people are home¬ 
less in our country; they either sleep 
on pavements or under trees or in 
shop varamiahs when these estab¬ 
lishments are closed. There is nothing 
like having one's own home, even if 
it is very small and not very homely. 
It is one's own home that provides 
real comfort and rest from worldly 
troubles. Samuel Similes rightly ob¬ 
served that "home makes the man" 

Arguments in Favour 

1. Social justice and fair play 
demand that all those who do not 
have a home of their own in which 
they and their famihc^s can live in 
reasonable comfort, should be 
provided with this facility The con¬ 
trast belweeti those who have large 
mansions, multi-storeyed houses or 
other fX)sh residences and those who 
slap under the open sky or in im¬ 
provised shelters is too glaring and 
soul-stirnng 

2. Hvc'ry family dreams of 
having a home of its own and any 
scheme that is designed to fulfil this 
ambition deserves sympathetic con¬ 
sideration. I feel that prosperous 
people, including businessmen, con¬ 
tractors, top category lawyers and 
others should be persuaded to 
donate money for implementing 
such housing schemes. Justice and 
equity demand it. 

Arguments Against the View 

1 What is desirable is not al- 


t 

I 

I 


ways practicable. If the Government 
wen' to start providing a home to 
every houseless person, it would find 
it an impossible task because of the 
cost involved. In fact, the expendi¬ 
ture would be prohibitive. At best the 
Government can adopt this as a goal ] 
to be achieved in the long run, say ’ 
two or three decades. ! 


2. Provision of food for 
everyone, that is, two square meals 
for every man, woman and child. 
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should in any case get priority over | 
the pnqKxsai it' provide a house to 
every houseless person. Adequate 
food for sustenance must be the top 
priority What will a famished, starv¬ 
ing person do with a house if he or 
she does not have enough to eat? Of 
course, lx>th housing and food arc 
human beings' basic requirements, 
but since the Government does not 
have the resources to achieve both 
goals, food should come first, a house 
can be built later. It is a question of the 
right priorities and preferences. | 

Doing Without Sieep | 

Q. Suppose human beings are | 
not required to take sleep. What will | 
happen? | 

Ans. Rest in bed, in an easy | 
chair, or even by lying on the floor, is | 
meant to remove fatigue, Ixith mental ! 
and physical after the day's (or 
night's) work in certain professions, j 
Sleep provides the rest between the j 
tiring wakefulness and action of two ! 
day times. It restores bliss and un- | 
ravels our tangled minds. Those who i 
don't or can't sleep will have mental i 
worries all the time. Sleep is a great ; 
blessing; it is the balm of troublcxi 
minds. If we don't get sleep, we will | 
be deprived of the soothing factor. If ' 


of Nature take their course and ex¬ 
tract their toll. Lack of sleep will after 
some time tell upon the health and 
physical fitness of human beings. 

While the habitual idlers will face 
no problem, the earnest workers and 
conscientious people will be able to 
dispose of more work since they 
don't have to sleep. And when all the 
available work is finished, they won't 
know what to do. Time will hang 
heavy on their hands. Men and 
women would become virtual robots, 
working mechanically and endlessly, 
without a break or pause for rest 

When human beings are not re¬ 
quired to sleep, they won't require 
beds either. What then would they do 
with the existing beds? Throw them 
away, burn them and use them as fuel 
wo(^, or dump them in store-rooms 
or garages where they would be 
eaten up by moths and white ants? At 
present, carpenters are much in 
dem.ind, but when no one buys beds 
many carpenters would be rendered 
unemployed. That stage would mean 
saving of wood which is in short 
supply anyway. 

When there is no sleep, there 
would be no sw'oet dreams, mothers 


human beings are not required to 
take sleep for the purpose of rest, 
they will feel bored, naturally get 
tired in the process of earning their 
livelihood and working for long 
hours. Spending the hours meant for 
sleep might bixrome a problem; after 
all, there is a limit beyond which the 
human body must have rest some¬ 
where and in some way. 


won't have to face the problem of 
putting naughty chilelren to sleep 
when the latter aie unwilling to 
oblige. Many of the phrases in 
English like "sleeping like a log" (or 
top), "dose off to sleep", "sleeping 
round the clock", sleeping partners 
j (in business enterprises), sleeping in 
office chairs while files pile up on the 
table, would all become redundant. 


BeiiiR forced to sit idle or whiling The entire tribe of sleep walkers 
•iwjiy time, doing nothing, or reading would disappear; after all, when 
or playing some game or other be- skvp is not taken, there would be no 
comes tiring sooner or later. The laws question of walking in sleep. 
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THE EXAMINER’S GUESS 


QUESTIONS 

- Q. Nc^\uc []u: h^ht, two-stMt 
triiiiuM' pKine, nulujLiitiircd by 
I3h«inu [Ilmvv HNvtruMls I td , at its ^ 

I IcirdwtU plniU? 

Ans. Swcitil'l-I. 

• Q. Who luis bc'iM'i crowned 
"Miss Indin", IMOI ti) represent Indin 
nt tiu’ "Miss I 'nieerse" contest^ 

Ans. Ms C hnslcibel Ilovvrie ol 
Vlndr.is 

• y. Who IS the C’hnirmnn of thi' i 
L’nueisitv (irnnts C ommission? 

Ans. Dr M.mmohnn Singh. He 
sill'eeds I’rol Nnsh Pnl. 

How mnnv limes I he Lok 
Snbh.i hns been d’ssolved nhend of 

lions’’ 

Ans. I hree times M»;s Indira 
Ci.indhi had dissolveti the loiirth L.ok 
Sabha m D)7I, one year befv)re its 
St Ill'llIIled expiry, Mr C’h«iran Singh 
111 b)7M, nearly lliret' years before 
lime .iiid recently, in , Mr 
Chaiiih,! Shekhar, nearly four years 
before time 

• Q. Name the Iribi' of Anilaman 
and Niiobai isl.mds winch reiently 
came out ol ils sell imposed isola¬ 
tion^ 

Ans. 1 he Seiiliiielese It was the ! 
last Indhiii lommimit) out ol reach 
of scholars and adniiiiistrators. The 
Sentinelese aie one ol the tour hunt- | 
ing-gathering tribes in the Andaman 
islands belonging to thi* Negrito 
race. 1 he others aie the Cireat An- ' 
damanese, theChigeand |arwa 

Q. Recently which Indian crick- , 
eter was inyolyed m 4 id\'ertisement 
controyiM'sy between two sott drink 
companies? ' 

Ans. Kapil Dev 

» Q. Name the first woman rrime , 
Minister of Bangladesh^ | 

Ans. Begum Khaleda /la, chair- ; 
person of the Bangladesh Nationalist i 
Party. 


• Q. Who had presented the 
design of the national flag to Mahat¬ 
ma (landhi on April I, b>21? 

Ans. Bengali Venkaiah, a 
freedom fighter from Andhra 
Bradesh. 

• Q. Name the movie whah has 
won the l^MI (')scar award lor best 
tilm? 

Ans. Dances with Wolves, 
directed by Ke\'in Costner 

•Q. Name the author of the book 
" rhe Bower and the Cilory"^ 

Ans. Cifaham Cireene, British 
novelist. 

Q. W'hat was the deposit 
growth rate of all scheduled lom- 
mercial banks during the year ended 
December 1990? 

Ans. 14.1 per cent against 14 ^ 
per cent in 1989 The deposits ol the 
Slate Bank of India and its assouates 
grew by 13 2 per cent, while those ol 
the nationalised banks expandetl by 
12.9 per cent 

The outstanding deposits and 
credit of all scheduled banks stood at 
Rs 1,84,961 crore and Rs 1,21,984 
crore respectively 

• Q. Name the famous LS 
C’horeographer, who died recently, 
who had created d.inces lor 70 ye.irs 
based c'n her own pioneering techni 
cjiie of movement and which was 
copied and used by many dance 
com pa ni es world w i d e ? 

Ans. Martha (iraiiam 

Q. Name the lirst p.iir of twins 
to play together m 114 yc'ars ol lest 
Cricket^ 

Ans. Steve and Mark Waugn of 
Australia. Both were born, minutes 
apart, on lime 2, loo's and have al¬ 
ready played together in onc'-dav in¬ 
terna ticmals. 

Q. Name the world famous 
football player who has been banned 


Irom soccer lor 1 months lor having 
taken cocaine before a league match 
in March 1991 ? 

Ans. Diego Maradona of Ar¬ 
gentina 

•Q. As per the provisional 
liguresol the 190] census what is the 
population ol IndcD 

Ans. 849,'“)4(),8() 1 on March 1, 
1901 rhe number me reased by 24.30 
per cent in absolute terms Irom 
h83 43 million in 1981. 

1 he sc'x ratio is 929 lem.iles per 
1,000 males 

I he hlei ac V I ale IS 42 I! nercent. 
Males (>4 Si't per lenl and h’emales; 
49 42 per cent 

1 he density of the population is 
267 pc'r sij km as against 216 at the 
1981 census Dellu tops m the den¬ 
sity ol popuLition. According to 1991 
census the density of population of 
Delhi IS 63I9 pur sc] km Aninachal 
Biadesh has lowest density with 10 
pc'isons per si] km 

India's population remains the 
second l.u-j;est m the world C hina, 
wiih ll(-)0 million, li'ads the woild. 
lheli!>SKand L SAcomenext Tluvse 
tour lounlries logi'ther account for 
ne,u l\ h lit the popuhition of the 
globe* India has about l6 per cent of 
the woiId's population 

Q. Name the author ol the book 

Riihhit ill 

Ans. |ohn bpdike I he book 
has won the Buhl/i'r Bri/e for liclion 

• Q. Who IS the winner ol the Na¬ 
tional 'A' ( hess C hampionship’’ 

Ans. Inti'rnational Master DV 
Brasad. 

Q. Which comnumili ol liaij is 
lleeing from Irai] as ic lugees due to 
ear of elimimition b\ the haiji 
C iov eminent^ 

Ans. Kurds 
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ATHLETICS 

World Pole Vault Record 

Sergei Bubka of the Soviet Union 
broke the World Pole Vault renrord 
for the fourth time this season and | 
the third time in eight days clearing 
6.1 metres mark. 


BADMINTON 

All-England Championships 
Master Craftsman Ardy Wiranata 
of Indonesia won his first All- 
England title beating Malaysia's Foo 
Kok Keong 15-12, 15-10. 

Wiranata, an economics student, 
IS in a nch vein of form at present 
and the World Championship in 
May lcK>ks well within reach. Apart 
from this victory, succeses in the 
past few months include the In¬ 
donesian, Japanese and Swedish 
Opens. 

Susi Susanti retained her title, 
recovering from the trauma of 
losing the first game 11-0. In an 
extraordinary hour-long match 
Susanti beat Indonesian compatriot 
Sarwenda Kusumawardhani O-ll, 
11 - 2 , 11 - 6 . 


This was Susanti's second vic¬ 
tory from her three All-England 
final appearances. 


BALL BADMINTON 

36th National Championships 
Hyderabad and Karnataka 
clinched the men's and women's 
titles, respectively, in the 36th Na¬ 
tional Championships held at New 
Delhi. 


A marathon two-hour duel saw 
Flyderabad beat Central Public 
Enterprises 29-21, 20-29, 29-27, thus 
protecting their all-win record in 
the Super-League. 

Karnataka women overcame 
Andhra Pradesh 29-9, 29-20 to win 
the title. 


BOXING 

37th Senior National 


Championships 

Jaidev Bisht of Central Industrial 
Security Force bagged the best 
boxer's award in the Ambuja Ce¬ 
ment 37th senior national boxing 
championships held at Shimla. 

Results 

Li^hlfly: Rajendar Prasad (Mad- i 
hya Pradesh) i 

l-ly\ V. Devrajan (Tamil Nadu) 
Bantam: Jaidev Bisht (CISF) 
Feather: V. Devanand (Andhra 
Pradesh) 

Tuk Bahadur (Services) j 
lj)^htzoelter: Bhagat Singh 

Thakur (Himachal Pradesh) 

Welter: Pramod Bhosle (Services) 
Fi*^htnucictle: Gopal Dewang (Ser¬ 
vices) 

Middle: Mukund Killekar (Ser¬ 
vice's) 

Lii^htheavy. K.A. Nanaiah (Ser- j 
vices) j 

Heazjy: Pritam Singh (Haryana) ' 
Superheavy: Kishan Singh (Ser¬ 
vices) 

CHESS 

Linares International Tournament 

Vasily Ivanchuk of the Soviet 
Union won the Linares International 
Chess Tournament after defeating 
favourites world champion Garry 
Kasparov and challenger Anatoly 
Karpov in earlier rounds 

Viswanathan Anand, after a 
good run in the earlier rounds, 
where he defeated the previous can¬ 
didates finalists, former world 
champion Anatoly Karpov and 
Dutch Jan Timman, and held 
Kasparov to a draw, finished a joint 
seventh with Ljubomir Ljubojevic 
and Mikhail Gurevich. 

Ivanchuk, 21, was the only 
player undefeated in the tourna¬ 
ment, the strongest ever of its si/e. 

CRICKET 

West Indies-Australia One-day 
International Series 
An outstanding century from Geoff 
Marsh sent the West Indies to their 


first home series defeat in one-day 
Cricket and confirmed Australia's 
mastery on the limited-overs game. 

Australia won the fourth one- 
day international at Kingston Oval 
by 37 runs to take a winning 3-1 
lead m the five-match scries. 

The fifth and final one day in¬ 
ternational was also won by 
Australia. The match, played at 
(ieoigetown, was won by six wick¬ 
ets thus giving Australia a 4-1 scries 
triumph. 

West Indies-Australia Test-match 
Series 

First Test- West Indies defeated 
Australia by 10 wickets to take a 
1-0 lead in the five-match series. 
The match was played at Gei^r- 
getown. 

FOOTBALL 

I All-Airlines Gold Cup 
I Tournament 

I Mohun Bagan regained the title, 
after a lapse of one year, when they 
beat Tata Football Academy 2-0 in 
the final of the Sixth All-Airlines 
1 Gold Cup Soccer Tournament 
j played at Calcutta. 

! After a barren first half, striker 
I Sisir Ghosh and veteran Subrata 
i Bhattacharjee scored the goals with 
fine headers. Besides the league title, 
this was Bagan's first victory in a 
major senior tournament in 1990-91 
season. 

GOLF 

Wills Indian Open 
Championship 

Loud cheers greeted 26-years-old 
Delhi professional, Ali Sher, as he 
slotted a birdie on the 18th hole to 
claim the Wills Indian Open Cham¬ 
pionships at the Delhi Golf Club. 

Ali avoided a play off by his 
final fine birdie, winning by one 
stroke, from China's Wang Ter- 
chang. All's score was 283 (71, 67, 
74, 71) to Wang's 284 (71, 72, 68, 
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73). Ali is the first Indian profes¬ 
sional to win the winner's cheque 
at the Open—this year it was $ 
24,990, almost Rs 5 Jakh. i 

Twenly-six-years ago. Major 
P.G. 'Billoo' Sethi was the first In¬ 
dian to win the 'Open' but the field 
was much smaller those days. 

DCM Open Championship 
Rishi Narain, a former amateur 
all-India golf champion, now a lead¬ 
ing professional, came from behind 
lo win the top pri/e money of Rs 
lb,660 and the IXJM Open Golf 
Championship at the Delhi Golf 
Club 

GYMN AS TICS 

33rd National Championships 
Delendmg champions Railways 
once again (‘merged as the team 
champions in both the men's and 
women's sivlions of the 33rd Na- | 
tjonal Ciymnaslic Championships at i 
the Indira (landhi Indoor Stadium, | 
New Delhi I 

Railways, powered by some 
splendid efforts from lael year's 
champion Ratan Deb Nath and Sek- 
har Beclor, returned a total of 485.90 
points m the men's stHition. Chan¬ 
digarh, with 482 65 points, and Pun¬ 
jab, with 480.50 points, finished 
second and third respt*ctively. i 

I’he individual honours in the 
men's section went to Chandi¬ 
garh's Rajesh Kumar. A member of 
the Indian camp, Rajesh gave a 
consistent effort to return an ag¬ 
gregate (^f 104 80 points 

The individual best perfor¬ 
mance in the womt’n's section went 
to Kripali Dey of Gujarat 

HOCKE Y 

15th Indira Gold Cup 

EmR, Jalandhar lifted the Chancvl- 
lor trophy for the i5th All India 
Indira Gold Cup hockey tournament 
defeating ASC Jalandhar 2-0 in the 
final played at Jammu. 

EMii, playing like champions, 
dominated the proceedings right 
from the word go. 

Beighton Cup 

Army Service Corps (ASC) 
Jalandhar won the 96th Beighton 
Cup Hockey Championship defeat¬ 
ing Electrical Mechanical Engineer¬ 


ing (EME), 1-0 in the final played 
at Calcutta. 

TABLE TENNIS 

National and Inter-State 
Championship 

In a sensational turn about. Rail¬ 
ways rallied from the brink to re¬ 
gain the women's team title after 
13 years in the Puma Carona Na¬ 
tional and Inter-State Table Tennis 
Championships held at Jaipur. They 
defeated Petroleum Sports Control 
Board 3-2, to lift the Jayalakshmi 
Cup. 

In the men's final Bank's Sports 
Control Board won the Barna Bel- j 
lack Cup in their year t)f debut. 
They deleated the young Tamil I 
Nadu side 3-0. j 

Kamlesh Mehta regained the 
Rajkumar Pithapuram Cup, the 
symbol of supremacy in men's 
singles, after a gap of three years, 
by beating S Raman of Tamil Nadu 
in an exciting five-game final. 

Sixteen-year-old Montu Ghosh 
of the Railways was crowned the 
youngest women's singles winner 
(Travancore Cup) when she beat 
another 16-year-old opponent, B. 
Bhuvaneswari of Tamil Nadu in 
five contesting games. 

TENNIS 

International Players Tennis 
Championship 

Second seed Monica SeK^ of Yugos¬ 
lavia further solidified her world 
number one ranking when she dis¬ 
posed of third seed Gabriela 
Sabatini 6-3, 7-5 to win the women's 
singles final at the International 
Playerr Tennis Championships. 

Thirteenth set‘d Jim Courier ral¬ 
lied for his second consecutive tour¬ 
nament title when he beat unseedc\1 
fellow American David Wheaton in 
I the men's final. 

j Courier stretched his match 
1 winning streak to 12 with a 4-b, 

I 6-3, 6-4 victory over goexi friend 
Wheaton, who had upset top-setxi 
Stefan Edberg and defending cham¬ 
pion Andre Agassi to reach the 
final. 

US Women's Hardcourl Title 
Steffi Graf took a step toward 
regaining the top women's tennis 


ranking with a 6-4, 6-3 victory over 
top ranked Monica Seles to claim 
the US women's hardcourt title for 
the third time. 

It was Graf's first tournament 
victory since November's Virginia 
Slims of New England and her first 
over Seles since 1989. 

CJraf, ranked No. 2 in the world, 
had last met Seles in the 1990 French 
Open final, which Seles won 7-6, 
6-4. Graf improved her career lead 
over Seles to 4-2. 

Seles, 17, ascended to the No. 
1 World ranking on March 11 after 
CJraf's recc^rd reign of 186 weeks. 
Because the US women's hardcourt 
championships is only a 32-player 
j draw, Graf will not overtake Seles 
j in the computer ranking. 

j Davis Cup: India Defeat 
I Indonesia 

India chalked out yet another 4-1 
victory over Indonesia as the first 
round Asia/Oceania group 1 Davis 
Cup tie endiKl at Jaipur. 

With the aggressive Leander 
Paes defeating Benny Wijaya 6-2, 
6-4 and Zeshan Ali losing to Daniel 
Heryanto 2-6, 6-2, 10-12, the Indian 
team repcMtcxJ the margin of victory 
it had over Indonesia on three pre¬ 
vious occasions. 

Both India and Indonesia 
replaced their players in the reverse 
singles with Ali coming in for 
Ramesh Krishnan and Wijaya for 
Bonit Wiryawan, who played in the 
opening singles and doubles. 

WRESTLING 

I 25th National Championship 
i Sanjay Singh won the Mahan 
' Bharat Kesari title and a cheque of 
I Rs 51,1)00 when he beat Satyawan 
j in the final of the 25th national 
I wrestling championships at the Am- 
bedkar Stadium, New Delhi. 

Other results: 48 k^: Sanjeet 
(RSCB), 52 k^: Mohd Zaved (RSCB), 
57 ki^: Umesh Patel (MP), 62 k^^. 
Ranbir (Dl-B), 68 k^: Pwran Mai 
(BSE), 74 kg; Ranbeer Singh (Har), 
82 kg: Satawan (RSCB), 90 kg- Raj 
Kumar (RSCB), 100 kg; Dilbagh 
Singh (BSE), Above 100 kg. Layak 
Ram (BSE). 
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AVIATION 

Swati LT-1, new light plane for 
flying clubs 

HA RAT Heavy Rleclncals Ltd , 
(BHEL), have manufactured a , 
light, two-seal trainer plane which 
will add a new dimension to India's 
aircraft industry. 

Swah LT-I has been designed by ' 
the Directorate-(k*neral of C ivil Avia- ! 
tion. It will prove a lx)on to flying , 
clubs which are mainly equipped , 
with out-of-date Pushpiiks or Ccsbiics _ 
Both these trainer planes are now^ out j 
of production and the clubs are find- ■ 
ing It difficult to procure spares to j 
keep them Hying | 

Swiiti is a computer-designed ! 
plane. It made its maiden Hight on j 
November 17, IWO and since then j 
has undergone various trials success¬ 
fully A monoplane, it has an ideal 
cruising spec'd of 185 kmph at 6,500 
to 7,000 feet The maximum range 
witli a take-off w eight of about 700 kg 
is 550 km. 

Barring the engine, almost all 
parts are indigenous. The cost of the 
plane will be about Rs 10 lakh. This 
will be substantially lower than the 
cost of similar imported aircraft. 

AWARDS 

Iqbal SaiTiman, 1991 

IIH distinguished Urdu writer, 
Mr Anand Narayan Mulla, has 
been given the Iqbal Samman for his 
excellence, outstanding creativity 
and longtime dedication in the field 
of Urdu literature. 

The first poetry collection of Mr 
Mulla was jnc Sheet Other famous 
poetry collections are: Men Hiidise 
Uni re Curcjiiii, Knch Jarre Kuch Tare, 
Siahi Ki Ek Ikuwii, Kurbe Agahi and 
Jadaine-MuJla 

The award has btvn instituted by 
the Madhya Pradesh government 
and carries an amount of Rs one lakh 
and a plaque of hontiur. 


Kalidas Samman, 1991 

SI'AD All Akbar Khan has been 
selected for the prestigious 
Kalidas Samman for classical music. ; 

I le IS a world renowned sitar player. 

I he award has been constituted , 
by the Madhya Pradesh government 
and carries Rs one lakh and a certifi- 
cateof honour. It isgivenanmially for 
excellence, outstanding creativity 
and dedication in the field of classical 
music 

Konarak Samman, 1991 

HE first Konarak Samman has 
been conferred to Mrs Sub- 
bulakshmi, the doyen of Carnatic 
classical music. 

The award, a national honour, 
has been constituted by the Orissa 
State C'ouncil of Culture and will be 
conferred annually, on all India 
basis, on a person for his outstanding 
I cimtribution in any of the spheres ot 
I literature, art, sculpture, nuisiL, 

I dance or socio-cultural work. 

I 

I Dada Saheb Phalke Award, 1990 

ELUGU cinema's doyi'ii, Ak- 
kineni Nageshwara Kao, has been 
I honoured wdth the Dada Saheb 
! I’halke award, 1990, for outstanding 
j contribution to the film indiislrv 

I The award carries a cash pri/i' ol 
I Rs one lakh, a trophy, a shawl aiul a 
j citation. 

I 38lh National Film Festival 
Awards 

Best Feature Film (Swantti , 
Katnal): Maru Pakkam (lamil) 
directed by K.S. Sethumadhavan 
The film is a psychological case study i 
of an old man approaching the throes ■ 
of death. ! 

Best Direction/Tc^pc^n Sinha for , 
his I iindi film, Ek Doctor Ki Maut. 

Best actor: Amitabh Bachchan i 
for his role in Hindi film Ai^neepath. 

Best actress: Vijaya Shanthi, 
Telugu film actress, for her role in 
Karthav\fafn. 

Best supporting actor: 
Nedumudi Venu for his performance I 







in Ihi' Malayalam film ///s Higlineas 
Alniiillali. 

Best supporting actress: 
K PA.C Lalilha for her performance 
in the Malayalam h\m Amarani 

Best child artist: Shared by 
three child artistes. Baby Shruti, 
Maslt‘r lariin and Baby Shamili for 
their performanci* in the Tamil film 
Afijali 

Indira CMondhi Award for best 
film of a director: Malayalam film 
l\'i uiiialliih linn directed by Ajayan. 

Best popular film providing 
udiolesome entertainment: Ghayal 
pnKliKcd by Dharmenilra. 

Best pla\/back singer. Male. 
M(1 Sreekumar for the Malayalam 
film / /is fti^hnes^ Abdullah. 

I eniale 1 ala Mangeshkar for the 
1 Imdi him / ekitt 

Best music director: 1 Indy.math 
Mangeshkar for the 1 lindi film Lekui 

Best Eifrics: (iul/ar lor the 
I hndi him / ekin 

Special jury award: Sunny Deol 
tor his role m i'duu/nl and Tamil film 
ai tress |ava Bliarathv for her perfor- 
manci'm Main Pakkam 

Regional films: Almaja (Ben¬ 
gali), Joof (Assamese), Dhnshli 
{Hindi), Mulhiiia Itaara (Kannada), 
Viislhuhara (Malayalam), Anjah 
( lamil), Mnfli Manu^hulu (Ii'legu) 

Best feature film in languages 
other than those specified in eighth 
schedule of the Constitution: 
Ishanou, Manipuri. 

Best film critic: Shoma Chatter- 
jee 

Oscar Awards, 1991 

Best actor: |eremy Irons for his 
role in Reversal of Eortune. 

Best actress: Kathy Bales for her 
role in Misery. 

Best supporting actress: Who¬ 
opi Goldberg for her role in Ghost. 

Best supporting actor: Joe Pesci 
for his role in Goodfehis. 
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Best film: n(UiLC<i u'lth Wolves 
direclcd by Kevin C estner 

Best director: Kevin Costner. 

Best ori^niul niKsic score: John 
Barry (Dmicc^ with \VoI(y>) 

DEFENCE 

INS Ghana! launched 

NS Clui fml, a leading ship tank, 
buiirTor lh(‘ Indian Navy )oindy by 
the Hind ustan Shipyard and Ciard en 
Reach Shipbuilders was launched on 
April 1, 

I he shi[) uin carrv a heluopter 
and has a capacity to transpnri a large 
number ol troops, material, tanks and 
other stores It will add to the am¬ 
phibians wartare capability of Navy. 
Besides, it is better c\|uipped with 
modern sensors and radars than its 
p red ec esso r 1N S Mayi /; 

EXPEDITIONS^ 

loth Antarctica Expedition 

Hr, lOth Indian c’\ped 1 1ion to An- 
tarchca returned to the country 
on March 2^^, after iiccomplish- 
ing among other things, gc'ological 
mapping of the arva around ( irealer 
Maitn region and establishment c'f 
geodetic control points 

T^*ntyjfivy of the lOO-member 
group have staved back Tor carrying 
out various scientific stiulies during 
Antarctic winter The retunung party 
included 22 numibers ol the 7th 
wintering team 

PERSONS 

Aravindan, G 

ILM maker ( i Aravindan , a 
trendsetter in the neo-reahst 
Malay ala m cinema, died on March 
16,1991.^ 

Starting his career as an oflicer in 
the Rubber Boarci, he matured into a 
pop ular cartoonist for the 
MatluirhJwomi weekly and then 
graduated into a brilliant film maker 
in the early seventies 

He shot tc^ fame with his very 
first feature film Uthmiifiu nnn There¬ 
after, he made films of sucli c]uahty 
and content that he sexm found him¬ 
self in the class of pioneer new wave 
cinema directors like Mrinal Sen, 
Shyam Benegal, etc. 

Ka nchana S itlia fetched him the 
NatiohaTawnfd for Best Direction. In 


I this film the legendary Ramayana 
’ characters of Ram and Sita were 
I portrayed as tribals and many 
! genuine tribals also ach d in the film. 

Greene, Graham 

RAH AM Gre ene, the story-teller 
whose life and novels seemed to j 
blur the distinction between fiction | 
and reality, died on April 3,1991. ■ 

Thre^ugh works like ''Br igh ton I 
Rock", "I’he Third Man" and "The | 
Piivver and the Glory", he won mil- i 
liiins (iFreaciers with world-weary j 
but compassionate comments on the I 
' uncierciog. j 

Born of middle-class parents on ' 
October 2, 1904 in the town of I 
Berkhamsted, iiorlh-west of London, , 
he was still at school when he began ] 
to lra\ el along unconventional paths. ' 
i His expcTiences included Russian i 
, roulette, alcohol, drugs, a flirtation i 
with communisni and the British 
! secret service. All these, tempcTed by i 
the Roman Catholicism he adopted 
while at Oxford University, provided ! 
material for some sixty literary | 
works. I 

PROJECTS 

India's first fly ash bricks project i 

ORK has begun on India's first ! 

I ash^bricks .project. To cost | 

over Rs nine crore, it is expected to go ! 
on commercial production by | 
l)('cember 1992 ' 

The project is being built near the 
' Bandel thermal power station as a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the vVest 
Bengal Small Industries Corporation. 

I The project would effect savings 
1 for the State electricity board, besides 
I taking care of tin* iMWironment prob- 
I lem arising out of the disposal of 200 | 

I million tonnes of fly ash. The bricks, ' 
prictxi at Rs. 1,100 per 1,000, would I 
i be more economical than convention- ! 
al bricks. ■ 

i SPACE RESEARCH I 

I IRS-IB to be launched soon 

HE second operational Indian 
Remote jcnsing Satellite URSdBj 
i is to be launcTied in next three to four 

; months time. 

! 

I rhe country's first remote sens- 
i ing satellite has already completed 
j three successful years a‘- imvisaged. 

! The .satellite, which could be com- i 
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pared to the advanced ones like 
LANDSAT has become the mainstay 
of the satellite based National 
Natural Resources Management 
Scheme (NNRMS). The "fantastically 
clear" images of IRS-IA had been 
used in various fields ranging from 
forestry to urban planning. 

The second generation I RS-1C 
and IRS-ID are slated to be launched 
in 1993-94 and 1996-97 respectively. 
These satellites would have better 
spatial and spectral resolutions, more 
frequent re-visits, stereo viewing and 
on-board recording facilities. They 
would be so advanced that they 
would even "look at water stress" in 
a particular crop area. 

Observatory in Space 

N April 6, 1991 the space shutth*. 
Atlantis smoothly'sTuTeCnnto the 
space as its five astronauts jvepared 
for the deployment of a 17-tonne 
space observatory and the first US 
spacewalk since I9S3 

On April 8, 1991 the crew 
deployed the massive space obser¬ 
vatory that could give clues to the 
origins of the universe I he 17-tonne 
Gamma ray observatory is the largest 
science satellite to be p uLin space hy 
a US space shuttle. 

The $617 million observatory 
will have solar panels stretched 6 3 
me'res across when fully deployed. It 
will orbit 460 km above earth for at 
least two years looking for sources of 
ultra high-frequency radio waves 
called Gamma Rays. 

Gamma Rays, which are not 
delectable from the earth's surface 
and are not visible to the human eye, 
are thought to hold the st\:ret alxmt 
the orgin of the universe and the for¬ 
mation of heavy metal elements. 

The mission specialist, Ms Linda 
Godwin, the only woman on board 
Atlantis, used a robot arm, manipu- 
lak'd from inside the shuttle, to pluck 
the satellite from the payload bay and 
nudge it into orbit. 

In case of problems, the mission 
specialists jay and jerry Ross, 
donned in spacesuits, were re.idy to 
go out and try to repair the obser¬ 
vatory. The two men also took a six- 
hour spacewalk testing equipment 
that could be used in the construction 
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of the proposed space station 
r reedom. 

100 billion times bigger than the 
sun 

team of U S. astronomers rtvent- 
ly discovcrcxJ a mysterious dark 
object in space that is 100 billion 
times more massive than the sun, and 
may be a black hole. 

Astronomers Joss Bland-Haw- 
Ihorn of Rice University in Houston, 
Andhrew Wilson of the University of 
Maryland, and K Brent liilly of the 
University of Hawaii said that if the 
object is a black hole, it would be 10 
to 100 times larger than any pre¬ 
viously discovered black holes. 

The scientists found the object, in 
a galaxy 300 million light years from 
the (‘arth, with the help of a high- 
powered light measuring instRiment 
attached to a 223 cm telescope. The j 
telescope was mounted on top of a 
extinct Volcano in Hawaii. 

Unlike conventional galaxies, 
which feature one spinning disk of 
gas, galaxy NGC 6240 contains two 
spinning disk of gas. 

The astronomers found that the 
mass at the centre of the second disk 
IS at least 40 billion times the mass of 
the sun and may be as great as 200 
billion solar masses. That would rival 
the mass of the milky way galaxy in a 
concentrated volume at least 10,000 
times smaller 

"I’or a long time we have 
believed that there is more in the 
universe than what you can see'", 
Bland-Hawlhorn said. '"Now we've 
found this incredibly massive object 
that may be the largest black hole 
ever discovered or it may be some 
new, unexplained phenomenon." 

Halley's Cornel 'much brighter' 

IVt y(Mrs after its much-heralded 
pass near Earth, Halley's Comet 
has unexpectedly erupted with an 
immense dust cloud that makes it 
hundreds of times brighter than it 
was supposed to be. 

The comet had been very faint, 
just a potato-shaped dirty iceball, al¬ 
most 16 km long. Its tail had disap¬ 
peared long ago. But in February, 
1991, when it was some 2.1 billion km 
from the sun, astronomers saw it had 
sprouted a shiny dust cloud about 
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2,90,000 km across. The cloud was 
more than 1,000 times brighter than 
the comet was supposed to be at that 
I distance. 

To have something turn off and 
suddenly brighten up at this distance 
IS unheard of. The brightening was 
observed on February 12 by Belgian 
astronomers Olivier Hainaut and 
Alain Smette, through a European | 
southern observatory telescope in 
Chile. They found the cloud boosted 
the comet's brightness nearly 300 
times above what it was supposed to 
be. 

Energy from the sun is thought to 
trigger such outbursts, so Halley's 
behaviour so far away is rather star- 
tling. 

Dust clouds, called comas, are 
generally produced when solar ener¬ 
gy vaporises ice. That bU^ws some 
dust off the nucleus of the comet. 

But during the February 12 ob¬ 
servation, the surface of the I lalley's 
nucleus would still have been j 
extremely cold—about -330"i’ | 
(-200X). It is therefore not a simple ; 
matter to explain the outburst—some ' 
frozen substance other than water , 
ice, such as carbon monoxide or carb¬ 
on dioxide could still be active at ; 
such a low temperature. i 

Other comets produce dust | 
clouds at comparable distances, but ; 
steadily rather than with a sudden j 
outburst. These comets are making I 
their first visit to the inner solar sys- | 
tern and perhaps they contain easily ! 
vaporised substances that had large- j 
ly been used up by comets like j 
Halley's, that have repeatedly passed | 
near the sun. i 

MISCELLANY 

Opening up to outside world 

HE last Indian community out of 
reach of scholars and ad¬ 
ministrators so far has finally come 
out of its self-imposed isolation. Con¬ 
tact was establised with the Sen- 
tinelese by a team of officials of the 
Andaman and Nicobar administra¬ 
tion and scholars of the 
Anthropological Survey of India in 
early 1991. 

The Sentinelese are one of the 
four hunting-gathering tribes in the 
Andaman islands belonging to the 


Negrito race. The others are the Great 
TVhdamanese, the Onge and Jarwa. 

During the British days, friendly 
contacts were established with the 
Great Andamanese and the Onge in 
the second half of the 19th century. 

Since mid-sixties the An¬ 
thropological Survey of India has 
been actively involved jointly with 
the Andaman administration in the 
process of establishing friendly con¬ 
tacts with both the larwa and theSen- 
tinelesc Persistent efforts of Mr T.N. 
Pandit, Deputy Director, An- 
thropc^logical Survey of India, Port 
Blair, paid off when h iendly contacts 
with the Jarwa were established in 
1974. 

Mr Pandit was the first 
anthropologist to make filed observa¬ 
tions of Jarwa settlement and social 
behaviour and language based on 
series of visits to this area. 

However, the Sentinelesi* con¬ 
tinued to shy awMy Ironi any contact 
with the outside world The North 
Sentinel is a small island off the west 
coast of South Andaman, seven 
hours' journey froni Port Blair. 

Between 1967 and 1990 a series of 
joint visits were made by team of the 
Anthropological Survey of India and 
the Andaman and Nicobar ad¬ 
ministration and many observations 
WTre made of their lih' and culture. 
The Sentinelese had been taking 
coconuts thrown into the water or 
dropped on the sea shore but always 
kept a distance. 

Their hesitation gave way for the 
first lime when on January 4,1991 an 
Andaman and Nicobar administra¬ 
tion team consisting o.^ Mr S.A. 
Awaradi and Dr A.K. Mullick and the 
Anthropological Survey of India 
team of Ms Madhumala Chattopad- 
hay and Mr K. Bhattacharjee made 
contact with the Sentinelese. 

This time a group of 15 Sen¬ 
tinelese came inside the water to 
receive gifts of coconuts. A few of 
them boarded life-boat and took 
away bags full of coconuts. However, 
old apprehensions cannot be said to 
have disappeared altogether as a 
couple of yo'ingmen displayed their 
knives by way of defensive action. 





Improve Your Word Power 


1. atrophy: (a) degeneration (h) surrender (c) defeat 
id) negation 

2. binge: («) miser (b) meagre (c) spree (d) 
prosperity 

3. cartel: («) society (b) union (r) group (d) alliance. 

4. deign: (a) beg (b) borrow (c) condescend (d) emu¬ 
late. 

5. egregious: (a) exceptional (b) greedy (c) starving 
(d) sultry. 

6. flip: (ci) mighty (fc) frivolous (c) meek (d) sad 

7. gore: (a) darkness (b) blood-shed (c) liglit (d) 
flavour. 

8. heirloom: (u) property (b) poverty (c) souvenir 
(d) anxiety. 

9. ilk: (a) superb (b) objcxrt (c) type id) mean. 

10. jabber: ia) stammer (b) declaim (c) convince id) 
chatter. 


11. knick-knack (nick-nack): («) interesting ib) in¬ 
spiring (c) objective id) trifle. 

12. lack a daisical: (^0 unending ib) unenthusiastic 
(c) unassuming id) unrealistic. 

13. mosaic: in) mixture ib) liquid (c) solid (d) meet- 

ing. 

14. niggle: in) please ib) entertain (c) irritate id) in¬ 
sult. 

15. ossify: (^i) harden ib) soften (c) fleece id) darken. 

16. quiescent: (<i) dead (h) passive (c) deaf id) earnest. 

17. slick: (/?) sand-storm ib) snow-storm (c) floating 
oil id) sinking-ship. 

18. upbeat: in) boastful ib) proud (r) modest id) op¬ 
timistic. 

19. vignette: (a) description ib) colourful (c) amus¬ 
ing id) docniment. 

20. zap: (/?) pull (^) push (c) move (ti) drag. 


ANSWERS 


1 atrophy: («) degeneration, dctenorntion 

—The cultural life of the country will sink into atrophy 
unless more writers and artists emerge. 

2. binge (c) spree excessive indulgence 

—The 'nonveaiix riches' (persons suddenly become rich) 
have a tendency to go in for a shopping bin^c to display their 
conspicuous living. 

3 cartel: (t) gmup, syndicate 

—Kver since OPEC became an effective cartel m 1973- 74, 
oil hasbecon.e the bigge.*^^ single Indian import. 

4. deign: (c) condescend* concede, vouchsafe. 

—The military-industrial conflux of great powers, when 
we dex^n to recognise it, is now more than adequately clear. 

5. egregious: (fl) exceptional, out-standing (usually in 
bad sense). 

—A political leader, who is inflexible and arrogant to the 
point of being egre^^ious, is bound to accelerate the process of 
conciliation to collapse. 

6. flip: ib) frivolous flippant glib. 

—He has a fondness for flip jokes which, at times, cause 
embarrassment. 

7. gore: (b) blood-shed 

—During the eighties film-makers took a perverse 
delight in splashing every scene with murder, ^ore and 
violence. 

8. heirloom: (c) souvenir, memento. 

—The poor old-man refused to part with the clock which 
was a family heirloom for him. 

9. ilk: (c) type, kind, class. 

—He is so short-tempered and stupid that 1 cannot stand 
him or any other of his xIk. 

10. jabber id) chatter, talk rapidly. 

—Having committed a folly unwittingly, he jabbered out 
what I assumed was an apology. 


11 knich-knack (nick-nack): (t/) trifle, trivial 

—Petty minds are generally taken in by knick-huhk^ and 
glib talk 

12 lack a daisical: (b) unenthusiastic, lacking vigour and 
determination 

—The lack a dai^nal manne* of working of the 
governmental bureaucracy has nr«KtKaIly frustrated the ob¬ 
jective of making the bex^ks available to the a*ading public 

13. mosaic: (a) mixture, n^onlage 

—The strange and the familiar are juxtaposed (placed 
side by side) in a perfect mosaic in his paintings 

14 niggle: (c) irritate, annoy 

—Amidst the sagas of death and destruction, one over¬ 
riding query at viewers of television is what the end 

woulci be. 

15. ossify: {a) harden, become rigid 

—^Such political parties as aa* ossified and dogmatic in 
their approach to socio-economic problems, become ir¬ 
relevant sooner than anticipated. 

16 quiescent: (f?) passive, quiet, motionless. 

—In all the Sheikhdoms, hand-outs from oil wealth are 
used to keep indigenous citizens quiescent. 

17. slick: (c) fl 3ating-oiI. 

—During the Gulf war the fast movmg slick v>n the sea 
water posed ^ serious threat to marine life. 

18. upbeat: (tf) op^timistic, cheerful. 

—The economic survey does not hold out the promise of 
an upbeat health for the Indian economy. 

19. vignette: (a) description, illustration. 

—The novel vividly brought out the charming vignettes 
of the Mughal f^enod. 

20. zap: (c) move suddenly/quickly, stir. 

—Todays computer game addicts would be zapped to 
know that they had a counterpart in ancient Egypt. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Appointments Etc 


Appointed; FJectcd liic 

Hryiun Khnicdn /ui C hdirperson 
of the Fiin^ladesh Nationalist Party/ 
she has become the first woman 
Prime* Minisl(*r ol Mant;ladesh 

Siiiiiiii Hnififiiiiiii I le has been ap¬ 
pointed as the new Prime Minister 
of Iraq 

Soujiinun !>nrkn I te lias been ap- 
pointe'd as the Prime Minister ol 
Mali. 

Surcuiifiiiintli Da'ivcilv A 
prominent socnilisi li*ader Irom 
Orissa, he has been appointed 
Clovernor ol AninaLhal Pradesli. 

/ ok NiiUi Mi^hin A lormi*r mem- 
bei ol Parliament, he h<is been ap- 
poinli'd (.o\'i‘iiu)r ol Assam lie 
Slice 1 ‘eds Mr 1) D I hakiir 


ceeds Prof Yash Pal. 

Salman Hyder: He has been ap¬ 
pointed India's Ambassador to 
China. 

Resigned 

1) D I'hnkur Ciovernor of 
Assam. 

Hukam Siui^fv. C'hief Minister of 
I larvana. 

Distinguished Visitors 

Arpad Conez' Pn\sident ol liun- 

Ad>ninil VN Chcniaviii Deputy 
Minister for Defeiue «ind Com- 
mander-in-Cdiief of the Soviet Naval 
forces 

Alhlnl Rahman Abdullah Al 
Awailhi. Minister ol Stale lor C abinet 
and I iome Affairs ol Kuwait 


Rhanu Praka'-h A former 

Union Minister, he has been ap¬ 
pointed C ioveriun'i^l Cioa 

Mohammril Shall Ouir^hi 1 le has 
been appi>mtc‘d as the Ciovernor ol 
bihar. 

On/ Praka'^h ( haulala- I le was ap¬ 
pointed as Chii'l Minister ol 
I laryana Soon alter assuming office 
his government lost majority and 
the Prc'sident iinposeil C I’lilr.il rule 

Pi Manmohaii Sm^h A dislin- 
guished economist, lormer Ciover¬ 
nor of Reserve bank ol India and 
lormer Deputy C hairman ol the 
Planning C^)mmission, he has been 
appointed C’hainuan of the Univer¬ 
sity (iranls Commission lie suc- 


Died 

C Araoiiidaii I^unous film direc¬ 
tor of Malayalam cinema 1 le was 35 

Major Prakaiih SiiiK^lr The legen- 
diiry soldier who won the lust Vic¬ 
toria Cross to be awarded lor the 
Allied War against Japan. 

Patidil Wamanrao Sadohkar 
NiTed Hindustani classical vocalist 
of the Jaipur yZ/anu///. I le was 84. 

Graham Greene hamoiis bntish 
nin’elist, widely regardc'd as one of 
the century's leading writers, lie 
was So. 

Rajenilra Mathur C'hiel liditor c^if 
Nav Hhanit 7umcs and one of the lead¬ 
ing journalists of Hindi press. 


EVENTS 


MARCH 

13 -President dissolves the ^)th l.ok 
Sabha Mr C'handrashekhar is 
asked to continue as caretaker 
Prime* Minister 

14—Alter a sc'ven month c*\ile in 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwaiti ruler 
I'imir Sheikh laber Al-Ahmed 
Al-Sabah returns home 

15 —President of Yugoslavia, Mr 


Ik^risnva Jovic resigns after 
nearly a week of anti-com¬ 
munist protc*sts 

17 -Tens of millions of Soviets vote, 
on whether ti^ preserve the 
USSR as a single State, in first 
ever referendum which was 
boycotU*d by six of the fifteen 
republics 

—Thirty five persons, including 


seventeen militants are killed in 
Punjab. 

18—Thirty two persons are killed 
in continuing violence in Pun¬ 
jab. 

—Soviets in nine of the fifteen 
republics vote to preserve the 
Union 

—West bc-ngal I louse to be dis¬ 
solved 

2t)—Kuwait's C rown IVmce Shaikh 
Saad dissolves the Kuwaiti 
Cabmi’t headc'd bv him after 
criticism by j'n'oeiemocracy 
activists. 


21—7wenlv se\en employees of 
Swaraj M.i/da are killed by 
militants nc'.ir Mullanpur in 
Punjab Plsc'where m Punjab 
seventc*en persons are gunned 
dow'u 

25- Twenty i‘ighl Indian Air borce 

personnel are killed in iin Avrc> 
HS748 ainralt crash near ban¬ 
galore 

26— Aimy seizes power in Mali 

APRIL 

4—Uttar Pradesh Assi'inbly is dis¬ 
solved loliowing withdrawal of 
support by COngress I to the 
Mulayam Singh Vadav govern¬ 
ment. 

6—C entral rule is imposed in 
Haryana, paving way lor fiesh 
elections 

-Israel agrees to talks with Arab 
States t(’» chalk out a formula 
for peace in the middle-east. 

—Forty one persons, including fif¬ 
teen persons belonging to a 
Harijan colony, are killed in 
Punjab. 

It)—The UN Security Uouncil ap¬ 
proves a plan by the Secretary 
CkMieral, Mr Javier Pere/ de 
Cuellar, lor a 44l)-men peace¬ 
keeping force to be stationed 
along tlu' Iracj-Kuwait border. 

11—Central Cjovernment decides to 
hold Lok Sabha and Assembly 
elections in Punjab and Assam. 
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A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Wanted—A Youth Wave 

Dear Reader, 

The month of Mai/ witmvsed an iinendni^ series of election battles. The start was sUnv, with the 
people showing only limited interest in the candidates, their tall claims, their promises and as¬ 
surances of what they will do when the opportunity comes their way. But the momentum of elec¬ 
tioneerin'^ <^athered speed as the days passed. The I’lirioiis party leaders who had lost credibility 
went all out to create "vote banks" anion;,^ various sections of society. This was only to be ex¬ 
pected. 

Hut it was a pity that hardly any major political party made earnest attenijits to win the goodwill 
of the country's large mass of youth who are now full-fledged voters in their own right. The ab¬ 
sence of enthusiasm among the young men and women could be ascribed to many factors — preoc¬ 
cupation with studies because of the on-going or fast-approaching examinations, the failure of 
the party leaders to select many yoiithfiil candidates, the predominance of old hands and the "sit¬ 
ting members" III most Slates, indicating a virtual lack of confidence in the ability of youth to 
tackle the tasks of administration, onerous though they are. 

The youth undeniably expected that since the elders among the country's ailing tribe of 
politicians had failed to solve the nation's major problems, they would launch a Youth Waiv so as 
to induct an adequate number of young people, brimming ivith energy, in the lists of candidates 
over which, as usual, there was a good deal of haggling; in fact, the tussle became evident to the 
general public through the changes in the nominees at the last minute and even after the last day 
of withdrawals of names from the contest. Many young aspirants naturally felt disappointed, but 
they were helpless. 

The lesson of the disheartening dezviopnient is clear: a greater, consistent and united effort to 
press the cause of youth. If the tired zvterans choose to stick on to their places ez’en after they 
have made a mess of national affairs, they should be compelled in zvirious zmys to gwe the long 
ozvrdiie chance to youth to run the country’s administration. In the USA, Britain and Germany 
the youth hazv come to the fore. Numerous young people are now right on top there. It is time 
India followed suit. 

With best wishes. 

Yours sincerely. 




Dangerous Portents 


E \ ERYI'HING is siippased to he fair, of ot least per¬ 
missible, in love, war--~and elections But the sense 
of responsibility and the dej^ree of integrity possessed h\ 
a political leader can he judged by his actions and ut¬ 
terances during tussles with rivals. Several politicians, 
both in office or out of power, have in the heat the 
election fever betrayed themselves, and the letter or 
spirit of the Constitution, throuffh then- deeds in the face 
of provocations and sometimes even when there were 
none Thus they have failed to pass a vital test, indicat¬ 
ing that iheir faith and loyalty to the country s basic 
laws are only skin deep Power, or the lure of power, had 
apparently ^one to their heads 

Tor instance, almost all politicians .seekini^ election 
to Parliament or carryiiiif on election propaganda to 
promote the cause of their group or party, swore by 
secularism, national unity, fair play and justice to all 
communities and at all levels. But in practice these per¬ 
sons defied the very (oncepts they professed to promote. 
They sought to build up vote banks on the basis of caste, 
clan, community and even religion. The Constitution 
gen?rally, and ^he Representation of the People Act, 
together with various other laws on the statute-book, 
specifically ban the wooing of the electorate on the basis 
of the factors and issues mentioned above. 

What seemed to matter was the desperate quest for 
power, whatever the cost, not strict observance of the ac¬ 
cepted norms and principles. It was widely known that 
any election could be challenged if it was proved that 
the succe.ssful candidate issued appeals or orally 
pleaded for votes on religious issues. But scores of can-• 
didates flouted the principle and got away with it. It was 
only in Maharashtra that a couple of legislators were 
disqualified recently because there was convincing 
evidence of their haring flouted the law in (his regard. 

An even more glaring example of political gains 
having been the principal motive in electioneering in 
total disregard of the Constitutional directives was the 
indefensible persistence of certain Ministers, both 
Central and State, in granting favours out of turn in 
sanctioning grants, laying foundation stones of develop¬ 
ment projects, giving cooking gas and telephone 


connections in violations of the rules. The errors were 
compounded by the Ministers by direc ting their staff not 
to take cognisance of the directive issued by the Election 
Commission against the grant of such favours. 

A Minister went to the extent of saying that the Elec¬ 
tion Commission had no authority to interfere in the 
work of the ministries^ Thus there was an unbecoming 
tussle between two Ministers and the Election Commis¬ 
sion. This tended to lower the prestige of the Election « 
Commission as well as the Government. It was an act of 
defiance of authority established by the Constitution. 
Fortunately, the Prime Munster intervened in time to 
stop such disputes, thus preventing the situation from as¬ 
suming the dimensions of another crisis, an 
unprecedented one in many respects 

All parties and candidates had made commitments 
not to do anything that flouts the Constitution. But in at 
least three States demands were openly and flagrantly 
voiced for separatism or full-Jledged autonomy, includ¬ 
ing the discarding of the Centre's powers of overall 
control of the administration Akali leaders in Punjab 
were of course foremost among those who made such 
demands and turned them into poll planks. But the Oris¬ 
sa Chief Minister actively joined the chorus. There were 
others who seemed inclined to throw the Constitution 
into the du.sthin, to set up a new constituent a.ssembly to 
draft a new one on entirely different concepts of unity 
and federalism 

Yet another dangerous portent is the trend of politi¬ 
cal leaders to bypass i orruption us one of the vital 
problems facing the country Judging fiorn the party 
manifestos and the dei larations made by the politicians 
it would appear that they do not attach much impor¬ 
tance to this deep-rooted and all pervasive evil. True, 
corruption is a near-universal phenomenon, but is that a 
convincing explanation for the leaders’ lapse? The 
report that there are many criminals in the field may be 
correct; it is another undemocratic signal 

If actions violative of the Constitution and of ac¬ 
cepted moral and ethical standards are to he ignored or 
treated as acceptable evils, the future of the country 
I would be gravely endangered. 




READERS’ 

FORUM 

Anum^ the lar^^e tiiwiher of letters we 
receive for puhlicution m the Reniters' 
Forum every month there nre ninny winch 
merely praise the 'CM'. While we nre 
grateful for such extensive nppreLintion of 
our efforts to make this nmgnzineennnently 
useful, we suggest to our reiulers to utilise 
this Forum for the purpose for whuh it /s 
meant—expression of view'^ on viinou'> 
topics ami problems We wouhl pnrticulnrh/ 
welcome suggestion^ for ninking tlii'> 
magazine ci^en more useful to our youth 
whose success iii career huihhiig niul in 
life generally—is our prinini i/ nini 

— Filitor. 

POLL IN DISTURBED STATES 

There are ilifferem es of opinion on 
holding elections in three disturbed 
States — Punjab, Assam and fammu and 
Kashmir. It is argued that the atmos- 
phere in these States is not conducive 
for conducting a free and fair election. 

Anybody having even a little 
knowledge of recent iwents knows that 
eleitions were held in Punjab, the worst 
affected State, in 1989 despite the ter¬ 
rorist activities. Then the situation xvas 
the same as it is prevailing today. Why 
can't elections be held there alongivith 
the mid-term polls, 1991? It looks ab¬ 
surd to oppose the start of the 
democratic process in the above-men¬ 
tioned three States. 

Patiiii M.inoj Kunitir Srivasl.iva 

AMBEDKAR'S NAME EXPLOITED 

It is nauseating to find our 
politicians and governments vyingivith 
each other to exploit the name of Dr Am- 
bedkar for their narrow political objec¬ 
tive of securing the votes of the iveaker 
sections. The condition of the weaker 
sections can be improved only by in¬ 
creasing the employment opwortunities 
through a bold economic policy shorn of 
time-worn shibboleths. 

KuniiHil P. Sivaram Prasad 

LIAR OR LEADER? 

Keeping an oath, a promise and as¬ 
surances not only develops a magnetic 
and moral personality but also adds 
jewels to one's character. However, 
these days the most prominent figures of 
our countnj forget their words soon 
after uttering them. In fact, their actions 
are generally contrarxf to their promises. 

They often urge us to promote na¬ 
tional integration and stability; they 
draw up schemes for eradication of 
poverty and so on. But as soon as they 
go to Delhi and occupy the chair, they 
resort to actions that tend to des¬ 
tabilise, and disintegrate our social 


structure Iheir main aim is to stick to 
power anyhow. Which adjective should 
i we attach before their name—"liar or 
leader"? Viat is a problem! 

I PriiifHilh Siinil Kumar Jha 

PATNAIK’S THREATS 

To call for a secessionist moTiement 
at his age is nothing but the legendary 
swan-song of Mr Pahtaik. To my mind 
he IS the only stinnvor of the Kamaraj 
Plan, whose wings were further 
trimmed by Mrs Indira uandhi. His ut¬ 
terance and denial is only a smoke¬ 
screen usually thrown by him before the 
hustings. 

If he intends to start an agitation 
to pursue his slogan, he will surely be 
thrown into the dustbin of history like 
Ramaswainy Naikar and Laldenga. 
IViciikniuil Noctii Samanla 

US, INDIA AND PAKISTAN 

You are absolutely right in averring 
that "India certainly needs the US more 
than the US needs India". But I would 
like to suggest that xve should adopt a 
three-pronged aporoach in our relations 
vis-a-vis US ana Pakistan. 

First,^ve up our scepticism 
towards the US and estaulish a good 
rapport with it; second, do not attach 
undue importance to that country's un¬ 
savoury utterances over Kashmir and 
thus get jittery and, third, make it clear 
to Pakistan that if it continues to its 
misinformation campaign against India 
and seek India's dismemberment, we too 
will not lag behind m paying them in 
the same coin. 

Allnluilmi Ajai Bhalchandra Khor 

JUDICIARY’S RESPONSIBILITY 

Demolishing the mosque for erect¬ 
ing a Ram temple at Ayodhya ivoiild 
mean spreading the evil ofeom- 
munalism. In order to achieife the much- 
! needed goal of peaceful co-existence and 
I true secularism, the judicial set-up of 
I India has to be mended. Certain vrac- 
I tices like polygamy are regarded as un¬ 
lawful for some people, but at the same 
time another section of the society is 
free to resort to this practice. Why? 

Britishers encouraged such double 
standards because they were getting 
both political and material benefits by 
dividing the society on religious 
grounds, but why are we carrying on 
such harmful practices? 
l/iaiisi VirtMidra Nalh 

JAPAN’S OVERALL SUPREMACY 
With reference to the zvrite-up to 
"Major Setback to U.S.", it is heartening 
to find that a tiny country like japan is 
challenging the supremacy of big in¬ 
dustrialised nations. 

I have heard that fapanese workers 
show their resentment against faulty 
management (or to get their demands ac¬ 
cepted) by working a few hours more 
rather than resorting to strikes, 

! sabotage etc. 


_ LETTERS 

Can Indians not adopt the ivork- 
culture of the Japanese and turn the 
country into a leading force? 

Sliiiiihi Vcorondra Tangri 

BANK OFFICERS’ EXAM 

Owing to the almost negligible ex¬ 
pansion of the banking industry in 
recent months, there are only a few 
vacancies for Probationary and other of¬ 
ficers in the junior management Grade 
(Scale-!). Die various Banking Service 
Recruitment Boards are expected to con¬ 
duct open competitive examinations 
after even/ 2/3 months for filling up a 
small number of vacancies for its par¬ 
ticipating banks. For example, BSRB, 

I Baroda, is conducting an open ivritten 
! test on June 23 this year on an all-India 
i level to fill only 66 vacancies. 

I This practice of conducting a writ- 
i ten test after eifery 2/3 months by dif- 
; ferent BSRBs for a small number of 
' vacancies has created difficulties for the 
i candidates since they have to spend Rs 
50 to Rs 100 for applying on ezfen/ oc¬ 
casion. 

Here is a suggestion to remedy the 
situation: the total number of vacancies 
created in all 2S public sector banks 
during a year should be filled through a 
single BSRB only once in a year, 
preferably in October/November. 

The responsibility for conducting 
the ‘combined open com/jetitive written 
exam' should be rotated to each BSRB 
every year according to its position in 
the list. A candidate should not be al¬ 
lowed to sit more than five times in this 
combined pre-recruitment test. 

Delhi Man Mohan Khi-ra 

CIVIL SERVICES ORIENTED TOPICS 

There is no doubt that the "Com¬ 
petition Master" is a good magazine. 
j But it would be still more useful to the 
I candidates if you publish articles on 
I some Civil sennees-oriented topics such 
I as the Constitution, planning, economy, 

I 

I Fhe contents of your magazine are 
in the simplest anti the best expression 
in English. You may also add Pronuncia¬ 
tion in the "Word Power" feature. All 
the best for "C.M."! 

; Viiniiui^i P.B. Jha 

: PRICE INCREASE 

I We welcome your announcement 
; regarding the increase in the "C.M." 

1 price which we don't feel burdensome at 
all. We always respect your decisions on 
various matters because the 'C.M.' is the 
only awareness magazine that meets 
our requirements adequately. But price 
increase is not justifiable in the case of 
magazines that aim only at profit¬ 
making. Die "C.M." maintains its pres¬ 
tigious traditions and does not piwlish 
advertisements. Diis is a commendable 
policy. What an impressive personality 
th is inaga zine has! 

Baugaoii Narasan Sen 
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* 25,000 CONTEST 
ELECTIONS 

* INCREASING VIOLENCE IN 
POLLS 

* CONGRESS S TALL 
PROMISES 

* NATIONAL FRONTS 
PROMISES 

* JD (S) PLEDGES 10 M JOBS 

* BJP PROMISES "RAM 
RAJYA" 

* CPM CALL TO VOTE FOR 
NF-LEFT 

* NO TALKS WITH ULTRAS 

* CPI NOT FOR SOCIALISM 

* ELECTIONS IN PUNJAB AND 
ASSAM 

* POOR REPRESENTATION 
OF WOMEN 


25,000 Contest Elections 

HOUSANDS of persons filed 
their nomination papers to con¬ 
test the 537 Lok Sabha seats (Punjab, 
Assam and J & K elections are to be 
held later) and the 1454 State As¬ 
sembly seats by the fixed dates 
About 5,000 candidates withdrew 
their names by the last date an¬ 
nounced for the purpose. As a result, 
there were about 25,0(X) persons in 
the poll battles after the withdrawals. 
There were nearly 90(X) candidates 
contesting for Lok Sabha seats, 
among them a large number of inde¬ 
pendents. 

A notable feature of the election i 
scene was that because of the failure 
of the various parties to reach any 
understandings or make seat adjust¬ 
ments, most of the contests were 
multi-comered. Last-minute changes 
and delayed finalisation of can¬ 
didates of certain parties led to an 
eleventh-hour rush for withdrawals 
by those who were cover and dummy 
candidates. 

The extent of the confusion could 
be judged from the fact that for the 
seven Delhi and New Delhi seats 
alone there were 504 candidates in 
the field. 

In many cases party directives 
were defied; there were many rebels 
and even at the State level the allian¬ 
ces were few and regionalised, in¬ 
volving only some parties. No 
wonder there was a splitting of votes 
in most States. Nor was mere any 
wave for a particular party or leader, 
unlike in the previous elections. 

Increasing Violence in 
Foils 

N analysis shows that incidents 
of violence have been increasing 
from election to election. In 1980, 97 
people were killed in the poll process; | 
the figure rose to 179 in 1989. The | 
elections in 1989 were held in the i 
backdrop of the Bhagalpur hots, the | 
Jharkhand tangle and the Ayodhya i 
issue. Barely 15 months later, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Punjab and Assam 
have been rocked by secessionist 
violence. There is also trouble in 
Andhra Pradesh and Bihar. 

The increased use of firearms has 
also been causing concern. In 1984, 
there were 35 cases of use of ex- 
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plosive's and five year later, in 1989, 
there were 89 such incidents. 'The 
use of force has increased and it must 
be countered by the law enforcement 
agencies in the States." Most of the 
election violence in past occasions 
was reported from Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, U P, West Bengal and Kerala. 

300 constituencies sensitive; 
The Union Government had drawn 
up a list of 70 to 80 I.ok Sabha con¬ 
stituencies as being hyper-sensitive 
and prone to communal and inter- 
party violence where the security for¬ 
ces had to maintain utmost vigil 
during the elections. 

These formed part of nearly 300 
Lok Sabha constituencies which were 
categorised as "sensitive" after 
, detailed discussions with the Dircc- 
I tors-General of Police, Chief Sec- 
! retanes and Home Secretaries of the 
States. 

Congress’s Tall 
Promises 

OLH ICAL stability, status quo 
and time-bound national pro¬ 
grammes in several arenas arc the 
main features of the Congress(I)'s 64- 
page election manifesto. It declares 
its resolve to construct the temple at 
Ayodhya without dismantling the 
mosque, observe the status quo as it 
existed in ri'spect of all places of wor¬ 
ship on August 15, 1947, and 
foreclose any controversy over any 
place of worship such as the Somnath 
temple. The party has pledged to take 
statutory measures to achieve the ob¬ 
jective of status quo on religious 
places. 

The manifesto proposes a stable 
direct tax regime for one year and a 
stable indirect tax regime for five 
years. The Congress (I) reiterated its 
firm resolve to arrest the rise in prices 
and bring down the prices of essen¬ 
tial commcKlities and articles of con¬ 
sumption. The economic policy will 
be geared to this end, stern action will 
be taken to stop blackmarketing, 
hoarding and profiteering and 
against those who are profiting from 
the misery of the common man. 

Another significant feature of the 
manifesto is the decision to give 
broadcasting and telecasting rights to 
other corporations to function in 
competition with Prnsar Bharati. The 
Congress (1) will make a law for en- 
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suring the freedom of information. 

The Congress (J) reiterated its 
commitment to ensuring that the 
benefit of reservation is provided to 
other economically backward sec¬ 
tions which are not covered by the 
existing schemes. The Congress (I) 
will bring forward the necessary 
legislation to establish a backward 
classes development corporation 

52-pt Plan: The Congress (I) un¬ 
veiled a 52-point plan of action 
promising a stable government, with | 
Mr Gandhi pledging to "'heal the 
wounds' inflicted during the past 1^ 
months. 

If returned to power, the party ; 
would "try to end" the tension that ! 
had built up during the National 
Front and lanata Pal (S) rule. The i 
time-bound agenda of action, which 
will form the bedrock of a stable 
government, promises to bring back 
the prices of essential commodities to j 
the levels obtaining in |uly, 1990. j 

Diesel, kerosene, salt, edible oil i 
and postal articles are among the I 
items of common usage whose prices > 
the party promises to roll back. | 

The manifesto sets firm targets ! 
with a specified time-limit for estab- i 
lishuig a backwarei classes develop- ! 
ment corporation, creating 10 million | 
jobs every year, decentralising plan- i 
ning and gradually withdrawing the j 
public sector from areas where the ; 
private and joint sectors have 
developed capabilities. The manifes¬ 
to attacks the National Front and ac¬ 
cuses it of setting the "country on 
flames and bringing it to the brink of 
civil war". 

The manifesto rules out any 
dialogue with militants ill Punjab, 
saying that negotiations can be held 
only with those eschewing violence 
ana adhering to the framework of the 
Constitution. Committing itself to 
"stern action" against secessionists in 
Jammu and Kashmir, the party will 
involve the people in finaing solu¬ 
tions to the problems in the State by 
forming "people's committees" until 
the State Assembly can be con¬ 
stituted. 

Deadlines for Goals: The 
manifesto says the Congress (I) 
government will in the first 100 days 
pass constitution amendment bills on 
panchayati raj and Nagarpalikas, 
reserve 30 per cent seats or positions 


i for women m all statutory bodies, ar¬ 
rest price rise in essential com- 
, modities and maintain a stable tax 
' regime in respect of direct taxes. It 
, will pass a bill to maintain the status 
quo as on August 15,1947, in respect 
of all places of worship. 

In the first 363 days, the Congress 
(1) will fund every village panchayat 
under the Jawahar Rozgar Yojna, 
generate 1,000 million man-days of 
guaranteed rural employment every 
year, create 10 million new jobs every 
year, reduce waste in government ex¬ 
penditure, implement a new formula 
for determining agricultural prices, 
and establish by law a human rights 
commission to investigate and ad¬ 
judicate the violations of human 
rights. 

On the electronic media front, it 
pledges to offer broadcasting and 
telecasting rights to public corpora¬ 
tions, appoint a commissioner for 
women's rights and find an innova¬ 
tive stilution to the ex-servicemen's 
demand for one rank one pension. 

In the first 730 days, the Congress 
(I) will decentralise planning, intro¬ 
duce comprehensive crop and cattle 
insurance schemes, abolish the 
monopoly of any sector or any in¬ 
dividual enterprise in any field of 
manufacture (except on strategic or 
military considerations) and throw 
them open to competition. 

In the first 1,000 days the party 
will gradually withdraw the public 
sector from areas where the private 
and joint sectors have developed 
capabilities. The party will find solu¬ 
tions through a national debate to the 
key issues of election-related 
violence, use of money power and 
caste and communal considerations. 

National Front’s 
promises 

I N a sober, realistic manifesto that 
contains no surprises and reflects a 
down-to-earth programme, the Na¬ 
tional Front promised to virtually 
reserve government jobs for 
minorities, 5 to 10 per cent additional 
jobs for economically weaker sec¬ 
tions not covered under the right to 
work, housing and several more 
facilities. The manifesto reaffinned 
that the decision to reserve 27 per 
cent government Jobs for socially and 
educationally nackward classes 


would be fully implemented. 

Mr V.P. Singh said the manifesto 
takes care of reservation of seats in 
educational institutions and in other 
spheres as perihe recommendations 
of the Mandal Commission. An ex¬ 
pert committee would be set up to 
remove anomalies. 

The pressure from the Shahi 
Iman of Jama Masjid, Syed Abdullah 
Bukhari, to grant more incentives to 
the minorities and the utterances by 
Mr Bi)u Patnaik, Chief Minister of 
Orissa, with regard to greater 
autonomy to Slates were clearly 
reflected in the manifesto. The 
Minority Commission would be 
given statutory status. 

The manifesto promised to create 
a special anti-riot force to ensure im¬ 
partial conduct during communal 
riots Fmll compensation to the vic¬ 
tims of riots would be provided. Mr 
V P Singh said the Front would soon 
come out with elaborate schemes for 
welfare of the minorities. The Front 
promised to give political, legislative, 
economic and admihistrative 
autonomy to the States. It promised 
to undertake a review of the role, 
powers and functic^ns of the Gover¬ 
nors to ensure their constitutional ac¬ 
countability and to see that they were 
not used as agents ot the party in 
power at the Centre. The "much- 
abused" Article 336 would also be 
reviewed. 

The opening chapter of the 
manifesto, "Issues and Challenges" 
appeals to the people to give a clear 
majority to the National Front and 
Left parties in the Lok Sabha elections 
in order to provide a stable govern¬ 
ment, promote national unity and en¬ 
sure social equity. 

The manifesto is in three parts 
dealing with the issues on which the 
Front is approaching the elections, 
the V.P. Singh Government's perfor¬ 
mance in its 11-month rule, and the 
future tasks. 

On the Ram janambhoomi-Babri 
Masjid dispute, the Front has 
reiterated its position that it must be 
resolved either through negotiations 
or by due process of law. The Front 
believes that the status of religious 
monuments and places of worship as 
on August 15, 1947 should be main¬ 
tained. Blaming the Congress (I) for 
the mess in Punjab and Jammu and 
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Kashmir, the manifesto asserts that 
the Front alone could initiate an era of 
reconciliation and bring the alienated 
sections back into the national 
mainstream. It promises to fulfil the 
legitimate aspirations of the people of 
the north-eastern region. However, 
seccssionism will be dealt with firm- 

•y- 

Plan allocations for the welfare of 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes would be exclusively utilised 
on schemes meant for them. Legisla¬ 
tion would be adopted for filling the 
backlog of reservations and repre¬ 
sentation would be ensured for the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes in the recruitment bodies. 

The manifesto commits the Front 
to expeditious implementation of 
land reforms, strengthening of 
Panchayati raj institutions and for- j 
mulating national agricultural policy. I 
It pledges to make the right to infor¬ 
mation a fundamental right and 
amend the Official Secrets Act. 

The Front's economic policy 
would aim at reducing the growing 
disparities by adopting various 
measures like a ceiling on urban 
property and land and rationalisa¬ 
tion of taxes to curb inflation. The 
Front plans to introduce a levy on 
urban properly to develop slums into 
liveable shelters. It promises to slop 
evictions totally and cancel 
fraudulent land transfers. The 
manifesto makes no specific refer¬ 
ence to women and youth. It is main¬ 
ly intended to woo the backward 
classes and the minorities. It seeks 
statutory authority for the Minorities 
Commission. 

JD (S) pledges 10 m. 

Jobs 

HE Janata Dal (Samajwadi), since 
renamed Samajwadi Janata Party, 
in its manifesto promised to create 10 
million. productive jobs for un¬ 
employed youth, eradicate illiteracy 
ana provide drinking water in every 
village of the country by 1995 if it is 
voted to power. 

In its election manifesto released 
by the Prime Minister, Mr Chandra 
Shekhar, the party makes no bones 
about the awesome problems facing 
the country, but lays the blame for 
them at the door of previous govern¬ 
ments. The crisis is rooted in the dis¬ 
torted vision and ill-conceived 


priorities, it says. 

Without claiming to possess any 
readymade solutions to the problem 
of poverty, the Prime Minister said 
his party, if voted to power, would rid 
the country of "sloth and ignorance 
because we understand the people 
and their problems as we have 
demonstrated during the past four 
months of our rule". Without skirting 
the Babri Masjid-Ram Janambhoomi 
tangle, the manifesto stresses that a 
solution to this issue must be found 
through "dialogue and cooperation" 
In case this move fails, the court 
decision on the issue will have to be 
respected by all concerned. 

With regard to solutions for in¬ 
dustrial sickness, the balance of pay¬ 
ment crisis and other maladies 
affecting the nation's economy, the 
manifesto repeated a statement 
released to the Press by Mr Chandra 
Shekhar a few days earlier. 

The manifesto says that the 
present crisis facing the country is not 
related to the limited resource base or 
to the inherent characteristics of the 
national ethos. Given India's size and 
the nature of the problems facing it, 
no foreign country, however rich and 
influential, can help the country 
eliminate poverty, regional dis¬ 
parities and social injustice. 

Austerity has to become the 
guiding principle at all levels of na¬ 
tional life, from the household con¬ 
sumption of the better off da.sses to 
spending by corporate bodies and 
government organisations. Growing 
foreign debt and massive internal 
borrowings are a curse on scKiety and 
will cost Ine future generations dear, 
t he ma n i festo wa rns. 

To bring about basic transforma¬ 
tion of society, correctives need to be 
initiated in the organised industrial 
sector of the economy. This would 
cover intersectoral relations, prices, 
distribution, foreign trade, technol¬ 
ogy and regional imbalances. 
Productive assets under social 
ownership and control have to be en¬ 
larged. 

Underlining the need for re-struc¬ 
turing the educational system, the 
manifesto says that the youth and 
educated people in India owe an 
obligation to st)cicty. 

BJP Promises “Ram 
Rajya” 

T he BJP manifesto, entitled 
"Towards Ram Rajya", promises 


restoration of the Ram Janambhoomi 
by way of a symbolic righting of his- 
i toric wrongs so that the unhappy 
I chapter of acrimony could be ended 
i and a grand national reconciliation 
I effected. There is no attempt to play 
I the I lindu card. The party President 
I in fact described 1 lindus and Mus- 
' lims as "blood-brothers". The 
: manifesto is a combination of 
j populism and pragmatism so as to 
I don the mentle of a national, not com- 
1 munal parly. 

I The BJP has gone further than 
i most other parties in regard to 
I promises for justice to women. The 
i section of the BJP election manifesto 
I dealing with social problems, 

I promises to make punishment for 
1 dowry atrocities more stringent by 
I considering burn injuric'S as ittempt 
' to murder. 

The manifesto assures removal of 
I gender discrimination and equal 
i status to women in >i)ciety, it also 
! promises to ban the determination of 
I the sex of the child in embryonic 
! stage and make registration of mar- 
j riages compulsory, like births and 
I deaths, to prevent child marriages. 

; 11 proposes to ensure d i reel in vol- 

1 vement of local women in the process 
j of planning and execution of all 
i programmes of village uplift, par¬ 
ticularly tho.se pertaining to potable 
water, fuel, cattle, health, sanitation, 
education and environment. 

The party favours amicable set¬ 
tlement of family disputes, but 
wherever it fails, women will be 
given special protection and 
economic security. It promises the 
wife equal share in the husband's 
wealth and income. 

! The party also promises more 
1 universities for women, besides 
; launching of a special drive to im- 
; prove their educational status. The 
I manifesto seriously notes the 
; downfall in the ratio of women as 
! compared to men in the 1991 census, 

! and considers this shortfall in the rale 
; of growth of the female population, a 
j direct result of their continuing in- 
; ferior .social status It therefore, 
i promises to put a ban on indis- 
I criminate use of sex,tests and severe 
I punishment to the guilty 
j Claiming that the voter now has 
i a viable alternative in the BJP and 
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that in the elections every single voter 
will either cast a positive vole, or 
abstain, the manifesto says that the 
BJP would like to fosU*r a balaiui'il 
mix of all ethnic groups in the emerg¬ 
ing settlement patterns in tlie urban 
and industrial settings The party 
would prohibit the formation ol set¬ 
tlement colonies solely on the basis of 
ethnic identities 

The party is of the view that the 
usage of the term "minority" is not 
scientific with reference to India, as 
no group is inferior or siibordin.ite to 
the other. The parly held that pi'ople 
can frcvly form social groups on the 
basis of shared culture such as lan¬ 
guage, customs, institutions and 
religion. Ethnicity in India neither 
breeds separatism nor political sub¬ 
ordination In Hjr's view, all ethnic 
groups are hori/onlallv placc'd in 
society, each contributing to the 
growth of the other I here has been 
close interaction and inter-elepend- 
ence between various ethnic groups 
since lime immemorial India is tne 
greatest sociological pu/zle of the 
world where ethnic diversities form 
an underlying unity 

The party, therefore, intends to 
widen the scope of the present 
Minorities C ommission and convert 
it into a I liiman Rights C(>mmission > 
to take care of the just rights of all 
individuals, groups and com¬ 
munities, including the ethnic 
groups. 

CPM call to vote for 
NF-Left 

HE CEM, which was the first , 
political party to issue its election i 
manifesto, as a collaborator of the 
National iTont-Left poll alliance, 
called upon the voters to support the 
National Front-Left parlies combine . 
and reject the Congress (I) and the ' 
BJP. Releasing the 2h-point election j 
manifesto ot the party, the CPM polit- | 
buro member, Mr I larkishen Singh ! 
Surjeet, said the National l-ront and | 
the Left parties would be the only i 
force to provide stability that would ! 
help evolve concrete solutions to the 
burning national issues and steer the 
country out of the current crisis 

The unity of the nation was 
"perilously threatened by the com¬ 
munal monster while the federal 
democratic polity is coming under 
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sev(*re strain". The nation was faced ] 
w ith the gravest economic crisis since i 
Independeiue and institutions of ! 
democracy and Centre-State rela¬ 
tions weri' being undermined. 

Saving the communal and i 
separ.iiisi lorces w'ere very active, he 
appealed to the people to reject the i 
politics ol "money and mafia i 
power" l.aunching a scathing attack 
on the IMP/ he said its "communal 
platform is a danger to the country's 
unity" Even the BJP demand for 
smaller States was a "disruptive 
slogan meant to further the cause of 
1 lindu Rashtra". This demand of the 
IMP ignored the nationalist feelings of 
the various peoples by seeking to jus¬ 
tify the demand on administrative 
grounds. 

He accused the Congress (I) of 
pursuing authoritarii n policies 
w'hich undermined the democratic 
polity of the country. The Congress (I) 
claim that it could provide a stable 
government was disproved by its 
track record. Its handling of Punjab, 
Kashmir and the Ram janambhoomi- 
Babri Masjid controversy w'ere ade- 
c]uale examples of the party's policy 
of following narrow, partisan ends 

Speaking of the Left, he said it 
was "weak as a force, but plays an 
important role in the body politic ol 
the country". The CPM-led govern¬ 
ments in two Slates showed they 
were able to implement policies that 
were beneficial to the people He 
cited land reforms and cxlucational 
policies of Kerala and West Bengal as 
examples of the positive policies pur¬ 
sued by the Left governments. 

Referring to the Mandal Com¬ 
mission recommendations, Mr Sur¬ 
jeet said the CPM position on the 
issue was very clear. "We support the 
implementation, but feel that 
weightage should also be given to 
econ o m i c back wa rd ness." 

The Left was proud that it was in 
the forefront of the struggle for na¬ 
tional unity and had sacrificed over 
200 lives ot its cadres in defence of the 
country's unity. 

The National Front and the Left 
parties conducted a joint election 
campaign and expressed confidence 
that this combine would attain a 
majority in the Lok Sabha. 

The CPM is relatively a 
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homogenous party, with no splits 
and fissures It sticks to old dogmas 
regardless of their current ir¬ 
relevance. It delineates the threats to 
the unity and integrity of the 
country; it recognises the growing 
strains on the federal polity, the 
growing intolerance towards the 
minorities, the rampant religious 
bigotry. The party stands for 
secularism, socialism and non-align¬ 
ment 

No talks with ultras 

T he Union Minister of State for 
Home, Mr Sahay, categorically 
said on April 24 that the Government 
had not held talks with militants' 
representatives across the border in 
I^akistan or any foreign national 
espousing the cause of "Khalistan". 

I No foreign nationals are involved in 
the discussions that the Government 
is having w'ith the representatives of 
v.iritnis militant organisations in 
Punjab, Mr Sahay staled in New 
Delhi 

He said these groups in Punjab 
htue been coming forward for dis¬ 
cussions because of their confidence 
m the Chandra Shekhar C'lOvernment. 
"We have not established direct con¬ 
tact with any militant and nobody 
has sought safe passage from us." 

Several groups in the State have 
been sending messages tiiul feelers to 
the Governmc*nt to explore the pos¬ 
sibilities of solving the Punjab tangle. 
"We are only talking to ensure peace 
m Punjab and preparing the ground 
tor a new government at the Centre in 
resolving this protracted problem 
There must be continuity", he ob¬ 
served. 

He allayed misgivings that there 
might be problems m providing the 
rec|uisite security in the two troubled 
States of Assam and Punjab. There is 
no question of non-availability of 
para-military forces There were 800 
companies of para-military forces at 
hand which will be utilised. "We will 
be able to fulfil the requirements of 
Assam and Punjab. There is no need 
for any confusion on this score". 

CPI not for Socialism 

HE CPI manifesto, among the last 
to be released, showed that the 
' party has decided not to press for its 
1 goal of socialism as the immediate 
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objective and has called for a 
"'thorough demcKratic restructuring 
of our entire socio-economic system" 
which, it feels, only the Left and 
democratic unity can achieve. 

The manifesto stated that "in 
today's conditions, the National 
Front-Left coalition, both in Parlia¬ 
ment and outside, can initiate a real 
move forward. Only such a coalition 
government can stem the divisive 
forces, forces of communal- 
chauvinism and secessionism, 
safeguard secularism, consolidate 
federal tics and national integrity, 
promote social justice, bring relief to 
the masses and rescue the national 
economy out of the present mess". 

In its action programme, the 
manifesto lists the utmost priority "to 
safeguarding the integrity, security 
and sovereignly of India as the 
foremost condition for all develop¬ 
ment and advance". To achieve this 
aim, the party lists three urgent 
tasks—preservation and strengthen¬ 
ing of secular democratic set-up in 
the country in the struggle against all 
types of divisive forces and effective 
measures to stop the misuse of 
religious places to fan intolerance 
ancT hatred against other com¬ 
munities, speedy implementation of | 
comprehensive measures of social j 
justice, including job reservation for ; 
OBCs on the lines of the Mandal . 
Commission report with 10 per cent | 
reservation for economically weaker ! 
sections. In all the reserve categories, | 
there should be 30 per cent reserva¬ 
tion for women the restructuring of 
Centre-Stale relations in the true 
spirit of federalism. 

The manifesto promises "imme¬ 
diate multi-pronged politial initia- ' 
lives at all levels -economic, | 
administrative, psychological, politi- i 
cal and mass levels, to solve the Pun- i 
jab, Jammu and Kashmir and Assam | 
problems" and action plan to resolve 
other problems like tnc Jharkhand, 
Uttarakhand, Bastar, Bodo and other 
similar tribal and ethnic problems. 

On the economic front, the 
manifesto promises to make all ef¬ 
forts to develop the national 
economy on self-reliant and 
democratic lines. It called for curbs 
on monopoly houses and trans-na¬ 
tional giants and maximum utilisa¬ 


tion of indigenous technology. The 
manifesto mentioned an integrated 
plan for rural development with 50 
per cent of budget allocation and 
radical agrarian reforms. 

Elections In Punjeib 
and Assam 

E nding the uncertainty over the 
Lok Sabha and Assembly elec¬ 
tions in the strife-torn Slates of Pun¬ 
jab and Assam, the Flection 
Commission announced a one-day 
poll in Punjab on June 22 and a two- 
day poll in Assam on June b and S. 

According to a fresh notification 
issued on April 24, the entire election 
process, including counting of votes 
and announcement of results, would 
be over in Punjab by June 25 and in 
Assam by June 12. 

Making the long-awa'ted an¬ 
nouncement the Chief Flection C\)m- 
missioner, Mr LN. Seshan, said all 
relevant factors had been taken into 
account while finalishing the dates. 
After prolonged consultations with 
Punjab political leaders and the 
Ciovernor, the Union Government 
decided to hold elections in the Slate 
despite the unsatisfactory law and 
order situation in many districts 
While most of the parties decided to 
contest the poll in the State, and four 
of them (J D., the C.P.M., the C.P.l. 
and the BJP) decided to form a joint 
front to keep the militants out of the 
Lok Sabha and the State Assembly, 
the Congress decided to boycott the 
election. The Congress leaders had aL 
along been strongly opposed to plans 
to hold electicMis in the State. I’he 
parly felt that the main beneficiaritvs 
ot the election process would be the 
militants and the secessionists. 

The Akali Dal (Mann) has 
decided to contest all the 117 As¬ 
sembly and 13 Lok Sabha seals in the 
State. There has bec*n a split among 
the Akalis; some groups led by Mr 
PS. Badal, Mr Amarinder Singh and 
others broke away from the Mann 
group. 

The Congress posilion is that 
while it is not afraid of facing elec¬ 
tions in Punjab and it was not an 
issue of winning or losing, it would 
not participate in the poll process in 
Punjab unless it was completely 
delinked from the impt^nding mid¬ 
term poll in the country. 


While holding the view that in 
the final analysis there was no alter¬ 
native to restoring the democratic 
process in Punjab, tne Working Com¬ 
mittee said it had been consistently of 
the view that appropriate conditions 
have to be created before a genuinely 
elected government could assume 
charge of the State. 

Recalling that only a few weeks 
ago almost all the major political par¬ 
ties, including the ruling Janata Dal 
(S), voted in Parliament to extend 
President's rule in Punjab, the CWC 
resolution said that nothing had im¬ 
proved and on the contrary the situa¬ 
tion had worsened. 

The militants had stepped up 
their killings, intimidation and 
violence The number of killings from 
April S to 22 was 1H2 and there was 
no sign of any abatement. During 
that fortnight, kidnappings totalled 
23 I'he law and order situation was 
not under control and it was beyond 
the powers of the administration to 
assure a tree and fair ekxjtion, the 
Congress leaders felt. It was not in a 
position to protect the lives of the 
candidates and political workes or 
the rights of the citizens to exercise 
their franchise free from the ter¬ 
rorists 


Poor Representation of 
Women 

I T IS an irony that despite the 
various parlR's' trequent promises 
to give adequate representation to 
women in all legislatures and other 
bodies, the actual number of women 
M Ps., M.L.A.s and members of local 
bodies is very poor—totally dis¬ 
proportionate to their strength in the 
country's population Therefore, 
several women's organisations have 
appealed to various political parties 
contesting the general elections to en¬ 
sure that women be given proper rep- 
rc'sentation and women's issues be 
given adequate attention. The num¬ 
ber of women elected to Parliament 
ti'lls the story elfectively: 1952—22, 
1957—27; 1962—34, 1967—31 

1971—22; 1977—16; 1980—28 

1984—40; 1989—27. In the lists of 
candidates put up by various par¬ 
ties for the 1991 elections also the 
number of women is totally inade¬ 
quate. 
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I Gorbachov Offers to Quit 

S UVIFT I’rcsident Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachov, on April 25, offered to 
, slop down as Genera I Secreta^ of the 
Soviet Communist Party (CPSU) but 
it appeared unlikely that the central 
committee would accept the offer. 
This IS the latest in a senes of similar 
offers from Mr Gorbachov in 
response to criticism of his leadership 
by party hardliners. 

Mr Gorbachov said that he was ! 
tired of endless criticism and that the | 
fate of the party was more precious to | 
him than the General Secretary's ' 
chair. The wording was tough....he ! 
said he was ready to resign. | 

Mr Gorbachov told the central j 
committee that if he was thrown out ! 
I of the party and State positions, it ' 
; wc>uld lead to an explosive vacuum i 
' of pow't'I’ and a return to dietatorship. 
lie denounced as "baneful" the 
demands from both right and left : 
i wingers that he quit the scene. 

Mr Gorbachov's remarks | 
1 showed him as going on the offensive | 
! in an attempt to ward off any con- j 
I certed effort to remove him from the j 
CPSU post. 

Mr Gorbachov described as 
j "provocation" the charge that he and 
! the current party and State leader- 
I ship were pursuing an anti-people 
! policy. He acknowledged that many 
i mistakes had been made in the 
I course of Perestroika. "But all this 
; gives no grounds for panic", Mr Gor- 
I bachov asserted, adding: "It gives 
j grounds for rallying closer together 
I and taking decisive actions on the 
I basis of an objective and truthful 
I analysis of the situation." 

! Mr Gorbachov told the plenum 
I that "the existing constitutional order 
shall never be allowed to be 
dismantled". He saw his primary 
duty to stop violations of the 
democratic process and use every 
lawful measure to boost the constitu¬ 
tional order in the country. 

Gorbachov- Yeltsin Accord: In 
an unexpected and hopeful develop¬ 
ment in the last week of April, Soviet 
President Gorbachov and his arch 
rival, Mr Boris Yeltsin, signed a joint 
declaration aimed at emergency 
measures to resolve the Soviet 


Union's deep-rooted economic and 
political crisis. 

Mr Gorbachov, Mr Yeltsin (Rus¬ 
sian federation leader), and leaders of 
eight other republics signed the joint 
declaration which recognises the 
right of six other republics to inde¬ 
pendently consider whether to join 
the new treaty to hold the country 
together. The six republics, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Georgia, 
Moldavia and Armenia, have said 
they would not sign any new treaty 
as they want independence from the 
Soviet Union. At a meeting outside 
Moscow, Mr Gorbachov and leaders 
of the nine republics, including Mr 
Bi'ris Yeltsin, agreed that it was 
necessary to give most-favoured-na- 
tion Ireatent to the republics that sign 
the treaty. 

Diplomatic observers said the 
agreement was a compromise docu¬ 
ment as Mr Ciorbachov had acceded 
to the demand of the republics for a 
review of the unpopular steep price 
hikes on food and other consumer 
goods. In turn, the republics have 
I agreed to call for an end to strikes 
I which have hit the coal industry for 
; seven weeks now and are spreading 
I to Byelorussia. 

; rhe agreement might give a 
I period (^f respite to Mr Gorbachov 
who IS facing mounting challenge 
from both the left and right flanks 
over the worsening economic and 
political crisis. 

New Union Treaty: The state¬ 
ment in "Pravda" said Mr Gorbachov 
and leaders of the Russian federation, 

' the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Uzbekhis- 
I tan, Kazakhstan, Azerbaijan, 
fad/hikistan, Kyragyzstan and 
i Turkmenistan, set the signing of a 
I new union treaty as a priority task to 
i overcome the crisis. Within six 
months of signing the treaty, a new 
Soviet constitution should be 
prepared with the treaty as the basis, 
the joint statement said. 

Anti-crisis Plan: Earlier, the 
Soviet Prime Minister, Mr Valentine 
Pavlov, presented to Parliament his 
Cabinet's programme for reviving 
the country's economy, providing for 
intense development of entre¬ 
preneurship, de-nationalisation and 
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de-monopolisation. 

Addressing the Supreme Soviet, 
Mr Pavlov said inter-action between 
the centre and the republics was the 
most important and irrevocable con¬ 
dition for implementation of the anti- 
crisis programme. It proposes a ban 
on rallies and political strikes for the 
rest of the year. The programme has 
already come under heavy fire from 
both the Left and the Right. The Com¬ 
munist hardliners see a threat to a 
Socialist choice since for the first time 
the Soviet government had proposed 
concrete measures for privatisation 
and dc-nationalisation of State 
property. 

Meanwhile, Mr Gorbachov's two 
former top economic advisers and 
authors of the 'TOO days" economic 
programme rejected by the Soviet 
parliament last year flayed the 
cabinet's anti-crisis programme. 

An academician, who left Mr 
Gorbachov's team after the bloody 
events in the Lithuanian capital, con¬ 
tended that the programme had total¬ 
ly ignored the existt>nce of sovereign 
republics. Another academician said 
the Prime Minister's programme is 
"prompted by imperial thinking and 
could be implemented only through 
violence". 

Russia to seek UN membership: 
The Russian federation, the most 
powerful of the Soviet Union's 15 
republics, is to seek membership of 
the Uniteci Nations and other inter¬ 
national bodies, its leader, Mr Boris 
Yeltsin, declared in April. According 
to Mr Yeltsin, it was illogical that the 
Soviet republics of Ukraine and 
Byelorussia were U.N. members 
while Russia, the largest republic 
with 150 million people, was not. ^ 

Russia wishes to be represented 
in various intcrnaticmal organisa¬ 
tions and to sign international con¬ 
ventions, including the Council of 
Europe, the European Parliament 
and the United Nations. Russia 
wanted to send an observer to the 
U.N. for a preliminary p>eriod "The 
aim is full membership". 

Ukraine Revolt: Parliament of 
the Ukraine has suspended President 
Gorbachov's receni decree seeking to 
end the continuing disruptions in 


economic ties between the Soviet 
republics. Mr Gorbachov decreed 
that all republics should rescind 
within seven days orders banning ex¬ 
port of resources and products to 
other republics. 

The Ukrainian parliament 
responded on April 17 with a resolu¬ 
tion terming Mr Gorbachov's decree 
as contradicting the constitution of 
the Ukraine and declaration of the 
republic's economic independence. 
The Soviet President had issued the 
decree without first coordinating it 
with the Ukrainian parliament and 
the Council of Ministers. 

The Ukrainian parliament 
directed republican authorities to 
protect the economic interests of 
enterprises, associations and or¬ 
ganisations in the republic. Tass said 
in its report on the Ukrainian 
decision that Mr Gorbachov's decree 
"aims to prevent continuing disrup¬ 
tions in existing economic ties which 
result in stoppages of enterprises and 
threaten the country with chaos and 
mass unemployment". 

Ukraine is the second most 
populous republic after the Russian 
federation and its decision to 
suspend Mr Gorbachov's decree 
could set off a chain reaction, leaving 
little hope for an early end to the dis¬ 
ruptions. Meanwhile, Central Asian 
republic of Kyrhizstan (formerly Kir¬ 
ghizia) President Akayev has op¬ 
posed vesting supreme powers in die 
Soviet President. The role of the 
Soviet President should be that of a 
coordinator of a common policy of all 
participants in the union, the republic 
President told the Kyrghiz legisla¬ 
ture. 

Another War in Iraq? 

A tense and dangerous situation 
arose in Iraq fmlowing the U.S. 
despatch of 10,000 troops to Iraq 
without the concurrence of other 
Western countries or permission 
from the U.N. The latest crisis was 
over the setting up of camps for Kurd 
refugees. Inform^ sources remarked 
that if Iraq opposed involvement of 
U.S., Britisn and French troops in the 
setting up of camps in northern Iraq 
to house Kurdish refugees, there 
could be the danger of another Gulf 
I War, this time within Iraq itself. The 
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British Prime Minister, Mr John 
Major, repeatedly said he would "not 
rule out the use of force" if Iraq did 
not comply with measures under¬ 
taken by the Western partners. 

In making the announcement 
that "several" refugee camps would 
be set up in northern Iraq under 
tripartite protection, the U.S. 
reversed its position of April 15 when 
Mr George Bush said that American 
troops would enter Iraq "for a few 
hours" only to deliver and distribute 
relief aid to the Kurdish refugees. 
This reversal means that tripartite 
troops could be on Iraqi soil for 
weeks and perhaps months. 

It would appear that the an¬ 
nouncement was made to pre-empt a 
UN. effort to establish "refugee 
centres" for the Kurds. The Iraqis had 
accepted the U.N. plan because it 
specifically ruled out the possibility 
of setting up an "enclave", as sug¬ 
gested by Mr Major, or "safe 
havens"—the idea first put forward 
by Mr Bush, from which he had dis¬ 
tanced himself because it had been 
turned down by Baghdad as a step 
towards partition. 

Iraq-UN Pact: Iraq and the 
United Nations signed an agreement 
on distribution of relief aid to 
refug,ees. The agreement was signed 
by the Iraqi Foreign Minister, Mr 
Ahmad Hussein, and the U.N. spe¬ 
cial envoy. Meanwhile, the UN and 
the US appeared headed for a con¬ 
frontation over President Bush's 
decision ordering allied troops to set 
up camps within Iraqi territory. 
Hardly had the allied troops begun 
looking for the camp sites, some 60 
miles inside Iraq when the U.N. 
publicly questioned the legal basis 
for the action which seemed to jeop¬ 
ardise Baghdad's sovereignty. 

The U.N. Secretary-General, 
questioned Mr Bush's power, first to 
act under the U.N. authority to send 
troops inside Iraq and second to warn 
Baghdad against interfering in the 
U.S.-led relief work inside its ter¬ 
ritory without its consent. According 
to Mr Cuellar, Iraq's consent and a 
new U.N. Security Council vote were 
needed for the lawful establishment 
of refugee camps in Iraqi territory. 
U.S. officials maintained that the 
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Security Council Resolution 688, 
passed early in April, providing 
unimpeded U.N. access to refugees 
inside Iraq, gave America sufficient 
I. authority to cross the border from 
support bases in Turkey. 

US to protect Kurds: Later, Frcsi- j 
dent Bush, in a major change in | 
policy, announced that the Kurds ' 
would be urged to come down from j 
the mountains on the border of i 
Turkey into camps inside Iraq where 
US combat troops and aircraft would 
protect them (until international 
relief agencies arc ready to take over). 
The move follows the assessment j 
that 400 to 1000 Kurds would die | 
daily in the present conditions and | 
that it was very difficult to supply 
them relief in the mountains. 

Mr Bush confessed that no one 
had anticipattHd the refugee problem 
on this scale in the wake of the Gulf 
War. 

He attacked Mr Saddam Hus¬ 
sein, as he has been doing for months: 
"Do I think that Saddam Hussein 
should be kicked out?" 
"Absolutely", said Mr Bush, "There 
will be no normalised relations with 
the US—and 1 think this is true of 
most of our coalition partners—until 
Saddam Hussein is out of there." Mr 
Bush said for the first time that he 
was willing to consider giving Sad¬ 
dam Hussein safe passage to a third 
country "if that will get him out of 
Iraq". 

The U.S. will protect the security 
of the refugees inside the encamp¬ 
ments with troops. Mr Bush d(X‘S not 
see this as a long-term proposition. 
"The US is not going to intervene 
militarily in Iraq's internal affairs and 
risk being drawn into a Vietnam- 
style quagmire. He proposed to turn 
over the administration and security 
for these refugee sites as soon as pos¬ 
sible to the UNI He had consulted the 
leaders of France, Germany, Britain 
and Turkey on the question of camps. 

Saddam's autonomy offer. Iraqi 
President appears to be close to 
making an autonomy deal with the 
Kurdish rebels so that the U.N. will 
lift economic sanctions against his 
country. 

Mr Saddam Hussein may be 


I ready to make concessions on grant- 
I ing autonomy, believing that the 
I West would look favourably on him 
I and lift sanctions imposed after Iraq 
I invaded Kuwait last August. Iraq 
I asked the UN Security Council's 
Sanctions Committee for permission i 
to sell nearly $ I billion worth of oil so 
that it could buy food and other sup¬ 
plies. 

Under the deal, Mr Saddam Hus¬ 
sein was considering allowing the 
city of Kirkuk, an important oil centre 
which has a substantial Arab popula¬ 
tion, to be included in a proposed 
Kurdish autonomous region, accord¬ 
ing to "The Times". He is also willing 
to give a part of the oil revenues to a 
Kurdish autonomous region. 

However, many Kurds hesitate 
in dealing with the Iraqi leader who 
has violated past agreements with 
the Kurds, who form about 20 per 
cent of Iraq's 18 million population. 
Mr Saddam Hussein offered Kurds a 
measure of autonomy in 1974 but 
delegated few powers to the local 
government. Real authority has 
remained firmly in Baghdad's hands. 

U.N. Peace Force for Gulf 

.N. Security Council approved 
unanimously, in the first half of 
April, a plan by the Secretary- 
General Mr Javier Perez de Cuellar, 
for a 440 men peace-keeping force 
stationed along the Iraq-Kuwait bor¬ 
der. Later the strength of the force 
was raised to over utoo. 

The force, named UNIKOM, in¬ 
cludes 300 military observers and ! 
will be deployed for at least six 
months in a 15-km wide 
demilitarised zone between the two 
countries. Five infantry companies, a 
total of about 680 men, were 
withdrawn from other peace-kee{>- 
ing missions to protect the observers. 

A unit of sappers was to remove the 
mines that had been in the zone. The 
UNIKOM also get an aerial unit and 
a logistics unit. 

The cost of maintaining the 
UNIKOM, which will be divided 
among all the U.N. members accord¬ 
ing to their economic strength, is es¬ 
timated at $ 83 million for the first six 
months and $ 40 million for the fol¬ 
lowing six months. The Security 
Council is to decide every six months 
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whether to continue or discontinue 
their mission. 

Mr De Cuellar appointed Prince 
Sadruddin Aga Khan as his "execu¬ 
tive delegate" to coordinate the U.N. 
relief efforts in the Gulf. 

Meanwhile, a report from Antara 
said that nearly 3,00,000 Iraqi 
refugees stranded on the Turkish bor¬ 
der were in serious risk of dying from 
exhaustion and exposure. "This is a 
major human catastrophe...there is a 
very major risk (of death)", the U.N. 
President Coordinator stated. 

Pak Offensive on Kashmir 

I slamabad has renewed with a 
vengeance its campaign against 
India on the Kashmir issue. Reports 
disclose that a special group of Mini¬ 
sters and senior officials is guiding 
the fresh, intense offensive on Kash¬ 
mir launched by Pakistan. This could 
pose a .security threat to India. 

The group headed by the Presi¬ 
dent, MrCihulam Ishaq Khan, was set 
up in mid-April and includes the 
Prime Minister, Mr Nawaz Sharif, the 
President of "A/ad Kashmir", Sardar 
Abdul Quayoom, the Minister for 
Kashmir Affairs, Mr Mehtab Ahmed 
Khan, and the Minister for Interior 
Affairs, the secretary-general in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Chief 
of the Army Staff, Cien Aslam Beg, the 
Defence Secretary, Mr Salim Jilani, 
the Foreign Secretary Mr Shahryar 
Khan, the Inter-Services Intelligence 
(ISO Chief, Gen Durrani and the In¬ 
telligence Bureau Chief. 

The mandate of the special group 
is similar to that of the Task Force on 
Afghanistan set up in 1988 by Mr 
Ishaq Khan. It will seek to coordinate 
the diplomatic and ground offensives 
on Kashmir. They point out that the 
Nawaz Sharif Government had been 
relatively quiet on the propaganda 
front from November last until 
recently, even though there was no 
let-up in ground support to the 
militants in Kashmir and Punjab. 
Owing to a combination of domestic 
compulsions and international fac¬ 
tors it has, of late, chosen to step up 
the pre^paganda offensive. 

Pak help to J-K secessionists: 

The Pakistani leaders have inten¬ 
sified their anti-India tirade on the 
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Kashmir issue with elections to 
Pakistan-occupied Kashmir (POK) 
Assembly scheduled to take place in 
June. At a meeting with POK leaders 
in Islamabad the Pakistan Prime 
Minister, Mr Nawaz Sharif, held out 
the assurance that his Government 
would extend its full support to the 
secessionists. 

Pakistan Radio and Television 
have started giving prominence in 
Hnglish and Urdu news-bulletins to 
anti-India propaganda and highly 
exaggerated and slanted reports on 
the happenings in Kashmir Valley. 
The current spate of India-bashing on 
Kashmir was being carried out with 
an eye on the POK elections. Both the 
Islami jamhoori Ittehad (I]l) and the 
Pakistan People's Party have high 
stakes in this crucial territory. 

As part of this propaganda, the 
State-owned television is frequently 
screening a provocative documen¬ 
tary on Kashmir made out of old clip¬ 
pings and entirely unrelated 
incidents. The Government of India 
has lodged a protest against the ex¬ 
hibition of this documentary—a 
violation of the Simla agreement. In¬ 
variably, the main news bulletins 
have the Kashmir story in the head¬ 
lines. On several days, it is given lead 
treatment. Mr Sharif, who displayed 
some restraint earlier, is now resort¬ 
ing to attacks on India, similar to 
diose mouthed by Ms Benazir Bhutto 
when she was in power. Meanwhile, 
in a Foreign Office statement, Pakis¬ 
tan charged India with unleashing 
violence in Jammu and Kashmir. 

Bush Bid to Reopen Aid 
to Pak 

S President George Bush sent 
Congress a far-reacning new "In¬ 
ternational Cooperation Act, 1991" 
which would remove the Pressler 
Amendment. This Amendment bars 
aid to Pakistan without presidential 
certification that Pakistan has no 
nuclear device; the presumption is 
that U S. aid would be an incentive to 
Pakistan not to acquire one. The 
proix)sal would also remove a host of 
other restrictions that enable Con¬ 
gress to "micro-manage" foreign aid 
and deny the President "flexibility" 
and "presidential prerogatives". 

This measure, if adopted, could 


make resumption of aid to Pakistan 
easier by substituting statutory re¬ 
quirements with vague Pakistani as¬ 
surances and enable the 
administration u) equate Pakistan 
and India on the nuclear non¬ 
proliferation issue. The Pressler 
Amendment applies only to Pakis¬ 
tan, not to India. Presidential discre¬ 
tion and assurances are never the 
same as statutory requirements 
which a President cannot bypass or 
override. 

However, Mr Bush clarified that j 
his concern is not merely with non- I 
proliferation in Pakistan but also in 
South Asia, meaning also by India, 
though he also mentioned the issue 
of other potential proliferators in j 
general terms. ' 

He conceded that "consistent 
with our approach of removing 
country specific provision", the ad¬ 
ministration proposal "does not con¬ 
tain a specific provision on assistance 
to Pakistan as stipulated in the cur¬ 
rent Foreign Assistance Act". Never¬ 
theless he gave the Congress an 
unequivocal assurance that his posi¬ 
tion on the critical issue of preventing 
nuclear proliferation in South Asia 
will not weaken. 

Authority Unaffected: While the 
elimination of the Pakistan specific 
certification requirement is intended 
to uphold the general principle of 
presidential authority, "I will con¬ 
tinue to insist on unambiguous 
specific steps by Pakistan in meeting 
non- prol i fera tion sta nd a rd s." 

The House Committee on Asia 
did not accept President Bush's 
proposal and pi^intedly took note of 
the evidence establishing Pakistan in¬ 
volvement is the violence in the 
troubled States of Kashmir and f’un- 
jab. The U.S. law requires suspension 
of assistance to countries found sup¬ 
porting terrorist movements. 

China backs Indian Ocean 
Plan 

HINA has pleaded that outside 
powers should respect the 
sovereignty of the Indian Ocean 
countries and eliminate militarv oc¬ 
cupation and presence on land, sea 
and air. The Chinese delegate, Mr Sha 
Zukang told the U.N. Ad-hoc Com- 
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mittee on the Indian Ocean in the 
third week of April that regional 
States should meanwhile strictly 
abide by the U.N. Charter in th«r 
relations with each other and refrain 
from seeking armaments in excess of 
their defence needs. 

A trend is emerging towards a 
multi-polar world, yet the world is 
far from tranquil. T'he gap between 
the North and the South, rich and 
poor, continued to grow. As a result, 
China argues, the international situa¬ 
tion had Ix^come more unstable. "The 
situation in the Persian Gulf, which is 
an extension of the Indian Ocean, 
typifies that instability. The Chinese 
spokesman urged the ad-hoc com¬ 
mittee to complete preparations for 
the Indian Ocean Conference which, 
after repeated postponements since 
1981, is to be held in Colombo in 1992. 

China has expressed regret at the 
withdrawal and non-participation of 
some countries in the committee. 
Three permanent members of the 
Security Council—Britain, France 
and the U.S.—have pulled out of the 
49-member committee set up in 1971, 
while some others announced non- 
participation. 

China called for consultations 
with those countries to persuade 
them to return at the earliest. China 
has also declared that it had always 
supported the efforts of the Indian 
Ocean countries for "a zone of peace 
in the region". 

Pak to be Islamic State 

T HF Pakistani Prime Minister Mr 
Nawaz Sharif, announced recent¬ 
ly in parliament the Government's 
intention to introduce the Shariat Bill 
and another legislation to amend the 
constitution in order to make the 
Koran and the Shariat the supreme 
i law of the land. These moves will 
j result in total restructuring of Pakis- 
' tani scKiety and govern it according 
I to Nizam-e-Mustafa. Several other 
legislative measures which will 
facilitate the furtherance of the 
Shariat Bill to ensure a more equi¬ 
table and just society were also an¬ 
nounced by him. 

An earlier Shariat Bill, passed by 
the Senate, had drawn much 
I criticism from the Human Rights 
! groups, women's lobbies, the 
I minorities and Shias on the ground 
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that their respective rights were 
being violated. The dismissed Pakis¬ 
tan People's Party government of Ms 
Benazir Bhutto had put it in cold 
storage but it was turned down 
before the 90 days deadline during 
which the National Assembly was 
supposed to pass it. Though Mr ! 
Nawaz Sharif did not disclose details ; 
of the forthcoming legislation, his 
speech was a critique of the ills : 
bedevilling Pakistani society-cor¬ 
ruption, social, economic and politi¬ 
cal injustice, the cult of violence, ; 
unemployment, po^verty and his ; 
determination to eradicate them. 

Bills for eliminating food adul- j 
teration, effective police reforms to | 
make the force more effective and | 
people oriented, checking of the j 
menace of corruption, educational i 
reforms have already been drafted or 
are under active consideration 
Another Bill will seek to make justice 
more speedy and inexpensive and 
the "one window" system of dis¬ 
pensing justice through "munsif 
courts" is being introduced 
throughout the country. The Prime 
Minister regretted that though the 
country was foundtxi 44 years ago on 
the basis of religion concrete 
measures were not taken to imple¬ 
ment the Islamic form of govern¬ 
ment. He disclaimed being a 
fundamentalist He was only 
animated by the vision of redressing 
the lot of the disadvantaged and this 
could only be achieved by following 
the precepts of the Koran and the 
Shariat. 

Japan, N.P.T. and Aid to 
India 

J APAN clarified recently that it 
would deny aid or loans to 
countries which have not signed the 
Nuclear Non-proliferation Treaty 
(NPT). This implies that japan will 
press those who want its money to 
demonstrate that they agree with its 
political perspective. 

japan has also said that it will lay 
down several conditions for 
countries which wish to receive its 
aid. Among the conditions arc exist¬ 
ence of democracy, protection of 
human rights and acceptance of the 
philosophy of the market economy in 
the recipient countries. On these 


■ criteria, India eminently qualifies for 
j receiVIng ja panese assistance. 

Among other qualifications 
being discussed are the signiifg of the 
N PT Concern has also been ex¬ 
pressed about giving aid to countries 
which are major arms importers 
and/or expi)rlers. And on these latter 
criteria, India causes uneasiness in 
japanese political circles. Sources in 
the [apanese Government, however, 
pointed out that while the aid policy 
of japan is still being finalised, these 
qualifications are being listed as 
"desirable" rather than "essential". | 

In actual fact, among the largest 
recipients of japanese aid are China 
and, over a long period, India. It is 
unlikely that priorities will be so 
drastically revised in the near future 
as to re-direct aid flows away from | 
these important Asian countries 
japanese officials and other strategic 
analysts in academic and corporate 
institutions point out that japan is > 
now increasingly aiding Israel and i 
has lifted the embargo on South 
Africa and that neither country is free i 
of suspicion about nuclear capability. | 
They also draw attention to the sig¬ 
nificant volume of japanese aid to, i 
and trade with, Pakistan, a country ; 
whose military nuclear programme j 
is well known in the world and has j 
been repeatedly referred to in the U S. i 
Congress. ! 

Sanctions Issue: Triple 
Diplomacy 

N quick succession. Dr Nelson 
Mandela, the leading nationalist 
figure from South Africa, and Mr De 
Klerk, S. African President, held ur- 
ent consultations with the British 
rime Minister towards the close of 
April on the issue of economic sanc¬ 
tions. 

Mr De Klerk succeeded in his at¬ 
tempt to get the sanctions lifted, but 
Dr Mandela, arriving just after the 
departure of Mr De Klerk, unsuccess¬ 
fully tried to convince the British 
Prime Minister that the time was still 
not ripe for lifting all sanctions 
against the Pretoria regime. 

The Sleuth African President had 
vigorously pleaded for an end to 
economic sanctions, saying that 
political reforms must be reinforced 
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with economic growth and new capi¬ 
tal from abroad. He urged British 
businessmen to participate in the 
building of a new South Africa; he 
painted a rosy picture of a prospe¬ 
rous post-apartheid St:>uth Africa. 

In an indirect reference to the 
fresh demands of the African Nation¬ 
al Congress, Mr Klerk said his 
Government was committed to the 
sharing of power but he is wholly 
opposed to surrendering it uncondi¬ 
tionally. He rejected the ANC call for 
an interim government. However, he 
qualified this by saying: "We are 
prepared to consider certain transi¬ 
tional arrangements at both the legis¬ 
lative and the executive levels in 
order to give the leaders of the 
various negotiating parties a voice in 
the formulation of important pc’ilicy 
decisions " 

Amid reports from South Africa 
about growing extremism among 
groups of blacks and whites, Mr De 
Klerk tried to convince the leaders 
that he was trying to root out political 
violence Some of this political 
violence is currently resulting from 
black faction fighting. The ANC 
recently decided to arm its sup¬ 
porters in the face of growing 
militancy of its rivals leading to 
township violence. On the other side, 
Mr De Klerk has to face the anger of 
the white groups who are resisting 
the political reforms undertaken by 
him. This trend is making the process 
ot constitutional negotiations dif¬ 
ficult. 

Mr Mandela expresses his scep¬ 
ticism about the ability of the South 
African government to push forward 
with the promised political reforms 
and tried to question the view that 
the most significant steps in the direc¬ 
tion had already been taken. He 
pointed out that even the basic right 
to vote had not been granted to the 
blacks. 

He did not respond positively to 
the British P.M.'s appeal that he 
should withdraw his threat to break 
off constitutional negotiations with 
Mr De Klerk. Mr Mandela later 
reiterated his terms for averting the 
breakdown of negotiations. These in¬ 
cluded an enquiry into township 
violence. 
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Disinvestment in PSEs. 

Q. "The governmenl would 
disinvest upto 20 per cent of its equi¬ 
ty in selected public sector under¬ 
takings." Examine the implications 
of this statement from the budget 
speech of the Union Finance Mini¬ 
ster. 

Ans. The disinvestment of equi¬ 
ty in the State-owned enterprises in 
199()s would mark a fundamental 
departure from the earlier policies 
which laid emphasis on larger and 
larger investments to help such un¬ 
dertakings attain commanding 
heights. 

The investment in I’SEs has now 
aggregated to Rs 100 thousand crore 
which is more than double the level 
m 1985-86. Phis spectacular growth 
has been achieved through debt¬ 
financing strategy. India's total debt 
has nearly quadrupled during the 
eighties from Rs 69 billion m 1981-82 
to Rs 266 billion in 1989-90 while the 
external debt has increased about 
two and a half times from US $ 17 
billion to about US $ 40 billion. India 
has thus earned the dubious distinc¬ 
tion among the highly indebted 
countries in the world. 

Indebtedness would not have 
been much of a concern if it were not 
accompanied by lower savings rate, 
higher inflationary prices, growing 
budgetary deficits and adverse 
balance of payments. 

Despite the growth in the public 
sector—the industrial sector now is 
twice as big as in 1980—the domestic 
economy is, in a mess. What is the 
way out? Shedding the flabby public 
sector undertakings by partial 
privatization is believed to be the 
remedy. Liberalisation of the in¬ 
dustrial policy adopted .so far is not 
enough. It needs to be supplemented 
with privatization or transformation 
from the public to the private-owner¬ 
ship, management and control. 

Privatization, contrary to com¬ 


mon perception, is not opposed to 
public scctorization. The recent 
trends demonstrate that both the 
developed and the developing j 
countries have used different techni- | 
ques to fulfil different objectives set | 
for the country. 1 

Britain, France and USSR among i 
1 the developed nations and Brazil, ! 
Mexico, Chile and Malaysia among ! 
the developing ones have resorted to | 
privatization. Recently, India has 1 
decided to follow suit and shed 20 i 
! per cent of equity in selected PSFs 
I Though the governmenl has not yet 
I spelt out the modalities to effectuate 
I the decision, a few questions arise for 
I consideration. 

First, partial privatization is 
sought to be done not directly by sell¬ 
ing et|uity of select PSFs to private 
persons or bodies but indirectly vin 
the financial institutions and mutual 
funds which are NOT private. 
Second, if the profit-making under¬ 
takings are selected, the financial in¬ 
stitutions should be getting a good 
deal provided the pricing of the equi¬ 
ty is right. Third, how will the valua¬ 
tion of equity be determined when 
the stocks are not listed on the share 
market. The government will have to 
I take good care in equity pricing. If 
I over-valued, the shares may have no 
takers. If under-valued, they will at¬ 
tract criticism for being sold for a 
song. 

Another question—and a crucial 
one, at that—is: what is the objective 
of limited privatization? Faced with 
the resources crunch, the govern¬ 
ment's foremost objective v' to aug¬ 
ment the resources. That the public 
sector has vast resource potential is 
incontrovertible. The total value of its 
assets is estimated at Rs 10(1,0(X) crore 
and their replacement value at Rs 
220,000 crore. A huge amount can be 
mopped up even if a small propor¬ 
tion of the shares is offered to the 
public. Each share yields several-fold 
its face value in a buoyant economy 


like India's. As a resources raising 
mea.sure, it will enrich the govern¬ 
ment's kilty by Rs 2,500 crore a year. 
But it is unlikely to solve the real pro¬ 
blem, namely performance of PSEs. 

It is argued that privatization 
would make the PSEs efficient with 
the induction (if a public repre¬ 
sentative on the board of directors. It 
would make them more responsive 
to profitability, accountability and ‘ 
professionalism in management. 

The rationalisation of the 
i managerial stmctuie and the owner- 
' ship pattern will encounter stiff resis- 
j lance from the deeply-entrenched 
1 vested interests and the jxilitical ele- 
: menl against it. Fwen the trade 
j unions will oppose it for fear of 
; retrenchment of workers. 

: Import Squeeze 

I Q. Discuss the rationale of the 
: import curbs recently announced by 
1 the Reserve Bank of India. 

I 

I Ans. Since early fifties, India has 
; been encountering adverse balance 
! of payments The trade deficit during 
I the year 1990-91 is estimated to touch 
I a record level: Rs 12,1X10 crore to Rs 
14,(X)0 crore with exports not exceed¬ 
ing Rs 28,000 crore and imports 
i around Rs 40,000 crore 

I The growth in the budgetary 
I deficits coupled with the double digit 
I inflation and the political instability 
I has exacerbated the malaise on the 
I trade front. During the eighties, the 
development has largely been debt- 
tinanced. The foreign debts had - 
' doubled in three vears from Rs 40,000 
crore in 1986 till 1990. To tide over the 
financial crisis, India borrowed 1.8 
, billion dollar from the IMF as the first 
trance. She requires as much more 
but is unable to negotiate the loan 
I from the IMF or a commercial bank 
owing to political instability. The 
foreign exchange reserves have 
. declined to arounci Rs 4,(X)() crore and 
* they may fall further to less than Rs 
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1,500 crore by May end. liven the Aid 
India Consortium has postponed 
beyond June 1991 the meeting for 
deciding about the commitment of 
finances to India With the scarcity of 
available foreign exchange reserves 
and the bleak prospects of augment¬ 
ing them, the country is driven to the 
unenviable position of becoming a 
defaulter and lose the reputatuin as a 
country of high credit ranking In 
fact, it has been downgraded in credit 
ranking recently. 

Faced with this predicament, the 
country has very limited options, 
namely to restrict imports by as much 
as Rs 1,000 crore in the first cjuarter of 
the current financial y(*ar; to secure iit/ 
hoc assistance from donor countries 
like the United Slates of America, 
japan and Germany, and to seek res- 
chedulement ot foreign loan repay¬ 
ments. Only the first measure has 
found favour with the government. 
The RBI has accordingly announccxl 
the import curbs. 

Provisions: (n) The import res¬ 
triction measure is only a short term 
measure and will be lifted as soon as 
the foreign exchange position is 
eased after [une 1991 


worth Rs 'SO lakh and above would 
recjuire prior approval of the RBI. 

Impact The objective of the im¬ 
port scjueeze is conservation of 
foreign exchange reserves which i 
have reached a critical level. The 
measures taken only reveal that the ^ 
government has grown panicky | 
about the BOP situation. Admittedly, ' 
the RBI steps are drastic. j 

I’he industrial circles hold that i 
the cure is worse than the disease it- • 
self. Ihe curbs on imports will crip- | 
pie production, especially in the I 
import-intensive industries, with the | 
, fall in imported inputs. This will | 
i push up cost of production and ! 
I generate inflationary pressure to the | 
I detriment of the economy as a whole. , 

' Furthermore, the decline in ’ 
I production will cut into revenues ' 
; from excise duty and customs duty— 

! Rs 750 crore (estimated) from the lat- 
I ter in the first quarter, April-june, i 
I 1991. If the import curbs continue for ; 
: six months, the revenue loss will rise 
I To make it up, the new government 
I will be hard put to impose higher 
I taxes or face larger budgetary 1 
I deficits. 


(h) The importers of the raw 
materials under the Open General 
Licence will have to keep with the 
banks cash margins of 133.33 per cent 
(as against 50 per cent earlier) for 
opening letters of credit; for imports 
under actual user licence the cash 
margin limit will be 110 percent and 
for imports under the advance 
licence, it will be 50 per cent. 

(c) The capital goods importers 
will have to seek institutional foreign 
currency credit line for opening let¬ 
ters of credit. Bank advances for such 
imports have been banncKl. 

(d) Even 100 per cent export- 
oriented units will be required to 
keep cash margin of 50 per cent for 
imports. These units were exempt 
from this obligation earlier. 

(c) All letters of credit for Rs 25 
lakh and above, other than those 
under foreign line of credit, should be 
referred by the commercial bank 
branches to the head office for prior 
approval. 

(/) For letters of credit for imports 
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The industry and trade circles ! 
plead that the import restrictions will 
affect severely the import-linked ex¬ 
ports in particular. The nc.'od of the 
hour is to give a big boost to exports.' 
The 100 per cent export-oriented 
units should be exempted from the 
purview of the RBI scheme. 

Population Profile | 

Q. Profile the demographic 
scenario of India as revealed by the 
latest census. 

Ans. The decennial census 
1991—the last in this century— 
shows that India has registered an 1 
j additional population of 160 6 mil¬ 
lion (provisional figure) during the 
decade 1981-91 raising the 1981 
population of 683 million to a new 
peak of 843.9 million. India thus 
retains the status of the largest 
country in the world in terms of 
population, barring China with a 
population of 1160 million. 

; The census has revealed the fol- 
1 lowing salient features: 


(1) Population growth rate: 

j Our population curve has been as¬ 
cending steadily during the whole 
century except for a dip during 1911- 
21 The growth rate has been higher 
after 1951 The growth in the last 
decade-- is equal to the additional 
population during the three decades, 
1931-61 

The decadal growth shows an 
overall decline from 24.6 per cent 
during 1971-81 to 23.5 per cent 
during 1981-91. In absolute terms 
however the population has in¬ 
creased by Cl bout 24 per cent over the 
last census, 1981. I he average annual 
exponential growth rate has moved 
up to 2.22 per cent from 2.2 per cent. 

(2) Regional distribution: The 
population is unevenly distributed 
among the States and the Union Ter¬ 
ritories. The six most populous States 
are- Uttar Pradesh (138.76 million); 
Bihar, Maharashtra, West Bengal; 
Andhra Pradesh and Madhya 
Pradesh. Their share has increased to 
59.75 per cent while that of Himachal 
Pradesh, Goa, Karnataka, Kerala, 

I Ciujarat, Orissa, Punjab and X^mil 
Nadu has reduccxl 

Nagaland has registered the 
1 highest population growth rate of 
56 86 per cent (50.05 per cent in 1971- 
I 81) and Kerala the lowest of 13.98 per 
cent (19.24 per cent in 1971-81). 

(3) Density: The density of 
population has increased in the last 
decade to 267 persons per square 
kilometre compared to 216 persons 
per square kilometre a decade ago in 
1981. Delhi stands atop all the Union 
Territoric’s with a density of 6319 (up 
from 4194 in 1981) and among the 
States, West Bengal has the highest 
density at 766 (up from 615 in 1981). 

(4) Sex ratio: The sex latio has 
deteriorated further to 929 women 
per 1(X)0 men in 1991 as against 934 
women per 1000 men in 1981. 

(5) Literacy rate: The literacy 
rate has moved up from 43.56 per 
cent in 1981 to 52.11 per cent now. The 
literacy rate among females has 
moved much faster than among men: 
from 29.75 per cent to 39.4 per cent 
and from 56.37 per cent to 63.86 per 
cent respectively. But the improve¬ 
ment is illusory because the base has 
been changed in 1991 census. 
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India And Her Neighbours 


/A good neighbour is d blessing , 
whereas a bad one is a curse' has , 
been an age-old maxim the veracity i 
ol which is valid even to-day. In case ; 
ot individuals/families, there is a | 
choice, but a limited one, to change : 
one's neighbour(s) but so far as j 
countries are concerned, both history 
and geography are the determinants 
of the character, characteristics and 
composition of nation-States and 
hardly is there any option left to for¬ 
cibly alter the curves and contours of 
b o r d e r s- c u m -1 ro n t i e r s a r bi t r a n I y 

however unpleasant and un¬ 
reasonable the neighbouring 
country/countries may be. The best 
course open in siuh a sordid situa¬ 
tion is to live with and show 
equanimity and face the odds as they 
I. ome and go but never allow national 
ego and historical pre]udice to ag¬ 
gravate and sour the already tense 
and estranged relations 

The foreign policy of a country is, 
by and large, determined by the pris¬ 
tine principle. 'There are no per¬ 
manent friends or foes but only 
permanent interests ' By scrupulous¬ 
ly following this principle by a 
country of India's size and sen¬ 
sitivity, if an erroneous impression 
has gone abroad .imong her small 
neighbours that 'India has become a 
rt'gional super-power and a Big 
Brother', it is neither her fault nor a 
tact based on objective analysis and 
ass(.‘ssment of her policy and practice j 
m the sub-continent since 1947. Much 
of the public opinion and reactions 
given vent toby her small neighbours 
may be due to what others, outside 
(he continent have been harping on 
e\er since India successfully 
l.ainched her missiles (Ay///, Pnthvi, 

. etc). 

A close and careful scrutiny of 
relations among countries of the third 
world reveal that many of their 
problems, whether domestic or 
otherwise, have been the legacy of 
colonialism. We, too, have been be¬ 
queathed with tensions and traumas 




in the form of fragile borders and dis- 1 
puted territories, which continue to ■ 
bedevil relations betwevn countries 
of the sub-continent. 

Despite the most natural, histori¬ 
cal and cultural ties that bind the 
peoples of India and Pakistan, the 
two countries have fought three wars , 
with each other with no tangible and 
worth-while aftermath that could i 
provide hope for a more realistic and 
reliable basis for a new beginning 
Hvery war resulted in the signing of a 
new agreement but the relatums be- 
iween the two countries have 
remained anything but normal or 
friendly. Both the countries have 
gone through the sea-saw of 'thud 
and thaw' in their relations but the 
bone of contention, rather obsession 
with Pakistan, has remained the un¬ 
resolved problem of jam mu and 
Kashmir, which the rulers there have 
lime and again linked with 'Two-Na¬ 
tion Theory', the nnson d'rtir of their 
being. 

Unlike India which preached 
and practised the policy of 'non-in¬ 
terference and non-alignment' bolh 
in letter and spirit, Pakistan has 
i played a pliable tool in the hands of a 
super power and joined a number of 
'military alliances', most of which are i 
defunct and non-functional now. But 
as a member of the 'Big Brother's 
Club', Pakistan has received massive 
military and economic aid Irom 
U.S.A. on one pretext or the other. 
Most of these weapons, unfortunate¬ 
ly, havebe'Mi used against India, not¬ 
withstanding our protests to donors 
j of these deadly weapons 

i Ever since the break-up of Pakis- 
! tan in 1971, she has had a grudge 
against India and the result of their 
grouse and loss of East Pakistan, has 
been their covert and overt involve- 
i ment in the training and indtxtrina 
tion of secessionists and insurgents in 
the Indian Stales of Punjab and J & K. 
For nearly a decade now, the open 


abetment and encouragement of 
these anti-national elements from 
across the borders, have further ag¬ 
gravated relations between the two 
cou ntries 

Ironically enough, it is hardly a 
secret that in practically all classes of 
population in both countries, there is 
a hunger for closer cultural contact 
with each other and frtvr movement 
of people across the borders. No 
doubt our nations desperately need 
the resources being wasted on 
military establishments, for without 
such resources they can never stand 
on their feet economicallv and 
achieve adexjuate levels of employ¬ 
ment, health care and education, the 
lack of which is at the root of the rise 
of communal ism in India and fun¬ 
damentalism in Pakistan 

Bolh victims of imperialism, 
India and C hina started off their rela¬ 
tions on the best (^1 terms and under¬ 
standing. As giants of Asia, the 
leaders of both tiu' countries dis¬ 
played a rarestatesmanshipand fore¬ 
sight when they propounded the 
doctrine of 'Panchsluvl' and offered 
to the world a new philosophy totally 
different from the pursuits and pas¬ 
sions ot the then super powers. It 
was, m f<ict, a new tinlidote to the 
world of suspicion and cold war, in 
which the 'two powers' along with 
their satellites were inexlnc.ibly in¬ 
volved But tliL euphoria ol trust and 
gootl-neighbourliness was rudely 
rattled and reversed when Cdiina 
resorted to an unprovoked aggres¬ 
sion against India in 1962 to force a 
unilateral settlement i>f the 'border 
problem' that botl. India and China 
had inherited from their erstwhile 
master, the British. Naturally we 
were caught napping and tnir pres¬ 
tige suffered a nose-dive as a result ot 
the drubbing that we were sub)cx'ted 
to by the Chinese army In a way, this 
short-duration armed conflict across 
the Himalayas proved a blessing in 
disguise for us m our subsequent 
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armed encounters with Pakistan in i 
1965 and 1971. 

For more than a decade after this 
conflict and confrontation, the 
diplomatic relations between tlie two 
countries remained almost frozen to 
their barest minimum levc’I. It was 
again in the seventies that both the 
countries realised the usefulness ol 
actively but slowly reviving 
diplomatic relations despite the 
thorn in their flesh in the shape of 
'unresolved border dispute' Since 
then there has been a cautious but 
calculated upswing of contacts and 
consultations despite China's opi'n 
advocacy of Pakistan's stand on ; 
Kashmir and offer and sale of 
military hardware to her 

The dramatic turn in Sino-lndian 
relations came about when the Prime : 
Minister of India visited China in | 
1988 and in his counter-part's respon¬ 
ses to pointed questions at a press 
conference in Rawalpindi (Novem¬ 
ber 1989), where he deftly dis¬ 
engaged China from the 
India-Pakistan equation by urging 
these South Asian neighbours to | 
resolve their problems, including i 
Kashmir, peacefully in the 
framework of 'Panchsheel'. During 
the recent vuats of foreign as well as i 
commerce ministers to C'hina, some 
important decisions have been taken 
to further boost bilateral relations. 
The opening of Consul Cjenerals of¬ 
fice in Shanghai (China) and Bombay 
(India), and resuming of border 
trade, exchange of technologies and 
trade in new commodities to touch $ 

1 billion within the next three years 
are clear pointers and sufficient in¬ 
dicators m the direction of improve¬ 
ment of bilateral relations 

India's relations with Sri-Lanka 
are based two unequivocal postu¬ 
lates—preservation and respect for 
Sri Lanka's national unity and ter¬ 
ritorial integrity as well as the protec¬ 
tion of the legitimate interests of 
Tamils there in accordance with the 
Indo-Sri Lanka agreement of 1987. 
There is no denying the fact that our 
bilateral contacts date back to a dis¬ 
tant past and during the course of a 
long history of our relations we have 
shared with each other commonality 
of interests—economic, religious. 


cultural ct nl 

It was due to our trust in each 
other's honn that the problem of 
'Stateless persons of Indian origin' ! 
was amicably solved in 1964 through | 
the provisions of 'Shastri-Bandar- I 
naike I'act'. Though the implementa- ; 
tion of the pact remained tardy yet | 
both countries have shown willing- | 
ness to sort out their differences i 
through dialogue and discussion. I 

The ethnic problem of lamils in j 
Sri Lanka has been a major concern | 
for us because the happenings in the I 
island country have a direct bearing | 
in the State of Tamil Nadu Whatever | 
may have been the aberrations in the 
past, our commitment since 1987 has I 
been towards the solution of the | 
problem to the entire satisfaction of j 
all Tamil groups in Larka couplcnJ : 
with honouring the territorial in- i 
tegrity and sovereignty of Sri Lanka 
With this end in view, IPKF was sent 
there to restore peace and normalcy 
in the strife-torn north eastern parts 
of Sri Lanka. What happened later on 
is a matter of both anguish and 
agony, more for India than for Sri 
Lanka. The ruinous stalemate be¬ 
tween the warring parties could not 
await a decisive outcome on the bat¬ 
tlefield because the Indo-Lanka ac¬ 
cord of 1987 provided a useful 
framework within which Tamil 
political aspirations could be accom¬ 
modated. The creation of the north¬ 
east provincial council as a single 
entity was a helpful measure Colom¬ 
bo look under the terms of the accord. 
All said and done, the powers-that-be 
in Colombo should remain alive to 
the fact that events in the island can¬ 
not but have direct repercussions on 
this country as the continuing 
presence of thousands of Sri Lankan 
Tamil refugees in Tamil Nadu show*'. 

With Nepal tcx> India has cen- 
I turies-old cultural, religious and 
political ties. Citizens of one country 
can visit the other without any travel 
formalities. Not only that, they could 
and still can work, buy land, settle 
down. It is in this context that the ties 
between the two countries were truly 
unique. But unfortunately the rela¬ 
tions touched an all-time low with 
the termination of trade and tran;sit 
treaties in March 1989 when both 


India and Nepal, instead of talking 
with each other preferred to talk at 
each other. Besides, the Indian 
military establishment resented 
Nepal's overtures to China because 
purchase of arms by Nepal were to be 
made with India's consent under the 
1950 treaty of peace and friendship. 
While an indignant India allowed the 
trade and transit treaties to lapse, 
Nepal sought to make the issue an 
international dispute between two 
sovereign nations. Nothing but bit¬ 
terness and misunderstanding were 
the offshoots of these developments. 
With the change of government in 
New Delhi, India has already res¬ 
tored the stntua quo mite, in respect of 
trade and transit as in March 1989 
and re-opened all the 22 transit 
points. During the recent visit of 
India's Prime Minister to Nepal, it 
was decided to set-up a high-level 
task force to draw up a comprehen- 
! sive programme of economic 
! cooperation between the two 
countries. As for Nepal's require¬ 
ment of arms, India assured that she 
would try to fulfil their demand be¬ 
cause the defence perceptions of 
1 India and Nepal were similar. 

I With the restoration of 
I democracy in Bangladesh, India 
I hopes to settle the long-standing 
j problems of 'Chakma refugees in 
j India' as well as the just sharing of 
I Ganga waters. It has been observed 
I that It is easier and more rewarding 
to deal with popularly elected 
governments than with dictatorships 
or kingships. Bhutan is another small 
hilly kingdom, whose defence re¬ 
quirements are India's responsibility. 
Hven otherwise, India has con¬ 
tributed much to the economic 
development of Bhutan, which con¬ 
tinues to occupy an important 
strategic location as far as India's 
defence exigencies are concerned. 

To conclude, in the coming 
months and years it will be necessary 
to counter any insidious and 
motivated propaganda that India is 
setting itself up as the regional over- 
lord or she has any hegemonistic 
designs over her small neighbours. 
Concerns voiced about our growing 
military capabilities, even by friendly 
countries, warrant an emphasis on 
confidence-building measures. 
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SHORT ESSAY 


India: Unity 

P erhaps no other nation, not 
even China, is as diverse and dif¬ 
ferent as India and when scholars, 
historians and critics look at India, 
which is a mosaic of many cultural I 
colours and ethnic permutations and i 
combinations, the conclusions are ; 
bound to differ as well as contradict ! 
each other's findings. | 

In fact, India is not merely a I 
geographical entity and political I 
polity, she has been a concept of what 
IS both excellent and exuberant, in¬ 
spiring as well as enigmatic. To an 
observer India offers a college of 
diversity so profound and penetrat¬ 
ing that socially, racially, linguistical¬ 
ly, culturally and even in terms of 
religion and climate, she becomes a 
captivating colossus the full dimen¬ 
sions of which may pass human com¬ 
prehension and grasp. The panorama 
that unfolds itself is mind-boggling 
as well as sense-shaking bc'cause to 
the naked eye and ear, the diversities 
of Indian socio-economic life arc so 
striking and stupendous that one 
may hasten to conclude that the 
edificeof unity is about to fall and the 
debris are going to be the telling tes¬ 
timony of what she was once and is 
no more now. That may be the super¬ 
ficial view and judgement of an im¬ 
mature mmd that fails to see and seer 
what inherant and invisible strength 
India has possessed all through the 
ages, when she was ruthlessly and 
relentless subjected to all types of 
kicks and knocks and continues to 
survive to leave its marks on the 
sands of time, notwithstanding the 
fact that fissiparous and divisive ten¬ 
dencies keep raising their head to 
tear apart its unity, every now and 
tlvm. 

No doubt, India is a land of 
powerful paradoxes. If it is known 
for its proverbial patience and 
tolerance, it is also condemned for 
senseless violence and abject oppres¬ 
sion of its vast segments, who are 
made to live under inhuman condi¬ 
tions and forced to subsist on utterly 


in Diversity! 

degrading and disgraceful terms. It is 
a geographical entity like any other 
country but different from others in 
composition, contours and contexts 
where diverse costumes and sub-cul¬ 
tures, divided loyalties and fervent 
patriotism, symbolise and stand for 
vibrant variations and colourful con¬ 
fluences of all major religions of the 
world and tlie colossal continuity of 
creative culture that deifies univer- 
salisation of relations and realisation 
of the highest good in human ethos 
and quest. The surfeit of discordant 
voices and their sudden appearance 
on the centre stage of Indian polity 
iind nationhood stems directly from 
the sucio-histoncal background of 
the country. One should not feel 
aghast to know that socially, 
economically, politically and even 
culturally and geographically, India 
is pluralistic, diverse and multi¬ 
faceted. Foreign nile brought with it 
its own problems and influences, so 
that the movements and forces that 
evolved over centuries in the West 
were suddenly foisted on India and 
developments that had taken cen¬ 
turies to shape themselves elsewhere 
were condensed into decades here 
The result of all this is a confrontation 
among divergent movements and an 
emergence of parties and groups 
espousing different causes and con¬ 
flicting interests—economic, siK'ial 
academic, religious ct al. 

To say that India attained her 
political unity under the British rule, 
is to state the truth partially. No 
doubt the presence of so many States 
and their mutual distrust of each 
other always gave the impression 
that India was a dividtxl entity with 
no central power to crush and ct)ntrol 
the antagonistic ambitions of sev^'ral 
States and their short-sighted and 
stubborn rulers. History of India is 
replete with eye-opening instances 
where the native rulers, because of 
their mutual animosity and petty 
rivalries, offered many a foreign 
ruler, a fertile ground to sow seeds of 
further disintegration and disunity. 


j But despite the puerile pursuits 
i of many rulers and their henchmen, 

I India has always remained a cultural 
I unity, the sweet scent of which one 
I could smell from Kanya Kumari to 
I Kashmir, without interruption. If one 
! were to look back to analyse Indian 
I history, both political and cultural, 

I the lessons clearly show that diver- 
j sity did not threaten the cultural as 
1 well as political development of 
I India In fact, it was only the regimes 
i or empires that did not recognise and 
I appreciate this all-pervasive prin- 
I Cl pie that faltered and even col- 
, lapsed. Certainly the Maurya and 
Ciupta empires did not try to trample 
; and erase the Indian diversity which 
; was its strength and .tability. The 
; most successful Moghul emperor 
i Akbar built his empire on this sound 
: principh' that 'diversity of India was, 
I m reality, the foundation of its unity'. 

I On the contrary, the British used 
i India's diversity merely as a means of 
I dividing the people to perpetuate 
I their rule. Unfortunately for India 
: and her people, they succeeded in 
I their game to a considerable extent 
i for more than a century. 

[ If t(Klay, there are certain discon- 

■ certing voices, estrangements and 
j tven alienation of certain groups 
; from the mainstream of Indian life, 
j the causes are not Uk) difficult to as- 
i certain. Nagging neglect, despicable 
I disparities, nauseating exploitation 

■ of people, far and near, by the more 
i canny and crafty in the art of 
! manipulation and politicking have 

given rise to disturbing develop¬ 
ments which the prophets of d(X)m 
may interpret thus- "India's fragile 
fabric, both political and cultural, is 
about to fall apart because of its deep- 
rooted diversity and incompatibility 
of interests." But such cynical 
prophecies are going to disintegrate 
and disappear like vapours but not 
the unity of India in her diversity. 
Converting India's diversity into an 
effective and efficient governing 
; principle, however, remains an un¬ 
resolved issue. 


■ 
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USSR: Collapse of An Empire 


It is mi mmxf of hisionf that Mr 
Mikhail Corhnchov, who won flic Nohcl 
Peace Prize and fncilitatcil the virfuul 
end of the wnstefid arms race, /s now 
faciniii deep trouble, both econonin and 
political. The Soviet Union /s no lon<^er 
a Super Power; if is now a conntrif in 
distress. 

In fact, main/ people have raised the 
crucial question Is Mi Corbadiov ciir- 
rently presiding,/ over a eriimblinx em¬ 
pire and IS the Soviet ei ononn/ about to 
collapse because of the acute sliorta/^es ' 
and the umhecked inflation? Have his i 
pet programmes of Perestroika and Cdas- 
nost proved t ounter-pivductive'^ 

Perhaps Mr Gorbachov is bein^ \ 
compelled In/ the /oree of ein umstaiues ' 
and the compulsion of events to have 1 
second thoui^hts on Ins packa/^e of ■ 
democratic reforms A massive battle of ' 
words and pronouncements is in 
pio/^ress in Moscoto between President i 
Gorbachov and his arch rival, Mr Boris 
Yeltsin, leader of the lars^est Republic - ! 
Russia. I 

The widespread fear is that the 
upheavals in parts of the ilSisR mii,^ht ; 
lead to chaos and disorder. It is the pos- ' 
sible criimbliiii^ of the USSR and break¬ 
up into small republics that poses the | 
si^reatest dan/^er A weak Soviet Union, ■ 
with frequent internal rumbliiii^s and 
l^rowin/;^ dissidence, would not be in ; 
India's interest In fact, the success or | 
failure of Mr Gorbachov will affect al¬ 
most the entire world ! 

/. Introduction 

ME Soviet Union, like India, is a 
complex society Thirty years aj’o j 
the then Communist leaders of the 1 
USSR disowned Stalin. His republic ; 
Georgia has capped the rebuff given ! 
by various republics; it divlared it- ; 
self independent on April 19^1. | 
The largely bloodless upsurge in i 
Eastern EXirope in the course of a few ■ 
months in 1989-90 was a historic ' 
event. It marked a distinct setback to ' 
Communism and a triumph of ' 


democracy It was Mr Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachov who unintentionally set the 
ball rolling through his Perestroika 
and Glasnost; these concepts are 
mostly responsible for the demo¬ 
cratic winds that have changed the 
face of Europe. 

Mr Gorbachov was widely 
hailed as '"Man of the Decade", the 
"Boldest man in world politics 
today "and saviour of the Soviet 
people. In a short time he built 
bridges with the West, fiis all-round 
success and continuance at the top is 
earnestly desired by the USA, Britain 
and other countries But the recent 
setbacks have shattered his dreams ol 
establishing a mighty, fully united 
Super [\iwer. 

An earnest political reloriner 
right from his early years, Mr Cior- 
bachov reaffirmed his pledges on 
March 15,1990, when he was elected, 
by secret ballot, the Sin'iet Union's 
lirst Executive President Me ac¬ 
quired sweeping powers, vested in 
the new office, to push through radi¬ 
cal reforms and maintain civil peace. 

I le took a pledge to use these powers 
not for self-glorificatK>n but (or the 
interests of the country and the 
people 

Addressing the Congress of 
People's IX^puties, Mr Gorbachov 
said It was his sacred duty to use the 
powers to attain concord, mutual 
respect, civil peace and harmony. The 
assurance came in the wake of in¬ 
creasing inler-ethnic violence and 
warnings of a civil war. 

Through Perestroika (restnictur- 
ing of the entire administration as 
well as the socio-economic set-up of 
the Soviet Union) and Glasnost 
(openness of the Government and 
end of secrecy) Mr Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachov hoped to bring about a major 
revolution in the country. These con¬ 
cepts and the reforms they envisaged 
were initially welcomed by the 
people who were eager for a change 


from the old Leninism and Stalinism. 
The world admired his statesman¬ 
ship and vision; but at home he found 
himself neck deep in problems—na¬ 
tional, ethnic, social and economic. 

Lithuania recently declared inde¬ 
pendence and Communists of all 
hues were trounced in elections. The 
results of the voting in the Soviet 
heartland, the Slav republics of Rus¬ 
sia, Byelorussia and Ukraine, indi¬ 
cate the growing unpopularity of the 
Communists. 

Until recently, Mr Ciorbachov 
had every reason to look back on his 
lile and career with a sense of salis- 
taction and accomplishment. But his 
own future, as well as that of the 
Soviet Union, looks uncertain 

rhe social, economic and politi¬ 
cal turbulence was not set in motion 
I by the daring reforms President Gor- 
; bachov initiated when he became 
i Ck^ieral Secretary of the Soviet Com- 
I munist party in March, 1985, and 
! about some of which he now appears 
I to be having second thoughts. The 
: morass into which the Soviet 
I economy has slipped came about 
i long before Ciorbachov took charge 
I and is the cumulative result of plan- 
I ning, production and management 
I failures over the years, indeed 
I decades. But it is Mr Ciorbachov's in- 
1 itiatives to try and put things right 
j that have brought the churning-up to 
I the surface. 

There has been another twist in 
history. The West, particularly the 
U.S.A. and Britain (Mrs Thatcher ad- 
I mired him earnestly) desires the sur- 
I vi val and succt'ss of Mr Gorbachov as 
the most powerful leader the Kremlin 
has had in the past decade or two. 
President George Bush, as well as his 
right-hand American officials, espe¬ 
cially Mr James Baker, the Secretary 
of State, de.scribe Mr Gorbachov as a 
man of vision, of remarkable courage 
and deserving of full support of the 
entire world. They find he is flexible 
and amenable to reason, not rigid 
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and needlessly tough like some of his j 
predecessors. 

II. Critical Battle and 
Dilemma 

R Gorbachov is a man of vision, 
but somehow he did not en* 
visage the mt)st critical battle he is 
now waging, because of the disil¬ 
lusionment with his policies, the bit¬ 
ter opposition by influential leaders 
like Mr Yeltsin, the imminent 
economic collapse, the mixed result 
of the national relerendiim in which 
more than half the republics reliist\l 
to participtite and the adverse factors 
that have shaken him beyond 
measure. The domestic crisis he now 
faces is of unparalleled magnitude. 
Many people, both inside and out¬ 
side the Soviet Union, have begun to 
wonder whether he can survive for 
verv long, despite his tenacity and 
determination. 

In two respects Mr (iorbachov 
dlifers from his predecessors m of¬ 
fice These help to explain why he has 
chosen to go about turning the Soviet 
Union upside down and inside out 
with such vig(Hir and conviction 
One IS th.it he represents a totally 
new political generation. His rise in 
record time has been mostly through 
parly apparatus, starting with his 
joining the Communist Party in 1^52 
while he was a student at Moscow 
University. 

I lis whole career has taken shape 
in the posl-Slalin era. He had been in 
the party only a year or .so when | 
Stalin ihed He had nothing to do 
with the famous purges; he had 
neither denounced nor been 
denounced by anyone. The first party 
congress he went to was the 22nd in 
1961, when de-Stalinisation was car¬ 
ried even further, and in the open, 
than at the historic 20th session in 
1956, when it was initiated in camera. 
In other words, Gorbachov grew in 
the party unmarked by the guilt of 
the Stalinist era. This has given him 
an unfettered approach to structural 
reform. The winds of democratisa- 
tion that have blown across Eastern 
Europe and which the Soviet Union 
is too weak and economically over¬ 
extended to prevent are swc'cping 
through the Soviet Union itself, not 
least the Baltic States (Latvia, 


Lithuania, Estonia), Gec^rgia, the Rus¬ 
sian republic and elsewhere. I low far 
will they be allowed to go in their 
democratic self-assertion? Will the 
Soviet Union, as we know' it, cea.se to 
be? Will ''Yeltsimsm", a much more 
radically reformist movement than 
Gorbachov's and headed by the 
President of the Russian federation, 
who has emerged as Ciorbachov's 
chief rival, triumph? Or will it be sup¬ 
pressed in a Soviet reversion to 
authoritarianism^ The Russian 
federation, the most pow'erful ot the 
Soviet Union's 15 republics, is to seek 
membership of the U N and other 
international bodies Mr Yeltsin has 
pointed out- it is illogical that the 
Soviet republics of Ukraine and 
ByeU>russia are U N. members while 
the largest republic of Russia is not 
Mr Gorbachov has already 
shown in Lithuania that he is not 
averse to wielding the big slick. This 
has exposed him to charges of dic¬ 
tatorship I le IS as much ii creature ot 
the system as its staunchest critic 

His dilemma now' is lh.it having 
started out as a reformer he is laced 
with the prospect ot presiding over 
the lK|uidatiop of the Soviet empire 
According to the Soviet Internal 
Economic and Political Studies Direc¬ 
tor, 'The economic situation is getting 
woi-se and worse, an explosion may 
occur soon." 

III. New Soviet Treaty 

R ESPECr f(^r human rights would 
become the "most important 
principle" unifying the l'^ Soviet 
republics under a draft union treaty. 
The proposed treaty published m 
March 8 this year, is the cornerstone 
of Mr Gorbachov's efforts to hold the 
country together. It has been tenta¬ 
tively approved by eight ot the 15 
republics but is opposed by six 
I others. The seventh, Azerbaijan, has 
I accepted some but not all of the 
! provisions. The treaty is aimed at 
preventing the country's break-up by 
giving the 15 republics wode 
autonomy, including the right to 
direct diplomatic relations with 
foreign States but under a single 
foreign policy. The draft stresses that 
each republic which is a party to the 
treaty is a si^vereign State with the 
right to freely secede from the unuMi 
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according to the procedure estab¬ 
lished by the parties. 

The draft vests 10 subjects, in¬ 
cluding defence and control of the 
armed forces and foreign policy, with 
the union (centre) But that document 
appears unlikely to satisfy the 
demands for sovereignty that have 
been made by many of the republics, 
including Georgia and the Baltic 
States of Lithuania, Latvia and Es¬ 
tonia 

While the draft treaty makes 
senue concessions, it says the central 
government will retain control over 
the armed forces, foreign policy, the 
national budget, foreign trade, law 
enforcement, space research and 
communications In other areas, the 
draft treaty calls for direct election of 
the President and a limit of two con¬ 
secutive fue-year terms At present 
the 2,250-member Congress of 
People's Deputies ehvts the Presi¬ 
dent, and there is no limit on terms of 
office. 

The treaty enshrines many c)f the 
reforms that Mr Gorbachov has made 
since assuming power in 1985, in¬ 
cluding freedom of religion and ob¬ 
servance of civil riglils On the 
sensitive question of how much 
power rej^ublics should have, the 
propt)sed Irealv contains some con¬ 
cessions It guarantees republics a 
share of hard currency earnings from 
sales c>f gold and mineral resources, 
a IK) wing them to establish direct 
diplom.itic ties with foreign 
countries 

Powers of units: 1 he draft 
stipulates that the signatories to the 
treaty shall vest with the union 
(centre) the following powders- 

'lb defend the sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of the union and 
its constituent republics; to ensure 
security of the union, to establish and 
guard the State border of the union, 
change the border vv^ith the consent of 
the concerned republic. 

To organise defence and control 
of the armed forces of the union, in¬ 
terior and railway troops, declare 
w ar and sign peace treaties, to control 
diTence enterprises and organisa¬ 
tions relating to the deveU)pmenl .ind 
production of arms and armaments. 

To pursue the unum's foreign 
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policy, represent it in relations with 
other States and international or¬ 
ganisations, sign international 
treaties, coordinate foreign policy ac - 
tivities of the union and its con¬ 
stituent republics; to regulate foreign 
economic activities within the 
powers of the union. 

To control space research, the na¬ 
tional communications and inlorma- 
tions systems To supervise 
compliance with th(' Sovii‘t constitu¬ 
tion and laws, promulgate laws on 
issues within the competence of the 
union, pass fundamental laws on is¬ 
sues agrecxl with the republics. 

The draft retains Russian as the I 
Stale language of the union and Mos- j 
cow as the capital Mie Unic^n is to be 
open for membership to other sove¬ 
reign States recognising this treaty 
The decision on acimitting new mem¬ 
bers to the union shall be made with 
the consent of the parties to the treaty. 

But it evades many of the key 
questions dividing Mr Gorbachov 
and his chief political rival, Mr 
Yeltsin. It does not .specify, for ex¬ 
ample, how tax revenues and owner¬ 
ship of natural resources will be 
shared between the republics and the 
central government. Despite Mr 
Yeltsin's objections, the Russian 
republic has tentatively agrcvd to the 
draft, along with seven others. The 
SIX republics that have refused to par¬ 
ticipate in drafting the treaty are Lat¬ 
via, Lithuania, Lstonia, Georgia, 
Armenia and Moldavia. 

End of WARSAW Pact: Foreign 
and Defence Ministers from the six 
Warsaw Pact countries on Febmary 
25 signed an accord l(^ formally dis¬ 
solve the organisation's military role. 
The accord dismantled the integratcxl 
military command structure of the al¬ 
liance created in 1^55 as the Soviet 
Bloc's rejoinder to NATC^. 

rhe SIX members—Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Romania and the Soviet Union—in¬ 
dicated that the Warsaw Pact will 
continue to exist as a political or¬ 
ganisation for at least another year. 

The Czechoslovak F'oreign Mini¬ 
ster said that the Warsaw Pact is like¬ 
ly to be completely dissolved in 1992 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hun¬ 
gary, lately joincxi by Bulgaria and 


Romania, have all been calling (since 
November, 1990) for the scrapping of 
the alliance's military role The first 
three countries, having recently 
embraced democratic reform after 
decades of sticialism, hive increas¬ 
ingly regarded the pact as an obstacle 
to good relations with Western 
Liirope. 

Both the Warsaw Pact and NATO 
are offsprings of the Cold War that 
started after World War 11. Fhe 
"Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation 
and Mutual Assistance", sigiuxi in 
Warsaw by the Soviet Union and her 
seven East European allies (Albania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, East Germany, 
Romania, Poland and Czechi^s- 
lovakia) on May 14,1955, followed by 
just nine days the ratification of the 
Western European Unxm that made 
West Cjermany a sovereign State and 
admitted her to NATO. The North 
Atlantic Treaty had been signed six 
years earlier by the USA, Canada, 

I Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, the 
I Netherlands, Luxembourg, Den- 
[ mark, Norway, Iceland and Portugal 
1 with Greece and Turkey joining in 
1952. The Warsaw Pact was not so 
much a direct answer to NATO as ^ 
such, but to a NATO that included j 
Cjermany. | 

It IS one of history's little ironies 
that within months of the reunifica- ' 
tion of East and West Ciermany, i 
which inevitably means a CkTmany 
j Stronger than ever before, the once 
' fearful nations of Eastern Europe and 
! the Soviet Union should be moving 
j full steam ahead to wind up the or- 
I ganisation they had created essential- 
I ly to protect themselves from a 
j resurgent Germany. 

I IV. Military crackdowns 

T HRC^UC.H a emsader lor peace 
and an earnest reformer deter- i 
I mined to bring about a structural 
j reformer in a democratic way, Mr 
! Ciorbachov is not opposed to the use 
i of force when he finds that the unity 
I and democracy he wishes to establish 
I are gravely endangered by the winds 
I of separatism. This is evident from 
! the sharp crackdown on the rebel- 
I lious republic of Lithuania in January 
j this year. In the Baltics the future of 
I President C^iorbachov and the Soviet 
Union was at stake. So "Gorby" came 
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down heavily on the independence 
movements in Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. He despatched his special 
"Black Beret" forces to these ter¬ 
ritories to suppress democratically 
elected governments that had 
emerged as a result of his own politi¬ 
cal reforms. 

The crackdown in Lithuania not 
merely aroused strong feelings in the 
i three Baltic republics but also set off 
alarm bells in many Western capitals, 
especially Washington, which has 
I urged Moscow to abandon attempts 
at intimidation and to re-open 
: negotiations with the Baltic 
I republics. Earlier attempts to 
i negotiate with Lithuania after a two- 
month economic embargo imposed 
I on it by Moscow brought the republic 
to its knees failed. Mr Ciorbachov 
seemed determined to ensure respect 
for the Constitution. At slake is his 
survival and also the future of the 
process he so boldly set in motion 

Baltics' Plea to U.N.: On 
January 14,1991, the Russian leader, 
Mr Boris Yeltsin, and the Presidents 
of the three rebel Soviet Baltic 
republics appealed to the U.N. 
Secretary-General to call an emergen¬ 
cy international conference on the 
Baltic problem. In a joint declaration, 
the four presidents appealed "to all 
the States of the world...to resolutely 
denounce acts of armed violence 
against the autonomy of the Baltic 
States and their peaceful 
population". 

Mr Gorbachov's aim was to help 
the pro-Moscow communists in 
Lithuania wrest power from the 
separatist government formed there. 
These communists found it ex¬ 
pedient to operate under the label of 
"National Salvation Committee". 

Although Mr Gorbachov has 
every reason to be perturbed by the 
I poor response to the annual call-up in 
many parts of the country and par¬ 
ticularly in the Baltic republics, the 
paratroopers' ruthless action indi- 
I cated a deliberate policy to end the 
conciliation pursued by Mr Gor¬ 
bachov as a means of meeting the 
separatist threat and to opt, instead, 
for repression. Mr Gorbachov was 
threatened by chaos on the one hand 
and the hardline Communists^ bid to 
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return to dictatorship on the other. | 
The upsurge of local nationalised j 
does pose a problem for the Kremlin, i 
After all, Lithuania, Latvia, and Ls- 1 
tonia were seized by Stalin in 1940 as | 
a part of a dirty deal with I litler and j 
were not m the Soviet Union at its I 
inception 

Close on the heels of the crack¬ 
down by Soviet troops on Lithuania 
came the military attack on the Baltic 
republic of Latvia whose Govern¬ 
ment and Parliament were then dis¬ 
solved. There were also pro-Soviet 
demonstrations in the capital of the 
third Baltic Republic of Estonia, call¬ 
ing for strikes to bring down the 
Republ ica n government. Ihe 
pointers are ominous; conservative 
forces in the Soviet Union are resort¬ 
ing to harsh measures to lame all 
three rebellious republics. 

There were hostile reactions in 
Western capitals against the Soviet 
leaders' military action against the 
Baltic States. Some even talked of 
sanctions against Moscow. One result 
of the reaction was the rethinking 
about economic aid to Moscow. The 
planned Big-Two summit in Moscow 
(Eeb. 11-13, 1991) was abandoned. 

Curbs on Soviet army urged: 

Eormer Soviet h’oreign Minister 
Shevardnad/.e warned on April 3, 

1991, that the Soviet military must be 
"kept in its place He had evidently ! 
in mind the danger of a dictatorial 
regime using the army to suppress 
the people's liberties. He had 
resigned on December 20 with a 
warning that communist hard-liners I 
were pushing his country towards 
dictatorship. In an interview he said: 
"Reactionary forces are on the rise in 
the Soviet Union. They present the i 
greatest danger." | 

Mr Shevardnadze said Soviet 
political powers are currently "as 
good as paralysed" and urged the 
creation of a "government based on 
national understanding and 
reconciliation". But he also said Mr 
Gorbachov "still has a chance" to see 
his reforms through. 

V. Failure of Perestroika 

T was in the spring of 1985, six 
years ago, that Mr Gorbachov in¬ 
itiated his favourite programme of 
reforms, but from the standpoint of 


the common man's daily life the | 
laudable aims have not succeeded 
Prices of fcx)d products and clothing i 
have gone up by 100-200 per cent, j 
black market has increased, leading i 
to a sharp increase in crime and eth- | 
me tension, mistrust between central ! 
authorities and the republics has also ! 
grown and the danger of a scKial ex- i 
plosion is now greater owing to a , 
shortage of food and imminent un- j 
employment But economists, ^ 
sociologists and MPs predict that the ! 
really hard times are still ahead, talk¬ 
ing not only of inflation but I'ven 
hyper-inflalion and an utter 
economic collapse. 

The economic breakdown, the ! 
degradation of power and also the 
j ceaseless rivalry of leaders, the 
! Governments' failure to stabilise the 
situation even at the current level of 
stagnation are all causing anxiety 
Presidential decrevs are passed, the 
government is busy effecting 
decentralisation of the economy, and 
a partial monetary reform—the 
withdrawal of the biggest bank notes, 
the main instrument of the shadow 
economy—was carried out the other 
day. In its turn, parliament passes one 
law after another in order to create 
judicial grounds for a market 
economy. 

But all these measures, sensible 
for the government but inad(X]uate 
for the radicals, seem to be "falling 
into emptinL'ss". The Soviet economy, 
like a dying man, fails to react either 
to small or potent doses of 
medicines 

The main reason for the ineffec¬ 
tiveness of these measures is the com¬ 
plete paralysis ot power nationwide. 
Even if Mr Gorbachov and Mr Yeltsin 
hold out their hands to each other 
and end the destructive stniggle lor 
! leadership, the result of their joint et- 
i forts would not be much blotter What 
1 matters today is not even leadership, 

I but the structures of power Before 
Perestroika was launcht d, the C’i»m- 
munist parly had been the main load¬ 
carrying structure, in both politics 
and economics. Discipline, a strict 
hierarchy, a system of terror and the 
unreserved subordination of low- 
level structures to the centre some¬ 
how made the heavy wheels of the 
totalitarian machine rotate. 


The availability of a wealth of 
natural resources and, consequently, 
the possibility to sell oil, gas, timber, 
gold and diamonds abroad, helped 
maintain the people's living stand¬ 
ards at a minimum acceptable level. 
The all-embracing system of 
propaganda, in which millions of 
party officials were involved, created 
an illusion of "general prosperity". 
Perestroika blew up the illusion, but 
the dissatisfaction and disappoint¬ 
ment, which had accumulated over 
the decades, proved to bt* directed 
against the Communist Party. 

The force of discontent was so 
great that the party, with its member- 
! ship of 19 million, ftiund itself actual- 
: ly discredited and relinquished one 
I position after another Accused of 
I bringing the country to the verge of 
I ruin, the C'PSU had to quit the cor- 
I ridors ol economic piwer. 
j But even parliament and the 
I numerous political groups which 
! emergtxJ on the wave of pluralism 
I only created an illusion of democratic 
j administration. All the reformatory 
I impulses did not go beyond the con¬ 
fines of Moscow and several large 
cities, where democrats had a 
majority in local bodies of authority. 
The old authority, having lost pres¬ 
tige, \«/as inactive, whik‘ a new one 
did not arise or proved ineffective. 
The crisis deepened still further. 

I The cause of many disappoint- 
I ments lies in that Perestroika has 
; failed to bear fruit The leaders mis- 
I calculated in their hope that the 
; reforms lauiu hed could he carried 
I out painlessly But it is loo early to 
, describe the Perestroika strategy as a 
failure I’he hope for the transition to 
: a market economy freed from ideol¬ 
ogy would have been impos.sible 
without Perestroika, which has 
created a new political and idcxilogi- 
cal climate within the society. 
Perestroika is laying in the proct'ss of 
intense struggle against the or- 
ihodoxos of "war communism", the 
foundation for a law-based State and 
parliamentary democracy Peres¬ 
troika has also given rise to Cilasnost, 
, which is currently replacing political 
1 pluralism. In other words, Pe*- 
i restroika is in the throes of creating a 
I political and legislative set-up for a 
' future society. This will take time. But 
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even in the crilictil sitUcUion, 
Perestroikii has not reliiuiuishc’d the 
main Ihin^ towards winch it has 
moved all through the past six vi'ars, 
the idea of a market c*conomv 

VI. Soviet Referendum 

RFSIDliN'r Ciorhachov, his areh 
rival Boris Yeltsin, and millions ot 
Soviet citizens voted on March 17 to 
decide the future of the USSR in an 
unprecedented referendum hoy- 
colted by six republics and plagued 
by doubts about the utility of its out¬ 
come. The issue was "Whether or not 
to preset ve USSR as a renewed 
federation ot equal sovereign 
republics', guaranteeing freedom of 
nationalitv and human rights in 
Lithuania, Latvia, Hstonia Cleorgia 
and Armenia 

Mr Ci’orbachov said after voting 
that on the strength of the results of 
the referendum, the minority should 
obey the majority But Mr Yeltsin 
repeated his charge that Mr ("lor- 
bachov "wanted tt^ preserve the sys¬ 
tem, the huge bureaucratic and 
power appiiratus of the CI’SU'' 

I he total number of voters was 
around 2(X) million, with the boycot¬ 
ting six republics accounting for K) 
per cent of the electorate. C')f about 
200 million Soviets who voted, more 
than HO per cent voted 'yes', that is, in 
favour of preserving the Soviet 
Union as a single State. Iindorsed by 
the Supreme Soviet, the referendum 
had a catch. The result was entirely 
dependent on the people's vote 
rather than the vote of the con¬ 
stituent republics, because the vote 
was counted te>r the Soviet Union as 
a whole, rather than according to dif¬ 
ferent republics. Russians and other 
nationalities put a check on the 
desire to secede of some ethnic 
groups. 

What IS particularly important 
for Mr Gorbachov is the outcome 
from the Central Asian republics. 
These republics had the highest turn¬ 
out and the voters gave an absolute 
majority for the Union. Mr 
Gorbachov's policy of giving more 
pow'er to local bosses was vindicated 
as also his religious liberalism Uk¬ 
raine, with the longest and the 
bloodiest nationalist movement, 
voted in favour of an integrated 
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Union The Ukraine voter also sup¬ 
ported a republican clause which 
said that Ukraine joins the Union on 
the basis of its sovereignty declara¬ 
tion 1 his declaration calls for a 
separate army, curiency and 
economic system. But having Uk¬ 
raine on his side is a tremendous 
boost tor Mr Gorbachov. 

Interestingly, the results from 
Russia enable both Mr Gorbachov 
and his bitter critic, Boris Yeltsin, to 
claim victory. Russians voted for the 
. Union, as also for an executive 
presidency, that was part of the 
republican referendum and Mr 
Yeltsin's platform. Russians, and not 
. the Russian Parliament, will now 
; elect their President. Moldavia, C leor- 
, gia and Armenia declared boycott of 
j the referendum. But in all these 
; republics, ethnic minorities voted 
, overw'helmingly in support of the 
Union. In multi-ethnic Moscow, 46 
per cent of the vote was against 
I preserving the Union Despite gain- 
I ing the support of the majority, Mr 
I Gorbachov still faces considerable 
opposition. 

Several analysts described the 
I referendum results as "mixed", 
tht)ugh it was generally positive Mr i 
I Gorbachov's apprehensions arise 
! from the fact that with the thnv Baltic 
: and three Caucasian republics stay- 
' ing out of the referendum, except for 
; a negligible minority of voters, the 
: poll w'as at best partial Larlier this 
year, the Baltic States voted for mde- 
i pendence in tlieir own referendums. 

; Under the Gorbachov plan they can | 
I secede, but only after going through 
a complicated proeexiure which they 
see as a recipe for the indefinite defer- 
I ment of their freedom. They have 
' even doubted the validity of the 
I referendum on the ground that the 
question was slanted to prompt the 
response the "Gorbachovites" 
i wanted. 

In Russia, where Mr Yeltsin 
I wants more radical reform, the elec- 
I torate called for a directly elective Ex- 
j ecutive Presidency for the Russian 
' republic (Yeltsin will certainly get it). 
Mr Clorbachov has been alarmexi by 
this development. No less alarming 
for him IS the Ukraine verdict in 
, favour of union only on the basis of 
1 its sovereignty declaration. In Mos- 



I cow the voters want the mayor to be 
i chosen directly. In l.eningrad Russia 
and Kiev in the Ukraine, the union 
plan was not endorsed. This 
variegated result suggests that the 
union can be preserved only at the 
cost ol structural changes which the 
hardliners will not accept. Mr CJor- 
bachov has to tread carefully be¬ 
tween these radically liberal and 
ultra-conservative forces if he is to 
keep his job, prevent the Soviet 
Union from breaking up and avert a 
civil war. 

VII. Impact on India 

T ill’, entire Western world desires 
that Mr Gorbachov should sur¬ 
vive the crisis and succeed in im¬ 
plementing his programmes; the 
alternative is too confusing and I'ven 
frightening to imagine India has a 
special reason to wish Mr Gorbachov 
well He has been a Inend and has 
sought to maintain the best of rela¬ 
tions with this country It is another 
matter that during the Cold War 
years, the USSR needed India as 
much as India needed Soviet sup¬ 
port. True, the picture has changed 
since then. 1 he U.S.A.'s pro-Pakistan 
tilt has largely disappeared; the 
strategic importance of Pakistan to 
the U S. and the West has been 
eroded. Though U S. spokesmen still 
assert that Pakistan is a close ally, the 
fact of the matter is that the indispen- 
i sabilily factor is no longer as vital as 
j it used to be. 

Even so, it is good to have a large 
j neighbour as a friend and wcll- 
I wisher. The international situation is 
I fluid; one can never tell when new 
j and unexpected alignments will be 
I made. At present the U.S. professes 
I friendship with India. The two 
; countries have signed several agree- 
' ments on technical matters, but if 
; there is another conflict in the West 
1 Asian and Middle East region, Pakis¬ 
tan may yet emerge as a more de¬ 
pendable ally for the West, despite 
the religious factor and the rise of 
fundamentalism. 

The Indo-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship, 1971, the sheet-anchor of 
i the relationship betw'een the two 
countries, is to be renewed later this 
year. 
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Manifestoes: Lollipops for 
Everyone 


Elcclion nmnifcstocs, prepared with ' 
much effort and labour, are high-aound- 
in^ promises, nothinif more These 
elaborate declarations of intent almost 
alwai/s disappear into thin air soon after 
the poll verdicts are announced; at the 
next election they are brushed up, made 
up-to-date to suit the new conditions in 
the country They a^ain leather dust in 
party files 

P ARTY manifestoes are regardCHi 
as indispensable at election time; 
without them a political party's 
programme remains unpublicised 
and almost unknown to the voters to 
whom it appeals for support. Oral 
assurances are soon forgotten (in 
many cases they are meant to be, be¬ 
cause the tall pnimises arc gei'ierally 
impracticable and have a dream-like, 
visionary character). In highly ad¬ 
vanced countries, such as the USA, 
Brit.un and France, where the elec¬ 
torate is fully literate, the poll 
manifestoes are read and carefully 
studied. Taken together with the per¬ 
sonality and the charisma of the can¬ 
didate concerned, these poll planks 
are supposed to determine the voting 
trends and prove decisive m shaping 
victory or defeat. 

In a largely illiterate country 
such as India, however, the election 
manifestoes, though impre.ssive in 
length and content, seldom prove 
decisive. They are mostly ignored or 
kept on the shelves for some time 
before being discarded and thrown 
into the waste-paper basket. In fact, 
they remain largely unread; a glance 
at the handy summary published in 
newspapers is considered enough to 
get an idea of what they contain. The 
cynic who commented that election 
manifesU^es are among the classic in¬ 
stances of "love's labour lost" was 
not wrong. Nothing is lost if manifes¬ 
toes are not read; one might as well 
utilise the time in more rewarding 


exercises. 

In cases when' the manifesto has 
been issued by a party wduch has en¬ 
joyed a long or short spell o/ power, 
the question is rightly posed, why j 
didn't the party implement all these i 
pledges when it had the opportunity i 
and why has it stressexJ the urgency ! 
of the constructive plans now? To this i 
poser they have no convincing i 
answer. They merely point to the dif- i 
ficulties they had to face during their ! 
stay in office, and they blame the op- i 
position parties for not cooperating i 
in implementing the ambitious ! 
programmes. But that is mere 
hypocrisy and deception. Anyway, 
the promises are renewed and greater 
stress is laid on pertormance rather 
than promise and rhetoric. No parly 
admits its failures but each assures i 
heaven on earth if it is returned to 
power. 

Lengthiest Promise List: The 
battle of the hustings to be fought 
after a few weeks, the lengthiest 
manifesto has been issued by the | 
largest political parly—the Congress- ; 
1. The manifesto covers every field | 
and every section of the 32-crore j 
voters. The party was beaten squart*- i 
ly in the November, 1989, election It ^ 
v/as allegedly responsible for many | 
cases of corruption at low and high i 
levels, involving even Ministers and | 
their minions. The National Front 
promised a clean government and 
the appellation of "Mr Clean", which 
was earlier attached by many people ' 
to Mr Rajiv Gandhi, was transferrcxl ! 
to Mr VP Singh of the Janata Dal-letl 
National Front, who successfully ex¬ 
ploited the acts of omission and com¬ 
mission under the Congress-1 
Government. 

This time, for a change, corrup¬ 
tion is not the principal issue or even 
one of the main issues of the poll bat¬ 
tle. The much-spoken-of issue is : 


! "stability" of the administration. 

I Such stability, it is argued, is virtually 
impossible when there is no single 
party capable, on its own strength, of 
forming and running the govern¬ 
ment. Ramshackle coalitions, it is em¬ 
phasised with much justification in 
the context of the 11-month National 
Front regime under the leadership of 
the Raja of Mand and its successor— 
the four-month jD(S) ministry under 
the leadership of Mr Chandra Shek¬ 
har, especially because of the "sup¬ 
port from outside" by a large party. 
Such support can be, and m fact has 
been, wholly undependable. The 
slightest pretext suffices to bring 
i about the Government's downfall, 

I with ulterior motives. 

In a bid to appease all sections of 
the electorate without offending any 
of them, the (T^ngress manifesto fol¬ 
lows the middle path, assures a fair 
I deal foi every section of the com¬ 
munity, every caste, ewry religion, 
both men and women. All forms of 
extremism are carefully avoided, 
militarism and militants are severely 
tondemned Ihe fullest stress is laid 
on unity and integrity of the country 
and every possible opportunity 
utilised to promote nationalism 
while deploring all mcives, overt and 
covert, which endanger nationalism 
and promote secessiomsm. The Na¬ 
tional iVont IS accused of encourag¬ 
ing discordant elements and thus 
jtHipardising the forces of unity for 
which, the C\)ngress claims, it fought 
Ihnmghout its tenure in office. A tell¬ 
tale instance is quoted, four Congress 
Frime Ministers in 40 years and 4 
non-Congress Prime Ministers in 4 
years including the Iwo-vear period 
of the post-Emergency regime of the 
Janata Party (Mr Morarji Desai and 
Mr Charan Singh). 

The Congress takes due note of 
the ugly happenings during the VP 


■ 
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Singh rt'gimo on th«' issue’ of M.inddl 
report implemenlnlion While iK- 
cepling the principle ol reservtilions, 
the party seeks to bring in the 
economic st.Uiis I.uIof I his is olv 
vioiisly an unexceplion.ibli' .inti <i 
fine balancing aet st.iiul, how l.ir i( is 
implemented remains to se’e ii Of 
course iheC’ongress is out to woo the 
minorities, the Sclietliiled C astes and 
Tribes, the Muslims and others 

It has not gone far enough to en 
sure the lull support of llu’se si’ctions 
of the commuMitv It has, liovvever, 
evolvi’d a fair formula on tiu’ i|mi's- 
tion of Kam [anambhoomi and b.ibri 
Masjid bv stating th.il the ptirtv 
stands for the s//////s (juo as on August 
15, 1^47 Similarlv, the soiialist 
stance, which was oiue a prominent 
feature of COngress poluv is no 
longer in favour, on the otiiei hand, 
the process ot [invatisation is ac¬ 
cepted. 

riie most distinguishing leature 
of the congress manifesto is its time- 
bcnind programnu’ loi fulfilling its 
electoral commitments. 1 he dead- , 
lines fixed for import.mt reforms (100 , 
days in some c.ises, 1000 ilavs in 
others) are obviously designed to win . 
ovc’r the voters, but of tliem all the 
least reassuring is to offset the soar¬ 
ing inflation. Inflation is in many 
ways extremely difficult to counter m 
a democracy where dictatorial 
measures such as c’xtremc' punish¬ 
ment for certain oflencvs is nilc'd out ' 

National ITont's Commitments: 
The newly formed National 1 ronl- | 
Left alliance, which is confidc’nt of 
winning both the rightist and leftist 
elements, has put forth a more down- 
to-earth manifesto, promising ''a bet¬ 
ter tomorrow" for the dow n-trodden 
v\4th more jobs, more drinking water 
facilitu’s and more bread rather than 
jam. The cc>mbme has laiincheci a 
scathing attack on the Congress and 
the BJl* for "dividing the nation along 
caste and communal line’s" (Man- 
dalising the country, for instance) 
and playing up the communal carci 
(Kam lemple issue) 1 he NF has 
promised to bring about a social and 
economic change 

rhe Nation.ll 1 rout chose Dr 
Ambedkar's birUi centenary for 
holding a mass rally in New Delhi. Dr 


y\mbc‘dk.ir's divams, Mr VP Singh 
said, would lie fulfilled if the NF-Left 
.illiance was retiirnc'd to power. Not a 
single paise, he alleged, had been 
takc’n from the capitalists to improve 
I lie plight of the poor. "When the 
poor spend their own money to 
travel all the vwiy to reach Delhi for 
the’ rally, history is bound to be 
chang,i‘d " The poor anci the dowm- 
frodden would no longer beg for 
relief but would rule the country, Mr 
\'V Singh declared. 

Blaming others for hindering the 
implementation of the Mandal 
Report on which the Janata Dal was 
very keen, the National hront leader 
contended that the other parties 
wanted to ensure that the gap be¬ 
tween the haves and the have-nots 
remains "for their own political 
gam' Me also stressed the impor 
lance of doing the needful for mil¬ 
lions ot the rural youth, at prc’sent 
only the urbiin youth were being at¬ 
tended to 

rile trencJ of the poll negotiations 
with the Shahi Imam—Muslim can¬ 
didates from Muslim-majority areas ! 
and the number ol candulates tocon- 
loim to the Muslim population etc. 
smack of communal eU’ctorates of 
British days and mcHicate to what ex¬ 
tent political parties arc* prepared to 
go m till’ bid to create vote banks for 
their own benefit. Principles of 
secularism etc .ire thrown to the 
winds in this wooing game 

B.j.P/s Assurances: 4 he B|P, ; 
w4iich won the battle tor the Lotus , 
elc^ction symbol and commiltc'd itself i 
to till’ construction ol the Ram , 
Temple in all circumstances, j 
Nationalism versus p.seudo , 
secularism is th(’ party's mam poll | 
plank. It seeks a verdict on "competi- ! 
tive minoritism". It seeks justice for i 
all, and promises to usher in a new ' 
political culture to give a swniicshi ' 
direction to the polity. Its notable plea 
IS for "I Jindutva", and it banks on a 
"saffron sea". 

The C'PM and the CPI have out¬ 
lined an apparently logical and 
reasonably good political structure 
for the country. The CPM deplores 
the deep, all-round crisis and out¬ 
lines (like some of the other parties) 
the patent dangers to the unity and 
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integrity of the country; it accuses the 
Congress of mismanagement of the 
country's economic and political af¬ 
fairs It conveniently glosses over the 
fact that in the 1991 election anti-Con- 
gressism is not a plank though it was 
the case in 1989. The Leftists rightly 
condemn the communal slogans and 
confrontations for which certain 
religion-based parties are respon¬ 
sible. 

1 he only parly which is contest¬ 
ing the elections with secessionism as 
the main plank is the Akali Dal. The 
Simranjit Singh Mann party intends 
to fight on the basis of "azadi" and 
self-determination for the Sikhs and 
sovereignty of "Khalislan". Mr Mann 
seeks an independent sovereign Sikh 
St.ite, a UN-spemsored referendum 
for the Sikhs in Punjab to enable them 
to decide whether they wish to live in 
India or secede. 

Although the Akali Dal intends 
to participate in the elections, the par- 
licipation would be "the first step 
towards formation of a Sikh State". 

He stressed, how'ever, that his party 
would adopt peaceful means to at¬ 
tain the goal of a sovereign State. He 
went to the extent of saying that 
"there would be no peace in South 
Asia until the Sikhs are given their 
due". 

Mr Mann has thus revealed his 
hand, posing a challenge to both the 
Flection C ommission (which must 
take note of the secessionist demand 
and the implicit violation of the Con¬ 
stitution) and to the Government 
(which is bound to maintain the unity 
and integrity of the country). The call 
for "Khalislan" and the move to 
make the establishment of Khalistan 
as a poll plank undeniably flout the 
provisions of Representa’^ion of the 
IVople Act, according to which it is 
obligatory to swear loyalty to the 
Constitution. 

The Election Commission and 
the Government have undertaken to 
ensure a fair, free and peaceful poll, 

I but if (as happened in Punjab in the 
j 1989 Lok Sabha election), there is in- 
I timidalion of voters by militants and 
I booth capturing, what would be- 
I come of the oft-repeated as- 
I suranee? 
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UN Now Irrelevant? 


An unfortunate develo/nnnit in the | 
inteniationul arena /.s the incremun^ ! 
trend to treat the UN as a subsenuent 1 
ori^^amsation which, accordini^ to the j 
US. undei lured anus, should serve the ' 
interests of the supreme poivers and not j 
those of humanitif in general "7'o hell | 
with the UN" was a typical comment by I 
US President Ihibh the latest ' 

adverse development /s Secretaiy of 
State fames Baker's attempt to ed^^e out 
the UN from international parleys for 
peace in West Asia. 

STABLISIIHI) after World War II 
to ensure peace and harmony all 
round, the UN has fallen far below 
the expectations of its founders and 
of the peace-loving humanity in all 
continents. The organisation has 
passed through various phases, at 
times stirring hopes of a really effec¬ 
tive body whose decisions must be 
implemented, and at other limes as a 
wholly ineffective organisation at 
which lengthy debates are held, 
various viewpoints are represenlt'd 
as in a debating society; and then* the 
matters rested. The necessary follow¬ 
up action seldom came, with the 
result that there was widespread dis¬ 
illusionment. The powerful nations 
tended to ignore this body; the 
mightiest even regarded it as a 
nuisance, a time-wasting device 
which can be ignored without sufh*r- 
ing any unfavourable consequence, a 
rebuff or a Ci*nsure. 

A change in the attitude of the 
USA became particularly noticeable 
when the majority of the 1 f:)()-member 
body comprised small Third World | 
nations which mostly disregard the 
assertive trends of the Super Powers. ] 
The US then became not only indif¬ 
ferent but also hostile to the United 
Nations defaulted in the payment of 
Its substantial subscription and at 
one time reduced the world bexly to a 
state of virtual bankruptcy. The | 
Secretary-General had a tough time 
in persuading the Super Powers and 
others to fulfil their financial commit¬ 


ments towards an organisation they 
were at one time so eager to keep 
alive. The expenditure of the UN has 
been heavy, partly because of its 
bloated staff, high salaries and other 
establishment expenditure The 
phase of passivity ended with the 
dramatic developments in the Ciulf in 
August, l^K), and in the subset|uenl 
months 

rhe UN got a new lease of life 
! and suddenly became active as a 
I result of persistent US pressure exer- 
i cised by the world's mightiest and 
I most influential power. In the ^.oiirse 
I of the weeks following the invasion 
i of Kuwait by the power-obsessed 
I and arrogant President of Iraq, Mr 
! Saddam Hussein, the UN Security 
j C’oimcil adopted no fewer than 12 
resolutions (with only a couple of 
small countries voting against), con¬ 
demning the aggression <ind calling 
upon it to quit the territory of its tiny 
neighbour Kuwait The UN was then 
said to have come into its ov/n an 
effective apparatus io maintain pi\u i* 
and solve problems through coopera¬ 
tion and peaceful negotiations. 

On Novt'inber 20, IWO, (hi* UN 
took a drastic step, the f irsl of its kind 
in its history, virtiiallv issuing an ul¬ 
timatum to Iraq to quit Kuwait. The 
resolution cleared the way for a war 
by the allies against Iraq Although it 
was a step towards a full-scale war, 
the resolution was described as a 
major step towards peace 1 he ul¬ 
timatum was Ignored by Iraq, the 
result was a disastrous (though hap¬ 
pily shtirt) war that endc*d alter 4T 
days, on February 2H, 1901. 

How U.S. Treated U.N. The 
events leading to the \v<ir ami to the 
subsc'quent cease-fire are now well 
known. The UN was treated by the 
USA (the Soviet Union has cc'ased to 
throw its weight about because of its 
own donu'slic turmoil that en¬ 
dangered the very existence of the 
country as a socialist union) as a body 
subordinate to it The indications of 


US policy rc*garding the UN came in 
various ways 

First came the disclosure that 
revealed President Bush's line of 
thinking and the disdain with which 
he looked upon the UN. In an inter- i 
view to four Arab newspaper [ 
reporters President Bush revealed on ' 
March l(i, 1991, (about two weeks 
after the end of the hostilities) that he ! 
might have said "To hell with the 
UN" and sent US troops to Irac] 
anyway it the Sc’curitv Council had 
not authorised use resort to force 
against Iraq. The use of force had 
been authoriscxl (though not to the 
extent to which the UN haci inter¬ 
preted it, not onlv to pijsli lrac|i forces 
out ol Kuwait SC) as to restore the 
sovereignty and integrity of that hap¬ 
less entity but also to call repeatedly 
tor ouster of Pn^sident Saddam I lus- 
sein) iindcT rc'scilution No. h7H which 
stated that if the dirc*ctive to Iraq to 
pull out its tcirces from Kuwait was 
not implemented by the fixed dead¬ 
line (january IS, 1991), the UN mem- 
bi'r-Slates could use all necessary 
measures to make Iraq withdraw 
from the illc'gally occupic'd territory. 
So a w,ir by the UN members was 
sanctionc'd 

I hi* words " Id hell with the UN" 
implic'd that the US would have itself 
w.igc'd war, whether the UN mem¬ 
bers had agreed or not In effect, it 
was a clevic'* for compelling the UN 
to comply with the US wishes, "or 
else " Significantly, the US did not 
care evi'n for the Soviet Union which 
had raisc'd objections when the US 
sent multinational forces into Iraq, 
contending that »he UN mandate was 
only to liberat** Kuwait, m^t to libe¬ 
rate Iraq fr'om Mr Saddam Hussein. 

"I le is evil and our cause is right", Mr 
Bush observed, making an incisive 
reference to Mr Saddam I lussein..."it 
IS a question of gcxici and evil " 

Bush's assumptions: I hiis Presi¬ 
dent Bush himself assumed the 
authoritv and power to ciecade what 
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was good and what was evil, instead 
of letting the decision be made by the 
world body. Nor was the view of 
President Mittcrand of France—as 
good and important a permanent 
member of the Security Council as 
the US or any other of the five mem¬ 
bers—that the UN mandate had ter- ; 
minated with the liberation of 
Kuwait and did not extend to the in¬ 
ternal affairs of Iraq. And yet the US ' 
repeatedly interfered in the internal 
affairs of the vanquished country in ; 
defiance of the UN resolutions The 
violation was confirmed when the US 
pressuri.sed the Seiurity Council to 
pass a resolution a few days after the ; 
termination of hostilities directing ! 
Iraq to accord humane treatment to i 
the harassed Kurds who had staged ! 
an abortive revolt against President i 
Saddam Hussein. The use of force , 
against the fleeing Kurd refugees and > 
the tragic plight of thousands who ; 
felt compelled by the Iraqi opprcs- ; 
sion to sec*k shelter in I'urkey and , 
Iran were internal matters of Iraq, but 
the US-sponsored move even op- i 
posed the u.'^e of helicopters and j 
bombers against the rebels i 

President Bush however back¬ 
tracked when the realities of the j 
situation dawned on him; he then ' 
conceded that the question as to who 
should govern Iraq, whether Mr Sad¬ 
dam Hussein or anyone else, was an 
internal affair of the Iraqis, though he 
had already indicated his preference 
There was a widespread suspicion 
that President Bush had been caught 
on the wrong foot. I le did well to 
recognise, though belatedly that the 
UN forum had been wrongly used to 
censure Saddam Hussein Regarding 
the use of various means to quell the 
Kurds' rebellion. After all, the 
methods of tackling an insurgency 
was an internal affair of Iraq and it 
was not part of the UN's functions 
unless it was an issue of basic human 
rights. Surely President Bush was not 
justified in pushing his resolution 
through the ^'curity Council virtual¬ 
ly at the point of the gun. The earlier 
threat of unilateral action if the UN 
did not back his designs showed the 
US and also the UN in poor light— 
the former as an aggressor deter¬ 
mined on defying the UN if and 
when necessary, and the latter for its 


subservience to the US wishes. 

Edging Out the UN: The help¬ 
lessness and irrelevance of the United 
Nations and the majority of the 
Security Council members became 
even more obvious in the rriiddle of 
April, 1991, when US Secretary of 
State james Baker (obviously with the 
prior permission of President Bush) 
tried to edge out the UN from the 
proposed conference on peace in 
West Asia. While the comity of na¬ 
tions, by and large, favoured an inter¬ 
national peace conference on the 
issue of West Asian peace, Mr Baker 
ruled out a major United Nations role 
in this matter. 

The Arab Slates and the Pales¬ 
tinians seek an international peace 
conference involving UN members 
that would assure suppo.t to their 
views. But Israel favours a limited 
regional conference that would not 
bring in the majority of the UN. The 
basic reason is that the majority of the 
UN members are behind the Arabs 
and opposed to the partisan 
demands of Israel whom the UN has 
repeatedly censured for continuing 
Its illegal cK'CLipation of the Arab ter¬ 
ritories—Ca/a Strip, Western side of 
i the Jordan and the Golan 1 leighls 
! The U.S. IS not kiH?n on respecting 
I the wishes of the majority of the UN 
i members. On the contrary, it is firm 
; on not jeopardising the interests of its 
; protege, Israel. The Jewish entity 
j knows that it would be heavily oiU- 
! voted at any largely attended interna¬ 
tional conference held under the 
auspices of the UN. If that is indeed 
the case, what role can the UN have 
I in maintaining world jXMce. Very tew 
; countries would agree that peace in 
i West Asia can be assured only by a 
i few countries of the Gulf region. By 
trying to keep out the UN from talks 
on West Asian peace, the US 
Secretary of State is actually stressing 
his country's new stand that the UN 
has no role in ensuring peace in West 
Asia. Significantly, Israel also wishes 
to keep Europe out of the peace talks 
because it believes the majority of 
Europeans favour the Palestinians. 

The US Secretary of State's plea 
that the peace conference should be 
sponsored only by the US and the 
I USSR also betrays an anti-UN stand. 
I The other members of the Security 


I Council would be excluded. Would 
' that not mean that the U.N. is not 
I wanted in this case while it was 
: wanted and exploited in the case of 
Iraq. Should only the US (and the 
I USSR) become the sole determinants 
■ of global affairs? 

Future of U.N.: Since the Soviet 
Union, now in dire straits, is unlikely 
to as.sert itself (it urgently needs 
West's financial aid for tackling the 
economic crisis). That would leave 
the US and Israel, besides a few Gulf 
countries, to settle all issues, includ¬ 
ing that of Palestine, for promoting 
peace in Wesi Asia. 

The Gulf War, together with the 
dominating role of the USA, has 
creat(‘d intense scepticism about the 
etfecliveness of the UN regarding 
maintenance of world peace and set¬ 
tlement of international disputes 
through negotiations instead of 
through force, as happened in the 
case of the Gulf War. To make the UN 
a really effective guardian of peace it 
IS obviously necessary to introduce 
structural reforms in this organisa¬ 
tion A new set-up seems necessary 
under which the Security Council 
and the Secretary-General do not suc¬ 
cumb to Super Power (especially US) 
pressure for a particular course of ac¬ 
tion. 

The UN should be revitalised 
and should not be merely a body in 
w'hich the US, Britain and France dic¬ 
tate most of the vital decisions. The 
Chief of the UN, the Secretary- 
, General, should be a really innova- 
' tive and far-sighted person It may be 
' recalled that, dissatisfied with the 
; functioning of the UN and the len- 
' dency of the Secretary-General, the 
I late Mr Khnishchev way back in 1960 
I resorted to shoe banging on the 
: rostrum. He demanded that the 
I Secretary-General should be a troika 
I (a three-headed office managed by 
the West, East and South). The 
! General Assembly turned down the 
i proposal, though the point made was 
I understandable. 

j Something also needs to be done 
I to check domination by the US. The 
I veto power has often been misused. It 
I should be softened and made excr- 
I cisable by a group, not by any single 
i nation. 
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Price-Movements During the 
Eighties—An Anaiysis 


Despite rcliUivc pro^pcnti/ i 

thr L’li^htic^ conipntrii to the curlier 
liecuilcii, the price beluwtour Jui'^ been, j 
nini <itill h, n nuilter of ^<^*renl (oiicern to ; 
tlh\^ooenune}it ns well ns to Ihei oiiinion : 
ninii Its trenil^, cniise^ niul policies to ! 
litscipliiie it nre fentureii here '■ 

I. Price Trends 

F there is any single issue that has ! 
been a cause oi natiunal concern for 
almost half a century now (and con¬ 
tinues to remain so), it is the one relat¬ 
ing to price behaviour 

We propose here to take a look at 
the price movements during the last 
decade which has been of relative 
gieater prosperity in terms of higher 
agricultural and industrial produc¬ 
tion, overall growth rate and less 
poverty compared to earlier decades. 
The mam causes and the steps taken 
to discipline the wayward behaviour 
are discussed in the paragraphs that 
follow' 

C.row'th with price stability has 
remained the keynote of all plans 
since the advent of planning. But the 
goal has ever eluded the planners. 
Price fluctuations has been a peren¬ 
nial feature of the Indian economic 
scene throughout the eighties, not- ‘ 
withstanding the efforts at price 
stabilisation. I he shifting of the base 
year from P)70-71 to 1981-82 for the 
computation of the wholesale price 
index shows that quantitative and 
qualitative changes in pnees had oc¬ 
curred over the years. 

The index of wholesale prices 
with 1970-71 as the base year has 
registered consistently an upward 
climb throughout the decade rising 
from 257.3 in 1980-81 to 435.4 in 1988- 
89 showing a 69.2 per cent increase 
during the nine-year period. 

The last decade opened with an 
abatement of inflation Price rise 
during the year 1981-82 was very 


modest at 2 5 per cent as comparcxl to 
the substantial increases registereil in 
the previous two years 23 2 per cent 
m 1979-8(1 and 11.7 per cent in 1980- 
81 The deceleration in the rate of in¬ 
flation was due to the decline in price 
increase in food grains I'he price be¬ 
haviour during 1989-90 shows that 
the prices have been under pressure. 
I'he inflation rate rose to dcuible digit 
at 12.4 per cent, i'he Reserve Bank of 
India (RBI) report on Currency and 
Finance, 1988-89, noted that though 
the overall rate of price increase 
slowed down during the year 1988- 
89, the underlying situation con¬ 
tinued to be one of latent inflation 
causing concern. 

A striking feature of the price 
trends during the 1980s has been that 
the Consumer Price Index (CPI) for 
the industrial w'orkers has increased 
faster than the WPl in almost every 
year. This disparity is ascribable to 
the structural dissimilarities of the 
two scries of indices with respect to 
their construction 

11. Causes 

HF behaviour of prices has, like 
men, never been constant, as it 
has been influenced by multiple (ac¬ 
tors- some a fleeting the supply 
blade, others the demand blade via 
the money flows. 

As an under-developed eco- 
I nomy, g^'owth m agriculture has 
I dominated the price movements. The 
1 unfavourable weather conditions tor 
I four years in a row culminated m the 
I severest drought m 1987-88 when the 
I foodgrain production plummetted to 
I 138.4 million ton from the last record 
> output of 152 4 million ton in 1983-84 

j An analysis of the price trends 
i during the previous drought years 
I viz., 1965-bh, 1973-74 and 1979-80 
1 highlights the fact that the price 
I situation during 1987-88 was far less 


I disconcerting. The increase in prices 
: w'as 15.2 per cent, 30 per cent, 21.4 per 
' cent and 10.6 per cent in the respec¬ 
tive years 

Being dependent on oil imports, 

: India could not insulate itself from 
, the impact of the oil shocks. The 
, foreign trade gap widened. To bridge 
the increase in outgo on oil imports 
, the domestic prices of petrol and 
petroleum products were enhanced. 
The transport costs and the prcxiuc- 
tion costs of oil-bast\l industries esca¬ 
lated resulting in cost-push inflation. 

I Th(’ foodgrain pnees had gone 
up in 1988-89 because of the sharp 
depletion of stocks due to heavy 
releases in the wake of drought. 

With the enhancement of the 
support price, the issue price at the 
fair price shops is raised by the 
; gove’-nment to reduce the already 
burden of food subsidy on the exche¬ 
quer. The higher support price how- 
I ever leads U> higher free market price. 
This has a cascading effect on the 
economy as a whole. 

Increases in administered prices 
of certain products of the industrial 
■ sector, railway freight and excise 
levies in 1989-90 ami the rise in the 
I prices ot a number of agricultural 
products despite the strong recovery 
in agricultural production in the 
post-drought year contributed to the 
! "latent inflation". Prices of mass con- 
I sumption goods such as wheat, rice, 
pulses, milk, dairy products, tea and 
! coffee registered a sharp rise. 

Besides the supply and demand 
I imbalances of some essential items, 
i fiscal imbalances leading to higher 
I liquidity growth have contributc'd to 
inflationary prt'ssures. 

The pressure on prices varies 
I with the different component groups 
i of goods included for purposes of 
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compiitaliDn of wl'H)lL’SfiU* price 
index. It dlso depcMids on the wei^hl 
assigned to cMch group/sub-group ol 
items. 

The vvc'ight tissigned lo looci tir- 
ticles (cereals, pulses etc) under the 
group "'primary article" being more* 
pronoiiiu’eci, any shortlalls in llu' 
production of agric iiltiiral and agio 
based commoditii's tends to piisli up 
their prices The vveightc'd conlnbii- 
tion to the soaring prices of I his 
group in H8 w.is gri*.itc‘r than 

that of the manutactnivd products 
This was the case' wlu^n the base year 
ofl97l)-7l was taken by shitting the 
base to 1^)81-82 and changing the 
weights ol cMih groLip/siib-groiip ot 
commodities, the weighU*d contribu¬ 
tion to inllation has changc'd result¬ 
ing in lower over-all rate of inflation 
in 1988-8*-) compared to 1987-88 The 
weight lor the primary articles has 
been decreases! and lor the m.inulac- 
tiired products incrcMsc’d in the new 
base year As a result the' weigh Ic'd 
contribution of "manulac tiired 
products" group spurtc'd from 17 1 in 
1987-88 lo 90 2 m 1988-89 and ol 
primary articles it dc'clined Irom 2 2 
to minus I 2 in the respective yc*ars 

Input j^rice incrcMsc's/decrcMsc's 
affect the production costs and hence 
the prices of the inanufaclured 
products 

The monetarists maintain that 
the spiralling price's during the' last , 
decade are allribiilable lo exLCssive ; 
money supply The awrage annual 
growth ot money supply during the 
three years ended with 1988-89 has 
been ovct 17 per cent. In 1989-9(1, the 
overall aggregate monetary rc'soiir- 
ces (M^) and the narrow money (Mi) 
have grown more rapidly than in the 
previous year Ihe growth m money 
and the excessive hc|uiditv in the | 
money market resulted in price in- ! 
creases 

I 

I he black money (c'stimated at Rs \ 
3(1,(X)0 crore) htis helped fuel the price | 
spiral. The black marketevr esca- j 
lates prices by readily paying un- I 
conscionable prices or hoarding 
gftods. 

Import restrictions on consump- i 
tion goods required lo augment the ! 
domc'stic supplies have also pushed : 


up the price's Where the export-im¬ 
port policy impmgc'd on thecievelop- 
menl imports p'siilling in a fall in 
prodiiilion, the price's have moved 
up I he industrial and trade 
liberalisation policies 'nave only 
stun 111.1 ted tlu' inflationary forces 
I his IS I 111' \'iew of some of the critics 
ol llu* liberal policies 

111. Price Control Measures 

III' giu'i'rnmenl has, from time lo 
time, mounted thrc'e-prongeci as¬ 
sault on the monster of inflation but 
the desired results have not been real¬ 
ized I he* polRies lor attack on 
various fronts may be enumerated as 
tollciws 

in) Supply side As an under¬ 
developed country, India is an 
c'conomy of shortage's With the rapid 
increase in the popul.ition, especially 
after the Independence, and the rise 
in income lollovving the development 
ol the economy, the demand for food, 
clothing etc expanded throughout 
the count!y Increasc'cl production ol 
the agriciiltiir.il and inciustnal gcxids 
and bettc'i' distribution received 
priority 

Intensive efforts were made lo 
step up loodgrain production and to 
strengthen the public distribution 
system (ri)S). Asa rc'siillol the exten¬ 
sion of the Circ'c'n Revolution techni- 
c]ue, the farm sector registered 
all-time ivcord output twice in 1981- 
84 (132.4 m.t.) and 1988-89 (170 1 
m I ). Subsidisation of inputs like fer¬ 
tilisers, cjualily seeds, remuneratue 
support prices of wheat, rice and 
other crops announced befoie the 
sltirl of the sowing season are some of 
the incentives given tor higher 
production l oodgrain production 
increased by a margin of abinil 30 per 
cent during the eighties despite sub- , 
normal monsoon in five out of the ten 
years. The year 1987 witnessed the ' 
worst drought but the country 
registered quick recovery following 
favourable weather in 1988-89 and ! 
1989-90. rhis is a proof positive ol the | 
resilience of the Indian agriculture. | 

Buffer-stocking of foodgrains is : 
yet another measure taken to fight 
inflation. The procurement policy 
operates as a check on any even¬ 
tuality of a price crash following the 
harvesting season. It provides an in¬ 


direct income insurance to the 
agriciilliinst Also serves as a price 
stabiliser 

(/») Demand blade: Ail Iuk 
measures have been taken lo curtail 
consumption of goods m short supp¬ 
ly But these have been only ol per¬ 
suasive nature. What is needed is a 
striKtural change in the demand and 
supply pattern. More ot wage goods 
production in preference to luxury 
goods This implies re-allocation ol 
resources for production of goods for 
the masses rather than for the clas¬ 
ses— a sledge-hammer assault on 
tonsumeiism whuh has overtaken 
the coimtrv in the midst of its strug¬ 
gle lor economic emancipation. 

(i) Monetary management: 
RediKtion in money supply has con¬ 
stantly been emphasized by the 
government Cut the non-plan ex- 
pendituri', rc'duce Ihi'budgetary gap, 
avoid delicit financing, curtail im¬ 
ports and boost exports to achieve 
lavourable balance ol [>avments, 
resolve the debt overhang situation 
facing Ihe country at present - these 
are the polity planks advanced mi 
nun'^rinn Result? |usl the reverse of 
what IS desired but no let-up is there 
in the el torts at monetary m.mage- 
men t 

The Statutory Liquidity Ratio 
(SLR), uniform Cash Reserve Ratio 
(C RR) and reduction ol relmance 
limit on export credit down from 100 
lo 73 per tent are some ol the 
measures taken in 1989-90 to restrain 
excessive lK|uidilv. 

4 he thrust of the RBI t red it policy 
has remained on providing support 
to production and trade 

The principal source tor accelera¬ 
tion in money supply, namely, net 
bank credit lo government is careiul- 
ly monitorcxl and kept under check. 
Despite the restrictn e monetary exer¬ 
cise the growth of money supply has 
continued unabated, sustaining the 
price-upswing 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
efforts at rolling back the prices 
during the last decade have yet to 
yield the desired fruits. They have 
only extorted more promises from 
the political parties in power or out of 
power to do better! 
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Betrayal of Women by Political 
Parties 


Wo;;/n/'s icfin''^cninln)ii di Pr.iliii- 
Dicfit hti^ hcoi tioiii cIcl lion fo 

olrctum ;;/()sf/i/ hmin^r of ihc hcfnn/nl of 
tlicir ciui^c In/ llir Icndn^ of omioii^ 
jfoliticiil / lYi 1 / //()!(’ iinii llicn llll’ 

toil loiiifrt^ iissino n fair liciil to iooinon, 
hut oirtiinlh/ ignore thnii lohni }unf\/ 
tickets arc di^fnhiifcii ill election tnne 
The proposition for ifi^t ii'^^ion i^ “I he 
poor representation of joonien in le^i'^la 
hires /s Line to the hchaiial of their raii^e 
In/ parti/ leaders " 


Mr A Sir, it is common 

knowledge that IhiTc is stmUy rep¬ 
resentation oi women in l\irliament 
and in the State Assemblies. What is 
worse, the number of vvon'ien MTs 
and women ML.As has been dwin¬ 
dling each time a new Parliament is 
constituted after a general election. 
Why IS this so^ Obviously, the fault 
lies with the leaders ot various 
political parties who illol tickets to 
candidates whenever a battli’ ot the 
hustings IS notified by the 1'lection 
C ommission. In this connection, 1 
would like to c]iiote some ligures 
w^hich tell their own tale 1 he num¬ 
ber of women was 22 m the first 
Lok Sabha constituted in 1^^32, 27 in 
the second Lok Sabha (l^)S7-n2), 34 
in the l%2-67 Lok Sabha; 31 in l%7- 
71; 22 in 1971-1977; Ih in 1977-H(); 28 
in 1980; 40 in 1984 and 27 in 1989. In 


the list of candidates put up for the 
May, 1991, poll also the number of 
women is totally inadequate, 
though there was much talk by the 
major parties of giving 30 per cent 
representation to women in the 
legislatures and other bc^dies such 
as panchayats and other local 
bodies. It should also be noted that 


several women's organisations 
recently drew up a charter of 
demands. Some (^f these organisa¬ 


tions suc h as Acth)n India, Ankut, 
|i)int Wonu'n's Programme, >>iilieli 
and Shiikli l^luilnii, urged the pt>hti 
cal partu's to reserve ^'>0 per u‘nl i>l 
seats in e\i'r\ election and in tlie 
dc'c ision-makmg botlu's ol tlu’ par¬ 
ties but no party cared lor this 
charter of demands and c onlmuc'd 
their policy of giving onl\ m.ugai.il 
representation to woiiu'n Again, 
n uch v\as made ol the Nalion.il 
C ommission of Wonu'n bv the 
largest political parl\ when this 
l’»odv was constituted and when it 
submitted its preliininar\ refmrl, 
but little h.ippc'iied. 1 he n'commcMi 
dalionsol this c ommission ha\t‘ 
not Luvn implemenlcO, the report 
was apparently filed and met the 
sami* late as similar reports ol olhi'r 
committees and commissions It 
scvms that most ol ihi' pt4itnal par¬ 
lies have adopted an altitude ol in¬ 
difference towards the* flight ot 
woiniMi and havcOu'gun to n'gard 
them as fit only lor domc'slu woi k 
or at l'>esl for some’ unimporl,inl 
fuiK lions as Iv'pists, dc’rks, c’lc' 

I )oc’sn't all this amount to bc’lraval 
of the women's cause’’ 

MrB My prc’decessoi, Mr A, 
se’ems to ha\’e miidc' out a case 
against the policies being pursued 
by the various political pai lie's m 
respect to womc*n but let us e\ 
amine the situation in depth ()nlv a 
small percentage, rather a traction, 
ol the total lem.ile population of the* 
country is interested in aediv •’ 
politics Ne)t to mention the high fig 
ure of 30 per cent seats for women, 
the reality is that in most cases it is 
; difficult to find even 3 per cent real- 
1 ly earnest women candidates who 
' would be willing to spare tune and 
I energy for attencling sittings of 
I Municipal Cc>m nut tees and District 


bo.ircis, c>nl\ a short distance from 
then homes, much li'ss for meetings 
ol Sliite Assemblu's .iiul Parliament 
.illendmg wlu^si’sc'ssions would re- 
ciunv fairly long al^sence Iroin 
homes In lac t, the* numbei of 
women \\ ho Ciin alloid to rc'inam 
absc’nt Irom their doini’slic duties is 
\'erv limited -only those who !ia\’e 
other wonu'ii to assist them 
sisters, grown up daughli'is or de- 
ix'ndablc' serx ants (m the case' of 
I ic h lamihc’s) Mc’ii can, .md do, be- 
c ome w holelime polilieians and 
make pohtu s their main occ upa- 
lion, while c onhnuing tlieir normal 
work, say legal jn.u tici', nu'diciil 
w Ol k or busiiic’ss ac tiv itv Another 
ic’ason w'hv the political parties do 
not h'c'l inclmc’d to nominate' 
w omc'ii for \ ai lous elec lions is that 
\ erv h'w ol llu'in, it [Hit up as can¬ 
did.lies, manage to u in sc'.its and, in 
I onsc'cjuc'iu (’, much ol the ellorts 
.md money spent on their election 
camp.ngn goc's w.iste What 1 mc'an 
tosa\' IS lliat till’ niimlx’rol women 
who win I’lei tions eve'n when spon¬ 
sored by lh(' \aiious political par- 
lic’s is small Permit mc', Sir, to 
prc’sc’iil some lac ts and figures in 
this c onnec lion In Pt32 no fewer 
ih.m '^1 wiMUc'ii ('onlc'sted the elec¬ 
tions to Parliament but the number 
of winners was only 23, similarly, in 
the women contestants vvi're 
71) but the w'lnners were 27, m 1971 
thi' conU’stants were 8(i (in a bid to 
c’lu ouiiige w'omen to c'ome ouLand 
light the polls) but only one-fourth 
of lh(‘m (22) siici’c'i'dc'ci, m 1980 the 
women contestants w'ere as many 
as 142 IxJt only 28 could prove suc- 
cc'sslul. Perhaps the 1989 figures 
prove my point convincingly - 189 
women w'ere in the' held Inil merely 
28 were dt'clarc'd slice esslul I low 
c.in you bl.ime the' political parties 
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when so fev\' women nre able to ^et 
elected? It is quite cipp.irenl thnt the 
energy spent on electioneering lor 
women be.irs little fnni This ex- 
plciins the phenomenon of there 
being only sprinkling of women 
in our legisldliires 

MrC Sir, IS it not strange that 
while the literacy curve of both men 
and won^en has been rising, as is 
shown by the latest 1991 census, the 
number ol women legislators has 
been falling? Linder the Constitu¬ 
tion both men and yvomen are 
equal, but why is discrimination 
against women continuing^ It is 
wrong to contend that there are 
many women applicants lor party 
tickets at election time. I here have 
been few cases of suitable women 
aspirants for seats in legislatures 
having been left in the lurch The 
fact is that male parly workers do 
not carry on the requisite election¬ 
eering work for women. Mostly, 
they leave it to women, as if the suc¬ 
cess of the women nominees is not 
the party's concern. Wemum in ge¬ 
neral, in particular housewives who 
constitute the vast majority of the 
female population of this country 
have no time for canvassing, arrang¬ 
ing election meetings and going 
about raising election slogans. More¬ 
over, the party leaders, instead of 
choosing women of talent and those 
fully capable of participating in the 
law-making process opt for popular 
film stars who live in luxury and 
are glamorous. But they hardly rep¬ 
resent Indian womanhood In the 
ninth Lok Sabha there were a few 
film stars, but they contributed little 
to the proceedings of Parliament. 

The problems facing Indian women 
are many; fighting these problems 
and meeting the challenges is no 
easy task. But by largely bypassing 
or even ignoring these problems, 
the Indian party leaders are virtual¬ 
ly insulting Indian womanhood. Let 
us take the case of dowry and bride 
burning. The cases of such offences 
have been increasing. Even in Delhi 
more cases of dowry deaths and bri¬ 
de burning and suicides of women 
on finding themselvTS constantly ha¬ 
rassed and taunted by iheir in-laws 


, for not bringing enough dowry 
, with them have been increasing. 

, True, the party leaders are not 
responsible for the dowry menace, 
but is it not a fact that they do little 
: in implementing the anti-dowry 
and other laws enacted by Parlia- 
, ment. They are, by and large, indif- 
I ferenl to the plight of women. It is 
rarely that we find male MPs 
earnestly carrying on campaigns for 
, the fullest protection to women. 

Once in a while they deliver spee¬ 
ches advocating the cause of 
' women, but that is about all. I 
would like to quote the instance of 
Bangladesh, a relatively backward 
I country, where both the Prime Mini- 
! sler and the Opposition Leader are 
! women; many women have been 
I nominated to the legislature there. 

' In India even the nominations of 
women to the Rajya Sabha are very 
i few. 

I 

MrD Sir, while it is true that 
j the number of women M.P.s and 
1 M.L. A.s should be much more than 
; it is now, I do not think it is fair to 
i say that the party leaders have 
I betrayed the cause of women. 

: Wherever possible, women have 
j been accommodated—as Ministers, 

I High Court and Supreme Court 
i Judges, Professors at college and 
university levels, business and ad¬ 
vertising firms. A woman almost 
made it to the top in the Election 
Commission; there are many of 
I them in the bureaucracy. We have 
j more women in the civil services, in- 
I eluding the IAS, than ever before; 
j there are women in the police and 
I paramilitary forces. India does need 
I a full-fledged campaign for placing 
! women in more and more positions 
i of authority and responsibility. I 
1 would also concede that the present 
I lopsided structure of Parliament 
i should be corrected with more 
women representatives. If there are 
not enough elected women mem¬ 
bers, there should be a special 
provision in the Constitution for em¬ 
powering the President to nominate 
a large number of women to Parlia¬ 
ment. Wherever women are mem¬ 
bers of the ruling party, they are in a 
position to make a solid contribu¬ 
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tion to the reconstruction of the 
country, but when they are mem¬ 
bers of small opposition parties, the 
opportunities they get are few. 
Moreover, the position of women is 
more or less the same in other 
countries of the world—even in 
highly progressive and advanced 
countries. Only a handful of women 
have become prominent while the 
total number of women in the 
British Parliament is wholly dis¬ 
proportionate to the population. In 
the recent elections to the US 
Senate, only half a dozen women 
were in the race. India cannot im¬ 
itate Norway where there is a 
woman Prrime Minister and there 
are nine members in the 19-member 
Cabinet. But surely Indian leaders 
should make up for the lapse in this 
direction by rapidly increasing the 
number of women ministers and 
legislators. Even now it is not too 
late, there is hope thatCongress(l) 
and the BJP will pursue their 
promise to give more adequate rep¬ 
resentation to women in high posi¬ 
tions. There is no reason why the 
party leaders should not all become 
champions of women. Why should 
the nomination of women for party 
elections be dependent upon the 
sweet will of a handful of male bos¬ 
ses? 1 feel sure that the slate of af¬ 
fairs in many spheres would 
improve if there is a women's 
government. Women arc more 
honest, more straightforward and 
more earnest in tackling the tasks 
entrusted to them. The entire struc¬ 
ture would improve if we have 
women at the top and in most mid¬ 
dle positions and men are at their 
disposal for executing policies and 
programmes. That women can run 
the show is certain. Women run 
some banks in the country, some 
business firms, industries, and a 
few transport services also. They 
have shown enterprise, and or¬ 
ganisational and technical skills. 
There is a move to form a women's 
party. This move needs to be en¬ 
couraged both for the salvation of 
women and for assisting the 
country in getting out of the mess in 
which it has been landed by the fol¬ 
lies and fallacies of male politicians. 
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Test of English Language i 


* In the following sentences (1 to 
10) there is an error in one part of 
each sentence. Find out the error. In 
case you don't find any error, the 
answer is 5. 

I. IVoht IS still (1) considered 
tor more (2) important than a clean, 
(3) wholesome environment (4). No 
error (3) 

2 1, along willi (1) mv Iriends 
are going (2) to the grand auction (3) 
ot old paintings being held (4) in the 
city Mall No error (3). 

3 Those who bemoan the 
deMine of moral (I) standards often 
tail to see (2) the link between socially 
disniptive processes (3) and tiu' on¬ 
going economic and political 
development (4). No error (3) 

4 Natuie has great powers (1) 
ot regeneration but human beings (2) 
have even greatest (3) ability to 
destroy (4). No error (3). 

3 What hurts (I) the poor 
countries more is that (2) some ol 
them do not have (3) the money to 
buy anti-pollution technologies (4). 
No error (5) 

b Surprised to find (I) the 
mam gate locked, he was about to 
return (2) when a voict' from (3) the 
other side demanded to know (4) his 
identity. No error (3) 

7 Nirad Babii says his voca¬ 
tion (1) has been to search lor the (2) 
truth and not be satisfied with (3) 
convenient theories biastvl on false¬ 
hood (4). No error (5) 

8. The stereo-typed view (1) is 
that Western women have (2) rich 
husbands and sit comfortably at (3) 
home all da y or go for shopping (4) in 
their own cars No error (3). 

9. The remedy lies (1) in 
promoting values of humanism (2) 
and democracy so as to combat (3) 
the oncoming brand of fascism (4). 
No error (5). 

10. Her fascinating stories (1) are 
so captivating that even after (2) 


finishing the book, one is tempted (3) 
to start over again (4). No I’rror (3). 

11. 1 shared a very close rapport 

(1) with them and I can voiuh their 

(2) intense commitment to (3) 
Ciandhian values and tt> thi* values (4) 
ol democracy and seuilarism No 
error (3) 

12 Although he ran lastly (1) yet 
he failed to reach the (2) station in 
time (3) and thus missed the tiam (4) 
No errtir (3) 

13. 3’he Constitution (1) ol India 
comprises tif (2) three wings, the 
legislature, the )udiciary and the ex¬ 
ec iitive (3) and each is independent in 
its own way (4) No error (3) 

14 lie can be' kind, (1) geiu‘rous, 
helplul- spec lallv to thi- (2) i'IcUts ol 
the village whom he ( 0 knows are 
not i^artu iil.irlv I'liainoured ol (1) 
their powrtv No erior (3) 

13 Some aitists have taken a 
dill' (I) from medieval miniatures; 
our epics and mythology (2) and 
civated works which pliMse (3) with 
their acute c'olour sc'iisc’ and skillul 
handling (*!) No error (3) 

lb Mahabharata contains 
veritable'(1) wi'althol material loi (2) 
dec'p study .ind research bv (^) .ill 
mankind in todav's strife-torn (4) 
world No error (3) 

17. Love IS a conic'ntralion ol 
devotion (1) in the image ol a person 
; in whom (2) you line! an ecjual with 
whom (3) you can communnate 
around (4) all It'vels. No error (3) 

15 In this age of cut throat (I) 
competition one should work hardly 

(2) if one wants to achieve C^) some- 
, thing tangible in life (4) No error (3) 

19. Some of the (!■ devotees 
prostrate on (2) the stc'ps oi the Moor 

(3) in front ol the idol Ix'fore leaving 

I (4). No error (3) 

i 

20. Love is a passion (1) w’hich is 
; devoid of (2) practical considerations 
I like (3) marriage, money and all that 
! (4). No error (3) 


21. Wt'must shake oil (l)thisno- j 
tion from our minds (2) that breaking \ 
ol (3) diplomatic relations is not an i 
ordinarv di'vc'lopment (4). No error ' 
(3) 

I 

22 It is high time (I) that the 
pc'ople realise that (2) it is possible for 
them (3) to plant and protc^ct every 
tri'c* and ex erv patch (1) of grassland. 

No error (3) 

23 I have never (1) witnessed 
any tying ol the bovs (2) during the 
actual camel race's {]) which are 
broadcast alive (4) \o c'tror (3) 

24 Libc'rt\ includes Irc'edom 
Irom (I) humiliation at the' hands of 
the (2) .uilhorilies wh. iii the (3) cus¬ 
tody ol a peisini may pass (f) tem- 
poi.inlv Noi’iror(3) 

23. In lact I were capable (I) of 
that I should ha\'e had {!) a greater 
grievance (3) against mv counirvmen 
than against the British (4) No error 
(3) 

2(i Dc'spite having (1) just one 
jX'r cent ol the' total (2) number of 
vehicles m the world, India accounts 
ol SIX pc'i'cent ol global accidents 
(1) No er ror (3) 

27 There is lu) consensus bc'- 
Iwc'en historians and arc hai'ologists 
(I) .is to wlu-ther (2) the* cilv was ac¬ 
tually (^) built m AM (4) No 
c'rror (3) 

2.S Delhi IS well now attuned (1) 
to the book lairs and it sc'ems (2) its 
citi/c'iis h.iv'c' at 1,1st (awakened to 
buy books in many genres (4) No 
error (3) 

2^> I he injured were kept m the 
hospital (I) until such time (2) that 
they were not out of clanger (3) and 
mental shevk f4) No error (3). 

30. They are too much liki' freed 
men (I) to be capable ol shaking ol (2) 
their rancour in the (3) manner ol free 
men (4). No error (3) 

31. Thus instead of (1) m.iking 
the best of both worlds (2) as those 
who call me (3) pro-British, 1 made 
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the worst of both (4). No error (5). 

32. Supf>osjn;» if (1) you nrc in¬ 
cluded in the Mtihon.il tedm (2) how 
would you react and respond (3) to 
the challenge ahead (4). No error (5) 

33. All the confusions (1) of his 
time (2) richly reflected into (3) his 
shapeless, sprawling but continuous¬ 
ly suggestive works (4) No error (3) 

34. Some doubted even this (1) 
and said men (2) could neviT attain 
upto (3) such knowledge on earth (4) 
No error (3) 

35. The worst danger to (I) 
democratic institutions would bv it it 
were (2) prt‘tended that there was 
nothing (3) whalstiever to worry lor 
(4). No error (5). 

36. The ytning C arnegie went on 
to say (1) that lu‘ intended to retire at 
thirty-five, (2) to settle in lingland 
and improve his education, (3) to 
devote to public allairs, (4) especially 
those connected with education and 
the poorer classes (3) 

37. In a lew monihs he'll he back 

(1) again as brave and balanced as 
ever. (2) I he capital in his bank (3) 
will have buili up (4) and he can start 
spending again (3) 

38. Mow tortunate are we (1) 
then (2) that we come oil a race that 
(3) whatever its faults, (4) has never 
failed tor want ol courage. (3) 

3^^ He dropped a rose petal (1) 
into the milk, (2) so that it floated on 
the surlace, (3) and returned the cup 
to the place (4) from which it had 
come. (3) 

40. Despite of tlie best efforts (1) 
made by the government (2), popula¬ 
tion graph has been going up (3) and 
it is feared that by the end of the cen¬ 
tury (4), India will be faced with 
multi-dimensional problems (3) 

41. The train came to a sudden 
halt; (1) most of the passengers were 
sleeping (2) and there was pitch-dark 
outside. (3) Somebody removed the 
fish-p>lales (4) but even the guard did 
not know this tact. (3). 

42. I may be haughty or Ixx^rish 

(1) and there is no penalty (2) to pay 
accept the penalty (3) of being written 
down (4) an ill-tempered fellow. (3). 

43. It is a very vulgar mind (1) 


that would wish to command (2) 
vviiK'ji he can liave the service for the 
asking, iV and h.iv'e it with willing- , 
ness and good feeling (4) insteaci of 
resentment (3). j 

44 In the recently held (1) elec- | 
tions to the l.ok Sabha (2), most of the 
politnal parties (3) refrained to 
c ntK ise (4) the Super Powers. (3) 

43 With a view to help (1) the 
third world countries (2), the I.M.F. 
.ind the World Bank (3) keep sending 
Iheir experts (4) to different regions of 
the world (3). 

46 The list of articles (1) lost in ! 
trams during the year (2) suggests 
that it IS the young (3) than adults (4) 
who forget things. (5). 

47 No changes eletected (1) 
beyond the alterations of light (2) and 
of dark, of heat and of cold (3) as the , 
sun rises tinei sets over (4) the and ' 
landscapes. (3). 

48. A c’ountry's strength lies (1) 
not in its wealth only (2) but in the 
character of such men who (3) are 
hard-working and sincere (4) not¬ 
withstanding the challenges facing 
them (3). 

4^. No sooner the tram arrived 
(I) than the crowd (2) rushed towards 
the compartment (3) te> greet the 
Mahatama (4) who was travelling by 
that train. (3). 

30. As the first Prime Minister 

(1) of India, Jawaharlal Nehni (2) was 
known by one ane^ all (3) for his 
liberal and democratic outlook (4) 
even in the most trying moments. (3) 

31. Wealth has no real value (1) 
as the means of helping others (2), 
because sporadic charity (3) is one of 
the most uncertain of all (4) benefits 
to the unfortunate. (5). 

32. 1 thought that if 1 can (1) 
make three hundred pounds a year 

(2) and live with my wife in a country 
cottage (3), I would write the Ixxiks 
(4) I liked and read everything (3) 

33. One of my best speeches (1) 
were delivercxl in Hyde Park in the 
torrents of rain (2) to six policemen 
sent to watch me (3) plus only the 
secretary (4) of the Society that had 
asked me to speak. (5). 

34. We are all liable (1) to forget 
this (2) we are much more conscious 
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of the (3) imperfections of others (4) 
in this respect than of our own. (5). 

33. It is in small matters of con¬ 
duct (I), in the observance of the rule 
of the road (2), that we pass judge 
ment (3) ourselves, and declare that 
(4) we are civili/ed or uncivilized. (5). 

56 World War 1 ended at last (1), 
and the peace (2), instead of bringing 
us (3) relief and progress, brought us 
repressive legislation (4) and martial 
law in the Punjab (5). 

37. And )et fear builds its phan¬ 
toms (1) w'hich are more fearful (2) 
than reality itself (3) and the reality, 
when calmiv analysed (4), loses 
much of Its terror. (3). 

38 Candhi influenced million of 
people in India (1) in varying degrees 

(2) , some changed the whole texture 

(3) of their lives, others were only (4) 
partly affected, or the effect wore off. 

(3). ■ 

3'^). In the devastating cyclone (1) 
many a persons were killed (2) in 
Andhra Pradesh (3), a number of 
houses collapsed (4) and the standing 
crops destroyed. (3) 

60 After having tasted power 
(1) for so many years (2), the 
politicians are reluctant (3) to make 
room for others (4) in the evening of 
their lives. (3). 

Find out the correct meaning of 
the following idioms from the four 
alternatives given below each 
idiom: 

61. fo up the yJlost 

(n) to die 

(h) to suffer 

(c) to become rational 

(d) to fight evil forces 

62. to spill the hciiiis 

{a) to reveal (secret) inhmna- 
tion 

(b) to talk irrelevant 

(c) to misbehave 

(d) to keep secrets 

63. to run atnok/mnuck 

(/?) to nm a race 

(W to am about in frenzy 

(c) to run to somebody's help 

(d) to feel exhausted 

64. to take umbrage (at) 

(a) be pleased 
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(b) be satisfied 
(r) be offended 

(d) to feel depressed 

65. gift of the }fah 

(a) ability to impress others 
(h) ability to make friends 

(c) ability to perform his¬ 
trionics 

(d) ability to speak fluently 

* Choose the word/words most ap¬ 
propriate in meaning for the fol¬ 
lowing words in italics' 

66. finale 

(a) a'sull of competition 

(b) last part of drama 
(( ) reward for bravery 
(d) awkward situation 

67. morale 

(a) character 
(W morality 
((') confidence 
id) dc*dicatu)n 

68. rationale 

(a) devotion 
(W logical basis 

(c) blind laith 

(d) intolerance 

69. socialite 

(a) prominent perstm 

(b) trade unionist 

(c) guide 

(d) socialist 

70. locale 

(a) public place 

(b) play ground 

(c) battlefield 

(d) scene of events 

Choose the most suitable mean¬ 
ing of the idioms/words (in italics) 
from the choices given below each 
sentence: 

71. Many a time great ideas bite 
the dust for want of their proper 
publicity and projection. 

(a) be humiliated 

(b) be transferred 

(c) be stolen 

(d) be killed 

72. The team manager and the 
coach are trying to pass the buck on 
each other for the pix)r performance 
of their team. 

(rt) to shirk work 

(b) to blame somebcKly^ 

(c) to repent 


I (d) to shift responsibility 

73. He allowed his spiteful feel¬ 
ings to conic to a head. 

(a) to burst 

(b) feel giddy 

(c) fcvl impatient 

(d) get excited 

74. Education should aim at J/s- 
pelling the miasma of despair among 
the youth. 

(a) become uptodate 

(b) remove bad influence 
((') win over enemy 

(d) get out of difficulty 

75. By refusing to finance my in¬ 
dustrial projects, the bank threir a 
spanner in them. 

(ii) to sabotage 

(b) to disappoint 

(c) to defeat 
((/) to sack 

j 76 Five-year plans have been 
I put into operation to mitigate the suf- 
I ferings of the poor. 

' (a) lessen 

I (b) remove 

I (c) reduce 

I id) cut 

' 77. A reliable friend is the gift ot 

God. 

(a) helpful 

(b) tme 

(c) honest 

(d) dependable 

78 Science has rezHuded the 
mysteries of nature to man 

(a) di.sclosed 

(b) opened 
((') cleared 

(d) conceakH.i 

79 Indian economy has always 
shown enough re*^ilience in crisis. 

(a) strength 

(b) adjustment 

(c) elasticity 

(d) diversity 

80. The cordial talks betweeii the 
two foreign ministers cover the entire 
gamut of their relations 

(a) range 

(b) scope 

(c) sphere 

(d) territory 

81. We cherish the tradition of 
bravery. 
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(a) revive 

(b) learn 

(c) hold dear 

(d) imitate 

82. Dildar Khan did not relish his 
nearness to the tigress. 

(/?) enjoy 

(b) like 

(c) guess 

(d) nsk 

83. I’hysical courage urges a man 
to risk injury or death. 

(a) persuades 

(b) forces 
((') forbids 
00 pleases 

84. His conjecture was better 
than mine 

(a) knowledge 
(W expcTience 

(c) intuition 
(lO guess 

85. Foolhardiness is the result of 
constant strains. 

00 exhaustion 

(b) obstinacy 

(c) tiHilishness 
00 sickness 

86. We must always bear in mind 
that only hard work leads to success. 

(a) forget 

(b) remember 
(t) alternative 
0/) basis 

87. He is a bad boy and that is 
why I hove given zvide berth to him. 

0/) avoid 

(b) advise 
((') beat 

(d) give a seat 

88. This place affords a bird's eye 
zaezo of the green valley below. 

(a) narrow view 
(W ugly view 
(t) general view 
00 beautiful view 

89 lo find real Iiappiness in the 
world IS a laid goose chase. 

00 hunting 
ib) futile search 

(c) ideal scrking 

(d) real aim 

90 Wait here, I shall be back in a 

j'ffy 

00 in a hurry 
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(b) at once 

(c) by some vehicle 

(d) after some time 

91. China is still being ruled by 
the gerontocraiy. 

(a) government by arist(KTats 
(h) government by old men 

(c) government by workers 

(d) one-party rule 

92. Dr Salim All was an 
authority on oniithologi/. 

{a) scientific study of animals 
(h) scientific study of insc'cts 

(c) scientific study of birds 

(d) scientific study of earth 

93. Surrcalisni brought a revolu¬ 
tion in the world of poetry and paint¬ 
ing. 

Oi) art movement of Kenais- 
sance 

(h) art movement expressing 
the subconscious mind in 
images 

(c) name of a classical dance 

(d) name of ,i masler-piece in 
literature 

94. Wordsworth believed in the 
doctrine of fniiithcism. 

(n) doctrine that everything is 
Ck)d 

(/>) follower of religious dog¬ 
mas 

(c) doctrine of rationalism 

(d) doctrine of idol-worship 

95 Some brute invaders turned 
icofiocl(i>ts in the Middle Ages. 

(tf) breaker of images used in 
religion 

(/O worshipper of idols 

(c) maker of temples 

(d) lover of fine arts 

9f). Industrialisation has 
brought iiffliicncc to many Western 
countries. 

(a) riches 

(b) prestige 

(c) clout 

(d) abundaiue 

97. On the stage ol this world, 
the drama of life is transitory as well 
as traumatic. 

(a) fleeting 
(W transitional 
(c) dull 
id) painful 


I 98. Indian fairs and festivals are 
j full of commotion and cordiality. 

I (a) noise 

j (h) excitement 

(c) quarrel 
j id) dispute 

i 99 To be or not to be' was the 
! dilemma of 1 lamlet. Prince of Den- 
I mark 

I (a) confusion 

I (h) obsession 

I (c) sadness 

((/) helplessness 

I * From the choices given below, 

I give the opposite of the word in 

italics: 

100. zeal 

(a) diffidence 

(b) contempt 

(c) hostility 

(d) apathy 

101. advance (v) 

(a) refuse 
{b) recoil 
U) return 
((/) retreat 

102. idealist 

(a) planner 

(b) worker 

(c) pragmatist 

(d) official 

103. identification 

(a) alienation 

(b) void 

(c) gulf 

(d) discrimination 

104. dissipate 

(a) maintain 

(b) sustain 

(c) preserve 

(d) conserve 

lO.'^. tacit 

(a) oral 
ib) written 

(c) order 

(d) understanding 

106. My parents were confident 
of my success in the examination. 

(a) diffident 

(b) pessimistic 

(c) depressed 

(d) worried 

107. Indian rural life IS both har¬ 
monious and homogeneous. 


(a) directionless 

(b) aimless 

(c) hybrid 

(d) heterogeneous 

108. Moments of solitude and 
silence helped the poet to concentrate 
on his poetic composition. 

(a) contradict 
ib) distract 

(c) disturb 

(d) confound 

109. Unity of thought and action 
has been the basis of India's strength 
and stability. 

(a) diversity 

(b) division 

(c) dm 

(d) weakness 

no The judge did not accept the 
bail application. 

(a) decline 
ib) refuse 

(c) reject 

(d) retuU‘ 

111. This shop keeps only 
genuine ai tides 

(a) spurious 

(b) duplicate 
(i) imported 
(d) antique 

112. Tolerance is the essence of 
religion. 

(a) cruelty 

(b) indifference 

(c) impahence 

(d) bigotry 

113. I )emocracy is a government 
by conciliation 

(a) confn^ntation 

(b) dispute 

(c) irritation 

(d) non-cooperation 

114. The climbers found the as¬ 
cent nerve-breaking. 

(a) decline 

(b) descent 

(c) fall 

(d) slide 

By choosing the appropriate 
word, fill in the blanks of the fol¬ 
lowing sentences: 

115. This being so, a change of 

priorities is called_. 

(a) into 

(b) up 
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(c) back 
(t/) for 

116. at the Stale _ 

(/?) meeting 

(h) fund 

ic) deliberation 
Ui) level 

117. the Centre cannot bring 
_ this change by itself. 

(a) in 

(b) about 
((') forward 

id) for 

118 that is why It IS _ that the 
States should 

(n) must 

(b) essential 

(c) important 

(d) inevitable 

1 U>. be to take a fresh look 

(u) persuaded 

(b) forced 

(c) convinced 

(d) warned 

120. at thejr tHlucational 

(d) practices 

(b) policies 

(i) pnigrammes 
(d) plans 

121. but even the priorities 
are changed 

(a) though 

ib) thus 

(c) therefore 
id) if 

122. as they _ have to be 

in) clearly 

(b) candidly 

(c) obviously 

(d) directly 

123. the overall shortage of 

funds_ 

in) will 

(b) would 
(t) should 
(d) might 

124. continue to be a crippling 
_in any case. 

(n) factor 

(b) constraint 

(c) fact 

(d) reality 

125. European culture, thought 
and ideas have all over the 


world, 

(d) shifted 
(b) drifted 
((’) movtxl 
(d) travelled 

126. and although they have 
received some hard in rtvent 
years. 

(d) kicks 
(b) kncKks 
(t) )olts 
((/) criticism 

127 there are many far-away 
places where people still that 

Europe has something gix^d to offei. 

id) run after 

(b) realist' 

(r) understand 
id) believe 

128. We shall have nothing to 
offer 

id) till 
(b) so that 
(r) if 
id) unless 

12^. our behaviour, our ideals, 
and our gain universal respect. 

(d) achievements 

(b) character 

(c) actions 

(d) thoughts 

130. We can only have to 
otter if 

(d) many things 

(b) anything 

(c) something 

(d) a lot 

131. the universitK's have 

id) subtly 

(b) solidly 

(c) clearly 

(d) decisively 

132. before them they are 
aiming to do. 

(d) whea* 

(b) when 

(c) what 

(d) why 

133. There arc one two j 
young people thrown in for 

(d) and, safety j 

(b) but, comparison | 

(c) or, contrast 

(d) or, competition j 

134. but most of the are 1 
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stamped failure. 

(rt) others, with 

(b) them, by 

(c) ours, for 

(d) theirs, with 

135 Poverty and past 

preside. There is future 

0/) hi.s, any 

(b) the, no 

(c) her, but 

id) the, otherwise 

From the four alternatives given 
below each sentence, fill in the 
blanks by choosing the most ap¬ 
propriate word. 

136 Mrs Saro)ini Naidu was an 
ptH'tess, 

(//) elegant 
(h) excellent 
(r) eminent 
id) impressive 

137 a brilliant orator and a 
freedom fighter. 

id) strong 

ib) unic|ue 
(t) great 
id) brave 

138. She was endowed a 
sense (»t humour. 

id) uptin 

ib) tor 

ic) with 

id) by 

1.3^ Her presence in rcxim 
[)( gathering 

id) any 
ib) some 
(() one 
(^0 strange 

140 was as several candles 

id) though 
(/;) if 
(() even 
id) ever 

141. had bt'en lit she went 

id) up 
ib) upon 
((4 by 
id) into 

142 She shed light and 
which could 

id) life 

ib) shade 

ic) sound 

id) lustre* 
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143. penetrate into the darkest 
gloom the charms 

(n) of 

(b) for 

(c) and 
((/) off 

144. her personality and the 
of her words 

(a) beauty 

(b) effect^ 

(c) distinction 

(d) magic 

145. endeared her millions. 

(a) into 

(b) with 
U) to 

by 

146 A posst‘ol 

(a) pl.ivers 
(/j) athletes 
(i) police 

147 A shoal ot 

(a) snakes 
(/») tish 
ii) ants 

14S A.’^vvarmof 

(a) crows 

(b) pigc'ons 
(() bees 

14^). A nest ot 

(a) ants 

(b) sparrows 

(c) skylarks 

150. A sheaf of 

(a) pages 

(b) arrows 

(c) journals 

151. An army major ranks a 
captain and a colonel. 

(a) among 

(b) between 

(c) through 
((/) over 

152. Mothers are sometimes 
blind to the faults of children. 

(a) his 

(b) her 

(c) its 

(d) their 

153. He had to wait until his 
sister's train arrived, to lake her 
to his house. 

(a) as if 

(b) so as 


((') so much so 
(li) as much as 

154 Jadu left his bag the 
telephone and then went home 

(a) besides 
ib) beside 

(c) at 

id) around 

155 And why did the police 
suspect you? It just does not make 
any to me. 

(a) point 

(b) reason 
(r) sense 
id) truth 

156 1 have often why he 
went to live abroad. 

(a) thought 

(b) wondered 

(c) surprised 

(d) puzzled 

157. Two years passed 

since my father died 

(a) had 

(b) wen.' 

(c) have 

(d) are 

158 The journey may be made 
by sea or by road. 

(a) alternately 

(b) conversely 
(t) entirely 

(d) alternatively 

15^). The whole plot was 
well managed. 

(a) nicely 

(b) excjuisitely 

(c) perfectly 

(d) exceedingly 

160. All his decisions duly tes¬ 
tify his truthfulness and hones- 

ty- 

(a) for 

(b) about 

(c) to 

(d) of 

Complete the following senten¬ 
ces by putting the most suitable 
preposition in the blanks. 

161. The work is not _my 

taste. 

60 up 

(b) for 

(c) to 

162. He is orders of arrest. 
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(a) under 

(b) on 

(c) at 

163. I could see_ your game 

at once. 

(a) through 

(b) into 
(0 at 

164. The father ciistributed the 
apples his six sons 

(a) between 

(b) among 
(() with 

165 I prevailed my friend 
to make another attempt. 

(a) with 

(b) by 
((’) upon 

166. You are advised to look 
this word in the dictionary 

(a) up 

(b) for 

(c) by 

(d) into 

167. After what you have said, I 
shall certainly look his conduct. 

(</) into 

(b) at 

(c) in 

(d) through 

168. lam looking an impor¬ 
tant news by the next mail. 

(a) by 
(h) for 

(c) down 

(d) at 

169. We should look tiie 
needs of our aged parents. 

(a) into 
(h) after 

(e) by 
id) back 

170. We must not look down 
the poor. 

in) up 

(b) over 

(c) upon 
(rf) at 

171. I could not put up_his 

insolence for long. 

(a) with 

(b) by 

(c) at 

(d) into 
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172. While in Bombay, I always 
put in a hotel. 

(n) up 

(b) with 
(r) down 
(d) at 

173. Never put till tomor¬ 
row what you can do today 

(il) ot 

(b) off 

(c) in 

(d) before 

174 He talked so fast that 1 
could not pul a word 

(d) in 

(b) by 

(c) down 

(d) forward 

173 When your salary is ^ood, 
put something; against contin¬ 
gencies 

(^7) Uf» 

(b) bv 

(c) ha^k 

(d) away 

176 She fell the well 

(n) on 

(b) into 

(c) to 

(d) through 

177. She did not yield pres¬ 
sure. 

id) to 

(b) before 

(c) into 
id) with 

178. Mohan has been playing 
cards morning. 

(^7) from 
ib) for 
(c) since 
id) before 

179. The queen was highly vain 
_her beauty. 

id) from 
ib) with 

(c) over 
id) of 

180. A deputation of traders 

waited_the minister. 

(d) upon 
(/?) by 

(c) before 
id) for 


In the following passage (181- 
190) some of the words have been 
left out. First read the passage over 
and try to understand what it is 
about. Then fill in the blanks with 
the help of the alternatives given. 

, The human mind seems lo ha\’e 
built-in 

181. (//) interests 
(h) safeguards 
(c) prejudices 
ill) ideas 

against original thought lor in¬ 
stance, we 

182. id) have 
ib) had 

(() mav have 
(J) having been 

equippL'd with a womli'iliil 

183 (d) capacity 
ilO sLMise 
(c) sensibility 
id) capability 

lor accepting evidiMice whuh 
a'.;rees with our 

184. itf) views 

ib) thoughts 
((’) conceptions 
((/) precoiKeptions 

Almost unconseunislv we allow 
our thinking lo be 

183 (d) based 
ib) biaseil 
(t) rooted 
id) lixed 

on what we first thought, or were 

186. (a) spoke 
ib) told 
(() expressed 
id) said 

when we approached the subject. 

187. id) sometimes 

ib) only 

ic) fret]uentlv 

id) when 

man could be freed from the voke 

188. (a) on 
(b) in 
ic) under 
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{<!) of 

Ills age-old assumptions, 
prejudices, traditional imagery, and 

189 (d) negativeness 
(/») certainty 

(c) posiliveness 

id) negation 

about what is right and what is 
wrong 

190 (//) he 
(/’) man 
(i) men 
id) they 

might wake up one day lo find 
that even the greatest and gentlest of 
his aspirations was possible 

In the following questions the 
first and the last parts of the pas¬ 
sage are numbered I and 6. The rest 
of the passage is split into four parts 
and named A, B, C and D. These 
four parts arc not given in their 
proper order. Kead the sentences 
and find out which or the four com¬ 
binations is correct. 

191 1 Many people decrv hap¬ 
piness as an iMid 

A but It is quite another to 
treat the giMieral happi¬ 
ness as a thing of no ac- 
(oiml 

B bill one may suspect 
them ol sour gmpes 
( It IS oiu' thing lo forgo 
personal happiness fora 
public end 

1) both lor themselves and 
tor othiTs 

6 3i‘t this IS otten done in 
llu' name of some supposed 
heroism 

id) HIKA 
ib) DC BA 
(.) C’ADB 

id) bix;a 

192 1 rhen* would be no more 
esc\i pes 

A but there was something 
I'lse 

B a kind of tired happiness 
C no more Bights down the 
white streets t\)warLl the 
Seme 

I) and the comforting feel 
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of time, there dt mv heels 
h. I -ike d bedst now gentled 
and familiar. 

Oi) C HAD 
(W CAim 
(l) DAC'h 
Oi) CARD 

1^)3. 1 He had suddenly 
realised that his lile was passing 
and 

A. and that in twenty years 
perhaps he would be 
dead 

R that he had not under¬ 
stood anything 
C he realized that he was 
trapped on a treadmill 
that he ni'ver had time to 
w.ileh it pass 

h without having done 
anything except achieve a certain 
standing in the world 
Oi) ( DAR 
(M CARD 
(l) DARC’ 
on IX’RA 

I Somi' ot thc'se lanks are 
surprisingly large 

A It tellecls the mood ot the 
hour 

R ami it is a bcMutituI sight 
to see the sun ri.se or set 
(wer one ot them 
('. water in a landscape 
may be compared to the , 
eyes m a human face 
D being bright and gay 
when the sun shines 
b turning to dark and 
gloomy when the sky is c)vercasl 
Oi) da IK’ 

(h) RCAD ! 

((') RDAC i 

on RAC'D 

1^3. A lor wasteful consump¬ 
tion in affluent so- 
cietic's I 

R. What chance is there ' 

C’ trom those whe^ set the ; 

pace 1 

D then tor a lav academic 
to get a hearing ' 

on RDAC 

(h) RAC'D I 

0) rdc:a 
on RCAD 


1%. A made ecologically sensi- 
liv’*' anci people need 

R demands on nature as do I 
no violence to it 

C. (he scxrial system nec\ls , 
to be 

D to learn to make do with 
very little making cmly 
such 

(//) CRAD 
(h) CDRA 
0) C’ADR 
on RDAC 

in? A. whether it is a scientific 
thc'ory or j 

R. It of any surprise anci 
make it sound like c om- 
mon sense. 

C. in either case her attempt ' 
to nd. 

D. a moral precept makes 
no difference 

on ACL^R 
(h) ARIX’ 

(c) ACRD 
(il) ADCR 

A nc'arer where his hixirl 
would be 

R. a strange light was sevn 

C\ any logical explanation 
ot what caused it 

D. nobociy could come up : 
with 

on RAIX^ 

(h) CARD 
(c) DARC 
on ADCR 

A. is supreme in determin¬ 
ing who shall govern 

R fairly ascertamc'd i 
through the ballot box 

C. the will of the masses of ; 
the pec^ple 

D democracy means that , 
people aa' willing to ac¬ 
cept the results of fair 
elections ! 

on DARC ' 

(W CADR j 

(c) dc:ra 
on ACRD 

200. A. the fact that a rt'gime is 
authoritarian and cor¬ 
rupt 

B. the cult of personality 
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wears thin 

C. as rising generations 
reject the pretensions of 
their elders 

D is not a sufficient for it to 
collapse 
on BC'AD 
i/O DCRA 
(r) ADCR 
on RDAC 

In the following questions the 1st 
and the last parts of the passage are 
numbered 1 & 6. The rest of the 
passage is split into four parts and 
named P, Q, R and S. These four 
parts are not given in their proper 
order. Read the sentences and find 
out which of the four combinations 
is correct. Then find the correct 
answer and indicate it with a cross 
(x) in the Answer-Sheet. 

201 1. The grtMt Rodin lay, old 
and infirm, on a sickbed outside 
Pans 

V Me muttered that he 
wanted to see his wile. 

Q. She is right beside vou, 
they said- Rose Reuret, 
his faithful mistress and 
house-keeper for 50 
years 

R 'Not her, the other one.' 

S. 'No, no', he said fretfully. 

b The 'other one'—Camille 
Claudel, was at that moment 400 
miles away, m a mad-house near 
Avignon. 

on TQSR 
(/>) QPSK 
O') SRQP 
on RQPS 

202 1. Camille, however, was 
not content to be a muse 

r. She w’anted an inde¬ 
pendent career. 

Q. And there were fun¬ 
damental differences of 
character. 

K. They are less bombastic, 
more contained, more 
intimate. 

S. She was never a servile 
copyist of Rodin—her 
works all have her own 
personal stamp 

b. Rodin at bottom 
remained a man of the pei^ple, simple 
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of taste, coarse of grain. 

Oi) PSRQ 

(b) SRQF 

(c) RQK 
id) QKR 

203. 1. 'As a matter of fact', said 
the boy modestly, 'I'm a spaceman.' 

F. 'You can't sec it from 
here.' 

Q. 'From another planet.' 

R. 'I'm a spaceman', he said i 

again. j 

S. George and Cathy stared 

at the boy. ! 

6. Cathy gasped, and j 
George gave a shout of laughter. j 
(<i) reRQ I 

(h) Qr^R : 

(f) RQIS 

(d) SRQP 

204. I. His penance grew har¬ 
der; he abjured even fruit. 

F. Tlien the water, tex), that 
the girl offered him in 
leaf-cups lay un¬ 
touched. 

Q. Birds pecked at them as 
they lay rotting at his 
hvt. 

R. She gathered wild blos¬ 
soms and laid them 
humbly before him. 

S. The girl mused in sor¬ 

row: 'Is there nothing 
left for me to do?' 

6 The ascetic took no 

notice. 

(n) RQFS 

(W SRQF 
(c) QreR 

id) PSRQ 

Rearrange the following five sen¬ 
tences A, B, C D, E in the proper 
sequence so as to form a meaning¬ 
ful paragraph, then answer the 
questions given below them. 

(A) There was a heavy 
down pour. 

(B) While he was passing 
through a forest, a rob¬ 
ber aimed his gun at him 
but without any effect. 

(C) Thus he escaped death 
and rtxie away safely. 

(D) A merchant was riding 
home. 


(E) The rains had damped 
the gun powder. 

205. Which of the following 
should be the first sentence? 

(/) A 

in) B I 

ini) C 
iiv) D 
iv) F 

206. Which of the following 
should bt* the second sentence? 

(/) A j 

(it) B I 

(///) C j 

{iv) n I 

iv) F I 

207. Which of the foiU'wing 

should be the third sentence? i 

(/) A 

(//) B I 

(///) C i 

iiv) D 
! (v) r: 

208. Which of the following I 

should be the fourth sentence? | 

(/) A 
in) B 

(///) C ' 

iiv) D i 

(cO F ! 

Read the following passages 
carefully and answer the questions 
given at the end. 

How long I remained in the r(H>m 
with the cobra 1 cannot say. My ser¬ 
vant said later that it was only half an 
hour, and no sound has ever been 
more welcome to me than the si^unds 
1 heard as my servant laid the table 
for dinner. I called him to the 
bathroom dexjr, and told him of my 
predicament, and instructed him to 
fetch a lantern and a ladder. After i 
another long wait, I heard the babel | 
of voices, followed by the scrapi.ig of 
the ladder against the outer wall of 
the house. When the lantern liad been 
lifted to the window, ten feet above 
the ground, it did not illuminate the 
room, so 1 told the man who was 
holding it to break a pane of glass and 
pass the lantern through the opening. 
The opening was too small for the 
lantern to be passed in upright. How¬ 
ever, after it had been relit three times 
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j it was finally inserted into the nxim. 

I On seeing that the cobra was behind 
j me, I turned my head and saw it lying 
j at the bottom of the bc'droom d(X)r 
' two feet away. Leaning forward very 
slowly, f picked up the heavy bath- 
mat, raised it high and let it fall as the 
cobra was sliding over the floor 
towards me. Fortunately I judged my 
aim accurately and the bath-mat 
crashed down on the cobra's neck six 
inches from its head. As it bit at the 
WiHxi and lashed alx^ut with its tail, I 
took a hasty stride to the verandah 
door and in a moment was outside 
among a crowd of men, armed with 
slicks and carrying lanterns, for word 
had got round to the railway quarters 
that I was having a life-and-death 
struggle with a big snake in a leaked 
room 

21)^^. The incident narrated in the 
passage is- 

(n) thrilling 

(b) dramatic 

(c) tragic 

id) humorous 

210. The room in which the 
writer is locked in with the cobra is 
his. 

in) bed-room 

(b) toilet 

(c) bath-nxim 

(d) drawing rcx)m 

211. "It did not illuminate the 
room" Here, "illuminate" can be 
replacL*d by: 

(li) light up brightly 
(10 thmw faint light 
((') enlighten 

(d) make colourful 

212. A large crowd had gathered 
outside the writer's room, presumab¬ 
ly to: 

break open the dcx)r of 
the rex^m 

(b) watch the writer's strug¬ 
gle with the cobra 
ic) kill the snake if it came 
out 

(d) catch the snake 

213. The people who had 
gathered outside weie: 

ia) passt'rsby 

ib) from Railway Quarters 
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(r) snake-charmiTs 
(il) strangers to the writer 

There are some men who seem to 
be always on the lookout for trouble 
and, to tell the truth, they are seldom 
disappointed. Listening to such men 
one would think that this world is 
one of the stormiest and most dis¬ 
agreeable places. Yet, after all it is not 
such a bad place and the difficulty is 
often in the man who is loo thin- 
skinned. On the other hand, the man 
who goes about exfHvting people to 
be like himself, kind and l^rotherly, 
will be surprised at the kimlness he 
meets even in the most unlike 
quarters A smile is apt to be met with 
a responsive smik‘ while the sneer is 
just as apt to provi>ke a snarl Men 
living m the same neighbourhood 
mav live vastiv different lives But it 
is not the neighbourhood which is 
quarrelsome, hut the man within us 
And we have it in our power to 
change our neighbourhood inti) a 
pleasant one hv simplv changing our 
own wavs 

214 " they are seldom dis¬ 
appointed " The statement denotes 
that such men- 

(//) do not have to face anv 
trouble 

(h) welcome difficulties as a 
morale booster 
(() generally do not fail to 
come across troubles 
Ui) manage to keep unruf¬ 
fled in the face of dis¬ 
comforts 

215. The author's own view of 
the wwld is that it is 

(n) an unpleasant and tur¬ 
bulent place. 

(h) one of the loveliest and 
quietest places 
(c) one's own excessive sen¬ 
sitivity that makes it a 
bad place. 

0/) A sordid place for those 
who suffer in life. 

2l0. "On the other hand 
unlikely quarters " T he statement 
shows that people's reaction to our 
attitude is: 

00 often adverse 

ih) generally indiffeaMU 


(i) mainly favourable 
ill) surprisingly responsive 

217. Which of the following is 
opposite m meaning to the expression 
"thm-skinned" in the passage? 

ill) Awkward 
(lO Insensitive 
(r) Obstinate 
0/) Intelligent 

218. The passage IS about 

(n) the world and what one 
makes of it 

(h) our disagreeable and 
hostile world. 

0) a kindly and pleasant 
world. 

0/) our indifferent and un¬ 
responsive world. 

T he world today is eiivided into 
smokers and non-smokers. It is true 
that the smokers cause some 
nuisance to the non-smokers but this 
nuisance is physical while the 
nuisance that the non-smokers cause 
to the smokers is spiritual. There are, 
of course, a lot of non-smokers who 
don't try to inti'rfere with the 
smokers and wives can be trained to 
tolerate their husbands smoking in 
bed T hat is the surest sign oi a happy 
and successtul marriage. It is some¬ 
times, assured, however, that the 
non-smokers are morally superior 
and that thev have something to be 
proud of, not realising that they have 
missed one of the greatest pleasures 
of mankind 1 am willing to allow that 
smoking is a moral weakness but, on 
! the other hand, we must beware of 
the man w'lthout weakness. 1 le is not 
to be trusted. I le is apt to be always 
! sober and he cannot make a single 
mistake. His habits are likely to be 
regular, his existence more mechani¬ 
cal and his head alvwnys maintaining 
its supremacy over the heart Much 
as 1 like reasonable persons. I hate 
completely rational beings. 

21^. How would you describe 
smokers and non-smokers? 

(i/) Both smokers and non- 
smokers are condem- 
nable. 

(h) Both smokers and non- 
smokers arc needed in 
the scKiety. 
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(l) Smokers and non- 
smokers cause physical 
and spiritual nuisance 
rtspectively. 

(li) In fact the fear of smok¬ 
ing is imaginary. 

220. What is the surest sign of 
happy and successful marriage? 

(a) If wives are trained to 
tolerate their husbands 
smoking in bed 

(h) If non-smokers don't try 
to interfere with 
smokers 

(c) If wives dissuade their 
husbands from smok¬ 
ing. 

(li) It husbands give up 
smoking after marriage. 

221 1 low does the v\ riter look at 

smoking? 

(d) rhe writer looks at 
smoking as a human 
weakness 

(b) The writiT looks at 
smoking as a moral 
weakness 

(<) The writer ignores 
smoking like any other 
human weakness. 

((/) The WTiter treats smok¬ 
ing as a necessary evil 

In our own times a different 
dimension has been added to the idea 
of the guru. Disenchanted by or¬ 
ganised religion and secularism 
alike, and equally by materialistic 
prosperity, a great many Western 
men and w'omen, moved by deepest 
stirrings of mind and spirit, have 
looked to India for a guru—and 
found him or her. In response to an 
' unprecedented demand that com- 
I modity has materialised in abun- 
; dance. The selling of a guru has 
I become a highly sophisticated husi- 
i ness. One can see, for example, in the 
I subway of Frankhurt's railway sta- 
I tion the pixster of a famous guru, with 
! his telephone numbers, promising in¬ 
stant nirimnn, with two other attrac¬ 
tive posters on its either side, one 
promising instant ecstasy to women 
who would use a particular brand t^f 
perfume, and the other promising to 
men satisfaction of the male need to 
control something powerful if they 
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would own cl particulcir make of a car. 

222. The word 'commodity' 
refer to: 

(a) materialism 
(h) Indian guru 
(c) stirrings of mind and 
spirit 

(i/) organised religion 

223. 'materialised in abundance' 
means- 

(a) gurus running after 
material possess it mis 
ih) people giving up 
material ctmilorts 
(t ) excessive spiritual satis¬ 
faction 

iii) using religion for instant 
nirvnmi. 

224 The word nearest in meaii' 
ing to "sophisticated" is: 

0/) prnfitable 
(h) worldly-wise 
(c) spiritual 
ill) selfless 

223 promising 'instant fiirvntia’ 
means; 

(ii) use ol a particular car by 
men and perfume by 
women being sold by 
the guru 

ih) going back to organised 
religion and secularism 
(c) following the guru 
blindly 

W) none of the abt>ve 

Who does not know that there 
are limits to growth, that at the 
present rate we will have used up the 
earth's scare resources in a few 
decades, that deforestation and soil 
erosion continue to spread like can¬ 
cer, that in many places the very air 
the people breathe is foul, and that 
we may wake up one day to find that 
the biosphere has been damaged 
beyond repair. And yet these 
Doomsday warnings seldom jolt 
more than a few out of their apathy. 
Most people, even when they see the 
on-going devastation in the very 
places they live, are unable to sum¬ 
mon the nerve to do anything about 
it, despite proddings from the 
ecological lobby. 

226. The assertive of ''who docs 


twt know" is: 

0/) everybody knows 
ib) everybody should know - 
(c) everybody shall know 
id) everybody does not 
know 

227. 'dctorcslutuni tiinl '^oil 
ciosion" are likely to cause. 

(n) cancer among people 
ib) fouling of air 

(c) irreparable' damage to 
biosphere 

(d) complete devaslaliein of 
earth's resources 

228 'sinnnjon Ihc nenr' means- 
(ii) gather ce>urage 
(h) become nervou-. 

(c) get frighteiuxl 
(i/) oppose liercelv 
22^^. The nearest equivaU'iit of 

' 'pwddin^^' IS- 

I (a) bailing 

, (b) e^ffering 

(c) bribing 
id) urging 

230. 'cioloi^icnl lobln/' stands tor. 

ill) committed environmen¬ 
talists 

ib) members i)f j\'irliament 
I ((’) social workers 

i id) None of these 

' The more time people spend 
' watching television, the less time 
, they have to read Indeed they soon 
I become so and for that 

: even when it comes to reading some 
' thing, they go m for magazines which 
I have to be seen rather than read. This 
I visual education is a part of the ///y/z- 
I tccli boifliisluntion which the country 
I is buying together with a lot of 
j fcch ;;^adifctry. In the old days we List'd 
I to talk of the dumb millions As 
I things are, we may pretty soon have 
i a dumb elite which can dispt'ns*' with 
I language and make image's do the 
work of words. The trouble is that 
even this course is not altogether free 
from danger. Since those who have o 
I lead in high-tech also have a decisive 
advantage in the production of im¬ 
ages, they will, as time goes by, be in 
a position to dominate the world 
market in images as well. 

231. Television watching has letl 


to: 

in) more reading 
ib) less reading 
(() selective reading 
ill) noreaihng 

232 the word nearest m mean¬ 
ing to "avid" is; 

in) possessue 
ih) eager 
(t) obsessive 
ill) cra/v 

2 V3 "vi^unl ^limuli" stands for: 
in) excitement due to seeing 
ib) excitement due to hear- 
ing 

(() excitement due to touch- 
mg 

ill) none of these 

234 What is visual education 
due to? 

in) high-tech sophistication 
ib) i raze for modernity 
(i) paucity of time and 
sptici* 

ill) lack of interest in read¬ 
ing 

2^3 What IS meant bv 'dumb 
elite'> 

Oz) successful social gniup 
ih) i]uiet but powerful 
bureaucracy 

(() lirc'd but cynical group 
of people 

ill) passive but important 
.social group 

Certain words/groups of words 
have been printed in BOLD TYPE 
to help you locate them easily for 
answering some of the questions. 

The Union government has set 
up a committee to explore the pos¬ 
sibility of converting land under cof¬ 
fee to lea and rubber in South India 
riu* announcement made here 
recently by the spcxial secretary of 
the Union commerce ministry, 
caused a stir amongst the gathering 
of lea growers anci producers par¬ 
ticipating in the Tea B(>ard's produc¬ 
tivity awards ceremony. 

He explained that in South India 
additional acreage had been brought 
under coffee plantations, including 
marginal lands with no extra bc'nefit 
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to the economy, becMuse the con- 
sumplion of the beverage in India 
was virtually stagnant. The planta¬ 
tion co-ordination development com¬ 
mittee headed by the chairman of the 
rubber board will identify additional 
areas under coffee that can be 
diverted tor the cultivation of rubber 
and tea India has a growing demand 
for both commodities and the coffee 
lands can be usefully and productive¬ 
ly employed for growing rubber and 
tea, he said. 

The tea industry, despite its ef¬ 
forts to improve proiluclivilv, has 
been starved of additional land and 
the selling up of the plantation co-or- 
dinalion di'velopmeni committee 
will have far reaching impact on the 
future of tea production m South 
India. 

The C hairman, 'lea board of 
India, said that the quest was on for 
additional lea growing land and dis¬ 
cussions had taken place between the 
Tea Board and the Slate governments 
where lea was grown, for obtaining 
release of land vested under ceiling 
for extension of tea gardens Also ef¬ 
forts were on to persuade the Union 
environment ministry to allow exlen- 
siiai of lea gardens into marginal 
forest lands, particularlv w'here the 
forests had been denudixl. 

The tea Board had prepared a 
status paper on weak tea gardens and 
had worked out a rehabilitation 
package. Vhc special Stvretary also 
said that discussions had been held 
with the Slate governments of West 
Bengal and Assam to work out 
revival schemes for the tea estates 
taken over by the States Another 
inter-Slate committee had been set up 
to review the imposition of taxes by 
State governments on the tea in¬ 
dustry. 

The special Secretary was critical 
of the yield gap observed among tea 
producers. Tea gardens within the 
same agnvclimatic region had wide¬ 
ly disparate yields which meant that 
the total production potential of the 
area was underexploited, he said. Ac¬ 
cording to the Tea Board estimate, if 
all the tea gardens prcKiuced at op¬ 
timum capacity then it would be pos¬ 
sible to raise production by about 500 
million kgs a year. 


The C hairman of the Tea Board 
said that it had been noticed that 
those lea gardens that were members 
of lea Research AssiKiation (TRA) 
were the better producers, whereas i 
llie tea gardens which had not joined I 
were by and large lagging behind in i 
production and productivity. He ap¬ 
pealed to the tea industry to join TRA 
so that the latest technology and re- i 
search on tea growing would be j 
available to managers to help boost 
yields. 

236. Which of the following is 
the announcement by the special i 
Secretary that generated some excite¬ 
ment among the tea growers? 

(ii) The lanti under coffee, rub- , 
ber and tea will be' diverted 
for cultivation of food- 
grams 

(/O The scope of the Tea Board's 
rroductivity awards will be 
enlarged to cover coffee ; 
and rubber plantatums 

(() Additional acreage will be 
brought under coffee plan¬ 
tation 

Ul) 1 he matter of diverting the 
coffee-producing land to 
rublx.‘r and tea production 
was under active ton- | 
sideration 

(c) None of these 

237. What was the effect of 
bringing additional land under coffee 
plantation in South India? 

(n) 'I’he number of collee-con- 
siimers increast'd to a great 
extent 

(/O The priKluction of cofhv in- j 
creased, thus leading to a | 
bc'nefit to the economy 

(c) The increasing demand for 

coffee could be easily ful¬ 
filled. 

(d) The tea and rublxT prtnJuc- 
tion was improved sub¬ 
stantially. 

(c) None of these 

238. The conversion of land 
under cofftv ti^ tea and rubber would 
be beneficial to economy because: 

{a) The ago-climatic conditions 
are more favourable to lea 
and rubber than to coffee. 

(h) The demand for all these 
three commodities is in¬ 


creasing day by day. 

(c) the demand for coffee is un¬ 
altered whereas that for tea 
and rubber is increasing. 

(d) Ribber and tea give more 
yield in a coffee-plantation 
than elsewhere. 

O’) productivity awards are of¬ 
fered by Tea Board and 
there is no such encourage¬ 
ment for coffee production. 

23^^. Which of the following best 
explains the 'yield-gap' as used in the 
passage? 

in) The decrease in production 
of tea as compared to coffev. 

(b) The variation in quantum of 

tea production in different 
lea gardens. 

(c) The effect of difference in 

climatic conditions on the 
yield of tea. 

0/) The effect of the same 
climatic conditions on dif¬ 
ferent tea-gardens. 

(c) None of these 

240. The 'Fea Board chairman's 
appeal to tea gardens to join TRA was 
based on the finding that: 

(a) miMTibers of TRA recorded 
Ix'tter yields than others. 

{b) non-members of TRA yields 
less because of labour 
problems. 

(c) potential of the area under 
tea production remained 
Linder-exploileti. 

(ii) the production can be in¬ 
creased by about 500 mil¬ 
lion kgs a year. 

(c) the tea gardens in the same 
climatic condition varied in 
yield. 

241. From the passage it appears 
that the tea estates taken over by the 
States of West Bengal and Assam: 

(a) yielded better results than 
those in South India 

(b) neexJed due consideration to 
get optimum yield 

(c) were reejuired to pay less 
taxes than those in South 
India 

(li) were utilising the rehabilita¬ 
tion scheme worked out by 
Tea Board 

(e) also showed disparate yield 

as those in South India 
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242. Which of the following 
measures to boost tea production has 
NOT been mentioned in the passage? 

{a) Utilising land under coffee 
production for tea prtxiuc- 
tion. 

(b) Acquisition of additional 
land from State Govern¬ 
ments. 

(c) Denudation of fomsts for tea 
plantations. 

(tJ) Use of mcKlern technology. 

(c) C'areful study to explore 
reasons for low lea prcxluc- 
lion. 

243 Which of the following 
statements is NOT TRUE in the con¬ 
text of the passage? 

(^/) Tea industry had to give up 
efforts to improve produc¬ 
tivity for want of land. 

(b) Demand for coffee in our 
country has not significant¬ 
ly changtxJ as compamd to 
lea. 

(c) Acquisition of part of 
denuded forces I was under 
consideration for tea plan¬ 
tation. 

W) The Chairman of rubber 
board was entrusted with 
identifying coffee growing 
areas for conversion. 

(c) Application of modern tech¬ 
nology has yielded 
desirable results in tea 
prtxluction. 

244 The passage deals mainly 
with. 

(rt) the problem of consumption 
of extra coffee produced. 

(b) the aflorestation of denuded 
fomsts to control pollution. 

(c) effects of research and 
modern technology on 
yield of tea and rubber. 

Oi) improving tea and rubber 
production in the country. 

(c) utilisation of uncultivated 
land for growing crops 

245. Which of the following is 
the most OPPOSITE of BOOST as 
used in the passage? 

(a) minimise 

(b) eliminate 

(c) increase 

(d) mismanage 


(c) decrease' 

However, to produce the com¬ 
plete man with that balanced sense of 
obligation and understanding. We 
need to know much more about man 
himself. Our knowledge of science, 
the classics, or medicine is beautifully 
documented, indexed, and ordered. 
We may not know everything about 
the subject, but what is known is 
neatly bound. I imagine that is why 
we sometimes call this an age of 
reason, hut we forget that-in the 
midst of all that reasonable 
knowledge—man himself remains as 
unreasonable, irrational, and unprc'- 
dictable as ever. 

24h. TV) produce a 'complete 
man' we need. 

(</) a balanced sense 

(b) obligation and under¬ 
standing 

(c) more knowledge about man 

(d) knowlc'dge ot science, clas¬ 
sics and mL\.1icine. 

247. Ours is an age of: 

in) reason 

(b) reasonable knowkxlge 

(c) control over nature 

00 documentation, index and 
order 

248 I low IS the man himself? 

(a) unreasonable 

(b) irrational 

(c) unpredictable 

(d) none ot the above exclusive- 

ly 

24^. unpredictable' means. 

OO that cannot be foretold 

(b) that cannot Ix' changed 

(c) that cannot be improved 

OO that cannot be taught 

A number of factors have 
propelled a boom in the sale of con¬ 
sumer gocKis in airal markets T he 
benefits of the Grevn Revolution have 
augmented the purchasing pow'er of 
the farmer. Advertising on television, 
particularly in its colourful version 
has also given exotic prcxlucls a live 
and real appeal. Improved literacy 
and education have also augmented 
the desire for consumer g(X)ds in the 
villages. The influx of consumer 
products is changing the attitudes, 
outlook and value-systems of the 
rural consumers Age-old beliefs and 
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cultural values are vanishing. The 
feudal caste system is giving way to a 
class system based on incomes and 
material possessions. With an in¬ 
crease in his purchasing power and 
awareness levels, the rural consumer 
is becoming more discriminating and 
quality conscious. 

250. Indian villages are witness¬ 
ing a consumer boom due to: 

00 the benefits of Green 
Revolution only 

(b) advertising on television 
only 

(c) improved literacy and 
t*ducation only 

0/) many factors 

251. "exotic products" stand tor: 

ill) luxury goods 
(b) necessities ot life 
(i) attractive manufactured 
goods 

(d) none ot these 

252. iiiral consumerism has It'd 
to: 

(//) collapse of age-old Ivliefs 
(/») rational behaviour 
((’) a class system bast'd on in¬ 
comes and material posses¬ 
sions 

id) tasl and unnatural iite 

253 With increased purchasing 
power, the village con;-»umer has be¬ 
come 

Oi) more intelligent and quality 
const ions 

(b) reckless and extravagant 
(i) a victim of spuru)us gotxis 
id) conspicuous by his lavish 
living 

254 What does this rural ctin- 
sumer bt)om indicate^ 

(u) gap between the rural and 
urban India is narrowing 
(b) gap bi'twt'c'n the haves and 
have-nots is widening 
(t) poverty of niral India is be¬ 
coming a thing of the past 
((/) all ptxir s(x*ietit*s are bc'ing 
seduced by the glamour of 
consumerism 

Ordinarily good memory is so 
commtin that we regard a man who 
does not possess it as eccentric. I have 
heard of a father wTio, having offered 
to lake the baby out in perambulator, 
was tempted by the sunny morning 
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to pause on his piirney and slip into 
a public-house for a j»iass of bc'or. 
Leaving the perambulator outside, 
he disappeared through the door of 
the saloon bar. A little later, his wife , 
had to do some shopping vvhic h took ! 
her past the public-housi‘, where to 
her horror she discovi’red her sleep- ' 
ing baby. Indignant at her husband's 
behaviour, she decitled to teach him a 
lesson. 

253. An eccentric is a person ; 
who possesses' 

(fi) good nuMUory ' 

(h) bad memory 

(() no memory at all , 

(d) none of the above ; 

256. I he opposite of 'eccentric' i 
is: 

6/) ordinary 
ih) extraordinary 
((') quiet 
(il) normal 

257 What was the temptation of 
the father? 

(ii) the sunny morning 

(h) the public-house 
((’) a glass of beer 

ill) taking the baby out 

25S What brought the wife out^ 

0/) [o meet her husband 

(b) to see her baby 

(c) to do some shopping 

(li) to en)oy the sunny morning | 

25^. The word 'indignant' 
stands for 

(n) angry 
(/i) hungry 

(i) nervous 

(li) sentimental 

260 Wife's horror was due to; 

(a) the negligence of her hus¬ 
band 

(b) the irresponsibility of her 
husband 

(c) finding her sleeping baby 
alone 

(li) the absence of her husband 

261. What tempted the father to 
have a glass of beer? 

(n) sunny morning 

(b) public-house 

(c) thirst 

00 I k* was an alcoholic. 

Read the following sentences 
carefully and by selecting the most 


appropriate word from the choices i 
given below each sentence, fill in ' 
the blanks. 

262. As the months passed, 
peculiar 

00 images 
(b) dreams 
(r) disturbances 
(li) things 

263. in daily started crop- 
pmg up, 

(a) affairs 

(b) dealings 
0) routine 
(li) life 

264. out of the way 

00 problems 

(b) impediments 

(c) difficulties 
(li) obstructions 

2h5. things which should not 
have occurred in circumstances 

(r?) ordinary 
(b) normal 
(() natural 
(li) everyday 

266. A queer oppressiveness 
us. 

(n) surprised 
(b) effected 
O’) affected 
(li) shocked 

267. The thing was that it 
vanished the moment 

Oi) strange 

(b) extraordinary 

O') unique 

(li) remarkable 

26H. what the school boys would 
call an hour's at a Blue-book. 

00 swott 

(b) labour 

(c) business 
(li) reading 

269. 1 was not reading it for_. 

(r?) nothing 

(b) something 

(c) pleasure 
(li) impression 

270. The is that 1 never do 
read Blue-books for pleasure. 

0/) fact 
(b) matter 
O’) truth 
00 reality 


271. I read them as a reads 
a brief. 

OO judge 

(b) barrister 

(c) litigant 
(li) expert 

272. for the humble purpose of 
an honest penny out of them. 

00 making 

(b) earning 

(c) turning 
(li) extracting 

273. There are within a na¬ 
tion. 

0/) conflicts 
(b) crisis 
(( ) problems 
(li) disputes 

274 In a democratic with 
adult-franchise, 

OO set-up 

(b) apparatus 
O’) tradition 
(li) background 

275 those conflicts can be 
by normal constitutional methods. 

(li) solvtxJ 
(If) removed 

(c) minimised 
(li) emshed 

276. of conflicts based on 
provincialism or 

OO fanaticism 
(b) religion 
O') linguism 
0/) casteism 

ANSWERS 

1. (2) 'far more' is the correct usage 
because 'far' preceding com¬ 
parative 'more' means 'con¬ 
siderably' or 'very much'. 

2. (2) 'am going' because the prin¬ 

cipal/main subject is '1' 
whereas 'friends' are subor¬ 
dinate or secondary. 

3. (1) decline as noun is followed by 

the preposition 'in'—the 
'decline in moral' is the cor¬ 
rect usage. 

4. (3) 'greater' instead of greatest 

because the comparison is 
between two agents—nature 
and human beings. 
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5. (2) 'most' instead of 'more' be¬ 
cause the degree of 'hurt' is 
the highest among the poor 
countries as compared to 
developed and developing 
countries. Moreover the 
comparison is among an un¬ 
specified number of 
countries. 

b. (5) No error. 

7 (4) 'based on' is the correct us*ige 

H. (4) 'go shopping' like 'go 
hunting', 'go fishing' etc is 
the correct usage because 
prept^sition 'for' in such ex¬ 
pressions is redundant/su¬ 
perfluous 

(2) 'the values' because 'the' as 
definite article refers to uni¬ 
que values of humanism and 
democracy 

10 (4) the correct expression is 'to 

start all over again' 

11 (2) 'vouch lor' is the correct 

usage 

12 (1) 'ran fast' because the adverb 

of fast remains unchanged. 

n (2) the verb 'comprise' does not 
need the preposition 'of'. 
1 herefore the correct usage 
is—"comprises three 

wings" 

14 (3) 'who' as relative pronoun 

referring to the 'elders' is the 
correct iisag*' 

13. (1) 'taken a cue' as an e\- 
ample/inspiralion and not 
'clue' 

lb (1) 'contains a veritable' is the 
correct expression 

17 (4) 'communicate on' instead of 
'around' 

15 (2) 'work hard' because 'hardly' 

conveys/means 'shirking ti^ 
work' or 'unwillingness to 
work' 

19 (2) 'prostrate oiu'sell, like avail 
oneself' etc Therefore the 
correct usage is 'prostiate 
themselves' with third per¬ 
son plural 

20. (5) No error. 

21. (3) the correct preposition with 

break is 'off'. 

22. (2) With expression it is high 


time/it is lime, the verb used 
with the subject is in the past 
tense, although the subject 
matter deals with the present 
situation. Therefore "people 
realistvl" :s the correct usage. 

23 (4) 'broadcast/televised live' and 

not live. 

24 (3) 'to whom' instead of simply 

'whom' because 'to' as a 
pointer with 'whom' (object) 
refers to the preceding sub- 
jtvt / c. authorities 

23. (1) Such expressions are 'were I 
capable' and not '1 were 
capable' bectiuse the former 
way is more natural and in 
consonance with the expres¬ 
sion of an unhilfilled wish. 

2b (3) accounts for 

27 (1) "among" Ixxrause the number 

of historians is unspecified. 
"Between" is used when two 
persons are involved and 
mentioned 

28 (1) The correct expression is 'is 

now well attuned' 

2^> (3) 'not' with until and unless is 
redundant, therefore it is not 
needed 

30. (2) 'shaking off' instead of 'shak¬ 

ing of' 

31. (3) no error 

32 (1) either 'supposing or if' is the 

correct usage Both used 
together make a clumsv ex¬ 
pression. 

33. (3) 'reflected in' is the correct 

usage 

34. (3) 'attain to' and not upto is the 

correct usage 

33 (4) 'worry about' is the correct 

verbal expression 

3b (4) '1 devote himself' is the correct 
expression 

37. (2) as balanced because as as 
refer to adjectives 'brave and 
balanced'. 

I 38 (3) instead of "off", verb 'come' 
i should take preposition 'of', 

which means 'belong' 

I 39. (5) No error. 

' 40. (1) 'of' IS redundant, hence not re- 
i cjuired It should bc' either 

' 'despite' or 'in spite of' 


41. (4) 'had removt»d' is the correct 

exprc'ssion because the act of 
removing the fish-plates had 
taken place bt*fore the halt¬ 
ing of train. 

42. (3) 'except'instead of'accept'. 

43. (3) 'where' in place of 'which'. 

44 (4) 'refrain from' and the verb fol¬ 
lowing in the (gerund) 
ing form. Therefore, the 
expression should have 
beeiv "refrained from 
criticising" 

43 (I) The expression most com¬ 
monly iisixl IS- 

'with a view to helping' /.r, 
"to" is followed by (gerund) 
ing form of the verb. 

4b (4) 'the' should be prefixed with 
"adults" because the young 
and the adults are two dif¬ 
ferent groups of people. 

! 47 (1) The sentence in the passive 
voice (present tense) would 
, make sense with "are 

di'tected" only. 

48. (3) Such IS always followcxl by 
"as" 

4^f. (I) The expression is always: "No 
sooner did., than i c. no 
sooner did the train arrive, 
than.. ." 

30 (3) "know" is always followed by 

the pR position "to" in the 
passive voice 

31 (3) No error. 

32 (I) 'could' in place of 'can' be¬ 

cause the monologue is in 
the past tense 

33 (2) 'was' instead of 'weie' be^ 

cause it refers tt) one spetvh 
out of many 

34 (2) 'and' as coiijuncTiim is re- 

quiied 

ss (3) 'upon'preposition IS missing. 
3o (3) No mistake. 

37 (4) nefinili' article 'the' with 

'reality' is superfluous, 
hence not needed 

38 (1) It should be 'millions' because 

the number is unspecified 
and indefinite 

30 (2) The expression should be 

either 'many a person' was 
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killed or 

'many persons were 

145. 

ic) 

146. 

(f) 

233. 

(d) 



killed'. 



147 

ib) 

148. 

(c) 

234. 

(d) 

6(). (1) ' 

after' is 

redundant and ru)t 

149. 

id) 

150. 

ib) 

235. 

id) 



needed. The expression 
should be 'having tasted' or 

151. 

ib) 

152. 

id) 

236 

id) 



'after tasting'. 


153 

id) 

154. 

ib) 

237. 

ic) 

61. 

(rt) 


62. 

(d) 

1.55 

ic) 

156. 

ib) 

238 

ic) 

63. 

(b) 


64. 

(r) 

157 

ic) 

1-58. 

id) 

239. 

if) 

65. 

id) 


66. 

(10 

159 

id) 

160. 

ic) 

240. 

(d) 

67. 

69. 

(0 

(a) 


68. 

70 

(b) 

{</) 

161. 

163. 

it) 

id) 

162. 

164. 

id) 

ib) 

241 

id) 

71. 
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Argumentative Questions on 
Sociai and Economic Probiems 


ARMS FOR ELECTIONS 

Q. "As long as there is a large 
network of illegal amis factories 
in the country the elections cannot 
be fair, free and peaceful." Give 
arguments For and this 

view. 

Ans. Snicr there n Inri^e number 
of clnniteslnie, uiider^^foufui arnu^ fne- 
lone^ in certain States, especialli/ il P. 
ami Pillar, the criminals and other law¬ 
less elements, including the militants 
operatiii^^ in the border States of Punjab 
and Assam are assured uninterrupted 
flow of arms to enable them to continue 
their actioitu"-. A disconcerlin^ report 
from Hihar has disclosed that there are 
about LOOO illeifal j^iin factories in that 
State alone and with the approach of elec- 
turns more such factories, thouj^h small 
ones, have cropped up in order to meet the 
demand of unscrupulous politicians and 
their j^angs for more weapons. 
Arguments For the View 

1. It is obvious that the weapons | 
being feverishly manufactured in the i 
countrv's illegal arms units will be | 
used during the elections—to capture 
polling booths, keep rivals at bay, kill 
them where necessary, disturb public 
meetings arranged by the candidates' 
agents and propagandists. How can 
there be a peaceful poll in such dis- i 
mal circumstances? 

2. It is indeed an irony that even 
as the State authorities are asking the 
Central Government to send more 
weapons and more para-military for¬ 
ces to cope with the lawless elements 
who seem determined to become ac¬ 
tive during the electoral exercise, the 
political parties are placing orders 
with the clandestine arms manufac¬ 
turers for more weapons and for 
wielders of these weapons. This 
bodes ill for the country. 

3. Elections held under the 
shadow of the gun would be a mock¬ 
ery of democracy and it would be 
best to postpone the exercise until 
peaceful electioneering and peaceful 


polling can be assured in all parts of 
the country. What is the point in call¬ 
ing upon the voters to exercise their 
right of franchise while faring the 
threat to their life at the hands of 
gangsters and gun wielding ruffians? 

4. The fact that several un¬ 
scrupulous candidates have requisi¬ 
tioned the services of muscle men, 
wrestlers and other physically strong 
people of the underworld to over¬ 
awe voters at vulnerable spots indi¬ 
cates that there will be considerable 
violence during the elections and 
many lives might be lost in the 
; process. The Chief Election Commis- 
j sioner himself expressed the fear 
; recently that there might be much 
violence during the elections. He has 
urged the State governments to pro¬ 
vide adequate security to all the can- 
didates and others during the 
campaigns, and especially at polling 
centres. The lurking fear of guns, bul¬ 
lets, swords and daggers kills the 
very spirit of democracy. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. Illicit arms factories have been 
in existence for many years; the 
remedy is not cancellation of elec¬ 
tions until all illegal sources of 
weapons and other underground ac¬ 
tivities are eliminated, but adequate 
steps for security should be taken by 
the authorities. The administration 
should not surrender to the gangsters 
and "dadtis". But the public should 
eex^perate with the authorities in ap¬ 
prehending the lawless elements and 
maintaining law and order so that 
voting can be held under peaceful 
conditions and without any type of 
fear. 

2. It is well known that the il¬ 
legal gun and revolver-making units 
are concentrated in Meerut and 
Aligarh in U.P., and these are mush¬ 
rooming in Nalanda, Munger, Patna 
and Gaya districts in Bihar. So it 
should not be difficult for the police 
and the military forces to surround 


the danger centres so that peaceful 
polling is assured m all areas. A State 
that cannot catch the clandestine 
arms manufacturers even when their 
places of work are known is not 
worth its salt and unworthy of 
remaining in office. Alter all, the vast 
police and military network in the 
country is meant precisely for han¬ 
dling such situations. 

3. India is a vast country and 
there are hundreds of discontented, 
mischievous people who are ever 
ready to take up illegal activity to 
earn their livelihood. Apart from 
manufacturing illegal v/eapons, there 
are groups of people who indulge in 
smuggling, manufacture and sale of 
illicit liquor, hoarding and profiteer¬ 
ing. If the Government were to yield 
to the wishes of lawless elements, the 
entire administration would come to 
a stop. That would mark the end of 
the polity. 


DEFENCE EXPENDITURE 
UNWARRANTED? 

Q. "The finding that India has 
spent over 50 per cent more than 
Iraq and nearly 100 per cent more 
than Saudi Arabia on import of 
weapons points to the urgency of 
taking appropriate correctives." Do 
you accept this view? Give argu¬ 
ments For and Against it? 

Ans. There is no doubt that India's 
defence budget has been soaring in recent 
years. The bloated expenditure under this 
head IS due not only to the import of 
jveaiHms (which takes away a large slice 
of foreign exchange) but also to the sub¬ 
stantial outlay on the country's own 
ordnance factories and other armaments 
manufacturing establishments which 
produce a large quantity of military 
hardware. Besides, there is the massive 
expenditure on the maintenance of the 
armed forces lohicli arc constantly asking 
for more funds to modernise their equip¬ 
ment and increase their strength. 
Arguments Fot the View 

1. A careful and impartial study 
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conducted some weeks ago shows 
that if our defence expenditure as a 
percentage of the total GNP (Gross 
National Product) is compared with 
that of other countries, we rank very ^ 
high in the world. Surely, India is not 1 
competing with other countries in 
any arms race, nor does it have ade¬ 
quate resources as oil wealth. 

2. Since India has no genuine 
fear of aggression by China and 
Pakistan (which does not have 
matching military strength and 
capabilities) we should cut down our 
huge defence expenditure. Nor do 
any other neighbours, Bangladesh 
and Sri l.anka, pose any military 
threat to this country. We should not 
treat the defence outlay as a holy cow 
and not closely examine the actual 
needs. We must not harp on occur¬ 
rences of the past—1%2 when China 
attacked India, or 1965 and 1971 
when there were armed conflicts be¬ 
tween India and Pakistan. 

3. There is no point in trying to 
appear as knights in shining armour 
merely for military adventures in Sri 
Lanka, Maldives or elsewhere. We 
cannot fight a major military power 
in any case. The attempt or rather 
craze for becoming a regional super 
power is totally unwarranted, espe¬ 
cially at a time of severe economic 
crisis. If we take the realities into con¬ 
sideration and substantially reduce 
our expenditure on defence, we 
would be able to implement all the 
constructive programmes outlined in 
the election manifestoes of the 
various political parties contesting 
the elections to the 10th Lok Sabha 
and certainState Assemblies. If we do 
not do so, the only way to find money 
for these programmes is to levy more 
taxes on an already overburdened 
nation. 

4. Now that Pakistan cannot 
depend, for quite some time, on the 
US for regular and ever-increasing 
flow of military aid, India need not 
fear aiw further incursions, much less 
a full-fledged, attack from our north¬ 
ern neighbour. As for China, it is a 
friend, no longer an enemy. So the 
situation is ripe for substantial 
economy in defence expenditure. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. Taking risks with national 


defence and security is highly inad¬ 
visable. The international situation is 
fluid; a war may occur at any time. 
There are no permanent friends in 
this world. Opportunism is the 
keyword. So India has to maintain 
adequate and constantly stream¬ 
lined forces to face every contin¬ 
gency. 

2. No country in the world plays 
with its defences. India faces two hos¬ 
tile neighbours, especially Pakistan. 
The contention that since the US has 
cut its military assistance to Pakistan 
under the Pressler Amendment 
(which has so far tied President | 
Bush's hands in regard to aid to i 
Pakistan) does not carry conviction. 
In view of its drive to dominate the 
Gulf in the absence of the Soviet 
Union which is now virtually power¬ 
less, the US might like to have a de¬ 
pendable ally in S.E. Asia and 
Islamabad would be the first choice, 
not India which is a non-aligned 
country and likes to keep itself out of 
all armed conflicts. 

3. The levels of sophistication 
reached by some advanced countries 
poses a challenge which India cannot 
afford to ignore. The US professes 
friendship with India but its own 
strategic interests might at any time 
compel a change in priorities. If India 
is not militarily prepared, it might get 
caught in a trap. India is not an 
economic power by any means; so it 
must have good defences to meet 
emergencies and also respond 
promptly to calls for assistance by 
some weak neighbours, such as Mal¬ 
dives. 

4. About 80,000 tonnes of 
military scrap is to be auctioned soon. 
But it is wrong to infer that this was a 
waste of money. Weapons become 
obsolete after some years; besides, it 
is only war that ensures use of arms. 
In peace-time weapons, even expen¬ 
sive ones, have to be maintained to 
meet all contingencies. 

INDIA AND NEW SECURITY 
_ PLAN _ 

Q. In the uncertain and fluid 
situation created in the wake of 
the Gulf crisis, India should opt 
for Mr Gorbachov's Security Plan 
for the Asian Pacific region. Give 
arguments For and Against this 


view. 

Ans. The Asia-Pacific region, 
about which successive Soviet lenders 
have expressed much concern, comprises 
a vast chunk of humanity and at least 
nine important countries—the U.S., the 
USSR, China, India, Indonesia, Japan, 
China, Pakistan and Bangladesh. These 
are the world's most thickly populated 
countries. If the area is turned into a 
security region as a result of a Helsinki- 
type process, it would be a great boon to 
the entire world. This impression is based 
on the success achkwed by the Helsinki 
Conference which eiKilved an accord for 
peace in Europe. The peace plan for the 
region was first mooted by Mr Gorbachov 
in his Vladivostockaddress in July, 1986. 
Earlier, Mr Brezhnev had proposed a 
more or less similar doctrine. 

Arguments For the View 

1. The earlier plans for peace 
emanating from Soviet leaders were 
mostly for Asia and were put forth 
when the Cold War was at its peak 
and there were, consequently, 
widespread suspicions about Soviet 
intentions. But now there are no 
mutual rivalries and suspicions. 
Though the Cold War has ended, the 
need for a peace accord is great. The 
Asia-Pacific region has several 
trouble-spots where the danger of 
conflict of one kind or another lurks 
constantly. If there is a prior under¬ 
standing on how possible conflicts 
are to be tackled, many valuable lives 
would be saved and much bloodshed 
avoided. 

2. The UN Charter emphasised 
the concept of Collective Security and 
Common Security. Now that the 
bipolar division of the world is an old 
story, it is time a new start was made 
to meet the changed situation. 

3. The Gorbachov plan is realis¬ 
tic and designed tor global peace. It is 
not meant to satisfy the ego and high 
territorial ambitions of^ any single 
Super Power. The basic aim is collec¬ 
tive security, not chalking out of 
pockets or spheres of influence for a 
specific power. In fact the new for¬ 
mula falls in line with the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in 

"‘Europe which ended in Paris in 
November, 1990, and which evoked a 
good response. The aim is the same— 
confidence building. 
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4. It is importcint for lndi«i to as¬ 
sociate itself with the new security 
plan because such association would 
help remove the impression, espe¬ 
cially among the small nations in 
India's neighbourhood, (including 
Sri Lanka and Nepal) that this 
country aims at establishing 
hegemony and wishes to bevome a 
big regional power Kecently, Sin¬ 
gapore expressed this I ear about 
India. No amount ot pn'tpaganda bv 
New Delhi to counter the impression 
has borne fruit I lence the impor¬ 
tance of supporting Mr Gorbachov's 
security plan. There is no \'iable alter¬ 
native to the plan 
Arguments the View 

1 An ambitious peace pack.ige, 
like the one presented by Mr Gor¬ 
bachov to lapanesi' legislators this 
\eai during his mid-April visit to 
Tokyo should be a collecti\'e effort, 
not a unilateral iru)\'e w hich always 
smacks of some selfisli motive To 
be acceptable, it should have been 
ehalked out at a largely attended 
international conference held 
uncier the auspices c^f the United 
Nations 

2. The 1 lelsinki analogy might 
not have been applicable to earlier 
peace plans ollered bv Soviet leaders, 
but th(* latest one stands in a dilterent 
category 1 here has bec'n a drastic 
change in the international situation 
which warrants a new approach. 

3. The Philippines' tormer 
1-%‘tence Sc\ri*tar\ ri‘|ecled oii April 
IS this year the idea that India could 
threaten South-Fast Asian security in 
the event ot the U S quitting its bases 
in the Philippines I’he fear that 
China, Japan or India would want to 
play a more assertive role in S.-F. 
Asia if the US. military presence in 
the region was diminished was ex¬ 
pressed by the Singapore Prime Min¬ 
ister, Mr Goh C hok Tong, who still 
has a lurking fear of India. But the 
Manila spokesman described as non¬ 
sense the belief that closing U.S. bases 
would lead to instability in the 
region. "Relations with India" is also 
likely to be a factor in the imminent 
polls in Nepal. 

LITERACY—A BOON^R BANE? 

Q. Spread of literacy in rural 


India is not a blessing but causes j 
from both social and economic | 
viewpoints. Give arguments For j 
I and Against this view. I 

Ans. Ittcrncy /s ^cmrnlhf , 

I /7.S' n i^^rciit mni redeemer ofpover- ' 

' ti/strickeii people Kernla has po^t looii i 
leuleii^preiid prnt^e on it> aelnevemenl of 
complete literncif thefir>t Slide in India ■ 
to yef fins distinction. That State has in ' 
fact shoirn the wax/ to the rest of the 
coiintrif and even to mosi part^ of the 
developini^ world Many ^otiai oolitual 
and economic difficulties are supposed to 
he solved when the people, both men and 
u'omen, become literate Ihit closer ! 
studies of the situation created by the 
spread of literacy has broiii^ht out a some 
what discouni^iiii^ aspect The nnieas- 
iiii^ standard of literacy and education of 
the rural society has raised the consump- 
th n curve, compelling people to spend 
more on consumer ^oods . 

Arguments For the View 

1 Ihere is much satisfaction in 
■ the country, and also in other lands, 
over the rising literacy figures as 
shown by the IWl census in India 
The literacy percentage has jumpc'd 
from 41 42 to 52 11 during the decade 
l^Sl-41 This means that more than 
half the country's population is now 
literate But the notable change in the 
life-style of the literate persons, the 
demands for, and expenditure on, 
consumer goods has been rising, 
creating all sorts of problems for the 
lower class family and for society as 
a whole. 

2. The spread of literacy among 
the masses (the elite were already 
educated, by and large) has not 

, brought corresponding economic ! 
prosperity. T’hi' consumption levels 
increase with the standard ol 
I education of the principal wage 
earners. 

3. An important finding of the | 
survey is that the demand for pa 'k- 
aged and branded con.sumer goods 
in the rural market rose from Rs 750 

I crore in 1^)84 to over Ks 2,000 crore in i 

j 4. With almost everyone now ; 
I literate and fully aware of the articles : 
I of daily consumption so frequently | 
i adverti.sed in the press, TV and the ! 
I Radio, most people now opt for ar- | 
tides such as detergents Old devices 


and practices are being abandoned, 
thus causing scKial and econcmiic dis- 
liK’ation. The sale of washing powder 
has gone up by 60 per cent annually, 
sale of premium soaps are 67 per cent 
high in rural areas com part'd to 11 per 
cent in urban areas The consump¬ 
tion of shampoos and coffee con¬ 
sumption has risen by over 40 per 
cent. These fads have harmful im¬ 
plications 

Arguments Ai^anist the View 

1. Literaey, to begin with, fol¬ 
lowed bv education on an increasing 
scale, IS a great enlightener and 
redeemer It not only broadens the 
vision and is highly instructive but 
also brings much good sense, dispels 
superstitions, prejudices and bias. 
There is a widespread realisation that 
only through education can a belter 
society be built up. 

2. Ignorance and illiteracy, espe¬ 
cially among women, is a great evil 
and every possible step should be 
taken to promote education. The con¬ 
tention that it results m higher con¬ 
sumption of modern goods and 

: luxuries is true, but surely this is 
■ the price of progress The very fact 
I that the people in general now 
prefer to live' better, adopt modern 
I conveniences, dress better and 
patronise time-saving devices is a 
, welcome sign 

3 Wholly literate Kerala has 
won much praise even from the 
developed world for the new attain¬ 
ment 111 rt'spu'ct of the accepiled proof 
of develop^ment—the "p^er cap>ita 
equality of File Index" This index is 
based on a combination of factors 
linked with literacy, life expiectation 
and infant mortality rates and is 
widely regarded as a more reliable 
factor than others to show the 
develop>mental status of a nation than 
the traditional yanlsticks 

4. As lor distortion of economic 
priorities as a result of growing 
literacy, the fact is that such distortion 
IS generally temporary. After the ini¬ 
tial flush of enthusiasm for well ad¬ 
vertised and consistently marketed 
articles is over, there is bound to be 
a return to realism. Moreover, eco¬ 
nomic well-being follows educa¬ 
tion 
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To live long is almost 
everyone's wish but to live well is 
the ambition of a few. 

john 

To live long, longer and the 
longest is an instinctive urge and ob* , 
session with all. But life with a pur¬ 
pose and for an objective is the 
passion and pursuit of a few To ■ 
grow like an oak tree and live a i 

long but a lack-lustre life is a curse | 
and a cruel joke with life The few i 
who wish to make life a purposeful i 
pilgrimage and a saga of struggle 
are doughty, definite and deter¬ 
mined about what they want and 
are equally candid and clear about 
their concepts and concerns. They 
refuse to be thwarted by their ad¬ 
verse and hostile environment and 
dare challenge the jerks and jolts of 
time and tide. They prefer to break 
than to lx*nd and buckle. For them 
to fight for a noble cause is the 
highest tribute to life. To be am- i 
bitioLis IS to be impatient and in- i 
novative but the inspiration that | 
motivates a few to catch the time by | 
forelock and tame the fierce forces 
around, is none other than living j 
well and living with a mission. The | 
essence of life lies not in its loath- j 
some length but in its full and fruit¬ 
ful functioning. To live well and | 

wholesome, one should chisel and 1 
chasten the contours of life to make j 
it vigorous, vital and vibrant or else i 
it would become a nauseating j 

nightmare. | 

When we are born, we cry that : 
we have come to this great stage of | 
fools. j 

-Sluikci^pciirc. I 

'All the world is a stage' and ! 

when we, as human beings are I 

born, of i < )urse not with our choice, | 
we utter a erv of protest that we | 

have come to join the cumbersome 
company of fools As we grow and j 
acquire distinct curves and colours | 

of our identity, we find the milieu j 
highly bcxinsh and baftling. With ' 


care and Ctiulion we tread the topsy¬ 
turvy tracks of life beset with fuss 
and fury, fun and frolic, the ultimate I 
result of which is nothing but ex- i 
haustion and inertia. Among the 
fools we meet a strange specimen of i 
characters who are at times ec- I 

centric, enterprising, energetic and | 
entertaining but all the same run¬ 
ning after shadows and diving into | 
shallow waters. Many a time the ; 
roles that we perform are both j 

ridiculous and rueful. There are a | 
few bouquets but plenty of brick- , 
bats that are hurled on us in return i 
for the grunts and groans that we i 
make while living and acting our j 
parts. The irony of this 'drama of 
the absurd' is that unlike the fools ! 
of Shakespeare's comedies, we are | 
not allowed to make 'off the cuff' ' 
remarks nor are we given the ' 

benefit of doubt when we fail and i 
falter in the pursuit of our limited I 
choices in the field of action, reac- ; 
tion and rejection. Most of us hap- ' 
pen to be the tragic victims of an i 
image because we try to chase j 

elusive happiness which is neither ! 
our fate nor our fortune. i 

War is the child of pride, and | 
pride the daughter of riches. 

— Swift, i 

'Riches, pride and war' make 
an infamous triangle and more 
often than not they together cause 
incalculable harm and horror in the 
life of an individual, sexiety, nation 
or the world at large. They ignite 
the flames of crisis, conflict and 
calamity, the magnitude of which 
may be difficult to perceive and cal¬ 
culate. Just as stink, disease and 
death are closely co-related and co¬ 
existent, similarly riches, pride and 
war feed and need each other to sur¬ 
vive and spoil the pure and pristine 
fountain of life. Riches is the enemy 
of emotions and pride the animal in¬ 
stinct and to cap the two, war is the 
death warrant of all that is human 
and humane in us. Those who crave 


for riches invite the devil to rule the 
roost over us. The victims of pride 
demean themselves too much to 
deserve any sympathy from any 
quarter Belligerence and bellicosity 
are the natural offspring of riches 
and pride. The veracity of the 
saying has been tested from time to 
lime and despite the writing on the 
wall, wealth and pride have 
remained our fearful foes and we 
have refused to learn any lesson 
from our past follies nor cared to 
head the voice of sanity. 

Love your enemies for they tell 
you your faults. 

—Bctijanini h'rnnklui. 

'Your enemy is your best friend' 
may sound bizarre and baneful but 
true and tenable both in saying and 
spirit. Quite often we fail to sec our 
faults and foibles—rather we refuse 
to scrutinise our follies and fads 
and instead try to embellish our con¬ 
duct and character with superficial 
make-up and artificial world of 
make-believe. Our so-called friends 
and admirers make a fabulous use 
of their oily tongues in fake and 
feigned admiration for us so that we 
remain callous and complacent 
under the refrain of their puerile 
praises and empty epithets, if we 
deliberately turn a blind eye to our 
short-comings, our friends purpose¬ 
ly feed us on sycophancy and flat¬ 
tery. In a sordid situation like this, 
who is our well-wisher and true 
friend? Surely but paradi-xically our 
enemy, your enemy and everybody 
elsc's enemy because it is he who 
keeps the defaulter on his toes by 
constantly hammering and harping 
on his foe's faults and follies. He 
deserves, not our denunciation and 
drubbing but our gratitude and 
gratefulness. It ne^s courage and 
conviction to tell someone on his 
face the seamy side of his character 
for such a course of action is beset 
with unpredictable and equally un¬ 
palatable fall-out. 
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Beware of Self-Pity 


1 kiu)w of certain young women 
who lost her only son in an acci¬ 
dent. Tme it was a tragic happening 
leaving her heartbroken and deep in 
despair. Cirief over the loss of a dear 
son IS natural. She received a lot of 
sympathy from friends and rela¬ 
tives 

Two years later she was blessed 
with another child—a daughter. Vhis 
child was a lot more beautiful than 
the son she had lost. In any case the 
void created by the death of the ear¬ 
lier child was filled. I ler life entered a 
calm and seemingly happy phase 
1 ler husband too felt that God had 
been kind to them That the worst 
was over. 

No It was not. This woman had 
acquired the untortunate habit ot 
receiving sympathy, converting it 
into pity which is the worst of human 
emotions. A daily dose of pity be¬ 
came her staple emotional diet She 
could no longer do without it As a 
result, she has bivome so much im¬ 
mersed in her own world of misery 
that all the pleasant things of life 
around her fail to attract her atten¬ 
tion. One woLikl think that she is the 
only person in the world whose life is 
full of unhappiness 

If all of us were to conduct our¬ 
selves like this woman the world 
would be brimming with neurotics. 
Self-pity IS a slow ptiison that cor¬ 
rodes our ability to cope, to live It is 
not trouble that ruins our life It is our 
inability to cope with it’ 

In many spheres of life, we tome 
acros*^. people who are nursing them- | 
selves on pity for one reason or the | 
other. There are others who think 
they sacrificed this or that for a near 
or clear one. There are yet others who 
have been deprived of some prizes 
they thought they dc'served All this 
could be true. That is not the point. 
The point is that they bear a grudge 
against life in general. They are so 


sorry for themselves that their faces 
carry a signboard on which is writ 
; large. I am a martyr. 

Comparisons come easy and fast 
to the self-styled martyr I hs constant 
refrain is breastbeatmg, lamentation. 

I le IS obsesseci with what is not Vly 
friend has a charming personality I 
do not have I le has a scooter 1 do 
, not He gets along so well with op- 
I posite sex 1 am a damp squib. Bat it 
does not occur to our breast-beater 
' that success, charm and easiness ol 
manner spring from the self, not from 
externals. 

At times, anvone can feel like 
beating his breast This is natural. 
There is nothing wrong in it. It is 
, wrong and a serious personality 
defect whi*n it becomes a rigid habit, 

I hard to break II that is true and you 
always think life is treating you un- 
' fairly, it is time to ponder At times, 
life is unfair There is nothing you c.m 
do about It except that you aciept it 
as a part of the mystery of the 
: universe It is beyond our com- 
i prehensum much less control Accept 
it. Adjust to It One of the most sen- 
I sible and practical pu'ces of acivice I 
' ever had was from a friend h’acing 
I failure after failure m finding a 
I suitable job, I asked my friend what 
I to d ) as I was deep in depression I le 
, saici, ''Come out of your past " 

' "This", he said, "is more important 
, than getting a job " I was ama/ed at 
, the practical wisdom contained m 
, this short sentence 

The more you pity yourself die 
more it grows on you It does not 
mitigate misery It strengthens its 
hold on you. Here is an illustration. 
You are familiar with masochism 
That is inflic'ting pain on yourself 
Our films are classic examples of it 
Our heroes arc worst specimens. 
Take the famous Devdas The man is 
a social coward who loses his 
beloved because he d(x?s not have the 


courage to break live from the slavery 
of tiMchlion I hen he begins to nurse 
himself on misery and self-pity It 
gets the best (or worst of him) and he 
elrowns himself in drink I his is tnie 
of all self-pity-syndrome sufferers. 
They witness their own doom. 

The worst i>l this syndrome is 
that the victims unwittingly tcel they 
are inferior to others, unable to stand 
up ti> life and its challenge's anc^ find 
retreat into a world ol illusion the 
easic’st I'scape Ihe condition is like a 
jungle lire It spreads The person 
given to it expects svmj\ithy from 
others as a right I itlle does he rc*ali/e 
that he is Unvi'nng liis own ability to 
st.md up to life 

Is there a way out Surely The 
first and the foremost thing is to be 
aware of your cemdition. Be open- 
mi ndc'd and accept it tis a serious 
defc'ct m person.ihly which nc*eds to 
be* cxirreck'd This is c'ssenlial in all 
cases of mc*ntal ill-hc‘alth I'ell your¬ 
self that it fosters a cli*fi'atisl attitude* 
in life* and virtually conveits one* into 
an I’lnotional beggai 

Self-pity IS ollc’ii comparixi to a 
spiritual poison. It make’s one 
rej;rc*ss, lose’ coinage and sink into 
de'j’irc’ssion It makes niu' unworthy 
in his own c'slimation, rc'diic I’s him to 
a sl.ite ot hi’lplc’ssness 1 le is virtually 
caiij;ht in .in c’lnotion.il mess 

kill* IS lull of disappointments, 
big and small Gnlv a c hild thinks he* 
can have' his wav alw.iys In mature* 
people* il there is trait towards sell 
pilv. It grows I'ven minor trifles 
upset .md c ause w’avi s c>t self-pity It 
gc'ls the better of individual only 
when she thinks that lile offc’rs no 
compensations I ife is l-ill c>l positn e 
things too \\y thinking oi them c»ne 
easily falls on the right side and li'cls 
full and satisfied 

A young boy I knuw Ihought 
poorly of himself as a social being f h* 
kept himself to his own C( unpany and 
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bccamo a brooder /v/r cxirlicncc. In¬ 
stead of mastering his weakness he 
withdrew himself into his shell. Thus 
losing the opportunity to transform 
his life. Such people are moral 
cowards. They are fearful of life and 
take refuge in unreal world, a world 
of despair. A little moral courage, the 
willingness to have a go, will make 
all the difference. An ounce of con¬ 
structive optimism is worth mor(‘ 
than an entire encyclopaedia of 
despair, says lieme Wolh‘ "'Sackeloth 
and ashes, remorse and self- 
reproach, protestations ot guilt and , 
lamentations of hopeless inferiority | 
are the sanctimonious excuses of | 
cowards " I hs advice Act as if happi- I 
ness were possible. 

Self-pity IS nothing but an admis- | 
sion that you are unable to look life , 
into face If the bough will not bend 
before the wind, it will snap Those I 
who cannot learn to adjust themsel- ! 
ves lo disappointments and frustra- , 
tions will bend and/or snap. Defeat | 
is their destiny i 

Do not wallow m self-pity. Co I 
out m the world. Mix with others, > 
find Iheir joys and sorrows. You will | 
find that some whom you were * 
secretly admiring beiause of their i 
happiness are the ones who are carry- j 
ing maximum burdens of life, but ; 
they are not carrying them uneasily, i 
They have adopted the maxim: ; 
Fveryone can carry his life's bur- | 
den however heavy for one day at i 
least. 1 he next day is again one day 
only. 

How to overcome self-pity 

NOTHHR pertinent question is: 
what can one do wdien the 
phenomenon refuses to work? Let's 
prevent the negative. This should be 
viewed as an opportunity for 
development, for getting closer to 
those forces which transform human 
life It is these forces wiiich have littcnJ 
millions of so-called ordinary mor¬ 
tals and converted them into immor¬ 
tals. 

I'here is another dimension lo it. 
Think cool Review your visuali/a- I 
lion. You may be pursuing goals | 
which are opp^ised to your creative i 
visualization. You may be striving j 
foolishly hard to create something ' 


not m harmony with your real es¬ 
sence. 

Fven if your objectives are in har¬ 
mony with your real essence, there 
could be other limitations. For ex¬ 
ample, you may be nursing feelings 
of unworthiness about your own self. 

It is quite possible that you have ac¬ 
cumulated negative attitudes on lih- 
itself. Your ideas about people might 
be equally discouraging. All the.se 
factors taken together prevent the 
desired visualization. Nonetheless, it 
IS possible to get beyond their crip¬ 
pling effects. You must be willing hrsl 
and then make the necessary el tort lo 
go past such barriers. You can cer¬ 
tainly become bigger than your dil- 
ficulties 

Another serious setback or 
danger you are likely to face invoK i*s 
defaulting on your responsibility sys¬ 
tem. Without your knowing you 
could be acting in irresponsible man¬ 
ner. Or you could be avoiding things 
which need immediate atU’nlion Un¬ 
conscious procrastination is a serious 
problem Your visualization could be 
correct and high but if you are not 
treating yourself well, your creativity , 
IS bound to suffer. 

You have to be equally con¬ 
siderate to your intuitive self, l-or, 
this is the part of your being which 
feels and is really recepliw 11 the in- 
luitic'in tells you lo go ahcMcl with 
something and you go on ignoring its i 
dictate, you reduce your crc'alive , 
potential. This is a potentially vast 
area where lots of people trip They 
have lofty ideals and aspirations but 
i in actual conduct of themselves they 
do not treat themselves as well as ' 


they should. In other words, even if 
you visuali/e the best but treat your¬ 
self in an unworthy fa.shion, you are 
sc'lting counter-currents to your own 
creative' ability. Unless you honour 
your whole self, the manifestation c^f 
creativity will not be whole. 

You are aided by an intinili' intel¬ 
ligence which is ever at your beck 
and call But sometimes you must be 
willing to let go of your own ego- 
plans to let the powerful force shape 
itself. 

You must be on guard against 
two cc'nflicls The first is that sup¬ 
porting the intuitive' channel in the 
physical world means asserting 
yourself. Often people who develop 
the* chamu'l tend to withdraw from 
life failing to assert themselves 
Withdrawal Iroin the physical, wrap¬ 
ping yourself m a cocoon in order lo 
safc'guard this energy will result m 
stoppage of Ihc' source ilsell The 
well-springs of creative channels 
once found should not be’ permitted 
to rest Or they will begin to rust 
C.)nc'c‘ they dose off, it will be difficult 
to rec harge them. 

Last, do not contuse creative 
channels and their use with hack¬ 
neyed phrase "positive thinking". 
The two are vastly different m con¬ 
cept and application In positive 
thinking, there is an attempt to 
eliminate’ negative thinking, and 
replacing it with brighter thoughts 
In creative-channel process, you nec’d 
not struggle against negative 
thoughts. Experience them, instead. 

\ he mam stress is on discover ing the 
hidden civativity and putting it to the 
maximum use. 


WATCH OUT! 
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TEST OF REASONING-J 


NUMBER SERIES 

Find out the missing numbers in questions given 
below: 

1. 576;569;555;...;.S08 

2. 5; 11; 23; 47;.... 

3. 13; IS; 24; 32;...; 57. 

4. 1; 3; 9;...; 25; 35. 

5. 1; 5; 2;...; 3; 2.5; 4. 

6. 9;8; 16;25;...,49 

7. 17;4; 10;...;5;2;2;1. 

8. 5;7;11;...;17;17;23;22. 

Numbers in questions 9 to 12 have been arranged 
according to the same pattern. Your task is to find out the 
missing numbers: 



Which number does not belong to the group: 


13. 

(a) 

23 

(b) 

-1 

(c) 

14 

(d) 

33 

(<■) 

47 

14. 

(a) 

145 

ib) 

173 

(c) 

87 

(d) 

116 

(e) 

203 

l.S. 

(a) 

976 

(b) 

782 

(c) 

496 

(d) 

832 

(<■) 

652 

16. 

(a) 

567 

(b) 

639 

(c) 

411 

(d) 

528 

(c) 

4.34 


Find out missing numbers in questions 17 and 18: 


21. Which number txrcurs only once? 
in) 1 

(b) 2 

(c) 3 
(i1) 4 

22. If numbers were grouped in sets of four and num¬ 
bers of jach set were addt\l together, which set would 
have the hightst score- 

in) 1st 

(b) 2nd 
((') 3rd 
Ui) 4th 

23 In the eight above sets, which two steps have the 
same score? 

(n) 3rd and 5th 
ih) 1st and 2nd 

(c) 3rd and 6th 
(ci) 5th and 8th 

LETTER SERIES 

Letters below have been arranged in a pattern. 
Study the series and answer the questions that follow: 


I j 

O N V 

W > \ H 

Y II J * ** 

T A X (I 

() ^ Jl 

1 M 

H 



Study the series of numbers given below and 
answer the questions that follow: 

5767556767546774563 7.54 5 674236753 

19. How many sixes are followed by seven? 

(a) 5 (b) 6 (c) 7 W) 4 

20. Which number has the highest frequency? 

(a) 4 (b) 5 (c) 6 (,/) 7 


24. VVhiiii li'lU’t 111 the .iU)\c-.I'l'ie;. is mihsing? 

25. Which two letters, neighbours in the alphabetical 
order are neighbours here as well? 

26. If all the letters were arranged alphabetically 
starting from top, which letter would not change its posi¬ 
tion? 

27. Which two neighbours here are farthest in the 
alphabetical order. 

Find the odd man out: 

28 (a) BY ib) EV (c) JQ (d) MN (c) GS 

29. (a) DIGF (h) SXVU (f) MRPO 

(dl KQNM (c) ZECB 

,30. (a) LJG (h) NLH (c) XVS (d) KPM (c) FDA 

31. (a) GMS (h) BUN (c) KQW 

(d) NTZ (c) EKP 
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32. (a) XUWV (h) TQSR ('-) JHIG | per section? 

W) NKML (e) ZWYX 


CODING-DECODING 

Words on the left are written in their coded forms on 
right. Find out the codes for letters enclosed in box. 

33. M O! D ' E S T 


(cf) 

b 

(b) 

1 

ic) 

f 

id) 

P 

ic) 

1 

if) 

W 

34. I 


A 

M 

I 

s 

li 






0i) 

) 

ib) 

q 

(c’) 

y 

id) 

m 

ic) 

f 

(/) 

a 

35. 

M 

1 O D 

E 

I< 

N 





(n) 

1 

ib) 

f 

ic) 

c 

id) 

n 

ic) 

w 

if) 

b 

36. I'J 

A 

N ' 

c; 

1' 

R 





(n) 

n 

ib) 

w 

ic) 

k 

id) 

y 

ic) 

b 

(/) 

c 

37. ( 

I 

K 

O 

' u 

N 

D 





Of) 

V 

ib) 

k 

(r) 

1 

id) 

c 

ic) 

b 

if) 

n 

38. H 

U 

N 

T 

1 

1 R : 





(n) 

c 

ib) 

n 

{(■) 

V 

id) 

w 

ic) 

P 

(/) 

m 

39 M 

1 

N 

c; 

; L 

■ 






Of) 

h 

(/>) 

f 

(D 

w 

id) 

q 

ic) 

c 

if) 

k 


: in) A 

i ib) B 

j (c) C 

I (d) D 

I 43. Average number of students per section in A is 
I how much more/less than that of B? (approx.) 

! (a) 4.7 more 

: (h) 5.6 more 

I (c) 2.9 less 

I (i/) 6 less 

i 44 If 309f of students are girls what is the number of 
; girls? 

(n) 11205 
(h) 12642 
(r) 109H3 
(d) 11175 

45. What has been the average increase per vear^ 

(n) 1720 

(h) 1645 
(c) 1590 

(i/) 1610 

46. Which year records the highest increase in com¬ 
parison to the preceding vear^ 

(i7) 1988 
(h) 1989 
(r) 1990 

Of) rhe rate is etjual 


40. If STRANGE is coded as TSSZQFF which word ! 
fs coded as ‘ ! 

(3Q|M1)DTR I 

STATISTICS I 


LOGICAL DIAGRAMS 

The diagrams in each question have something in 
common. Your task is to find out the one that does not 
belong to the group. 


The chart below shows the number of students and 
sections in schools A, C and D for four consecutive 
years. Answer questions 41 to 46 on the basis of the 
information given in the chart: 


SCIKKH 

SHC’IIONS 

NUMBER 

I4H7 

I9S8 

1989 

1990 

A 

SECTIONS 

32 

36 

39 

43 


NC') OF ST 

1242 

1421 

1947 

2530 

11 

SFOnONS 

h^ 

69 

72 

7b 

! NOC^FSl 

1 1 

23S7 

2862 

3168 

3623 

C 

1 SI C ITONS 

1 

, ! 

S2 

38 

61 


i NO OF ST 

i - ' 

1910 

2326 

3107 

3517 

D 

i SECTIONS 

36 

37 

37 

40 

1 N(’) OI ST 

14S1 

1781 

1888 

2120 


41. What approximately is the number of students I 
(average) per section? 

M 48.3 
(h) 43.7 
(c) 46.6 

Of) 45.9 I 

42. Which school has the highest average of students^ i 


Z2 

A 

IE 

2 

B 

c 

nJ _ 

3 

D 

zz 

E 

s: 

IE 




7 

:z 

z 


A B C D E 
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ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. ^^"^4 The' dillrn'MCe* in niimburs is lhiit of 7, 14, 21,2H. 

2 FckIi iH'xl nnmhi'r is \2 + 1 ol the piomlinv; num¬ 
ber 

4 44 F.uh iu‘\l numbe r hds dilfe're'nee* of one' e’xtni, / c , 
4, h, 8, 11 

4. \5 Tlu'ie'.irv(wo‘-e'rk's, l/>,24. (sejikire’seifnumLvrs) 
anel sejUcire's e)l e'von numbe'is - I 
4 14 Tach EillornaU' niimbe'r is the* total ot sejuaivs ot 

ninnbeTs ein ny^ht aiul le'it. 
h 44 1 Ih - 25, 8 1 25 -- 44, Ih f 44 - 4') 

7 4 De'eluet I fte)m alle'rnalo numbors aiul lhe*v are' the' 

square's eif ne’xt nunibe'is 

8 12 1 lu're'are'Iwevst'rie's, eine* vMlh a elifte'U'Uee'ol 5anel 

e)ne‘ with a dille ri'nee’ e)l U 

74 IXamplo (5 t 7)2 - 144; 7 - 5 _ 22, 52 ^ 72 - 74, 
144 74 - 70 

10 4 
II. 4h 
12 0 

! 4 ill) [he numbe'rs are" square's eif numbe-rs -2 

1 \ ih) All Ihe' e4he'r numbe'rs can be' ehvieieel by 20 

15 ih) All till' e)tln*r numbers can be ehviele'el bv 4. 

Ih ((') All the' other numbers tan be eiiv’iele'ei by 4. 

17 47 l-fh" 

18 40, (4-r4)“ 

10 (M 

20. un 

21 (h) 

22 (/?) 

2.4 Ui) 


24. S 
25 QK 
2h. r 
27. 0/ 

28 (r) 

20 (if) 

40 (M 

41 (e) 

42. it) 

lor ijui’^fioii^ .44 to 40, so// out loiuuioh Icttn^ in 
woni^mitl nuilcli tJirni u'llli letter^ in ox/es 

44 in) 

44 Ui) 

45 (b) 

4h (/) 

47 U) 

48 1/0 
40. ill) 

40 TRlNCbSS First ihirei, litth letters are the next ones 

;n the alphabetical eirele'r anei the remaining are 
pre'ce'eling eines 

41 (i) 

42. (c) 

44 (//) 

44 (if) 

45. (d) 

4h ih) 

47. IT The eiiri'ction of line's elrawn eliagonally is wre)ng 
48 14 The spacing of line's is wre>ng 
40 14 The sejuare is tilted in the vvremg way One e)f its 
sides slum Id be lacing the ceirner with design. 

50 B. One line shimld have been le'ss or more 
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TEST OF REASONING—II 


ODD-MAN 


Find the odd-man out: 

1. (d) unemploynuMit 

(c) population 
(r) adminislrahon 
2 (r») lake 
(() soa 
((’j pool 

3. (d) shirt 
ic) trousers 
(c) sweater 

4. (d) test 

(t) inttTvievN' 

ic) employment 

5. (//) seal 
(r) ballot-paper 
(e) indelible ink 

h (d) sensitive 
(() passionate 
(<’) sensational 
7 (d) Taj Mahal 
(t) Red Fort 

(c) SanchiSUx)pa 
8. (d) valley 

(r) glacier 
(r) gorge 

ANALOGIES 

Words in the first set of questions have certain I 
relationship. Your task is to find out from the choice I 
the right word for the blank space so that the second ! 
set would also have the same relationship. 

stadium : game :: ? : exiucation. 

(d) student (h) syllabus 

(e) school (li) learning 

10. bank . money . ‘ ? : house. 

(d) guard (h) colony 

(r) li>ck (.4) tenant 

11. stamp : letter ■: ticket: ? 

(d) candidate (h) traveller 

(i) booking-window 00 book 

12. chess ■ brains :: music : ? 

00 instruments (b) mouth 

(c) ear (d) vocal-cords 

13. Patna : Bihar ■: ? : Bombay 

00 Maharashtra (h) Elephanta caves 

(c) India 00 harbour 

14. bread : butter:; wound : ? 


(fl) ointment (b) blood (c) pain OO bandage 

15. barter : exchange :: ? : disinfect. 

00 dettol (10 sterilization 

(c) instruments 00 safety 

16. active : lazy :: ? ; catch. 

(d) imprison (b) police 

(c) chase (d) release 

Words in the following questions have a definite 
relationship. Tick-mark the choice with similar 
relationship. 

17. hunt; pleasure . panic. 

(a) rain : cloud : flcx)d 
(10 theft: gain : loss 

(c) game : match : win 

(d) death : disease : germs 

18. insurance : theft: fire. 

(d) house ■ family ; safety 

(b) office : files : records 
(t) palace : court: king 

(d) education : job : learning 

19. leader • dedicated : selfish 

(d) drug : poisonous : helpful 
(h) register : names : attendance 

(c) engineer : building : bridge 

(d) ornament: gold : diamond 

20. ocean : river . cloud. 

(fi) sky : blue : aeroplane 

(b) land : field : forest 

(c) press : news-items : newspaper 

(d) flower: rose : lily. 

21 sun . moon : comet. 

(d) gold : diamond : iron 

(b) timber : furniture ; wood 

(c) house : kitchen : room 

(d) shoes : socks : feet 


LEXICAL ITEMS 


Find out three-letter sets which if used 
before/after the given letters would form words: 



(b) illiteracy 
Of) exploitation 

(b) river 
Of) pond 

(b) coat 
(d) blouse 

(b) examination 
(d) screening 

(b) ballot-box 
Of) candidate 

(b) sentimental 
(d) reasonable 

(b) Appu Char 
(d) Golden Temple 

(h) ridge 
Of) canyon 
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In Ihe following questions the terms consist of 
two words. The last word of each question starts the 
next one. Take clue from the list given and find out the 
words comprising the terms. 

24. WASIH (Usek'ss area) 

25. . (Spivific demarcation of an area) 

26. (Cirade given to students in numeri¬ 
cal numbers) 

27. . (Fixck.! amount of money for s.ile) 

Find out three-letter words, which if added 
after/before letters on left and right would form 
words. 

28. FOLK )N( Y 

29 PIS( )C;UF 

Words in brackets are formed according to a cer¬ 
tain pattern as shown in examples. Your task is to find 
out words for brackets. 

30 MATTF:R (TAM F) SATI KF 
BOMBFK( ) MORBID 

31. RHC'EII’T (FORT) SOFTI^N 
SIONFIK )l’FRSON 

LOGICAL DEDUCTIONS 

32 How many triangles are there in the figure given 
below: 

;r-i 

Eight villages. A, B, C, I), E, 1; G and H are situated 


as follows: 

A is exactly betwLvn F and Cl which are 4 km apart. 

C' is 2 km north of G 

H IS 2 km to the we.'.t of which is 1 km south of C. 

B is 1 km to the west of H and 11 is 2 km to the west of 


How far is 11 from A? 
(a) 1 ^ -I- 2^ 


(h) 3 km 


(0 /2^ 

34 Which two places are the fartliest? 

Of) BandC; (h) C^md F 

(c) DandF 0/) HandCl 

35. A gardener wants to plant 14 trees in such a way 
that there would be 4 rows of 4 trees each and 4 rows of 3 
Irivs each, the trees having exactly the same distance be- 
twcvn them. 1 low would he do il^ 

Deepa, Chhaya, Neena, Babita and Madhu live in 
Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, Nagpur and Bombay but not 
in the same order. Match the right parts on the basis of 
the statements given below: 

The first letters of names and the cities wliere the girls 
live are not the same. 

Madhu and Chhaya do not live in Delhi 

Neena and Deepa dt) not live in Bombay 

Babita does not live in Delhi or Madras. 

Madhu does not live in Bombay or Calcutta. 

36. Dcvpa (A) IXdhi 

37. Chhaya (B) Calcutta 

38 Neena (C) Madras 

39 Babita (D) Calcutta 

40. Madhu (F) Nagpur 


NON-VERBAL SERIES 

Given below arc two sets of figures, the Problem Figures and the Answer Figures marked A, B, C, D and E. 
You have to find out which of the Answer Figures would fit in place of the question mark in the Problem Figure. 

PROBLEM FICURiS ^ ANSWER HCURES ^ 
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ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. O’) All Hu'otluTs tire nationiil problems. | 

2. (W In rivers, water keeps on flowing while in others | 

the waves are raiscHn by wind j 

3. (e) All the other garments cover the upper part of 

body ! 

4. O’) All the other devices are used for weighing I 

knowledge and ability of candidates 

5. ((/) I he other things are needed for the actual process | 

of casting vote at the election booth. i 

6. (c) All the otiiers are concerned with nature of a per- | 

son I 


© ©"O (O 35 j j j 

33&34 (')■■() ('") ; j j i 

©-C )-©-C,)-G) j I I 

o-o-o 


7 (h) It is the only modern centn^ of attraction among , 
the historical ones. | 

8. 0) All the others are physical features of land. I 

9. (c) The relationship is that of centre and its main 

object 

10. (c) One ensures the safety of the other. 

11. ih) C')ne is essential for tne other for going from one 

f ')lace to another. 

list as brains are needed to play chess in the same 
way vocal-cords are essential for singing. 

13. (h) One is situated in the other. | 

14. in) One is applied on the other. 

15. (b) One is a process, the other is general term used for 
it. 

16. (d) The words are opposites. 

17. ih) Just as hunt means pleasure for the hunter and 
panic for the chased ones in the same way theft 
means gam to the thief and loss to the person who 
has been robbed. 

18. (d) The first one is an assurance for the next two and 
covers the risk. 

19. (fl) just as leaders can bo of both types so are drugs. 

20. (c) Rivers flow into ocean and oceans give out clouds 
in the same way news-items flow into press and 
newspapers come out from there. 

21. (r?) Just as tney all are heavenly bodies in the same 
way these three are taken out from mines. 

22. ICE 23. SOL 24. WASTE-LAND 

25. LAND-MARK 26 MARK-LIST 27. LIST-PRICE 

28. AGE 29 TON 30. ROBE 

31. REST 32. 18 33. (d) 

34. (b) 


36. C 37 F 38 A 39 b 40. 13 

41. C. One dot is added clockwise with a gap of two 

blocks. 

42. E. One arm comes slightly down and then the other. 

Legs are stretched right and left by turns 

43. A. The rotation of the figure is anti-clock wise, the 

design in the middle changes alternately, so do 
lines at the bottom with one extra. The pompon 
like ball dangles towards the other side. 

44. A. The figure inside moves at a regular pace anti¬ 

clockwise, the design changes anci the other figure 
goes round clockwise with a changed direction. 

45. D The circle shifts to right in a wavelike motion, 

square comes down and goes up tilting and the 
triangle moves along three points rotaring anti¬ 
clockwise. 

46. E. Top and bottom change alternately. Both the figures 

tilt while coming up and down. The left one slow¬ 
ly moves towards right but the other one only 
moves up and down. 

47. E. The whole thing rotates anti-clockwise with pat¬ 

terns changing alternately. 

I 48. C. The figure rotates anti-clockwise, the cone changes 
dimension alternately, one line is added, one 
arrow changes direction in third part and has a 
companion pointing in another clirection in the 
second one. 

49. B. Pompon moves from left to right, the bow drops 

down, eyes change shape ana the pattern of cap 
chances alternately. 

50. A. Ears oecome eyes, eyes become nose, nose be¬ 

comes mouth and mouth becomes ears. 
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TEST OF REASONING—III 


SYLLOGISM 


TYPE I 

hi the followmi^ shitrnirnt^^ a situation has been cxplaincii 
111 a few seiiteines jolloweil In/ a conclusion. You have to sai/ 
whether the conclusion: 

(a) necessarily follows from the statements 
(h) is only a loii^ drawn one. 

(c) definitely does not follow from the statements. 

UO IS doubtful as the data provided is inadequate 
Note: Your iinswei s shoiihi onli/ he in the li^ht of the state¬ 
ments i^iven 
Stiitements. 

1. 1. Most ot the students find Mathematics more 

difficult tliiin (leo^raphv. 

2. Satish failed in Cicography but ^ot distinction 
marks m Mathematics 
Concliisioir Satish is an abncirmal boy. 

{a) J (/;) J (c) J (d) J 
Statements: 

2. 1. Chain-smokers olten develop cancer. 

2. Mr X is suffering irom cancer 

Concliistoir Mr X is a chain-smoker 

{a) J (h) J ic) J (ii) J 

Statements. 

3 1 Old fashioned parents do not want their grown¬ 
up children to be friendly with members of the 
other sex 

2. Ramesh is friendly with some girls. 

3 1 le has never disclosed it to his parents. 
Conclusion' 1 lis parents are old fashioned. 

(a) J (W J (c) J id) J 

Statements- 

4. 1. Oil in the world is hmited. 

2 Many oil wells m Kuwait have been set on fire. 

3. It will take years to extinguish the fire of these 

wells. 

Conclusion- By the time the fire is r'xtmguished, a good 
amount of oil would be destroyed. 

(a) J (h) J (0 J (d) J 

Statements: 

5. 1. Carnivals are a gay affair. 

2. People come dancing to the beats of drums on 
streets and in open fields. 

Conclusion: Dance is an expression of joy and excitement. 

(a) J (b) J (c) J (d) □ 

Statements- 

6. 1. When stars go to small places for location shoot¬ 

ing, they are surrounded by excited crowds. 


2. An excited crowd was seen the other day at 
place X around some ot the celebrities of the 
silver screen. 

I Conclusion: 'X' is a small place that was chosen tor loca¬ 
tion shooting. 

(a) J (b) J (c) J (d) J 
Statements. 

7. 1 It IS a common belief that baldness occurs in 

moneyed men only 

2. Mr Ciupta has a much envied lush of luxuriant 
hair 

Conclusion. Mr Chipta is not a moneyed man 
(a) J (b) J (c) J id) J 

Statements 

8. 1 Tribals refrain from including outsideis in their 

life 

2 Mr Kohler, a while man, is almost treated like a 
member by some tribes ol Africa. 

Conclusion Kohler must have spent a good many years 
among the tribals and adopted their way ot 
life. 

(a) J ib) J (() J (d) J 

Statements: 

1. Judges are paid more ihan clerks 

2 ClerKS work for seven hours per day 
Conclusion- judges must be working tor more than seven 
hours per dav 

in) :j (b) J ^ (c) J (d) J 

Statements. 

U). 1. Ballerinas perform their graceful dance by 
balancing their body tm their toes 

2. All ballerinas are slim 

' Conclusion: An overweiglit dancer cannot balance her 
body on toes. 

(a) J ib) J (c) J (d) J 

TYPE 11 

I In making decisions about important i]uestions, it is 
: desirable to be able to ilistini^ui^li between ‘strong’ aii^uments 
, and 'weak' arguments so jar //s tliei/ are coiucfncil until the 
I question ‘Weak' arguments may not bedneithf iclated to the 
question, way be of mnioi importiiiu e or may be related to some 
I trhnal aspect of the question lauli question i^uyii below is 
followed by ar^iument^ numbeied I ami II You have to liendi 
'' whuh of the ar^umeiit^ /s 's/n)//y'a//r/ which /s ‘weak' I'hen 
, decide whuh of the aii'-uet^ i^iven below and numbered (a), (b), 
(c), (d) and (e) the torrect answei 

(a) Only 1 is strong 

(b) Only 11 IS strong. 

(() Both 1 and 11 are strong 
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id) Either I or fl is strong. 

(iO Neither I nor II is strong. 

11. Are arl-cxhibitions any good for artists? 

I. Yes, the lovers of art get acquainted with artists 
and thus they are brought to lime-light. 

II. No, it IS an expensive affair and an extremely 
difficult one to be managed by artists 

(a) J (b) J (c) J id) J ((’) J 

12 Are the members of LTTh in Sri Lanka dictating 
the course of Tamil Nadu politics^ 

I. Yes, the Tamils from Sri Lanka are seeking 
refuge in I’amil Nadu 

II. No, Sri Lanka is too far to influence politics in 
India. 

(a) J (b) J (c) J iil) J (r) J 

13. Will the newly elected members fulfil their 
promises? 

I. Yes, otherwise their very t'xistence will be in 
danger 

II. No, elected membiTs never seem to remember 
their promises and commitments. 

(ii) J (b) J ((') J (d) J (c) J 

14. Is beauty always an asset to a woman? 

I. Yes, a beautitul woman does not need any 
talents or certificates when seeking a job 

II. No, beauty often lands her in undesirable tight 
corners. 

Ui) J (b) J (c) J (d) J (c) J 

15 Are brains necc^ssary for activities like outdoor 
games^ 

I. Yes, outdoor games need an extremely alert 
mind and ability to take right quick decisions at 
the right moment. 

11 No, one only needs physical fitness to play out¬ 
door games. 

(a) J (b) J (c) 'J (d) J ((0 :j 

16. Should words like Smoking is injurious to i 
health' essentially appear on cigarette packs? 

1 Yes, it is a sort of brain-wash to make the ’ 
smokers realize they are inhaling poisonous j 
stuff. j 

II. No, it hampers the enjoyment of smoking | 

(n) J (b) J U) :j (d) J (c) J 

17 Is ragging in colleges a good practice? 

I. Yes, a sensible ragging helps the schtnil boys to 
step into manhocxl and leaches them to lake 
trifles in a good humour. 

II. No, the tortures inflicted in the name of ragging I 
and the humiliation suffered by young boys j 
and girls often go beyond limits. 

(ii) J (b) J (c) ;j (d) :j ic) ij I 

18. Do synonyms mean exactly the same? 

I. Yes, a rich language has many words for one ; 

thing. i 

II. No, each so called synonym is a shade different | 

from the other word and if used in its place, it j 
changes the meaning slightly. I 

(//) !J (h) J (c) !J W) IJ (e) □ I 

19. Are only selfish interests responsible for war? 


I. Yes, the main cause of wars for centuries has 
been a lust for power. 

II. No, when interests and rights clash, wars be¬ 
come inevitable. 

(a) J (b) J (c) J id) J ic) J 

20. Should th(^ press exercise some self-restraint? 

I. Yes, they should not publish news items which 
may incite the readers to indulge in wrong 
practices. 

II. No, it is the responsibility of the press to present 
the naked truth irrespective of its consequen¬ 
ces. 

Q}) J (b) J ic) J id) J ic) J 

TYPE III 

In the follozcnii^ questions stntements 1 and 2 are follozved 
In/ conclusions I and II Takin*^ flic statements to be true al- 
thouf^h they may ayyear at ZHinance zeith commonly accepted 
facts, mark your anszeers as under- 

ia) Only I follows. 

ib) Only II follows. 

(c) Both I and 11 follow. 
id) Either I or II follows. 

(e) Neither I nor II follows. 

Statements: 

21. 1 UNICEF greeting cards are sold to help needy 

children 

2 People generally do not buy UNIC EF cards. 
Conclusions- 

I. The cards are not very attractive 

II. They a re more ex pensi ve t ha n other card s of the 
same quality. 

in) J ib) J ic) J id) J ie) 'J 
Statements: 

22. 1. Dogs can dance. 

2 Cats can d a nee too. 

Conclusions. 

I. Dogs and cats belong to the same category. 

II. Every crea tu re ca n d a nee. 

ia) J ib) 'J ic) iJ ((/) □ ie) J 

Statements: 

23. 1. All the flowers that are not red are yellow. 

2. The flowers that are not yellow have no 
fragrance. 

Conclusions 

I. Red flowers have fragrance 

II. Yellow flowers have fragrance. 

ia) J ib) [J ic) J id) □ ie) LI 

Statements: 

24. 1. Some bulbs are lamps. 

2. All lamps are poles. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some poles are bulbs. 

II. Some bulbs are not pt^les. 

ia) iJ ib) □ ic) □ id) J ie) □ 

Statements: 

25. 1. All pencils are brushes. 

2. All crushes arc nibs. 
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Conclusions: 

I. All nibs are pencils. 

II, Snme brushes are pencils. 

(a) □ (b) 'J ic) J id) j ((.) j 

^tntrmcnfa: 

2b. 1. Some trees are rocks. 

2. St)me rocks are hard. 

Com'lusions. 

I. Some trees are hard. 

II. All rocks are trees 

in) J ib) J (c) J id) J (c) J 

Statements 

27. 1. All children are balls 
2. S(Mne balls are glasses 
C-Ouclusions' 

I. Some children are j^lasses 

II. None ol the children is a ^lass 

ia) J (b) J (() J ((/) J (e) J 

Statements. 

28. 1 The poems that are not rhymes are either novels 
or stories 

2 Some stories are dramas and all novels are either 
farces or traj^etiies 
Conclitsiotis. 

I. Some poems are larci's 
11 All dramas are rhymes 

ia) J ib) J (() J (d) J (e) J 

TYFL IV 

hi questions helnw. a '^lafement followed by im¬ 

plications I and II Imply I ami II to the statement and tick-mark 
your answers as under 
(a) Only T is implicit 
(/;) Only II is implicit. 

(c) Both I and II are implicit. 

(d) hither I or II is implu it 

(e) Neither 1 nor II is implicit. 

Statement: 

29. There is a new drug that can and does help heart 
patients but they are still advised a low-fat diet with no 
smoking and no alcohol 

Implications: 

I. Rich diets do not suit heart patients. 

II. The new drug is more effective than old ones. 

(a) iJ (b) J (c) J (d) ij (e) .J 

Statement. 

30. Parents should deny certain demands of their | 

children to discipline them otherwise they would grow up i 
to be selfish and demanding persons. ! 

Implications: I 

I. Too liberal parents spoil their children. | 

II. Only parents are to be blamed for selfishness in j 
the world. 

ia) J (h) J ic) LJ id) □ ie) □ | 

Statement: i 

31. According to a report about a hundred lorryloads , 
of coal is smuggled from certain mines everyday absolute- 
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ly unchecked to far-off places. 

Implications: 

I. The agents involved n iiist be greasing the palms 
of the police and authorities. 

' 1 . There is not a single honest officer in that area. 
ia) J ib) J ic) J id) J ie) U 
Statement 

32. In big cities, business tycoons are buying old 
houses at amazing prices, demolishing them and building 
multi-storeyed flats there. 

Implications- 

I. It is a part of scKial service to provide accom¬ 
modation to the homeless. 

II. They gain quite a lot by selling these flats. 

07) J ib) J (() J id) J ie) J 

Statement 

33. Women m Kuwait, in spite of having more rights 
than the Arabian women, are demanding equality with 
men 

Implications 

1 I Women in Arab countries have more rights than 

the Kuwaiti women 

II. The laws in Kuwait are in favour of men 
I ia) J ib) 'J ic) J id) J ((>) J 

, Statement: 

34. All the political parties have their head-office in 
' Delhi. 

' Implications. 

I. Other cities t)f the country lack political activity. 

II They do so to ktH?p an eye on other parties 
07) J ib) iJ ic) J id) J ie) J 

TYPE V 

In questions i^iven below, Assumption 'A' is followed by 
Reasons Rl and Rll Apply Rl and Rll to A and tick your 
answers as under- 

ia) Only Rl is the n\ison for A 
(b) Only Rll is the reason for A 

ic) Both Rl and Rll are reasons for A 

id) Hither RJ or Rl I is the reason for A. 

O’) Neither Rl nor Rll is the reason for A 

35. A. Vehicle drivers must use dippers at night. 

Rl. Dippers at night are more prominent than 

during the day 

Rll. DipfU'rs consume less battery hence are more 
economical 

07) J ib) J ic) J id) J ie) □ 

3fi. A Our country has not btvn exactly successful in 
practising the principles of seculansm. 

Rl. The communalists are rather aggressive in 
promoting their idei'ilogies. 

Rll People in general lack tolerance and rt?spect 
for other religions. 

07) □ ib) J ic) □ id) !J ie) J 

37 A. Balance sheets of offices and business con¬ 
cerns are sometimes not very accurate. 

Rl. The staff engaged in preparing them is careless 
and inefficient. 
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RII Tho accounts arc manipulated to cover ir¬ 
regularities. 

in) .J (b) J ((-) j Ul) J (c) J 
38. A The boom in publishing has given rise to an 
ever increasing demand ot paper 

RI. I\iper mills in the countrv are unable to meet 
out the demands 

RII. Publishing has recently become quite a 
profitable business 

(a) J lb) J ir) J (//) J (c) J 

39 A. Shri (iul/arilal Nanda, an eminent statesman 
and politician, has no bank balante today 

r^I. He had totally dt‘tiicated himself to the nation. 

RII I le was not lar-sighted 

Oi) J (b) J (() J 0/) J (c) J 

40 A The cultuation and sale of 'kesri dal' was 
banned in all States ot India accept M.P as it was believed 
to cause deformities 

RI Inhabitants ot M.P <ire immune to deformitic's. 

RII The government is not concerned ab(Hit health 
and Illness c>t the citi/ens of M.P. 

0/) J (b) J (c) J on J (c) J 

TYPE VI 

At flic cfiii of the pmu^mph i^ivcii bcloiv, ^ontc conclusions 
liiioc been ihtuon (hi the hiisis of the stnibi of the parii^rnph, 
mark yoiit iiiisioers ns under 
A nehnitely true 
13 Probably true 

C Cannot say as the data provided is inadequate 
I) Probably false 
H. Detinitely false 

The Indian private sector does not enjoy all the 
privileges which foreigners in our country are entitled to 
This special triMtment is sought to be rationalised by the 
statement that this helps the country gain new technol¬ 
ogy and skills Such a type of analysis is valid only in 
exceptional cases and in most cases the foreign companies 
do not add to the technology or managerial skill of the 
people On the other hand, by enticing manpower with 
the allurement o{ higher pay and perquisites, the foreign 
banks actually contribute Ic) the stunting of the growth of 
technology and skill among the Indian enterprises, in¬ 
cluding banks. 

41 The govt umlerestimates the capability of Indian 
privali' sector 

A J B J C J D J E J 

42. 1 he high salaries paid by foreign enterprises ad¬ 
versely altect Indian enterprises 

A J 13 J C J D J H J 

43 Indian companies have an inferiority complex. 

A J 13 J e J D J E J 

44. Poreigner have special training centres for 
developing managerial skills 

A J 13 J C' J D J E J 

43. Workers have no temptation tii join foreign com¬ 
panies. 

A J B J C J D J E J 
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1 O') The words 'most of the' leave latitude for excep¬ 

tions. 

2. (b) The conclusion is based on a general assumption 

3. (b) There could be some other cause. 

4. (a) The conclusion aj^parenlly hallows from the state¬ 

ments. 

3 (a) The conclusion is in confirmation of the state¬ 
ments 

b. on Sufficient intormation IS lacking. 

7. (c) It is not an essential factor 

8. (a) The conclusion lUH essarilv lollows 

9 (c) One does not gel paid onfv on the basis of work¬ 
ing hours. 

10 on It is not confirmed in statements 

11 (a) 12. O') n on ’4 (e) 13 (n) 

16. 00 17 (c) 18 (b) 19 (i) 20. (a) 

21 on bather could have been ihi' cause 

22. (c) One aspect is not sutticient lor categorizing. 

23 (b) 

© 0 -'* 


24 (cl 




2 ^ (/.) 
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OBJECTIVE-TYPE QUESTIONS 


Quantitative Aptitude 


1. A mother is three times as old as her son. After 15 ‘ 
years she will be twice as old as her son. What is the : 
present age in years of the mother? 

(n) 30 (b) 45 (c) 50 id) 60 ' 

(c) None of these 

2. Govind, Harish and Monti hire a car tor a week 
for Rs 1,300. If they used il for a total of 6 hours, 9 hours ■ 
and 11 hours respectively, how much of the rental should | 
I larish pay? 

(a) Rs275 (M Rs 450 (c) Rs 675 

(d) Cannot be determined (c) None of these 

3. The number ol students admitted in a school 1 

increases by 107r every year It the number of students in 
1991 is 1,500, what is the expected number of stxidents in i 
1993? : 

(a) 1650 (h) 1800 (c) 1815 (d) 1950 ! 

(c) None of these , 

4. Rajendra started business investing Rs 6,000 and , 
Shashi joined him investing Rs 4,1)00 If they make a profit 
of Rs 5,1 (XI at the end ot the year, how much should be 
Shashi's share? 

(a) Rs 1,700 (b) Rs o,4()0 (c) Rs 2,040 

(d) Rs 1,732 (c) None (^f these 

5. The interest on a certain deposit at 4 5 per cent per 

annum is Rs 202.5 in one year 1 low much will the addi- ; 
tional interest in one year be on the same deposit at 5 per | 
cent per annum? i 

(a) Rs 20.25 (W Rs22.5 U ) Rs 225 ! 

{d) Rs 427.5 ((’) None of these | 

6. 18 buckets of water fill a lank when the capacity i 
of each bucket is 9 litres. How many buckets will be ; 
needed to fill the same tank it the capat if y ot bucket is 13.5 I 
litres? 

in) 13.5 (b) 24 (c) 12 (d) cannot be 

determined (e) None of these 

7. A train travels 82 6 km per hour How many , 
metres will it travel in 15 minutes^ 

(a) 20.65 ib) 206.50 (c) 2065 (d) 20650 

(c) None of these 

8. If 24 men do a work in 40 days, in how many days 
will 30 men do it? 

(n) 50 (b) 40 (t) 32 (d) 28 

(e) None of these 

9. By how much is three-fourths of 48 less than 
two-thirds of 114? 

(rt) 12 (b) 135 (c) 107 (d) 66 

(c) None of these 

10. An article costing Rs 80 is sold for Rs 81.60. What 
is the gain per cent? 

(a) 10% (b) 2% (c) 1.57 (d) 1% 

(e) None of these 

11. Sale price of a book at a gain of 25% is Rs 225. 
What is the cost price? 

(n) Rsl50 (b) Rsl80 (c) Rs300 

(d) Rs400 (c) None of these 

12. In an examination on Maths and English there are 
130 candidates. If 70% passed in both the subjects, how 


many failed in at least one subject? 

00 39 (b) 31 (c) 29 on 27 

(c) None of these 

13 In a town there are 94500 people. 2/9 of them are 
Muslims, 6400 are C hristians and the rest are Hindus. 

I low many are 1 lindus? 

00 6711,0 {10 67(XX) (c) 68100 (d) 7l(X)0 
((') None of these 

14 A horse dealer Ixnight 9 horses for Rs 2025. He 
sold 5 of them at Rs 260 each and 3 at Rs 275 each. The 
remaining horse died. How much was his gain or loss? 

6/) loss Rs 100 (W gain Rs 100 (c) gain Rs 50 

id) loss Rs 50 (c) None ot these 

15. A clock was set going at 9 A.M. on Monday and 
stopped at 3.26 l\M. on the following Saturday. Tor how 
many hours and minutes did it go? 

00 120 (b) 12126 (c) 126.26 (d) 127 26 

16. A cycle dealer sold 8 bicycles at Rs 135 e.u h and 7 
bicycles at Rs 120 each. What is the average price at which 
he sold them^ 

00 120 (b) 122 (c) 124 00 128 

(c) None of these 

17. A train started with 540 passengers. In the first 
stop 1/9 of them got down and 24 got up. On its second 
stop 1/8 of the passengers then existing got down and 9 
got up. With how many passengers it reached the third 
stop? 

M 400 (b) 425 (c) 430 00 500 

(c) None of these 

18. On a rainy day, 357) of students of a school could 
not atti*nd the school. If 245 students were absent, what is 
the total number of students m the schooP 

OO 800 (b) 700 ((') 900 OO 600 

(c) None of these 

19. The length of a rectangular hall is 16 metres. If it 
can be partitioned inti^ two Lxjual square rooms, what is 
the length of the partition^ 

60 4 metres ib) 8 metres (t) 16 metres 
OO Data inadequate ((0 None of these 

20. Preeti is twice as old as Renu was 3 years ago 
when Preeti was as old as Renu is today. If the difference 
between their age today is 3 years, how old is Preeti 
today? 

OO 18 years ib) 12 years (c) 9 years 
id) 8 years 00 6 years 

21. An entrepreneur invests 70 per cent in machinery, 
20 per cent in raw materials and has Rs 800 cash with him. 
What is his toial investment? 

60 Rs5,(X)0 {to Rs 6,000 (c) Rs 7,500 

00 Rs8,0(X) 60 None of these 

22. A sum earned compound interest of Rs 50 during 
the second year and Rs 53 during the third year. What is 
the rate of interest per cent per annum? 

{n) 3 (/O 5 6)6 id) 8 

(tO None of these 

23. When the price of a machine was increased by 25 
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per cent, the number of nicu hines sold fell by 23 per cent. ' 

vVhiit wns Ihe effect t)n the s.iles of the shop? ' 

(ij) 6//( decrciise (h) til'r iiKrciise ' 

4 4 1 

(c) 7Vf decrease (li) 8^^ increase i 

((’) None of these I 

24. A man spends Rs h3() buying tables at Rs 130 each i 
and chairs at Rs 50 each What will be the ratio of chairs to i 
tables when the maximum number of tables is purchased? j 
ill) 1 .4 ih) 2 3 (c) 4. 1 ill) 3:2 I 

(c) None t)f these 1 

23. A person bought a bicycle at 20V; discount. By ; 
selling it for Rs 6N) he got a profit ol 107^ What was the 
cost price? 

(//) RsbOO ih) Rs73() (() Rs 712.80 

id) RsSOO (c) None of these ' 

26 Ram, 1 lira and Ra) has earned Rs 3400 as profit. ! 
They divide the profit among them m the ratio that Ram , 
gets three times that of 1 lira and 1 lira gets two times that • 
of Raj. What is the share ol Ram^ 

ill) Rs78() (h) Rs]280 (c) Rs 2400 

id) Rs3600 (c) None of these 

27 Mohan .sold his watch to Ram at a profit of 207f 
and Ram sold it to Sham at a loss of 207- If Sham got it for 
Rs 192, what had it cost to Mohan? 

in) RslOO ih) Rs200 {r) Rs220 id) Rs 240 
((') None of these 

28. A person bought 20 kgs of sugar at Rs 30 per kg 
and anotlu-r 30 kgs of sugar at Rs 23 per kg. After mixing 
both of lIit.Mn he sold it at the rale of Rs 22.30 per kg What 
will be his loss^ 

in) Rs23 ih) Rs2lX) (c) Rs 193.30 id) Rs 225 
(c) None of these 

29 A and 13 invested Rs 20,000 and Rs 30,000 respec¬ 
tively. After six months, A withdrew his investment. At 
the end of the year A got Rs 2000. What will be the B's 
share 

60 Rs 40(H) ill) Rs 1300 (c) Rs 6000 id) Rs 4500 
(c) None ol these 

30. The cost of three cars are in the ratio of 4 : 3 : 7. The 
difference between the highest and the lowest cost is Rs 
60,000 What is the cost of the modest car? 

in) Rs 80,000 ib) Rs 90,0(H) (c) Rs 1,00,000 

id) Rs 1,20,000 (c) None of these 

31. A train travelling at a speed of 60 kmph crossed a 
man in just 6 seconds. What is the length of the train in 
metres? 

6?) 120 (W 100 (c) 200 id) 150 

(c) None cU these 

.32. of one-third of one-half of a number is 5. What 
4 

IS that number? 

in) 100 ib) 23 (c) 130 id) 120 

((’) None i)f these 

2 

33 of a number is thirty less than the original 

number. What is the number? 

in) 40 ib) 90 (c) 20 id) 30 

(c) None of these 

2 

.34. A number exceeds its _ by 25. What is the num- 


in) 75 ib) 30 ic) 80 id) 

ic) None of these 

35. A person spends ^ of his salary on house rent and 

milk, 2 of the remaining on miscellaneous expenditure. If 

he is left with Rs 400, what is his salary? 

in) Rs24(X) (b) Rs 1200 ic) Rs 1300 id) Rs2000 

36. An article is sold for Rs 375. What is the cost price 

if the profit is ^ of the cost priced 

in) Rs275 ib) Rs 2(X) ic) Rs300 

id) cannot be determined ic) None of these 

37. A is twice of B, B is twice of C , C is twice of D, then 
A in terms of D is 

in) 8 D ib) 6 n ic) 3 D id) 4 D 
ic) None of these 

38. Which fraction is greatest of all- 

7643 
8' 7' 3' 6 


39. 3 IS ^ of A which is * of B, then B - ? 

6 .3 

in) 130 ib) 60 ic) 300 id) 73 

ic) None of these 

40 A w'hen dividi'd by 3 leaves 2 as L|uotient and 1 
as remainder, then A - ? 

in) 17 ib) 7 ic) 3 id) 6 

(c) None of these 

41. A reduction of 207f m the price of banana enables 
a man to buy 3 banana more for Rs 10. The price of a 
banana before rcxiuction is: 

6?) 20 paise ib) 40 paise (c) 50 paise 

id) 60 paise ic) None of these 

2 3 

42. ^ of a number exceeds of it by 4, the number is: 

(a) 60 ib) 30 ic) 40 id) 90 

ic) None of these 

43. The sum of A and B is 98, and of B and C is 90. If 

the sum of A, B and C is 168, then the value of C is: 

in) 20 ib) 70 ic) 78 id) 28 

ic) None of these 

44. With Rs 10 a man is buying 11 botiks and selling 
10 books for 11 rupees. How much percentage he is taking 
profit? 

in) 117c ib) 1% ic) 10% id) 21% 

(c) None of these 

ANSWERS 

1 ib) 2. ib) 3. ic) 4. ic) 

3. ib) 6. ic) 7. id) 8. ic) 

9 (c)(Ans.40) It). (W 11. ib) 12. in) 

13 in) 14. ih) 13. ic) 16. id) 

17. ic) 18. ih) 19. ih) 20. ih) 

21. id) 22. ic) 23. in) 24. in) 

25 in) 26. ((/) 27. ih) 28. id) 

29. (r) 30. ic) 31. ih) 32. id) 

33. (/;) 34 in) 35. ih) 36. ic) 

37. in) 38. id) 39. in) 40. ib) 

41. ic) 42. in) 43. ih) 44. id) 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Read the following sentences 
carefully and find out the error, if 
any, in one of the parts (1, 2, 3 & 4) 
of each sentence. In case there is no 
error, the answer is (5). 

1. In the evening (1) of her life, 
the grand old (2) lady of cinema and 
the world of culture (3) remains full 
of ideas and of gnt (4). No error (5) i 

2. The agricultural sictor, (1) it I 
is hoped, would continue (2) to make | 
a bright performance (3) for the third ; 
successive year (4). No error (3). j 

3. The linguists are ol the I 

opinion (1) that English should be (2) | 
retained as a linking language (3) but i 
not as the national language (4) No | 
error (3). I 

4. During the war (Da number | 
of boats were drowned (2) due to | 
heavy bombing (3) and presence c)f i 
mines in the sea (4). No error (^)) 

5. To what has always (1) puz¬ 
zled me IS why we had (2) to wait fcir | 
the British to promote (3) the i 
development of our hill stations (4) i 
No error (5). 

6. Our stationary lives (1), ex- | 

cept for (2) pilgrimages, were the : 
most distinctive (3) feature of our ex- ; 
istence (4). No error (5). | 

7. When he returned back (1) i 
home, the images (2) came alive in a j 
myriad (3) of cheerful colours (4). No | 
error (5). 

8. Seven mountaineering (1) 
teams will attempt (2) to conquer 
Mount Everest, the world's most 
highest peak (3) during the spring 
season (4). No error (5) 

In each sentence below, a word is 
printed in ttalics. Below the sen¬ 
tence four words are given. Find out 
which of these four can substitute 
the word in italics without changing 
the meaning of the sentence. 

9. It was pure fabrication with 
an eye for a sensation. 

(a) aim (h) desire 

(c) wish 

(d) observation 

10. There must be lively discus¬ 
sion of Indian authors if we are to 


foster our national literature. 

(a) nurture (h) nourish 

(c) cherish (d) promote 

11. Buoyed by these visions of ! 

the future of his son, the artist sol- | 
dicrcd on. ! 

(rt) fought on I 

ib) stniggled hard 

(c) stopped further ! 

(d) continued bravely 

12. This does not mean that you 
should not cultivate vivid expression i 

(r?) brilliant 

(b) fresh i 

((') picturesque 

{d) nrieht ; 

13. At scYiool, of course, small | 
boys are often compulsory spectators i 
of games. 

ia) obligatory 

(b) dutiful 

(c) ncxressary 

(d) regular 

Below each word in italics four 
alternatives are given. Pick up the 
one that best expresses the opposite 
meaning of the word in italics. 


14. succumb 



(a) shoot 

(h) 

injure 

(c) resist 

(ii) 

curb 

15. iufraiisi^^ent 



(a) obedient 

(h) 

flexible 

(c) faithful 



(d) ever-ready 



16. insipid 



(a) pungent 

(h) 

sour 

(c) saucy 

Ui) 

nervous 

17. Ignore 



ia) accept 

ib) 

redress 

(c) favour 

id) 

support 

18. recede 



{a) rush 

(b) 

fly 

(c) swim 

(d) 

advance 


In the following questions (19 
and 20) sentences numbered 1 and 6 ' 
are in their proper sequence j 
whereas sentences numbered A, B, j 
C and D are not. Read them careful¬ 
ly and re-arrange them to make a , 
natural sequence. One of the four 
combinations/alternatives is the 
correct answer. 

19. 1. I have, like her 

A. lived a rather spartan life 

B. to live in a room of her own 


while 

C. happy with my one rcx)m. 

D. ]ust as she was content 

6 the rest of the family took over 
the house. 

(a) ACDB (M ADCB 

(c) ABCD (d) BCAD 

20. 1. And now it is raining out¬ 
side, 

A. through the open doors, 
overpowering 

B. rhe dark-eyed nurse 
ci)mes in again and in¬ 
forms me that 

C the odour of mcxl icint*s and 
disinfectants. 

D and the sceut of wet earth 
comes 

6 the doctor will soon be on his 
rounds 

in) DAC^B (b) DCBA 

(c) DABC ((/) i:)BAC 

Read the following passage care¬ 
fully and put the most suitable 
word in the blanks. For each blank 
four alternatives are given. 

Science is unfortunately, (21) 
rather than something that (22) all of 
us, and something that all of us, have 
a right to (23) . When a body of people 
(21) themselves as unapproachable 
to the_(^) majority of the world's 
population, it is natural that the (26) 
will turn to someone who will talk to 
them in their own (27). 


21. 

(/i) 

elitist 

(b) 

difficult 


(r) 

essential 




id) 

uncommon 


22. 

ill) 

governs 

(b) 

rules 


(l) 

benefits 

id) 

concerns 

2.3 

in) 

use 




ib) 

command 




(c) 

recommend 



id) 

know 



24. 

(li) 

force 

(h) 

oblige 


(c) 

set 

(d) 

get 

25. 

(a) huge 

(b) 

restless 


ic) 

vast 

id) 

ignorant 

26. 

(a) 

latter 

(b) 

later 


(0 

former 

UI) 

earlier 

27. 

(a) language 

(b) 

tongue 


(0 

voice 

Ui) 

tone 


In each sentence below, four 
words have been printed in italics 
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and are numbered 1, 2,3 and 4. One | 
of these words may be mis-spelt, i 
Find out the word that is wrongly ! 
spelt. If all the four words are cor¬ 
rectly spelt fbe answer is (5) / r , all 
correct. 

28. I cni ficstly (1) feel my life has 
been a cottiposttc (2) picture of rnrwn- 
tions (3) marked with sad and sublime , 
(4) moments. All correct (5). 

29. Questions (1) should be so : 

framed as to require (2) not fixed 
respKmses (3) but informed answers , 
that would vaerif (4) from individual ; 
to individual. All correct (3). i 

30. When he liuubasled (I) those j 

resorting to dilaUmj (2) tactics, it was ' 
interpreted (3) as an expression of his 
frustration. All correct (5). | 

31. There should be no difference ‘ 

(1) in the exphunations (2) given here I 
and the rabble (3) rousing speeches (4) ! 
made outside All correct (5). 

32. The umpinns^ (1) had been ; 
abysniall (2) from the very beginning i 
(3) and the team (4) had been telling , 
me that 1 should do something. All i 
correct (5). 

Which of the phrases 1, 2 and 3 
given below eacn sentence should 
replace the phrase printed in italics 
to make the sentence grammatically 
correct? If the sentence is correct as 
it is, mark (4) as the answer. 

33. Thus grew our acquaintance 
as much of friendship 

(1) for sure 

(2) into a kind 

(3) for a kind 

(4) no correction rtxmired 

14. I have found my God. It is | 
even if to dcxride to save me or leave 
me. 

(1) for you 

(2) upto you 

(3) as much as 

(4) no correction rcc]uired 

33 For sometime past there has 
been no peace in mv mind. 

(!) will be 

(2) had been 

(3) hav e been 

(4) no correction required 

36. No doubt, once, 1 eras ref*ular- 
ly immensely happy while sitting 
near the idol in the sanctum 
sanctorum. 

(1) had beer; 

(2) would be 

(3) ustxl to be 

(4) no correction required 


OBJECnVE-TYPE QUESTIONS 


37. If it zoerc a separate entity 
should it not be felt by one and all in 
equal measure? 

(1) if it was 

(2) if it is 

(3) if it should be 

(4) no correction required 

Read the following passage care¬ 
fully and choose the oest answer to 
the questions given below: 

Finally, while lies multiply in 
work-life because we perceive the 
practice as harmless. It is not. When 
we use lies to avoid inconvenient 
situations or work, we overlook the 
fact that such inconveniences are 
usually the symptoms of mal¬ 
functioning systems. If we lie often to 
our customers, it implies that some¬ 
thing is going wrong in the service 
we give them. If we have to mislead 
our staff frequently, it means we are 
not heeding some of their grievances. 
Our falsehcK)ds then lull us into inac¬ 
tion, at the cost of neglecting real, 
tell-tale problems. Worse still, every 
lie makes the next lie easier; simpler 
to plan and execute, morally less 
bothersome We end with an or¬ 
ganisational culture of avoidance 
and deception, lying to clients, 
workers, stock holders alike—even to 
ourselves. 

38. Why do white lies multiply? 

(a) because in work-life they 

^ are indispensable. 

(b) because in work-life they 
are harmless. 

(c) because in work-life we 
perceive them as harmless. 

(d) Decause in practical life 
they ensure steady suc¬ 
cess. 

39. White lies are: 

(a) symptoms of mal¬ 
functioning systems. 

(b) inconveniences of mal¬ 
functioning systems. 

(c) signs of success in a mal¬ 
functioning system. 

(d) none of these 

40. If we mislead our staff, it 
means: 

to) they are credulous 

(W their grievances are not 
genuine 

(c) we are not heeding their 
grievances 

M) something is wrong in the 
services that we render 
them 


41. Tell-tale'means: 
to) trivial 

(b) ordinary 

(c) historic 
to) significant 

42. Frequent use of lies results 
in: 

to) moral bankruptcy 

(b) culture of avoidance and 
deception 

(c) frequently lying to clients 

(d) lying to ourselves 

43. Each lie leads to: 

0;) inaction 

(b) more lies 

(c) self-complacency 

id) making another lie easier 

44. What is the central idea of 
the passage? 

ia) lies are the basis of success 

(b) lies can befool both staff 
and clients 

(c) lies are not harmless 

(d) lies an.' immoral but indis¬ 
pensable for progress 

ANSWERS 


1. (4) 'of ideas and grit' is the cor¬ 

rect usage. 

2. (4) 'consecutive'(following con¬ 

tinuously e.v., Monday, 
Tuesday etc.) in place of 
'successive' (coming one 
after the other e.^^., succes¬ 
sive victories, attempts 
etc.). 

3. (3) 'a link language' is the cor¬ 

rect expression. 

4. (2) 'sunk' (inanimate objects 

sink) in place of 'drowned' 
(living oDjects drown). 

5. (1) 'what has always' is the cor¬ 

rect expression. 

6. (5) No error. 

7. (1) 'back' is redundant and 

therefore not required. 

8. (3) 'most' is redundant and 


therefore not required. Two 
superlatives /.c., most and 
highest do not go together. 


9. 

in) 

10. 

(d) 

11. 

Ui) 

12. 

(c) 

13. 

(a) 

14. 

(c) 

15. 

(b) 

16. 

(rt) 

17. 

(b) 

18. 

id) 

19. 

(p) 

20. 

(p) 

21. 

(a) 

22. 

(d) 

23. 

(d) 

24. 

(r) 

25. 

(c) 

26. 

(a) 

27. 

(b) 



28. 

(3) 

variations 29. 

(4) 

vary 


30. 

(5) 

31. 

(2) 

explanations 


.32. 

(2) 

abysmal 

33. 

(2) 



34. 

(2) 

35. 

(4) 

36. 

(3) 

37. 

(4) 

38. 

(0 

39. 

(p) 

40. 

(c) 

41. 

(d) 

42. 

(b) 

43. 

(d) 

44. 

(c) 
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OBJECTIVE-TYPE QUESTIONS 


GENERAL AWARENESS 


The questions given below were set 
in the question paper of Auditors/Junior 
ACCIUDC etc examinations held on 
March 3, 1991. 

V^e are grateful to Shri Sudip 
Kumar Gupta of Patna for sending this 
question paper to us. 

1. Pick out the wrong pair. 

A. Simon Commission—Ap¬ 
pointed in 1927 

B. Partition of Bengal—1905 

C. Chinese Invasion—1962 

D. Death of Nehru—1966 

2. Which of the following are 
the principles of Bhakti Movement of 
the 16th century? 

1. True devotion is the means 

of attaining God. 

2. Man's txjuality before God. 

3. Pilgrimage. 

4. Respect for mankind. 

5. Meaningful rituals. 

Of these 

A. 1,2 and 5 are correct 

B. 1,3 and 5 are correct 

C. 1, 2 and 4 are correct 

D. 2,3 and 4 are correct 

3. Match List 1 with List 2 and 
select your answer from the code 
given below the lists; 

List 1 

a. BrahmoSamaj 

b. Veda Samaj 

c. Arya Samaj 

d. Prarthana Samaj 

List 2 


1. Bombay 

2. Bengal 




3. Madras 




4. North India 



Codes; 




A. a 

b 

c 

d 

2 

4 

1 

3 

B. a 

b 

c 

d 

3 

2 

4 

1 

C. a 

b 

c 

d 

1 

3 

2 

4 

D. a 

b 

c 

d 

2 

3 

4 

1 


4. Which of the following pairs 


are properly matched? i 

1. Lord Dalhousie—Doctrine 1 

of Lapse 

2. LordBentinck—Abolition of 

Sati System 

3. Lord Clive—Annexation of 

Punjab ! 

4. Lord Curzon—Partition of ! 

Bengal | 

A. 1,3 and 4 

B. 1,2 and 4 

C. 1,2 and 3 

D. 1,2,3 and 4 

5. Which one of the following 
metals was not known to the people 
of Indus Valley Civilization? 

A. Copper 

B. Bronze 

C. Gold and Silver ; 

D. Iron 

6. After the decline of the Gup¬ 
tas a large part of North India was 
reunited by the 

A. l^ijputs 

B. Chalukyas 

C. Saka Satraps 

D. Harshavardhan 

7. Buddha's preachings were 
mainly related to 

A. Belief in one God 

B. Practice of Rituals 

C. Purity of Thought and Con- ^ 

duct ; 

D. Idol Worship 

8. Which one of the following i 
is not coi rectly matched? 

A. Nalanda—Monastic Estab- I 

lishrnent i 

B. Konark—^Sun Temple 

C. Tirupati—Balaji Temple 

D. Amravati—Stupa 

9. Which dynasty was well 
known for excellent Village Ad- : 
ministration? 

A. Pandyas ! 

B. Cholas I 

C. Pallavas , 

D. Chalukyas 

10. Which of the following In- ^ 
dian kings excelled in Art and Music? j 

A. Chandra Gupta Maurya 


B. Chandra (.iiipta II 

C. Samudra Ciupta 

D. Harshavardhan 

11. Match List 1 with List 2 and 
select your answer from tlie c(>de 
given below the lists 


List 1 

a. Kumaon Himalayas 

b. Nepal Himalayas 

c. Punjab Himalayas 

d. Assam Himalayas 

List 2 

1. Between the Indus and the 

Sutle] 

2. Between the Kali and the 

Teesta 

3 Between the Teesta md the 
Brahmaputra 

4. Betwetm the Sutle) and the 
Kali 
Codes. 

A. abed 

12 3 4 

B. a b c d 

2 3 14 

C. a b e d 

4 2 3 1 

D. abed 

4 2 13 

12. Place the ditterent layers of 
Atmosphere in the correct seejuence. 

A. Troposphere, Ionosphere, 
Stratosphere, Mesosphere 

B. Stratosphere, Mesosphere, 

Ionosphere, Troposphere 

C. Troposphere, Stratosphere, 
Mesosphere, Ionosphere 

D. Ionosphere, Stratosphere, 
Mesosphere, Troposphere 

13. Match List 1 with List 2 and 


select your answer from the code 
given below the lists: 


List 1 

a. Black Soil 

b. Red Soil 

c. Laterite 

d. Alluvial 

Codes: 

A. a 
3 

B. a 
1 


L ist 2 

1. Uttar Pradi'sh 

2. Orissa 

3 Maharashtra 
4. West Bengal 


b c J 

1 2 4 

b e d 

2 1 
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C. abed 

4 3 12 

D. a be d 

3 2 4 1 

14. The setting up of a eon- 
slituent Assembly of India was not I 
aceeptable to the Indian National i 
Congress when it was proposed 
under the 

A. Govt, of India Act, 1935 

B. Cripps Plan 

C. Mountbatlen Plan 

D. Cabinet Mission Plan 

15. Match List 1 with List 2 and : 

select your answer from the code 
given telow the lists: ! 

List 1 List 2 i 

(M/ 1 irnih) (CIiicf n\^lutis of ; 

nunc nils’ ext me- \ 
tiou) j 

a. Coal 1. Karnataka, 

Madhya Pradesh ' 

b. Petroleum 2. Bihar, Andhra ' 

Pradesh 

c. Manganese 3 Bihar, Bengal 

d. Mica 4. Maharashtra, 

Karnataka ' 

5. Assam, 

Gujarat 

Codes: 

A a b c d , 

3 5 12 

B. a b c d 

2 13 4 

C. a be d 

2 5 3 1 

D. a b c d . 

5 3 4 2 

lb. Match List 1 with List 2 and 

select your answer from the code ' 
given below the lists- | 

List 1 List 2 

a. Bongaigaon 1. Aluminium ' 

plant j 

b. Korba 2. Atomic power | 

station | 

c Hyderabad 3. Oil refinery i 
d. Narora 4. Heavy water | 

5. Bharat Heavy 1 
Electricals Ltd. i 

Codes 

A a b c d 

3 2 14 

B. a b c d 

3 2 4 1 

C. a b c d 

3 15 2 

D. abed 

3 5 4 1 


OBJECnVE-TYPB QUESTIONS 


17. Match List 1 with List 2 and 
select your answer from the code 
given bt'low the lists: 

List 1 

a Govt, of India Act 1919 

b. Govt, of India Act 1935 

c. Minto Morley Reforms 

d. 'Cabinet Mission Plan 

List 2 

1. Provincial Autonomy 

2. Separate Electorate 

3. Dyarchy 

4. Constituent Assembly 
Codes: 

A. a be d 

12 3 4 

B. a b c d 

2 4 3 1 

C. a b c d 


one whose bkxxl group is 

A. A 

B. AB 

C. B 

D. O 

24. A steel ball floats on mercury 
because 

A. mercury does not allow any 
ball to sink in it 

B. mercury is also a metal in 

the liquid form 

C. the density of mercury is 
higher than that of steel 

D. a steel ball can be made to 
float on any liquid by 
suitable adjustment 

25. Which one of the following 
rights was described by Dr B.R. Am- 
bedkar as The Heart and Soul of the 


4 13 2 

D. a b c d 
3 12 4 

18. Man is able to see both dis- ; 
tant and near objects because 1 

A. the si/e of the pupil can be ! 

adjusted | 

B the lens can change its focal i 
length I 

C. lens are movable 

D. there arc different parts in 
the lens to see near and dis¬ 
tant objects 

19 Which mirror is used as a i 
rear view mirror in vehicles? 

A. Plain 

B. Convex I 

C. Concave | 

D. Inverted j 

20. Which of the following con- | 

stitutional amendment deals with ; 
the Anti Defection Law? | 

A. 51 St Amendment i 


Constitution'? 

A. Right to Freedom of 
Religion 

B. Right to Property 

C. Right to Equality 

D. Right to Constitutional 
Remedies 

26. "Raman Effect" is associated 
with the characteristics of 

A Electricity 

B. Magnetism 

C. Light 

D. Heat 

27. Which one of the following 
organisms is responsible for the 
water balance of the human body? 

A. Lungs 

B. Kidney 

C. Liver 

D. Heart 

28. Which of the following has 
ceased to be a Fundamental Right in 
the Indian Constitution? 


B. 52nd Amendment 

C. 53rd Amendment 

D. 54th Amendment 

21 The ratio of pure gold in 18 
carat gold is 

A. 100% 

B. 80% 

C. 75% 

D. 60% 

22. The "1C" chips used in com¬ 
puters are made of 

A. Chromium 

B. Iron oxide 

C. Silver 

D. Silicon 

23. Universal donor of blood is 


A. Right to Freedom of Speech 

B. Right to form Educational 

Institutions 

C. Right to Property 

D. Right to tonstitutional 
Remedies 


ANSWERS 


1. 

D 

2. 

A 

3. 

D 

4. 

B 

5. 

D 

6. 

D 

7. 

C 

8. 

A 

9. 

B 

10. 

D 

11. 

D 

12. 

C 

13. 

D 

14. 

B 

15. 

A 

16. 

C 

17. 

D 

18. 

B 

19. 

B 

20. 

B 

21. 

C 

22. 

D 

23. 

D 

24. 

B 

25. 

C 

26. 

C 

27. 

B 

28. 

C 
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DESCRIPTIVE QUESTIONS 


Descriptive Questions 


The foUowm^ arc the answers to the 
questions put in the Descriptive Paper 
set for the BSRB (Western Croup), Bom¬ 
bay, examination heki recently i 

We thank Mr Rammiasan V., Nem- I 
mara P.O., Pal^^hat district, for sendin^s^ j 
us the question paper. ' j 

Q. 1. Young people more often 
disagree with their parents on many 
points than agree. Give various I 
possible reasons (at least three) for | 
this. j 

Ans. Young people generally ! 
disagree with their parents and other 
elders on many things. This is a wide- i 
ly known phenomenon and is by no . 
means confined to India. It is an al¬ 
most universal trend for which no i 
corrective is easy to apply. The i 
reasons which account for this j 
phenomenon are the same in all i 
cases. Sk>me of the possible reasons ! 
are: 

1. The main reason is the genera- | 
tion gap. The viewpoint of young 
boys and girls differs in most cases ' 
from that of their parents; the ap- i 
proach, the attitude and tl e concept 
of various things have substantially ; 
changed with the times. While the 
elders think—and rightly—that their 
viewpoint is based on long years of 
experience, a whole life-time events, 
the young pt^ople regard the elders as 
old-fashioned and totally out of ! 
touch with the fast changing world. , 
Actually, the story of civilisation is 
marked by two mutually opposite ‘ 
forces—change and continuity ; 
Without change and progress the j 
human race would have remained in j 
a stationary stage. The dynamics of ! 
change are vital indeed. 

2. The spirit of defiance is a j 
widespread phenomenon. There is j 
indiscipline in almost all arenas of j 
life—Ine home, the office, the i 
playfield, schools, colleges, univer- | 
sities, etc. The causes of this dishear- i 
tening state of affairs are the same. 1 


Discipline is a vanishing feature of i 
life today and the disagreements of ; 
the younger generation with the I 
older one is natural in the cir¬ 
cumstances. 

3. Basically, it is a question of j 
mutual adjustment. The stand and at¬ 
titudes of the older generation are 
rigid and inflexible. The attitudes of 
young boys and girls are determint\l 
by the new system of education, the 
winds of change, the latest develop¬ 
ments in telecommunications, the 
films and TV serials, the new type of 
literature the boys and girls read, the 
deeds (rather misdeeds) of 
politicians, the leaders of trade 
unions, including those belonging to 
the teaching community and other 
educated classes. All these cumula¬ 
tively make an impact on the stu¬ 
dents of all ages. The times are gone 
hen there was implicit and unques¬ 
tioned compliance with instructions 
and orders of elders. 

Jewellery—Waste of Money? 

Q. 2. Some people feel that 
buying jewellery of gold and 
diamonds is a waste of money. Ex¬ 
plain your position in regard to the 
above statement by giving examples 
from your own experience, reading 
and knowledge. 

Ans. 1 am inclined to agree with 
those who regard the expenditure on 
jewellery of gold and ornaments as a 
waste of money. The money spent on 
ornaments of various types can be 
better utilised on education, training 
tor jobs, various types of household 
goods, industries and productive 
enterprises. The amounts spent on 
buying jewellery, on the other hand, 
is entirely unproductive expenditure. 
Jewellery helps merely in decorating 
females. It brings no benefit of any 
kind and is a sheer waste. This is par¬ 
ticularly true of modern times when 
the prices of gold and diamonds are 
prohibitive. 


I know t)f several well-off 
lamihes in which the women are fond 
of wearing ornaments, not only on 
occasions such as weddings or social 
functions of other types, but regular¬ 
ly, either to satisfy their ego or, more 
often, to show off in elit** female 
society. Sooner or later, they come to 
grief. The monthly income of an 
average Indian family hardly suffices 
for normal domestic requirements— 
foixi, clothing, house rent and educa¬ 
tion of children So women belonging 
to such families should show a sense 
of proportion, restraint and realism 
Wherever they run after fashionable 
trends in jewellery and fall victims to 
temptations, they ruin their families 
economically. 

Out of shet'r tollv and evcL'ssive 
love of ornaments, some women 
force their husbands to borrow 
money from their offices or from 
" some money-lenders or accept 
bribes, to enable them to buy some 
ornament tor decorating themselves. 
Thev are seldom, it ever, able to pay 
off such loan'. The perpetual state of 
indebtedness is a cause of much men¬ 
tal worry v\hich ultimatelv had an 
unhealthy effect on them 

I know ot some other families 
where the women's lo\'e ot lewellery 
ultimately necessitated reductions in 
the budget for household require¬ 
ments and even clothes or similar 
needs of children and other members 
of the family. The love ot ornaments 
has thus been a direct cause ot finan- 
! cial ruin which good sense could 
have avoided. 

Through my studies of books, 
and other literature also I have come 
to the conclusion that expenditure on 
ornaments of gi)ld and diamonds is 
sheer folly. It is linked up capital that 
' yiekis little But historical books also 
show that men and women have 
, been fond of jewellery since ancient 
times. Except when in exile. Lord 
■ Rama and his consort Sita wore orna- 
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merits. Moreover, thieves often steal 
ornaments; in fact, the first thing rob¬ 
bers look for is jewellery. Chain 
snatching on highways is a well- 
known phenomenon. Sometimes 
there are murders for getthig jewel¬ 
lery. Display of ornaments tempts 
thieves and other criminals. 

Changes in Fashions 

Q. 3. Fast changing fashionable 
clothes have no place in a country 
like India. Give two arguments in 
favour and two arguments against 
the viewpoint expressed in the state¬ 
ment. 

Ans. Fashions change with the 
passage of years, even months, espe¬ 
cially in clothes and jewellery India is 
also affected by this phenomenon 
Whether a poor country like India 
can aftord this, it is a different mat¬ 
ter. 

Arguments in favour 

1. In poverty stricken India, 
where nearly half the population 
does not earn enough to make both 
ends meet, fast changing fashions 
cannot have any place. The pn^blem 
of abysmal poverty has remained un¬ 
solved m the country despite the 
senes of highly ambitious anti-pov'er- 
ty programmes prepared by the 
Government. The masses thank their 
stars if all members of the families, 
constituting nearly 84 crore people, 
have the barest minimum clothing to 
cover their bodies. To wear 
fashionable clothes is out of the ques¬ 
tion for them 

2 As Mahatma Gandhi said, 
weaving Uimiiinr is our basic industry 
which provides hvelihix>d to millions 
ot people Most people in rural areas 
and some in urban areas in this 
countrv, wear khadihir or simple 
clothes. The masses have only one 
change ot the cheapest clothes. So 
going m tor fashions which change 
very freuuenlly is not possible for 
them. 

3 In the fashion cra/v West, 
even shoes, lipstick, hair-style and all 
parts of clothing tully match Can the 
av'erage Indian afford such super¬ 
fluous expenditure^ 

Arguments Against the view 

1. There is a section ot the 
people, mostly m urban areas, who 


are rich and who patronise the latest 
trend in clothes. They can afford to 
adopt each change in fashions. How 
can we prevent th^m from living in 
style and imitating the fashions set by 
1 the West and the affluent sections of 
society elsewhere? Fashions are 
1 noticeable in the metropolitan centres 
; such as Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi. 
When we talk of fast changing 
fashions, we have in mind the 
prosperous people, and few can 
deny that there are some 
prosperc^us people who are 
fashionable and who want to keep 
up with the times. Imitation is their 
life-style. In fact the upper of urban 
society in metropolitan cities is I 
fully westernised in clothes and j 
mannerism. j 

2. The constantly increasing j 
number of motor cars, television sets i 
and video equipment proves that a | 
section of the people are indeed well 
off even in poor India. Rich women 
particailarly follow the latest fashions j 
in clothes. Certain industries would 
languish if mcxlern women cease to 
buy fashionable clothes. 

Third Eye 

Q. 4. Suppose human beings 
had a third eye on the back of the 
head. Give various possible conse¬ 
quences but in any case no fewer 
than four, if such a situation arises 
in the world. 

Ans. Having a third eye at the 
back of the head is almost 
unimaginable for various reasons but 
if such a situation arises there would 
be many unforeseen situations, 
pleasant and unpleasant. An addi¬ 
tional human organ may or may not 
be useful. It is not advisable, general¬ 
ly, to interfere with and upset 
Nature's fine balance in the human 
body, which is in most ways a perfect 
mechanism, almost impossible to 
match. 

One. If there is a third eye at the | 
back of the head, everyone would be | 
able to see who (or what) is following 
him or her and therefore be in a better 
position to guard and protect, himself 
or herself against an assailant, robber 
or eve leaser. Thus a third eye would 
help in improving personal safety 
and security. It would also enable 


fathers and mothers to keep a con¬ 
stant watch on what their children do 
behind their back. At present a 
mother or teacher does not know 
what mischief the children do when 
the elders look the other way. When 
there is a third eye, there would be no 
"other way". Children creating 
trouble would be promptly spotted 
by the third eye and dealt with 
aptly. 

Two. A person driving a vehicle, 
a motor-car or scooter or riding a 
bicycle would be able to note 
whether any other vehicle is close be¬ 
hind him (or her) and apply the 
brakes or increase the speed accord¬ 
ingly. Thus a third eye would help 
prevent many road accidents. At 
present, one has to turn one's neck to 
see whether all is well behind him. 
The third eye would enable the driver 
of a vehicle to get a gocxl rear-view of 
the traffic. Many vehicles at present 
have a mirror fixed in front near the 
wheal, but this arrangement is not 
wholly satisfactory because one has 
to look constantly into the mirror by 
using the normal two eyes and cast¬ 
ing a glance sideways. This involves 
a risk. Anything might happen 
during the short time, even if it is a 
I quarter of a minute. If we have a third 
I eye, the back view and side glances 
i would become automatic, instan¬ 
taneous and effortless; these would 
not involve any time. Won't that be 
I beneficial? 

Three. While there would be 
some advantage in having the third 
eye, there would also be some incon¬ 
venience. It would be difficult to 
clean the third eye or wash it or put 
some drops into it if so advised by a 
doctor because it is at the back of the 
head. At present one can instil eye- 
drops with right-hand fingers in both 
the eyes in front. This won't be pos¬ 
sible with the extra eye. 

Four. It would be difficult to 
sleep because the third eye would 
constantly press against the pillow or 
j the floor (in case of people who sleep 
on road pavements or on grass or 
rough ground, as labourers do— 
wherever they can find some place to 
stretch themselves). Destitutes have 
no roofs over their heads. 
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THE EXAMINER’S GUESS 
QUESTIONS 


Q. Troop contingents from how ; 
many countries constitute the 
United Nations Observer Mission to 
monitor peace in a demilitarise /one 
between Iraq and Kuwait^ 

Ans. 35 countries. India is part 
of the mission. The other countries 
are Argentina, Austria, Bangladesh, 
Canada, Chile, China, Denmark, Tiji, 
Finland, France, Ghana, Cireece, 
Hungary, Indonesia, Ireland, Italy, | 
Kenya, Malaysia, Nigeria, Norway, ! 
Pakistan, Poland, Romania, Senegal, 
Singapore, Sweden, Switzerland, ; 
Thailand, Turkey, USSR, Britain, ; 
USA, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

Major General Gunther Greindi | 
of Austria will head the force. 

Q. As per the Rest^rve Bank of | 
India notification, what per cent rise i 
was registered by wholesale prices 
in 1990-91 upto March 23, 1991? i 

Ans. 11.6 per cent as compared ! 
with 8.7 per cent in previous year. 

Q. What amount of loan has , 
been approved by the Asian ! 
Development Bank (ADB) to help in¬ 
crease the availability of diesel fueP 

Ans. $ 150 million. 

Q. WhatisVSAT? 

Ans. Very Small Aperture Ter¬ 
minals or VSAT is used for voice and 
data communication with remote 
areas. A VSAT can be installed in a 
remote area and can communicate 
with other areas through a satellite. 

Q. With effect from April 13, 
1991 what minimum bank lending 
rates have been fixed for amounts 
above Rs two lakh? 

Ans. 18 per cent. The interest 
rates of deposits of maturity of over 
three years have also been raised to 
12 per cent. However, the new rates 
are applicable only on fresh deposits 
or on renewals of maturing deposits. 

Q. Name the lone Indian entry 


in the 41st International film festival 
in Berlin which has been acclaimed 
by film critics and cinema g(x?rs? 

Ans. Wosobipo (a cuckoo's call) 
by Gautam Bora. 

Q. Why has USA again put 
India on its Special 301 trade hit li.st? 

Ans. Refusal of India to grant 
the concessions the USA has been 
seeking with regard to Intellectual 
Property Rights (IPR). 

India is among the three 
countries this year who have been 
put on Special 301 trade hit list. The 
other two are China and Thailand. 

Q. How many people were 
eligible to vote for the 1991 Lok 
Sabha elections? 

Ans. The electorate for the 1991 
elections swelled to 514,126,380 as 
compared with 498,906,429 in 1989— 
an increase of about 15 million 
voters. 

As in 1989, two States--Kerala 
and Manipur—have the distinction 
of having more women than men m 
the electorate. 

Uttar Pradesh has the largest 
electorate. 

Q. In the month of April 1991 
President R. Venkataraman became 
the first Indian head of State, since 
Dr Ra)endra Prasad's visit in 1959, to 
visit which country? 

Ans. Vietnam. 

Q. Name the pioneering 
i epidemiologist who led one of the 
I first research teams to establish a link 
I between smoking and cancer? 

Ans. Sir Austin Bradford Hill 

1 Q. Where will be the sixth sum- 
! mit of the South Asian Association 
for Regional Cooperation (SAARC) 
held? 

Ans. Colombo, Sri Lanka. 

Q. Which two countries are in¬ 


volved in the Kuril Islands dispute? 

Ans. Japan and USSR 

Q. Name the seven States in 
which two-day polling was held for 
the 1991 Lok Sabha elections^ 

Ans. Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh. 
Maharashtra, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Prade^ h 

Q. Which State has been 
declared as India's first fulK iterate 
State? 

Ans. Kerala. The total literacy 
programme, named Ak^hiuu Kcnihim, 
was launched on February 4, 1990 
About 17 lakh people were made 
literate with the gigantic efforts of 
the Kerala Sasharala Samithy, spon¬ 
sored by the State government with 
linancial assistance from the Nation¬ 
al Literacy Mission, UNFSCO and 
through contributions from the 
public 

Q. Name the company which 
has become the first Indian acrylic 
fibre exporter? 

Ans. Indian Petrochemicals 
Corporation Ltd (IPCL) Its first con¬ 
signment was exported to China, 

Q. What was the foodgrain 
production in 1990-91 as per the 
latest official estimates? 

Ans. 177.23 million tonnes. This 
IS about 3 44 per cent higher than the 
previous year’s 170 23 mil]u>n ton¬ 
nes and nearly a million tonnes more 
than the target of i7h 5 million ton¬ 
nes. 

The official grain production tar¬ 
get for 1991-92 has been fixed at 
182 5 million tonnes 

Q. Who has been c'lect»’d as the 
Piesident of the Indian C^lvmpic As 
sociatioiC 

Ans. Mr B.5. Aditvan. 
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SPORTS 

ATHLETICS 

Boston Marathon 

Ibrahim Hussein ot Kenya, who 
droppeii out ot the Boston 
Marathon with lej; problems alter 
2^) km last year, burst m front at 
about 35 km and won the raee lor 
the second time in fcnir years He 
took two hours, 11 minutes and si\ 
seconds to complete the race 

Abebe Mekonnen of Ethiopia, 
the 1*“^ champion, came second. 

Wanda Banlil ol Poland, making 
her first Boston run alter winning 
the London and New York City 
marathons in l^^O, tocik charge of 
the w'omen's cimipetition about 24 
km into the 42 km race, leaying 
two-time winner Joan Benoit 
Samuelstin of the L'SA lar behind 

BADMINTON 

Sudirman Cup 

South Korea won the second Sudir¬ 
man Cup, li^r world mixed team 
championship, by defeating In¬ 
donesia 3-2 

India-Malaysia Test matches 
India won the three-match series 
against Malaysia when it took the 
second badminton Test played at 
Bangalore The first Test, played at 
Hyderabad was also won by India. 

BOX ING 

World Heavyweight title 

Eyander Holyfield retained the 
world heayyweight championship 
title with a unanimous 12-round 
decision o\er Cieorge Foreman. 

Holyfield, 14 years Foreman's 
Junior, had ttK) much hand speed 
and loot mo\t*ment for the 42-year- 
old Foreman, a former champion ! 
who lost tor the lirst lime in his 
comeback campaign and may have 
fought for the last time. 

Foreman, trying to become the 
oldest man ever to win a cham- 
ionship in any weight class, came 
ack from a 10-year retirement four 
years ago with the express purpose 


ot regaining the title he held in I 
bt73-74. I 

CHESS 

National 'A' Chess title i 

International Master D.V. Prasad of ; 
Karnataka retained the National 'A' | 
class title in a dramatic turnabout. | 
Former national champion lYavin j 
Thipsay and lYasad logged 8.5 
points each from 13 games but 
IVasad had a tie break score of four 
to Thipsay's 3.5. 

C RICKET 

West Indies-Australia Test series 

Wost Indies emphatically dis¬ 
missed Australia's takeover bid as 
the best team in the world with a 
crushing 343 runs victory in the 
fourth cricket Tt^st. It gave them an 
unbeatable 2-0 lead in the five- 
match series. 

Fifth Test; Australia regained 
some of their lost pride with a 
157-run victory in the fifth and 
final Test. 

Wisden Award, 1990 
Indian captain Mohammed A/- 
haaiddin has been named as one 
of Wisden's "cricketer of the vear" 
for 1990. 

He is joined in Wisden's 1990 
Hall of Fame by England batsman ' 
Mike Atherton, West Indies opener 
Desmond Haynes, Australian 
batsman Mark Waugh and Glamor- , 
gan Captain Alan Butcher. 

Ranji Trophy 

Haryana kept their cool in the face i 
of some magnificent batting by ; 
Dilip Vengsarkar, who was un- j 
beaten on 139, to snatch a thrilling I 
two-run victory over Bombay to [ 
win the Charminar Challenge Ranji 
Trophy. 

This is Haryana's first ever Ranji 
Trophy win since their debut two 
decades ago. It was their second 
victory over Bombay in six meet- 
ings. 

Dilip Vengsarkar was declared 


the 'man of the match' 

Scores 

Hari/ivui: 522 and 242 
Bombay: 410 and 352 

CYCLING 

46th Senior National Cycling 
Championship 

Railways men's team retained the 
overall team championship with 38 
points while Andaman and Nicobar 
islands and Punjab finished second 
and third, respectively. 

The women's team title was 
won by Manipur with 28 points. 

FOOTBALL 

^afford Challenge Cup 
Ihe w'ell-knil Mohammedan Sport¬ 
ing Club, Calcutta lifted the Stafford 
Challenge Cup beating Hindustan 
Aeronautic Sports Club seniors. 
Bangalore, 2-1. 

GOLF 

Wills Northern India Open title 

Unfancied Vijay Kumar of Luck¬ 
now creattx.1 a sensation when he 
beat formidable Ah Sher, winner of 
the Indian Open, to lift the title. 

Chiranjeev Milkha Singh of 
Chandigarh emerged champion in 
the amateur category. 

Vijay returned a creditable card 
of two-over-par 74 in the fourth 
and last round to aggregate 297. 
Ali Sher did not do as well and 
carded five-over-par. His 77 was, 
however, enough to ensure a tie 
with Vijay. In the ensuing sudden- 
death play-off, Vijay got the better 
of Ali Sher over the very first hole. 
13th Asia Pacific Junior 
Qiampionship 

C.heng Chen Chin of China won 
the title with four round score of 
289. Pawan Pratap of India claimed 
the runner-up prize. 

In the team championship for 
'A' and 'B' category, China emerged 
the winners followed by Korea and 
India. 

In the special division 18-21, 
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Korea won the first prize. The 
second place was claimed by India. 

HOCKEY 

Federation Cup 

Bombay emerg'd witli honours in 
the Federation Cup tournament in 
its inaugural year. They were tried 
and tested by Punjab and even 
extended to an additional .30 
minutes before emerging winners 
of the Pepsi Trophy. 

KABADDI 

11 th Federation Cup 
Championship 

M aharnslitra niculL* a brilliant 
comeback to claim the men's title 
defeating Karnataka, 23-18, in the 
11th Federation Cup Championship. 

In the women's section Indian 
Railways retained the title for the 
eighth successive year 

S QUA SH 

British Open Championship 
Jahangir Khan ot Pakistan confusLxi 
his opponent, contounded the critics 
and cemented his place in the his¬ 
tory books when he won his lOth 
British Open title 

In the final he defeated world 
champion and compatriot Jansher 
Khan 2-^), 9-4, 9-4, 9-(). 

TABLE TENNIS 

World Championship 
Sweden retained their men's team 
title at the world table tennis cham¬ 
pionships, held in Japan, w4th a 
narrow^ 3-2 victory over Yugoslavia 

Czechoslovakia, who blocked 
China's bid to regain the title at 
the quarter-final stage, beat Belgium 
3-2 in the play-off for bron/e. The 
Chinese failed to reach the last four 
for the first time in 22 years 

The women's team title was 
won by unified Korea who deteatai 
China 3-2. China was bidding for 
a record ninth straight women's 
title. 

The women's singles final was 
won by China's Deng Yaping who 
demolished Li Bun-Hui of Korea. 

The men's singles title was won 
by jorgen Persson of Sweden. 
Commonwealth Championships 
England retained their men's team 
title and Hong Kong their w^omen's 


crown in the Commonwealth Table | 
Tennis championships. India were 
the losers in both finals. 

The men's singles title was won 
by Johny Huang of Canada who 
I beat Kamlesh Mehta of India in the 
! final 

I Chai Po Wa of Hong Kong : 

defeated compatriot Chan Tan IJn 
1 to lift the women's singles title. | 

I TENNIS 

bpan Open Tournament 
Stefan Edberg of Swcxlen under¬ 
lined his number-one ranking by 
! overwhelming Ivan Lendl of 
1 Czechoslovakia 6-1, 7-4, 6-0 to retain 

I 

I the men's singles title. 

Bausch and Lamb Championship 
I Gabriala Sabatini of Argentina 
I defeated Steffi Graf of West Ger- 
' many to win the championship. The 
I second seeded Argentine came from 
behind in both sets to claim her 
I fifth successive win over the top- 
: seeded former world number one, 
who was the defending champion 
of the tournament. 

; Houston Women's Tournament 

Top SLvd Monica Seles displayed 
I unusual patience to defeat Mary 
joe Femande/ for the fifth straight 
! time and win the $3,50,000 tourna¬ 
ment. Seles scored a 6-4, 6-3 victory 
to capture her third singles title of 
i the year 

Davis Cup 

India-South Korea match 

Yeiung Leander Paes made light of 
a desperate situation and master- 
' minded India's exciting 3-2 victory 
over St»uth Korea m Davis Cup 
Asia-Oceania Group 1 second round 
tie played in New Delhi. 

The first singles match was won 
, by Ramesh Krishnm of India while 
, Korea won the second singles match 
in which Chang Eui-jong defeated 
Leander Paes. The doubles match 
was won by the India pair of 
i Leander Paes and Ramesh Krishnan 
i thus making the score 2-1. But the 
1 first reverse singles match was won 
by Korea. Chang Fui-jong, who is 
Korea's number one, defeated 
India's Ramesh Krishnan thus 
levelling the score 2-2. 

Leander's victory carried India 
into the World Group qualifying 


round to be played from September 
20 to 22, IWI. 

Philippines-China match 
The Philippines completed a 4-1 
upset of China in an Asia-Oceama 
Zone Group I tie, enabling them to 
enter the World Ciroup qualifying 
round. 

Indian Open Tournament 

Fourth seeded Asif Ismail of Bom¬ 
bay defeated second seeded 
Zeeshan Ali of Calcutta 7-6, 6-3 in 
the men's singles final of the stand¬ 
ard chartered Indian Open Tennis 
tournament. 

In the women's final second 
seeded K. Janaki of Bombay played 
one of the best matches of her 
carevr to beat national champion 
and top seed Aradhana Reddy of 
Tamil Nadu 6-3, 5-7, 6-2 

Mens dniiblcy. Nandan Bal and 
Gaurav Natekar. 

W'omcrt''^ ilouhicii Aradhana 
Reddv and Sohini Kumari 

WRESTLING 

7th Senior Asian Freestyle 
Championship 

Th e Iranians were virtuaUv unstop¬ 
pable, picking up seven of the ten 
gold medals in the seventh Senior 
Asian Freestyle championship that 
ended at the Indira Gandhi Indoor 
Stadium, New Delhi, on April 19, 
1991. 

Mongolia finished second in the 
team championship'»s with 75 points. 
Iran had 91 points. India ttx>k the 
third spot with 63 points. 

India finished with two silver 
medals and a bronze to improve 
upon their showing in the 1989 
Tokyo Asian Championships where 
they had won only two brone 
medals. 

Ombir Singh in the 48 kg class 
brought India's first silver. 

Eighty five wrestlers from 
eleven Asian countries participatexi 
in Championships. 

For the first time in over a 
i decade, the Championhip has been 
, bifurcated with the freestyle event 
' being held a month ahead of the 
! Greco-Roman style slated for May 
i in Teheran. 
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CURHeUT AFFAIRS 


Current General Knowledge 


ABBRE VIATIONS 

LDC: I Viisl Dovclopcxl Coiinlrics 

UNIKOM. UN. Irac]-Kiiucut0b- 
scrvcUion Missu^n. 

V''SAT. Vorv Sniiill Apfilmv Ter¬ 
minals 

AWARDS 

B.M. Birla National Science 
Awards, 1^90 

l\ R Balasiibrnmanian ot tbe In¬ 
stitute 1)1 Malheinatkal Sciences, 
Madras and Ur \ Molian Kumar ot 
the lata Institute ot Fundamental Re¬ 
search, Bc)mbav, haw won the 1991) 
b M Birla National Science awards 
tor \oung scientists in physics 

The award in <.hemistrv went to 
OrS Ramasesha ot Indian Institute ot 
Science, Bangalore, I3r Cianesh Ran- 
dev’ of Indian Institute ot C hemical 
Technologv, llvderabad and Dr K.N 
Cianesh ot the National Chemical 
I..iK>ratorv, Pune 

I he awards have been instituted 
b\ the B M Birla Science Centre, 
Hyderabad and carry Rs 23,001) in 
cash and a ctTtiticate 

DE FENC E 

DRDO system among best 

lih Defence and Research 
De\ elopment Organisation 
(DRIX^) has siRcessfuIlv developed 
a number ot advanced state-of-the 
art defence systems which compare 
favourably with contemporar)' sys¬ 
tems available elsewhere 

These include; Low level radar 
hhiim, various ivpes of ammunition 
fuses and mines, special purpose 
communication systems, advanced 
electronu warfare system and i 
aircraft training simulators 

The need for self-reliance in ; 
defence requirements has assumed | 
urgency in view of the iiureasingly 
high-cost of modern warfare c\]uip- 
ment and also to eiv ure a continuous 
and uninterrupted supply The basic 
aim of self-reliance has been to 


generate technological competence i 
to reduce vulnerability and save 
foreign exchange. ! 

One of DRDO's major ac- j 
complishments is the success 
achieved in the integrated guided 
missile development programme, i 
Two successful flight tests of the in- , 
digenous surface-to-surface missile 
Pntlivi have been carried out and the ! 
re-entry technology demonstrator 
vehicle A^fii was successfully flight 
tested in 

Thiiteen flight tests of the short 
range surface-to-air missile Tn^liul 
have also been carried out. Another 
significant achievement is the suc¬ 
cessful test flight of Aka^ii, the sur¬ 
face-to-air missile. 

Another innovative step by the 
DRDO is the setting up of technology 
parks and enabling technology 
centres to facilitate production of 
items needed for the technologies 
dewloped in the DRDO laboratories. 

In technological parks, entrepreneurs 
would get all facilities like land, 
power, water, in addition to con- > 
tinuous guidance The first enabling , 
technology centre, G AETEC, is being ■ 
set up in Hyderabad to manufacture 
galium arsenide devices. j 

The designs and development ef¬ 
forts of the DRDO have already led to 
the successful production of a large 
number of items which have since 
been introduced in the services. The 
estimated cumulative production 
value of such items is about Rs 2,300 j 
crore. This is expected to rise sharply 
in the coming years as several high 
technology projects, taken up in the 
I98()s, enter the production stage. 

DRDO's research and develop¬ 
ment work is being carried out by 
making optimal use of the national 
science and technology and in¬ 
dustrial base with active participa¬ 
tion from outside agencies, including 
public sector undertakings. Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research 
(CSIR) laboratories, leading 


academic and research institutions, 
other government depaitments and 
also the industry. 

PERSONS 

Rao, A. Nageswara 

KKINENI Nageswara Rao, the 
doyen of Telugu Cinema, is the 
winner of the 1990 Dada Saheb 
l^halke Award. He is the only one to 
win the award while still playing a 
hero. Raj Kapoor and Ashok Kumar, 
both recent winners, had not played 
hero since 1970. 

I'he thespian made his debut 
with a bit role in Dlinninipntni. Before 
entering films he had played the 
female lead on stage. Four decades 
have passed since he became a hero 
but he still represents the wispy fig¬ 
ure young girls pine for in their 
dreams. 

He is essentially the eternal 
romantic. His films featuring 
heroines of various generations have 
registered phenomenal runs. 1 lis film 
Devdas is undisputedly regardexJ as 
Magnum Opii^. Another cherished 
performance was in Biuitanan, an in¬ 
terpretation of Sarat Chandra's Bndi 
Didi. Contemporary social dramas 
account for most of his 233 films 
though he has also acted in folklore, 
fantasy and mythology in his early 
years. 

PLACES 

Deolali 

HE School of Artillery, Deolali, 
celebrated its Golden jubilee on 
April 16,1991. 

Surrounded by the barren splen¬ 
dour of the Sahyadri range, IX'olali is 
one of India's oldest cantonments. 
Situated at a height of 2000 feet on the 
Deccan plateau, with quaint Vic¬ 
torian bungalows, it accommodates 
the Artillery Centre and Records, an 
AIR OP squadron, 10 artill^^ry units 
and the prestigious SchcH>l of Artil¬ 
lery. 

The School of Artillery was 
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shifted from Kukiil (now in Pakistan) 
to Deolali in 1941. Considered to be 
one of the finest military institutes, it 
boasts of one officer of Colonel rank 
or above out of every five alumni. 

PROJECTS 

ALH project nears completion 
HE Advanced Light Helicopter 
(ALH) project to indigenously 
design and develop a state-of-the-art 
multi-purpose helicopter moved a 
step closer to realisation when its 
ground test prototype was success¬ 
fully tested in the month of April 
1990. 

With this, fabrication of the first 
complete prototype has begun Offi¬ 
cials at the helicopter division of Hin¬ 
dustan Aeronautics Limited (HAL), 
where the ALI1 is being built, are con¬ 
fident that the ALI I prototype will be 
airborne by September, 1991. 

Conceived in the mid-iSO's, the 
ALH project reached the prototype 
stage speedily ov^er the past few 
weeks, as compared to the slow 
progress in the development of 
HAL's other prestigious defence 
project—the Light Combat Aircraft 
(LCA)—which is still at the design 
stage. 

Though the ALH project has still 
not been realised and its capabilities 
proven, many foreign biners have 
shown interest in it as it would be 
substantially cheaper than anv com- 1 
peting helicopter abroad Ihe ALH 
'mock-up' which was displayed at an 
international air show in 1990 
generated so much interest tliat 11 Al 
was fltxxied with enquiries even long , 
after the show. 

After the first prototype is flown 
later in 1991, four more would be 
built. Of these, the first two would be 
basic versions, while the third and 
fourth would be dedicated army, 
air force and naval versions. The 
various tests would be distributed 
over the four prototypes. 

The whole flight test programme 
is estimated to take about 14t)0 flight 
hours. With a sortie lasting an 
average of 45 minutes, this would 
mean 1800 sorties. 

The Al.H would weigh four to 
five tonnes. Its characteristics include 


a crash-worthy metal composite 1 
fuselage for two crew and various i 
passenger-cargo combinations. Its i 
most interesting and unique feature : 
would be a foldable tour-bladed | 
hingless main rotor, with composite , 
blades and hub. Powered by two ' 
French turbomeca engines it will i 
empk^y fully automatic digital 
electronic control system. 

The helicopter will have the 
capability to fly at a height of upto six 
km—under Indian atmospheric con¬ 
ditions and will be capable of operat¬ 
ing from all surfaces including those 
covered with snow, sleet, rain or dust 
Its maximum speed will be 291) kmph 
j with 700 kg payload. 

I One of the most interesting fea- 
i tures of the ALH, being tried for the 
i first time on any helicopter, is the In- 
! tegrated Dynamic Management Sys- 
i tern (IDS). Under this system, the 
' upper controls are encased inside the 
main gear box, resulting in the com¬ 
plete control system being protected 
from external damage. 

25 per cent of ALH is made of 
composite materials. The mam rotor 
blades and hub, the tail rotor blades, 
most of the fu.selage and btxiy are 
made of composites The extensive 
use of composites makes the craft 
lighter and at the .same time achieves 
better fatigue life. Besides, the ci'jm- 
posites are not susceptible to en¬ 
vironmental damage. 

Dhauliganga hydro-electric 
project approved 

FIE Economic Affairs Committee 
of the Union Cabinet has cleared 
the Rs600-crore, 280 MW, Dhauligan¬ 
ga hydroelectric project in Uttar 
Pradesh. The entire project will be 
executed with indigenous resources 
without any foreign tie-up. 

The project is located on 
Dhauliganga river, which is a 
tributary of Kali river. It envisagis 
construction of a 56-metre high rock- 
fill dam, a 5.8-km long headrace tun¬ 
nel and an underground power 
house to instal four generating units 
of 70 MW each The project has been 
conceived as a run ot the river 
scheme and is expected to afford an 
annual energy generation of 1,134 
million units in a 90 per cent depend¬ 


able year. 

Ihe project is scheduled to be 
commissioned in seven-and-a-half 
years. NHPC has allocated Rs 30 
crore for the project m the current 
year. This is the second project to be 
taken up for Lon^triiction bv NIIIX^' 
in the Sharda basin in Uttar Pradesh 
Work on the 120 MW Linakpur 
project in this basin is in tull swing 
and the first unit ot the projeH is ex¬ 
pected to be com missK)ned bv 
December 1991 

NHPC has also started work on 
the Ranjit project, which was sanc¬ 
tioned m 1990 Work on diversion 
tunnel and headrace tunntH is in 
progress. The project is scheduled tor 
commissioning m five vears 

RESE ARCH 

Laser chips, and now microscopic 
motors 

LECLRICAL engineers are not 
sure what applications might be 
ahead lor motors so small thev can he 
studied only through a microscope, 
but millions ot research dollars are 
being in\’ested on tlu’in in tlie L nited 
States and lapan 

A tvpical, tunctioninc, micro¬ 
motor has diameter ot about 130 
microns, about one-third the thick¬ 
ness of a human hair 

It's a ver\ new techni9og\' and 
has reallv taken ott onl\' in last three 
or four vears It is just scratching the 
surface of what is applicable and 
w'h.il IS not 

The micromotors rc'search can be 
compared to earlv scientitic work 
w'lth laser beams. When lasers came 
about, every one said it's just a ten - 
not good tor anything. But lasers 
have revolutionised measurement 
technology and other procedures. 

There has been general specula¬ 
tion that microscopic machines could 
be used tor mtxiical purposes, such as 
clearing clogged blood vessels 
during microsurgery as also in 
precise measuring tools such as ihi^se 
needed to make fibre-optic connec¬ 
tions. 

The development ot mic¬ 
romotors IS an outgrow’th ot the tech- 
nology that enabled scientists and 
engineers to photo-graphically 
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reproduce complex electricdl circuits 
in mmi.itiire torm onto silicon, crent- 
in^ "chips", that enabled advance¬ 
ment ot computers 

SPA CE RESEAR CH 

ISRO lo establish cbrporate front 

T he Indian Space Research Or¬ 
ganisation (ISRO) IS planning to 
set up a corporate front to take care 
its business interests biHh at Inime 
and abroad 

The setting up ot the v^orporate 
biuiv has become necessar\' io take 
care of ISRO's growing technology 
transfer busine'ss a^ well as to sell 
equipment and dev ues de\ eloped by 
It 

The front will be a separate cor¬ 
porate entitv empowered to enter 
into financial dealings with both 
Ciovernment and private bodies at 
the national and international levels 
The corporate front will function as a 
profit centre and will be a wing of the 
ISRC) 

At present if ISRC^ wanted to 
enter into any financial dealings with 
an luitside agencv, it had to be routed 
through the Government which led 
to delays. 

With the setting up of the front, it 
wmild be possible to plough back 
intc^ ISRCVs development projects 
some of the profits generated 
through sale of ISRO's teclmologies 
and products 

ISRO's technology transfer cell 
has so far transferred l(i4 tech- 
m^iogies of which 130 items had been 
productionised. The recipients of 
these lechnologic*s compristxi some 
100 industries in the public, private 
and joint sectors 

•To promote healthy competition 
m the market and to minimise risks, 
ISRO has gone for non-exclusive 
licensing of technologies. A marginal 
cost-based approach has been 
adopted for pricing the tcHrhnologies 
transferred to industry 

In an effort to spread the risks 
between the donors and nvipients of 
the technologies, a combination of 
down payment and rovalty is 
charged. 1 lovvever. product pricing is 
left to be determined by market for¬ 
ces except in the case of i ertain items 
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needed for ISRO's own use where the | 
price IS legulatevl. 

The range of technologies trans¬ 
ferred to indiistrv so far include 
telecom, metallurgy, electronics, 1 
electromechanical devic;^ and com- j 
puter systems, chemicals and optics | 
and electro-optic instruments | 

New era in remote sensing | 

new era in remote sensing will | 
soon begin in India when the i 
newly created microwave data recep¬ 
tion facihtv at Shadnagar, near 
Hyderabad, starts receiving data 
from the European Remote Sensing 
Satellite (FRS) due to be launched in 
lime, 

The facilities for microwave data 
reception and analysis have already 
been created m India. An agreement 
had earlier been signed betwcvn the 
European Space Agency and the 
ISRG for transfer of ERS microwav e 
data. 


data will give a great fillip to the 
satellite-based sensing operations. 
The later series of IRS satellites are 
planned to have microwave payload. 

The microwave band is invalu¬ 
able to conduct certain critical studies 
on soil conditions and ocean be¬ 
haviour. Its importance can be 
gauged from the fact that data from 
"Sea Sat", a microwave remote sens¬ 
ing satellite, laimchcxl in 1978, but 
which lasted for barely three months, 
was being analysed even now. 

ISRO is planning to adopt three 
districts for a satellite aided in¬ 
tegrated development scheme. The 
Planning C ommission had been ap¬ 
proached to sanction funds for this 
purpose 

Space shuttle 'Discovery' launched 

1 IE US. space shuttle f^/scerm/ 
was launched from Honda on 
April 28, 1991 on the 40th shuttle mi.s- 
sion in 10 years 




Unlike payloads with Indian 
Remote Sensing Satellite (IRS) 
w hich has the ability to gather onlv 
surface data, the microwave 
pa\ load with the ERS has the ability 
to penetrate upto 1.5 metres in the 
earth and upto six metres in desert 
This tremendously expands data 
collection abilities of a Remote 
Sensing Satellite. 

Acquisition of the microw'ave 


It carried seven astronauts and $ 
254 million worth of experiments for 
scientists working on the U S. 
Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI). 

The National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration said it was the 
most complicated mission ever at¬ 
tempted with a space shuttle. During 
eight days in orbit, Di^corcnf was 
used lo mimic a ballistic missile 
streaking through space. 
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Improve Your Word Power 


1. apogee: (a) bottom (h) middle (c) beginning (t/) 
climax. 

2. berserk, {a) wild (W cheerful (c ) morose (d) clever. 

3. caveat; (a) warning (h) advice (c) challenge M) 
dispute. 

4. dilettante (n) expert (h) amateur (c) specialist (d) 
opponent. 

5. enfant terrible (/>.)■ (n) s^orm (b) rebellion (c) ir¬ 
ritable (d) nervous. 

6. foray: (n) pilgrimage (b) repentance (c) raid id) 
indulgence. 

7. gaunt: 0/) livelv ib) encouraging (c) helpful id) 

lean. 

8. humdrum. Ui) dull (b) pleasant ((') colourful (d) 
exceptional. 

9. imprecation ia) oath {b) bliss (c) blessing (d) 
abuse. 

10. juxtapose; (n) merge (b) submerge (c) place side by 
side (d) place afar. 


11. ken: (a) den (b) knowkxlge (r) cell (d) impression. 

12. moribund: (a) conclusion (/>) point of death (c) 
delusion (d) illusion. 

13. nitty-gritty: (n) realities (b) argument (c) commem- 
place (d) opinion. 

14. obsolescence: (n) remarkable (b) admirable (i) 
being out-dated (d) fashionable. 

15. pow-wow. (ti) elite (b) discussion (c) m«*etmg (d) 
gossip. 

If) quibble. (//) impress (b) depress (c) express (d) 
argue. 

17 rabid; in) nvalrv (b) rare (c) tiiriou>^ (d) com¬ 
promise. 

18. umbrage: in) quarrel ib) offence (() battle id) 
debate 

10. wimp: ill) deadly ib) weakling (i) dreadtul id) 
upward. 

20. zing: (a) endless (b) heroism (c) awkward id) 
liveliness. 


ANSWERS 


1 apogee (i/) clinicW, highest point. 

---From ii humble* be ginning, the young up-start reached 
the iipo^cc of his political caiei r in no tinu* 

2 berserk in) wild 

—I le went berserk when he was confronted with defeat 
and defamation 

3 caveat in) warning, pio\ iso 

—I recommendt'd the land deal to my fnend, but with 
certain envents. 

4 dilettante- (h) amaU-ur, dabbler 

—He failed to carry the aiidieiuje with him because he ' 
was a mere musical dilcltnnfr 

5. enfant terrible. (i) nntable, unruly annoying i 

—In a tirmament steeped in prim orthodoxy, the musical i 
genius enjoys the reputation ol being an cnfiuit terrible ! 

6 foray (c) raid, sudden attack 

—The poc't under discussion made a briet fonuf into | 
cinema as well. 

7. gaunt; id) lean, haggard, desolate | 

— Gnuiit and brinxling, the philosopher spent his life m I 

deep meditation, filling reams ot paper with impassioned | 
thought. I 

8. humdrum: in) dull, linNome j 

—Ev^red with humdrum lite m the city, the sensitive | 

painter returned to his mral milieu 

9. imprecation: (a) oath, curse j 

—In a state of disgust and depression, one is inclined to j 

mutter imprecfitions at random | 

10. juxtapose: (c) place side by side/very close 

—The architect was always eager and earnest to//ata/)i)sv 
the classical style of architecture with the n-mdern in his build¬ 
ing plans. 

11. ken: ib) knowledge, scope 


—The workings of the slock exchange are lx*\ond most 
people's ken 

12 moribund: ib) point of death dying 

—Tradition that canm^l absorb conilicl and get it'Nclf 
transformed through facing challenges will soon become 
moribund 

13 nitty-gritty: in) realities, basic laci^ 

—Lei us get down to discussing the nif/i/ y);Mv ot the 
problem, instead ot beating about the bush 

14 obsolescence: (t ) being out-dated 

— rhe realisation ot abstainte ob^olea^ecnee is accompanu'd 
bv a feeling of fatigue and futility 

13 pow-wow (c) meeting 

—Adequate arrangements are being made to hold a poic- 
rroze to discuss the menace o( dnig-addit tion among the voulh 

16 quibble: id) argue, about small diffemnees/disagree¬ 
ments. 

—When the war is over, there is no point in ijinbhhn^ over 
the difference between 'neutrality' and 'non-alignment' now 

17. rabid: (r) furious, mad, fana tical 

—Stx-ial tension and unrest are the natural ott-shoi>l ot 
rousing rabid n^igious feelings. 

IS. umbrage: ib) offence, resentment. 

—I le tiKik innbrni^e at my off the cuff (w ithout pn'\ loiis 
thought) remarks and left the party in a huft (showing an¬ 
noyance) 

19 wimp: ib) w'eakling, timid. 

—It does not behove vou to be such a uninp in the 
pmsence ot your friends. 

20 zing; id) liveliness, energy 

—The coach imprisscsj upi>n the player to put nu>re z//jy 
into his playing 
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WHO’S WHO 


Appointments Etc 


Appointed; Elected Etc 

Doiiiinmniii: He 

been appointed as India's Ambas¬ 
sador to Poland. 

Prem Kumnr Bmlhwur He has 
been appointed as India's Ambas¬ 
sador to Brazil. 

Dr Shri Krisinui Director, 

National Physical Laboratory, New 
Delhi, he has been appointed as 
Director General, Council ot Scien¬ 
tific, Industrial and Research and 
Secretary, Department ol Scientific 
and Industrial Research, Ciovern- 
ment of India 

Died 

Dr Cutiuini Sni^h Tir. Eminent 


writer, humorist, poet, journalist 
and lawyer. He was 67. 

Sir Dlivid Lean: Well-known 
Hollywood director who had won 
academy awards for directing 
"Bridge on the river Kwai" and 
"Lawrence of Arabia". He was 
83 

PR. Roy: Leading nuclear scien¬ 
tist of India. He is also considered 
the father of plutonium metallurgy 
in India. He was 54. 

Sir Austin Bradford Hill. A 
pioneering epidemiologist who led 
one of the first research teams to es¬ 
tablish link between smoking and 
cancer. He was 93. 


EVENTS 


APRIL 

10—The United Nations Security 
Council unanimously votes to 
establish a 300-member "UN 
Iraq-Kuwait Observation 
Mission" to monitor a 
demilitarised zone between 
Iraq and Kuwait 

12—The Election Commission an¬ 
nounces that the elections to 
tenth Lok Sabha will be held 
on May 20, 23 and 26, 1991 

17—President Bush of USA orders 
his trcx)ps into northern Iraq 
to shelter starving Kurds from 
the Iraqi forces 


—Japan and the Soviet Union 
wound up a two-day summit 
with no concrete results on the 
long-nagging territorial dispute 
over four islands that Stalin had 
ordered annexed at the end of 
the Second World War. 

18—A notification calling for Lok 
Sabha electionns in India, in¬ 
cluding Assam and Punjab and 
excluding Jammu & Kashmir, 
is issued by the President, Mr 
R. Venkataraman. 

25—Congress 1 decides not to con¬ 
test Punjab elections. 

27—The United States names India, 


along with China and 
Thailand, for failure to protect 
American intellectual property 
such as patents, copyrights and 
trademarks and puts the three 
countries on its trade hit list 
which calls for trade sanctions. 

29— Eleven militants, twenty three 
others are killed in Punjab. 

30— More than five lakh people are 
repi^rted to have died as a 
cievastating cyclone with a 

I wind speed of 235 kmph, 
j strikes the southern coast of 
; Bangladesh. 

I 

I —More than 1000 people are 
j feared dead in the earthquake 

! that shook the southern ^viet 

republic of Georgia. 

MAY 

6—India firmly warns Pakistan 
that It was bound to respond 
j decisively and effectively to 

I protect its frontiers against 
repeated intrusions along the 
I line of control in Jammu and 

I Kashmir. 

j 7—70 militants are killed by 
i security forces in Jammu and 

' Kashmir. 

; 8—Deputy Inspector General of 

Police (border range), Mr Ajit 
Singh, is killed in an encounter 
; with militants at Rataul village 

i in Tarn Taran Police district of 

I Punjab. 

! —42 persons are killed in Jammu 

! and Kashmir violence. 

! 10—Fresh spells of tornado and 
storm leaves atleast 80 people 
dead and over 2000 injured in 

' Bangladesh. 
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A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Investment in Youth 

Dear Reader, 

It is generall}/ conceded tiiat the investment in the country's youth has not been adequate or well 
planned. The attention given by the elders to the up-and-coming generation hardly suffices. The elders 
are so preoccupied with their struggles for power and for ensuring enough means of sustenance that 
they have little lime to spare for the fast growing boys and girls. Ironically, whatever little is ear¬ 
marked for development of the youth's faculties is not fruitfully spent; a good part of it is either wasted 
or misappropriated by people interested in their own welfare. Ample investment in this arena would 
surely bring handsome dividends. 

A sound policy for youth has reportedly been in the making for decades. One draft after another is 
prepared; it is discussed and then it is filed or awaits implementation. The execution and implementa¬ 
tion are undoubtedly poor; otherwise, the youth of modern India would have played a far more sig¬ 
nificant role in shaping the state of affairs than is at present the case. Merely issuing policy directix)es 
without the requisite follow-up cannot achieve the aim. The political will is lacking. 

This is a national issue and countrywide programmes are urgently required. Now that there is a new 
Parliament to tackle the nation's problems, it is to be hoped that it will hold earnest and comprehensive 
discussions on the problems facing the country's youth. A systematic assessment of the trends and 
aspirations of youth must of course precede the formulation of a comprehensive plan. 

We agree with the recently expressed view that a single central agency, say a National Youth Board, 
should be entrusted with this task. The new MPs, especially the younger ones, should monitor the 
progress of any programme that is formulated. The lapses detected in the tardy implementation of 
■plans announced in the past need to be rectified. Equally necessary is a decision to earmark more finan¬ 
cial resources for promoting all-round welfare of youth. 

The nation's interests demand such a course. All the high-sounding schemes for national unity and in¬ 
tegration will go waste without the full-fledged cooperation of our youth who can strike at the roots of 
militancy, terrorism and communalism. 

With best wishes, 


Yours sincerely, 




The Farce of Security 


T ^HE internal security scenario in the country has 
deteriorated to such an extent in recent months that 
it has become a subject of ridicule in the eyes of the 
common man. No prominent figure in public life, and 
even none of those not so outstanding in any field, can 
consider himself quite safe from the bullets of the gun- 
toting militants and other killers operating from their 
hideouts, coming out to perform their nefarious acts 
and then quietly retreating until they have planned their 
next assassination with meticulous care. The dastardly 
and horrendous assassination of Mr Rajiv Gandhi and 
the daily toll of human lives the offenders extract in 
Punjab, Bihar and some parts of U.P. are indeed soul 
chilling. 

Rarely are the assassins caught and this lapse un¬ 
derscores the fateful chinks in the security netw^ork. In 
U P. and Bihar it is the criminal gangs and others who 
select their victims on caste and communal basis; in 
Punjab it is the militants who regularly destroy public 
men of both the major communities—even women and 
children—in pursuance of their political aims and per¬ 
sonal animosities. Whatever the aim, the gripping 
uncertainty and insecurity of life are so glaring that the 
wrongs in other facets of life in this country pale into in¬ 
significance, even though these inflict considerable 
damage to existence today. 

In recent months, the threat to top political leaders 
has been mounting in the wake of the ruthless murder of 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi. Conceding this tragic fact, the Union 
Minister of State for Home Affairs contended at a meet¬ 
ing of representatives of major political parties that the 
enemies of the country seemed determined to create 
anarchy and chaos, hut the authorities, he claimed, 
were * fully prepared' to meet the challenge. The 
Government has, unfortunately, lost credibility and few 
people in the countty will feel comforted,by the 
Minister's assurance. 

The final shape is being given, the people are told, 
to a fool-proof security system to protect the life of 
every important leader. He asked the political parties to 
communicate their requirements of security personnel. 
This plea is likely to invite derisive comment, even 
ridicule. After all, doe^ not the Government know what 
is required? The need is for security of life all round, 


from top to bottom. The very fact, as admitted officially, 
that the threat to life has been increasing is proof that 
the lawless elements have the upper hand and that the 
Government security personnel are outmanoeuvred and 
even outclassed at most sensitive spots where for all 
practical purposes it is the writ of the killers that runs, 
not that of the authorities. 

Actually, the security personnel provided to impor¬ 
tant publicmen often proves a liability. Such personnel 
have generally proved unable to save the VIP con¬ 
cerned; in several cases the security guards have also 
been killed by the militants, rendering the whole precau¬ 
tionary exercise utterly futile, even counter-productive. 

While politically motivated assassinations are likely 
to continue for some time, a far more disconcerting 
aspect of the matter is the tragic impression about the 
country created by the continuing murders, caste and 
communal conflicts. The recent occurrences apparently 
confirm former US Ambassador J .K. Galbraith's 
description of India as ''a functioning anarchy". The 
confusion that became noticeable in Jawaharlal 
Nehru s time has become worse confounded. The situa¬ 
tion now is more d'^sperate and of course far more 
distressing than it ever was in Free India. Other foreign 
observers also speak of eternal absurdities blackening 
the face of India. 

How long is the state of disorder and of crisis upon 
crisis to continue? Is there to be no end to the daily 
delinquencies of thought and action, the deviations from 
ethical conduct and the depredations for which an in¬ 
creasing number of desperate elements are admittedly 
responsible? As a distinguished writer put it many years 
ago, India is a mystery and a muddle that is causing be¬ 
wilderment all round. 

But there is a quality in our general approach to 
life that creates hope and confidence. It is the quality of 
durability, even of permanence, that helps us to survive 
even nerve-shattering shocks such as the brutal murder 
of Mr Rajiv Gandhi. India that is Bharat is very much 
there and will remain there as a living entity, sometimes 
vibrant and at other times in a state of virtual stupor. 
Not very long ago, American society itself was a picture 
of chaos, confusion and lawlessness. That however is 
poor consolation. 



LETTERS 


READERS’ 

FORUM 

A DASTARDLY ACT 

All must condemn the heinous and 
cowardly act of assassination of Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi. 

Though violence durinjf the elec¬ 
tions was expected, nobody Ihoitf^ht 
that it would go to the extent of costing 
the life of a young and dynamic leader. 

This assassination has raised many 
questions on Indian politics and its 
direction. Should eminent citizens take 
active part in vipience-pronepolitics or 
refrain from taking part in itr 

This is the time to think rationally 
and take appropriate steps to curb 
violence in elections. People respnmstble 
for such brutal acts must be brought to 
book and stringent punishment sliould 
be awarded to the guilty. 

Simultaneously, our politicians 
should drop the policy of nepotism and 
parochialism, and while framing 
policies they must ensure that people get 
equal representation in nation-building. 
VVt’ must adhere to secularism in the 
true sense, as described in our Constitu¬ 
tion. Then only India can remain strong 
and united. 

[iomhiu/ M Khcilid Klvni 

The assassination of former Prime 
Minister and the President of the Con¬ 
gress (I), Mr Rajiv Gandhi, is yet 
another blot on our countnf. 

Even at this crucial pincture our 
leaders belonging to various political 
parties remain busy in blaming one 
another on irrelevant issues for their 
narrow political ^ains instead of crush¬ 
ing terrorism witfi firm united hands. 
Only God knows what will be the fate 
of our beloved country. For this history 
will never forgive them. 

Koiil! i (LI P) Shahab Afro/o 

I write this with tears in my eyes. 
The brutal assassination of Mr Gandhi 
is an attempt to murder the largest^ 
democracy in the world. It unfolds yet 
another chapter in the growing violence 
that is being associated with politics. 
That the assassination should come at a 
time when the lOth Lok Sabha elections 
are on, give a clear indication of the fact 
that modern-day politics and violence 
are inseparable. I hang my head in 
shame for the cowardly and dastardly 
act of those ivho belinfc in the cult of 
violence in a country that has taught 
the virtues of non-violence and 
Panchsheel to other nations. 

Alwnr Ashok Kumar 

In a democratic country like India 
there should haz^e been no place for 
violence in politics. But it is shocking 
that now-a-days Indian politics is 
dominated by outlaws. And no political 


' party is an i nception to this nefarious 
trend, len to one, the increasing domina¬ 
tion of this trend has taken Mr Gandhi 
, mvay from us. 

Palm Irian Ahmad 

Another explosion leaves 15 dead. 
But this explosion was different; it rock¬ 
ed the foundation of democracy. This is 
, not a time to 'condemn a dastardly act', 
it IS time to understand and get to the 
root of the problem and zvhat exactly is 
causing it. 

This violence is just an offshoot of 
discontentment, instability, uncertainty 
and disunity that are all-perzmding. 

And politicians themselves are to he 
blamed for it. lliey have pushed the 
country dozvnhill'to secure their petty 
, interests. In staving off this crisis, we, 
the intelligentsia have a crucial role to 
play. We nave to display determination, 
courage and imagination. We have to 
' come out of our shell and act fast. 
Othenvise zve will be penalised time 
again and again. 

I Chandigiiiii San|ayCkipta 

DANGEROUS PORTENTS 

Apropos of your Editorial in the 
lime issue, I luwe to make a partial an- 
, notation. Undoubtedly a gamut of 
I dangerous portents Inis shrouded the 
whole Indian political entity, lltc sinnv- 
balling process of corruption and hol- 
I low electoral manifestos without 
touching even the fringe of the various 
, national problems have engulfed our 
' eminent politicians. 

But I dare to differ with you on 
I your comments regarding Mr Biju Pat- 
I luiik. Ills demand is not anti-national. 

, Everything has its own boiling point. 

; Prolonged neglect, apathy of various 
1 dimensions and the absence of 
I egalitarian approach by the centre 
i made Biju open his mouth. Ihe Oriyas 
are no longer ready to remain poor 
\ amidst plenty. 

! Cuttack Sasvvala Kumar 

MANIFESTOS: LOLLIPOPS FOR 
EVERYONE 

I The election manifestos of our 
I political parties have indeed become a 
I cruel hoax for the poor electorate. While 
I election manifestos should have great 
! importance in a democracy, ironically in 
I the greatest democracy of the world 
I (INDIA) these have become a routine af- 
i fair, bearing no significance at all. In 
I their bid to zvoo the helpless voters, the 
parties do not hesitate to promise them 
I the moon. Judging from the economic 
I pjoint of view, the SJD's pledging 10 mil- 
I lion jobs is a case in point, utis revolt- 
ing phenomenon of making pompous 
promises in the pre-poll period and 
throiving the election manifestos into 
the scrap heap soon after the election is 
over has only helfied to alienate the 
common man from the political system 
' of the country. His expectations are 
! transformed into frustrations. Hozv long 


zvill this gimmick continue? 

^{iiubnlffin Mano) I’lijari 

EFFICIENCY l^s STABILITY 

Dhritrashtra of Mahabharata had 
100 sons but it is the five Pandavas who 
rescued society from Adliarma and 
destruction, not the 100 Kaiiravas. A 
stable government may survive for a 
full term of five years, but the nation 
cannot expect a greater dividend from it 
if it is not an efficient one, particularly 
its leader (the P.M.). Rather, if an un¬ 
stable goveniment zvith an ifficient 
leader lasted tiro and a half years, half 
' of the full term, zve may expect a greater 
' dividend from it comparen to the former. 

, So a goveniment should be both stable 
I and efficient. 

i Balaiigir Snmara) Ik^hisa 

I JUDICIARY S RESPONSIBILITY 

! This refers to the letter of Mr Nath 
: in the June issue of "C.M.''entitled 
i "Judiciary's responsibility". It's futile 
'' to think that by imposition of a uniform 
I Civil Code, India will attain peace and 
j prosperity. Indeed in a countly like 
! India, zvhich has different beliefs, tradi- 
, tions and cultures, it zvill only help the 
separatists. What one may regard as 
I 'modern' may be ill-conceivea and in¬ 
completely understood. Despite the 
legal ban the practice of polygamy is 
I less prevalent among Muslims than in 
I many other communities in India. 

' According to the Registrar-General 
I of India's J%] report, only 4.1 percent 
' of Muslims zvere found to be 
i polygamous, zvhile 7 per cent of Hin- 
j diis zvere so, though the Hindu Code 
; makes polygamy unlazvjul. this should 
j he borne in mind zvhile deciding cases 
I relating to property and tax. 

’ thliai ^lunif M. Natushad 

I GLOBAL DISORDER 

Your cover feature 'Tozvards a Nezv 
! World Order" (May, 1991) zvas realistic, 

I impresswe and interesting. The Gulf 
I War has completely ruined the economy 
I of the Middle Last. Diere has been dis- 
1 content and disorder in Israel, Jordon, 

I the Soviet Union, Syria, Iran and Pales- 
I tine. The UN has to bring peace in the 
I zvarring countries. Peace and economic 
stability in a country zvill alone bring 
progress and prosperity. The zvorld's 
problems have to be amicably settled. 

Calciilta Bhupen Bosu 

CM FEATURES 

/ have been a regular reader of 
'C.M.' since January '91. The editorial, 
the cover feature and special features in 
the May issue greatly impressed me. 

Really every issue of the magazine 
giz?es the reader valuable information at 
the national and international levels. 
Please increase the number of questions 
on General Azvareness. 

Munger Syod Naiycr Fqubnl 
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Rajiv Murder Probe 

N response to the demand by the 
('ont^ress (I) and eertain other par- 
lies, the Union Clovernment an- 
noiineed in the Kajya Sahha on June 4 
that the seope ot enquiry being ei>n- 
diicted by the Justice J.S. Vernia Com¬ 
mission into the secLinty lapses, if 
any, for the protection of Mr Rajiv 
Ciandhi, would be enlarged. How¬ 
ever, lor this purpose the legal aspect 
ol the issue (the terms c)f reference 
alrt'adv announced) and also the 
view of the Supreme Court Judge 
concerned) would ha\'e to be con¬ 
sidered 

lie assured the Ml’s that everv- 
thing would be d(Mie to the salisfac- 
lic)n of the Congress I’arty which had 
alleged that the security cover 
provided to the former I’rime Mini¬ 
ster was inadequate. The Covern- 
menl has no intention of concealing 
anything, he declared emphatically 
I le described the assassination as the 
tirst instance in the country of a 
human bomb having been used ti> 
kill a leader I’erhaps that was why 
the security lapse had occurred 

I he Security Manual provided 
against various kinds of twplosives, 
but this case happened, to be dif- 
lerent So the security flaw had not 
been due to negligence In any Cuse, 
all aspects of the matter would be 
looked into by the enquiry commis¬ 
sion Cc'nsiitiited by the Union 
Government According to official 
reports, as many as 1401) policemen 
had been deployed right from the* »nr- 
po^'t to the venue of the meeting 
where the murder took place. These 
police personnel included several 
senior members of the force, includ¬ 
ing an IG of Police, two DIGs and 
several superintendents. 1 he reports 
that metal detectors had not been 
used or that the usual frisking was 
not done has been refuted Even tlie 
I rose petals used for lining the route 
I had been checked. It was tnie, how- 
' ever, that the Government had been 
I receiving reports during the preced- 
I ing few months about the security 
I risks to Mr Rajiv Gandhi and each 
i time the State Government had been 
; promptly alerted. Certain steps had 
! indeed been taken for Mr Ciandhi's 
i safety. But they had all proved futile. 


No Clues in Sri Lanka; CBI 
Draws Blank; India's CBI team, 
which was sent to Sri Lanka to find 
clues to the possible involvement of 
Tamil rebels in the assassination of 
former Prime Minister Rapv Ciandhi, 
has failed in its mission. The team 
was headed by Mr Vqay Karan. It 
held prolonged consultations with 
officials of the Lanka National Intel¬ 
ligence Bureau and others connected 
with counter-insurgency and 
military operations against the LTl'E 
militants. 

The Indian team sought informa¬ 
tion on various types of killings in¬ 
dulged in by LTTE extremists, the 
techniques adopted and the people 
suspected to be involved in these 
crimes. The crimes discussed in¬ 
cluded drug induced killings to 
enable the investigators to construct a 
pattern. 

The non-LT l E people were also 
questioned to find out clues. In 
Madras and elsewhere the CBI offi¬ 
cials have been interrogating a cross- 
section of people, including those 
living near Sri pern mbudiir (the site 
ol the assassination) tor possible 
evidence that might help them solve 
the mystery and the conspiracy. 

The C Bl also visited 
Kancheepuram and met people to 
find possible evidence which might 
led to identity of the assassin. The 
records of international phone calls 
made from Kancheepuram were also 
examined to find out some clue, but 
to no avail. The CBI team was work¬ 
ing on a theory that one of the killers 
might have telephoned his contact in 
California from where someone 
claiming to represent LTTE had said 
his group was responsible for the 
murder. So far, no evidence has been 
found to warrant a specific con- 
clusicm The lead is, however, being 
pursued m the hope that some 
evidence might be available. 

Several members of the staff of 
some hospitals and clinics have also 
been interrogated by the officials on 
suspicion that some of those injured 
in the blast might have got themsel¬ 
ves admitted there. They could per¬ 
haps give some useful clue. The 
Madras Telephone Exchange staff 
has also been screened but without 
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any positive result so far. 

Post-Murder Violence: Strong 
emotional reaction to Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi's brutal assassination led to 
violence in Andhra Pradesh, Tamil 
Nadu and to a small extent even in 
New Delhi. In Andhra Pradesh in¬ 
furiated groups lootcxi property, in¬ 
dulged in arson and committed other 
acts of lawlessness to express their 
anger. The blow to democracy im¬ 
plicit in the assassination of Mr 
Gandhi thus acquired a more tragic 
hue In Hyderabad the property 
owned by Mr N.T Rama Rao (NTR), 
the National Front and Telegu Desam 
leader, was made a target of attack by 
unruly people. 

Mr NT Rama Rao went on a ' 
silent, indefinite fast to press his | 
demand for justice to the >'ictims of i 
the violence and <i judicial probe into 
all such cases as well as adequate ; 
compensation He refused to end his ' 
fast even after the Andhra Pradesh ' 
Government ordered a probe into the j 
violence by a judge of the High i 
Court. On June 2 he was arrested and | 
removed to hospital. The Govern- ; 
ment feared that if the fast ended in ■ 
disaster, a violent reaction might take 
place. 

The fast ultimately ended under 
orders of a court according to which : 
he was given fluids through a drip so ; 
as to check the deterioration in his 
health. | 

Blaming the Government for ; 
"destroying" his campaign for jus- j 
tice, NTR repeatedly affirmed that he 
would continue his campaign until ; 
all his demands were met. The i 
Government registered a case against i 
NTR for attempt to commit suicide. | 

During the Rajya Sabha's special j 
session a J D. leader contended that ; 
the violence in Andhra Pradesh was 
not a spontaneous expression of mob 
fury over the Congress President's ■ 
assassination but an organised attack ; 
on selected targets. A BJP member | 
regretted that the Congress was | 
trying to extract political mileage out ' 
of a national tragedy. He recalled the i 
anti-Sikh riots of 1984 and alleged j 
that 1984 had been repeated on a I 
smaller scale in Tamil Nadu, Andhra ; 
Pradesh and Tripura, in the north- 1 
east. 1 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Assam’s Unique Poll 

F or most States of the Indian 
Union, elections have become a 
routine attair, though their peri¬ 
odicity differs, but for Assam the 
elections held on June h and 8 had 
many unique leatiires. Though Assm 
had a full-fledged Asom Gana 
Parishad (AGP) ministry until the 
imposition of President's rule late last 
year, the Lok Sabha seats have 
remained unfilled for quite some 
time. This year elections were or¬ 
dered, after considerable reluctance, 
tor 14 Lok Sabha seats and 126 As¬ 
sembly seals; the disturbed condi¬ 
tions and the continuing confusion 
and lawlessness necessitated the 
despatch of army units to maintain 
law and order, leading to much con¬ 
troversy. 

It is stated that never before was 
the electorate so confused and so un¬ 
certain about the final outcome. 
There were 34 regional and national 
parties in the fray. They presented 
diverse ideologies, even thiuigh they 
made hardly any impact because the 
decisive factors at the polling booths 
were different 

To cap it all, there was the fear 
psychosis for which, in part, ULFA 
(the outlawed United Liberation 
Front of Assam) was responsible. 
Though the Front had made it known 
that It was distancing itself from the 
elections, it was believed to have kept 
a watchful eye on the trends and the 
probable manner in which the people 
exercised their right of franchise. The 
Centre made special security arran¬ 
gements; it did not like to take any 
chances with the vital question of 
peaceful polling in view of the threats 
from various sources. 

There was a record number of 
1828 candidates for the 14 Lok Sabha 
and the 126 State Assembly seats. 
Among the candidates were no fewer 
than seven former Chief Ministers, 
including the AGP leader P.K. 
Mahanta. Because of the monsoon, 
the polling was not expected to be 
high (in fact over 100 booths were i 
submerged in the rain-ravaged Barak i 
Valley region. 1 

For the first time, the polling was j 
held under a very tight security j 
cover, with as many as 230 com- I 


1 panics of para-military forces and 
I 40,000 policemen guarding polling 
; booths. Ihe police had identified 
1 several constituencies as "very 
I vulnerable" and 49 as "vulnerable", 
i The regional parlies ranged from the 
i radical to the moderate. T here was 
also the splinter group of the AGP, 
the Natun Asom Gana Parishad 
(NAGP) in the field. Iixpectedly, the 
split in the regional \’Ote attected the 
final outcome. 

People's Groups in field: Rep- 
, resentalives of major pi'ople's move- 
' ments agrevd to participate, directly 
; or olhervnse, in the elections to pul 
the issue ol development on a larger 
canvas and to defeat the torces of 
' communal ism 

Leaders of over 12 movements ol 
the country e\’oK^ed a strategy 
fielding candidates in the elections 
They decided to extend support to 
parlies that had accorded top priority 
to development and had adopted a 
clear anti-communal stand A 
, "people's manifesto" listing the 
priorities and demands common to 
all the movements was issued alter 
discussions. 

1'he All-|harkhand Students' 
Union (AjSU), the Bhopal Gas 
Preedit Mahila Udyog Sangathan, 
the Vandhua Mukti Morcha and the 
, All-tribal Students' Union decided to 
contest the elections in their respec- 
: tive strongholds. The other organisa- 
, tions opted for indirect participation 
in the poll 

; Naxalites in Poll Battles 

curious phenomenon witnessed 
during the election campaign in 
Andhra Pradesh was the exercise of 
decisive influence by Naxalites in as 
many ns 15 Lok Sabha constituencies 
out of the 42 in the State. The 
I Naxalites have no interest at all in 
elcxrtions or indeed in parliamentary 
I democracy. T he People's War Cirotip, 
the largest and best armed of the 
Naxalite groups in Andhra Pradesh, 
was very much in the picture. 

The voters in its pockets of in¬ 
fluence could not afford, for fear tif 
'punishment', to flout the directives. 
Even the Congress representatives 
conceded this fact. 

The People's War Group and the 
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Marxist Coordination Centre were 
among those which boycotted the 
elections but they were active in pur¬ 
suing their aim; the other Naxalite 
groups participated in the poll in one 
way or the other. This virtually 
marked the emergence of a 'Third 
force" which, it was believed, would 
hold the balance between the two 
major parties by splitting the vote. It 
was believed that the People's War 
Group had decided to influence the 
voting either by secret support, 
given or withheld, to selected can- ; 
didates j 

It may be recalled that the same | 
tactics were adopted and with a fair ; 
amount of success in 1983, 1985 and I 
in the 1989 elections also. 

This and similar other cases es- i 
tablished the fact that the ruling and ! 
other political parties had not tackled 
the Naxalite problem systematically, j 
Th('y were expected to come to grips 
with the poverty, exploitation and 
repression suffered by the tribals and 
landless people in certain districts 
where the Naxalites held sv\ ay by in¬ 
citing the sufferers. 

The War Group had committed 
murders ot certain politicians to 
prove their point. There have been 
some cases of kidnapping also Close 
observers of the scene affirm that the 
War CiroLip is now a major force in 
Andhra Pradesh politics, though its 
manoeuvres cannot be foreseen or 
checked because of the well planned 
depredations at chosen spots. 

Poll Expenses Loopholes 

T Hh Election Commission has 
from time to time pointed out the 
flaws in the country's laws relating to 
submission of poll expenditure ac¬ 
counts and other matters. Sugges¬ 
tions have also been made by various 
non-officials, individuals and or¬ 
ganisations, for introducing poll 
reforms so as to make elections free 
and fair. But for various reasons, 
mostly political, the suggestions have 
remained unimplemented. 

The latest recommendations in 
the series have been made by the 
present Election Commission, which 
has stated in a note released on June 
2,1991, that the numerous loopholes 
in the existing laws on election ex¬ 


penses have rendered the system in- | 
effective. The provisions relating to * 
submission of election expenses and | 
the disqualifications resulting from | 
them have become dilated to such an | 
extent that they have become very i 
ineffective and grossly inadequate to ! 
bring the defaulters to book. I 

Since 1951 the Commission has I 
been urging the Government to take 
up the issue, but the response has 
been far from encouraging. Total 
scrapping of the original laws nas not | 
been suggested, but the Commission j 
has urged that it would be better to go i 
back to the position before the i 
amendments in the Representation of ■ 
the People Act, 1956. The limits of i 
election-related expenditure should 
of course be raised from time to time i 
based on the cost of living and also 
the increase in the number of electors 
in parliamentary and Assembly con¬ 
stituencies. 

The electoral Reforms Commit- 
! tee headed by Mr V.P. Singh, had 
made several recommendations to 
make the law more stringent, but no 
; concrete action was taken in this 
; regard The new proposals prohibit 
, candidates from incurring any un¬ 
authorised expenditure before, 
during and after the election period. 
The proposals are pending before the 
i joint Select Committee of the Rajya 
Sabha 

The proposals, oddly enough, 
made the rules more ineffective. By 
: the 1974 amendment candidates 
I were not rL'quired to include expen- 
I diture incurred by a political party or 
j other body of persons. A candidate 
; can always say (under the 1975 
! amendment) that certain expenses 
! were incurred by a certain group on a 
: security deposit by a political party 
1 which sponsored him 

I President’s Rule Approved 

HE special session of the Ra|ya i 
Sabha on June 4 approved I lie im¬ 
position of President's rule (on April 
6) following the breakdown of the 
constitutional machinery in the State. 
The statutory resolution was neces¬ 
sary because the imposition of 
President's rule had to be approved 
by Parliament within two months of 
the promulgation under Article 35b 
of the Constitution. 
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The then Chief Minister, Mr Om 
Parkash Chautala, had lost his 
majority in the State Assembly. The 
new A.ssembly based on the May 20 
polling exercise had not been formed 
until then; the l.ok Sabha had been 
dissolved earlier, hence the special 
session of the Rajya Sabha had to be 
convened. The revision of the elec¬ 
tion schedule and the postponement 
of the date fixed for counting of votes 
had upset the original schedule. 

The approval was granted 
without a discussion of the situation 
in accordance with a prior under¬ 
standing, though an MP belonging to 
the Congress sprang a surprise by 
moving a resolution recommending 
that the Presidential notification be 
revoked. His allegation was that the 
I outgoing Chief Minister had as¬ 
sumed the post through manipula¬ 
tion and that the Governor had 
sworn in the SJD leader without 
verifying whether the latter had the 
requisite majority behind him. But 
the MP later withdrew the resolution 
and said he realised the dilemma in 
which the Union Government and 
the Prime Minister had been placed. 

China Keen to Solve 
Border Issue 

HE Chinese Premier, Mr Li Peng, 
affirmed China's keen desire to 
settle the border qut*stion with India. 
He IS looking forward to visiting 
India before the end of this year. Mr 
Li made the comment during talks 
with the Indian Foreign Secretary, Mr 
Muchkund fXibey, at the end of the 
third round of the joint working 
group (JWG) on the border at the 
Vice-Foreign ministerial level con¬ 
sultations in Beijing. The JWG set up 
in December, 1988, during the then 
Prime Minister Mr Rajiv Gandhi's 
visit, has held two rounds so far. The 
Chinese side at the May 13 session 
was led by the Vice-Foreign Minister. 

Mr Dubey told the Chinese 
1 Premier that India was determined to 
I adopt a forward-looking approach 
for resolving the boundary question. 
Mr Li urged that India and China 
must proceed from an overall 
perspective bearing in mind that the 
two countries, as the largest develo]> 
ing countries in the world, must 
cooperate m the context of the 
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changed international situation. 

The Foreign Secretary coiueved 
to the Chinese Premier that there was 
continuity and consensus in India on 
establishing inendly relations with 
China and that there was optimism 
about the prospects lor these rela¬ 
tions. 

The officials also discussed 
measures for strengthening peace 
and tranquillity in the border areas. 
The two sides agreed the iu*\t round 
of the JWCj would be held m New 
Delhi. Much would depend on the 
outcome of Mr la's visit The two 
sides agreed that practical arrange¬ 
ments for resuming boder trade 
should be completi*d as soon as pcis- 
sible. They also agreed to tinalise ar¬ 
rangements lor reopening of 
Consulates-Ceneral in bombay and 
Shanghai respectively. India has 
made it clear that it regards 'Fibet as 
an autononunis region of China and 
does not permit Tibetans m India to 
engage in political activity. 

Amnesty Report Refuted 

NDIA has described Amnesty 
International's report on the al¬ 
leged human rights violations in 
Punjab as "biased and exaggerated". 
In its 31-page response to the Amnes¬ 
ty International report on Punjab, the 
Indian Government said between 
1,000 and 3,0(K) arrests are made year¬ 
ly under the Terrorist and Disruptive 
Activities Act The Government dis¬ 
puted Amnesty International's 
figures of over 10,000 detainees in the 
State. 

Amnesty International has wel¬ 
comed the Indian Government's 
decision to send its response to its 
report on Punjab The response, con¬ 
veyed to the organisation by the In¬ 
dian \ ligh Commissioner in London, 
whom Amnesty International met to 
discuss its human rights concerns, 
was the first ot its kind by any Indian 
administration, the organisation 
said. "We welcome the fact ot the 
response as a positive sign that the 
Government is prepared to respond 
to international concern about 
human rights violations in India", it 
said. 

Terrorist Groups: Fhe Govern¬ 
ment of India, in its response, has 


emphasised the context of armed 
>’ioience by terrorist groups aiul said 
that lh<' special anti-terrorist law^ 
which the .Amnestv International 
report criticises are "designed 
specilically to meet the extraordinarv 
situation created in Pi.njab" 

I he resptmse also includes addi¬ 
tional information on 24 ol the 42 
cases of alleged torture, 
"disappearance" or extra-judicial ex¬ 
ecution described in the Amni'stv 
report and gives the authorities' ver¬ 
sion of events m these cases. 

The press release howe^■er saul 
the Indian Government's response 
"does not in anyway invalidate our 
report on human rights violations in 
Punjab. Nevertheless, we welcome 
the opportunity to assess new’ inhM- 
mation supplietl by the Government 
in a number of cases cited m the 
report and now' hope to engage m a 
serious dialogue with the 
authorities" 

The report of Amnesty, based on 
unverified direct complaints, sug¬ 
gests that the political killings, tor¬ 
ture and murder of "go\’ernment 
opponents" is routine in India It also 
gives the impression that thecounliv 
lacks an adequate, legal or judicial 
system. 

Indian 1 ligh Commissioner L.M 
Singhvi shared the Amnesty's con¬ 
cern for human rights and decided to 
counter its allegation through the 
British media, the very forum used 
by this organisation. 

Dr Smghvi said some ol the per¬ 
sons reported as "disappeared" were 
easily traceable and there w'cre 
several factual errors in the report 
There were fake reports about so- 
called "fake encounters". The fact 
that security people had also been 
killed in these incidents showed that 
these could not have Ixvn fake i'lv 
counters. 

just because the Indian security 
forces were getting the better of ter- 
ronsts, a renewed and concerted at¬ 
tempt w'as being made to level 
human rights-related charges to 
bring the Indian system into dis¬ 
repute. Some lapses could take place 
in any system. The important thing 
was that in India machinery lor 
remedial action did exist. 


India’s Steps to Meet 
Crisis 

OK the past few months the 
Government of India has been 
facing a serious financial crisis 
created by the disconcerting level of 
the balance of payments (BOB). In a 
bid to raise nearly 200 million dollars 
in loreign exchange, equivalent to Ks 
400 crore, the Stale Bank of India, ac¬ 
ting under the Reserve Bank's orders, 
sold under K.B.l's orders, 20 tonnes 
ol confiscated gold late in May m the 
international market, w'ith the option 
to repurchase the gold, without af¬ 
fecting the reserves of the country 

The gold wasairlilted from Bom¬ 
bay to Zurich in two instalments by 
Swissair Ihe transaction, w'hich is 
described as "complete in ilsell", 
does not affei t the domestic pool of 
gold or the gold hi'ld by the Reserve 
Bank India as part of its reserve 
assets, at cording to the official ver- 

su^Il 

Ihe m.ijor pohlkal parties have 
strongly criticised the sale. But a close 
analysis of the transaction brings out 
the fact that the Government of 
India's division is not an error but 
has been dictated by the harsh 
realities of the fmanci.il crisis. The al¬ 
ternative was to delaull on interna¬ 
tional debt repayments which w'ould 
have lurther lowered the country's 
credit in the world market Meeting 
the countr\'s international obliga¬ 
tions on lime w'as considered more 
important, hence the sale of gold. 

Ihe i^oLinlry's foreign exchange 
reserws h.n e fallen to Rs 2600 crore 
and our debts have risen to 70 billion 
dollars. It may be noted that at the 
time of the sale of gold in the Zurich 
market an important agency placed 
India's rating for long-ten i credit 
into the speculative grade, wduch is 
haidlv creditable 

I he Woild Bank, in a confidential 
report that has not yet been publish¬ 
ed, has mooted the idea of rupee 
devaluation by as much as 22 per 
cent. Such devaluation is stated to be 
the price being demanded by the 
Bank and the IMF for their respective 
aid paikage.il this critical juncture in 
the economy. Devaluation of this 
high order will inevitably cause 
havoc in the economic arena. Among 
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other things, it will raise the cost of oil ; 
and other imports. | 

There would also be the cascad¬ 
ing effect of such devaluation on the ; 
general price level in the country, j 
Well-informed circles believe that the i 
Union Government is unlikely to ac- ; 
cept the World Bank's advice; in- ' 
stead, it will consider other measures 
to tackle the crisis. 

India to Sign Montreal 
Treaty 

T he Government of India had kept 
the issue of signing the Montreal 
Treaty pending for the past few 
months. On June 3, official sources 
disclosed that the Government had 
decided to sign the treaty in a phased 
manner (by 2015 AD), provided the 
new technology was transferred by 
the West to this country. The 
Montreal Treaty relates to reduction 
of chloro floro carbons (CFCs). India 
IS also pressing for full payment of 
the incremental costs tor switching 
over to the new technology. The cost 
of such conversion (at N89 prices) is 
put at Rs 1500 trore 

During the Tondon talks on the 
treaty last year India raised certain 
objections. Since these have been lar¬ 
gely met, it IS felt that there is a moral 
obligation on this country to sign the 
treaty. 

The o/one depletion problem is 
admittedly international. Against the 
1.2 million tonnes of CFCs produced 
in the world, India's share is put at 
only 0.6 per cent of the global emis¬ 
sions (barely 6000 tones) The USA, 
which has one-fourth of India's 
population, contributes 300,000 ton¬ 
nes of CFCs—about 50 times India's 
emissions. The per capita consump¬ 
tion of CFCs in the USA is 200 times 
that consumed in India 

It may be recalled that India and 
China joined hands in putting pres¬ 
sure on the West for acceptance of the 
amendments agreed to at the London 
talks so that the protocol comes into 
force in 1992. Under the provisions of 
the draft, at least 20 countries must 
ratify it to make it operational, but so 
far only New Zealand and Canada 
have done the needful. Canada was 
morally bound to ratify the treaty 
since it was first mooted at Montreal 


(Canada). New Zealand is in the low I 
ozone belt of the Antarctica. 

In a hot cou^Ttry like India, | 
refrigeration and c^old chain are j 
necessary, not a luxury. If with the 
increased CFCs the ozone layer gets ; 
further depleted and ultra violet , 
radiation increases skin cancers. In- | 
dians will suffer more because they 
cannot afford the medical and hospi- ; 
tal expenses likely to be incurred on ' 
the treatment. Since the West tears the 
two giant countries, India and China 
in this matter. The amount of CFCs , 
they would emit through the use of 
Western technology would be enor¬ 
mous. 

India Rejects Pak Nuclear 
Move 

T he Government of India turned 
down, for good reasons, 
Pakistan's proposal for a five-nation 
conference (including India) to 
resolve the issue of nuclear non¬ 
proliferation in South Asia. A spokes¬ 
man of the External Affairs ministry 
said there was nothing in the Pakis¬ 
tan Prime Minister's proposal, it was 
a mere rehash of old offers and well- 
known Pakistani posture adopted 
during the past several years Mr 
Nawaz Sharif, the l\ikistan Prime 
! Minister, is evidently anxious for 
resumption of US aid which was 
suspended last October and without 
which Pakistan is finding itself in 
financial difficulties Hence this 
move to create a favourable impres- 
siem in the U S A 

The fact is that even while pursu- 
; ing a nuclear weapons programme 
secretly, Pakistan has been pretend¬ 
ing to be a sincere champion of 
nuclear non-proliferation. India has 
described this as yet another 
propaganda exercise and a ploy for 
diverting international pressure to 
give up the programme 

India's stand on the issue of non- 
proliferation has been that, given the 
global reach of nuclear weapons, it is 
illusory to seek security through 
regional arrangements, particularly 
where the security interests of all the 
concerned States are not taken into 
account in defining the region. India 
seeks a nuclear weapon-free world. It 
has to bear in mind that there are 
nuclear powers in its neighbourluKid, 
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such as China and Israel. 

The Bush administration has 
shown keen interest in Pakistan's 
new diplomatic offensive seeking to 
ban nuclear weapons in South Asia 
through a five-nation conference. A 
U.S. spokesman stated that Mr 
Sharif's plan had several positive fea¬ 
tures. A Pakistani delegation is visit¬ 
ing the U.S. to make a bid for 
removing the "misleading impre¬ 
ssion" in Washington. Pakistan has 
been repeatedly harping on India's 
Pokharan explosion of 1974, Mr Bush 
has been seeking a waiver of the 
Pressler amendment so as to enable 
him to sanction aid to Pakistan. 

President and PM 
Approach World Leaders 

I N a timely move. Union President 
R. Venkataraman and Prime Mini¬ 
ster Chandra Shekhar recently wrote 
to heads of State and governments of 
80 countries in a bid to focus attention 
on the imperative netxl to check ter¬ 
rorism at international level. They 
have also drawn the world leaders' 
attention to the increasing menace of 
drugs, gun toting and narco-ter¬ 
rorism. They have called for con¬ 
certed worldwide action to deal with 
these urgent problems in the after- 
math of Mr Rajiv Ciandhi's assassina¬ 
tion near Madras on May 21. 

While expressing appreciation 
and gratitude to the world leaders for 
their sympathy in connection with 
the heavy loss suffered by India, the 
Union President and Prime Minister 
have referred to the mounting 
menace of terrorism all round. 

Mr Chandra Shekhar has wTitten 
separately to the Chinese Prime Min¬ 
ister, Mr Li Peng. In his letter in 
response, Mr Li has made references 
to the contribution made by the late 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi to the improvement 
of Indo-C hinese relations. Mr Ciandhi 
; visited Peking in December, 1988, 

I w'hen he was India's Prime Minister. 
Mr Cieorge Bush, the US Presi¬ 
dent, offered India assistance in in- 
vi'stigating the murder of Mr Rajiv 
Gancihi. The Indian Prime Minister 
has said that India w'ould take ad¬ 
vantage of the offer should the need 
arise. The Bush administration 
1 would be approached at the ap- 
I propriate time. 
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us Seeks Soviet 
“Surrender” 

I i I i tiu' full, know Iodide that the 
SoMcl Liniitn is in a despernte 
silu.ilitui .ind would be willing to nc- 
I I'pl .in\ Icrins that inignt be imposed 
on il lor giv ing it the urgently needed 
ei ononiu aul, IVesident Cioorge Bush 
has imposed stifl terms for such assis- 
l.ma'. The amdilionalities are not 
onl\ economic but also military and 
polihcal 

I he US has said the Soviet Union 
must reduce military expenditure, 
show flexibilitv towards the Baltic 
republK (which, the US wMnts, 
should gain independence), curtail 
support lor C uba and demonstrate a 
commitment to free market reforms. 

Ft'-r the US President, it is 
believed, the Soviet Union's capitula¬ 
tion would be the economic 
ei|u I valent of the spectacular military 
victoiy over Iraq in the Persian Ciulf 
War earluT this year. 

A high-level Soviet delegation 
has already shown willingness to ac¬ 
cept economic conditionalities, even 
to accept aid in instalments 
monitored over a period of 12 months 
or a longer period, and to make the 
abandonment of soualism irre¬ 
versible. Mr Bush's press secretary 
claimed that the US "wants to be sup¬ 
portive. We have various means 
available to do that We are very in¬ 
terested in what they hav e to say and 
are ijuile willing to give them (the 
Russian leaders) advice" 

Big-Power Trade Pad: A law was 
passed by the USSR to free a US- 
Soviet trade agreement that had been 
signed last year but had not yet been 
sent to C'ongress for approval pend¬ 
ing Soviet legislation on emigration. 
The US would like the Soviet Jews to 
go to Israel and not to come to the 
country of choice for most of them— 
the USA. On |une 4, however, Presi¬ 
dent Bush ordered the lifting of the 
Ih-year old trade restrictions against 
the Soviet Union—a legacy of the 
Cold War—opening the door for ex¬ 
panded economic cooperation be¬ 
tween the two Super Powers. Mr 
Bush granted a waiver of the jackson- 
Vanik amendment under which the 
trade embargo had been imposed. 


Massive credit for grain would soon 
be given. It is feared that in the con¬ 
text of the stiffer US terms for the 
Soviet Union, the IMF, the World 
Bank and other institutions will stiff¬ 
en their terms for loans to the 
developing countries. 

Gorbachov Seeks West’s 
Support 

N an obvious bid to strengthen his 
position in his sorely-troubled 
country, Mr Mikhail Ciorbachov on 
June 5 sought the support and 
coopera'ion of the West to transform 
Siniel society and warned that it 
Perestroika failed, long-term world 
peace' would be endangered. In his 
lecture prepared tor the occasion of 
receiving the Nobel Peace Pri/.e for 
UWO, in Oslo, he made it clear that he 
would not accept anv conditions by 
outsiders who might hope the 
refi^rms would establish a Western 
model democracy 

The USSR has been moving 
gradually towards a market-based 
economy and in this connection he 
repeated the call for closer consult¬ 
ations wulh the West to synchronise 
the strategy. He felt sun' that "if 
Perestroika succeeds, there will be a 
real chance of building a new world 
order, but if Perestroika fails, the 
prospect of entering a new peaceful 
period in history will vanish, at least 
for the foreseeable future" 

He described the Super-Power 
relationship as specially critical; any 
change in this relationship (ties with 
Washington) would hav^e grave con¬ 
sequences for the entire global 
process. His warning was clearly 
linked to the Soviet desire to obtain 
credits and trade concessions to help 
stop the downward spiral of the 
Soviet economy. The U.S S.R., he felt, 
should pursue a joint programme 
with the group of seven leading in¬ 
dustrialised countries (G-7). He said 
he would not like to have the Soviet 
society split into "reds" and 
"whites". 

The Soviet plea for aid was 
turned down on June 7 by the 
Western nations "unless the USSR 
takes immediate measure's towards 
adopting a free market system". The 
Organisation of Fconomic Coopera- 
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tion and Development (OECD), in a 
communique, asked the USSR to 
move quickly to introduce a broad 
range of economic reforms in this 
connection. 

U.S.A. Only Super-Power 
Now 

liE USA has proclaimed victory 
in the Super-Power sweepstakes. 
Deputy National Security Adviser 
Robert Gates told US newspaper 
publishers at a convention in Van¬ 
couver: ''We have no challengers. 
Today no one questions the reality of 
only one Super Power and its leader¬ 
ship." 

This is the first time a senior 
White House official has publicly dis¬ 
counted the Soviet Union's Super 
Power status. While Mr Cates is chal¬ 
lenging the Soviet Union in words. 
President Bush is doing so in action. 
Early in May, President Bush met 
Idthuanian President, the Estonian 
Prime Minister and the Latvian 
Prime Minister. He urged Moscow to 
negotiate with the Baltics for peace 
and spoke on "the inadmissibility of 
the use of force and the importance of 
pragmatism by all parties in the 
search for solution to his problem of 
the Baltics". The three Baltic leaders 
found a warm welcome in Congress 
and urged it to put pressure on the 
Kermlin to support their inde¬ 
pendence drive. 

Mr Gates, unveiling a "policy 
labelled backbone and not 
wishbone", pledged to support na¬ 
tional and local level Soviet 
Democratic activists even if it angers 
the Kremlin. 

Mr Gates shrugged off post-Gulf 
war "critical pessimism" aimed at 
Washington's own Super Power 
status (some critics have said the USA 
is a colossus military power but it has 
clay feet in economic power making 
the giant wobbly). He concealed the 
fact that the White House "continues 
to do business" with Mr Gorbachov 
but must expand Baltic contacts "to 
ensure that the Soviet society sees 
tangible evidence of our support for 
reform". 

An Administration official dis¬ 
closed that the new policy would alsci 
build contacts with Mr Gorbachov's 


challengers like Mr Boris Yeltsin and 
small-town mayors. The USA, said ' 
Mr Gates, must stand firm in its ap¬ 
proach to the Soviet Union—no mat¬ 
ter which direction the nation took, i 
"advancing into a different, better fu- ! 
ture, as we hope", or into a "retreat to 
a more familiar but unhappy past". ; 
"Our approach is that the only future ! 
for the &)viet Union is one pointing j 
toward democracy and far-reaching | 
economic reform." 

U.S. to destroy chemical arms: i 
President George Bush, trying to ■ 
achieve a global chemical weapons 
ban, said recently that the United 
States flatly renounced their use and 
would destroy all such arms in its 
possession in 10 years once an inter¬ 
national treaty was negotiated. He is¬ 
sued a statement saying he was 
taking the action to demonstrate the 
U S. commitment to ban chemical 
weapons. 

In a White House statement, Mr 
Bush urged the 39-nation conference 
on disarmament in Geneva to^ork 
continuously to reach a chemical 
weapons convention which has been 
under negotiation for several years. 
"We are formally forswearing the 
use of chemical weapons for any 
reason, including retaliation, against 
any State, effective when the conven¬ 
tion comes into force and will 
propose that all States follow suit", 
Mr Bush said in a statement issued by 
the White House. 

Chemical weapons range from 
agents such as sarin, which kills 
quickly on contact with the skin, to 
mustard gas, which blisters the lungs 
and causes agony for years. The 
Geneva talks have been dragging on 
for years with little sign of progress. 
But U.S. officials said world horror 
and outrage at Iraq's threat to use 
chemical weapons in the Gulf war 
had created new opportunities for 
agreement. 

Mr Bush and Soviet President 
Mikhail Gorbachov signed a draft 
agreement at their Washington sum¬ 
mit in June, 1990, to destroy all but 
5,000 tonnes each of their chemical 
weapon stocks by 2002. For the U.S. 
this meant retaining about 2 per cent 
of the total. 


Mr Bush's latc*st announcement 
meant the U.S has dropped tv\'o key 
demands at Washington had insisted 
that it had Ihe right to use chemical 
weapons to retaliate and had insisted 
that it would keep a small stockpile 
until all nations with such weapons 
had agreed to a treaty. Until last year 
the U.S was proceeding with 
development ot modern chemical 
arms. 

Destruction of Soviet Missiles: 
Three years after the signing of the 
Intermediate-range nuclear forces 
(INF) treaty, the Soviet Union has so 
far destroyed one-quarter of its mis¬ 
siles at a cost of 30 million roubles, 
causing unemployment to thousands 
of Soviet servicemen. The much-ac¬ 
claimed Super Powers Treaty is prov¬ 
ing to be a very costly affair 

The INI' treaty also paved the 
way for a larger agreement for reduc¬ 
tion of strategic offensive armaments 
of the U S.A by 33 per cent and of the 
Soviet Union by 48 per cent 

Soviet Republics to Sign 
Separate Treaties 

T he autonomous ^ republics 

making up the Russian Ecvlera- 
tion will sign the Union Treaty of the 
Soviet Republics separately In a 
meeting with the Russian Federation 
President. Mr Boris Yeltsin, and 
Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachov, 
the leaders ot the autonomous 
republics in the federation said they 
would each sign the treaty as "sul> 
jects of the Soviet Union" as well as 
I "members of the Russian 
! Federation". But the President of 
I Tartarstan's parliament said his 
' autonomous republic would sign the 
treaty only as a member of the Soviet 
' Union and would sign a separate ac¬ 
cord with the Russian Federation. 

In April Mr Gorbachov reacheil 
! an agrtvment with the leaders of nine 
of the 13 Soviet republics, including 
' the Ru.ssian Federation, for signing a 
union treaty. The fact that Mr Yeltsin 
, agreed to the pact was seen as a major 
score by Mr Gorbachov. 

I Armenia for Army Withdrawal: 

i The Armenian leader, Mr Levon Ter- 
I Petrosyan, in mid-May demanded 
that the Soviet army withdraw from 
Armenia's border with Azerbaijan as 
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well as the whole republic. He 
termed the presence of the army as an 
act of ''aggression" and "occupation" 
and asked that the army release the 
hostages it is holding. On the other 
hand, Azerbaijan's (Resident con¬ 
ceded that the Soviet army was 
protecting the territorial integrity 
and security of Azerbaijan, terming 
the act as the "fulfilment of constitu¬ 
tional obligation". 

The conflict between Armenia 
and Azerbaijan has continued for 
several years now. It flared up when 
Armenia decided to annex 
Azerbaijan's autonomous region of 
Nagorno-Karabakh, as 80 per cent of 
its 200,000 inhabitants are Ar¬ 
menians. The decision was annulled 
by the central authorities, but the 
conflict has not been averted. This 
has resulted in several hundred 
deaths, several hundred wounded 
and many villages burnt and other 
material assets destroyed. 

Nepal’s Poll Verdict 

HE hilly kingdom of Nepal held 
on May 12 its first multi-partv 
general election in 32 years tor the 
205-member Pnituiuilu Subliu (Na¬ 
tional Assembly) Barring minor inci¬ 
dents, the polling was peaceful, with 
the voters turning out in large num¬ 
bers in all the 75 districts. The elec¬ 
torate numbered 11.1 million and the 
total number of candidates was 1345. 

Regarded as the final consumma¬ 
tion of the popular struggle for multi¬ 
party democracy begun in the spring 
of 1^0, the battle of the hustings had 
as main rivals—the Nepali Congress 
and the Communist Party of Nepal 
(Unified Marxist-Leninist)—co¬ 
leaders of the democratic movement 
and partners for the past one year in 
the country's interim Government 
which gave to the people a new con¬ 
stitution and paved the way for the 
parliamentary polls. 

A notable feature of the poll ver¬ 
dict was the stunning defeat of the 
then Prime Minister, Mr K.P. Bhat- 
tarai, by a narrow margin of 751 votes 
at the hands of Mr Madan Bhandari, 
General Secretary of the United Com¬ 
munist Party of Nepal (Marxist 
Leninist) UCPN-ML in Kathmandu 
constituency. Mr Bhandari was 


elected from two constituencies. Mr 
Bhatlcirai promptly resigned follow¬ 
ing his defeat. The king asked hiih to 
continue as caretaker Prime Minister 
until the appointment of the vic¬ 
torious party's new leader.The 
UCPN-ML captured all but oneof the 
live seats in Kathmandu District. 
There were some complaints of poll 
rigging. The UCPN (ML) charged the 
Nepali Congress with naked use of 
force. 

Dr Bhattarai was replaced as the j 
party leader by Mr Girija Prasad , 
Koirala, 65, Congress Secretary- j 
General, who had spent 14 years in ! 
jail for political activity against the | 
monarchy. Mr Koirala's eldest | 
brother, Mr B.P Koirala, was elected | 
Prime Minister during Nepal's brief i 
experiment with democracy in 1959. 

The new Prime Minister, ap¬ 
pointed on March 26, is a good or¬ 
ganiser. He will need all his capacity ! 
to tackle the complex problems ! 
Nep^ faces. He is a staunch anti- 
comWunist and is pro-India. "Like 
India, we are also a democracy; 
naturally our affinities are with that 
country", he said. 

A 15-member Nepali Congress 
ministry headed by Mr G.P. Koirala 
was sworn by King Birendra on May 
28. The winning party has won 110 
seats in the 205-member Pmfinidlii 
Snbha, the lower chamber of the 
country's bicameral legislature. 

Iraq Again Claims Kuwait 

HE issue of Iraq's claim over 
Kuwait has been revived by a 
report that President Saddam Hus¬ 
sein has not relinquished his claim 
over the tiny country he invaded on 
August 2, 1990. Kuwait, on May 30, 
accused Iraq of bad faith since it has 
not given up its claim over Kuwait as 
required by a UN Security Council 
resolution. Meanwhile, the British 
ambassador to the U.N. has hinted 
that trade sanctions against Iraq will 
remain in force. 

The Kuwait ambassador, in a let¬ 
ter to the Security Council released 
on May 30, said Iraqi officials have 
repeatedly emphasis^ their right to 
"absorb" Kuwait. The Iraqi Vice- 
President disclosed that Iraq still in¬ 
sists on its claim to Kuwait. He cau- 
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tioned that if history repeats itself 
"we won't take another position than 
the one we took. The talk about 
Kuwait being part of Iraq was not 
imagination but conviction". 

The Iraqis, he added, made a lot 
of sacrifices during the 'mother of 
battles'. We have to harvest the crop 
of this battle in the next battle. The 
Iraqi official repeated his country's 
territorial claim in an interview with 
an Egyptian newspaper. 

Reparations Issue: In a revenge¬ 
ful spirit the U.S. President has 
urged that as much as 50 per cent of 
Iraq's oil revenues be earmarked for 
! paying compensation to Kuwait for 
I the severe damage done by Iraq to 
i that small country. But Iraq does not 
I accept this high percentage. Several 
' U.N. Security Council members also 
feel that this would not be fair to Iraq 
which has to re-build its own shat- 
I tered economy. So the limit they have 
I proposed is 30 per cent. Though Mr 
I Bush is at present adamant, he is like- 
! ly to climb down and accept a com- 
; promise in this regard. 

I End of Afghan Crisis Soon 

T he end of the Gulf war has ap¬ 
parently cleared the decks for a 
i fresh international initiative to end 
the 13-year old conflict between the 
Afghan Government and the rebels. 
Top Government sources in Kabul, 
ironically, attribute the capture of the 
eastern town of Khost last March by 
the Afghan rebels as a crystallising 
agent which precipitated swift 
mediatory efforts. 

The Soviet Union has assured 
Kabul that it is using all channels to 
press the USA into resuming stalled 
bilateral talks on Afghanistan UN 
Secretary-General Javier Perez de 
Cuellar is credited with the view that 
the Khost offensive has given the Af¬ 
ghan Mujahideen something in hand 
that they can bring to the negotiating 
table. 

Mr Perez de Cuellar's special 
envoy had meetings in Islamabad, 
Teheran, Geneva, Washington, Mos¬ 
cow and Riyadh. The Soviet Union 
has upgraded diplomatic exchanges 
with Pakistan. Moscow's senior Af¬ 
ghan specialist visited Islamabad and 
Peshawar, where leaders of the 
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seven-party alliance of Afghan rebels 
have their headquarters. 

There is increasing consensus 
among the Super Powers on the need 
to install in Kabul a government 
which will be neither Leftist nor Is¬ 
lamic extremist. Still, much more 
work needs to be done on the ques¬ 
tions of stopping arms supplies, ces¬ 
sation of hostilities and filling the 
power vacuum at the Afghan centre 
during a transitional phase before 
elections can be held under interna¬ 
tional supervision. 

In Kabul's view, the opposition 
war machine created by the USA, 
along with Pakistan and Saudi 
Arabia, failed to deliver the goods 
and Washington is left without reli¬ 
able political partners among the 
rebels. The most strident anti- 
Washington criticism during the war 
against Iraq had come from Afghan 
rebel leaders Gulbuddin Uekmatyar 
and Abdul Rasul Sayaf. That led US 
envoy to the Afghan rebels to speak 
of "betrayal by his country's closest 
friends". 

Meanwhile, the Gulf war alerted 
Pakistan to the dangers of being 
forced to carry the burden of the 
Mujahideen in isolation as aid from 
the oil-rich sources began drying up. 
At the same time, the Pakistani army 
and Inter-services Intelligence wing 
were pushing for military gains. 

Pak’s 400 lb. N-Bomb 

P AKISTAN now has a workable 
nuclear bomb weighing 400 
pounds. US intelligence has also 
sighted Chinese-built M-11 launch¬ 
ers, with a range of 185 miles, in 
Pakistan, according to a University of 
Wisconsin law professor and director 
of the Wisconsin project on nuclear 
arms control in Washington. The 
Chinese blueprint is for a yield of 25 
kilotons. Indignant US officials made 
a model of the bomb—about the size 
of a soccer ball and with detonators 
around its surface—and showed it to 
Pakistani diplomats. Computer 
modelling of the weapon by US 
weapons experts showed it to be 
"completely reliable". 

US officials confirm that China 
also gave Pakistan something 
worse—enough weapon-grade 
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uranium to fuel two nuclear i 
weapons. With the Chinese design, 
Pakistan has reportedly been able to 
make and test nuclear weapon-parts 
one by one and to test the whole 
design with a dummy nuclear core. 

US officials in April, 1^84, in¬ 
itialled a nuclear trade agreement 
with China, based on a White House I 
toast in which Premier Zhao declared ; 
that China "docs not engage in | 
nuclear proliferation ourselves nor | 
do we help other countrie^ develop ; 
nuclear weapons". 

Chinese scientists were soon seen 
at Pakistan's secret Kahuta complex, 
helping Pakistan produce weapon 
strength uranium with gas 
centrifuges. Meanwhile, China 
I secretly sold sensitive nuclear 
material to Pakistan. This conduct 
raised certain questions about how 
the Chinese interpret their non¬ 
proliferation policies. 

China, in 1986, sold Pakistan 
I tritium, used to achieve fusion in 
I hydrogen bombs and boost the yield 
; of atomic bombs enough to destroy 
! entire cities. Pakistan is believed to 
I have enough weapon-grade uranium 
for about 10 nuclear weapons. U.S. 
sources also claim that from 1982 to 
1987, China secretly sold India at 
least 130 to 150 tonnes of "heavy 
water", dealing through a West CkT- 
man broker. He says that this allowed 
India, for the first time, to start a reac¬ 
tor entirely free of international con¬ 
trols. Chinese "heavy water" sales 
continued until 1987, enabling India 
to import enough to start at least two 
reactors free of international controls. 
Running at full capacity, the reactors : 
can make enough plutonium for up 
to 40 atomic bombs per year. ' 

The article said China was selling 
from its "atomic bazaar" to several 
countries—Pakistan, India, South 
Africa, South America and West Asia, 
notably Algeria. 

Nepal Backs Pak Move 

Y et another instance of a Pakistani 
move being backed by Nepal has 
just come to light. The Kathmandu ; 
authorities seem to have welcomed 
the Pakistani proposal for a joint 
meeting with China, US and the ^ 
Soviet Union, in an effort to rid South 


Asia of the threat of nuclear prolifera¬ 
tion. The Government-owned 
newspaper "The Rising Nepal" in an 
editorial comment, said New Delhi 
explcxlcd a nuclear device in 1974 
and Pakistan, loo, is widely believed 
to have made considerable progress 
in this directum, thus giving rise to 
speculation that the world's most 
populous region might be 
dangerously near the full-scale 
production of nuclear weapi^ns 

Of course a nuclear-free world 
would be an ideal prospect; such a 
situation did not appear to be realistic 
in the forest'eable future. I'herefore, 
efforts aimed at ascertaining nuclear- 
free corners of the world deserve all 
the encouragement and active sup¬ 
port of peace-loving nations such as 
Nepal, the paper argued It recalled 
that South Asia represents a fifth of 
the world's population and therein 
lay the significance of forestalling 
any prospect of nuclear proliferation 
in the region. 

While the rc'st of the countries in 
this region are m)t known to have any 
nuclear programmes, peaceful or 
otherwise, New Dc*lhi and Islamabad 
have such plans and it would do a 
world good to this region in par¬ 
ticular and other countries in general 
to strive for ensuring a nuclear- 
weapons-free Scnith Asia and remov¬ 
ing any suspicions and 
apprehensions regarding the precise 
nature of the nuclear efforts of these 
two important countries So, the ar¬ 
gument runs, Pakistan P.M. Nawaz 
Sharif's proposal deserves a try; its 
successful outcome would mean a 
significant contribution to w^^rld 
peace. 

us, Soviet Weapons for 
Kabul 

C ONTRARY to reL>mt reports, the 
Afghan tangle may flare up 
again, thanks to the renewed supply 
of aircraft and other weapons to the 
Najibullah regime on one side and 
the rebels on the other. The Soviet 
Union IS stated to have supplied ad¬ 
vanced SU-24 bombers to the Afghan 
Gov ernment in May to defeat the US, 
Saudi and Pakistan-backed rebels 
who continue to get US military and 
economic aid besides Saudi Arabian 
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and Pakistani military advice, ac- ; 
cording to US sources 

rhe SU‘24 is a high speed bomb¬ 
er capable of conducing long-range 
precision bombing raids at night and 
in bad weather. The IVnlagon has 
described the SU-24 as comparable to 
the US I'-lll. It IS believed to be the 
best aeroplane in the Soviet inven¬ 
tory. Hxperts interpret the Soviet ai- 
tion as a warning to the supporters ol 
the rebels; they are mistaken in 
believing that they can take ad¬ 
vantage of the Soviet Union's 
economic troubles to promote their 
geo-political aims 

It needs to be noted that tlie 
I\ikistani President, Mr (ihulam 
Ishac] Khan, has publKly called lor a 
confederation ol Pakistan and Af- , 
ghanistan The Pakistani aim seems ' 
to be to establisli a gn'ater Pakistan 
comprising tin* existing Pakistan ter- ; 
ritory plus Kashmir and Afghanistan 
US militarv aid to the Afghan rebels ' 
this vear is estimated to be 200 mil- ; 
lion dollars In addition, the US gives ^ 
economic aid to the rebels as well as 
cross-border aid (secret aid to rebels : 
inside Af);hiin territorv) As fcir the 
Sov iet Union, it is giving all the aid 
Dr N'ajibiillah requires for survival. 
US observ ers believe that thousands 
ol Soviet militarv advisers are still in ; 
Afghanistan I'he Soviet Union has 
already supplied about 200 modern i 
aircratl to Afghanistan. | 

Bush Seeks Curbs on 
Arms for W. Asia 

I \ a surprise gesture, U S President 
Cjeorge Bush has proposed a West 
Asian arms control initiative, calling ; 
lor a free/e on new surface-to-surface ' 
missiles and a ban on the production ; 
ol nuclear, biological and chemical 
weapons in the region to help , 
prmnote peaci' 

Delivering an address to the U.5 | 
Air Porce Acaclemy the other day, Mr | 
Bush said the proposal had been -j 
evolved after consultations with , 
gtn'ernmenls of the region and else- ; 
where on how to slow and then ' 
reverse the build-up of unnecessary j 
and destabilising weapons The plan ! 
features guidelines on conventional ' 
arms exports, barriers to exports that | 
lead to mass destruction, free/e now i 
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and later a ban on certain missiles 
and a ban also on production of 
nuclear weapon material. 

(')f uiuTM* the aim of halting the 
proliferation of conventional and un¬ 
conventional weapons in West Asia 
while supporting the legitimate 
luvds of every Slate to defend itself 
will require the full c(K>peration of 
many Slates in the region and around 
the world. That will not be easy, but 
the path to peace never is. 

Critics immediately pointed out 
that the U.S. is about to sell F-16s to 
Israel and mc^re F-15s to Saudi 
Arabia. The U.S., it may be noted, has 
also agreed to sell more arms to 
Turkey. The Soviets an? believed to 
have struck a deal for sale of MIC-29s 
to Iran, which in turn have arranged 
a deal to collaborate with the Chinese 
to proiiuce a new fighter and a new 
variety of tank. 

U.S. officials explain that Mr 
Bush's proposal is a starling point for 
wide consultations with the 
countries of the region and their 
weapon suppliers. The major arms 
suppliers are the U.S., the Soviet 
Union, China, Britain and France. 

Turmoil in Algeria 

HE sorely-troubled country of Al¬ 
geria has been further shaken by 
internal revolt and bloodshed The 
clashes between the security forces 
and the rebels (who include many 
restive groups of protesters) continue 
to cause bloodshed. The warring par¬ 
ties include Algeria's fundamentalist 
Islami Salvation Front (n"S) and the 
security forces. The leaders have 
praised the army for showing 
restraint during FTS prolonged 
demonstrations. 

The state of siege imposed early 
in June has not yet been lifted. It was 
damped upon the country when Al¬ 
gerian President Chadli Benjedid 
postponed legislative elections ear¬ 
lier fixed for June 27. 

An agreement was reportedly 
reached in talks with Prime Minister 
Syed Ahimed Ghozhali, appointed in 
the second week of June in the wake 
of violent unrest that prompted the 
Islami Salvation Front to call off the 
mass demonstrations. 


Another opposition leader who 
held discussions with Prime Minister 
Gho/hali said the latter had pledged 
that the postponed legislative elec¬ 
tions would be held in October, to be 
closely followed by elections for the 
office of the President of Algeria. 

Dual Crisis in Bangladesh 

ARD-hit Bangladesh is currently 
facing a double crisis, one politi¬ 
cal and the other economic. The 
political crisis has arisen in the wake 
of the sudden announcement of 
President Shahabuddin Ahmed's 
resignation from his post of Acting 
Head of Slate. The relations between 
the Acting President and Prime Min¬ 
ister Begum Khaleda Zia have been 
strained for some time. The differen¬ 
ces arose in the wake of the terrible 
cyclone in early May. There were 
doubts about the wholly unsatisfac¬ 
tory role of the Bangladesh army in 
the relief work; it was described as 
too little and too late. Finding an op¬ 
portunity, the opposition parties 
lashed out at the ruling party and its 
leader, and accused lht‘m of inef¬ 
ficiency and corruption. Severe bun- 
j gling in the relief work was alleged. 

I The ruling Bangladesh National 
! Party (BNl^) and the (lovernment 
; tried to put the blame for the lapses 
i on the Acting President who is the 
i head of the armed forces and a 
i demand was voiced for his resigna- 
j lion. In the Bangladesh Parliament on 
I May 14 a BNP Minister pointed out 
i that the Acting President could hand 
i over power to the Government iinder 
1 the existing constitutional 
I provisions. 

' The immediate discord between 
! the two sides apart, the fact remain 
I that the Acting [’resident has 
. throughout acted with propriety ever 
j since he look office The Acting Presi- 
I dent had disclosed recently that he 
j would like to resume his duties as 
i Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

j The nation's ailing economy, 
i gripped with growing internal 
I resources crunch, staggering foreign 
j debt burden and serious financial in- 
[ discipline, has been causing great 
1 concern to the Government. The 
1 cyclone havoc caused a terrible set- 
1 back to the country. 
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World Economic Scenario 

Q. Write a short note on the 
global economic scenario with spe¬ 
cial reference to India. 

Ans. The Asian IX'vclopmcnt 
Bank (ADB) and the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) have forecast 
gloomy economic trends for the 
world economy this year (1991). 

According to the ADB, the world 
output will grow by not more than 
1-2 per cent in 1991 but will rebound 
to 2.7 per cent in the following year. 
While Japan and Ciermany will have 
a growth rate above three per cent, ! 
North America will continue to suffer 
recessionary conditions. The IMF 
sees the slow-down as temporary 
with growth rebounding to 2.8 per 
cent in 1992 from 2.4 per cent in the 
current year. 

In contrast to the industrialized 
countries, the developing countries 
as a whole are expected to register 
more rapid growth averaging to 3 to 
4 per cent—about one per cent higher 
than in 1990- -due to improved out¬ 
look for Latin America. The South 
Asian countries, to i, will have a 
slower grow^th with the average rate 
declining to four to five per cent. 
With the global slowdown, the gross 
domestic product growth of the 
newly industrialized countries ot 
Asia will go down by 0.5 per cent to 
six per cent in 1991, but will post a 
higher growth as the w'orld economy 
stages a comeback in 1992. The 
South-east Asia will sustain its i 
dynamism and continue to be the i 
fastest growing region in the I 
developing Asia with an average 
growth of 6.5 per cent in 1991. 
Though it has decelerated from 7.4 
per cent in 1990, it is expected to 
recover to 6.9 per cent next year. 

The declining growth trends in 
the world economy are traceable to a 
combination of factors, including the 
Gulf crisis, the sharply increased 
demand for capital in the Soviet 
Union and the Eastern Europe and 


the fragile banking system. The credit 
crunch facing the newly emerging 
I countries may deepen the recession 

I The monetary policy will ; 
generally remain tight with interest ' 
rates niling high 

The only redeeming feature is ; 
that the oil prices will not rise unex- ; 
pectedly. In fact, inflation may actual¬ 
ly fall in 1991 since the Cult crisis is i 
j over and the impact of the higher oil 
! prices has already been absorbed in 
: 1990. 

India: What is the economic out¬ 
look lor India? The World Bank has 
predicted that the new government, 
which will assume office in June 
1991, will face an acute crisis in the 
country threatening its economic 
stability and growth. 

India's current account deficit in 
external trade and payment of past 
! external debts has reached a rtvord 
level of $8.5 billion, thanks to the ad- 
ilitional import costs ot oil, lost remit¬ 
tances from the Gulf countries and 
other factors The balance of pav- 
ments (BOPs) will continue to be 
under pressure in this and the follow¬ 
ing year, even though expoits might 
grow by 13 to 15 per cent during 
this period and imports might 
decelerate. 

Added to this is the grou th m 
fiscal deficits which haxe alread\ 
mounted to 9 per cent of the GDI’ 

The result of all these develop¬ 
ments is reduced access to external 
commercial tollowing while the 
rigours of debt servicing continue ac¬ 
centuating. rhe persistently high lis- 
cal deficits have led to increasuig 
liabilities from 44 per cent of CiDl’ at 
the end of 1980 to 60 per cent of GDP 
at the end of 1989. 

The ADB report notes that India 
needs far-reaching fiscal, indiisirial 
and trade reforms to tide o\'er the 
post-Gulf crisis and the challenges of 
the eighth five-year plan 

it is notable that the poverty ratio 
declined to 30 per cent in 1987 from 


48 ptT cent in 1977—that is, 18 per¬ 
centage points fall within just a 
decade—thanks to increased agricul¬ 
tural production 

The macro-economic imbalances 
will undermine sustaincxl economic 
growth. The ADB forecasts an overall 
economic growth rate fall to 4.2 per 
cent in 1991 but recovery t(^ 4 8 per 
cent in the next year. 

New Credit Policy 

Q. Discuss briefly the slack 
season credit policy objectives and 
the measures proposed by the 
Reserve Bank of India to achieve 
them. 

Ans. 1 he short-term credit 
policy, recently announced by the 
Reserve Bank of India (RBI), has the 
twin objectives to contain the mount¬ 
ing inflation and to initiate striutural 
development ol the money market 

It needs no reiteration that the 
Indian economy has 'latent inflation' 
to coniaiii which are called for bold 
and mno\ati\ e measure's With infla¬ 
tion rate at a high of about 12 percent, 
the RBI had no alternativ(' but to 
tighten cri'dit for curbing credit, the 
Bank has imposed restrictions 
tlirough a hike m the lending and the 
dejxisit rales of interest by one per 
cent, rile tioor lending rate for ad¬ 
vances of Rs 2 lakh and above has 
been raised bv one per cent from 16 
per cent to 17 per cent per annum 
The term deposits fcir three years and 
more will now earn 12 percent inter¬ 
est as against 11 per cent earlier. I'he 
interest rate hike will mean a credit 
si]uee/e while higher interest on 
deposits will induce a tall in liquidity 
a\ailable with the potential saver. In 
totality, the money supply will 
decline 

I he credit policy envisages two 
m 1 1 1 a 1 1 \ es f o r s t ru c t u ra 1 d e\’ elo pme n t 
ol the money market. In the first in¬ 
stance it allows wider access to call 
money market. Any "entity" with 
bulk lendable resources can enter the 
call money market through the Dis- 
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count and Finance House of fndia 
But each transaction should be above 
Rs 20 crore and the lender has to 
show that there are no outstanding 
borrowings. 

Secondly, all scheduled comnuT- 
cial banks and their subsidiaries can 
set up money market mutual funds 
(MMMFs). 

To curb the actual quantity of 
credit, the net non-food credit deposit 
ratio is reduced from 60 to 45 per cent 
but for exports it stays unchanged at 
60 per cent. 

Comments: It is interesting to 
recall that the inflation rate of 11.6 per 
cent was recorded in 1 al¬ 

though Ml had been considerably 
lower at 14.9 per cent compared to 
19.6 pel cent in the previous year. It 
follows that the inflationary pressure 
was not due to Mi (as the monetarists 
advocate) but to excessive and con¬ 
tinuing net credit by the RBI to the 
government It was as high as 18.6 
per cent during 1990-91. What is 
needed is reduction m gross fiscal 
deficit to 6 3 per cent of CIDU The 
Bhartiya lanata Party promises its 
reduction to 3 per cent in its election 
manifesto. 

The conditionalities regarding 
the minimum size of each transaction 
and no outstanding borrowings from 
the banks by the lenders may exclude 
the private corporations from the call 
money market. In other words, the 
credit policy is essentially meant for 
the cash-rich public sector com¬ 
panies. 

The establishment of MMMFs is 
welcome as an instrument for tap¬ 
ping short-term funds. These funds 
are targetted to the individual inves¬ 
tor and not corporate clients. 

The Funds are not allowed to in¬ 
vest in the public sector bonds or 
government securities. Therefore, 
they lose the needed liquidity. 

Balance of Payment Crisis 

Q. Briefly survey the current 
crisis of India's external trade and 
suggest an effective strategy to tide 
over it. 

Ans. The crisis: Never has the 
external trade front of India been so 
vulnerable as it is now. For the first 
time the current account deficit has 


crossed I he five-digit mark I'he com- ; 
merce mimslry has estimated the , 
trade deficit at Rs 1(X470 crore with | 
export:, at Rs 29,050 crore and im- | 
ports at Rs 39,320 crore for the II- ! 
month peric'id from April 1990 to ' 
February 1991. In contrast, thedeficit 
stood at only Rs 7,538 crore in the ’ 
corresponding period in 1989-90. The 
increase in deficit by 38.9 per cent has - 
occurred because the exports grew by 
18.3 per cent while imports bv 23 3 
per cent in the last fiscal year com- 
, pared to those in 1989-90. 

The crucial questions arise. (1) 
what makes the situation so discon¬ 
certing now? (2) What specific , 
measures have been taken to tide 
over the crisis. 

I 

I The BOP problem lias btvoine in¬ 
tractable. Apart from its chronic char- 
I acler and the large size, its 
; seriousness has grown from tiu' fact 
' that the deficit is ascribable to a fall in 
I the earnings from invisibles and capi- 
' tal accounts, thanks to macro- 
j economic policies of the National 
i Front government. In the trade deficit 
' the growth in the consumption of oil 
: imports and the inadequacy of in¬ 
digenous production of oil are the , 
major causal factors. The crisis has 
, been deepened by the lack of foreign 
assistance from the international 
: agencies like the IMF and the World 
' Bank and reduced accessibility to 
I commercial banks for loans. The 
! lowering of India's credit rating is a 
pointer to the sad predicament of the 
j country's economy. 

The worsening of the foreign ex- 
! change crisis is attributed to four fac- 
' tors by the former finance minister, 

I Mr Madhu Dandavate: unfavourable 
j BOP; increasing outgo of foreign ex- 
1 change to pay off external debts; 

under-utilization of project-tied 
i loans; and increase in expenditure on 
I oil imports. 

I 

! Mr Yashwant Sinha, Union 

I finance minister, is, however not so 
j pessimistic. In his view "we arc not in 
! a debt trap and are not heading for a 
I debt trap. India would, therefore, 

■ neither default on its debt obligations 
i nor seek any reschedulement of loan 
j repayment". 

j The way out: Notwithstanding 

' this optimism, Mr Sinha has spelt out 
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<1 3-point strategy to tackle the prob¬ 
lem as follows: (I) Ban expenditure of 
foreign exchange on imports for 
domestic consumption; (2) Penal in¬ 
terest rate on bank credit for delayed 
recovery of export earnings. The 
post-shipment period has been 
reduced by the RBI from 180 days to 
90 days. If an exporter fails to pay off 
the loan within the period of 90 days, 
he will attract the enhanced interest 
ot 16 per cent per annum. The normal 
interest rate for 90 days has been 
retained at 8.65 per cent. 

Obviously, the objective of the 
penal interest is to discourage accre¬ 
tion of export earnings which have 
fallen into arrears amounting to over 
$ 1000 million in over six months. (3) 
Short term loan from donors to bail 
the economy out of the present crisis. 
India has sought loan of about one 
billion dollar from Aid India Consor¬ 
tium. The prospects for this emergen¬ 
cy assistance are reported to have 
brightened. After a meeting of the 
multilateral institutions like the 
World Bank, the IMF and the Aid 
India C onsortium members with the 
Indian delegation, Mr S P. Shukla, 
finance secretary, said that India 
would be able to maintain a 
"reasonable level" of its foreign ex¬ 
change reserves thus ruling out the 
possibility of a debt rescheduling. 

Mr Sinha feels that a foreign ex¬ 
change reserve of the order of Rs IBOO 
crore would do for the period be- 
, tween May and June when the new 
I government assumes office. 

All this can only provide a tem¬ 
porary reprieve. For an enduring 
1 solution of the formidable problem, 
export push is inescapable. The 
; strategy of import restrictions is a 
negative step according to Mr Dan¬ 
davate. Logically speaking, it is 
neither export promotion nor import 
restriction that has the answer to the 
I crisis. Import restrictions need to be 
selective so that the imports which 
can help build export syndrome are 
not kept out. At the same time, it 
I must be borne in mind that exports 
■ would very much depend on the 
growth of the industrialized world 
' and if that does not happen this year, 

, the hope for higher quantum of ex- 
i ports will not be realized. 
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Economy or Ecology! 


/All development is destnjclive' is a | 
sweeping statement as startling as ^ 
to portray the protection and preser- | 
valion of ecology as the fad and freak | 
of a few elitist groups of the East and I 
West who arc out to run down j 
development as the root cause of all | 
our ills and irritations. Charles Reich | 
in his book The Greening of ; 
America' writes: "In pre-industrial | 
societies change takes place very | 
gradually, subject at all times to a j 
humanistic, cultural and social sys- i 
tern. In contrast, when rapid and , 
drastic changes are made to ac- j 
complish spi'cific, scientific or ration- i 
al objectives, the unconscious, ' 
invisible and non-material human ; 
values are likely to be neglected. | 
Gradual change allows the cultural 
tradition to carry along a more i 
balanced set of values. Industrialism 1 
was not only violently rapid, it was 
single-minded, and had little concern 
for what happened to other values. ! 
Industrialism placed man under the 
rule of laws that were not human." | 

Economic affluence, whether in ! 
the developed world or in the | 
developing world like India, has its ! 
drawbacks. It commonly spoils j 
human relationships and creates i 
forms of environmental degradation 
that increasingly damage the physi- ' 
cal and biological quality of the globe 
as a whole, for the simple reason that 
most pollutants spread far beyond 
their points of emission. 

During the early euphoric phase j 
of the industrial revolution, it was 
almost universally believed that the 
result of industrial growth would be 
for the betterment of human life, and 
that the earth was spacious enough 
and rich enough in resources to ac¬ 
commodate unlimited growth of the 
human species and of its ambitions. 
For a while, it was almost taken for 


granted that the year 2000 would be I passion or philosophy but sheer 
the dawn of a technological utopia; [ physical necessity that all human ac- 
but the public mood is beginning to ; tivities ought to be influenced by this 
change It has become painfully ob- i realisation. Ecosystems transcend na- 
vious that the world's population, i tional boundaries, 
especially the population of develop- i 

ing and under-developed countries, technological explosion has 

canmn safely exceed a level higher i brought in its wake such rapidly ac- 
than the present one, and that many celerating change in social environ- 
dangers incvitablv follow the iindis- , T'tmt that those within it are 
ciphned growth of industry. increasingly hard put to adjust them- 

, selves to the pace of that change. In 

The awareness and realisation such a situation either confusion and 
that there were inescapable limits to anxiety levels must rise for in- 
quantitative growth rapidly spread dividuals subjected to change faster 
from a few specialists to the general than they can adjust to it or they will 
public, generating an explosion of , take the path of least resistance and 
concern for what has come to be simply be borne along flaccidly on 
called, vaguely, the quality of human , the surface of the flexed with neither 
life and of the environment. The offi- the desire nor the capacity to make 
cial expression of this concern was any meaningful decision for themsel- 
the United Nations' Stockholm Con- ves It is admittedly difficult, perhaps 
ference on the I luman Environment impossible, to d(*termine completely 
in 1^)72, which was soon followed by in advance the "environmental 
the creation of international and na- impact" of human interventions into 
tional agencies focussed on aspects of j natural and social systems; but it is 
environmental problems. In 1983, the c.^rtain nevertheless that much of 
World Conservation Strategy was . the damage that was done in the 
published bv the U.N. Environment past could have been prevented if 
Programme, the World Wildlife ITind ; environmental awareness had been 
and the International Union for Con- , as widespread as it is now becom- 
servation of Nature and Natural ing 
Resources, appealing to all nations to ' 

bring about economic and scientific i ISj^ doubt industrial growth has 
development without destruction, i long been considered desirable, be- 
rhe World Commission, appointed j cause of its contribution to health and 
by the U.N. General Assembly on En- j happiness, lor the creation of wealth, 
vironmenl and Development in j or simply for its own sake Until 
December 1983, took nearly four , recent times, progress was indeed 
years to arrive at a finding on the | identified with such quantitative 
various economic, political and scKial growth In contrast, modern societies 
processes prevailing in different have begun to question the 
countries, which are responsible for | desirabilitv of certain innovations 
irrecoverably damaging the natural : that are technologically feasible and 
resources of the earth, and to .suggest . economically profitable, but that 
remedies by consensus for the future j have undesirable social aspects. The 
of mankind. The startling revelation , evaluation of potential, long-range 
that the earth is one, even if the world ; dangers for human beings and for the 
is divided by national interests and environment is becoming one of the 
disparities; and it is not mere com- I crucial factors in the formulation of 
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tochnologiCiU policies. 

During all periods of history, 
there have been people who believcxi 
that their time was out of joint, that 
all coherence was gone. Contem¬ 
porary pc'ssimism, however, goes far 
beyond this traditional worry about 
the state of affairs Its new aspect is 
the assumption that our descendants 
will be even worse off than we are 
because the w'orld will have become 
too complex for comprehension by 
the human brain These develop¬ 
ments, together with the recklessly 
wasteful use of the world's limitc'd 
resources by the advanced market 
economies, even at the cixst of damag¬ 
ing the eco-svstem and denying the 
poor ccHintries the succour they necxl 
desperately, and the disconcerting 
experience oi half-baked modernisa¬ 
tion plans, which have distorted both 
priorities ol development and living 
mores in large parts of the Third 
World, have made many intellcHrtuals 
lose heart Some have joined the cam¬ 
paign to save the environment. Some 
others wonder how poor countries 
can save their soul A few have been 
provoked into looking far more criti¬ 
cally at the whole course of develop¬ 
ment and feel that the Gandhian 
legacy offers the best hope 

Mahatma Gandhi's saying that 
the future of India is not in mass 
production but in production by the 
masses may have meaning for the 
Western World as w’ell. The human 
tragedies resulting from unemploy¬ 
ment may lead industrial societies to 
rediscover that, except for the dullest, 
most repetitive, and painful tasks, 
human beings are better than 
machines—and certainly more crea¬ 
tive 

Much water has flowed into the 
Dams, big and small, since Jawahar- 
lal Nehru inaugurated the Bhakra 
Dam and called it the 'modern 
temple' of progress and prosperity. In 
between India has harnessed its 
water res^Hirces in such a way that 
they could provide electricity to the 
industry and water to agriculture to 
enable her to become an in¬ 
dustrialised power in her own right 
and also become self-sufficient in 


food as a result of Green Revolution. 

But the construction of big dams 
has not tumed out to be a blessed bag 
of good fortune. According to a 
World Bank report big dams the 
world over have displaced a billion 
people, including 16 million in India. 
An ILO report warns that "tribals in 
Asia and elsewhere in the world face 
a common threat—submergence 
under the onslaught of 
development". Mr Lee Swepston of 
ILO said at a conference in Geneva 
that "the dilemma facing policy plan¬ 
ners in Asia, as elsewhere in the 
world, is how to bring about the par¬ 
ticipation of these relatively iso¬ 
lated communities in national 
development vvithout destroying in 
the process their customs and cul¬ 
ture." 

The tragedies such as the 
repeated African famines, the leak in 
Union Carbide's pesticide factory at 
Bhopal, and the nuclear disaster at 
Chernobyl were recent disasters 
which roused the conscience of inter¬ 
national community to evolve by 
common consent a code for accep¬ 
tance by all the nations, towards sus¬ 
tainable development for the 
advancement of mankind on earth. 
According to Dr Gordon R. Conway, 
Imperial College of Science, Technol¬ 
ogy and Medicine, London, agricul¬ 
ture too is a global polluter 
producing through its normal ac¬ 
tivities gases such as methane, 
nitrous oxide, carbon dioxide and 
ammonia that contribute to acid rain, 
depletion of the ozone layer and 
global warming. An agricultural sys¬ 
tem that does not cause pollution or 
at least contamination of the environ¬ 
ment is an impossible goal. However, 
by designing appropriate tech¬ 
nologies, it is possible to ensure that 
the nature of the wastes is as harm¬ 
less as possible. 

Our environment means our 
long-term survival, and it is, there¬ 
fore, not good enough to ignore facts 
and discuss factoids. We have, in our 
country, both mass poverty and 
ecological degradation which are 
mutually reinforcing. Therefore, 
economic and developmental goals 
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must have a strong environmental 
element in them. Today, a major chal¬ 
lenge as also an opportunity before 
the country is how soon we can move 
towards sustainability. In India, if we 
go on the way we have so far, we will 
continue to have a subsistence India 
of a large number of poor and dispos¬ 
sessed toilers and plodders who live 
in medieval times, and an affluent 
India of a small number of people 
who are jet-set and wealthy who may 
be poised to enter the twenty first 
century with a bang. In essence, sus¬ 
tainable development is a process of 
change in which the exploitation of 
resources, the direction of invest¬ 
ment, the orientation of technological 
development and institutional 
change are all in harmony and en¬ 
hance both current and future poten¬ 
tial to meet human needs and 
aspirations. 

One of the most remarkable 
achievements of the campaigns con¬ 
ducted by those who have been cas¬ 
tigated as eco-freaks or 
anti-technologists is that the oppor¬ 
tunity to live m a good environment 
is coming to be regarded as one of our 
"inalienable" rights, along with 
rights to freedom, to education, and 
to some form ot medical care A good 
environment, furthermore, means 
not only conditions that are 
favourable to the maintenance of 
physical health, but also certain emo¬ 
tional and aesthetic qualities of the 
surroundings. These criteria, which 
are very different from those that 
governed industrial growth in the 
past, are likely to generate new forms 
of growth in which the quality of life 
will take precedence over the quan¬ 
tity of goexis produced. 

Animals are almost completely 
prisoners of biological evolution, but 
human beings are blessed with the 
freedom and inventiveness of social 
evolution. They can retrace their 
steps and start on a new course 
whenever they see danger ahead. 
They can integrate the raw 
materials of the earth, with the 
knowledge derived from past ex¬ 
perience and from new learning, in 
a continuous evolutionary process 
of creation. 
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Drug Addiction: A Death Trap 


A ccording to Dr Pearl Drogo, a 
drug counsellor and vice presi¬ 
dent of the IVansactional Analysis 
Centre of Educational Training 
(TAC'ET), The drug abuse cycle of 
every addict has to be understotxi be- 
CtUise every family has a script— 
which IS like a programme or a 
lamilv slogan. This script usually has 
a prologue, a climax and a 
catastrophe/ CTf course the problem 
of every drug addict can be traced 
back to his or her family and once this 
family problem or family fued is 
identified, the drug addict could be 
brought back on the way to becoming 
a normal person, provided the victim 
has not abandoned himself and be¬ 
come a Tost case' More than the doc¬ 
tor or the counsellor, it is the addict 
himself who has to show exceptional 
willingness to comt' out of the abject 
abyss of drug abuse into which he 
has dragged himself most voluntari- I 
ly, foolishly and furtively. 

Certainly, a few unpleasant 
things in life happen without a wink 
of warning but there are quite a few 
other mishaps that we allow to take 
place till they distort and distract us 
into hapless and helpless shapes. 
True, all addictions arc like temptres¬ 
ses that seem to offer us an easy es¬ 
cape route to the world of Thrill and 
throb' from the Cob-Web of this 
meandering but mundane life which 
IS the epitome of monotony and i 
boredome. But once we fall into the I 
trap—whether the trap is of 
'smoking', 'drinking' or 'drugging'— 
the exit is almost blocked and barred. 

1 n some cases the addict may be extri¬ 
cated out of the 'mole and hole' of 
smirking and drinking but to retrieve 
and rehabilitate the victim of drug- 
addiction is as difficult as the shaking 
off a mound. 

The novice gets into the trap as a 
matter of Tun and frolic' and a 'one¬ 
time enjoyment', the touch and 
trance of which is like flight into air. 


on the wings of an invisible bird that 
has eluded him so long. The second, 
third, so on and so forth, the drug 
keeps slipping and seeping into the 
vital human systems, corroding and 
corrupting their functions and thus 
renders the addict completely in a 
state of disarray—physically, emo¬ 
tionally and intellectually—the very | 
picture of which is nerve-shattering 
and spine-chilling. What goes on in , 
the deeper recesses of his/her mind, i 
is still a matter for in-depth study and 
research. 

Drug officials of the United 
States have estimated seven lakh 
j drug addicts in India and according 
i to one survey, 1.6 per cent pc^pulation 
I in Calcutta, has taken to the deadly 
I habit. A recent Hudson Institute 
I fU.S.A.) study has revealed that 
! many of the 6,30,000 American ad¬ 
dicts may be infected with AIDS due 
to their highly unnatural and abnor¬ 
mal living habits and styles. 

Something done for 'fun sake' in¬ 
itially becomes a 'fury and fire' in life, 
the fathoms of which are too deep to 
measure. The glow and glamour of 
I youth is so discoloured that the ad¬ 
dict prefers to run away even from 
his shadow. In most ca.ses the addict 
becomes a gruesome ghost of his own 
] original, self drugging and dragging 
himself to the inevitable, which is 
painfully poignant and indignantly 
irreparable. The sight is sickening as 
well as sulky because the victim as 
well as his counsellor are hopeless¬ 
ly handicapped to bring the 'lost 
soul' back on the rails and infuse a 
new purpose and meaning of life in 
him. 

Like the youth elsewhere in the 
world, in India too the drug abuse 
among the vulnerable young boys 
and girls is growing fast and if the 
statistics are any reliable indicators, 
an increasing number of our youth is 
becoming addicted. While some 
amount of hard drugs is produced 


within the country, most of it comes 
from across the border from Pakistan 
and India is being used as a conduit 
to carry drugs to U.S. and Western 
Europe. 

Concerned at the diabolical 
dimensions the problem of drug 
abuse and illicit trafficking in drugs 
has acquired in South Asian 
countries, the SAARC held a 
workshop in Karachi (Pakistan) in 
October 1^90 on the subject of 
'prevention of drug abuse among the 
youth of SAARC countries' The 
topics for discussion at the Karachi 
workshop included programmes for 
prevention of cirug abuse, an analysis 
of the programme that had proven 
most effective in keeping the youth 
away from dnigs, strategies for in¬ 
volving youth in drug abuse preven¬ 
tion programmes, model action plans 
for youth out of school to prevent the 
abuse of drugs and tti ev\)lve ways 
and means to prevent healthy youth 
from falling prev to dnigs 

Dr Oswald Summerton, Presi¬ 
dent of 7 ACET savs: 'everv drug ad¬ 
dict tries to play a game, which the 
family should understand. After a 
cle-addiction course when a drug ad¬ 
dict reaches home, there is some ten¬ 
sion. The family wants to give him a 
lecture. But w'hat they don't under¬ 
stand is that the adchet also subcon¬ 
sciously wants this lecture. The 
lecture leads to frustration which in 
turn helps him to justify his re-sorting 
Ic^ taking drugs once more. It is 
tempting to play this game with hid- 
; den messages with an addict, but it is 
better if one does not. 

I It should be clear from this that 
the process of recovery and 
rehabilitation of the victim is very 
delicate and fraught with many a pit- 
fall, hope and fear In the cm sad e 
against drug addiction, lots of 
courage, convict!i>n and commitment 
j are reejuired And it the will-power is 
I there it does pay 
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Poll Violence Havoc 

Murders, Disorder and Booth-capturing 


The i^rcntcst tragedy uf the Inst 
decade of the 20th century is that an 
undercurrent of violence has afflicted the 
Indian body pHditic; in fact, violence has 
come to be accepted almost as an intci^ral 
part of our political life. 

Time zvas ivhen this land uuis 
universally known for truth, peace and 
non-violence. It produced truly great 
apostles of peace and purity. But lately it 
has become notorious for tensions of 
various types, instability and insecurity 
stemming from ceaseless subverswe ai- 
tivity, religious and communal discord, 
the emergence of criminals in politics 
and of unscrupulous, corrupt elemenis 
III most arenas of public activity. I here 
are gory murders and senseless destruc 
live deeds. 

Though the fully planned and sys¬ 
tematic assassination of Mr Kajiv 
Gandhi was not, strictly speaking, an 
election tragedy, the fact remains that 
the heinous crime zvas committed at an 
election meeting. How long will India 
remain a functioning anarchy? 

1. Global Trend 

HE Spirit of violence has ^rown 
beyond measure in recent 
decades, especially during the post¬ 
war years. The tragedy is that all over 
the world, with only a few excep¬ 
tions, violence has been in the air, in 
both thought and deed. It is indeed a 
slur on modern society that the cult of 
violence has been growing even as 
the cult of peaceful co-existence has 
been losing its momentum. The so¬ 
cial, economic and political progress 
made by man in the 20th century has 
been partly nullified by the simul¬ 
taneous increase in violence and the 
fantastic development of weapons 
having the potential to destroy the 
very civilisation that made a better 
life possible for every one. 

There is no doubt that the in¬ 
creasing resort to the gun and the 


bomb as the principal determining 1 
factor has made a virtual mockery of j 
democracy and the precious values it | 
symbolises. In fact, the increasing j 
trend of violence is a total negation | 
not only of democracy but also of all ! 
the loudly proclaimed values j 
cherished by man over the centuries, j 

In the modern world, violence i 
has taken many forms, each signify- j 
ing the evil side of man and the ugly | 
manifestation of evil thoughts which j 
the principles of ec]uity, justice and i 
truth sought to destroy. Ihe mam i 
manifestations of violence in recent ; 
times have been extremism, ter- | 
rorism, assassinations by bombs and 
bullets. The use of these weapons is 
selected to suit the o casion and the | 
conditions prevailing in the area ! 
where the crimes are sought to be | 
perpetrated. 

There seems to be no shortage of ! 
trigger-happy people ever ready to 
shoot, maim or kill political or profes- ! 
sional adversaries or even men and , 
wtimen for no rhyme or reason. There 
are groups of people who seem to ! 
specialise in this disastrous cult. | 
Their activity is sale to high bid¬ 
ders. They act in complicity with in- ; 
terested groups for a specific purpose i 
or on their own. The brutality they ^ 
display is at times unbelievable, j 
Life—a gift of God—is taken away on i 
a flimsy pretext in certain regions. | 
Very often the victims of assassins, i 
hired or acting on their own for 1 
revenge, are distinguished people— , 
Presidents, Prime Ministers or other 
highly placed dignitaries. These vic¬ 
tims, or intended victims (when the 
attempt is unsuccessful or only par¬ 
tially successful) are deemed, rightly 
or wrongly, to be responsible for acts 
and policies which have done the as¬ 
sassins or their supporters injustice 
or what was deemed injustice. Some 
examples will prove the point. 

The Prime Minister of Grenada 


was assassinated on October 19,1983. 
President Kennedy of the USA was 
shot dead by an assassin with the use 
of a telescopic gun some years ago. In 
Britain Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
former Gtivernor-General of India in 
1947, was killed by a bomb blast for 
which the Irish Revolutionaries 
(I.R.A.) owned responsibility. Mrs 
Margaret Thatcher, the then British 
Prime Minister and her Cabinet 
members had a narrow escape at 
Brighton in 1984 from a plot hatched 
by the same Irish Republican Army. It 
is believed that the IRA caused as 
many as 2345 deaths between 19f>9 
and 1983. 

II. Violence in India 

lOLEMCE has taken a heavy toll 
in India Early in 1947 Mahatma 
Gandhi was shot dead by a mis¬ 
guided youth Nathuram Godse Mrs 
Indira Gandhi was shot dead by her 
own security guards on the lawns of 
her bungalow. Her elder son, Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi, was killed in carefully 
planned bomb blast at Sriperum- 
budur, a place near Madras on May 
21,1991. Fourteen other persons were 
also killed by the powerful bomb. 

It would be relevant to recall the 
me.ssage of the then UN Secretary- 
General on October 24, 1983. He ad¬ 
mitted that peace drives had received 
a setback and violence seemed to be 
in evidence everywhere. Aggrieved 
people have somehow formed the 
impression that their objectives can¬ 
not be achieved by peaceful and non¬ 
violent means and that only the use 
of the gun and the bomb would 
promote their cause and help in at¬ 
taining their immediate goal. 

Tragically, every election in India 
since the attainment of independence 
has turned out to be more violent 
than the previous exercises in this 
field. There have been more murders, 
more cases of stabbing, assault, loot- 
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in^ iind tirson—till representing n 
heightened mtinifesttition of 
cynicism tind lotnl disregnrd of tl)e 
v.ilues our forelntliers cissiduously 
promoted mid foiully ehensiied 

Another irony is thdt crime lords 
hdve Ititely become VlTs in the new 
culture thcit hns developed on the 
basis of the gun and the bomb which 
symbolise the new culture that has 
proved ruinous and brought disaster 
It would, however, be wrong to assert 
that crime and criminals have be¬ 
come dominant in the field of politics 
alone. The stark reality is that politi¬ 
cal, educational, social, cultural and 
allied institutions all seek the 
patronage of lawless elements. 

In 1^)S0, as many as ^7 people 
were killed m the poll process; the 
figure mounted to 17^> in 19S^; in tact, 
the elections in that year were held in 
the backdrop of the unforgettable 
Bhagalpur riots and certain other 
notable happenings that bode ill for 
the country. 1 he secessionist violence 
and the killings by militants in J & K 
and Punjab have been continuing 
with a vengeance. In 1991 there were 
over 100 minders in the pre-poll 
period, followed by a large number 
of such cases during the polling exer¬ 
cise. There was highly disconcerting 
insecurity of lite for all those actively 
associated with the election processes 
at various stages. 

Despite all the preventive 
measures taken bv posting security 
personnel, para-mihtary forces and 
other armed units, there were 
n u m e ro ti s el ec I or a 1 m ii 1 pr a c 1 1 ce s 
such as booth capturing, rigging, im¬ 
personation and bogus voting. All 
these prompted the Chiet Election 
Commissioner to remark that, judg¬ 
ing from recent events, it would seem 
that the country would have to live 
with electoral malpractices fora long 
time Pair and free elections, en¬ 
visaged by the founders of the Indian 
Republic have now become an il¬ 
lusion. 

After the first phase of the elec¬ 
tion on May 20 alone, repolling was 
ordered in about 1000 booths where 
there had been numerous malprac¬ 
tices such as booth capturing and rig¬ 
ging At certain places in U.P., Bihar 
and Andhra Pradesh the situation 
w'as virtually out of control. Many 


people shook their heads in dismay 
over the state of affairs 

I'he distinct deterioration in and 
enfeeblement of d'Miiocrai y have be¬ 
come the subject of adverse com¬ 
ments almost all over the country and 
abroad. The trends which led to soul- 
stirring developments point to the ur¬ 
gency of checking them if the country 
IS to be saved from utter ruin in the 
foreseeable future 

Politics "a bloody business" 
Politics has been a bloody business, 
especially in Bihar, West 13engal and 
parts cT Andhra Pradesh and U P. 
One of the elections m Assam in the 
early eighties was described as the 
"bloodiest on record" 

As elsewluTc. violence in West 
Bengal beget violence I heri' were 
many clashes between the C iNLE and 
the CPM workers in the Darjeeling 
hill areas. Some of the murders in the 
State triggered off violent rc'sponses. 
A few bodies are found at scvliided 
spots. I hese provided c \ idence of 
retaliatory killings. 

III. Voters’Turnout 

HE percentage of voting has 
mi til rally varieci from tune lo 
time. 1 low many people actually turn 
out to exercise their right of franchise 
depends on several factors, including 
the intensity of the propaganda bv 
various parties contesting the polls, 
the political convictions of the voters, 
the law and order situation and of 
course the weather (ciuring heavy 
rains and the hot w'eather the voting 
percentage is lower than normal) 

The first pha.se of polling in the 
latest exercise took place on Mav 20, 
1991. The voting percentage for 
deciding the fate of over 391)0 can¬ 
didates, inducting two former Prime 
Ministers, was slated to be 33 The 
final percentage in the general elec¬ 
tions, 1991, will be known when the 
I voting all over the country is com¬ 
plete. In the May 20 exercise the elec- 
; torate numbered 197 million. The 
Lok Sabha seals covered were 204, 
the Assembly seats 423. The polls 
; were spread over Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, liaryana, I Iimachal Pradesh, 
Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Rajas¬ 
than, Sikkim, U.P., West Bengal, 
Delhi, Chandigarh, Andaman and 



Nicobar Islands and Lakshdweep. 

The voters' turnout has been 
going up from election to election. In 
the lirsl general election, held in 1932, 
the voting percentage was low—43.7 
I he highest so far has been the 19S4 
percentage of 64.1 The average per¬ 
centage has been 36.3 (excluding the 
1991 poll) The trend has been up¬ 
ward, though the percentage 
dc'creaseci to 62 per cent in the 1989 
elections Evidently, there is consid¬ 
erable political awareness among the 
elcvlorale 

rhe Slatewise figures shc^vv that 
there has been a higher percentage in 
the southern States, and West Bengal. 
The country's first fully literate State 
ot Kerala has also bern recording a 
higher poll percentage than the rest 
of the country It mav be recalled that 
even in the lirst Lok Sabha election in 
1932 the turnout was 71 per cent 

In West Bengal the people's par¬ 
ticipation in the elc'ctoral exercise has 
V irlualK Lioubled since 1932. The tur¬ 
nout of voters in the State has gone 
up from 40 3 p^r cent to 79 7 in the 
1989 poll The State's highest turnout 
was in the 1989 pc41- -79 9 per cent. 
Interestingly, the voting percentage 
has been lugher under non-Congress 
governments in the State This may 
lx‘ due to chance, it could not be by 
design 

Mmeover, the rate of increase in 
the voting percentage has been 
higher among women than among 
men. The turnout of women in¬ 
creased from 38 8 per cent in 1937 to 
37 3 pc*r cent in 1989 The male tur¬ 
nout howev er rosi' from 33 8 per cent 
in 1937 to66 I percent m 1989. 

Statistics indicate that the gender 
gap in the voter turnout has come 
clown by about one-half The gap in 
the male turnout which was higher 
bv about 17 per cent in 1957 came 
down lo 8.8 per cent m the 1989 poll. 
Apparently, more and more women 
cast votes as a result of a higher 
literacy rate and greater political con¬ 
sciousness 

Naturally, the voter turnout in 
urban areas has been higher than in 
rural areas. The difference has been 6 
lo 8 per cent. 

The highest polling percentage 
has been in Lakshdweep—about 85 
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ptT a’lil \N hill' dll' lowi'st h.is bi'i'ii 

in l.imnui tind K.i^hniir h |X'r 
ci'nl In till dll' sinilluTii Sl.iU's tlii' 

.1 \vrtit;L* liirnoul Ixis bevn higher Ihtin 
the* all-lnditi lij^urc in 1*^8^ I hi' 
ciVL'nige turnout in U.R which sends 
the Itirgesl number of MPs (S.^) h.is 
been 51.3 percent. 

IV. Nov 1989 Poll—A 
Flashback 

T l lb Itist electortil exercise on .i nn 
luinnl bnsis wns Ctirned out in 
November, b)89. It resulted in the lor- 
m.ition of the ninth 1 ok S.ibhti w Inch 
vvtis dissolved in Mtirch, kirely 

15^ months Inter, though il wns I'x- 

peeled to hnve the usimI live-venr 
term. Hint 1 ok Snbhn hdii the ' 
shortest lite m Indin's post-inde¬ 
pendence histor\ Inke its ei^ht 
predecessors, it Inul bodi positixe 
nnd nei;titi\'e points 

The pnncipdl renson for the 
surprise move in tinnouncing n 
genei'til election (the Prime Minister 
hns the [ rero^ntive in .i pnrlinmen- 
tnrv demoiTtUv to iisk the Mead of 
State to dissolw the le^isLitiire and 
order Iresh elections) was the then 
Prime VliUlster's desire to secure the 
people's x erdicl on two Constitution¬ 
al amendment bills desl^ned to | 
streamline the workiiy^ ot Panchayati 
Kaj institutions and urban local 
bodies (the bills had been approved 
by the Lok Sabha, (where the Con¬ 
gress (1) commanded a comfortable 
majority) but were rejected by the 
Rajva Sabha, where the ruling part's 
t.illy was inadeijuale). Ihe polling 
was done on Nowmber 22 ,24 and 26, 
IW) 

Despite the hectic and jnlensive 
piibiicitx campaign, through 
newspaper adxertisements and in 
other ways, (he Congress (I) suffered 
heavy reverses. 1 he number of seats 
the parly won in that election was 
1^3—less th.in hall its strength in the , 
dissolved 1.ok Sabha T he party was 
in fact routed m the North, thcxigh it 
secured notable successes in the 
South where it captured several op- ; 
po.sition strongholds, such as Andhra 
Pradesh (Mr N. T. Kama Kao's Telc'gu : 
Desam Party suffered humiliating 
rex erses for lack of performance and ' 
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numerous gimmicks). 

The elei tions were the most hotly 
contested and also the most violent ; 
until that date The process was dis- ! 
tigured by electoral malpractices, | 
such as booth capturing and rigging, ' 
on a large scale a t many centres. Even ' 
the then Prime Minister Kajiv i 
Ciandhi's own Amethi constituency ; 
in LI P. became notorious for rigging 
cases The Election Commission, : 
alter making an investigation, or¬ 
dered repoll in about 100 places in 
/\methi In the entire country, repoll 
was ordered at about 1200 centres, 
mostly in Bihar where the arrange¬ 
ments for polling were poor and the 
detiance of rules and regulations was 
quite common. 

A notable feature ol the elections 
was the impressive sui cess of the BJP 
wdiich secured 88 seats in the Tok 
Sabha The Congress suffered a set¬ 
back in Gujarat also. In Tamil Nadu 
the ruling DMK's prestige was 
eroded. 'Fhe Congress-AIADMK al- i 
liance, which bagged 37 of the 3^) 
seats in the 1W4 poll, was able to 
repeat its performance 

November, 1^)89, Lok Sabha elec- i 
tions results at a glance: 

Total seats 543 (including two 
nominated members). Total seats 
contested 525. Congress (1) 1^)5, 
Janata Dal 140, BjP 88, CPM 33, CPI 
12, AIADMK 11, Akali Dal (M) 6, RSP 
4, BSP 3, Forward Bloc 3, JMM 3, NC 
3, lUML(S) 2, Telegu Desam 2, Con¬ 
gress (S) I, Indian People's Front 1, 
lUML 1, Kerala Cong (M) 1, Sikkim 
Sangram Panshad 1, UCPl 1, Inde¬ 
pendents and others 14. Elections to 
14 Assam seats could not be held be¬ 
cause the electoral rolls in that State 
xvere not complete. 

The comments Mr Rajiv Ciandhi 
made in the wake of his party's defeat 
deserve to be noted. Accepting the 
electorate's verdict in all humility, ht' 
said in a broadcast to the nation on 
November 29, 1989, that he and his 
par tv would offer "constructive 
cooperation" to the new Govern¬ 
ment. "With all my strength", he 
said, "I would continue to serx'e the 
people of India. Elections are won 
and lost but the work of a nation 
never ends. India could not survive 
without secularism...we would do 
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exerx thing to uphold secular 
x aliii's " Me traced the parlv's elec¬ 
tion debacle in the North to a very 
strong communal wave Me con¬ 
ceded that his party's oiganisational 
structure could not cope with this 
wave 

There was much resentment in 
the Congress party against the coterie 
which was very close to the Prime 
Minister and which, as some critics 
put it, "systematically cieated a gulf 
between the leadership and the rank 
and hie " 

December 2, 1989, marked a 
dramatii political switch-ox'er in the 
history of modern India, for on that 
day Mr VP. Singh, leader of the Na¬ 
tional Front and the Janata Dal Par¬ 
liamentary Party, became Prime 
Minister in placi' ol Mr Kajiv Ciandhi 
Even though the Congress (1) xvas the 
largest political parlv in the Lok 
Sabha, it did not stake its claim to 
form the Government. So the Presi¬ 
dent asked the next largest party, the 
lanata Dal, to form the ministry and 
run the government Mr Vf". Singh 
proved his majority in the I ,ok Sabha 
after a few days 

Unique Lok Sabha. The ninth 
, Lok Sabha, constituted on December 
2, 1989, and dissolved on March 13, 
1991, was a unique Mouse in many 
ways. 

It was the most short-lix^ed Par¬ 
liament the country has had; il lasted 
only 15 months and 12 days. 

It was the first "hung" Parlia¬ 
ment m the country's history; lor du* 
first time a minority government 
, took oflice after an election. 

The country's 30 million youth 
between the ages of 18 and 21 voted 
lor the first lime with the reduction of 
the minimum voting age from 21 to 
18. I his brought about an increase in 
the size of the electorate ol 7.71 per 
cent in the total of 489 million. The 
electoiate in the 1991 election was 
over 51 crore. 

A member, Mr Ram Vilas Pas- 
wan, won by the highest margin of 
over 5 lakh votes in Nov 1989. 

The number of members having 
a rural background in the ninth Par¬ 
liament was the highest to date— 

I nearly 41) per cent. The number i4‘ 
i women members was only 27; the 
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eighth lA)k Stihhti hiui 42 Far fewer 
women venture out of their homes to 
exercise their vote than men. Fn the 
elections 7()» per cent men 
voted, while only 43 per cent 
womiMi voted 

It was the third youngest I louse. 
Tlie a\erage age of M.I^.s was 47.8 
years as against 31.4 years of its im¬ 
mediate predecessor (the eighth 
House) 


I 

i 


No national issue to the fore: i 
CXldly enough, there were hardly any j 
national issues which came to the 
tore in the I I elections Most of the . 
time the tissues were regional nr 
local On March Ih, U)^)l, FVime Min¬ 
ister Chandra Shekhar slated m New 
Delhi that the real issue of hunger, 
poverty and Iragmentation ot society 
\\’ould replace the emotive appeals ot 
caste and communal sentiments in ■ 
the elections "Mandal and Mandir 
issues will certainly tigure in the poll , 
campaigns but they will not deter¬ 
mine the poll outcome " \ he people, 
he added, had understood the 
politics ot the Mandal and 
''KamandaT' (temple issue) and 
could not be taken tor a ride by the 
champions ot these causes Although 
unemployment, inflation and other 
basic issues figured prominently m 
the election manifestosJ these did not 
play any signilicant part in the poll 
campaigns or the final outcome. 

V. Bihar and Haryana 


A MONCi the States where gross 
election malpractices were 
deemed highly probable were Bihar 
and Haryana. True to the forecasts 
and conforming to the traditional 
notoriety, Bihar was the scene of 
bloodshed, gross electoral malprac¬ 
tices, especially rigging and booth 
capturing, in May this year. Most of 
the 1200 areas where repoll was or¬ 
dered were in Bihar. But the peaceful 
polling in Haryana came as a 
pleasant surprise. This State became 
notorious for subversion of the 
democratic processes; the Meham in¬ 
cidents became known all over the 
country and brought the people as 
well as the administration concerned 
much discredit. The echoes of 
Meham were heard for many 
months. There were malpractices 
even in the by-election held in that 


constituency a few months later. 

But in the May, 1991, polling, 
Haryana set an example of electoral 
propriety and recUtude. The State 
had a peaetTuI poll, more free and fair 
than in most places in the ttiuntry. 
The polling percentage was high 
70—the highest in the northern 
region. Out of the Stale's 12,742 poll¬ 
ing booths, repoll had to be ordered 
in only 17 booths. 

An adviser to the Stale Ca.vernor 
claimed that a full repoll was actually 
held in only three areas, in the other 
14 cases the decision w'as taken on 
minor technical violations of the 
rules and the Stale Government had 
accepted the Flection Commission's 
ruling. 

I his wMs described by cert<iin 
commentators, and even by official 
observers, as "a virtual miracle" It 
was ascribed to the change in the ad¬ 
ministration. The State had been put 
under President's rule after the 
removal of the JD(S) Chief Minister, 
Mr Om Parkash C'hautala, who was 
alleged to have planned nvmv elec- 
tciral irregularities and had trans¬ 
ferred a large number of officers and 
posted his favourites at key points so 
as to facilitate "favourable polling" 
There were no cases of bullying or ot 
exercise of pressure on any section of 
the voters. The State Cimernor had 
nullified some of the decisions of the 
former Chief Minister The ban on 
carrying of w'eapons near the polling 
booths v\MS strictly enforced. 

But the inference is dismal. C an 
free and fair elections not be held un¬ 
less there is Governor's rule in a 
State? Do all Chief Ministers in of¬ 
fice and others misuse their posi¬ 
tion and power for securing 
electoral gains? What sort of 
democracy is this? 

VI. Booth Capturing Spree 

O N the first day of the polling 
(May 20) rigging and booth cap¬ 
turing, together with violence, be¬ 
came so frequent and so scandalous 
that the Election Commission had to 
order repolling in about 1000 
booths—a record number 

In an unprecedented mtwe the 
Commission on May 21 counter¬ 
manded elections in five Lok Sabha 


and IS Assembly constituencies in 
view’ of the large-scale violence and 
booth capturing spread over seven 
States The c(Misiituencies in w'hich 
the elections were countermanded 
were in Bihar, Bulandshahr, Meerut 
and Etawah in U P I'resh poW was 
ordered in 173 polling stations 
spread over 11 of the 17 I ok Sabha 
seals in Andhra Pradesh In U P 
repolling took place in as many as27h 
polling stations. Booth capturers had 
a field day at certain places, notably 
Jehanabad and Bulandshahr 

At Jehanabad a gang of armed 
desperadoes surrounded a p^olling 
station, started pelting stones and 
tired in the air The scared stafi 
deserted the booth I hi' gangsters, al- 
leg^ed to be supporters uf a pailiciilar 
party, entered the booth and after 
snatching ballot papers from the ter¬ 
rorised presiding officer, started 
stamping them in favour of a certain 
party candidate The stamping ci^n- 
tinued until theC KPF )a\vans arri\ed 
on the scene. One of the presiding 
officers disclosed later th<it armed 
people "threatened us with dire con 
sequences il we do not permit them 
to do as they liked" When th • 
[aw'ans armed the loCiil peoph 
sought their interwnuon, and llu 
miscreants then ran awav 

Nearly 100 polling booths were 
‘ apt 11 red in and around lehanabad 
town by thi* supporters of tlu* C on- 
gressand theC'IM At another polling 
booth, supporters of a candidate fled 
with the ballot-box alter exploding 
bombs. 

In another place there was a 
group clash between supporters ot 
the Indian People's Front and the 
Congress and the fighting continued 
tor about tw'o hours and disturbed 
the polling fora long time. I he looted 
ballot box could not be rt'covered. A 
few' persons, including four Harijans 
and an old w'oman, were injured in 
the clash. The family memlx'rs ot the 
injured persons disclosed that 
Bhumihars from nearbv areas starttxl 
firing at them wTien they refused to 
cast their votes m their favour Some 
Congressmen complained of large 
scale booth capturing by C IT sup¬ 
porters in Damodar Bigah 

To make it worse, children voted 
as they liked. The officials on duty in 
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these booths claimed that the polling; 
was ''absolutely peaceful". A seveiv 
year old biw proudly claimed that hi* 
had voted 1'^ times without beiUL; 
caught Several ballot j^ipers were 
destroyed at a booth, allei;edl\ b\ 
Congress supporters. C 1*1 ailn isls 
are stated to have captured booths at 
several places, especially those 
dominated bv the backward classes 
and communities. 

It was found that almost all the 
affected booths m the area were 
without police personnel to guard 
them The bSI- LVputv C ommandant 
complained about the shortage of 
security personnel in the [ehanabad 
parliamentary constituency C^nly 
mobile forces were seen moving 
around m the different boc'lhs tc) 
check the violence and tlu* rigging 

At many booths in the area 
voting was "peaceful" because those 
who captured the booths faced little 
resistance either from the repre¬ 
sentatives of the other candidates c'r 
the security forces At some places 
the security forces v\vre inadec]uate 
as they remained busy manning road 
blockades. 

According to another report, gun 
battles and bomb explosions on May 
20 left at least two persons i.lead and 
scores injured as w'ldespread rigging 
in the Jehanabad constituency 
reduced the elections to a farce. 
Armed gangs of Bhumihars and 
Yadavs, backing Congress (I) and 
Communist Party of India (CPI) 
respectively, roamed the countryside, 
capturing booths systematically and 
tearing ballot papers whenever it 
came to disputes over splitting of 
votes. So fast w as their action that in 
some lxx)ths 500 votes were polled in 
less than an hour 

An observer w^is witness to a 
strange spectacle of Congress and 
CPI workers ballot papers merrily. It 
is believed that both sides had come 
to an understanding on capturing a 
booth each in the area. The polling 
officer did whatever was asked of 
him while the security personnel 
watched the scene passively. 
Nowhere in the constituency wms 
there any sign of CRPF or security 
personnel. Another report stated that 
the polling officers travelled from 
one captured booth to another asking 
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official to quote reasonable figures 
to help make suitable entries m thi'ir 
reports. 

People were beaten, chased and 
stoned wheiever they protested \ 
reporter who visited about 50 booths 
found that tree and fair polling was 
going on only at five or six places, the 
others had been captured by certain 
groups and the latter did what they 
pleased w'lth the ballot papers. 

In Bulandshahr the polling scene 
was as bad. IVavelling around Ine 
Assembly segments of the 
Biilandshahr city area, one w'as 
strink by the immunity w'lth which 
hordes of ruffians, mostly armed, 
moved around freely capturing 
booths, rigging and striking terror 
wherever they went Policemen 
shrugged their shoulders in utter 
helplessness or simply looked the 
other w'ay. They knew^ they could 
prove no match for the armed in¬ 
truders. 

Although liulandshahr had been 
declared a sensitive area and ade¬ 
quate measures were supposed to 
have been taken, there was gory 
bloodshed and massive booth cap¬ 
turing. Two persons were killed by 
the rivals, one being a close relative of 
a Janata Dal candidate 

All over the district, terrified resi¬ 
dents confirmed that the violence ol 
this magnitude had never taken place 
before, not even during the worst 
communal riots. It was obvious that 
the local authorities had failed to pro¬ 
vide adequate security against the 
"goondas". 

A sorry episode was reported 
from IsepLir village where about 20 
men, reportedly belonging to an out¬ 
going Minister, brutally attacked 
members of a rival group While the 
victims lay on the ground bleeding 
, profusely, the police watched and 
; did nothing until a couple of hours 
j later when curfew had to be 
I clamped. 

The cars of the booth capturers at 
; one place yielded revolvers, 
! countrymade bombs, cartridges and 
1 rifles, besides packets of country liq- 
; nor. One booth was completely van- 
; dalised with the ballot box seal 
j broken and the ballot papers, both 
i stamped and new ones, thrown on 
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the floor. At another place the voters 
w'cre frightened and the turnout was 
low. A visit to the local hospital 
show'ed bleeding patients and 
harassed doctors m Sikanderabad, 30 
kins Irom the city. 

VII. Election Commission 
Controversy 

F or the first time since the full- 
fletlged elections started in India 
in Bf52, the 1-lection Commission be- 
L.ime a subject of controversy. 
Among the issues w^hich brought the 
commission into the pale of con¬ 
troversy were, (n) the election 
schedule in general and certain dates 
for polling in particular; (/?) poll sym¬ 
bols issue raised by BjR in particular; 

(r) the deferment of polling for about 
three weeks follow ing the assassina¬ 
tion of Mr Rajiv Clandhi on May 21 
(the contention of many parties—by 
and large justified—was that such a 
long period ol postponement w^is not 
warranted and was in fact harmful 
because it needlessly increased the 
period ol uncertainty and confusion 
because ol the absence of a 
democratically elected Ciovernment 
at the Centre); (i1) then there was the 
rejection of the pli'a made by some 
parties, notably the(\)ngress (I), that 
the revised dates of the poll (June 12 
and 15) should be advanced by at 
least a week in view of the probability 
of the monsoon breaking out early in 
June in South India. There were other 
complaints also. 

lo cap it all, aspersions were cast 
on the impartiality of the Chief Elec¬ 
tion Commissioner by at least one 
prominent figure, Mr l.K. Cujral of 
the Janata Dal who stood for the Lok 
Sabha from the Patna constituency. 
He, like some others, quo: tioned the 
Election Commission's decision to 
countermand the election from cer¬ 
tain Bihar constituencies instead of 
ordering a repoll as was done in other 
cases. 

The Chief Election Com-, 
missioner's independence is 
protected by a special constitutional 
provision—Article 324(5). No Elec¬ 
tion Commissioner can be removed 
from office except in the manner 
prescribed for removal of a Supreme 
Court Judge. 
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Time to Re-write Constitution 


The validilxf luni siDictity of the 
Constitution have been questioned in 
recent months by severni lenders and 
groups of citizens. A demand is fiequent- 
ly made to revise this basic law of the 
land in certain vital respects and, for this 
purpose, to form a new Constituent /^s- 
sembly. This feature examines the i 
demand in depth, with referente to \ 
political history. | 

W rrHlN a few weeks of the ar- | 
rival in New Delhi ol Lord 
Louis Mountbatten as India's new | 
Viceroy in March 1947, in succession 
to Lord Wavell, tlie stage was set for ' 
the transfer of power from the British ! 
to Indian leaders. The draft of the In- ' 
dian Independence Act, 1947, which | 
was earlier circulated among the 1 
leaders of the Congress and the Mus- i 
lim League for I heir consideration, ! 
was passed by Parliament and ' 
received the Royal assent on July S, ■ 
1947. The Act provided for the crea- ' 
tion of two independent Dominions ; 
of India and Pakistan on August 13, | 
1947. The legislature of each j 
Dominion was given full legislative j 
sovereignty | 

I 

The Independence Act also | 
provided for Constituent Assemblies 
of both the Dominions which were to 
serve as their legislatures. Specifical¬ 
ly, the purposes of drafting the Con- | 
stitution the Constituent Assemblies , 
were regarded as sovereign bodies | 
not subject to any limitations. 1 low- 
ever, as legislative bodies the two As¬ 
semblies were bound by the 
Government of India Act, 1933, as 
amended for the transition period. 

The powers of the Governor- 
General to act in his discretion, or in 
the exercise of his individual judge 
ment as mentioned in the 1935 Act, 
were specially abrogated since he 
was to act as the constitutional head 
of the country. But for implementa¬ 
tion of the Independence Act the 
Governor-General was invested with 


plenary powers until March, 1948. 
He was also authorised to remove 
any dilficulties that might Arise 
during the transitional period 

The transfer of pciwer through 
the Independence Act was graceful It 
was described by Lord Samuel as a 
unique event in history-"a treaty of 
peace without war”. Dr Kajendra 
IVasad, President ol the Constituent 
Assembly, said’ "Let us gratefiiPy ac¬ 
knowledge that while our achieve¬ 
ment is in no small measuri' ilue to 
our own sacrifices, it is also the result 
of world forces and events and, last 
but not least, it is the consummation 
and fulfilment of the political tradi¬ 
tions and democratic ideals of the 
British race . . The period of domina¬ 
tion of India ends toilay and our ov\'n 
relationship with Britain is hence¬ 
forward going to rest on a basis iq 
equality, of mutual goodwill and 
mutual profit." 

Theory of Constituent Assemb¬ 
ly: The theory of a special repre¬ 
sentative body to frame the 
fundamental law of government is 
the product of the democratic re\ oIu- 
tionsof the 17th and 18th centuries It 
originated with the Lnglish Re\olu- 
tion of the 17th centurv. A more 
specific matter-of-tact statement was 
made by Sir I lenry V'ane in his work. 
"The Healing Question" (I9h3). 

There is little doubt that the 
theory ol a Constituent Assemblv is 
complementary to that of a written 
Constitution. Both these concept- 
were a part of the technique designed 
to secure the liberty of the indi\ dual 
against the arbitrariness of the 
Government and to evolve a 
mechanism of administration that 
would bc' based on the consent ol the 
people. The practical applicatuin of 
this doctrine was seen in the USA 
soon after the Declaration of 
Philadelphia. The French Revolution 
saw the complete development ot the 


doctrine of the Constituent Assembly 
and all the democratic States of 
Europe since then, with the exception 
of pre-Mus.solini Italy, had their con¬ 
stitutions framed by their Con¬ 
stituent Assemblies. 

Some advanced Indian 
nationalists promoted the idea, 
during World War 1, of the right of the 
people to determine the form of 
government under which they 
woiild live and frame their ow'n con¬ 
stitution. The concept wms confirmed 
by the declaration ot the Allies con¬ 
ceding the right of self-determination 
to all nations big and small But the 
British denied this right to India after 
the end of the war In 1922 Mahatma 
Gandhi tissertt'd specificallv and un¬ 
ambiguously that the future of the 
country must be determined by the 
people themselves. Swaraj, he made 
it clear, will not be a free gift of the 
British Parliament. "It will be a decla¬ 
ration ol India's full independence." 
The British Parliament, w'hen the set¬ 
tlement comes, will ratify the w ishes 
ot the people of India as expresstn.! 
not through the bureaucracy but 
through the Ireelv chosen repre- 
stntativ es 

Congress Plank: The concrete 
demand for setting up a Constituent 
Assembly for India was made in 
1934 From that time on, the demand 
became the platform of the Congress 
Party Tlu* implications of this 
demand and a clarification were con¬ 
tained in the famous resolution 
passed by the Indian Natumal Con¬ 
gress at its Fai/pur session in Decem¬ 
ber, 193h. "A democratic State of 
India can come into existence only 
through a Constituent Assembly 
electcxi by adult suffrage and having 
the power to determine finally the 
C'lmstitution of the country" This 
demand was later reiterated on 
several occasions by India's spi^kes- 
men. 
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The demand was finally ac¬ 
cepted by the British Government in 
March, 1942, when Sir Stafford 
Cripps brought to India his 
Government's proposals for reforms. 
The Cripps' proposal recognised the 
right of the people to frame their 
Constitution through a Constituent 
Assembly. This was reiterated by 
Prime Minister Attlee's statement of 
March 15,1946, in the House of Com¬ 
mons. India's right to independence 
was thus recogmstxi. 

It was in |iily, 1946, that the elec¬ 
tions to the Constituent Assembly 
were held under the Cabinet Mission 
Plan. Out of 210 Cieneral seats the 
Congress won 199, and the Muslim 
League captured 71 of the 78 seats 
earmarked tor Muslims. With the 
support ot some others, the Congress 
commanded a strength of 211 mem- | 
hers in an Assembly of 296. 

The Constituent Assembly con¬ 
tained a galaxy of India's best brains, 
highly capable men and women in 
different arenas belonging to all 
walks c»f lite and drawn from all parts 
of the country. However, the Assemb¬ 
ly was not a sovereign bcxiy; it was 
subject to the final authority of the 
British Parliament. Unfortunately, a 
pre-condition for making a full- 
fledged Constitution, settlement of 
the communal question could not be 
fulfilled. On February 20, 1947, Mr 
Attlee made a statement to that ef¬ 
fect So, the Mountbatten Plan of June 
3, 1947, was implemented. The 
cjmntry was partitioned, freed of all 
limitations; the new arrangement es¬ 
tablished the sovereign character of 
the Constituent Assembly. 

Aims and Objects: The aims 
which the members of India's Con¬ 
stituent Assembly had kept before 
themselves were defined by its Presi¬ 
dent, Dr Rajendra Prasad. He spoke 
of a classless society and a coopera¬ 
tive commonwealth. The making of 
such a Constitution, he said, was the 
supreme task of the Constituent As¬ 
sembly. The foundation of the con¬ 
stitutional structure was laid down 
by the Objectives Resolution moved 
by jawaharlal Nehru. This resolution, 
adopted on jan 22,1947, actually laid 


the basis and prescribed the objec¬ 
tives beyond doubt. 

The main points of that resolu¬ 
tion were: A firm resolve to proclaim 
the country independent Sovereign 
Republic; all power and authority of 
Sovereign Independent India, its con¬ 
stituent parts and organs, are derived 
from the people; the Constitution will 
guarantee and secure to all citizens, 
justice, social, economic and political; 
equality of status, of opportunity 
before the law, freedom of thought, 
expression, belief, faith, worship, 
vocation, association and action, sub¬ 
ject to law and public morality; ade¬ 
quate safeguards for minorities, the 
tribals and other backward classes 
etc. 

The resolution also prescribed 
fundamental objectives which were 
to guide the deliberations of the As¬ 
sembly. India is to be a sovereign and 
independent republic, a democratic 
union with equal level of self-govern¬ 
ment in all the constituent parts. The 
task of the Drafting Committee ap¬ 
pointed by the Constituent Assembly 
on August 29,1947, was onerous be¬ 
cause of the complex problems of the 
country. The Committee submitted 
its report on February 21, 1948; the 
report was presented to the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly on Nov. 4 the same 
year. About eight months were given 
for the public, the press and the 
Provincial legislatures to consider the 
draft. The first reading in the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly (general discus¬ 
sion) was held from November 4 to 9; 
the second (consideration of the 
clauses of the draft) followed. The 
third reading of the draft was done in 
November, 1949. As many as 7635 
amendments were tabled; 2473 were 
actually moved and discussed. The 
final session of the Assembly was 
held on January 24,1950. Dr Rajendra 
Prasad was elected the country's first 
President. The Constitution came 
into force from January 26,1950. 

Sources of Constitution: The 
draft of India's comprehensive Con¬ 
stitution was prepared after studying 
all the major constitutions of the 
world. Among the main sources were 
the provisions and experience of the 
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Government of India Act, 1935; in 
fact, both in language and in sub¬ 
stance, the Constitution is a close 
copy of the 1935 Act (about two-third 
of the provisions weie taken from it, 
more or less in the same form. The 
modifications and additions were 
made in view of the changed condi¬ 
tions and new demands. 

Of course the ideological por¬ 
tion—the Fundamental Rights and 
Directive Principles—is based on the 
provisions of the U.S. Constitution 
"coloured by the provisions of the 
later vConslitutions, especially that of 
Eire (Ireland). The federal structure is 
largely on the Canadian model; the 
Preamble is based on the British 
North America Act, with touches of 
the Australian constitution. Obvious¬ 
ly, the parliamentary system of 
government is a British heritage, and 
the traditions and practices are also 
adopted on the pattern of the 
"Mother of Parliaments". 

The Indian Constitution is, there¬ 
fore, a unique document. The Found¬ 
ing Fathers of the Republic relied on 
various known constitutions of the 
world, seeking to take what the 
makers thi^ught were their best con¬ 
tents. All provisions that suited In¬ 
dian condititms, especially after the 
partition of 1947, were taken from 
those basic laws. 

A notable aspect of the matter is 
that, despite all the care taken by the 
Founding Fathers, the Constitution 
had to be amended over 60 limes 
since it came into force. In some chap¬ 
ters the changes have been so many 
that the document has become un¬ 
recognisable. It is believed that even 
the grandiose ideals embodied in the 
Preamble with reference to Justice, 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity have 
been at times twisted and even 
denied to suit the interests of the 
party in power. The system has in 
many respects become irrelevant 
with the passage of time and certain 
important changes are certainly 
called for. The main provisions under 
severe attack are Articles 356 and 370, 
the provisions regarding Centre- 
State relations and the distribution of 
powers and resources. 
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Burial” of Shimla Accord 


Durifif* Jm visit to New Delhi to 
ntteiul Mr Rajiv Gandhi's funeral, 
Pakistan Prune Minister Nawaz Sharif 
rii;*htl\/ said that Kashmir is the main 
liiirdic in improvin^^ relations with 
India. He souf^ht a dialof^iie to settle the 
issue "once for all". But provocative ac¬ 
tions In/ several Pakistanis, the increas¬ 
ing^ intrusions into Indian territorxf by 
the militants and the depredations of the 
latter hardly accord with the spirit of 
cordiality Mr Nawaz Sharif tried to 
create 

P AKISTAN seems to have set a 
time-frame for the so-called libe¬ 
ration' of Kashmir Valley, according 
to official sources in New Delhi. In¬ 
terpreting the behind-the-scenes 
moves undertaken by Pakistan in 
recent weeks, the sources said efforts 
were now under way to achieve the 
objective during Mr Nawaz Sharif's 
tenure as Prime Minister. 

rhe latest series of statements 
made by political leaders, military 
commanders and the Intelligence of¬ 
ficials in Pakistan show that Is¬ 
lamabad has made "a public burial of 
the Shimla Agreement". It was this 
aspcH:t which prompted Prime Mini¬ 
ster, Mr Chandra Shekhar to warn 
Pakistan in the course of his election 
speeches. 

Pakistan was gradually "drop¬ 
ping all pretence of adhering to the 
accepted norms of international 
relations" the sources noted, explain¬ 
ing how it was, at the same time, an 
accepted norm that sovereign nations 
do not tolerate external threats to dis¬ 
member them. 

The relations between India and 
Pakistan had presently nose-dived to 
such an extent that the firing on the 
border stopped only two days after 
the military commanders on either 
side spoke to each other on the hot 
line. 

It is learnt that Pakistan has 
launched a regular offensive on 
Kashmir. A special group of Ministers 


and senior officials is sponsoring and 
supervising the anti-India campaign. 
The group is headed by President 
Ghulam Ishaq Khan and includes the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, the Presi¬ 
dent of "Azad Kashmir", and the ■ 
Chief of the Army Staff, the Defence | 
Secretary, the Intelligence Chief and i 

others. ' 

1 

India's Concern: India has i 
taken a serious note of the recent ; 
provocative statements by Pakistan ' 
on Kashmir and is planning a series ; 
of steps to counter the Pakistani 
propaganda. Official sources said the i 
uncertain political situation in India I 
had apparently emboldened the ; 
Pakistan Prime Minister, Mr Nawaz 
Sharif, to state that the Kashmiris i 
should have the right to self-deter- ^ 
mination and to even invite outside 
interference to "free" Kashmir, like ’ 
Kuwait. 

The sources said such a position ' 
was totally against the spirit of the i 
1972 Shimla agreement that the two , 
countries should resolve issues 
bilaterally through negotiations. 
What has come as a surprise to offi- I 
cial circles in New Delhi is a state- ; 
ment by Mr Akram Zakki, the , 
Secretary-General in the Pakistan 
Foreign Office and a relation of Mr . 
Sharif, that Pakistan would raise the i 
Kashmir issue in multinational fora ! 
including the SAARC. \ 

It might be recalled that Pakistan j 
had so far scrupulously a vended ! 
raking up the Kashmir issue at the | 
SAARC because the charter of the i 
regional forum specifically precl jdes | 
consideration of bilateral contentious 
issues. 

Official sources have also noted 
that lately there were several refer¬ 
ences in the Pakistani press, blaming 
unnamed Indian agents for certain 
incidents in Pakistan, including a 
recent bomb blast in Rawalpindi. The 
Pakistan television has heightened its 
anti-Indian propaganda. Again, a 
privilege motion was sought to be 


raised in the Pakistan Senate against 
"a possible India-Israel attack on 
Pakistan's nuclear installations." 
This is a totally baseless allegation. 

Pakistan has not accepted all 
norms of international civilised be¬ 
haviour by encouraging secession of 
a territory that is an integral part of a 
sovereign country. There is ir¬ 
refutable evieience of Pakistan's 
inter-services intelligence agency 
fully backing such an effort 

No Chance of War: The Pakis¬ 
tan President, Mr Ghulam Ishaq 
Khan, has allayed fears of an Indo- 
Pakistan war. Neither side was in a 
position to fight a winning war and 
both knew that it would lead to mas¬ 
sive destruction, he said, during 
meeting with Mr Roy Hattersley, 
deputy leader of the British Labour 
Party who called on him on May 14 

Mr Khan said the international 
community should bring pressure on 
India to stop what he called "viola¬ 
tion of human nghts" in the Kashmir 
Valley and to show regard for the 
aspirations of the people. According 
to him, the United Kingdom had a 
special historical and moral duty to 
take up the "unfinished agenda of 
partition as symbolised by the un¬ 
resolved Kashmir issue" 

Islamabad claimed that Mr Hat¬ 
tersley shared the President's con¬ 
cern over the situation in Kashmir 
and assured him of his party's com¬ 
mitment to the principles of freedom 
and justice. Mr Hattersley said the 
Labour party wanted to see a peace¬ 
ful settlement of the Kashmir issue in 
accordance with the UN Security 
Council resolutions. The Pakistan 
Prime Minister claimed that Pakistan 
was making every effort for a con¬ 
tinuous dialogue with India to bring 
about an early resolution of the Kash¬ 
mir problem. 

India firmly told Pakistan on 
May 6 that it was bound to respond 
decisively and effectively to protect 
its frontiers against repeated in- 
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trusions along the Line of Control in 
Jammu and Kashmir. The Indian 
High Commissioner in Islamabad, 
who was summoned to the Pakistan 
Foreign Office, told the acting 
Foreign Secretary, Mr Inamul Haq, 
that the recent tragedy in which 
several lives were lost would not 
have taken place if there had been no | 
connivance and encouragement from ^ 
the Pakistani side. 

Mr Dixit informed the Pakistani 
official that the infiltrators were 
returning with arms and ammuni¬ 
tion and the incident had taken place 
on the Indian side of the Line of Con¬ 
trol. A large numlvr of Klashnikovs 
(sophisticated machine-guns), abcuit 
10,(X)() rounds of ammunition, mor¬ 
tars, grenades and machine-guns had 
been seized from the infiltrators. 

The Indian envoy categorically 
rejected the Pakistani allegation that 
action was taken against unarmed 
civilians. Since February last there 
had been a number of intrusions 
along the Line of Control and the in¬ 
ternational borders. 

During the two-day annual 
meeting of the Border Security Force 
(BSF) and Pakistan Rangers at the 
Wagah Border Check-post on May 
13-14. Pakistan, however, denied any 
armed intrusion from its side into 
India. 

Mr S.N. Misra, Additional Direc¬ 
tor-General, BSF, who led the Indian 
delegation, disclosed that 18 major 
armed intrusion attempts on the Pun¬ 
jab and Rajasthan borders during the j 
last six months had been brought to 
the notice of the Pakistani authorities. 
The Pakistanis were told that there 
was no let-up in the assistance given 
to the militants by the Pakistani 
Rangers for crossing over to India. 

A majority of the cases where the 
militants had tried to infiltrate into 
India were on the border where there 
was no fencing. Since the deploy¬ 
ment of army on the Punjab border, 
there has been an increase in the at¬ 
tempts to cross over from the Rajas¬ 
than border during the past one year. 
Most of the cases were in the Gan- 
ganagar sector. The Indian sfxikes- 
man also pointed out that 59 
weapons, including 16 rockets, 

f ;encral pu^ose machine-guns and 
arge quantity of other arms and am¬ 


munition were recovered from the 
eight militants who were killed by 
BSF in these 18 major attempted in¬ 
trusions. 

The Pakistani side had raised ob- 
jtvtion regarding the attempts by the 
so-called ''Bangladeshis" to enter 
I Pakistan. India denied the allegation 
and made it clear to their counter¬ 
parts that Indian approach was not to 
allow anyone to cross the border. 
Both sides also agreed to exchange 
information on gold and narcotic 
smugglers. Though both countries 
had agreed in the past also to ex¬ 
change information on smugglers, 
but except once no such information 
was shared. 

The smuggling of gold had 
shown an upward trend while the 
narcotic trade had decreased during 
the last SIX months on the internalion- i 
al border. 

Reorganisation of Militants: 

There have been much speculation in 
political circles in Srinagar about the 
imminent "re-organisation and 
changes" in the leadership of some 
major separatist militant bodies. 
These developments are a part of the 
efforts to "streamline the leadership 
of militant organisations" under the 
guidance of the Kashmiri separatist 
leaders, based in Pakistan Occupied 
Kashmir (POK), it is learnt. The 
opinion of Mr Amanullah Khan, 
Chief of the banned Jammu and 
Kashmir Liberation Front and of the j 
j Pakistani Inter-services Intelligence j 
(ISl), has been taken into considera¬ 
tion before the proposed moves. 

The outlawed Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir Students' Liberation Front 
I (JKSLF), led by Hilal Ahmed Beg, 
recently changed its name to 
"Ikhwan-ul-Muslimeen" (Muslim 
Brotherhood). The assumption of the 
new name is a pointer to the Islamisa- 
tion drive among the pro-Pakistani 
outfits, including the Hizbu! 
Mujahideen and the Muslim Janbaaz 
Force. Another likelihood is of the ap- 
pointment of a "joint chief com¬ 
mander (operations)" for the united 
jehad council, a combine of pro- 
Pakistani militant outfits. 

U.S. Factor: The role of the 
U.S.A. in the affairs of the Indian sub¬ 
continent is also an important factor. 
The U.S. recently advised Islamabad 
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not to give direct or indirect en¬ 
couragement to the militants operat¬ 
ing in J & K and Punjab. A specific 
U.S. law debars giving encourage¬ 
ment to terrorists anywhere from 
receiving American aid. 

Senator Larry Pressler, whose 
famous amendment makes American 
aid to Pakistan subject to it not pos¬ 
sessing nuclear weapons, has vowed 
to fight any attempt by President 
George Bush to repeal the measure. 
Mr Pressler (Republican) said while 
he agreed that some of the Congres¬ 
sional constraints in the foreign aid 
legislation should be lifted so that the 
President could exercise greater 
flexibility, revoking the Pressler 
amendment should not be one of 
them. 

Since October 1, 1990, all US aid 
to Pakistan has been suspended be¬ 
cause Mr Bush has not issued a cer¬ 
tificate that Pakistan does not possess 
I an nuclear explosive device. 

I In April this year Mr Bush wrote 
I to both the Speaker of the House and 
j the President of the Senate, request¬ 
ing that the Pressler Amendment, 
along with a plethora of other 
amendments in the Foreign Assis¬ 
tance Authorisation Act, be repealed 
so that he could have flexibility in his 
foreign policy and not be bound by 
Congressional micro-management of 
foreign aid. 

Mr Bu.sh in his letter, however, 
promised that he would continue to 
hold P-akistan to the same standard as 
embodied in the Pressler Amend¬ 
ment. "While the proposed elimina¬ 
tion of the Pakistan specific 
requirement is intended to uphold 
the general principle of presidential 
authority. I will continue to insist on 
unambiguous specific steps by Pakis¬ 
tan in meeting non-proliferation 
standards, including those specifical¬ 
ly reflected in the Pressler amend¬ 
ment." 

According to the latest reports, 
the U.S. Congress has not accepted 
Mr Bush's plea. But the provocations 
by the Pakistanis continue. A report 
discloses that J. & K. ultras have 
drawn up a plan to attack Indian for¬ 
ces. The Pakistani hand in the mis¬ 
chief being done in Kashmir Valley is 
apparent. 
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ARTICLE 


The last Census of the Century 


/Is the scioinl Inr^cat coiiutry in the 
leorlit III teniiii of yopulntion, its fntest 
t(*//s//s /s iiievitnhli/ofimrticntnr interest 
mut iinihirtniue for pininiers nnii polici/- 
iniikers. The fiinlin^^s, nlheit in'Ovi>ioniii 
of 1991 census are briefly fentureil here. 

1. Introduction 

HE 1^)91 census of India's popula¬ 
tion is the fifth in the series since 
Independence and the thirteenth 
since the census operations started in 
1872. Barring the 1881 census which 
followed nine years thereafter, such 
operations have been launched every 
ten years. We have, thus, a solid his¬ 
tory of census-taking spanning over 
120 years. It is unique in that the find¬ 
ings are based on data collected by an 
army of census enumerators In the 
last census, 1.7 million enumerators 
and supervisors, drawn trom 
revenue and education departments, 
were engaged in the enumeration 
work. They were paid an honorarium | 
of just Rs 225 tor the entire work. The 
total expenditure on enumeration, 
processing, tabulation, analysis and 
dissemination of data is estimated at 
Rs 3000 million which comes to Rs 3-4 
per laput. 

This is the second largest census 
in the world, next only to the 1990 
census taken in China. It differs from 
the census operations conducted in 
other countries like the US which 
takes census through the question¬ 
naire mailed to the people. India had 
undertaken the head-count with the 
help of enumerators who personally 
called on each householder to com¬ 
plete the questionnaire, containing a 
set ol 23 questions, provided by the 
census commissioner. 

A broad picture of the 
demographic dynamics of India since 
Independence follows. The discus¬ 
sion is based on the provisional data, 
released recently. 

II Growth 

HE most striking feature of our 
population is its unabated growth 
for decades. According to the 1991 


count, India recorded a huge popula¬ 
tion of the order of 844 million (to be 
precise, 843,930,861) which means an 
addition of 160 million people to the 
last count of 684 million in 1981 or an 
addition of one Australia. It had been 
increasing at an exponential growth 
rate of 2.11 per cent per annum. The 
decadal growth rate works out to 
23.50 per cent for 1981-91 which is 
marginally lower than 24 66 per cent 
for 1971-81. The slight decline in the 
growth rate may be an encouraging 
feature for an academician but not for 
a planner, a policy-maker or an ad¬ 
ministrator. For, India will have to 
muster enough resiuirces to provide 
I work, food, clothing, shelter, educa- 
! tion and other necessities of lite for 
I the additional population. With the 
enlarged population base, India 
would be bursting at the seams at the 
turn ot the century unless population 
control efforts are strengthened 
vigorously. 

The causes tor the pht*nomenal 
growth are too familiar to be 
1 recountt'd here. Ihe high birth rale 
accompanied by the relatively low 
and continuously declining death 
rate, particularly during the last tour 
decades, has left the population 
stream swelling from year ti> year 

The birth rate stood high at 3(1 5 
per 1000 population in 1989—one ad¬ 
ditional Indian every two seconds — 
while the death rate was then only 
10 2 per 1000 population. Notably, 
the overall birth rate and the death 
rate were higher than those ot the 
urban areas and lower than those of 
the rural areas. 

Some States record birth and 
death rates above the all India 
average; others below it. Kerala, for 
instance, stands out with the lowest 
birth rate of 19.8 per 10(X) population 
and the death rate of 5.9 per 1000 
population. It is the only State whic^h 
has reached the stage oTdemographic 
transition and is as such the most 


modern State demographically. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, it has a very 
high level ot unemployment, which 
is anomalous. It is futile to harp mere¬ 
ly on population control. The State 
must develop economically to reduce 
unemployment. 

It is legitimate to draw the in¬ 
ference from the above that for 
achieving a substantial diminution in 
population m India, the birth rate 
must be reduced drastically, par¬ 
ticularly in rural India and the poorer 
st'dion of society which is more 
prone to higher fertility. That this has 
not happened is a clear indication of 
the failure oi family planning 
programmes. However India claims 
to have averted 106 million births 
through family planning devices. 

III. Distribution 

HE si/e of the population m each 
State vanes not only between 
States but also within a State Uttar 
Tradesh with a population of 138.7 
million in 1991 tops among the 25 
States and the seven Union Ter¬ 
ritories followed by Bihar (86 3 mil¬ 
lion), Maharashtra (78.7 million) and 
so on. Sikkim is the smallest State in 
terms ot population (403,612) as is 
Lakshadwec'p among the Union Ter- 
ntoru's 

The crux ot India's population 
p^roblem, according to the renowned 
demograp^her, IVof. Ashish Bose, lies 
m the pwblem Slates of Bihar, Mad¬ 
hya Tradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh (BIMARU) which account 
for 39 p)er cent ot India's ]x>pulation 
and 42 pxv cent of the net addition to 
the px)pulati(m of India during the 
1981-91 decade. U.P. and Bihar are 
the most populous States of India 
while M.P. and Rajasthan are the two 
large's! States in terms of area. 

Unless the BIMARU States 
progress serially, economically and 
demographically, India can never be 
on the path of population stabilisa¬ 
tion, contends Bose. 

Differences in area and popiula- 
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tion strength of StcUes and regions 
give rise to variation in densities of 
population. The density per square 
kilometre of India's population has 
been increasing since l^^Ol when it 
was barely 77 Alter four decades it 
reached 3-digit level and has con¬ 
tinued the upward climb since then 
In 1991, it has been w'orked out as 
267—a rise from 216 m 1981. The den- 
sity in urban areas, which are grow¬ 
ing rapidly, is affected by the exodus 
from villages to towns and cities. 
Apart from o\ er-crowding, it leads to 
many social and economic problems. 
It is being widely realized that out¬ 
flow trom villages to cities must be 
stopped bv providing better living 
conditions in the rural areas. Some 
plead for 'back to the village' move¬ 
ment to make for better living for the 
townsmen as well as the village 
migrants 

IV. Composition 

W HAT is the population mix m 
terms of sex? Of the total 
population, 438 million are men and 
406 million are women. Thus, the 
male population continues to enjoy 
the dominant position in the society. 
Expressed differently, the sex ratio 
(women per KKK) men) in 1991 was 
92^ as against 934 in 1981. This makes 
a poor showing compared to 1901 
when the sex ratio was 972. The hope 
of reversal of the declining trend 
raised in 1981 has thus been belied. 

The (almost) continuous 
downtrend in the sex ratio is viewed 
with concern by the demographers. It 
is seen as a retlection of the declining 
social values and practices. It is not 
merely a biological phenomenon but 
the cumulative result of prejudices 
and preferences obtaining in society. 
The male rather than the female child 
is preferred and its health and educa¬ 
tion given priority. A study of the 
food distribution shows that men 
and children are given food first and 
women eat whatever is left. This 
practice is still prevalent in most vil¬ 
lages though it is eroding in urban 
areas and the middle class families. 

Whether economic uplift has a 
favourable effect on the sex ratio 
needs to be examined. Increase in the 
sex ratio of Haryana, Punjab, West 
Bengal, Himachal Pradesh and 
Kerala in 1991 compared to that in 
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1981 shows some bright spots. How 
these States have achieved nigher sex 
ratios while several others have 
failed to do so cannot be discussed 
here for reasons of space constraints. 

V. Literacy 

I T is somewhat gratifying to note 
that the overall literacy rate in 1991 
is 52 per cent of the total population 
above seven years of age. 

Among the literates, the share of 
men is 64 per cent and of women 39 
per cent. 

Viewed from another angle, the 
performance on the literacy front is j 
very disquieting. The country's goal I 
of universal education as provided in ; 
the Constitution remains unrealized j 
even after the lapse of forty odd ! 
years. In 1991 the illiterates num- | 
bered 324 million: 127 million men | 
and 197 million women. The female | 
illiteracy, despite expansion in female 
education, is higher in relation to the 
opposite sex. Will it change in the ■ 
next census? I 

Six of the States, namely Andhra I 
Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, I 
Orissa, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh ! 
comprising 51 per cent of the 
country's population, have 59 per i 
cent of the illiterates. 

Kerala has a (combined) literacy I 
rate of 90.6 per cent. It is the highest i 
in India and is believed to be the 
major factor in checking the Stale 
population growth. The decadal | 
growth rate of Kerala is 13.98 per cent : 
which is its lowest since Indt'- j 
pendence. It is also far below the na- i 
tional growth rate of 23.5 per cent. [ 

VI. Comments I 

T HOUGH the headcount tallies ! 

with the population projections, it j 
is felt to be an under-enumeration | 
with a margin of error of ap¬ 
proximately four per cent, almost 
double the 1981 figure of 1.7 per cent. 
On this basis, the population is likely 
to touch a new high of 870-880 mil¬ 
lion in 1991 according to Prof. Bose. 

The skewed distribution of 
population has implications of 
economic, political and social dimen¬ 
sions. Uttar Pradesh sprawling a vast 
tract of North India lends a political 
clout to any political party which is 
able to bag a chunk of its parliamen¬ 
tary and assembly seats in an elec¬ 
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tion. Its large size makes it difficult to 
reach every nook and corner by the 
political leaders. Suggestions have 
been made to cut up the large States 
into small but viable units. This is 
opposed by many on the pleas that it 
would tantamount to disintegration 
of the country. 

The State-wise decadal growth 
rates of population do not show any 
sharp decline during the last decade. 
This is termed 'demographic 
intertia'. 

As already pointed out, the cen¬ 
sus has shattered the hope for the 
reversal of the declining trend in the 
women-men ratio. It also shows that 
if there has been no under-enumera¬ 
tion of the women folk and no large- 
scale out-migration of men, all talk of 
women welfare sounds hollow. 
Greater attention to improve the 
status of women is a clear message of 
the census. Any discrimination be¬ 
tween man and man on the basis of 
sex should be tabooed At least, the 
Indian Constitution has. It only needs 
to be implemented with determina¬ 
tion. 

To step up education in coverage 
and content is an essential pre-requi¬ 
site for demographic modernisation. 
It is recognised as an important input 
tor socio-economic transformation. 
The pity however is that only lip ser¬ 
vice has been paid to it. Hence the 
increasing illiterate population. 

It would be in order to refer here 
to some of the observations made in 
the State of World Population Report, 
1991, recently released by the United 
Nations Population Fund. It says that 
while the global population is ex¬ 
pected to inexorably rise over time, 
there is a ray of hope in that fertility 
rates in terms of number of children 
per woman have commenced a 
downward descent in all the major 
developing regions of the world. The 
global population is likely to stabilise 
in the 22nd century at 11.6 billion; in 
mid-1991 it was 5.4 billion which 
would increase by one billion by the 
turn of the century. The speed of 
stabilisation can be increased by in¬ 
tensifying family planning program¬ 
mes. The report recommends 
financial assistance to countries 
depending on their demographic im¬ 
peratives, like India. ^ 
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Undemocratic Elections 


So nuini/ factors played a part in the 
May, 1991, elections that many people 
have desctibed them as unfair and un¬ 
democratic But there are others who dis- 
a^^ree with this view and contend that, 
ivith a few excesses here and there, the 
poll was, by and lari^e, democratic and 
itormal. The proposition for discussion 
IS- 'lltc elections for the lOfh Lok Sabha 
weie far from democratic." 


Mr A Sir, I tim hcippy to have 

the privilege of opening this discus- 
sK)n because the proposition before 
tile House is obvious—in fact so ob¬ 
vious that 1 feel sure about the sup¬ 
port of all those present here. Right 
from the start, there were fears ex¬ 
pressed by many eminent persons, 
including the Chief Election Com¬ 
missioner, that the election would 
probably be the most violent in this 
country's history. Several can¬ 
didates (about 100) were shot at and 
killed even before the polling 
started. Nearly 50 persons were 
murdered on the first day of the ex¬ 
ercise (May 20). There were 
rumours about more violence and 
disorder; a number of voters kept 
away from the polling booths and 
chose not to exercise their right of 
franchise. The risks involved in 
going and returning from the poll¬ 
ing booths were too many; at any 
rate, so the people believed. The 
contests were tough and the 
tempers ran high. Reliable reports 
stated that scores of ruffians and 
"goondas" had been hired by 
various political parties. Both 
muscle and money power were 
used in abundant measure. Scores 
of illicit arms factories were repor¬ 
tedly working overtime to meet the 
demands for weapons of various 
types. The extent of the danger from 
the use of weapons at election time 
could be judged from the fact that 
deals had been struck even for AK- 
47 rifles. These are admittedly 


dangerous weapons now common- I 
ly used by militants in Punjab and 
J & K. The arms factories were par¬ 
ticularly active in Bihar and U.P., 
but the weapons produced by them 
were circulating in other areas also. 
The law and order situation in Bihar 
was very bad. It was uncertain 
whether elections in that State i 

would be held at all. Certain vested 
interests had crept in and the posi¬ 
tion worsened from day to day. Fear ; 
and panic virtually stalked most of 
the area in that State and also in 
parts of U.P. and Punjab. In Andhra 
Pradesh there were several kidnap- i 
pings by Naxalites who became 
quite active and indulged in many 
unlawful deeds which caused fear 
among the common man in that 
region They made no secret of the ; 
fact that they would not allow free 
and fair elections to be held. In most ! 
other States also there w'ere adverse 
factors that disturbed the peaceful i 
atmosphere. In these circumstances, 
how could the election be described 
as free, fair and democratic.^ 

MrB While I do not deny that | 
there were causes of violence in | 
some constituencies, 1 am firmly of 
the opinion that these incidents 
were not so many as to affect the 
general trend of voting in any State. 
Maybe in a few constituencies, or 
rather in a few booths, the ruffians | 
and muscle men had their way and 
rigged the election but these instan- : 
ces were not so overwhelming as to ! 
transform the scene and upset the 
verdict. In previous elections also 
there were incidents of violence and 
of booth capturing, but wherever 
such cases were established the Elec- i 
tion Commission ordered repolling j 
so as to undo the mischief. Some 1 
cases of bogus voting, stabbing and 
impersonation were only to be ex¬ 
pected, but as a result of the 


measures taken by the State giivern- 
ments and the Election Commission 
peaceful conditions were ensured in 
most of the States and the results, 
by and large truly reflected the ver¬ 
dict of the voters. Unfortunately, 
political uncertainty and confusion 
have been prevailing in the country 
for some time because of the fre 
quent changes in the Union Ckwern- 
mentand imposition of IVesident's 
rule in several States, notably Tamil 
Nadu, Punjab and I laryana. How¬ 
ever, imposition of President's rule, 
preceded by dismissal of certain 
State ministries, do not prevent 
people from exercising their right ot 
franchise freely. In fact the reverse is 
the case When no particular party 
IS m power, there are very lew pres¬ 
sures on the voters. Ministers and 
their minions have little chance of 
unduly inlliiencing the voters. 

When politicians are out ot otfice, 
they cease to command influence 
and patronage; hence President's 
rule IS almost a guarantee that un¬ 
fair tactics in voting will not be per¬ 
mitted. Impartiality among 
Government officials is generally as¬ 
sured. As proof of this vve mav 
quote the instances of Stales where 
dismissal of ministries is demanded 
in order to prevent the Ministers 
from misusing government 
machinery. In view of the 
widespread fears of violence and of 
booth capturing, the Government 
had taken adequate steps to ensure 
that every voter w\uild be able to ex¬ 
ercise his right to vote without fear. 
Security personnel, including the 
police, were seen everywhere on the 
polling days and they "saw to it that 
the lawless elements were not able 
to create trouble. We must not exag¬ 
gerate the incidents that took p'llace. 
These incidents affected only a frac¬ 
tion of the total number ot voters. 
There is no justification for describ¬ 
ing the election process as unfair 
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undemocmtic. All the necessjry 
steps—nomintitiuns, scrutiny 
wilhdrciwcils, poll c*imptiii;ns diid 
actual votinj; \verecarru\i out ac¬ 
cording to schedule. So the argu¬ 
ments ot my pralecessiir are 
baseless. 

MrC Sir, Mr B has tried vainly 
to defend the process c^f the latest , 
elections. Can he deny that 
thousands of voters who were lully 
entitled to exercise their franchise 
chose not to go to the polling booths , 
because of the uncertain conditions j 
and the danger of violence? If the ; 
election had bivn held in the | 

proper, tree and fair atmosphere, I 
the voting percentage would have j 
been higher. The relatively low ; 

voting percentage indicates that a | 

countless number of pa)ple | 

abstained from voting. There was I 

also another factor to which 1 would | 
like to draw the attention ol this I 
I louse. The confusion during the ^ 
elections w'as worse confounded by ' 
the unusuallv large number of inde- | 
pendent, unattached candidates in I 

the fray. The inevitable result was i 
that the voter got confused by the | 
long list of candidates whose names 
and symbols were printed on the ; 
ballot-papers. Never before have 
the ballot-papers been so long and I 
so unmanageable in si/e as was the | 
case in numerous constituencies I 

this time. When there was such a 1 
baffling multiplicity of candidates j 

in the field, the voters, especially i 
those who are barely literate and j 
had difficulty in locating the name | 
and the symbol of the candidate j 
they wished to vote for. A law j 

should have been enacted to the ef- : 
feet that unattached candidates i 

would not be permitted to mar the 
electoral scene Only persons who 
w'ere backed by one of the recog- 
ni.sed political parties should have 
been allowed to contest. For many 
persons it was just fun or a bid to 
gain some prominence in public life 
or to enjoy the incidental benefits i 

such as more legal practice (m the 
case of lawyers) or more medical 
practice in the case of doctors. There j 
were many independent candidates ! 
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I who stood from their areas to extort 
i mon»»y from political parties Lx»- 
; cause they would inevitably split 
I he votes Where the contests are 
too lough, as Wtis the case this lime 
, because of the failute of the various 
parties to reach mutual under¬ 
standings and field only common 
candidates (as they did in the 1989 
election when there were many 
straight contests and triangular or 
multi-ci^rnered fights were avoided 
so as to make the choice easy and 
the result of the election clear) steps 
should have been taken to keep 
away independents who merely 
wanted to get some publicity. f"or 
many of these frivolous candidates 
it was just a case of feeling impor¬ 
tant, being in company (and share a 
ballot paper) with well known 
people backed by political parties. 
The large number c)f polling agents 
of the independents merely added 
to the crowd present at polling 
booths at the time of counting the 
votes. I would like to quote a tell¬ 
tale figure that would clinch the ar¬ 
gument. There w'ere about 9()()0 
candidates for the Lok Sabha. It is 
estimated that nearly tw-o-lhirds of 
them were independents; nvmy of 
them hoped to gain through the 
sharp splitting of votes. Moreover, 
in some cases independents were 
persuaded to stay on in the battle in 
order to break the solid support 
which a rival was banking upon. 

All this was evidently for monetary 
or other similar considerations. Flec¬ 
tions should always be treated as a 
serious affair, as is the case in ad¬ 
vanced countries where the contests 
are mostly straight; at any rate, the 
number of independents is not 
large. In India, especially in the 
May 1991, poll the number of inde¬ 
pendents was overwhelming and 
thus rendered the exercise needless¬ 
ly cumbersome and a confusing af¬ 
fair. 

MrD I am afraid the argu¬ 
ments put forward by Mr C are 
wholly unconvincing. All talk of 
stability and sound progress be¬ 
came hollow in the context of the 
j/irlti of election manifestos and the 


I crowd of candidates. Every political 
; party's slogans were almost the 
I same; there were hardly any notice- 
I able differences in their policies and 
programmes. If there had been 
I fcwcr candidates, the contests 
i would have been more conclusive 
I because the winner could have 
! claimed majority support in the con¬ 
i' stituency. But in the context of the 
I triangular and multi-cornered con- 
I tests the winner had the supp)ort of 
only about one-third voters, in some 
j cases even less. Besides, there were 
; the numerous violations of the Elec- 
I tion Code issued by the Election 
' Commission. Even the authority of 
; the Commission was challenged by 
j a Union Minister. Several State 
I governments ordered mass trans- 
: fers of officials on the eve of the poll 
I in order to have "dependable" offi- 
; cials on duty in the sensitive con- 
! stituencies to enable them to carry 
i on malpractices, enable their subor¬ 
dinates to stuff pre-stamped votes 
m the ballot boxes. The Election 
; Commission took notice of these 
transfers but in most cases there 
j were no reversals of such orders. 

I The governments concerned ex- 
I plained the transfers and postings 
. by describing them as "routine". To 
cap it all, there were several 
' criminals in the fray—persons who 
have criminal records and against 
! whom cases have been pending in 
j the courts. The increasing 
; criminalisation of politics and 
' politicisation of criminals is a high- 
' ly disconcerting phenomenon that 
. has marred the elections. What sort 
I of democracy can the country ex¬ 
pect when the legislators have a 
; criminal record and have no charac- 
’ ter (some of them are bad rharac- 
* ters). The elections held in such 
! circumstances cannot be described 
j as clean, wholesome and decisive. 


KIND ATTENTION 
\ \ SUBSCRIBERS 

I ; While making any enquiry ; 
I I regarding your subscription, | 

i I please mention your subscrip- j 

I ; tion number. ! 

I I Without this it will not be j 
: possible to reply. ; 
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SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


Quantitative Aptitude 


FORMULAE AND USEFUL HINTS 

1. Vulgar and Decimal Fractions: The questions 
asked on this topic are generally those of simplification 
For simplifying the fractions remember the word 
'BODMAS' wherein B,0, D, M, A and S stand for brackets, 
of, division, multiplication, addition and subtraction 
respectively. Remove brackets first and then solve other 
operations one by one in the same order in which the 
corresponding letters occur in the word 'Bodmas'. The 
brackets arc [1( -)11. First remove the bar, then (), after that 
remove | 1 and lastly [ ]. 

In case of decimal fractions, it is generally advisable 
to convert them into rational fractions before starling with j 
the solution. I 


2. L.C.M. of two numbers x the G.C.M. of the same 
two numbers = Product of the two numbers. 


L.C.M. of vulgar fractions = 


LC.A/I. of Numerators 
G.C.M. of Denominators 


3. Profit and Loss: Remember the following for¬ 
mulae: 

(i) Profit =- S.P.—C.P. 

(it) Loss = C.P.—S.P. 

(iii) The profit or loss per cent is always counted 
on the C.P. 


(w) Profit7o 
(v) Loss% 
{vi) S.P. 
or 


(S.P -C.P.) X 100 
C.P. 

(C.P.-S.P.) X HIO 
C.P. 

C.P.x[U)0-H^rt//j%l 

ioo 

C.P. X1100-/OSS7.1 

"Too 


^ S.P. X100 ^ S.RxJOO 

(vti) L.i. - ioo+^'fl/H% "‘""loo-W/c 

4. Simple and Compound Interest: Remember the 
following formulae: [Here r stands for the rate per cent, t 
for time, P for Principal, A for Amount, S.l. for Simple 
Interest and C.l. for Compound Interest.] 

(a) Simple Interest: 


(0 S.I. 
00 A 


Pxrxt 
" 100 


(iiO P 


S. l. X 1(X) 
rxt 


Ov) t 


S .l. X 10 0 
rxP 


(v) r 


S./.xlOO 

txP 

{h) Compound Interest: 

(i) C.I. = Px[(l + ^J^^)'-ll 

(n)A =Px(l.^;/ 


(in) P = 




Ov) 


r-10tl|(p)!-I| 


(lO If r, A and P be given, then t can bo found by 
substituting the values of r, A and P in (n) or any of the 
above four results 


5. Bankruptcy: 


Dividend = 


Assets 

Liabilities 


6. Area: 

(a) Rectangle: 

(i) Area of Rectangle = Length xBreadth 
(//) Length of Rectangle = AreaBreadth 
(ill) Breadth of Rectangle* = Area + Length 
(iv) Perimeter of Rectangle = 2 (Length -i- Breadth) 

(b) Square: 

(/) Area of Square = side squared orsidexside 
(ii) lY'rimeter of St.]uare ^ side x4 

(lit) Side of Square - /"^Area 
(Area being given) 

(c) Area of the four walls of a room: 

Area of 4 walls - 2 (Length + Breadth) x Height 


Solve the following questions taking not more than 
90 seconds to solve each question. 

1. Ashok spends 1 /3 of his wealth in constructing a 
temple, 1 /2 of the remaining amount gives to his son. He 
is still left w'lth Rs 20,0(X) which he gives to his wife. Find 
out his total wealth. 

2. The population of a city presently is 2 lacs. If it 
increases by 10% per annum, what will be the populahon 
of that city after 3 years? 

3. A can do a work in 25 days and B in 30 days. Both 
started the work jointly. After 10 days A fell ill. How many 
days will B take to complete the work? 

4. A thief steals a motor car at b p.m. and drives it at 
the speed of 60 km per hour. The theft is discovered at 7 


A 
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.m. and the owner sets off in another car at 7^ km per 
OLir. When will he catch the thief? 

5. A shopman bought oranges at the rate of 7 for a 
rupee and sold them at a profit of 4(V;^ \ low many oran¬ 
ges would a customer get tor a rupee^ 

6 If Rs ‘5,600 amount to Ks 6,h78 in '5^ years, what 

will Rs 6,400 amount to in ^5 years at the same rate per cent 
simple interest? 

7. A Mall offers flowers in eaJi temple of the city 
equal to the number of temples in the city. The total 
number of fkiwers offered by him is 12%. Find out the 
total number ol temples in the cily 

8. The avc’rage weight ol 30 students of a class is 42 
kg. If the weight ot the teacher is added to it the average 
W'eight comi's to 4^ kg. Find out the weight of the teacher. 

riiere is a rectangular Held, the length of which is 
double ot its breadtli What will be the cost of wire fencing 
around it at tiu* rate ot Rs 3 per metre The area of the field 
is 288 st] metres 

10. Ramesh iind Siiresh started business by investing 
capital Rs 10,01)0 and 13,i)0() respectively. After 9 months 
Sanjay joins them by im esting Rs 2(),(X)(). At the end of the 
year there was profit ot Rs 9,000. What will be the share of 
each in profit 

11. A milkman stores milk m the containers having 
the capacit\' ot 28,33 and 49 litres. Find out the maximum 
capacity ot a pot which will measure milk in all the con¬ 
tainers in complete units. 

12. Find out the smallest number which can be 
dividix.1 by 21,25 and 35 it 3 is added to the same. 

13 A buys a house for Rs 1,00,000 and sells it to B at 
a prolit of lOS After some time B sells it back to A at a loss 
of 10' f Then, in the deal, A. 

(a) suffers neither loss nor gam 

(b) makes a profit of Rs 1000 

(c) makes a profit of Rs 11,000 

(d) makes a loss of Rs 1,0(X1 

14. A contractor undertakes to lay a road in 30 days 
and employ 15 men. After 24 days, he finds that only half 
of the road is made. How many extra men should he now 
employ so that he is able to complete the road in time? 

(a) 60 men (b) 45 men (c) 75 men 

(d) 80 mi’ll 

15. The monthly salaries of two persons are in the 
ratio 3-511 each receives an increment of Rs 20 in salary, 
the ratio is altered to 13 ■ 21. Their initial respective salaries 
are- 

fa) 120,223 (b) 120,200 (c) 240,450 

(d) 240,400 

16. Kamesh's father was 4 times as old as Ramesh 10 
years back. After 10 years, his age will be twice as that of 
Ramesh's age What is the present age of Ramesh? 

(a) 20yrs (b) 22 yrs (c) 26 yrs 

(d) 25 yrs 
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17. Krishna started a business with a capital of Rs 
18,000. 4 months later Suneeta joined with a capital of Rs 
24,000. At the end of the year, total profit earned was Rs 
5,1 (X). Suneeta's share in the profit was: 

(a) Rsl950 (b) Rs2350 (c) Rs2400 Id) Rs2100 

18. The average age of a family of 6 members is 25 
years. The average of the family after a 45-year-old mem¬ 
ber leaves, is: 

(a) 20 years (b) 21 years (c) 23 years 
(d) 22 years 

19. The average of first five multiples of 3 is; 

(a) 6 (b) 9 (c) 30 (d) 45 

20. A tram running at 30 m/second takes 30 seconds 
to cross a platform 600 m long. The length of the train in 
metrt^ is: 

(a) 120 (b) 150 (c) 200 (d) 3(X) 

21. A shopkeeper estimates his profit at 22-% of the 

cost price. If his sale in one week were of Rs 392, how 
much of this was his profit? 

(a) Rs72 (b) Rs70 (c) Rs 18.2 (d) Rs88.2 

22. If in 30 litres mixture of milk and water the ratio 
of milk and water is 7 : 3, find out the quantity of water to 
be mixed in order to make this ratio 3 : 7 

(a) 40 litres (b) 10 litres (c) 30 litres 
(d) 20 litres 

23. A tank is being filled at the rale ol 10% per hour. 

If, in the second hour, 8% of the water is emptied, what 
percentage of tank will be filled with water? 

(a) 20%. (b) 4%. (c) 19.2% (d) 17.66% 

24. 3,[%. of a man's income is taken in tax and 12l%. 

2 2 

of the remainder is saved. This leaves Rs 4053 to spend. 
What is his income? 

(a) RsSOOO (b) Rs4800 (c) Rs6408 
(d) Rs4500 

25. A grazes 10 sheep for 3 weeks, B grazes 15 sheep 
for 4 weeks in a field. How should they divide a rent for 
Rs 60? 

(a) 1:2 (b) 2 :3 (c) 3 ; 2 (d) 2 : I 

26. A motor car does a journey in 10 hours, the first 
half at 21 km per hour and the rest at 24 km per hour. Find 
the distance. 

(a) 200 km (b) 220 km (c) 224 km 
(d) 300 km 

27. What is the principal amount which earns Rs 132 
as compound interest for sexrond year with 10%? interest 
per annum? 

(a) Rsl200 (b) Rs 1000 (c) Rs 12,000 
(d) Rsl320 (e) None of these 

28. Kisan and Nandan started a firm. Kisan's invest¬ 
ment was twice that of the investment of Nandan and the 
period of invc'stment was two times the period of Nandan. 

If Nandan got Rs 4,000 as profit for his investment, what 
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was their total profit if distribution of profit is dividtxi 
according to the peritKl and amount? 

(a) Rs 24,000 (b) Rs 16,000 (c) Rs 28,000 

(d) Rs 20,000 (e) None of these 


29. ^th of Nikhil's money is equal to ^th of Yogesh's 

money. If both together have Rs 600, what is the difference 
between their amount? 


! 


(a) 240 (b) 360 (c) 50 (d) 120 

(e) None of these 

30. f-ive years ago the average age of V and Q was 15. 
Average age of I^, Q and R today is 20 years I low old R 
will be after 15 years? 

(a) 35 (b) 40 (c) 45 (d) 50 

(o) None of these 

31. Which of the following is the same as 36 x 3.6^ 

(a) (30 X 3) + (6 X 0.6) 

(b) (30 X 3.6) + (6 X 3.6) 

(c) (30 4 6) f (3 f- 0.6) X 36 

(d) 30x36 + 3.6x6 

(e) None of tliese 

32. The area of the rectangle is thrice that of a square 
Length of the rectangle is 40 cm and breadth of the rec- 

3 

tangle is ^ times that of the side of the square What is the 
side of the square m cm^ 

(a) 60 (b) 20 (c) 30 (d) 15 

(e) None of these 

33. Which number should replace both the question 

, . 196 ? 

marks in ■ ^ , 

^ 16 

(a) 56 (b) '2.25 (c) 28 (d) 24 

(e) None of these 

34. by how much is four-filth of 70 lesser than five- 
seventh of 112? 


(a) 42 (b) 2 (c) 24 (d) 40 

(e) None of these 

35. A journalist travelled 1200 km by air which 

2 

formed ^ of his trip. The remaining part of his trip was 

one-third of the whole trip by car and the rest by train. The 
distance travelled by tram is: 

(a) 220 km (b) 8(K) km (c) 1600 km 

(d) 1800 km 

36 In an examination a student w^as asked to find 

3 3 - . 

,, of a certain number. By mistake, he found , of it His 
14 ^4 

answer was 150 more than the correct answer. The given 

number is: 

(a) 290 (b) 280 (c) 240 (d) 180 

37. 600 is 25% of : 

(a) 120 (b) 150 (c) 24CX) (d) 24000 

38. 5% of 10% of Rs 175 is: 
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(a) 0.875 (b) 0.5(J (c) 8 75 (d) 17.5 

39. A's income is 25% more than B's income. I he % of 
B's income in terms of A's income is: 

(a) 75%- (b) 80‘/r (c) 90% (d) 125% 

40 The numbcT .05 is how many per cent of 20? 

(a) 1.5 (b) .025 (c) .25 (d) 2 5 

41. If X is 90% of y, what per cent of x is y? 

(a) 101%. (b) 190% (c) 90% (d) lll.r^. 

42. A number exceeds by 40 when addt'd by 20''( of 
itsi'lf. The number is- 


(a) 100 (b) 60 (c) 80 (d) 320 

43. 5 out ot 2250 parts of the earth is sulphur. What is 
the percentage ot sulphur in the earth? 


11 2 
(a) ' * % (b) 


50 ' 9 ' 45 "' 

44. Which number is 60'’^f less than 80? 


(a) 48 


(b) 42 

(c) 32 

45 

■ 4 ■ 

t' , , ,11 + || ( c- 

the value ul 

/ ( 

(a) 7 


(b) 2 

(c) i 


45 
(d) 12 


46 It the ratio of the two squares is 9 1, the ratio ot 

their perimeters is. 

(a) 9 1 (b) 3-4 (c) 3. I (d) I 3 

47. It the value of is. 
b 2 a-b 


(a) -.5 (b) ’ (c) 2 (d) 

48. If 16% ot 40^1 of a number is 8, the number is 

(a) 200 (b) 225 (c) 125 (d) 320 

49 . A man purchased a bag ot rice containing 70 kg 
for Rs 175 He sold it at the rale of Rs 2.75 per kg Find the 
profit or loss%. 

(a) lO^'f protit (b) 10%^ loss (c) 12 5% profit 
(d) 12.5% loss 

50. By selling a cow for Rs 918, a dealer g».>t 12^^v 
profit. The cost price of cow was. 

(a) Rs800 (b) Rs8l6 (c) Rs 830 Id) Rs 848 

51. A wholesaler sells 30 pens U>r the price ot 27 pens 
to a retailer. The retailer sells the pens at their marked 
price The protit tor the retailer is 

(a) 1I':{ (b) uy; lo) (d) 

52 A dishonest shopkeeper prolesses to sell pulses, 
at the cost price. But he uses a false weight ot 950 gm tor a 
kg. His gain is: 

(a) 6% (b) 5.26% (c) 5% (d) ()5%' 

53 The ratio of chickens to pigs to horses on a tarm is 
10 : 2 : 3. If there are 120 chickens on the farm, then the 
number ot horses on the farm will be: 

(a) 180 (b) 36 (c) 24 (d) 3 
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54. A sum of money yields at compound interest Rs 
200 and Rs 220 at the end of first and second year respec¬ 
tively. The rate % is; 

(a) 20 (b) 15 (c) 10 (d) 5 

55. The simple interest on a certain sum for 3 years at 
4% per annum is Rs 48. The principal is: 

(a) Rs550 (b) Rs5(X) (c) Rs450 (d) Rs400 

56. A shopkeeper increased the price of an article first 
by 25% and then by 20%. What is the total percentage of 
increase? 

(a) 40 (b) 45 (c) 50 (d) 55 

57. If a sum of Rs 1600 gives a simple interest of Rs 
252 in two years and 3 months, then the rate of interest is: 

(a) 5^% per annum (b) 8% per annum 

(c) 7% per annum (d) 6% per annum 

58. What IS the compound interest of Rs 4000 for 2 
years at the rate of 10% per annum? 

(a) 480 (b) 800 (c) 820 (d) 840 

59. In what time will Rs 72 become Rs 81 at 6“% per 

annum simple interest? 

(a) 1 year 6 months (b) 2 years 

(c) 2 years 3 months (d) 2 years 6 months 

60. If 5 men can do a piece of work in 6 days and 10 
women can do it in 5 days, in how many days can 3 men 
and 5 women do the same piece of work? 

(a) 3 days (b) 6 days (c) 5 days 

(d) 4 days 

61. A works twice as fast as B. If B can complete a 
piece of work independently in 12 days, find in how many 
days A and B together can complete the work? 

(a) 18 days (b) 4 days (c) 6 days 

(d) 8 days 

62. If 24 men can do a piece of work in 27 days 
working 7 hours per day, in how many days can 14 men 
do it working at the rate of 9 hours per day? 

(a) 28 days (b) 30 days (c) 32 days 

(d) 36 days 

63. A and B can together do a piece of work in 15 
days. B alone can do it in 20 days. In how many days can 
Ado it alone? 

(a) 60 days (b) 45 days (c) 40 days 

(d) 30 days 

64. A train moving with a speed of 40 km per hour 
takes 2 hours 6 minutes more to cover a certain distance 
than a train moving at 96 km per hour. What is the dis¬ 
tance? 

(a) 117.6 km (b) 154 km (c) 124 km 

(d) 144 km 

65. A train runs at 45 km/hr. How far does it go in 6 
seconds? 

(a) 72 metres (b) 60 metres (c) 75 metres 

(d) 70 metres 


_ SPE CIAL SUPP LEMENT 

66. In a test a batch of 60 students made an average 
score of 55 runs and another batch of 40 made it only 45. 
What is the overall average score? 

(a) 55 runs (b) 50 runs (c) 51 runs 

(d) 45 runs 

67. If a train running at 72 km/hr crosses a coconut 
tree standing by the side of the track in 7 seconds, the 
length of the train is: 

(aVl04m (b) 140 m (c) 504 m (d) 540 m 

68. A man buys a TV. set which is listed for Rs 18,000 
at a 10% discount. He gets a further discount of 2% on the 
balance because he pays cash. The amount he actually 
paid for the set is: 

(a) Rs 16,526 (b) Rs 16,200 (c) Rs 15,876 

(d) Rs 15,840 

69. A person marks his goods 20% higher than the 
cost price and allows a discount of 5%. The percentage of 
his profit is: 

(a) 15% (b) 20% (c) 5% (d) 14% 

70. Alok bought a transistor at 25% discount on its 
original price. He sold it with 40% increase on the price he 
bought for. The new sale price is by what per cent more of 
the original price? 

(a) 12 5 (b) 5.0 (c) 4.0 (d) 3.0 

(e) None of these 

71. A number exceeds its three-fifth by 14. What is the 
number? 

(a) 23 ’ (b) 70 (c) 35 (d) 40 

(e) None of these 

72. One third of a number is 13. What will be 40% of 
that number? 

(a) 15.6 (b) 20.8 (c) 14.4 (d) 18.6 

(e) None of these 

73. The average age of 30 boys in VI class is 16. If the 
teacher's age is included, the average increases by one. 
What is the teacher's age? 

(a) 37 years (b) 30 years (c) 47 years 

(d) 57 years (e) None of these 

74. Six years ago the ratio of the ages of Kamal and 
Suresh was 6 : 5, four years hence the ratio of their ages 
will be 11 :10. What is Suresh's age at present? 

(a) 20 years (b) 18 years (c) 16 years 

(d) cannot be determined 

(e) None of these 

75. The average of the ages of A, B and C is 20 years. 

If the average of the ages of B and C is 22 years, what is the 
age of A in years? 

(a) 21 (b) 16 (c) 18 (d) 22 

(e) None of these 

76. If only the length of a rectangular field is in¬ 
creased by fifty per cent, by what per cent will its area be 
increased? 

(a) 20 (b) 25 (c) 30 
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(d) cannot be determined as the breadth is not ! 
known 

I 

(e) None of these 

77. A shopkeeper bought 30 kg of rice at the rate of Rs | 
7.00 per kg and 20 kg of rice at the rate of Rs 7.75 per kg. 
He mixed the two and sold the mixture at the rate of Rs ; 
7.50 per kg. What was his gain/loss in the transaction? | 

(a) Rs 10 00 gam (b) Rs 10.00 loss 

(c) Rs 27 50 gain (d) Rs 27.50 loss I 

(e) None of these 1 

78. Kubal spent Rs 33,(K)0 in buying raw materials, Rs . 
4(),(XX) in buying machinery and 20 per cent of the total ! 
amount he had as cash with him. What was the total 
amount? 

(a) Rs 90,1X10 (b) Rs 80,000 (c) Rs 85,750 i 

(d) Rs 93,750 (e) None of these 

79. '['he simple interest earned on a sum of money 
after 10 years at the rate of 57^ per annum was half of the 
sum. What was the sum? 

(a) Rs l0,tXXl (b) Rs20,0(Xl (c) Rs 12,000 

(d) Data inadequate 

(e) None of these 

80. If three-ft)Lirths of a number is 27, what will ap- ■ 
proximately one-seventh of that number be? 

(a) 7 (b) 5 (c) 10 (d) 9 

(e) 3 ; 

81. If the price of six toys is Rs264.37, what will be the 
approximate price of five toys? 

(a) Rs IbO.OO (b) Rs2CX)00 (c) Rs 240.1X1 

(d) Rs220.(Xl (e) Rs 140.(X) 

82. 12 men complete a work m 18 days. Six days after 
they had started w'orking, four more men joined them 
How many days will all of them take to complete the I 
remaining work? 

(a) 10 (b) 12 (c) 15 (d) 9 

(e) None of these 

83. A started a business investing Rs 35,000. After six 
months B joined him with a capital of Rs 60,(X'0 At the end ; 
of the year the total profit was Rs 26,0(X1. What will be the 
difference between the share of profits of A and B? 

(a) Rs 1,000 (b) Rs 2,000 (c) Rs 1,500 

(d) Rs 3,000 (e) None of these 

84. One-third of a two-digit number exceeds its one- , 
fourth by 8. What is the sum of the digits of the number? 

(a) 20 (b) 15 (c) 6 (d) 13 

(e) None of these 

85. A boat takes four hours for travelling 
downstream from A to B and coming back to A upstream 

If the velocity of the stream is 2 km per hour and the speed , 
of the boat in still water is 4 km per hour, what is the 
distance between A and B^ 

(a) 6 km (b) 8 km (c) 4 km (d) 9 km | 

(e) None of these 

86. A 70 cm long wire is to be cut into two pieces such ' 


SPeCIAL SUPPLEMENT 


that one piece will bt' ^ as long as the other. How many 

centimetres will the shorter pic\:e be? 

(a) 28 (b) 20 (c) 14 (d) 10 

(e) None of these 

87. A sum of money is divided among three persons 
in the ratio 4.69. If the largest share is Rs 1000 more than 
the smallest share, what is the total sum? 

(a) Rs4,0(X) (b) Rs 9,500 (c) Rs 3,6(X} 

(d) Rs 3,800 (e) None of these 

88 . At the end of three years what will approximately 
be the compound interest on Rs 10,105 at the rate of 10% 
per annum^ 

(a) Rs45lK) (b) Rs 3000 (c) Rs3300 

(d) Rs3600 (e) Rs4600 

89. The decimal equivalent of 1 ^ is 

^ 1(K) 

(a) 0.13 (b) 1.3 (c) 1 03 (d) 1 003 

(e) None of these 

90. The number 5(X)5 can be expressed into its prime 
factor as: 


(a) 11 X 13x35 (b) 5x77x 13 

(c) 5x7 X 11 X 13 (d) 5x 7x 143 

(e) None of these 

91. A rough estimate ol 28 77 x 12 11 is: 

(a) 350 (b) 336 (c) 351 (d) 348 

(e) None of these 

92. ThellCFand LCM of two numbers are 12and 144 
respectively If one of the number is 36, the other number 

IS. 

(a) 4 (b) 48 (c) 72 (d) 432 

(e) None of these 

93. The value of (4')^-=- (4^)^ is- 

(a) 4’’ (b) 4" (c) (d) 4*’ 

(e) None of these 

94. I'he missing figure in 258*4 if it is to be divided by 

9 IS ^ 

(a) 1 (b) 6 (c) 7 (d) 8 

(e) None of these 

95. The greatest 4-digit number exactly divisible by 

88 is: 


(a) 8888 (h) 9768 (c) 9^)44 

(d) 9988 (e) None t't these 

96 T5e value ol |2- 3(2-3)-1) f 1 is. 

(a) 5 (b) -5 (c) ’ (d) 

(e) None of these 

97. A boy was asked to multiplv a number by 


5 

7' 


Instead he divided the number by 


24 


more than what he should have 


and got the answer 
got if he had miilti- 
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plied the number by ^ The number is 

(a) 5 (b) 7 (e) 17 (d) 24 

(e) None of these 

1 4 

98. The mean proportion of and is: 


(a) 

(e) 

99. 

(a) 

(c) 

100 

(a) 

(e) 


(e) 10 


(d) 100 


' (b)' 

10 IIHI 

None of these _ 

The value ol \ for which ^1-*- - 1+ is: 

144 12 

1 (h) S (c) 12 (d) 13 

None oI these 

11 what IS the value of expression 


3 3 

None of these 


(c) 1 


(d) 1, 


101 . The deLiinal Iraition 
nearest leiUlis is 


2.45x3.05 

9.9 


correct to the 


(a) Oh (b) O.S (c) 0.7 (d) 0.9 

(e) None ol these 

1 02 The difterence betwtvn the greatest number and 
the smallest number formed by using the digits 0,1,2 and 
3 (without repetition of digits) is: 

(a) 1980 (b) 2178 (c) 2187 (d) 3087 

(e) None of these 

103 If Rs 4tK) becomes Rs 480 m 4 years, then the rate 
of simple interest per annum is; 

(a) 5'i (b) 8^'/ (c) 122 % (d) 20% 

(e) None of these 

104 A tan has bought for Rs 650 and sold for Rs 585. 
The loss percentage is. 

(a) 10.5V. (b) lOV (c) 12% (d) 11% 

(e) None of these 

105. The value of 57. + 0.87 + 5.7% -h 54% is: 


(a) 65 57 (b) 667 (c) 66.5%. (d) 67.5% 

(e) None of these 

106 The compound interest on Rs 240 for 2 years at 
47 per annum is 

(a) Rsl9 20 (b) Rs 19.58 (c) Rs 19.18 

(d) Rs 9.60 (e) None of these 

107 Tile cost price of 20 articles is the same as selling 
price of 15 articles. The profit per cent in the transaction is: 

(cl) 23% (b) 30'{ (c) 33^% (d) 50 

(e) None of these 

108 A fruit staler sells 5 mangoes for the cost price of 
six He gets: 


SPECIAL SUPPIIMENT 


(a) a profit ol 16^% (b) a profit of 20% 

(c) a lo.ss of 16^^^. (d) a loss of 207i 

(e) None of these 

109. An ore contains 15%> of copper. To get 72 kg of 
copper, the quantity of ore ret]uirc'd is: 

(a) 720 kg (b) 600 kg (c) 480 kg (d) 450 kg 

(e) None of these 

110. Raj and Ram are partners in a business. Raj in¬ 
vests Rs 5,000 for 5 months and Ram invests Rs 6,000 for 
6 months. If the profit is Rs 610, then Ram's share in the 
profit is: 

(a) Rs250 (b) Rs3f)0 (c) Rs 520 (d) Rs 630 

(e) None of these 

111. On retirement a person gets Rs 1.53 lakh as his 
provident fund amount which he inv'esls in fixed deposit 
at 20%.. flis monthly income from this investment is: 

(a) Rs 2,250 (b) Rs 2,500 (c) Rs 2,550 

(d) Rs 2,600 (e) None of these 

112. The difference between compound interest and 
simple interest on a certain sum of money in 2 years at 47. 
is Rs 50. The pnncipal is: 

(a) Rs 20,400 (b) Rs 31,250 (c) Rs 25,000 

(d) Rs 1,00,000 (e) None of these 

113. The average consumption of petrol for a car for 
five months is 96 litres and for the next seven months is 
120 litres. The average monthly consumption of petrol is: 

(a) 100 litres (b) 105 litres (c) 110 litres 

(d) 115 litres (e) None of these 

114. The average weight of 35 students in a class is 35 
kg. If the teacher is also included, the average weight 
increases to 36 kg. The weight of the teacher is: 

(a) 35 kg (b) 36 kg (c)70kg (d) 71 kg 

(e) None of these 

115. Three years ago the average age of a family of 5 
members was 17 years. A baby having been born the 
average of the family is the same today. The age of the 
baby is: 

(a) 5 years (b) 6 years (c) 2 years 

(d) 3 years (e) None of these 

116. The average of 11 numbers is 10.9. If the average 
of first six is 10.5 and that of last six is 11.4, the middle 
(sixth) number is: 

(a) 11.5 (b) 11.4 (c) 11.3 (d) 11.0 

(e) None of these 

117. The rate of interest per cent at which Rs 1200 
amount to Rs 1323 in two years, when interest is com¬ 
pounded annually is equal to: 

(a) 5% (b) 10% (c) 18% (d) 4% 

118. The average of first ten prime numbers is: 

(a) 12.5 (b) 12.9 (c) 13.2 (d) 12.0 

119. A teacher wants to line up his students in equal 
rows and columns. If there are 1521 students, how many 
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studcMits should be in the first rov/? j 

(a) 39 (b) 29 (c) 41 (d) 19 

V2--1 

120. The square root ot correct to 3 places of 
decimals is' 

(a) 0 414 (b) 0 312 (c) 0 612 (d) 0712 

121 Find the least number which must be sublracteii 
trom 933()() so that the resulting number is a perfect 
square. 

(a) 19 (b) 29 (c) 119 Ul) 3.9 

122. Ciold is 19 times as heavy as water and copper is 
9 times as heavy as water. We want a mixture of these two 
metals that is 12 times as heavy as water The ratio in 
which they must be mixed is: 

(a) 7 3 (b) 3:7 (c) 9- 19 (d) 19.9 

123 It a sum is divided between A and 0 such that 3 
limes A's share is the same as 2 times B\ share, what part 
ot the sum is A's share? 

^321 

(a) (b) ^ (c) ^ (d) * 

124 The ratio of the number of teachers to the num¬ 
ber of pupils is I : 23. If 36 more pupils join, the ratio 
becomes 1 . 2S. The number of teachers in the school is: 

(a) 300 (b) 36 (c) 12 (d) 8 

125. If the .salaries ot A and B are in the ratio 1: 2 and : 

the salaries of A and C are in the ratio 2:3, then the salaries j 
of C and B are in the ratio of: | 

(a) 1:3 (b) 3:1 (c) 3:4 (d) 4:3 ! 

126. The ratio of the number of boys and girls in a I 
school is 3 : 2. 207o of the boys and 25% of the girls are | 
scholarship holders. The percentage of the school stu- ; 
dents who are NOT scholarship holders is: 

(a) 55 (b) 70 (c) 77 (d) 78 

127 The average marks of 12 students was calculateii 
as 40. It was later found out that marks of one student had ! 
been entered as 42 instead of 54 and of another as 74 i 
instead of 50. The correct average is: | 

(a) 39 (b) 40 (c) 41 (d) \3 

128. Rs 750 are distributed among A, B and C such i 
that A's share ; B's share = 2:3 and B's share: C's share = 

6 : 5. The share of A is: 


131. The ratio of I lie numlx*r of girls in a class is 5 : 7. 
When 24 more boys enter, the' ratio is reversed How' many 
girls are there in the class? 

(a) 42 (b) .35 (c) 32 (d) 25 

132. A mixture of 25 litres contains wine and water in 
the ratio 3 ■ 2 I low much water should be added to the 
mixture to have wine and water in t^qual ratio? 

(a) 10 Itrs (b) 5 Itrs (c) I51trs (d) 12^ Itrs 

133 The average w'eight of a class of 15 students is 32 
kg What IS the avx^rage weight of another class of 20 
stLulents, if the average weight of both the classes is 28 kg. 

(a) 30 kg (b) 25 kg (c) 24 kg (d) 20 kg 

134 The av'erage monthly income of a group of 10 
persons is Rs 1450. One member of the group with month¬ 
ly income of Rs 4.50 dies and another member m the group 
gets an increase in salary ot Rs 98 pei month The average 
monthly income of the group now is 

(a) Rs 1009.80 (b) Rs 1110 SO (c) Rs 1120.80 

(d) Rslll2 

135. The average marks ol 7 students is . When a 
student joined this group, the av erage is im reased to 487c. 
The marks of the student who joined is 

(a) 85% (b) 78'y (c) 947 (d) 907 

The questions given below are to be solved very 
quickly. Time limit is 30 seconds for each. 

136. 588 + 4522 + 692 - ^ 


(a) 4692 (b) 5802 {<) 3h^)2 (d) 5702 

(e) None of these 

137. 320x42+ 15 = ? 

(a) 896 (b) 7260 (c) 4950 (d) 118 

(e) None of these 

138. 162.498-?= 69.3 4 75 

(a) 93.198 (b) 87.498 (c) 144.30 

(d) 18.198 (e) None ot these 

139. 75%of480-^x 15 


(a) 1.32 (b) 24 

(e) None of these 


140. 


vl21 45 13 

X ---- X 

11 \169 \225 


(c) 18 


(d) 270 


(a) Rsl50 (b) Rsl75 (c) Rs 200 (d) Rs 250 

129. A and B are sharing in a firm in the ratio 5 : 3. C 

is admitted to the partnership and is given ^ share which 

he gains equally from A and B. The profit sharing ratio of 
A, B and C is: 

(a) 5 : 3 : 4 (b) 4 : 2 : 2 (c) 2 : 1 . I 

(d) 1:1:2 

130. The prices of black-and-white T.V. set and a 
colour T.V. set are in the ratio 3 : 8 and total price of both 
is Rs 12,100. The difference in their prices is- 

(a) Rs6600 (b) Rs6050 (c) Rs5500 

(d) Rs5100 


(a) 35.96 (b) 10 83 (c) 3 (d) 5.36 

(e) None ot these 

11 12 

141 4 * + 3 ' ^ 2 ., ■ 1 .^: 

^ 2 h .1 .-> 

(.1) .7 (h) i: (c) 4i id) 4* 

-> 1 r> h 

(e) N'liiu’ of tliL’so 

142 Which of Iho following fractuMis .nv in ascend¬ 
ing order. 


(a) 


II \t> lb 
14' 1'^' 21 


lb 11 1 
l‘>' 14' 21 


lb 11 16 
21' 14' 19 
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(d) 

143. 
(a) 

(e) 

144. 

(a) 

(e) 

145. 

(a) 

(e) 

146. 

(a) 

(e) 

147. 

(a) 

(e) 

148. 

(a) 

(e) 

149. 

(a) 

(e) 

150. 

(a) 

(e) 

151. 
(a) 
(e) 

152. 
(a) 
(e) 

153. 
(a) 

154. 
(a) 

155. 
(a) 

156. 
(a) 


(e) N(inr of these 


16 16 11 
21' 14' 19 
If 2805 + 2.55 = not), 28 05 4 25.5 


1.01 (b) 0.11 

None of these 
(84+36)x(846) ^ 
(llxllH19x3)"’ 
15 (b) 26.25 

None of these 
2592 

'V? 

8 (b) 144 

None of these 
20 17 112 , 

13^ 4 ^ 119 " ■ 


324 


= 410 


20 ,,, 560 

13 13 

None of these 
(25x8Hlbx5) 

224 = 56 
30 (b) 20 

None of these 

8-J%of600 = ? 

68 (b) 48 

None of these 
9840 

Vf 

24 (b) 576 

None of these 
12^22 ^ , 

"38+12 

5 (b) 2 

None of these 
38.5 + 55 = ? 

.07 (b) 0.9 

None of these 
152 + 5x0.2 = ? 
6.08 (b) 60.4 

None of these 
7 X 3 X 0.21 = ? 

441 (b) 100 

1000 + 50 + 0.50 = ? 
20 (b) 10 

3 12 

2 + A ^ ^ ? 

4 4 4 ■ 


(b) 


3 
2 

128 . 96 ^ , 
f " 24 ‘ 

0.125 (b) 8 


(c) 11 


(c) 90 


(c) 18 


80 

13 


(c) 180 

(c) 72 

(c) 48 

(c) 3 

(c) 0.7 

(c) 15.2 

(c) 4.41 
(0 70 


(0 


(d) 1.1 


(d) 20 


(d) 64 


(d) 


16 

91 


(c) 4 


(d) 250 

(d) 50 

(d) 205 

(d) 200 

(d) 0.6 

(d) 30.4 

(d) 44.1 
(d) 40 

(d)^ 

(d) 16 


157. 
(a) 

158. 
(a) 

159. 

(a) 

160. 

(a) 

161 . 

(a) 

162. 

(a) 

163. 

(a) 

164. 

(a) 

165. 
(a) 

166. 

(a) 

(d) 

167. 


- 7 


= 150 

(b) 1 53 


27.67x2-5.34 
2x11.37+2.26 ■ 

50 (b) 125 

V?‘ 

0.15 
1.5 

49.6-49 ^ ^ 
’8.4-fi).7 

0.005 (b) 0.05 

»2 ’6 
?x24 = 40x 15 

600 (b) 25 

309+10.3+170 _ , 

lo^.m.i "■ 

51 (b) 1 

7 


(c) 2 


(d) 2.43 


(c) 506.25 (d) 1000 


(c) 0.5 


(c) 9 


1 


(0 


2 

624 


(c) 2 


15 4 9 

3 ^ 5 ' 2 


(b) 18 


(c) 


68 X 2 ! X 2 X ,^^ = ? 

2 17 

10 (b) 2 (c) 

7.83 - 2.,56 - 3.79 = ? 

1.48 (b) 10.48 (c) 

1253.60-(9)^x9 = ? 

514.60 (b) 524.60 

534.60 
18x6x6 _, 

1.80 ■ 


309 

30 


20 

14.80 


(0 


(d) 0.02 

(d) 9 

(d) 2.67 

(d) 10 

(d) 4 

(d) 200 
(d) 1.048 
514.64 


(a) 36 

(b) 3.6 

(c) 360 

(d) 3600 

168. 13.5 + 

.27 = ? 



(a) .05 

160 = 

(b) 50 

1.5 

(c) .500 

(d) 5 

(a) 240 

(b) 57600 

(c) 2400 

(d) 5760 

170. 40% of 105 = ? 



(a) 66? 

(b) 33 I- 

(c) 42 

(d) 12^ 

171. 75%of96 = ?xl2 



(a) 72 

(b) 6 

(c) 12 

(d) 96 

172. ?% of 108 = 72 



(a) 12^% 

(b) 10-2% 

(c) 33^% 

(d) 66?% 

II 



(a) 16 

(b) 19 

(c) 34 

(d) 14 
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174. (0.03)-’=? 

(a) 0.000027 (b) 0.27 (c) 0.027 

(d) 0.9 

175 ■24>^24-.23x23 

” 47 


(a) .0001 (b) .01 

176. (.06)^ + (.02)^ = ? 


(a) 

177. 


(a) 12 


.040 

Vf.2i 

0.1 r 
1 


3 


(b) .004 
0.12 
V.odsT 

3 

4 


= 7 


(b) 


178. 


4 0^10x2 

46-5-2x10 


(a) 1 



(0 .47 
(c) .400 


(c) V; 


(c) 0 


(d) .0003 
(d) .0004 


(d) 11; 


(d) 


1 

100 


(e) None of these 

179. If 10 100 = 0.001, then 100 +1000 = ? 


(a) 0.001 (b) .0001 (c) 10 (d) 0.1 

(e) None of these 

180. 22-i-1-7 = ? 

o 4 


(a) 211 (b) 227 (c) 22 ^ (d) 227 

8 4 8 4 

(e) None of these 

181. (242-1 7)2-(7x5)2 = ? 

(a) 65200 (b) 54300 (c) 49400 

(d) 44900 (e) None of these 

182. 44x7 = 625-53 

(a) 11 (b) 13 (c) 15 (d) 17 

(e) None of these 

183. 40832-? = 39053 

(a) 1779 (b) 1879 (c) 1869 (d) 1789 

(e) None of these 

184. (3)"-(-(2)^-f 2 X .25 = ? 

(a) 79.5 ' (b) 69.5 (c) 97.5 (d) 96.5 

(e) None of these 

185. 7 x 303.5 = 184983.25 


(a) 609.5 (b) 509.5 (c) 569.5 

(e) None of these 

186. 1.015-1-0.05 x 40 = ? 

(a) 612 (b) 712 (c) 812 

(e) None of these 

187. 2.08-(0.5)^ = 7 

(a) 4.38 (b) 3.46 (c) 2.78 

(c) None of these 

188. of 200 X 25.5 = 7 

ZD 

(a) 102 (b) 201 (c) 184 

(e) None of these 


(d) 659.5 

(d) 622 

(d) 1.83 

(d) 204 


SPEC/AL SUPPLEMENT 

— ^ --1^5 * I* r-MN, V . Jw 


189. 
(a) 
(e) 

190. 

(a) 

(e) 

191. 


(a) 

(c) 

192. 
(a) 
(e) 

193. 


(a) 

(e) 

194. 

(a) 

(e) 

195. 

(a) 

(e) 

196. 

(a) 

(e) 

197. 
(a) 
(e) 

198. 

(a) 

(e) 

199. 

(a) 

(e) 

200 . 
(a) 
(e) 

201 . 

marks in 

(a) 

(e) 

202. 


36 : 60 :: 15 ; 7 

25 (b) 35 (c) 27 

None of these 
(19)^x^^44T = 7 
8379 (b) 7581 (c) 378 

None of these 
8x14-3x6 
3xl5-hlx3 

Z '^> 

None of these 
5% of 5''A of X = 3; X = 7 


- 7 


96 

48 


1200 (b) 800 

None of these 
20 17 112 , 

13 4 ^ 119 ^ • 


(c) 75 


20 ^ 780 

13 O'* 13 

None of these 
10 12 , 

3 ^5 ^-=25 


(c) 


80 

13 




(b) 6 


(c) 3.; 


None of these 

>/6M=? 

2.0 (b) 0.2 (c) 12 

None of these 

V? 

n=" 

121 (b) 12.1 (c) 146.41 

None of the^e 

2.805-I-25.5 = 7 

1.01 (b) 0.11 (c) 11 

None of tliese 

( 25x8)-(1 6x5) _ , 

224-r56 “ ■■ 

30 (b) 20 (c) 120 

None of these 
M.48-r^ ^ , 

40-39.6 

3.2 (b) 6.4 (c) 32 

None of these 
22.675-7 = 15.6 + 7 

7.075 (b) 0.075 (c) 6.375 

None of these 

Which number should replace both 
7 _% 

54 " 1 

72 (b) 27 (c) 36 

None of these 
75% of 36 = 7 


(d) 18 

(d) 159201 


(d) 


97 

48 


(d) 3(X) 


(d) 


16 

91 


(d) 3 ! 

(d) 0.02 

(d) 11 

(d) 1.1 

(d) 240 

(d) 16 

(d) 22.512 
the question 

(d) 63 
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(a) 0.27 (b) 27 

(e) None of these 
203. 1.05 +0.35-? 

(a) 0.003 (b) 0.030 

(e) None of these 


(c) 48 


(d) 2700 


(c) 30.000 (d) 3.000 


7 7 9 


1, which of the following should 
be in place of the asterisk? 


(c) 3 


13 


24 


(i\ 

W) 24 


(a) 2 (b) 5 

(e) None of these 

205. If 9/42-7,259 = 2,283, which of the following 


digits should be in place of the asterisk? 

(a) 2 (b) 6 (c) 7 

(e) None of these 
206 532 + 3,536 + 1,434 + 67 - ? 

(a) 4,469 (b) 5,469 (c) 5,569 

(e) None of these 

20_, 

67 ■ 

(a) 0.125 (b) 12.5 

(e) None of these 
208. (37.5-0.38)+0.04 
(a) 9.28 (b) 92.8 

(e) None of these 


207. 


5 200 

4 ^ 67 


(c) 125 


209. 45 + 15+- = ? 

(a; 3.75 (b) 3.50 

(e) None of these 

210 = 7 

■ 72-14x5 


(c) 3.80 


(a) 


2 'W 2I0 

(e) None of these 
Vl44 


(c) 


15 


211 . - 


^ -x0.07 = ? 


(a) 140 (b) 14 

(e) None of these 

212. Vl33^4 + V25x4 = ? 

(a) 17 (b) Vl49 

(e) None of these 

213. (.228 + 0.04) = ? 

(a) 57 (b) 5.7 

(e) None of these 


(0 70 


214. 


6 3 4 , 

5 '^ 4‘^5 ■ 


/ ^ 11 /u. 11 

<>> 4 IW 

(e) None of these 
215. ^^6^ + 0.5 = ? 

(a) 1250 (b) 125 

(e) None of these 


, , 13 
20 


(c) 50 


(d) 9 


(d) 5,579 


(d) 1250 


(d) 5 


(d) 1 


(c) 0.140 (d) 1.40 


(d) 28 


(c) 0.057 (d) 0.57 


(d) -- 
' ^ 10 


(d) 35.35 


(c) 916.75 (d) 928.0 


216. 

(a) 

(e) 

217. 

(a) 

(e) 

218. 
(a) 
(e) 

219. 

(a) 

(e) 

220 . 

(a) 

(e) 

221 . 

(a) 

(e) 

222 . 

(a) 

(e) 

223. 
(a) 
(e) 

224. 
(a) 
(e) 

225. 
(a) 
(e) 

226. 

(a) 

(e) 

227. 
(a) 
(e) 

228. 

(a) 

(e) 

229. 
(a) 
(e) 

230. 


SPEC/AL SUPPLEMEI\ 


4x9xVl296 = ? 
46656 (b) 216 

None ot these 
185x36 , 

20 " ■ 

232 (b) 333 

None of these 
(23 X 0 5 x4)^ = ? 
46 (b) 529 

None of these 


16.7 


X 0 169 = ? 


169 

1.67 (b) 0.00167 

None of these 


27 (b) 81 

None of these 
6036.87 + 17 = ? 

.355.11 (b) 355.10 

None of these 
? 45 

20 " ? 

25 (b) 30 

None of these 
3069 + ? + 2935 = 7809 
1765 (b) 1795 

None of these 
5789-2936 + 1089 = ? 

2942 (b) 3942 

None of these 
4552 + ? + 2332 = 7682 
798 (b) 978 

None of these 
V6.25 , 

VoT5 = ' 

10 (b) 0.2 

None of these 


120 + 1.2x0.5 = ? 

.50 (b) 50 

None of these 
1764 X14 = ? 

24696 (b) 25694 

None of these 
9872 + 2316-4968 = ? 
7210 (b) 7320 

None of these 


(c) 72 

(c) 366 

(c) 2116 

(c) 0.167 

(c) 24.3 

(c) 365.10 

(c) 35 

(c) 1805 

(c) 2952 

(c) 708 

(0 .5 

(c) 500 

(c) 25686 

(c) 7221 


(d) 1296 

(d) 276 

(d) 8464 

(d) 0.0167 

(d) 9 

(d) 365.41 

(d) 900 

(d) 1865 

(d) 3952 

(d) 566 

(d) 5 

(d) 10 

(d) 24669 

(d) 7220 
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(a) 4 ] (b) 4^ 

(e) None of these 


(c) 6! 


(d) 4: 


ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 

1. Suppose Ashok's wealth = 3,000 

He spends on construction 3,000 ^ ^ = 1,000 

He gives to his son 3,000 - 1,000 = 2,000 x ^ 

= 1,000 

He is loft with 3,000 - (1,000 + 1,000) = 1,000 
If ho is left with 1,000, his total wealth = 3,000 
If he is left with 20,000, his total wealth 
_ 20,000x3,000 

I’OOO'”’ ’ 

2. Population = 2,00,000 

w ■^nnnnn (2,00,000x10) 

After one year = 2,00,000 + 

= 2,20,000 

After two years = 2,20,000 + ^ |(i() 

= 2,42,000 

After three years = 2,42,000 + 


4. 


5. 


Rate = 


3. A's work for 1 day = 


B's work for 1 day = 


= 2,66,200 Ans. 
1 

25 
1 


30 


A + B's work fori day = 25 + 30 = 1^0 

A B's work for 10 days = ^ ” 15 


Balance work = 1 - 


11 _ 4 
15 ”13 


4 4 

B will finish - ^ of work in _ x 30 = 8 days Ans. 

15 15 

Difference of time between stealing and discovery 
of the car = 1 hour 

The owner driving at 75 km/hr has to cover 60 km 
+ further distance covered by the thief driving 
at 60 km/hr 

The owner covers 15 km extra in one hour 

He will cover (60 + 15) or 75 km in (75 -5-15) i.e., in 
5 hours to catch the thief 

40 2 

He should gain 407o against Ke 1 or 1 x 


2 7 

Total gain = 1 ^ ^ 


SPECIM SUPPLEMENT 

7 

So, S.P. of 7 oranges = ^ (with 40% profit) 

S.P. of 1 orange = ^^^ = ^ 

He should sell 5 oranges for Re I (to gain 40%) 
Amount = 6,678; P = 5,600 
S. Int = (6,678 - 5,600) = 1078 

S.f.xlOO _ 1078x100x2 11 

txP ' “ 5600x7 " 2 

When P - 6400 

1 Pxrxl 6400x11x5 

100 " 100x2 

Amount = r S.L. or 6400 + 1760 = 8,160 Ans. 

7. Total flowers = 12% 

■ = 60,000 Ans. The answer will be square root of 12% = 36 

There are 36 temples in the city 

8. Average weight of 30 students = 42 kg 
Total weight = 30 x 42 = 1260 kg 
Total weight when teacher's weight added 

= (30+ l)x43= 1333 

Weight of teacher = 1333 - 1260 = 73 kg Ans. 

9. Area = 288 sq metre 
If breadth = 1, length = 2 

Possible pair of breadth and length in the ratio of 
1 : 2 comes to 12 and 24 
Perimeter = 2(1 + b) = 2(24 + 12) = 72 m 
Cost of fencing = 72 x 5 = Rs 360 Ans. 

10. Amount of shares . 

Ramesh = 10,000 
Suresh = 15,000 

Sanjay = 20,000 for 3 months or 5,000 for one year 
Ratio: 10,000 : 15,000 : 5,000 
Or 2 .3:1 

Profit = 9,000 

Ramosh's share = ^ x 9(X)0 = 3,000 
6 

Suresh's share = ^ x 9000 = 4,500 
6 

Sanjay's share = 7 90(X) = 1, 5 (X) 

6 

11 . 28:35;490r4:5:7 

The figure 7 divides the capacity of each container 
in complete units. So, the measuring pot re¬ 
quired should have the capacity ot 7 litres. 

12. L.C.M. of 21,25 and 35 = 525 

525-3 = 522 Ans. 

13. (b) S.P. of A = 1,(X),0(X1 + 1(1,OIX) = 1,10,0(X1 
B'sC.P. = 1,10,0(X) 


100 5 
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SPECIAL SUPPLEMEN 


B's S.P. 


C.P.xJ^m-loss%) ^ 1,10,000x90 

100 ■ loo' 


= 99,000. 

A's gain = 1,000 

14. (b) ^ the work is done in 24 days by 15 men 


Remaining 


1 

2 


the work will be done in 6 days by: 


15x24 

6 


= 60 men 


The contractor should employ 60-15 or 45 
more men to complete the job. 

15. (d) 

16. (a) Suppose Ramesh's age 10 years ago = 10 

His father's age then was 10x4 = 40 
Ramesh's present age = 10+10 = 20 
After 10 years it will be 20 + 10 = 30 
Father's present age = 40 + 10 = 50 
Father's age after 10 years = 50 + 10 = 60 
».e., double that of Ramesh 
Thus present age of Ramesh = 20 

17. (c) Krishna's capital for 12 months = 18000 

Suneeta's capital for 8 months = 24000 
Suneeta's capital for 12 months = 16000 
Ratio of profit = 16000:18000 = 8:9 
Profit = 5100 


Q 

Suneeta's share of profit = — x 5100 = 2400 

18. (b) Average age of 6 members = 25 years 

Total age of 6 members = 150 years 

Less age of 45-year-old member = 150-45 = 105 

Average age of the rest 5 members = 105 + 5 = 21 

19. (b) 

20. (d) Speed of the train = 30 seconds per metre 

It will cover 600 m in 20 seconds 
Length of the train is distance covered in 10 

seconds (as it crosses the platform in 30 
seconds) 10 x 30 = 300 metres 

21. (d) 22. (a) 23. (c) 

24. (b) Suppose a sum of Rs 1200 is left to spend 3-^%of 

1200 = Rs42 
1200-^2 = Rs 1158 

12^% of Rs 1158 = Rs 144.75 

1158-144.75 = 1013.25 

If 1013.25 or is left to spend, 
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income = Rs 1200 


,, • 1 rv I j ■ 1200x4053x4 

If 4053 IS left to spend, income =-— 

= Rs4800 

25. (a) A grazes 10 sheep for 3 weeks or 1 sheep for 30 

weeks 

B grazes 15 sheep for 4 weeks or 1 sheep for 60 
weeks 

Rs 60 should be divided in the ratio of 30 : 60 or 
1:2 

26. (c) 

27. (a) Suppose? = 100 

C.l. = Pxl(l+:j-^)^-ll 

-I00xf^=21 


C.I. for the 2nd year = 11 
If C.I. is 11, sum = 100 

If C.I. IS 132, sum = — - = 1200 Ans. 

28. (a) If Nandan gets Rs 4,0(X), Kisan would get Rs 

8000 (double amount) + 8{X)0 (double period) + 
8000 (for 2nd period in lieu of Nandan's profit) 
i.e., total Rs 24,0(X). 

29. (d) Rs 600 is to be divided in the ratio of 

6 :4 or 3 : 2 


3 

Thus Nikhil's money = 600 g = 360 

Yogesh's money = 600 x | = 240 

Difference = 120 Ans. 

30. (a) Average age of P and Q = 15 

Total age of the two = 30 

Average of P, Q and R today is 20, so total age of 
P,QandR = 60 

P + (3's age today = 40 

Age of R today = 60 -40 = 20 

15 years after age of R will be 20 + 15 = 35 Ans. 

31. (b) 32. (b) 33. (e) 34. (c) 

2 

35. (b) By air - of the trip 

l^nOvR 

Total distance = ——— + 3000 km 

By air 1200 
Balance 1800 



SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


I (b) 


By car of whole) = 1000 

Balance by train = 800 
Suppose the number is 56 

56x ,^- = 12 
14 

56 X -; = 42 
4 

It is 30 more 

If it is 30 more, the actual number = 56 

150x56 


If it is 150 more the actual number = 


30 


= 280 


37. (c) 

38. (a) 


10%of 175 = 17.5 

5% of 17.5 = 0.875 

39. (b) Suppose B's income = 100 

Then A's income = 125 

If A's income 125, B's = 100 

If A' • ino n- 100x100 

If A s income 100, B s = — = 80% 


125 


J00X5 ^1^ „„ 
20x100 4 


40. (c) 

41. (d) If X is 90, y = 100 


42. (a) 

43. (b) 


If • ir.fl 100x100 , 

If X is 100, y = — = 111.1 


Out of 2250 parts of earth, sulphur = 5 


44. (a) 

45. (b) 


Out of 100 parts of earth, sulphur = 
80x60 


100x5 2 


2250 


= 3 


=48 

100 

a = 3, b = 4, c = 7 
a+b+c _ 344 ^ 

"c “ “7 ' ■ ^ 

46. (c) Radio of bigger and smaller squares = 9:1 

One side of bigger sq = 3 
Perimeter = 3x4 = 12 
Perimeter of smaller square = 1x4 = 4 
Ratio of pe imcters = 12:4 = 3:1 

47. (a) a = l,b = 2 

1+2^3 

i -2 -1 

3 divided by -1 = -3 

48. (c) 8isl6%of^^ = 50 

16 

Cfi- Annf ,50x100 
50 IS 40% of —^ - = 125 
40 

49. (a) C.P.of70kg = 175 


C.P.ofl kg = -^Q^ = 2.50 

S.P. of 1 kg = 2.75 
S.P. of 70 kg = 192.50 
Profit = 19.50-175= 17.50 
Profit on 175 = 17.50 

Profit on 100 = = io% 

S.P.X100 ^918x100^ 

■ m+Profit 112.50 


50. (b) 

51. (c) Profit on 27 = 3 


I 


n ff 100x3 „1„ 

Profit on 100 = ^ =\\^% 

52. (b) Gain on 950 = 50 

Gain on 100 = = 5.267f 

53. (b) Chickens are 10 x 12 = 120 

Multiply 3x12 for horses = 36 


54. (c) 

55. P = 

56. (c) 

57. (c) 

58. (d) 


S./.X100 48x100 


= 400 


rxf 4x3 

By increase of 25% price becomes 125 

20% of 125 = 25 

Total increase %> = 25 + 25 = 50 

„ , S./.xlOO 252x100x4 
Rate= =-,7;w,r. =7% 

Pxt 1600x9 


Cl.=P 1(1^4)'-.: 

CI.=4(X)01(1+|“)C 

= 4000l(;jx 

.4000X(;^-.1 

= 4000 X:~ = 840 
lUU 


11 


CO T- S.I.xlOO 

59. (b) Time =- 

rxP 

9x100x4 

60. (c) 5 men can do in 6 days 

1 man can do in 30 days 
10 women can do in 5 days 
1 woman can do in 50 days 
3 men can do it in 30 + 3 = 10 days 
5 women can do it in 50 + 5 = 10 days 
(3 men's work is equal to 5 women's work) 
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So, 3 men and 5 women fogedier will do it in 
- 5 days 


61. (b) 

62. (d) 


62. (d) men hours days 

24 7 27 

1 1 24 X 7 X 27 

14 9 = 

9x14 

63. (d) A and B in 13 dfivs 

Balance in 20 days 

B's 3 days' work = A's 15 days' work 
A alone will do it in 15 + 15 = 30 days 

64. (d) Suppose distance - 480 (L.C.M. of 40 and 96) 

Tl__ - __ 480 .f ^ 1 


= 12 hrs 


Hie train at speed of 40 takes = /— 

40 

The train at speed of 96 = = 5 h 

Difference - 12-3 = 7 hrs 
If difference is 7 hrs distance = 480 
If difference is 2 hrs 6 mts distance 
480x21 


65. (c) In 360 seconds, it runs 4500 metres 

. 6x4500 

In 6 seconds = - =75m 

360 

66. (c) 60 x 55 = 3300 

40 X 45 = 1800 

100 students' runs = 3300 + 1800 = 5100 
Average = 5100+100 = 51 

67. (b) In 360 seconds = 7200 m 

, „ , 7x7200 

In 7 seconds = - = 140 

68. (c) Listed price = 18,000 

10% discount = 1.800 

Balance = 16,200 

Less 2% cash discount = 324 

Amount paid = 15,876 

69. (d) Suppose C.P. = 100 

Marked price = 120 
Less 5% discount on 120 = 6 

70. (b) Suppose original price = 100 

C.P. after 25%. discount = 100-25 = 75 
S.P. at 40% increase on Rs 75 
^ 75x40 

= 75+ +105 

New S.P. = 5% more of original price. 

71. (c) Suppose number = 100 


of 100 = 60 

5 

If it exceeds by 40, No. = 100 

If it exceeds by 14, No. = = 35 

40 

(a) Number = 39 (39 x ^ = 13) 

40% of 39 = 15.6 

(c) Total age of 30 boys = 30 x 16 = 480 

Age of 30 boys + 1 teacher = 31 (16 + 1) 
or 31x17 = 527 
Teacher's age = 527-480 = 47 
(0 

(b) B + C = 41 ( ■.• average of B and C = 22) 

A + B + C should be 60 (average being 20) 

A's age = 60-44 = 16 
(e) 

(a) C.P. of 30 kg @ Rs 7 per kg = 210 
C.P. of 20 kg @ Rs 7.75 per kg = 155 
C.P. of 50 kg ® Rs 7.75 per kg = 365 
S.P. of 50 kg @ Rs 7.50 per kg = 375 
Gain = 375-365 = Rs 10 

(d) 35,(X)0 + 40,000 = 75,000 is 80% of total sum 

„ 75000x100 

Sum = —go-= 93,750 

(d) Any sum at this rate and time will fetch simple 
interest equal to half the sum. 

(b) 81. (d) 

(c) 12 men can do whole work in 18 days 

1 man can do whole work in 18 x 12 days 

18x12 

16 men can do whole work in ~ ' — 

16 


But the remaining work after 6 days 

= 1-1 = 2 
3 3 

2 27 2 

16 men will do ^ of the work in 2 ^ 3 = ^ days 

Whole work will be done in 6 + 9 = 15 days 

(b) A should get share against 35,000 + 35,000 or 
70,000, what B gets against M,000 

Profit ratio = 7:6 

A's share = 26,000 = 14,000 

B's share = x 26,000 = 12,000 
Difference = 2,000. 
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SPEC!AL SUPPLEMENT 


84. (b) J of 96 = 32 

of 96 = 24 (exceeds by 8 ) 
Sum of 9 and 6 = 15 


85. (a) In 1 hour, the boat goes downstream 4 + 2 = 6 
km 


To cover 6 km upstream, it takes 3 hours at 4-2 = 
2 km per hour so, it takes 4 hours to go down 
and up. 

.•. Distance is 6 km. 

86 . (b) 87. (d) 88 . (c) 89. (c) 90. (c) 

91. (d) 92. (b) 2nd number = 

Isf niiiiUier 

93. (d) 

94. (d) The sum of the digits of the number 258*4 must 

be divided by 9 

.-. 2 + 5 4 8 f * + 4 = 19 + * or 19 + 8 = 27 
(It is divisible by 9) Hence digit = 8 


95. (c) 

96. (a) 

97. (b) 

98. 

(a) 

99. (a) 

100 . (c) 

101 . (c) 

102 . 

(c) 

103. (a) 

„ , S.i.xl00 
PxT 




104. (b) 

105. (a) 

106. (b) 

107. 

(c) 

108. (b) 

109. (c) 

110 . (b) 




111. (c) Monthly Income = 1,53,000x x = Rs 2550 


112. (b) S.I.onRsl00 = 


100x2x4 


= Rs 8 


C.l. on Ks 100 = ^ 25 ^ = 


204 

"25 


Difference = 


2M_ 

25 


4 

"25 


What difference is Rs ^ then P = l?s 100 
When difference is Rs 50 then 
P = 100 X X 50 = Rs 31,250 

113. (c) Total consumption of 1 st 5 months 

= 96 X 5 = 480 litres 

Total consumption of last 7 months = 120 x 7 

= 840 litres 

Total consumption of 12 months = 1320 litres 

^ 1320 

Average = —- = 110 litres 

114. (d) 1st total weight of 35 students = 35 X 35 

=1225 kg 

2nd total weight of 35 students and the teacher 

= 36 X 36 = 1296 kg 


I Weight of the teacher 1296-1225 = 71 kg 

115. (c) Three years ago tota I age of a fa mily of 5 

members = 17 x5 = 85 years 
At present total age of the family of 5 members 
= 85 + (5 x 3) ^ 85 f 15 = 1 (K) years 

At present total age of a family of 6 members 
with same average = 17 x 6 = 102 years 

Age of the baby = 102 -100 - 2 years 

116. (a) Total strength of 11 numbers = 10.9 x 11 -- 119 9 

Total strength of 1st six numbers - 10 5x6 = 63.0 
I Total strength of last six numbers = 11 .4 x 6 = 68.4 

Total strength of (1 st six and last six) = 63.0 + 68.4 

= 131.4 

! .•. Middle ( 6 th) number = 131.4-119.9 = 11.5 

, 117. (a) Amount = Principal (1 + 

j I ou 

1 118. (b) The sum of 1 st ten prime numbers 2 + 3 -h 5 + 

' 7 + 11 + 13 +17+ 191-23 + 29= 129 

j Average = 129 10 = 12.9 

I 119. (a) Square root of 1521 = 39 

j 120 . (a) The equation = = 0.1714 

! Square rtK>t of 0.1714 = 0.414 

' 121 . (a) 

! 122. (b) Gold 3 kg, water = 57 kg 
I Copper 7 kg, water = 63 kg 

j Mixture 10 kg, water = 120 kg 

I mixture = 12 times 

I 123 (c) Suppose sum = 100 

' Its ^ = 40 (A's share) 

I Its 3 times = ^20 

; B's share = 100-40 = 60 

I Its 2 times = 120 

I 124. (c) Teachers = 12 ; Pupils = 300 
If total pupils 300 + 36 = 336 
Ratio becomes 336 + 12 or 1 ; 28 

125. (c) If A's salary = 120 

B's salary = 240 
Cs salary = 180 

Ratio of C : B = 180 : 240 or 3 : 4 

126. (d) Suppose total students = 300 

Boys = 180; 20% of 180 = 36 scholarship Iu4ders 

Girls = 120; 25%* of 120 = 30 scholarship holders 

Rest of boys = 180-36 = 144 

Rest of girls = 120-30 = 90 

Students NOT scholarship holders = 144 + 90 

= 234 
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Percentage = 


234x100^ 

'300 


127. (d) Total marks calculated = 40 x 12 = 480 

Marks less calculated = 54-42 = 12 and 74-50 
= 24 i.e., 12 + 24 = 36 

Actual total marks = 480 + 36 = 516 


Correct average = 516 + 12 = 43 

128. (d) A:B = 2:3 

B ; C = 6 : 5 

Obviously, if A gets 200, B gets 300 (2 : 3) and C 
gets 2^ (6: 5) 

Share of A - 250 

129. (b) A and B get 8 as gain 

^ of 8 = 2 which C gets equally from A and B i.e., 
1 from A and 1 from B 

.•. 8 is to be divided among A, B and C in the 
ratio of 5- 1 = 4 : 3-1 = 2 : 2 or 4 : 2 : 2 

130. (c) 3:8 

X 12100 = 3300 

X12100 = 8800 

Difference = 8800- 3300 = 5500 

131. (b) If the girls are 35, only then the ratio 

5 :7 is reversed when 24 boys are added. 
e.g., Boys Girls 
25 : 35 

±24 

49 : 35or7 : 5 

132. (b) Wine = ^x25 = 151t 

Water = ^ x 25 = 10 It 
5 

5 It of water to be added 

133. (b) Weight of class of 15 students = 15 x 32 = 480 kg 

Weight of 15 + 20 = 35 students of both classes 

= 35 x 28 = 980 kg 

Weight of class of 20 students = 980- 480 

= 500 kg 

Average weight of class of 20 students = 500 + 20 

= 25 kg 

134. (a) After the death of one person with average 

monthly income of Rs 450, the average 
monthly income of group of 10 drops to 

Rs 1450-450 = Rs 1000 

Another person gets an increase of Rs 98 in his 
salary increasing the average by 98 +10 

= 9.80 


Average monthly income of the group now 
= 1000 + 9.80 = 1009.80 

135. (d) Suppose total marks = 700 
42% of 700 = 294 
48% of 800 (700 + 100) = 384 



384 

-294 

= 90. 

90% 




136. 

(b) 

137. 

(a) 

138. 

(d) 

139. 

(b) 

140. 

(0 

141. 

(a) 

142. 

(c) 

143. 

(d) 

144. 

(b) 

145. 

(d) 

146. 

(0 

147. 

(a) 

148. 

(d) 

149. 

(b) 

150. 

(b) 

151. 

(c) 

152. 

(a) 

153. 

(c) 

154. 

(d) 

155. 

(a) 

156. 

(b) 

157. 

(0 

158. 

(0 

159. 

(b) 

160 . 

(d) 

161. 

(b) 

162. 

(0 

163. 

(a) 

164. 

(c) 

165. 

(a) 

166. 

(b) 

167. 

(c) 

168. 

(b) 

169. 

(b) 

170. 

(c) 

171. 

(b) 

172. 

(d) 

173. 

(d) 

174. 

(a) 

175. 

(a) 

176. 

(b) 

177. 

(d) 






g 

178. (e) Answer is According to BODMAS formula, 

zuu 


division is to be done before multiplication 


179. 

(a) 

180. 

(c) 

181. 

(b) 

182. 

(0 

183. 

(c) 

184. 

(a) 

185. 

(c) 

186. 

(a) 

187. 

(d) 

188. 

(d) 

189. 

(a) 

190. 

(b) 

191. 

(e) Ans 

94 

48 






192. 

(a) 

193. 

(c) 

194. 

(d) 

195. 

(b) 

1 %. 

(0 

197. 

(b) 

198. 

(a) 

199. 

(d) 

200 . 

(b) 

201 . 

(a) 

202 . 

(b) 

203. 

^d) 

204. 

(e) Ans. 16 

205. 

(e) Ans 5 



206. 

(0 

207. 

(b) 

208. 

(d) 

209. 

(c) 

210 . 

(d) 

211 . 

(d) 

212 . 

(a) 

213. 

(b) 

214. 

(a) 

215. 

(c) 

216. 

(d) 

217. 

(b) 

218. 

(c) 

219. 

(d) 

220 . 

(b) 

221 . 

(a) 

222 . 

(b) 

223. 

(c) 

224. 

(b) 

225. 

(a) 

226. 

(d) 

227. 

(b) 

228. 

(a) 

229. 

(d) 

230. 

(b) 
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ARGUMENTAHON 


Argumentative Questions on 
Social and Economic Problems 


TOO MANY CANDIDATES 


Q. "A dismal feature of the 
election scene was the multiplicity 
of candidates; it distorted the scene. 

In future elections the number of 
candidates should be checked." 
Give arguments For and Af^nuist this 
view. 

Ans. The number of cnmliihites lu ■ 
the field for election to the Kith Lok Snbhn ' 
and also for ci;fht State Assemblies broke \ 
all records. As many as 25,000 people | 
filed their nomination papcii^, after | 
withdrawals 8954 were left in the field for ! 
the Lok Sablia seats The resultant con- ; 
fusion baffled main/ voters. The averai^e ! 
number of candidates for a Lok Sabha seat ! 
was 18 of whom the majority were inde- 
pendents who could he described as non- i 
serious contenders. For the Last Delhi | 
Lok Sabha seat there were 105 can- | 
didates I 

Arguments For the View i 

1. When the number of can- ■ 

didates in the field is very large, the | 
voter gets confused. In the May poll | 
each contestant claimed to be earnest j 
and made liberal promises to the elec- I 
torate. The ballot papers were large i 
and lengthy; it took quite some time ! 
for the voter in a polling booth to ! 
locate a particular name and sym- i 
bol. I 

2. Elections are an expensive af- i 

fair. The Government had to spend a | 
large amount in getting the ballot i 
papers printed because of the long | 
lists of aspirants. The cost of paper 
thus used, the other incidental expen¬ 
ses, including those on printing the 
ballots, making arrangements for 
special ballot-boxes, etc., could have 
been reduced. In advanced countries 
the ballot papers are small and easily 
manageable because there are only a | 
few names on each. I 


3. Since the number of inde- i 
pendents was very large (the'* vir- i 
tually swamped the field) democracy ' 
was reduced to a virtual farce, espe¬ 
cially when an over-enthusiastic per¬ 
son filed his nomination papers from 
as many as 32 constituencies! 

4. The inevitable splitting of 
votes among a large number of can¬ 
didates made a decisive verdict al¬ 
most impossible. The winner could 
secure only a minority of the total 
voles cast and could not be described 
as a true representative of the 
majority of the voters in that area. 
The number of candidates should be 
checked in order to ensure a truly 
democratic and fair exercise. 

Arguments A^^ainst the proposal 

1. Under the Constitution, everv 
citizen of India has an equal right and 
opportunity in securing employment 
and for contesting elections. It would, 
therefore, be unfair to debar some 
candidates from fighting an election 
simply because the ballot papers 
would become very large if there are 
too many people in the field. The 
result of debarring some people from 
entering the contest would amount to 
denial of equal opportunity—an il¬ 
legal measure. 

2. When none of the political 
parties have come up to the expira¬ 
tions of the people, the latter would 
like to give a chance to a non-party 
candidate who is unattached to anv 
political group but who is intelligent, 
honest, sincere and more suitable 
than others. Whether he gets elected 
or not is a different matter. At least 
the voter has the satisfaction that he 
voted for a person who enjoyed his i 
confidence. 

3. In some cases an influential 
independent candidate has won the 
election battle, defeating rivals put 


up by political parlies. This shows 
that a party ticket or label does not 
necessarily guarantee success in the 
battle of the hustings If inde¬ 
pendents are legally debarred from 
lighting elections, the voters would 
be denied the chance of getting a reli¬ 
able, promising candidate elected 

MONEY AND POLITICS 


Q. "It is the dismal role of 
money that has ruined Indian 
politics and made a stable polity im¬ 
possible." Do you agree with this 
view? Give arguments tor and 
Against it. 

Ans. llie clo'^e nexus hdureii bi^^ 
money and politic'^ can H'Idoiii be kept a 
secret, however emphatic and per^i'>tent 
the deniah of the doiioi^ and the 
recipients The general publu hourver 
knows very little about the f/s//i/ dciiF 
stiuck between Inisine^smeii and 
politu lans, mostly becau'^i the payment^ 
aie made under the table Moicvvci, ex- 
cejit HI a few cu'^es, the Lonliibuliviis by 
' pro'^peiou^ bu^ines^ lioii^c^ and in¬ 
dustrialists are ^eiieialli/ not made to 
political parties the donor jnefer to 
finaiiLe lheclei.lion iampai^ii'^ (if icrtain 
' individuals who pioim c lo promote and 
propagate the iuleicsts ()/ ttiose who open 
till'll jniise sfi ///ys /(ir fhe benejit of care¬ 
fully selci led politu mils 

Arguments Fm the View 

1. I he cases of poluicians who 
are qiiile rich and can do without 
(inanelal assistance from the "money 
bags" in the countrv are rare; by and 
large, members of political parties, 
especially those who are expected to 
be successful in their election battles, 
are never reluctant to receive monev 
on the sly. They cannot do without it. 

2. The elections these da\s are 
admittedly an expensne affair and 
the cost of conducting an effective 



a>ntiniK's lo incriMse from 
('k\lioii lo okvtion, thiinks to Iho m- 
iKUion, tho iiso ol modern ^ad^cts 
«md other sophistications introduced 
b\’ the aspirants or their henchmen 
I he ri\]iiirement of funds is so patent 
that both parties—the fivers and the 
iecei\ers —and ot course tlie ^^o-bel- 
weens are ever *)n the look-out lor 
chiKhini:; deals tor mutual benelit. 

3. When certain individuals are 
able to se<.ure generous contributions 
while others are not, there is a lop¬ 
sided, unequal and unfair structure 
The dice is inevitablv loaded against 
the honest and the incorruptible. It is 
impossible to establish a clean polity 
as lon^ as such close association 
remains between business and 
poIitKs In tact, thin^^s have come to 
siiih a p.iss that politics is mostly 
business and business has 
deteriorated lo the level of unethical 
polilus riie same is true ol industry, 
1 ‘ducalion. St lence .md technology 

4. Siiue there are no genuine 
and honest audits of accounts of 
politicians w'ho conduct election 
campaigns, there is no method of 
finding out how much money has ac¬ 
tually changt'd hands in the process. 
I \ er\ legislator starts his career by 
re-^t'i'ling (o lalseluH>d and lies; the 
1 ('turns ol election (.'xpeiuliture filed 
bv him aie iiHoru\ I The (>llicial limit 
('I expeiuhtuu' on an eleclii^n lo a Lok 
Sabha seal is Ks I lakh but hanllv 
an\ pidl iam]^aign ol a candidate lor 
membc’islup ol thi‘ august I louse 
costs li'ss Ilian l\s 20 lo Rs 30 lakh, it 
nol more \h'st ot the donations are 
ol blat k mone\' 

Arguments the View 

1. Whale money does play a role 
in politics (the extent of such role 
vanes irom constituency to cc^n- 
stiliicMicv), it IS hardlv fair to contend 
that iH) stable political structure is 
possible as long as there is a close 
nexus belwc'en moiu'v and politics 
corruption is a universal 
phenomenon, harvllv anv country is 
tree Irom this t‘yil but it does not 
mean that im>st of the governments 
m the nuKlern world are unsiableand 
mc liec liv e. 

I. It IS lulik* lo expi'ct that elec¬ 


tions lo Tarliament anywhere would j 
become cheap and a simple affair. Fx- j 
pensive poll campaigns may, in a 
sense, be regarded as the price of 
modernism and of social and 
economic progrt'ss, together with the 
continuing fall in the value of money; 
m other words, inflation. The facts 
are there tor everyone to note. It is not 
the role of money as such that ruins a ! 
polity; It IS the nexus between black , 
marketeers and politicians that taints 
the character of the set-up. 

3. It may be recalled that even ; 
Mahatma Ckuidhi, a symbol of truth 
and purity in both private and public 
life, accepted donations from the Bir- 
las and Mr Bajaj, a capitalist. He ac¬ 
cepted aid in many forms, money 
and material. There w^as no secrecy 
about it. It is the source that makes all 
the difference and of course the man¬ 
ner of spending the money. If the 
source is filthy lucre, black money or 
the massive profits of smugglers, 
then of course it imparts a taint, but 
when it is honestly earned and 
donated not under the table but 
openly, it should be regarded as a 
contribution towards sharing the 
ever-increasing expenses. 

4. It is not always possible for | 
the beneficiary of donations to 
emerge as the winner in an election. 

If the recipient of an industrialist's ' 
generosity is unable, owing to 
developments beyond his control, to 
ensure ample returns in the shape of 
permits, licences, quotas and other | 
benefits, the money is virtually i 
wasted Aflerall, it isa gambleand an i 
investment. This by itself does not 
imparl a taint to the transaction. j 

IDEOLOGY NO LONGER | 
DRIVING FORCE 

-- I 

Q. "The recent elections | 
provided clear proof that it is not | 
ideology but sheer expediency that i 
is the impelling motive of I 
politicians and political parties." | 
I Give arguments For and this 

I view. 

Ans. principles mni ilis- 

hiictivc tlioii}^hts ployed little port in the 
elections for the lOth Lok Sohho. A study 
of the election nionifestos cleorly >hoioed I 


ARGUMENTMION 

thot there ioo> very little to di'^tinjiiiish 
the projfroinnie of omf porfy from thot of 
the others. There zoos the some emphosis 
on stohility, development, employment, 
ciirhinif inflotion,ctc. When the ideology 
ond principles ore olmost the some, the 
distinction between vorioiis politicol par¬ 
ties i^ets blurred. In the circnmstonces, 
hardly any one coidd justifiably claim 
thot iie ond Ins party stood for different 
thoughts oiiil ideolo;^}/. liother, con¬ 
siderations of e.\pediency ond extraneous 
factors were Ihe decisive factor. 

Arguments For the View 

1. The time when the leftists 
stood for socialist or communist 
programmes and stuck to their com¬ 
mitments throughout seems to have 
gone. In the latest election to the Lok 
Sabha the |anata Dal (JD) formed an 

, alliance with the Leftists in the hope 
ol securing a majority together. Thus, 
the Right more or less joined hands 
j with the Left for fighting the elec- 
i lions The distinction between Left 
I and Right was thus blurred for ensur¬ 
ing political gains. 

2. The guiding motive in form¬ 
ing alliances or reaching electoral un¬ 
derstandings with national or 
regional parties was expediency, that 
is, opportunism. Principles were al¬ 
most thrown to the winds. The word¬ 
ing ot the election promises and 
commitments was so similar and in 
fact so repetitive that with one or two 
exceptions (the B.j.R, for example) 
one party's manifesto could be mis¬ 
taken for that of another. 

3. The very fact that hardly any 
political party laid stress on socialism 
was indicative of the softening of the 
earlier tough postures of hardliners. 
Evidently, the various political par¬ 
ties kept in mind the fact that 
socialism had collapsed in Eastern 
Europe, so much so that the platform 
of socialism has become unpopular 
and has lost all appeal in most Com¬ 
munist regions. Their old platform no 
longer carries conviction. 

4. This is the age of individual 
rights and freedoms. Arbitrary con¬ 
trols and regulations, and even con¬ 
sistency in governmental policy, are 
losing support and yielding place to 
liberalism. So the Soviet Union, cur- 
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reiitly in deep political and economic 
distress, is seeking substantial assis¬ 
tance in the shape of loans etc from 
the capitalist world in general and 
the USA, its former strong rival, in 
particular. The Soviet Union's own 
Communist system has failed to en¬ 
sure good living and a reasonally 
high standard all round for the mas¬ 
ses. 

5. In fact, the consensus is on 
faster liberalisation of controls and 
regulations and on greater private 
enterprise against the former policy 
of more and more State enterprises. 

In India also, the private sector is 
being permitted to take over some 
public enterprises in order to run 
them more efficiently so as to reduce 
the losses and promote general social 
welfare. 

Arguments the View 

1. An unexpected combination ! 
of circumstances, resulting largely 
from political failures, has indeed 
brought discredit to socialism and 
communism, but this is not a failure 
of ideology. The present phase cannot 
be described as a mark of failure of 
socialism and a victory of capitalism. 

A close examination of the situation 
would reveal that the setback to 
ideology and the alleged triumph of 
expediency is temporary. 

2. After a few years, as soon as 
things settle down, there is bound to 
be a reversal of the present order of 
things. A wholesale return to the old 
concepts of socialism and com¬ 
munism may not materialise but 
what will emerge finally will not be 
pure and simple capitalism with the 
associated exploitation of the masses, 
especially the vulnerable sections of 
society. 

3. The trend in the world is 
towards achievement of social justice 
by stages. Any policy or theory that 
does not promote social justice is 
bound to get discredited. The 
widespread awakening of the people 
about their rights and privileges is 
not likely to disappear in a few years. 
After all, the basic theme of socialism 
was social welfare as against the 
prosperity of a small privileged class 
at the cost of the mass of the people. 


There will be greater consistency and 
coherence, besides a significant role 
for international institutions without 
which. It has been found, no Third 
World nation can manage things. We 
are likely to witness a workable com¬ 
promise of ideology and practical 
shape of things—the goal and the ac¬ 
tual state of affairs. 


INTELLECTUALS AND INDIAN 
POLITY 


Q. "'A major reason for the poor i 
functioning of Government and the | 
ill-conceived policies it pursues is | 
the neglect of intellectuals and their ' 
relegation to the background by the I 
people in power/' Give arguments j 
for and Ayainsf the view. ] 

Ans. tvm/ couiitn/, n licniocnicif ] 
or a dictatorship, has a brants trust or a 
bct of persons, by whatever name it may 
be called, who are regularly consulted in 
the forniulation of policies and proj^rmn- 
mes for promotiuj^ the welfare of the 
people, especially the masses. In India, 
the intellectuals are not i^iveii their right¬ 
ful place. This is proved by the fact that 
iiitellertuals were hardly to be seen 
dnrinif the recent elections. 

Arguments For the View 

1. It is generally admitted that 
many of the persons wlio become 
ministers and are entrusted with im¬ 
portant portfolios, including educa¬ 
tion, scientific and human resources 
development, industrial progress 
and evolution of welfare policies do 
not deserve their assignments on 
merit. They are appointed solely on 
political considerations or as a matter 
of expediency. They are not men of 
high intellectual calibre. No wonder 
the country is in poor shape and has 
been left far behind many other na¬ 
tions which have been making com¬ 
mendable progress. 

2. Faulty, short-sighted policies 
and equally faulty implementation of 
seemingly attractive schemes have 
been the bane of this country. The 
intellectuals feel discouraged be- 
cause of lack of popular support and 

I of patronage by the politicians in of- 
j fice, amounting to general neglect by 
I the powers that be. 
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3. When Jawaharlal Nehru con¬ 
stituted his Cabinet in the fifties and 
sixties, he went out of his way to 
bring in highly talented people, each 
an expert in his field. He selected 
educationists, financial and commer¬ 
cial experts, non-partymen and men 
and women of independent views 
who had no axe to grind. Iwo ex¬ 
amples were Dr Mathai and Mr C.D. 
Deshmukh. But in recent years, 
politicians have been entrusted with 
responsibilities which they were 
unfit to discharge. 

4. The criterion for selection is 
not merit and talent but the extent of 
political support the favoured ones 
can wangle and the voters they can 
muster whenever there is a mini¬ 
sterial or party crisis which, unfor¬ 
tunately, has become a frequent 
i occurrence. 

, Arguments Ai^ani>t the View 

I 1. India IS largely an illiterate 
! country and the number ot intellec- 
1 tuals and high-calibre persons is 
; limited Even out of these, the num- 
1 ber of dignitaries who are willing to 
handle posts of responsibility for 
which they have the requisite 
qualifications is very limited There is 
‘ general reluctance on their part to 
face criticism and cross-fire in par¬ 
liamentary debates The cut and 
, thrust of these debates and the wran- 
glings do not suit their tempeiament. 
This is part of the explanation for the 
: general absence of intellectuals from 
i the political scene. 

2. India is a democracy and it is 
not desirable politically to resort to a 
, series of nominations in order to 
bring in highly talented persons into 
the Ciovernment by appointing them 
as Ministers without their getting 
elected. The intellectuals prefer to 
, remain in their ivory towers. 

3 True, jawaharlal Nehru 
brought in men of talent into the 
1 Government but for several reasons 
! most of them did not stay long and 
j had to quit after relatively short 
I tenures, with just a few honourable 
exceptions. The tragedy is that intel¬ 
lectuals are not politician', and 
politicians are not inli'llt'Cliials 
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PARAGRAPH WRmN(A 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


Pride and Conceit were the 
original sin of man. 

- Lc 

Pride is demeaning as well as 
degrading for the one who bloats 
and gloats over it There is nothing 
more sinful and sinister than the 
feeling of conceit and vanity in 
one's shadowy existence and il¬ 
lusory achievements. If the desire to 
taste the 'forbidden fruit' led to 
Man's fall from God's Cirace, the 
blinding passion of pride and 
egotism has remained a 'bane and 
bone' in his otherwise colmirless 
life The conception of crime that 
first erupts in human mind is the 
result of unbridled pride and un¬ 
tamed conceit, which like the dic¬ 
tates of a devil, coraipt and corrode 
human character beyond redemp¬ 
tion and revival. Much of social un¬ 
rest and inequality among 
individuals emanate from a superfi¬ 
cial sense of superiority and self¬ 
adulation. In fact pride suffers a fall 
befori' it acquires teeth strong 
enough to inflict boils and bruises. 
Hqually calamitous is theconsi'- 
quence that flows from conceit both 
for the possessor as w ell as his vic¬ 
tim. It brings in its trail nothing but 
irritation and insults, annoyance 
and abhorence. The proud and the 
conceited are too hard-skinned to 
feel the mellowed touch of humility 
and luodesty. The world at large has 
suffered untold misery at the hands 
of those who were fed on the 
venom of vanity. The dark ages of 
history were the curse and cult of 
those who were aggressive and ar¬ 
rogant to all ideas and ideals of sub¬ 
limity and serenity. Men of vision 
and wisdom have always extolled 
and exalted those w'ho were humble 
and humane, both in words and 
deeds. "There is this paradox in 
pride—it makes Siime men 
ridiculous, but prevents others from 
becoming so/'Caltoii. 


Presence of mind and courage 
in distress are more than armies to 
' procure success. 

I —loliii Dn/ikii. 

Courage and conviction are the 
I marvellous manifestations of 
I human mind when the latter is 
j caught in the Wobbling web of dis- 
! tress and despair, whereas arms and 
armies arc merely the symbols of 
physical strength and succour of a 
i fighter. Presence of mind and men- 
! tal alacrity are the spiritual sheaths 
! of human perception and planning 
I In the jarring journey of life, when 
i traumas and tribulations, trials and 
' tensions surprise and startle us to 
I the point of being out-witted and 
I out-manoeuvred. We look inward 
for quick reflex and response. The 
pilot encased inside guides and 
goads us to be firm and steadfast be- 
1 cause without coherent courage in 
! crisis, we are likely to fall apart and 
i lose our moorings to become a 
laughing stock and a standing joke. 

! However strong and steady the 
! other props and promises may be, it 
IS the sentinel within who stands by 
! us through thick and thin. Both the 
j pilot and the sentinel are none else 
i than our mind and courage, the 
I tenacity of which is tested and tried 
i only when we are confronted with 
: unforeseen exigencies and challeng- 
I ing contingencies. For success one 
I should always explore and exploit 
j the invisible but inexhaustible sour¬ 
ces of mental as well as spiritual 
springs within. Borrowed courage, 
like borrowed money, can desert us 
any moment and leave us in the 
I lurch to pine and whine over our 
I short-sightedness and niggling ner¬ 
vousness. 

Put more trust in nobility of 
character than in an oath. 

— Solon. 

Men of vision and action as we 


I are, we should put our trust more in 
I the nobility of character than in the 
I clatter of an oath. No doubt, vir- 
I tuosity (if character is as rare as 
j gold and as eloquent as silence 
i whereas an oath like an empty ves¬ 
sel is hollow inside and noisy out¬ 
side signifying nothing but sting 
and stink of utterance that impres¬ 
ses neither the hearer nor the 
speaker who resorts to it as an 
easy 1(^)1 to fall back upon. Men of 
I character adorn the pages of his- 
j tory and their devout deeds glitter 
j acrc^ss the regions of the world in 
I such a way that no amount of dirt 
: or dust that has flown the ages can 
i taint their glorious names nor can 
; twist the uprightness of their char- 
actor. Fverything else may get 
rusted with the passage of time 
but not the sterling character 
which has passed through the fire 
I of many a temptation and 
j tempest. When battered and baf- 
I fled by the kicks/kntxks of lime, 
j and shaken down the toe, we may 
; look forward to some unworthy 
' short-cut for a quick recovery but 
the ground reality remains stark 
and striking that nothing can 
redeem us as much as the nobility 
of our character and the goodness 
of our actions. Prayers and protes¬ 
tation, oaths and vows are no sub¬ 
stitute of character that has to be 
assiduously carved anci cultivated 
so that it becomes our 'never-fail¬ 
ing asset' in the midst of all¬ 
gathering storm of distrust, 
despair and despondency, which 
we as human beings are likely to 
come across every now and then 
during the brief but exciting 
sojourn of life. The great epics 
counsel and convince us that we 
should adore and emulate men of 
noble character because they are 
ones who make and shape human 
destiny. 
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PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


Step Out from Time Wasteland! 


/I have an important letter to write. 

But 1 will do it tomorrow.' Tomor¬ 
row never comes. May be, the letter 
remains unwritten. Or it is done 
when it loses its importance. If you 
act like this quite often, you are a 
procrastinator. The chances are that 
vou are living; with a lot of unneces¬ 
sary anxiety, tension and worry 
which are the direct outcome of your 
procrastination. 

Small thinj^s put toj^ether be¬ 
come big Tutting off things might I 
become a way of life with you. You 
may find yourself putting off almost 
everything that needs immediate at¬ 
tention. You invent suitable excuses 
to justify your behaviour. You be¬ 
come a master of suspending action 
It IS a highly fatiguing facet of life. In 
addition, it puts you firmly on the 
thorny path of failure. Non-action 
cannot result in success. 

Hven if one forgets about the 
failure and success side of it, there 
remains another significanc dimen¬ 
sion to it. Suspension or call it 
procrastination, brings in its train j 
negative reactions which are serious ' 
handicaps in the development ot per- ; 
sonality. The resultant emotional i 
reaction and immobilization are sig- ! 
nificant neurotic signposts. If you go | 
on postponing action without feeling 
guilt, anxiety or tension, then it 
means you are already a gone case. 
For majority of people, procrastina¬ 
tion amounts to two things: escape 
from the present. 

In case, you find it difficult to 
define yourself, here are signposts 
which will help you decide whether 
you are a procrastinator or not. One: 
do you often tell yourself: hope 
things will take the right course." 
Two: "How I wish things were the 
other round." Three: "God will look 
after things." They are the slogans of 
the suspender. They are the pleasure 
of the prcKrastinalor. 


The more you use these emotion¬ 
al crutches, the more the pleasure you 
derive out of them. You will go on 
building a big stock of rationale for 
not doing anything now. All wishing 
and hoping, substitutes of non-action 
are, however, a waste of lime. By in¬ 
dulging in them, you are creating an 
immense wasteland of time around 
you. I'he bigger the wasteland, the 
bigger the effort needed to come out 
of it. It is never easy to cross deserts. 
Much more emotional and mental 
deserts! 

If you choose to be a non-ac- 
tioner, you will finally find yourself 
become a dweller of Ihe follyland. No 
amount of wishing. Cod-looking, 
hope, etc will ever accomplish any¬ 
thing for you. Ycm will increasingly 
find yourself using these as con¬ 
venient escape clauses. Instead of 
rolling up your sleeves and facing the 
jobs, tackling them with gusto, you 
go under them. The jobs become your 
masters. Like whimsical moods, they 
control your life. You are dnven like 
a waif on the currents of time. 

In the process, you are wasting 
one of the most precious wealths na¬ 
ture has given you—time. Time is 
wealth. Nature has also given you 
reasonably good attributes to use 
time to your best advantage. But by 
procrastinating, you are being unfair 
to nature which has been fair to you. 
You are giving in to escapism, self¬ 
doubt and self-delusion. In other 
words, you are moving away from 
your golden realm to a wasteland. 

True, there are certain situations 
in life in which wait and watch policy 
is necessary. And it pays too. But here 
we are discussing procrastination as 
a personality trait, not as a temporary 
expedient needed as a situational cor¬ 
rective. 

Here is a close kx)k at procras¬ 
tination as a behaviour pattern and 
some measure which can help in 


eliminating it. "It is an art of keeping 
up with your yesterdays", says 
Donald Marquis. We can quietly add, 
"It is an art also of avoiding tcxlay." 
Contrarily, let's cultivate art of living 
with our todays. Here are some 
I simple ways which will, if not 
eliminate the wasteful habit, at least 
reduce its incidence. 

; Before you take the first step, you 
1 must be given a pleasant surprise. 

I This IS one area of your personality 
that you can clean up without tor- 
j menting yourself mentally. The 
I reason is simple This wasteland is a 
creation of your own effort, that is 
I non-effort. No cultural reinforcement 
j has gone into its making as it is in the 
I making of other wastelands—emo- 
; tional or mental 

I 

j Secondly, procrastination v^aries 
I frvim person to person. It vanes from 
I intensity to intensity. Let's take tVM) 

; examples. Gne person, an extremist, 

I thinks that he will go on pnxrrastinat- 
ing till the last moment The last mo¬ 
ment may never come. He will miss 
I the bus Literally too. Another thinks 
that he can rise to the occasion when 
■ occasion arises. Both are right in their 
I thinking. Both are wrong. They are 
! wrong because they will act but they 
will produce sloppy work. Work 
, done right m the glaring look of the 
: deadline is bound to be somewhat 
I shoddy. 

! 

I One attribute common to these is 
I that they easily pass the blame to lack 
i of time. They are heard saying often, 
j "Well, I would have done a w'onder- 
. fill job of it but for the paucity of 
time." Paucity of time? These 
gentlemen of the put-off-genre forget 
that those who do accomplish things 
in time also have the same twenty- 
four hour day! God has not given 
them extra hours. Only they put in 
extra hours of work—day or night. 

j The difference between a doei 
I and a non-diVT is this: in the Imii 
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when tlK* non-doer is busy inventing 
excuses, whining and complaining, 
the doer is putting to his shoulder to 
the wheel as they say. Action is a 
much better barometer of the reflec¬ 
tion of your personality than your 
verbosity. 

A non-doer is also a critic, mostly j 
self styled of his fellow beings The | 
only person who escapes ins criticism j 
is his own self A basic characteristic i 
of the critic is that he leans back, | 
watches the stream of humanity go j 
by him and then comes out with a | 
heap of verbiage on how the doers ' 
are doing I he reason is not beyond j 
understanding being a doer requires j 
real mental, physical and sometimes | 
intellectual effort. Well, the procras- i 
tinator does not have the ken for ! 
either of this ! 

I 

With this as the backdrop, you ; 
are ready to undertake a scheme of 
operation which will help you in ! 
eradicating this self-destructive per¬ 
sonal] tv trait, 

"NOW" IS the word. Make this i 
word as your mascot. Write that letter | 
"now". Take that decision "now". If I 
vou want to give up anything, do it I 
)ust "now" This is the way to over- j 
come procrastination. The only | 
hurdle in your way has been not this | 
or that but "YOU". You have been 
responsible for the bad personality 
traits you have acquired. You are 
the only person who can shed 
them. 

Stop looking at things in terms of 
years Divide your tasks and clays in 
terms of short-term measures. It is 
difficult to climb over a mountain. It 
is easy to walk step on it. If you have 
lots of pending things, do not view 
them as a mountain which is insur¬ 
mountable. Tackle your tasks one by 
one. The mason lays one brick at a 
lime however huge the building. 
Next time when you feel like 
postponing a task, remind yourself of 
the consequences you have faced al¬ 
ready. Check the tendency to put 
off. Get up and do it right now. This 
will save you from anxiety which 
certainly results from postpone¬ 
ment. 

Take a task you have been put¬ 
ting off for a long time and the one 
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! that has acquired a formidable look. 

: Devote about ten minutes each day to 
; it See the results. You will overcome 
mental inertia. In less time than you 
: think, you will be over this for- 
j midable mountain. 

I Give a careful studied \ook to 
your life. Ask yourself if you have 
been doing justice to your roles as a 
person. If not, why not. May be, you 
will come to the honest conclusion 
that it was because of your habit of 
putting off things. Once this realiza¬ 
tion ciawn upon you, there will be 
little difficulty in stepping out of your 
habitual straitjacket. 

Take courage in both hands, 
plunge straight into task you should 
do. One act of courage can eliminate 
all that fear. Slop telling yourself that 
you must excel. Begin by doing. Ex¬ 
cellence will follow. It comes from 
gruelling practice. Finally, spring- 
clean your vocabulary. Stop using all 
those words which stand up like 
hurdles in your performance. There 
is a magic in the use of words. 
Remember the magician comes to the 
stage telling himself that he can do it. 
If he were to come with "perhaps", 
"may be", "hope", "wish", he would 
get brick-bats. 

Use Positive Imagination 

T O sit in an easy chair and imagine 
oneself wealthy is easier than to 
get out and work. There is a subtle 
fascination in using imagination's 
magic wand to brush away difficul¬ 
ties. 

Using the imagination is not to be 
confused with fantasy or building 
castles in the air. These are visionary 
and seldom if ever followed by ac¬ 
tion. Imagination—or creative think¬ 
ing to use a less ambiguous term—is 
thinking with a purpose. We fire our 
thinking into action by the use of 
such "primers" as: "Couldn't other 
material be used for this?", "Why not 
do that some other way?" "What 

would happen if.?" For instance 

Dr Stine asked "What would happen 
if molecules could be arranged in 
lines instead of in clusters?" The 
result was nylon. 

There is an unpleasant variety of 
fantasy thinking—worry. Imagina¬ 
tion pertains to the future and its pos¬ 


sibilities. Persons inclined to look for 
the worst can find abundant im¬ 
aginative material out of which to 
build unpleasant mental images. This 
is what constitutes worry. Worry, in 
its simplest form, is nothing but un¬ 
pleasant speculation. Worry is usual¬ 
ly a wasteful perversion of mental 
energy. It should be acknowledged 
that a reasonable amount of concern 
for the future helps a man to be 
cautious. But once this acknow¬ 
ledgement is made, there is nothing 
more that can be said in justification 
of worry. 

You can supplement the use of 
the imagination with Coue's famous 
formula of faith cures: "Every day, in 
every way. I'm getting better and bet¬ 
ter." He would recommend his 
patients to whisper these words 20 
times before going to sleep. 

[f you feel that you have a poor 
imagination don't be discouraged. 
Experts are unanimous that imagina¬ 
tion can be improved. Rest assured 
that you have a creative potential. 

King Solomon's saying, "As a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he", is 
another way of saying that a man 
becomes the king of person he pic¬ 
tures himself to be in his imagination. 
Reject all negatives. Seek to cultivate 
a positive imagination which will 
create in your mind pictures which 
will show' the success you desire. The 
pictured you create in your conscious 
mind tend to become the blueprints 
on which the creative sub-conscious 
will work. The trick is to be careful 
that all images you create are posi¬ 
tive. 

Think only of what you want to 
happen in your life and never of 
those things you don't want. If you 
want to be poised, think of yourself 
as always calm and balanced. To feel 
confident, see yourself so in your 
mind. As Dr David Seabury observes, 
"We know today, that if you make 
dynamic designs in your mind of 
how you wish to behave, your will 
like an invincible current, pours into 
the patterns you have created and 
gives you a magnetic vigour for the 
fulfilment of your desires. The will 
obeys the thought patterns or mental 
pictures in your mind and operate as 
they command." 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEST OF REASONING—I 


_NUMBER-SERIES 

Find out missing numbers in the series given below: 

1. 723; 624; 52^; 426;228. 

2. 416; 412;...; 392; 376; 356. 

3. 95; 96; 98, 101;. . 

4. 89; 87;...; 60; 34; -3 

5. 17;36, 75, 154;31.3, .. 

6. 2.3; .52; 29; 61; 32, 93, ... 

7. 0;26;3; 17; 8; 10,. , 5; 24. 

8. 8, 31, 15; 25; .,19, 29, 13, 36, 7 

Numbers in questions 9 to 12 follow the same arran¬ 
gement. Find out the missing numbers: 





3 

7 

4 


2S 




64 


6 

32 

f 


40 




256 


'i 

32 

7 


t 




81 


1 

? 

8 


65 

_1 



Numbers in questions given below have certain 
relationship. Tick-mark the choice with similar relation¬ 
ship: 

13. 9:80as(T ? 

Ui) 71 (h) .50 

(() 49 (</) .3.5 

(c) 25 

14. 121 : 12 as 25;? 

(</) 6 (/>) 2 
(<■) I UI) 1 
(c) X 

15. 85: 18 as 100 ■ ? 

('/) 21 (/)) 26 
(f) .31 UD 27 
(c) .36 

16. 1 :.3as7:? 

(a) 10 (6) 22 

{(■) 51 (d) 29 

(<') 18 

17. 20: 11 as 102;? 

(</) .50 (h) 61 

(c) 98 (</) 49 

W) 52 




Answer questions 18 to 21 on the basis oY the series 
of numbers given below: 

34573 144 57.3 7514573134 
713547175445 

18 Which number has the highest fiequency’ 

(</) 7 (/>) 5 

(c) 4 UD .1 

(c) I 

19 Which number has the lowest frequi'iicv^ 

{(/) 7 (/>) 5 

(( ) 4 uD -5 

(c) 1 

20 II numbers were bracketed in sets of three starting 
from first three numbers, which set will have the highest 
score’’ 

((/) second (6) lourtli 

(( ) liflh (</) eighth 

(c) ninth 

21 Which number is exactly K'tween liflh li\e trom 
right and tourth four from left’ 

(u) 7 (/>) 5 

(< ) 4 ((/) 3 

(<•) I 


LETTER-SERIES 


Find out missing numbers 

and letters: 

> C 3 

1 



6 F 

12 

L 

IS 

1 Q 3 


S 

c i; 

2 1. 

■) 


12 i; 

24 1’- N" 

h"’ 



k'" C ' 

k" 



I-:'- o'"' 

7 



25. D T M 




Z C ’ 




C Ni 1* 
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I'ind the odd-man out: 

27. (,;) AYC’W (/>) QOSM 

((IIII KL) ((/) vrxR 

(r) KlMC'i 

2S (,;) KVVUT (/>) BGLD 

U ) NSgP (</) l!/XW 

«') HUH 

24. (it) FHKl.. (/>) UW/A 

U ) CIXIH Ul) JI.OP 

(e) PRL'V 

30. (<i) XTVY (/») jfc;k 

(() I'PRLI (c/) HHIX: 

(<-) UIJM 


31. (if) BYDW (/i) n'HR 

(<) KPMN ((/) FVCi.S 

(c) A/C’X 

32. If the hrsi lliri’e letters were written in reverse 
order, the nest three in proper order, the next three in 
reverse, the next three again in proper order and so on, 
which letter wmild be on the lelt of 'P'? 


Ul) g (h) N (c) () ul) M (e) R 


CODING-DECODING 

Words on the left arc written in their coded form on 
right. Find out the right code for letters in box. 


33 R F 

M 

A 

N 

D 







(ii) 1 

(h) 

r 

(i) 

ll 

(</) 

p 

(rO 

g 

(f) 

y 

.34 S T 

R 

1 K K 








(i?) / 

(/>) 

1 

(f) 

q 

Ul) 

f 

(!•) 

m 

if) 

i 

35 C U 

, vv 

A 

R 

D 







(if) k 

(/') 

h 

(0 

V 

Ul) 

g 

ic) 

f 

if) 

y 

36 M 1 

R 

A 

c; 

li 







(ll) X 

(/') 

P 

(t) 

q 

Ul) 

f 

(C) 

1 

it) 

y 


37 7 II R O N C; 


AKI AS 

LITERATES 

- 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990^ 

A 

MEN 

739 

772 

803 

809 

837 

WOMEN 

642 

705 

778_ 

78^ 

793 

B 

MEN 

847 

859 

876 

883 

895 

' 

— 



— 

—- 


WOMEN 

1 1 

709 

734 

821 

845 

851 


MEN 

838 

868 

894 

915 

935 

V. 

WOMEN i 

824 

813 

8^ 


908 

D 

MEN 

916 

1 931 

947 

963 

983 

WOMEN 

885 

1 908 

852 

917 

928 


40. What per cent men are literate? (average) 

(^/) H5.22% 

ih) 8.S.92% 

(<) 84 .. 34 ‘/r 
UD 87.55% 

41. What per cent of men and women in the four 
areas are literate during these five years? (approx.) 

(«) 79.25':^ 

(h) 82.32% 

U ) 84.88% 

Ul) 86.12% 

42. What per cent of women of area A are literate? 

Ul) 74% 

{b) 73.52% 

(() 71.85% 

Ul) 73%. 

43. What IS the difference in literacy percentage of 
1985 and 1986’ (approximately) 

(</) 3.9 
(6) 5.6 
(<•) 2.4 
Ul) 8.3 

44 In which area has the literacy rate of men and 
women increased the most? 

Ul) A 
ib) B 


(f?) I (h) h (c) X Ul) ] 


ic) b if) u 


NON-VERBAL SERIES 


C' H A R '1 s 

Ul) ni (h) b (r) v UD j UD f (/) y 


Figures in questions 45 to 50 are similar to figures 
I given on right. Your task is to match the right parts: 


» According to a certain code, 'CAPITAL' is 
'JYRGNYA'. Your task is to decode 'CAGPFR'. 


STATISTICS 


Given below is the survey record of areas A, C and ; 
D for five consecutive years, each area having One ' 
thousand men and one thousand women. The record | 
shows the number of literate men and women in elach i 
area: 
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47 


/-A 


4H 



49 




■>0 


(F) 


13. (il) I'hc relationship is x ■ x" -1. 

14. (n) The relationship is x“: x + 1 

15. 0/) The relationship is 5x : x + I 

16. ((') I he relationship is x . x“ + 2 

17 (e) The relationship is 2x : x + 1. 

18. ic) 1^) ic) 20 (h) 21. ic) 

22 15/1^ Numbers in upper block match letttTS on the 

left and in the lower one on the right. 

2^ 11/5 lA'lters go dropping one extra and go /ig /ag- 
ging from 0 anu match numbers go m reverse 
tirder 

24. 1/ Numbers on right match with letters on left and 

vice-versa and add up to 32 linewise and 
columinvise. 

25. 11 C orresponding numbers ot letters add up to 37 

linewise and c olumnw'ise 


ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 

1. 327. Go on deducting 99 from numbers 

2. 404. Deduct 4,8,12, 16 . Irom numbers. 

3. 105. Go on adding 1,2, 3, 4 . tt^ numbers 

4. 77. Go on deducting squares of numbers -f 1. 

5. 632. The arrangement is (\2) +2, (x2) +3, (x2) +4 .. 

6. 61. Make sets of three, each alternate number is the 

total of numbers on ri^ht and left 
7 15. There are two senes, 1" -1; 2^ -1; 3“ -1 and 5" + 1; 
4^+l;3‘+l ... 

8. 22. There are two series, one with a ili fference of 7 and 

one with a difference of 6. 

(9) to (72) The arrangen:jent is ^3+4)“ - 49; 3^+4“ - 25 and 
difference of 3^ and 4^-7 

9. 49 10. 2 11. 63 12 130 


26 D One letttT m the sot ot tliree is the difference of 
numbers of letters on right and left 
27. (c) 28 ((’) 29 ic) 30. (/)) 

31. (il) 32. (ii) 

Mutch letters icith aync^ifouilini^ codc^ iDui thii'^ 
nuiUh coik"^ 

33 (ii) 34 (0 35 in) 36 (n) 

, 37 (c) 38. (t) 

39 'THRICE'' Reverse tlie letter and the codes are 
I preceding second letter. 

I 40. (ii) 41. (c) 42. (n) 43 (c) 44. (n) 

I 45. B. The inner figure has one part extra. 

! 46. D. The inner figure has one arm less. 

: 47. E. Two similar figures cross the figure. 

[ 48. A. Two similar figures cross each other. 

' 49. F. A part of similar figure is inside and one outside 
50. C. I lalf of the figure crosses the full one 
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TEST OF REASONING—II 


ODD-MAN 


Find the odd-m<in out: 


1. {n) 

economics 

(/>) 

history 

(c) 

botany 

id) geography 

(c) 

political science 



2. in) 

museum 

(/') 

fort 

U) 

/oo 

(-/) 

aquarium 

(c) 

a\ iar\- 



Uj) 

gram 

(/-) 

metre 

ii) 

ton 

(./) 

tola 

(c) 

maimd 



A ill) 

electron 

(/>) 

molecule 

U) 

current 

(d) 

proton 

(c) 

neutron 



3 (n) 

climate 

(/>) 

rainfall 

ii ) 

p l ess LI re 

(d) 

temperature 

(c) 

numiditv 



(v \ll) 

roval 

(/’) 

regal 


imperial 

id) kingly 

(0 

olticial 



7 {(i) 

shoe 

(/’) glove 

ii) 

sue ks 

(./) 

cap 

(c) 

coal 



S {,!) 

se)likH|ii 

(/>) 

dialogue 

it') 

sung 

(</) 

dance 

(c) 

recitation 




ANALOGY 


Words 

in questions given 

below have a certain 

relationship. Your task is to tick-mark (/ ) the choice 

from ill), (/») 

, (i) and id) with similar relationship. 

gar 

bage dustbin 



(-/) 

b.ingles hand 

(b) 

kitchen : house 

(0 

n’ledicine ■ capsule 

(d) 

tree: honey 

Hi Vleghdootam . Hamlet 



(//) 

Macbeth. Geetanjali 

(b) 

lotus : lily 

(() 

sun ‘ light 



id) 

Tagore ■ Shakespeare 



11 re|X)rt-card . marks. 



(a) 

cash-b(K)k . office 

(b) 

pass-b(xak: savings 

(c) 

tax ■ assessment 

(d) 

painting : model. 

12 staircase . banisters 



ill) 

cinema : screen 

(b) 

auditorium: seats 

U) 

dc'ck . railings 

(d) 

train : tracks 

13. lossL's • carelessness. 



iiO 

remedy : medicine 

(b) 

profit: laziness 

l() 

worship' meditation 



id) 

quarrel . misunderstanding 

I I. border : country 



(a) 

Irame : picture 

ib) 

handle: spade 


(() LxH)k ■ U)VIT 
15. pessimist optimist 
((?) hope . eftorl 
(() chtios -order 
Ih. bruise Itill 

(//) tonic . hciilth 
({') wound . anti-scptic 


id) pen ; c.ip 

(h) poet. reporter 
id) diincer: sinf»er 

(h) tipsy drink 
(d) vwilk ; run 


In the following questions, items in questions have 
certain relationship. Tick-mark the choice with similar 
relationship. 

17 France ■ Spain : Ciermanv. 

(ii) lapan ■ China ; Turkey 
ih) Sril.anka Japan : India 

(c) Canada : California Mexico 

(d) Iraq ; Kuwait: Iran 


IS. run : )ump )og. 

Od sleep : dream : awake 
(/») play . game ■ match 
(i) note ■ write )ot down 
((/) display . sell show 


1V) picti 1 re • clock . wa 11 

(//) pillow . quill. bed (h) pen ■ pencil: colour 
(() flowers : garden : park 
(d) lootpath : road • highway 
20 pink : red : white. 

ill) brown : black : blue (h) yellow ■ red : green 
(() green : blue ■ yellow 
(</) orange : yellow : black 

21. dog . squirrel : tail. 

(n) truck : scooter . gear 
(h) hearse : ox . horn 
(c) fish : crocodile : water 
id) cottage ; hut. palace 

22. smile . laugh ■ cry. 

Ui) frown ■ anger : temper 
(/d touch : catch • release 

(c) sit; sleep : play 

(d) morning : nignt: day 


LEXICAL ITEMS 


I Find out three-letter sets for questions 23 and 24 
I which can be used before/after the following sets to form 
I words. 

o 

N 
TH 
F 

VES 

i 

j 
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\ I. No. 32h7, Preoti Apcirtmonts, 
l)-2n, Mcini Rocul, Dtvnapur. 
(I)) Mrs Yo^fiulrti Suksciria, 

11. No. 3267, lYccti Aparlmunls, 
L')-213, Mcini Rotid, IXviitipur 
(10 Mr Yo);L'ndr<i Sc^ksiiriti, 

\ I No. 3('>27, Prcoli Apdrtmt'nts, 
D-2I3, Mtini Roiid, f)in<ipiir 
(D Mr Yo^cndrci Suxarwi, 


Find out four-letter words for brackets which if 
added to set of letters on left and right would form new 
words; 

25. DIA( )MAR 

2(1. LA( )ATIVE 


11. No. 3267, Prcrti Apartment, 
l)-213, Mani Road, l)eL*napur. 

35 Whi jh diagram from A, B, C, D and H best repre¬ 
sents the three items given below: 

politician political scieiue polilus. 


Find out three-letter words for brackets given below 
which would form new words if added after/before to 
letters on left and right. 

27. PAR( )NET 

28. MAS( )TON 

Rearrange the six-letter words in their proper order 
and match them with A, B, C, D and F. 

2*“^ PANRUCi (A) Name of a country. 

M) LiiAKAR (B) Name ot a city. 

31. TRASUN (C) An Indian writer. 

32 SUIRAS (D) One ot the planets 

33 TROAC^F (H) AStateoflndia 


LOGICAL DEDUCTIONS 

34 Which of the two addresses from A, B, C, D, E 
and F are exactly alike. 

(A) Mr Yogendra Sexaria, 

11 No. 32(>7, Priti Apartments, 

D-213, Mam Road, Deenapur 
(15) Mr Yogendra Seksaria, 

11 No. 3(')27, Preeti Apartments, 

D-213, Mam Road, Dinapur. 

(C) Mr Yogendra Seksaria, 



A B c 


000 ooo 

I) I 

Five girls Kanta, Nirmal, Prema, Rita and Asha are 
married to Keshav, Narendra, Pritam, Rajan and Anand 
but not in the same order. Study the statements given 
below and match the right parts 

No husband's name starts with the first li'tter of his 
wife's name 

Prema and Rita are not married to Narendra or Anand 
Keshav and Ra)an are not Asha's or .Nirmal's husbarnl. 
Pritam is not married to Rita 
Asha is not Narendm's wile 

36. Kanta (A' Keshav 

37. Nirmal (15) Narendra 

38. Prema (C) Pritam 

3^. Rita (D) Ra)an 

40. Asha (H; Anand 


NON-VERBAL SERIES 


Given below are two sets of figures, the Problem Figures and the Answer Figures marked A, B, C, D and E. You 
have to find out which of the Answer Figures would fit in place of question-mark in Problem Figures. 


PROBLEM FIGURES ANSWER FIGURES 

A B C D E 
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44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 




(!) 



b 


d 


d 

en 

V 

e 

a 

A 

e a 

A 

e 

a 

A 

V 

D 

© 






i 

V 

A 

V 

A 

A 

A 


1 




b- 

_I 

t>—1—□ 

•- 

r>-£- 

•- 

r>-S— 

-1 

0- 

—r* 


(!) 

0, 


•0 

? 



□ 


\ 

A 0 

a 

(D B 

0 

© 

U 

A 

V 

n 

9 

? 



)• 

JOJ 

3 

? 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

? 

?—^ 




? 

-1-0 

- • 

? 

- < 

U-r- 

0—1—<3 

D- 

; 

d-L 
0- 

•-I— 

? 


1. ic) All the others are social sciences 

2. ih) All the others have a collection of certain species. 

3. (h) All the others are units ol weij^ht. 

4 (c) All the others are particles. 

3 0/) The remaining four form climate, 
h. (c) All the others mean almost the same. 

7. ic) All the others fit tightly. 

8 ill) All the others are perlormances given by throat. 

(c) The relationship is that ol contained and container. 
10. (b) Both belong to the same category, drama and 
fk)wer. 

11 (b) One IS a reci^rd ot the other. 

12. ((') One is for safety and comfort. 

13 W) The relationship is that t)t C()nsLY|iience and its 
cause 

14. {(}) One marks the boundarv of the other. 

15. (c) The words are opposites. 

16. ib) One IS the result of the other. 

17. (d) The countries are neighbours, with one country 

between the remaining two 

18. (i) They are actions of the sami' tvpe. 

N. (n) The first two need the third one as a base. 

20. (c) The last two colours combined make the first one. 

21. (/?) The tirst two have a common part. 

22. (b) First two have the ditference of intensity and the 

last one is opposite of the second one. 

23. LOA 24. DSS 23 CRAM 26 1T:NT 

27. SON 28. C\)T 2"). B. NACd’UR 

.30. E. Kl-RAl.A M D SATLKN 

32. A. RUSSIA \3 C. fAOORF: 

34. Bandli 


33. (c) All politicians are involved in politics and some of 
them mav know political science as a subject. 

36. B 37. E ^ 38. D 39 A 40. C 

41. D. Line shifts towards right. The arrow shifts right 

and lei t, so does the cord with circle, getting longer 
and shorter by turn. 

42. B. In one turn the smaller circle moves down in 

another one, corners change. 

43. Circle goes round anti-clo^wise, so does triangle 

missing one edge. The square goes round cliKk- 
wise. 

44. B. Dot in the cimtre changes alternately, the smaller 

circle moves at a definite pace anti-clockwise and 
arrow changes direction and moves clockwise. 

45. 1:. The semi-circle tilts and adds one line with knob 

when goes up, the flag changes corners up and 
down without changing direction. 

46 C The triangle lilts and moves along three points, 

circle goes from one corner to the opposite one, the 
dark belt shifting and the square from right to left 
and vice-versa with changed pattern. 

47 A The figure rotates clockwise with edges inter¬ 

changing places and one added dot to right than 
left. 

48. O The figure repeats itself alternately, the dot goes 

around the three points. 

49. B. The upper figure is repeated alternately, in lower 

one, the weight shifts to right with a longer cord 
and arrow moves along three points. 

50 C. Triangle and circle go round anti-clockwise and the 
remaining two, clockwise. 
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TEST OF REASONING—III 


SYLLOGISM 


TYPh 1 

III the telhnrini^ '^fntciiirnl'^. ii '^itnafion hn^ him c\pliuui'd 
III n fell' ^I'lih'inc^ lollihiwi hi/ n ioin liisioii You Imir to w/i/ 
d'hether the eoin liisioii 

in) nivcssiinly tolK)\vs Irom thr slnlcnu'nls. 
ih) IS only n lon^ dnnvn oiu- 

(i) di’liniloly dot's nt>l follow Ironi Mio slnlfmonts. 

(i1) IS doubtful cis ilu' tLu.i pn)vitit'd is inndcqunto. 
Note: Yoiii oii^un s ^hoiihi djiIi/ he in the li/^hf (>/ the '^tnte- 
iiieiit'^ y/(’i’//. 

^tiiteiiieiit> 

I I. Polititinns enn j^o to .inv oxtromos It) destroy 
their riv,iIs 

2 Kiwils beeome .illies it seat culjiistment 
demands 

CoiiLlu'^unr Polititinns titt* tlu' dt'du.itt'tl type 

(d) J (h) J (r) J id) J 

>liiteiiieiit^' 

2. I. It athletes take certain dru^s, they can improve 

iipt)n their pt'rformaiKt' 

2 If alter a medical test, the report t)f the player 
contirms the intake ot the drii^, he is dis- 
qualified as well as hi'nvilv penalised. 
Conelioion. 1 hese type ol tlrui^s art* prt)hibitt‘d for 
players 

(ii) j’ (h) J U) J id) J 

Shiteineiit^: 

3. 1. Indians, wht) have permanently settled abroad 

are i;enerally businessmen 
2. Mr Kameshwar has taken the citi/t'nship ol 
Australia 

Coiielu^ioir Mr Rameshwar is a buMiiessman. 

(n) J (h) J (c) J Ut) J 

Sttitenieiit< 

4. I The qualification essenthil fur the p()st of Re¬ 

sea rcli Associate is a Ph D dej^ree m the con¬ 
cerning^ subject. 

2. Many young persons have a Ph D degree 
Coinhision. They all become Research Associates 
ill) J ' (b) J ((’) J Ul) J 

Stnteiiieiit^: 

5 1. Tenders are opened m front ol atleast three 

responsible empkiyees of the office concerned 
2. rhe representatives of the coiuerning parties 
are present there loo. 

Conclusion: The employees and the parties concerned do 
not trust each othei. 

(ii) J (b) J (e) J ill) J 


Sinteineiit'- 

h 1 In most of the elections, the voters try to o\er- 
thiow the existing goM'rnment by casting their 
voles in favour of other parties 
2. They are \ ctv happy when th(* new government 
comes into force 

3 After some time, the euphoria ol changing the 
government want's out and disctintentnu'iu 
begins to settle in 

Coiieln-^ioii All the governments are the same tmee they 
get ht)ld ol the seats 

(n) J ih) J (() J (d) J 
t^tiileiiieiit'^ 

1 I. I he most interesting attraction of Umrism in 
South these* da\’s is the* Museum of kt'iala I lis- 
lory 

2 A visit to this museum is compulsory for the 
school children of that areii. 

Coiiehi'^iinr Children are xerv particular tt> It'arn abtiut 
the history of their State 
(/7) J ib) J (c) J id) J 

Shitenient-< 

(S I Drugs obtaiiu'tl from herlis are \’erv useful in 
curing diseases. 

2 Some herbs are used by beauticians as well 
Cionlii^ion Patients who take herb.il drugs become 
beautiful loo 

in) J (b) J (() J (d) J 

blnfeiiienl'^ 

I. Pirst of April i. celebratt'd as All Pools' Day 
throughout llu^ ui^rld 

2 All fhi' da\ s that are ceh'braled as international 
days, ha\’e a connection v\ith the birth or 
achie\'c'im'nl ol sonu* \ er\ gUMl [H'l son 
Coiiclii'^ioii Some gieat fool was boi n on first ot /\pnl 
(n) J (b) J (() J id^ J 

S 'iitenienh 

10 1 I iusbands general!\ foiget to post their w ile's 

letter once they are on their wa\ to olfue 

2 VVixes often forget to suich llu‘ missing buttons 
on thru- husband's shii ts 

Coiii In^ion I lusband and w ife do not care for each other. 

(//) J (M J (i) J 0/) J 

TYPL II 

III iiiiikiii/^ //ci/s/(W/s iihoni iiiipoi hint qne^tioii^, it 
de^^iinhle to be nhle to di->tiii\^ni-^h hetioeeii Ytioin^' (U^nnieiits 
nihl ‘loedk' iih^nnient'- ^o for O'- fheif die eomenied irifh the 
ijnestioii. ‘WYdk' di^;nnieiit^ iiidu not he itni\ Ih/ lelnteil to the 
i]ne:?tioih nidi/ he ot niinoi iiiipoi hnueor iiidii he .eldleil /<> '^oine 
tnoidl dspeit e/ the qne'-tion I dih ijiie^tion ^^^loen heloie /> 
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follounl by ni\^nific}its iuimbcrcii / aiui IJ You have to decide j 
whuU ()/ die tiiyionenfs is 'strong' tuid ivliich 'ivenk' Then | 
(fei life whuli of the niiswers \^iveii beloxv and umiibered (a), (b), ! 
(i), (d) Olid (e) IS the eonect nnsieer. 

(fi) Only I IS strong. 
ib) Only II is strong. 

(t ) Both I and II arc* strong. 

id) Either I or II is strong. 

ie) Neither I nor II is strong 

11. Does IIHLL really exist where all the sinners go? 

I. Yes, all the religious books say so 

II. No, it is very dilticull Uuiefinesin. 

in) J (b) J (e) J (d) □ (e) U 

12. Is the verdict of a judge always just and the right 
one? 

I. Yes, the judges are very learned and intelligent, j 

II. No, tricky lawyers and false evidence often i 
twist the case and mislead the judge. 

in) q (b) J (c) J (d) □ (c) U | 

13 Should little children be loaded with such heavy ' 
school-bags'^ 

1. Yes, hea\'v bag means more knovvK‘dge. i 

II No, heavy school-bags spoil the posture of the . 
children 

in) J ib) J it) J id) U ie) □ ; 

14 Will the robot revolution result m more un- j 

employment^ i 

I Yes, one robot can do the work of many persons | 

with absolute perfection. 

II No, more people will be needed to help in 
making robots. 

id) J (b) J ie) J id) J ((') □ 

15 Is sun-flower seed oil a good cooking medium for 
heart patients? 

I. Yes, It does not increase cholesterol. 

II No, It lacks natural nourishment. 

in) J ib) J (c) J id) J ie) J 

TYPE III 

III ijiiestion^ ^^iveii below, ^tiitenieiits I mid 2 nre folloiued 
by lOiiclusiojis I mid II Taking the stntemeiits to be true al- 
tlioii^^h tiny nun/ seem nt vnnnnce with eommoiily accepted 
mark your answers as under 
in) Only 1 is right 
(b) Only II is right 
(c ) Both I and II are right. 
ill) Either I or 11 is right 
ie) Neither I nor 11 is right. 

^Intewenls. 

16. 1. Some curtains are bed-sheets. 

2. All beci-sheets are pillow-covers. 

CoiiLliisions. 

I. Some pillow-covers are curtains. 

II. Some curtains are not pillow covers. 
in) J ib) J ic) 'J id) U ie) □ 

Statements: 

17. 1. All cakes arc potatoes. 

2. AH potatoes are oranges. 

Conclusions. 

I. All oranges are potatoes. 


II All oranges are cakes. 

in) □ ib) 'J ic) U id) LJ ((’) □ 

Statements. 

18. I Some stars are planets. 

2. Some planets are moons. 

Ccnclusions: 

1. Some stars are moons, 
n. No star is a moon. 

in) □ ib) □ ic) □ id) U ie) J 

Statements- 

IQ. 1. All chairs are stools. 

2 Some stools are table's. 

Conclusions 

I. All chairs are tables. 

II. Some tables are nat stools. 

in) LI ib) □ ic) □ id) U ie) □ 
Slatemeniiy. 

20. 1. All while shirts are blue and some blue shirts 
are red. 

2. Only red shirts have sleeves. 

Conclusions- 

I. Some white shirts have sleeves 
II Some blue .shirts do not have sleeves 
in) □ ib) lJ ic) U id) J ie) LJ 
Statements' 

21 1. Only those boys sit in the front row who are 

neither tall nor intelligent. 

2. Boys silling at tlu* back are neithc'r lat nor 
wc'll-dressed. 

Conclusions 

I. Intelligent boys are not fat. 

II. Boys who are not tall are well-dressed. 

in) □ ib) J ic) J id) J ie) J 

Statements- 

22 I. Some bells are made of silver but they do not 

jingle. 

2. Silver bells are cheaper than copper bells 
Coin lusions: 

I. Copper bells jingle. 

II. Cheaper bells do not jingle. 

ia) □ ih) □ ic) □ id) Li ie) LI 

TYPE IV 

In the questions ;fiven below, a statement is followed by 
implications I and //. Imply I and II to statements and answer 
I your questions as under: 

I ia) Only I is implicit, 
j ib) Only II is implicit 
i (c) Both I and II are implicit. 

' id) Either I or II is implicit. 

! ie) Neither I nor II is implicit. 

I Statement: 

: 23. 72-year-old Sir Edmund Hillary was hit by al¬ 

ii titude sickness but soon recovered and got back to full 
' fitness. 

Implications: 

I. Sir Hillary is a tough and determined man. 

II. Altitude sickness docs not hit young people. 

(a) □ ib) □ ic) □ id) □ ie) a 
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Stntcincut: i 

24. News persons are always on look out for affairs ' 
and scandals in hi^h places. 

I. 1 hey are not interested in lUher news iten'is. 

II. Such stories incriMse t he sale of the concerning 
newspaper. 

(//) J ib) J (r) J (i1) J (r) LI 

Statement: 

25. The Wildlile Conservation Act prohibits human i 
activity within the core area of a re.serve. 

ImpliuUioii'^- I 

1 I luman beings are fn*e li^ destroy Nature and - 
its creatures in other parts. 

II. The (government wants to preserve certain 
species in their natural environment. 

(//) J (b) J (c) J (if) J (c) J ; 

Sliitemimt 

2b. If an artist's heart is broken, hi*' creation reflects ' 
deeper feelings 
//;//>//( atioii*^ 

I Onlv a broken heart can portray deeper feel- 
ings. 

II An artist's personal feelings are reflected in his 
creation. 

(a) J (b) J (c) J iil) J ie) J 

StatefJienI 

27. Skeletons help students ti) learn the human struc¬ 
ture m a better and more effective way. 

Iiiilfbeatioiis. 

I. Visual aids ,ire mori* efiectn e than mere read- 
ing 

II Students are not afraid of skeletons 

(a) J ib) J (c) J ((/) J (c) J 

Slaleineiit- 

28 I’verv human being is m search of peace 

tniplunluvi'^ 

1 We are fed up with the unrest and tensions 
around us 

II. No one has found peace vet 

(a) J ib) J (c) J Q) J (e) J 

Statement- 

2^. So many people want to read newspapers but do 
not believe in wasting money on them 
l}}iplicatiii}i:>, 

\. They borrow newspapers from neighbours. 

11. They go to libraries and read the new spapers 
there. 

(a) J ib) J ((’) LI UD J ie) J 

Statement: 

30. All big cities have five-star hotels 

Implications: 

I. No moneyed man ever goes to a small place. 

II. Big cities do not haN'e small hotels 

(n) J (h) J (c) J ill) J U') □ 

TYPE V 

In questions ^iven belou\ Assumption A is followcil hi/ 


Reasons Rl ami Rll Apply the realms to A ami mark your 
answers as follows- 

(a) Only Rl is the reason for A. 

(/’) Only Rll is the reason for A. 

(c) Both KI and RII are the reasons for A. 

(il) Hither Rl or Rll is the reason for A. 

(c) Neither Rl nor RII is the reason tor A 
31. A. Rvery Financial Year closes on March 31st 
Rl The date matches with the last day of the 
Vikram Samvat, the Indian year 
Rll All new accounts are operated from the next 
dav 

(a) :j (b) J (c) J 0/) J (c) 'J 

32 A. Psychologists claim to treat stammering. 

Rl. Ihe problem is caused iliie to psychological 
reasons and not physical di'fects 
RII Psychologists also make a thorough study of 
medical -science 

(a) J (b) J (() J (il) J ((’) J 

33. A. The character of a persem can be judgi d by the 
books he reads 

Rl. Books are a great influence on a nation 
Rll. Ihe selection of books reflects up.'^n the 
readers' character 

(a) J (b) J (c) J (it) J (e) J 

34. A Whenever pt’ople are in a tight corner, they 
rush to astrologers wuth their horoscope 

Rl. All our misfortunes depend upon the posi¬ 
tion of the plani’ts 

Rll People have a dec'p faith in astrology. 

(a) J (b) J (c) J ill) J (a) J 

35. A. When C'hina invaded Tibet, the I ibetans fled 
over the Himalayas and came ox er lo India 

Rl The n be tans had great faith in their 
friendship with India 

RII. The Tibetans did not w'ant to liw under Ihe 
Chinese. 

(a) J (b) J (H J ill) J ((') J 

TYPE VI 

lick mark the most appropinite clioue in questions y/rv’// 
below. 

3b Doctors examine the chc'st of a patient with their 
stethoscope ti> 

(a) examine his lungs 
(h) to examine his heart 
(c) to listen to his breathing. 

(li) All the above 

(a) J (b) J (i) J ill) J 

37. Sports news is telexast at the end of tlie news 
bulletin because. 

(a) such news items are of least importance 

(b) it has become a tradition with the news 
readers 

(c) lovers of sports reach near their T.V sets 
rather late 

ill) w'aiting excites the viewers. 

(a) J (/>) J (c) J (li) J 

38. Smugglers are prosecuted because: 

(a) they bring foreign goods into the countrv. 

(b) they send aw^ay articles to other countries. 
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(c) they deal in contrabands 
U1) they try to outwit the police. 

(n) □ ill) □ (c) U (J) J 

39. Tourists go to hill-stations because- 

(n) they do not have coolers or air-conditioners at 
home. 

(h) they want to how that they are sophisticated, 
(c) they want to escape from the heal of plains. 
ill) they are interested in the culture of the people 
living there. 

(n) □ (h) U (c) U (i1) □ 

40. Most of the students are scared of examinations 
because: 

in) they do not study during the whole year. 

(b) examination-papers are rather unpredictable. 

(c) books are not allowed in the examination hall. 
ill) the invigilators are very strict and rather for¬ 
midable looking. 

in) J (b) J (c) □ W) □ 

TYPE VII 

At the cmi of Ihc i^nrn below ^omc conclusions 

have been Lirawn On the basis of the study of the panii;^raph, 
mark your answers ns under. 

A. IXTinitely true. 

B. Probably true. 

C Can't say as the data provided is inadequate. 
D Probably false, 
li. Definitely false. 

Ciraham Greene would have appreciated the irony of 
dying at 8(\ burdened with many available honours, after 
having begun a series of attempts to kill himself at the age 
of 19. He was to console himself with a characteristic 
ambiguity, "for a writer as much as for a priest, there is no 
such thing as success". Answering the questions of some¬ 
one he once said.... "With the years of failure that followed 
the success of my first novel, I feel that failure is also a sort 
of death, the normal stopping point. My life is marked by 
a succession of failures which left their traces on my 
work." 

41. Greene ultimately committed suicide. 

A J B J c: J D J E LI 

42. Besides being a writer, CXeene was a priest as 
well. 

AU B^ CU DJ ELI 

43. Greene realised that he wasn't exactly successful 

AJ BJ DJ EG 

44 The world regarded Greene as a very great writer 
A J B J C □ D J E □ 

43 l ailures, according to Cjreene help a person to 
make fresh attempts. 

A J B J C G D G EG 


ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. (c) The conclusion is the opposite one. 

2. (a) The conclusion is in confirmation with the state¬ 

ments. 

3 Of) The word 'generally' makes the conclusion 
doubtful. 

4. (c) They can take other jobs as well. 

5. (d) Statements have not given any reason for doing 
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6 . 

7. 

8 . 
o. 

10 . 

11 . 

13. 

14. 
13. 


16 


: 17. 



19 


20 


21 


so. 

(a) The conclusion follows from the statements. 

(b) The word 'compulsory' shows a compulsion 
practised by authorities. 

(c) The two are entirely different from each other. 

(b) Since the history is untraceable, the conclusion is 

rather long drawn. 

(b) Slips do not show lack of consideration. 

((0 12 . ( h ) 

(r) 

(a) 

(a) 

The qitestnms that follow arc best answered by drawhiif 
diagrams of all the fKissibilities and then rcdchinif the 
definite com liismn. 



(( ) 


Back row— (- | 

(slim + not 

Front row 

(not (all + not intelligent) 
(not slim + well dressed) 


well dressed) i 
(intelligent) 1 
(tall) 


J f 

<1 ) 

COPP 

silver" 

-NOT lINGLE 
-CHEAPER 

23. 

ill) 

24. 

(b) 

25. (b) 

26 

U) 

27 

(n) 

28. (rt) 

29. 

(</) 

,30. 

(c) 

31. (e) 

32 

(«) 

.33. 

(b) 

34. (b) 

35. 

(r) 

-36. 

Oi) 

37. (b) 

3S. 

(*•) 

.39. 

(c) 

40. (b) 


41. C The passage does not mention it. 

42. C. The statement does not show that he himself was 


one. 

43. A I le does talk of failures. 

44. B There is a mention of failures besides the honours, 

hence probably true. 

43. F. He thinks of failures as a death. 







OBJECTIVE-TYPE QUESTIONS 


Quantitative Aptitude 


The i]uestioits ifiveii Ivlow were i^et in Bank Probationary 
Officers' Exaniinalion coiulncteil by BSRB, Madras on 
February 24, 1991 

We are ;fratcful to Sarvshn Pranab Kumar Swam and 
Sujaya Kumar Swain of Bhubaneshwar for sending; fhesi’ ques¬ 
tions to us. 

1-15. What will come in place of the question mark 
(?) in the following questions? 

12x8+4 
24+36+6 " ■ 

(<j) 4 ]^ (W 3^ (c) 10 (d) 

((’) None of these 

2. 7358 + 2034 + 7- 12327 

(a) 2945 (W 2935 (i) 3025 (if) 3935 

(e) None of these 

3. 100.86 - 62.682 - 4.6817-? 

(a) 3.34963 (b) 33.4963 (c) 33 4953 

id) 33.3963 ((’) None of those 

.38x0 5+7x3 , 

8x7-4x4 ^ ■ 

(a) 0 (b) 8.906 (r) 1 (if) 0.375 

(e) None of these 


{(') 16 


10.24-1 6_, 

'■ 20-19.8 ■■■ 

(a) 1.6 (/>) 3.2 

(lO None of these 

6 6^^ X {? X 5)-17 

(a) 1 (b) 2 

((’) None of these 

7. 5i + 3; + l!=? 

2 4 3 

(fl) 9^] ib) 10 

4 

(e) None of these 
V324 ^ 18 - • 


(e) None of these 

9. 0.9637 + 7 + 38.9 + 22.257 = 91.1207 


(if) 32 


(t) 10 


(if) 10 : 


(a) 29.0 ib) 39.0 

(e) None of these 

10 

1.5+1.5 

{a) 294 (b) 9.33 

ie) None of these 
126x24+336^, 

~ 6x5-2 ' ■ 


(c) 39.1 


(if) 49.0 


(if) 0.67 


( 17 ) 108 (b) 120 

(e) None of these 


(c) 112 


3 2 


5 ■ 


Viiy "1*^ ' ' 

ic) None of these 
13. 5542 + ?-136^-4200 
(n) 8373 (h) 4173 

(e) None of these 
15 14 


(c) 2700 


(ii) 270 


(e) None of these 

15. 0.65x7 = 0.6565 

(a) 101 (h) 0.101 (c) 1.10 Ui) 101 

(c) None of these 

16. A man is now five times as old as his son. Four 
years hence the sum of their ages will be 44 years. How old 
IS his son now? 

(a) 3 years (h) 4 years (c) 5 years 

(d) 6 years (t*) 8 years 

1 7 

17. A photograph measunng22 inches by inches is 

to be enlarged so that the length will be 4 inches. How 
many inches will the enlarged breadth be? 

(17) l' (b) 2 ’ (r) 3 (if) 3'^ 

2 o o 

(c) None of these 

18. The prices of a table and a chair are m the ratio 
7:2. If a chair costs RsOlKl less than a table, what is the price 
of a table? 

(a) Rs 1,620 (h) Ks 1,260 (c) Rs 700 

(d) Rs360 (c) None of these 

19. The cost of telephone calls in an industrial town is 
?0 paise per call for the tirst 100 calls, 25 paise per call for 
the next 100 calls and 20 paise per call for the calls above 
200. How many calK can one make for Rs 50? 

in) 175 (b) ISO (c) 200 Ui) 225 

(c) None of these 

20. IVabodh bought 18 kg of rice at the rate of Rs 4.50 
per kg and 12 kg at the rate of Rs 3.50 per kg. I le mixed the 
two and S(4d the mixture at the rate of Rs 5.00 per kg. What 
was his total gain in this transaction? 

00 Rs 33.00 (h) Rs 27.00 (c) Rs 36.00 

(d) Rs 39.00 (c) None of these 

21. The speed of a boat is 7.5 km per hour in still water. 
How many hours will it take to go to a place 15 km 
upstream and back if the velocity of the stream is 2.5 km 
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per hour? 

(«) 2 W) 3 (c) 4 un 4 2 

(tO None of these 

22. The average age of a husband and his wife wiio 
wea' married four years ago was 22 years then. What will 
be the average age of the family at present if they have a 
two-year-old child? 

2 2 

(n) 18 years ih) 16 ^ years (c) 20 ^ years 

id) 17 ^ years (e) None of these 

23. How many dollars would equal Rs 550 if the rate 
of exchange is $ 1/50 for Rs UX)? 

in) 41.25 ih) 1(X) ic) 87.50 id) 96.25 
(c) None of these 

24 Six men complete a work in 12 days. Three days 
after they started the work, three more men joined them. 

1 hw many days will they take to complete the remaining 
work? 

Ui) 4 J (/>) ((-) 3 W) 6 

(e) None of these 

25. A litre of water is evaporated from 6 litres of salt 
solution containing 4 per cent of salt. What will be the 
percentage of salt in the remaining solution? 

(<i). 3 ’ (b) 4 (c) 4 ^ ((/) 5 

ic) None of these 

26. A sum amounts to Rs 525 at the end of one year I 

and to Rs 551 25 at the end of two years. What is the rate of : 
ct)mpound interest per annum^ | 

in) 2 ill) 3 ic) 4 id) 6 ; 

ic) None of these | 

27. Fiavin spends 10 per cent of his income on petrol j 
for his two-wheeler, two-tnird of the remaining on nouse ' 
rent and food etc. If he saves Rs 450, how much does he | 
spend on petrol? 

in) Rs450 ih) Rs900 ic) Rs6tX) 

id) Rs 225 ic) None of these ! 

28. How much time will it take for an amount of Rs i 


increase of manpower is what per cent of available man¬ 
power to bring tne output to normal production? 

ia) 10 ih) 25 ic) 50 id) 120 

(c) None of these 

4 

32. Shankar purchased a pump at j_ th of its catalogue 

value and sold it for 12% more than its catalogue value. 
What percentage of profit did Shankar earn? 

ia) 9.6 ih) 112 ic) 32 id) 40 

(e) None of these 

33. If a carton containing a dozen mirrors is dropped, 
which of the following cannot be the ratio of broken mir¬ 
rors to unbroken mirrors? 

in) 2 :1 ih) 3 :1 ic) 3 : 2 id) 5 :1 

ic) 7:5 

34. The average salary of 20 employees in a company 
is Rs 600 per montn. If the manager s salary is addeu, the 
average salary increase to Rs 650. What is tne salary of the 
manager? 

ia) Rs 1,050 ih) Rs 1,000 ic) Rs 1,250 

id) Rs 1,650 ic) None of these 

35. Suppose you have 108 green marbles and 144 red 
marbles to see. You decide to separate them into packages 
each of which contains the same number either all red or 
all green. What is the greatest number you can put in each 
pacLige? 

in) 4 ih) 36 ic) 9 (J) 12 

ic) None of these 

36. A, B and C invested Rs 5,000, Rs 10,0(X) and Rs 
15,(XX) respectively to start a joint business B left the busi¬ 
ness after 1 year. If at the end of 2 years they earned a profit 
of Rs 12,000, what is B's share in profit? 

ia) Rs 2,400 ih) Rs 2,000 ic) Rs 4,000 

id) Rs 6,(K)0 (e) None of these 

37. In a certain office ^ of the workers are women, ^ 

of the women are married and ^ of the married women 

3 2 
have children. It " of the men are married and of the 

4 3 

married men have children, what part of the workers are 
without children? 


432 to yield Rs 78.66 m interest at 4 p.a. with simple 
interest? 

in) 3 years ih) 4 years ic) 3 years 10 months 

(d) 2 years 10 months (c) Ncme of these 

29 A scooter takes 9 hours to cover a distance of 360 
km. How much should the speed in km/hour be main- 

2 

tamed to cover the same distance in of the previous time? 


(a) (W (r) (<) 

ic) None of these 

38 The distance between Bombay and Pune is 200 
km A car and a bus reach Pune from Bombay in 2 hours 30 
minutes and 4 hours respectively. What is tne ratio of the 
speed of the bus to that of the car? 

ia) 8 : 5 ih) 5 : 8 ic) 2 . 1 id) 1 : 2 
(c) None of these 


00 40 ib) 2b^ (c) 45 I 

id) 90 ic) None of these ! 

30. Ram has to reach office at 10 A.M. I lis office is 10 i 

km away from his residence and his speed is just 4 ; 
km/hour At what time should he start from his residence j 
to reach the office in time? | 

ill) 7.30 A.M. ih) 7.45 A.M. ic) 7 A.M. 

id) 8 A.M. (c) None of these 

31. Because of a decrease of available manpower, a toy 
factory reduced its monthly output by 20%. Necessary 


39. A motorcyclist travels for 5 hours at 30 km/hour, 
t 35 km/hour for the next 2 hours and at 40 km/hour for 

the next 3 hours, then what is his average speed? 

(n) 30 (fc) 34 2 (c) 40 (d) 34 

(c) None of these 

40. Mala's mother was six times as old as Mala 10 year 
ago. After 10 years, she will be twice as old as Mala. How 
old is Mala's mother today? 

in) 30 years ih) 50 years (c) 60 years 
id) 45 years ie) None of these 
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41-45 Study the following graph carefully and ! 
answer the questions given below it: 



(n) 1984ciiur85 (h) 1^85 and'86 

(c) 1985 and'87 W) 1986 and'88 
UO None* of these 


42. In which year v\\is the export of wool ap¬ 
proximately the average export of the preceding and fol¬ 
lowing year? 

in) 1984 ib) 1985 (c) 1987 iii) 1988 

(c) 1989 

43. In which year was there maximum percentage 
increase of export of wool from previous vear^ 

(//) 1986 ib) 1985 (r) 1990 {d) 1989 

ic) 1987 

44. What was the percentage increase in export of 
wool from 1988 to 1989^ 

in) 18 ib) 75 ic) 25 id) 50 

(tO None of these 


45. In how many years was the export of wool alxive 
average export of wool of the given period? 

in) 2 ib) 1 ir) 3 id) 4 

ic) None of these 

46-50. Study the following table carefully and 
answer the questions given below it: 

Marks obtained by Five Students in Six Unit tests 


Students 


Marks in Unit Tests 




1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

... A 

69 

71 

75 

75 

79 

84 

B 

; 84 

79 

t - - 

69 

79 

80 

i 

C 

; 64 

67 

74 

74 ■ 

79 

! 80 

D 

53 

' '“’4 ; 

61 

i ; 

62 

: 

. .3 

56 

■ 58 : 

62 

; h3 

68 

i 71. 


..W ^ , -J I 

46. In the case of which student the marks increased ! 


OBJECVVE-TYPB QUESTIONS 

continuously? 

in) A ib) B {c) C id) D 

ic) E 

47. In which lest were the marks obtained by students 
B and C together the least? 

in) 1st ib) 2nd ic) 3rd id) 4lh 

ic) 5th 

48. The marks of which student showed highest in¬ 
crease m the 5th unit test over his marks in thi'znd unit 
test? 

07) A ib) B ic) C id) D 

ic) E 

49. In which unit test from 2nd to 6th the difference 
between the highest and lowest marks was maximum^ 

0?) 2nd ib) 3rd (c) 4th id) 5th 

((') 6lh 

50. In which unit test the marks of student A showed 
highest increase over those in the previous test? 

in) 6th ib) 5th ic) 4th id) 3rd 

ic) 2nd 


ANSWERS 


1. 

(<’) 


ib) 

3 

ih) 

4. 

ic) 

5. 

(</) 

6 

id) 

7. 

(<’) 

8 

in) 

9. 

(<i) 

10 

ic) 

11. 

(/') 

12 

(c) 

13 

(<•) 

14 

ic) 

15. 

Ui) 

16 

id) 

17. 

(0 

18 

ib) 

19. 

(/-) 

20 

ib) 

21 

(./) 

22 

Ui) 

23 

(</) 

24. 

id) 

25. 

(c) 

26 

ic) 

27. 

(»•) 

28 

ic) 

29 

(c) 

30 

Ui) 

31 

(/>) 

32. 

id) 

33. 

(<■) 

34. 

id) 

35. 

(h) 

36 

in) 

37 

(i-) 

38 

ib) 

39 

(./) 

40. 

ic) 

41 

k) 

42. 

id) 

43. 

(a) 

44 

ic) 

45 

k) 

46 

ic) 

47. 

k) 

48 

ic) 

49. 

(ti) 

50 

in) 


CORRECTION 

/i’sf of Rensoo!!{(,* — II, Pni^c 795, June '91 itisuc 
In questions 36 to 40 m option (D) and (H) 
Please read as follows; 

(D) Nagpur 

(E) Bombay 

The pwitinif nii^tnkc /> rc^^retted. 

—Editor. 
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OBJECTIVE-TYPE QUESTION!. 


GENERAL AWARENESS 


1)1 lufic '91 imsuc wc published IS 
qiiC'^tioiis set iJi the question luqfer id 
Aiidtiorsllitnior ACC/UDC etc ex- 
nnjnuition held on March .3, 1991 I'he 
rcninini}ig questions of this paper are 
published beloio 

1 Which of the following is 
wrongly nidtchoJ? 

0?) Plan I—Agriculture and 
Community DeveUipment 

ib) Plan II— I leavy Industries 
(c) Plan III —Minimum Needs 
Programme 

id) Plan V—Removal of 

Po\’erly 

2 ‘^d Valorem means; 

(a) According to tax 

ib) According to additional 
Rules 

(c) According to Value 
ill) According to excise duties 
?* Stagflation is. 

(/?) Inflation with recession 

ib) Recession and stagnation 
(c) CaHoping Inflation 
(li) Inflation without recessK>n 
4. "Operation Blackboard" has 
been/is prtiposed to be adopted as a 
mean to overcome illiteracy in the 
country under the: 

[a) New I'ducation Policy, 
\9H(i 

ib) Vllth Five-Year Plan 
(c) Vlllth Five-Year Plan 
id) None of the above 
“s. Which of the following com¬ 
modities earn maximum foreign ex¬ 
change in India? 

(a) Tea 

ib) Iron and Steel 
it) Jute 
id) Sugar 

6 The procurement price of 
wheat for the marketing season 1990- 
91 has been fixed at: 

(a) Rsl83 

(b) Rs2(Kl 

(c) Rs215 

(d) Rs225 

7. The noted columnist who 
declined to accept the Pndma Bhiishan 


Award announced in 1990 was' 

(a) Nikhil Chakravartv 

ib) Kiildip Nayyar 
(c) A run Shourie 
id) Khushwant Singh 
8. Direct Taxes are taxes: 

(a) whose burden is very high 

ib) whose impact and in¬ 
cidence is on the same per¬ 
son 

ic) whose impact and in¬ 
cidence IS on different per¬ 
sons 

id) which ow paid tor the ser¬ 
vices rendered by the 
Ckivernment deparmenls 
directly to the consumer 

9 Which ol the lollowing is the 
largest contributor to the total tax 
revenue of the (lovernment (C enlre. 
State and Union lerntorv Ad¬ 
ministrations)? 

ia) Income Fax 

ib) Corporation lax 

ic) C ustoms Duties 

id) Union Fxcise Duties 

10 Who got the Nobel Peace 
Prize for 1990? 

(rO Nelson Mandela 
ib) Mikhail C.orbachov 
((') Octavio Pa/ 
id) None of the above 

11 Name the Indian Chess 
player who has broken the World 
Record by finishing the game m the 
first twelve moves^ 

ia) Champa Bose 

ib) V. Anand 

(c) Praveen Thipse 
id) None of the above 

12. The total foodgrains produc¬ 
tion in India for the year 1989- 90 was: 

0?) 172.50 million tonnes 

ib) 190 million tonnes 

ic) 225 million tonnes 

id) 250 million tonnes 

13. Name the film which won 
the 1990 Oscar award in the best mo¬ 
tion picture category: 

in) My Left Foot 
ib) Rain Man 


(c) Driving Miss Daisy 
id) None of the abi)ve 

14. From where was INSAT-ID 
launched? 

ia) Chandipur (Orissa) 

ib) Bordeaux (France) 

ic) Cape Canaveral (U.S. A ) 

(d) Kyalo (Japan) 

15. Andres Gomez won which 
of the following Tennis events in 1990 
by defeating Andre Agassi? 

(^7) Autralian Open Tennis 

ib) U S Open Tennis 

ic) French Open Tennis 

id) None of the above 

Ih. Who among the following 
received the Dada Saheb Phalke 
Award tor UW? 

(/?) S.ityajit Rav 
ib) Raj Kapoor 
(() Ashok Kumar 

id) Lata Mangeshkar 

17 Which of the lollowing is 
wrongly matched? 

((/) Vitamin 1! Sterility 
ib) Vitamin K— 1 eukemia 
(c) Vitamin C’-- Scurvy 
id) Vitamin!)—Rickets 

18 Who has been awarded the 
1989 Indira Ciandhi Prize for Peace, 
Disarmament and Development? 

(77) unicf:f 

ib) V.P. Singh 

ic) unf:sco 

id) None of the above 

19. Booker Prize for 1990 has 
been awarded to: 

ia) Mother Teresa 

ib) President Vaclav 1 lavel 

ic) A.S. Byatt 

id) None of the above 


ANSWERS 


1 . 

ic) 

2 . 

(c') 

3. 

in) 

5. 

in) 

6. 

ic) 

7. 

in) 

9. 

iii) 

10 . 

ih) 

11 . 

ih) 

13. 

ic) 

14. 

ic) 

15. 

ic) 

17. 

iii) 

18. 

in) 

19. 

ic) 
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OBJECTIVE-TYPE QUESTIONS 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


In the following sentences, there 
is an error in one part (1, 2, 3 and 4) 
of each sentence. Find out the error. 
In case there is no error, the answer 
is 5. 

1. All eyes everywhere (1) were 
glued to the hall (2), for everything 
that was happening (3) here was 
directly telecasted by the various TV 
stations of the world (4). No error (5). 

2. It was almost as though (1) 
he had taken a vow (2) never to visit 
a court of law (3) or any other public 
office (4). No error (5). 

3. When I met Hari (1) I asked 
him that (2) why he had failed (3) in 
the Annual Examination (4). No error 
(5). 

4. It appears from the applica¬ 
tion (1) that the candidate (2) has a 
good command (3) with the language 

(4) . No error (3). 

5. 'rhe old man leaning (1) on 
his stick (2) placed his right hand (3) 
on his heart (4) No error (3) 

h You will not beallowed (1) to 
go home (2) until you do not con'i- 
plete (3) the )ob properly (-I) No error 

( 5 ) . 

7. In my opinion (1) the balance 
sheet exhibits (2) the true and lair 
view (3) of the state of atfairs ot the 
bank (4). No error (3) 

8. Above all he is one (I) who 
has reacted to lonteinporarv (2) so¬ 
cial and political questions (3) in 
plain gha/als C4). No error (3). 

In the following questions (9 and 
10) the six sentences (A, B, C, D, E 
and F) are not in their proper se¬ 
quence. Read the sentences careful¬ 
ly and find out which of the four 
combinations given below is cor¬ 
rect. 

9. A. the atrocity 

B. that make the heart bleed 

C. no longer exists 

D. but them is enough of it 

E. left to give rise to occur¬ 

rences 

F. in its full extent. 

in) AFDCBE (b) AEFCDB 
(c) ACEEFD W) AFCDEB 


10 A. he had rushed up the 
staircase. 

B. and entered the drawing¬ 

room pale and breathless 

C. from above stairs 

D. before the attorney 

E could order the servant to 
admit 

F who had recognized his 
voice 

(n) DFCEAB (b) DFBCAE 
(c) DABCFE W) DCBAEF 
* From the four choices given 
below each sentence, find out the 
word/words that best brings out the 
meaning of the word in italics. 

11. How I envy the man who can 
always produce his reading-glasses 
at a moment's notice’ 
in) begrudge 
ib) desire 
(c) crave 
((f) cowl 

12 lb the mother's surprise, the 
soup htid gonecom|')letely niouhiu 

{(i) finished ib) cold 

(c) stale ((f) sour 

13 The actor with many vj/viccs 
leaves the *^tage and becomes only a 
memory in a world of happy 
memories. 

(/?) delicacies ib) tacts 

((') charms (if) gestures 

14 Many people buy charms 
and tdli^nuins because they think they 
will bring them luck 

(a) amuli'ts 
ib) lucky card.-. 

(c) stones Ui) tokens 

13. Without science and the 
scientific spirit, we shall just ilnfl 
along. 

(n) move gently 
{b) move aimlessly 
(c) move cautiously 
((f) live peacefully 
Choose the word opposite in 
meaning to the given words: 

16. refute 

((.) subscribe (b) agme 
(c) bend ((f) endorse. 

17. culniinate: 

(a) fail (h) frustrate 



(c) defeat ((f) abort 

18. jettison: 

(a) surrender (b) defend 
(c) rejoice 
((f) accept 

19. weticiilous: 

(a) careless 
(h) irregular 
(c) clumsy 

((f) irresponsible 

20. retrieve: 

(a) abandon 

(b) dismiss 

(c) foil 

((f) respond 

In the following passage there 
are blanks, each of wnich has been 
numbered. Against each number 
four words are suggested, one of 
which fits in the blank appropriate¬ 
ly. Find out the suitable worcl. 

I love to move in the 21 on foot 
in direct contact with th(' 22 
around me. This city will 23 in its 
own way I am 24 the beautiful city 
of mv childhood days will once again 
23 its former glory It may never 
come 26 in the same way but 1 am 
sure It w'lll be in a different 27 . 

21 ((/) lanes 

(b) roads 

(c) streets 
(if) paths 
((?) people 

(b) Initn 

(c) reality 
((/) life 

23. (a) evolve 
ib) grow 

((’) progress 
((f) develop 

24. (a) sure 

(b) confident 

(c) proud 
((f) faithful 

23 ((/) rejoin 

(b) regain 

(c) re-establish 
((f) relive 

26. ((?) about 

(b) back 

(c) away 
(if) up 

27. (a) figure 
(h) situation 
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(c) form 
(li) shape 

Read the following passage care¬ 
fully and select the most suitable < 
answers to the questions after going 
through the four alternatives given 
below each question: 

It is universally accepted that the | 
Jarawa aiui the Sentinelese are | 
probably the most isolated human 
communities in the world. These j 
hunter-j^atherers are like living flash- i 
backs to life on this planet, say about ; 
10,000 Nears ago, in the C^ld Stone | 
Age when agriculture and domestic i 
animals were unknown. At the same 
lime there are elements in their cul- i 
lure that seem qualitatively superior i 
to what we fondly describe as 
civilised existence. Their closeness to ' 
nature, and capacity to live happily 
willi minimum resources, a strong : 
commitment to their social and moral I 
code, a high degree of individual 
freedom, the capacity to share what ; 
they have as well as their joys and 
sorrows. But we judge them instead I 
by such insignificant criteria as their ! 
lack of clothes, their physical ap- , 
pearance, their forest environs and | 
arrive at prejudiced conclusions 

28. It IS universally accepted that 
the Jarawa and the Sentinelese are: 

(^7) representatives of the Old I 
Stone Age 

ih) the oldest hunter- i 
gatherers. 

(c) tile most isolated human ; 
communities 

(li) lovers of ajjncultiire and i 
domestic animals. j 

29 'living flashbacks to life' j 
stands for: 

(n) going back to pre-historic 
times of human e.xistence | 

(h) true to life scenes earlier in 
time than the present. 

(c) lively miracles of life. 

(li) strange but true scenes of 
life. 

30. What are the elements of 
their culture superior to our own? 

in) Closeness to nature and a 
high degree of indiviciual 
freedom. 

(h) capacity to live happily. 

((') strong commitment to so¬ 
cial and moral code. 

(li) all the above put together. 

31. How are they different from 
us? 


(n) because they have the 
capacity to share their joys 
and sorrows. 

(b) because they are harmless 
and innocent. 

(c) because they are away 
from civilised existence. 

(d) none of the above. 

32. How do we judge them? 

(a) by insignificant criteria. 

(b) by superficial knowledge 
and artificial criteria. 

(c) by our prejudiced con¬ 
clusions. 

(d) by our lack of contact with 
them. 

33. 'fondly' as used in the pas¬ 
sage means: 

(n) warmly 

(b) wrongly 

(c) foolisnly 
id) proudly. 

Below each sentence four alterna¬ 
tives are given. Choose the most ap¬ 
propriate preposition and complete 
the verbal idiom as used in each 
sentence. 

34 If the evidence bears the 

charge, the man will be convicted. 

(n) up 
ib) off 
(f) out 

(d) away 

35. It is not easy to beat a 
swarm of wasps if they attack you. 

(a) out 
ib) up 

(c) off 

(d) down 

36. The opposition to re-mar¬ 
riage of widows blew __ in due 
course of time. 

in) out 
ib) over 
(c) of 
id) down 

37. Wickedness will draw 
punishment from a righteous Cod. 

in) down 

ib) in 

ic) for 

id) near 

38. The habit of taking drugs has 

been growing_the urban youth. 

in) upon 
ib) to 
(c) from 
id) in 

* In the following sentences, there 
are errors of (t?) clumsy/illogical ex¬ 
pression ib) sentence construction 


(c) use of redundant/extra 
word/words and (d) wrong use of 
simile/metaphor/idiom. Read the 
sentences carefully and find out 
which part of the sentence carries 
the error: 

39. To go in for modernisation of 
steel plants (/?) before making a firm 
ib) provision for funds ic) is like put¬ 
ting the horse before the cart id). 

40. He fell into backward in his 
chair in) and, clasping his hands 

j together (/>), ga/ed on the apparition 
I (c) with a mingled look of abhorrence 
I and fear id) 

j 41. The spread of casteism and 
I communalism in) has already 
I claimed ib) many a precious human 
1 life ic) and thus become a snake-like 
I venomous id). 


ANSWERS 


]. 

(4) 

'directly telecast' is the cor- 



rcct usage. 

2. 

(3) 

No error 

3. 

(2) 

'that' IS redundant; hence not 



required 

4. 

(4) 

'of the language' is the cor- 



reel usage. 

5. 

(5) 

No error but the use of 'lean- 



ing upon his stick' would 
have been better. 

6 

(3) 

'do not' with until is wrong; 



hence not required. 

7 

(3) 

'a true and fair view' is the 
correct usage. 

8. 

(1) 

'the one' is the correct ex- 



pression because definite 
article 'the' emphasises the 
unique quality of the 
ghazals written by 'ONF/. 

9. 

(ii) 

AFCDEB 

I 

(a) 

DFCEAB 11. in) 

12 . 

(c) 

13. ic) 

14. 

(a) 

13. ih) 

16. 

W) 

17. id) 

18. 

W) 

19. (rt) 

21). 

(n) 

21. ic) 

22. 

id) 

23. id) 

24 

in) 

25. ib) 

26 

(h) 

27. ic) 

28. 

(c) 

29. ih) 

30. 

(d) 

31. in) 

32. 

ib) 

33. (c-) 

34. 

ic) 

,35. ic) 

36. 

(h) 

37. in) 38. in) 

39. 

id) 

Wrong idiom 'to put the cart 
before the horses 

40. 

in) 

'fell backward'. 

41. 

id) 

Wrong use of simile, 'become 



as venomous as a snake'. 
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Descriptive Questions 


The followin<^ lire the nn^^wei^ to the 
qiicstioie^ put in the Descriptive Paper 
set for the exnifiinntioii for Probatioih 
ary Officers posts in public sector 
bunks, conihicteii by the BSRB, Delhi 
retentli/. 

thunk Mr Prununi Kiiniur 
isikuntter, Alunibu^h, l.ijcknow, for seiul- 
iii^ us the ipieshon paper 

Q 1. "Some people feel that 
might is always right whereas 
others feel that right is might." 

Explain your position in regard 
to the above statement by giving ex¬ 
amples from your own experience, ' 
reading or knowledge. 

Ans. In the world ol today we | 
find that people who are powerful i 
and can boast of might carry the day 
They score easily I'ver those who are 
weak and lack physical strength, will 
power, determination and the means 
to secure influential hacking. In a per¬ 
fect world, perhaps, might not be 
right and those who are in the right 
claim moral and ethical victories over 
muscle and brawn But the world in 
which we live is wholly imperfect; 
here the mighty rule, and moral, ethi¬ 
cal strength matters much less. 
Anyone who claims on merely moral 
grounds that he has a right to a cer¬ 
tain property, or some other material 
things, IS brushed aside. Wars occur 
frequently in the world fthey have in 
fact been occurring thnuighout his¬ 
tory, and the country which has the 
strongest and the most sophisticated 
weapons emerges victorious over 
those who lack matching and ade¬ 
quate weapons. Many cases have 
been known of nations which are 
morally right in their stand but which 
are defeated in wars by powerful na¬ 
tions which through brute force tri¬ 
umph over others. In the latest Gulf 
war (1990- 91), for instance, it was the 
superior pooled arms strength of the 
U.S. and its allies which brought 
President Saddam Hussein to his 
knees in 42 days. In this war, how- 


. ever. President Saddam Hussein was 
! not in the right; he had wrongfully 
I invaded and occupied a tiny 
I neighbour's territory 

In the epic Mahabharata, the war 
I between the two rival families, the 
Kauravas and the Pandavas, how- 
' ever, the former won through craft 
and deception; mere possession of 
force might not have resulted in an ■ 
outright win. It was the subtle 
I strategy adopted by Ar|un under the 
I guidance of his mentor, Krishna, that 
i brought victory. The forces of Right 
won 

In my school days there were 
some bullies—students who were 
physical giants and who managed to 
overawe weak students though the 
latter were in the right. The Indian 
proverb that he who has the 'lathi' 
has the buffalo is based on this con¬ 
viction that might is right. Every 
government has an army and an im¬ 
pressive police force. But these do not 
mould or influence public opinion 
which IS stronger than the army and 
other security personnel. Powerful 
writings in favour of rightful causes 
have brought about revolutions and 
made history. The gift of the pen to 
mankind brings victories. 

Patriotisnfi—a Hindrance? | 

Q. 2. "Fierce sense patriotism al¬ 
ways comes as a hurdle in the way of ! 
international understanding and I 
peace." Give two arguments in 
favour and two arguments against 
the viewpoint expressed in the state¬ 
ment. 

Ans. Patriotism is a great virtue. 

It has helped many nations in dis¬ 
tress, moulded them into one united 
whole despite the mutual bickerings 
and differences among the people. 
But when patriotism, that is, love of 
one's own country becomes a strong 
force and grips the people intensely, 
it certainly acts as a hindrance to in¬ 
ternational peace and under¬ 


standing. Internationalism at times 
becomt^s an uncommon virtue, and 
the excessive love ol line's own 
country distorts the sense of reason 
and mutual accommodation 

Arguments in favour 

1 Fierce patriotism colours 
one's vision and makes a person un¬ 
reasonable and wholly partial 
towards one specific cause or 
country. It blinds people to the equal¬ 
ly urgent needs of equity, justice and 
fair play, and also of justice to 
humanity as a whole 

2. Many cases are known m his- 
i tory of intense patriotism queering 
the pitch for international under- 
! standings Excessive pride in one 
country's achievements creates bias 
I and prejudices against others. It be¬ 
comes a positive hindrance in the 
! path of justice, fair play and txjuity 
for everyone ev'ery where. 

Arguments against the view 

I 1. True patriotism cioes not ev- 
1 elude understandings with other 
j countries In fact genuine love of 
; one's country inculcates the highest 
virtues, which promote peace and 
I goodwill all round. 

; 2 The Indian Constitution (Ar- 

I tide 51), while making provisions for 
I performance of one's duties and ful¬ 
filment of one's responsibilities, also 
lays down promotion of internation¬ 
al peace and gocxiwill as one of the 
fundamental duties of every citizen. 
The exact wording of \rticle 51 
(Directive Principles of State Policy) 
is highly instructive in this regard 
and makes the citizen's duty clear. 
"The State shall endeavour to (a) 
promote international peace and 
security, (b) maintain just and 
honourable relations between na¬ 
tions, (c) foster respect for interna¬ 
tional law and treaty obligations in 
the dealings of organised peoples 
with one another and encourage set- 
I tlement of international disputes by 
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arbitration. 

This Article clearly establishes 
that patriotism does not come in the 
way of international peace and un¬ 
derstanding. If this virtue had been a | 
hindrance, our sagacious Constitu- , 
tion makers would not have made | 
the promotion of international peace 
a goal to be achieved. 

State of Dissatisfaction 

Q. 3. Most of us tend to be in a 
state of dissatisfaction. Give three 
reasons which are most important 
according to you for the state of dis¬ 
satisfaction. j 

Ans. It is indeed true that most | 
of us are dissatisfied with the present | 
state of affairs in the world. The 
widespread discontentment is 
primarily due to the gross mis¬ 
management of social, economic and 
political matters concerning us 
directly or indirectly. 

The general public arc put to 
great trouble and inconvenience by 
the indefensible inefficienev, sloth, 
the tardy disposal of public business 
by government and public sector 
employees. There is indiscipline, ir¬ 
responsibility and defiance of 
authority all round. Laws and regula¬ 
tions are blatantly flouted and those 
responsible for maintaining order 
and discipline do not bat an eyelid 
when things go wrong right before ; 
their eyes. Inefficiency is now so com- | 
mon and so persistent that it has 
ceased to be news. Several evils and 
malpractices have in fact become en¬ 
demic and do not cause surpnse or 
concern in the public mind. 

To cap it all, there is the end¬ 
less bribery, graft and corruption 
among public servants. No papers | 
move without some money or other 
material changing hands. 

4. The glaring social and 
economic disparities in the country— 
luxury, affluence and 3-star luxurious 
living on one side and heart-rending 
poverty and starvation on the 
other—are another cause of dissatis¬ 
faction. All this indicates economic 
injustice, that is, unfair distribution of 
goods, commodities and the means 
of producHon. 

5. There are numerous cases of 


supersession in the services, of 
neglect of talent and merit in the 
recruitment to the services and in 
granting promotions. Such acts of in¬ 
justice cause considerable dissatisfac¬ 
tion among large sections of the 
people. 

Then there are the woefully in¬ 
adequate sanitary and medical 
facilities about which little is done 
but which are a cause of much dis¬ 
contentment. The tardy judicial 
processes (long delayed justice is 
common in this country) and lately 
the reports of corruption among 
members of the judiciary are addi¬ 
tional causes of public dissatisfac¬ 
tion. 

Reproductive Ability 

Q. 4. What will happen if every 
human being acquires an ability to 
give birth to any living or non- 
j living object as per his/her desire? 

Ans. The world would become 
an odd and even absurd place to live 
in if every human being acquires an 
ability to give birth to any living or 
non-living object. So far, only 
females have the natural capacity to 
give birth to children. This ensures 
the survival of the human race. 
Females of other species—birds, 
animals and insects—also have this 
ability. 

A human being might be ob¬ 
sessed with the desire of recreating 
anything he or she desires; the world 
would be faced with the curious 
phenomenon of human beings, men 
and women, giving birth to beautiful 
birds, lovely cats and other pets of the 
type desired. Since non-living objtHTts | 
could also be produced at will, many 
people could give birth to TV sets, 
video cassettes, luxury goods of other 
types—even the best of fruits and 
sweets—all at will and presumably at 
little cost. Of course all this is impos¬ 
sible; how can a human being give 
birth to such things as a sofa set, uten¬ 
sils, fans, motor-cars, scooters—in 
fact, any material thing needed or ur¬ 
gently desired? 

If this ability were to become 
common, as is envisaged in the ques¬ 
tion, there would be no need to buy 
anything from the market. Whatever 
is need^ can be produced, as if with 


a magic wand, as could be done with 
Allahdin's lamp. Any person could 
then produce books and clothes, as 
well as stationery needed for the 
children! One wonders how such 
things as furniture, pens, clothes, etc, 
could grow inside the human body. 
The maximum size of an article 
which can be produced by a human 
being, or by a female of other species, 
is what can be contained in the body 
(the womb). 

But all the things a human being 
would be able to produce in such a 
fantastic set-up would pale into in¬ 
significance when (and this pos¬ 
sibility is not excluded from the 
statement in the question) people 
start creating (giving birth to) gold, 
silver, currency notes etc without a 
limit. In fact, ready-made ornaments, 
and much else besides, could come 
out of the human body. Women 
would be very happy indeed to find 
I that they can themselves produce at 
j will the most beautiful sarees and 
other apparel to match the best they 
have seen anywhere at a shop or 
being worn by a lady in the neigh- 
bourhcKxl. 

Industry and even agriculture 
would come to an end because the 
products of the farm and the factory 
j could be given birth to by a human 
being—as much grain as one likes 
and as many manufactured articles 
as one may desire to have. 

While all this would cause much 
i fun and amusement, the situation 
would become highly explosive and 
dangerous if some misguided per¬ 
sons start producing, through birth, 
any number of lethal weapons, such 
as guns, revolvers and bombs. That 
would indeed be a disastrous 
scenario. The world would not, in 
that fantastic eventuality last long, 
for there would be unimaginable 
means of destruction at our disposal, 
without the help of ordnance fac¬ 
tories. Anyone could even create 
aircraft and fly off to other lands 
whenever desired! 

We should, for our own sake, 
pray to the Almighty not to grant 
this ability to any human being for 
it would result in utter chaos all 
round. 
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Q. What was the approximate : 
world spending on arms in 19907 
Ans. $ 900 billion 
Q. What were Japan's outstand¬ 
ing overseas assets in 1990? 

Ans. One trillion SS8 billion 
dollars. This works out to be 15 5 
billion dollars for each of the 120 mil¬ 
lion Japanese. 

On the debt side, lapan owes 
other nations a total of one tnllioii 
530 billion dollars. 

A nation's overseas assets com¬ 
prise assets owned by its govern¬ 
ment, companies, and individuals in 
the forms of bonds, slocks, deposits, ; 
properties, and loans as well as in- i 
dustrial and business investment. i 
Japan surpassed Britain in over- | 
seas assets in 1985 and ever since has i 
been on the top 

Q. Who was crowned Miss ' 
Universe at the 40th annual presen- ' 
tation in Las Vega.s, USA^ 

Ans. Miss Mexico, Lupita Jones. 
Q. Before Ms Ldith Cresson j 
being appointed as Prime Minister of 1 
France how many women heads of j 
State or government, not counting 
monarchs, were there? 

Ans. Eight. These are Ms Vigd is 
I'innbogadottir, President of Icelaml, 
Ms Mary Robinson, Presicient of , 
Ireland; Ms Gro Harlem Brundtland, 
Prime Minister of Norway; Ms I 
Corazon Aquino, President of 1 
Philippines; Ms Mary Imgenia Char¬ 
les, Prime Minister of Dominican 
Republic; Ms Maria Liberia-Pelers, 
Prime Minister of Dutch Antilles, Ms 
Violetta Chamorro, President of | 
Nicaragua; Begum Khaleda Zia, 
Prime Minister of Bangladesh. 

Q. What was India's trade 
deficit .during 1990-91? 

Ans. Rs 10,643.54 crore as com¬ 
pared to Rs 7,730.41 crore during 
1989-90, thereby recording an in 
crease of 37.7 per cent in rupee terms ! 
and 27.8 per cent in US Dollar terms, j 
Exports during the period I 


amounted to Rs 32,527 28 crt^re as ! 
compared to Rs 27,h81 47 crore [ 
during 1989 - 90 . This implies an ex¬ 
port growth rate of 17.5 per cent in ' 
rupee terms and 9 per cent in dollar 
terms ; 

The imports during 1990-91 ; 
totalled Rs 43,170.82 crore as com¬ 
pared to Rs 35,411 88 crore during ; 

1989 - 90 Imports excluding oil i 
amounted Rs 32,4fx5.21 crore cTuring , 

1990- 91 The non-oil imports showed ; 
an increase of 11 1 per cent in rupee 
terms and 3.1 per cent in dollar terms. 

Q. As per the annual survey of 
Geneva based Corporate Resources 
Cjroup which is the most expensive 
city in the world? 

Ans. Tokyo and Osaka were ' 
rated the world's most expensive i 
cities with 167 and 151 points respec- i 
tively. The rating was based on an ■ 
index which places New Ycirk on a ' 
base level of 100 points 

Q. Name the place to be the ! 
highest polling station of India 1 
during the elections to the 10th l,ok ; 
Sabha in 1991? ; 

Ans. Kunti, '.ituated at the al- j 
titude of 13,500 feel above sea level in j 
the hill region of Uttar Pradesh. ' 

Q. What IS 'Blue Book"? 

Ans. Blue Book, the bible of the 
si'cinilv iigeiKies, pun ides security 
anti protocol guidelines regarding i 
the President and the Prime Minister i 
of India. , 

Q. What day was celebrated as' ' 
'No Tobaccx^ Day'? 

Ans. Mav3l 

Q. What amount ol gold was 
sold by India recently to raise 203 
million dollars (Rs 400 crore) to tide 
over the foreign exchange crunch^ | 

Ans. 20 tonnes. : 

Q. What amount of aid will i 
UNICEF (The United Nations Inter- j 
national Children's Emergency | 
Fund) give to India for mother and 
child care during 199l-19os? 

Ans. $465 million. Ihe five-year 
programme of cooperation is aimed j 
at reducing infant and child mor- ! 


tality, promoting universal access to 
drinking water and increasing social 
acceptance of sanitary practices. 

Q. What is United Nations 
Human Development Index (HDD? 

Ans. The index has been 
designed to measure a country's 
economic and social prosperity. 
Traditionally a country's economic 
and social progress has been 
measured by its gn>ss national 
product and per capita income. The 
UNDP broke new ground in 1990 
when for the first time it introduced 
the 1IDI—a yardstick that combines 
national income with life expectancy 
and literacy. 

I'he 1991 reports points out that 
with the exception of Sri Lanka and 
the Maldives most of the South 
Asian countries fall into the category 
of "low" human development. 

CXit of the 160 countries sur¬ 
veyed Japan takes the number one 
spot Sri Lanka ranked at 75, Mal¬ 
dives al 93, Pakistan at 120, India at 
123 and Bangladesh at 136. 

The basic premise of the HDI is 
that no country can make significant 
progress unless the people are at the 
;entreiTdevelopment. Based on this 
Iheoiv, the UNDP calls for iiKreased 
spending on health, education and 
social security while strongly ad¬ 
vocating drastic cuts in military 
budgets. 

Q. Name the African country in 
which the rebels took over the capital 
and ousted the government during 
the month of Mav, I9n|'’ 

Ans. Lthiopi.i, 

Q. Who IS to head the Judicial 
Commission appointed to inquire 
into the assassination of Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi? 

Ans. Justice J.S. Verma. 

Q. On which day was thi* World 
Environment Day celi'brated? 

Ans June 5 'Climate change- 
need for global partnership" was the 
theme. 
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ATHLETICS | 

World Cup walking tournament 

Soviet walkers won individual and j 
team titles of the women's 10 km } 
event and the 20 km event of indi- | 
vidual men's title. The men's team j 
event was grabbed by the Italian 
squad 

Mikhail Schenikov of USSR beat 
a packed international field to win 
the men's 20 km walk in one hour 
20 minutes and 43 seconds. 

In women's competition, Iriana 
Strakhova clinched the first place 
in 43 minutes and 55 seconds. 

Sixth Hamburg marathon 

joerg Peter of Germany won the 
sixth Hamburg marathon setting a 
new course record of 2 : 10 ; 43 j 
hours and leading a field of more ] 
than 8000 runners. 

Annette Fincke also of Germany 
was the fastest woman at 2 : 35 ; 
48 hrs. 

30th Open National 
Championship 

The Railways retained the team 
championship title for the fourth 
consecutive year, edging out former 
champions Services. The champion¬ 
ship was held at Calcutta. 

The Railways collected 129 
points from 38 events, while Ser¬ 
vices mustered 126 points. 

In the women's section, Kar¬ 
nataka topped the tally with five 
golds and one silver. Selvaraj 
Roberts and Ashwini Nachappa 
emerged the fastest man and 
woman respectively. 

BADMINTON 

World Badminton Championships 

China won the men's and women's 
singles titles in the world cham¬ 
pionships held at Copenhagen, Den¬ 
mark. This was fourth time in a 
row for China. 

In the men's section Zhao ]ian- 


hua defeated Allan Budi Kusuma 
of Indonesia thus ruining the In¬ 
donesian hope of winning their first 
world singles title since 1983. 

In the women's section Tang 
Jiuhong defeated Indonesian Sar- 
wendah Kusumawardhani in a one¬ 
sided final. I 

The men's doubles title was : 
won by Park ]oo Bong and Kim i 
Moon-Soo of South Korea. The l 
women's doubles title was won by j 
Guan Wei/hen and Nong Gunhua , 
of China. i 

BASKETBALL 

Four-nation women's 
international challenge 

Australia defeated the Soviet 
Union 110-107 in extra time in the i 
final of the four-nation women's 
1 international challenge. 

j In another surprise. South Korea 
I scored their first win in the seven 
i round tournament by beating 
China 92-85 in the play off for 
third place. 

CRICKET 

England-West Indies one-day 
international series 

Neil Fairbrother hit a brilliant cen¬ 
tury to help England defeat West 
Indies in the third match and com¬ 
plete a 3-0 rout of the West Indies 
in the one-day series 

In the first one-day international 
England defeated West Indies by 
one wicket at Birmingham. In the 
second match, played at 
Manchester, the West Indies were 
defeated by nine runs. 

England-West Indies Test Series 

First Test: England beat the 
West Indies by 115 runs in the 
Leeds Test, to win a home Test 
against West Indies for the first 
time in 22 years. 

Chasing 278 to win a gripping 
match. West Indies collaps^ to 162 


all out on the final day afternoon 
thus giving England a 1-0 lead in 
the five-Test series. 

England's last home win against 
Test Cricket's unofficial world 
champions was in 1%9, although 
they won the opening match of 
the series in West Indies in Jamaica 
iiT 1990 before losing the series 
2-1 

England's captain Graham 
Gooch was declared 'man of the 
match'. He scored magnificent un¬ 
beaten 154 in England's second in¬ 
nings and took two catclies. 

FOOTBALL 

UEFA Cup 

Intenazionale of Milan won its first 
j European soccer trophy m 26 years 
I with a 2-1 aggregate victory over 
! Roma in the final of the UEFA Cup. 

: They had last won the trophy in 
: 1965 when they beat Benfica of 
j Lisbon for the f/hampions Cup. 

I European Champions Cup 

I Red Star of Belgrade won its first 
soccer European Champions Cup 
j by beating Olympique Marseille 5-3 
I on penally kicks. 

HANG GL IDI N G 

Four Square Super League 
Championship 

Chistof Krat/ner of Ck^rmany was 
declared winner of the first leg 
having logged 1,897 points after 
three days of flying. 

i The championship was held at 
I Billing in Kangra district of 
I Himachal Pradesh. About 50 com¬ 
petitors from different countries, in¬ 
cluding eight Indians, participated. 

HOCKEY 

India-Spain Series 

India rounded off the Spanish leg 
of their European tour with a 2-0 
win in the third and final Test 
played at Barcelona. 

In the second match, also 
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plcivcU tU litirculontj, InJhi drleatod 
Spain 4-1 The lirst match was won 
hy Spain 3-1. 

India-Ncthcriands Series 

The Netherlands won the Iwo- 
malch series by 1-0 In the first 
match they defeated India 3-1. The 
second match ended in a 2-2 draw. 

India-Gcrinany Scries 

Germany dtTealed India 4-2 in the 
first match while the secoiul match 
was drawm with scores 3-3 Thus 
India lost the two-match series I-O. 

SNOOKER 

World Snooker championship 
John Oarrott comfortably snuffed 
out tlu' challenj^e of fellow Hn^lisl’i- 
man Jimmy White to win the world 
snooker t hampionship 

While, losing linahst for the 
third lime, nrwv recovered Irom 
the 7-0 driibbm;^ in first session as 
Parrott won 18-11 to lift the title 
and 133^000 pound sterling first 
pn/e 

TENNIS 

World Cup 

Sinj^les victories by Magnus Gus- 
latsson and Steftan Pdberg helped 
Sweden (.hnch the 1.3 million dollar 
World Team Cup title Ihey 
defeated Yugoslavia in the final. 
I'he championship was held at Dus- 
seldorf, Ciermany 

NEC World Youth Cup 

Asia-Australasia zone tournament 

Israel and japan emerged cham¬ 
pions in the boys' and girls' sec¬ 
tions, respectively In the finals the 
Israeli boys defeated New Zealand 
and the lapanese girls defeated 
Republic of Korea 

In the boys' section New 
Zealand, Israel, Indonesia and India 
have made it to the finals to be 
held in Bacelona, Spain. In the girls' 
section japan. Republic of Korea, 
China and India have entered 
finals. 

Italian Open, 1991 
Resurgent Gabriala Sabatini landed 
her third women's Italian i»pen title 
in four years when she toppled 
world number one Monica Seles in 
straight sets b-3, 6-2. 


Algerto Mancini of Argentina 
abandoned the third set in the men's 
final to give victory to Spain's ; 
Emilio Sanchez. M mcini had to 
abandon the match because of an 
injury to his left thigh lie had 


been trailing 6-3, 6-1 in the first 
two sets. 

Lufthansa Open tournament 

World number two Steffi Graf 
added another $ 100,000 to her vast 
piTsonal fortune with a tense h-3, 
4-6, 7-6 win over Spain's Arantxa 
Sanchez-Vicario. 

French Open, 1991 

Monica Seles of Yugoslavia 
defended her French open title and 
her number one ranking with a 
relentless, hard-earned, 6-3, 6-4 vic¬ 
tory in the final over Arantxa 
Sanchez-Vicario of Spain. 

The victory puts Seles halfway 
towards a Grand Slam sweep—she 
won the Australian open in January 
Her French open title in 19^0 was 
her first Grand Slam title. 


In the semi-finals Arantxa 
Sanchez handed Steffi Graf the 
worst beating of her pro-career, 6-0, 
6-2 Monica Si*l('s had defeated 
(kibnala Sabatini, 6-4, Vl in the 
other semi-tinal 

In the men's linal Jim Courier 
of USA thwarted compatriot Andre 
Agassi's latest assault on a 'Cirand 
Slam' title when he scored a plucky 
3-6, 6-4, 2-6, 6-1, 6-4 victory. 

It was Agassi's third defeat in 
a major tournament final He was 
beaten in 1990 by Andres Ciomez 
and lost the US open to IVO* 
Sampras. 

This was the first all-American 
final since Tonv Irabert beat Arthur 
Larsen in 1934 

Tile ninth seedal Cuorier had 
reached the final bv defeating the 
world number (^ne Stelan Edberg 
in the siMiii-final. A\gassi reached 
the final by beating second-seed 
Boris Becker. 
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Current General Knowledge 

ABBREVIATIONS EXPEDITIONS j Madras. 


EPRDF: Ethiopian Tcoplc's 
Revolutionary Democratic F-ront. 

HDI: Human Development , 
Index. 

SIT: Special Investigating Team. ' 

^AYS 

No Tobacco Day 

GRID Health Organisation 
Celebrated May 31 as No | 
lobacoo Dav all over the world. The ^ 
basic aim was to create awareness | 
among the general population and I 
polit^y makers to achieve the goal of 
tobacco free society. 

DEFENCE 

INS Vibhuti launched 

HE first indigenously-built mis¬ 
sile boat, INS VibJuiti, was handed 
over to Indian Navy by the 
Ma/agaon Docks on June 3, 1. 

The sophisticated 450-tonne boat 
is the sixth in a series of 12 boats that 
will be built in the next few years 
Fi\e SLuh boats were built by the 
USSR on order from the Navy. INS 
Vihliuli has also been built with Soviet 
technology 

Marine acoustic research ship 
launched 

ARS, a 84.y3-metre long marine 
acoustic research ship of the Na¬ 
val Physical Oceanographic Labora- j 
tory, was launched on May 14, 1991. 

The ship has been built by the 
Garden Reach Ship Builders and En- | 
gineers Ltd (CjRSE) at a cost of Rs 65 
crore. It is the first indigenously- 
built, multi-purpose research vehicle 
for carrying out geophysical, 
meteorological, acoustic and non- 
acoustic research for collection of 
ocean data for strategic military inter¬ 
est. 

The ship has fully air-condi¬ 
tioned eight laboratories having 
state-of-art scientific equipment and 
facilities for the landing of a helicop¬ 
ter. 


Kunchenjunga scaled 

ISTORY was created when six 
members of an Indo-Japanese 
team became the first to successfully 
scale the 8,586 metre high Kunchen¬ 
junga east face. 

The members who reached the 
top were: Company Commander 
S D. Sharma, Subedar Kanhaiya Lai 
and S.I. T. Smanla of the ITBP and J.l. 
Nazuka, H. imamura and R. Oda of 
Japan. 

N- ENERG Y 

India to reprocess others' spent 
N-fuel 

I N a bid to earn foreign exchange, 
India's Atomic Energy C'ommis- 
sion (ARC) has offered to reprocess 
spent fuel from nuclear reactors of 
other countries as a commercial ser¬ 
vice. 

This major policy decision would 
mean that nations, which have been 
accumulating spent fuel, could ship 
this material to India and have the 
philoniLim separated Plutonium is 
valuable nuclear fuel and can also be 
used in a bomb. 

The Indian offer is, however, for ! 
spent fuel from research reactors of 
countries that agree to take back the 
wastes after reprocessing. Thus | 
AEC's decision to reprocess other , 
countries' spent fuel is not expected j 
to pose any risk to India's environ¬ 
ment. 

There are about 125 research i 
reactors in the world whose spent 
! fuel could be available for reprocess- 

I ing. 

Germany, Italy, Japan, Spain, and 
India are the only non-nuclear 
weapon States that have fuel 
reprocessing facilities. 

India's first fuel reprocessing 
plant was commissioned at Trombay 
in 1964. A bigger plant has been built 
at Tarapur and a third plant is near¬ 
ing completion at Kalpakkam near 


Reprocessing foreign fuel is just 
one aspect of AEC's aggressive 
strategy to capture a share of the in¬ 
ternational nuclear market, hitherto 
monopolised by the West. 

It is, however, not clear whether 
or no: India's offer to separate 
I plutonium from spent fuel would 
lead to proliferation considering that 
: the plutonium for India's nuclear test 
, in Eokharan in 1974 came from 
I reprocessing the spent fuel from one 
of India's own research reactors. 

The AFC has, however, allayed 
such fears on the ground that lAh'A 
I safeguards would apply to countries 
that take advantage of India's 
reprocessing offer. 

PE RSONS 

' Cresson, Mrs Edith 

RS Edith Cresson is Iht' first 
woman Prime Minister of 
France. Dynamic, aggressive, intel¬ 
ligent, determined, ambitious ...are 
some ot thi* terms most Ireijiiently 
used to describe her 

She was born to highly educated 
parents in 1934. After taking a doc¬ 
torate in law and a degree in agro¬ 
economics, she plunged into public 
life. At forty she was named one of 
the socialist party secretaries and has 
been one of the most faithful of Mr 
Mitterrand's inner circle since 1965. 

She is expected to revamp the 
Socialist Party's flagging image, lend 
it dynamism and a certain sense of 
urgency to prepare for the next round 
of elections in France. Regional elec¬ 
tions are to be held in 1992 and legis¬ 
latives a year later. 

Dange, Shripad Amrit 

ETERAN Communist leader, Mr 
Shripad Dange died on May 22, 
1991 after prolonged illness. He was 
91. He had dominated the Indian 
political scene and the working class 
movement for more than six decades. 
He was the father of Indian Com- 
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munist movement and was an ardent 
scholar of Sanskrit and \4 y^7s. 

Though the communists did not 
fare well on the electoral front, Mr 
Dange remained the undisputed 
leader of the Communist Party of 
India and the best known Indian left¬ 
ist the world over. 

Dikshit, Uma Shankar 

A veteran of the Congress move¬ 
ment, Mr Uma Shankar Diksliit 
died on May 30,1991 at the age of 90 

1 le was born on January 12, 1901 
at Ugoo in Unnao district of Uttar 
I’radesh. An active participant in the 
freedom stmggle, he was imprisoned 
four times by the British. 

Fie held senior positions m the 
Central Council of Ministers and the 
Congress besides serving as the 
Governor of West Bengal and Kar¬ 
nataka. 

Besides politics, he was inter¬ 
ested in journalism and spiritual mat¬ 
ters 

Gandhi, Rajiv 

O NE of the youngest to be elected 
head of the State worldwide, Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi was assassinated on 
May 21, 1991 in a bomb blast just 
before he was to address a election 
rally at Sriperumbudur, near Madras. 

A former pilot in the Indian Air¬ 
lines, Mr Gandhi was a late and reluc¬ 
tant political entrant. He was forced 
to join politics by Mrs Indira Gandhi 
after the death of Mr Sanjay Gandhi. 
He became the seventh Prime Mini¬ 
ster of India hours after the assassina¬ 
tion of Mrs Indira Gandhi on October 
30,1984. 

During his tenure, he signed the 
historic Punjab and Assam accords in 
1985, the Indo-Sri Lanka peace accord 
in 1987 and sent emergency aid to the 
Maldives in 1988. He also formalised 
bilateral trade treaties with Pakistan 
and China and thawed the ice in the 
Sino-Indian relations with his Beijing 
visit in 1988. 

Back home, Mr Gandhi intro¬ 
duced the Jawahar Rozgar Yojna and 
Panchayati Raj Institution Bill, for the 
uplift of the poor, in 1989. 

He, however, lost power in the 
1989 elections, fighting a united op¬ 


position led by the National Front, 
which projected the Bofors and other 
cormption-related charges as a major 
campaign plank against Mr Gandhi. 

Born on August 20, 1944, Mr 
Gandhi was the eldest son of Mrs In¬ 
dira Gandhi and Mr Feroz Gandhi. 
His grandfather. Pandit jawaharlal 
Nehru, was India's first premier. 

Mr Gandhi went to Doon School 
and Trinity College, England, and 
did a course in Mechanical engineer¬ 
ing. As a young man, he was not in¬ 
terested in politics as a career 

He liked Western, Hindustani 
classical as well as modern music and 
was keenly interested in photog¬ 
raphy and amateur radio. His 
greatest passion, however, was 

flyiii}-. 

In 19h8, he married Soma Maino, 
the Italian student he had met at 
Cambridge, in Delhi. They had two 
children—a son, Rahul and daughter, 
Priyanka. 

Goswami, Dinesh 

M r Dinesh Goswami, former Law 
Minister of India and one of the 
senior leaders of Natun Asom Gana 
Panshad died in a car accident on 
I Line 2, 1991. His death is seen as the 
loss of one of the finest parliamen¬ 
tarians in the country. 

He was born in I\illastra village 
of Barpeta district in Western Assam 
on May 27, 1935. He had his early 
education in Giiwahati I le passed 
his M.A. and LL.B examination with 
flying colours from Calcutta. As a 
distinguished lawyer, he practised at 
the Giiwahati High Court. 

In politics, as Union Minister and 
Rajya Sabha MP he had a chequered 
carwr. Starting as a Congressman he 
moved to the Asom Gana Parishad 
and then to the Natun Asom Gana 
Parishad. 

Koirala, Girija Prasad 

A fircband trade unionist, Girija 
Babu or GP as he is popularly 
called, is the new Prime Minister of 
Nepal. 

He was born in Tedi in Saharsa 
district in Bihar in India where his 
father was in exile. He left his studies 
without completing higher education 
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and plunged into politics at an early 
age. He was the founder member of 
I the Nepal Trade Union Congress and 
I spearheaded the resistance against 
I the Rana autocracy in Nepal. He 
! played a key role in 1950-51 revolu- 
' lion that overthrew the Rana regime. 

The royal coup of 1960 saw the 
end of the democracy and Mr Koirala 
was imprisoned. I le remained in jail 
for 13 years. 

Kao, Pamulapati Venkata 
Narasimha 

T 1 IE new President of Congress I, 
Mr Narasimha Rao belongs to 
Andhra Pradesh. Suave and highly 
educated he truly represents the 
image of a traditional Congress 
leader. 

I le was born in an agriculturist 
family of Karim Nagar district on 
June 28, 1921.1 le was educated at the 
Os m a n i a U n i v e rs 1 1 y, El yd e ra bad, 
Bombay University and Nagpur 
University. He obtained the degress 
of B Sc. and L.l, B. I le knows ten lan¬ 
guages—Hindi, Telugu, Urdu, 
Marathi, Sanskrit, English, Persian, 
' Arabic, French and Spanish and can 
follow Kannada and Tamil also. 

He was elected to the Parliament 
j in March 1977, after being in Andhra 
: politics for over three decades 

It was as a Union minister from 
I 1980 t(' 1989 that Mr Rao found scope 
for the flowering of his talents. In 
I 1980, he was made Minister for Exter- 
I nal Affairs and in early 1984, he was 
I made Union I lome Minister. 

I Mr Rao was awarded the Sahitya 
Akademi award for his translation of 
Viswanath A. Satyanarayana's 
monumental work Very Padnruly 
(thousand hoods) into Hindi under 
the title Saluistni Pfuin. He has also 
I translated into Telugu .i Marathi 
I novel P(in LiiksJuit Kon Glinto by noted 
I writer Hari Narayan Apte. 

RESEARCH 

Malaria gene 'trapped' 

A merican scientists have dis¬ 
covered the region in the 
malarial parasites that contains the 
gene for chlorocjuine resistance, a dis¬ 
covery that dramatically improves 
chances of outwitting the parasite. 
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Chilorcx^iiino-resistant strains of 
the malarial parasite pinsmodiuni fid- 
cif.mnini are spreading rapidly in 
many parts of the world, including 
the Amazon Basin, Thailand and ; 
areas of Africa. 

The drug, once considered the | 
best available because it is relatively j 
nontoxic, is increasingly tailing to , 
protect people against the disease I 
which kills up t(^ two million a year. | 

Resistant strains of plnsmoiiiuin j 
falcipiiniiii, which can pump chloro- ' 
quine out of themselves, have spread ' 
since the late fifties. j 

Earlier, scientists believed that i 
multiple genes must be responsible 1 
for chloroquine resistance in the | 
parasite But recently, scientists from j 
the National Institute of Allergy and ' 
Infectious Disease (NIAID), in Beth- ! 
seda, Maryland, USA have shown i 
that a single gene causes this resis¬ 
tance and it lies in a specific region of 
a specific chromosome called 
chromosome 7. 

The discovery brings scientists 
closer to understanding the 
mechanism of resistance. If scientists i 
understand how chlciroquine resis- j 
tance works, perhaps they can : 
develop a drug analogue of chloro- I 
quine which can foil the mechanism. | 

There is already a drug Vcrnpnniil \ 
which partially stops plasmodium ; 
from pumping chloroquine out of it- . 
sell, but it IS loo toxic to be given in * 
effective doses 

Chloroquine-resistant strains of i 
the malarial parasite evolved slowly 
and spread only gradually over the ^ 
last 40 years. Hence it is believed that j 
if scientists can foil this resistance, it | 
would be very difficult for the 1 
parasite to develop it again. 

SPACE RESEARCH | 

ERS-I remote sensing satellite j 


project of the European Space Agen¬ 
cy It will collect the most extensive 
range of information related to ocean 
topography and sea levels, wind 
spetxi and direction and wave ener¬ 
gy. it will measure many parameters 
not ctwered by the existing satellite 
systems. With its five microwave in¬ 
struments, it promises to be a ma)or 
tool for improving weather, sea-state 
and ice forecasting and helping to un¬ 
derstand how the earth's climate 
functions 

The Indian Space Research Or¬ 
ganisation (ISRO) has considerable 
experience with the remote-sensing 
satellites. It has already made an ap¬ 
plication and research programme 
based on the imagery to be received 
from ERS-I. 

Indian investigations will cover 
problems such as impact of surface 
winds over oceans on medium range 
forecasts of monsoon, geological and 
geomorphological mapping for 
mineral exploration, mapping and 
estimation of soil moisture in dry 
land farming areas and the estima¬ 
tion of sea surface temperatures. 

MISCELLANY 

First election on network 

/A first Indian election on a 
network'—that is how the National 
Informatics Centre (NIC) has 
described its massive arrangement, 
using high technology, for the 1991 
Tok Sabha poll. 

A satellite over the Indian Ocean, 
a giant computer and an earth station 
in New Delhi and some 450 computer 
terminals with their own antenna in 
each of the district headquarters were 
all part of NIC's world-largest 
Government network called NIC- 
NET that was geared up for election 
work. 

It was for the first time anywhere 
in the world where a netwi^rk of this 


I NDIA has signed up an agreement 
with the European Space Agency 
for supply of remote-sensing data 
from Europe's incest sophisticated 
and complex satellite, ERS-I. The 
satellite is to be launched sometimes 
in July 1991 from Konrom in French 
Guyana by an Ariane-4 rocket. 

ERS-I is an important application 


magnitude was used for election pur¬ 
poses. 

About 560 million Indians were 
eligible to cast their votes in 600,000 
booths in 537 constituencies to elect 
530 Parliament members from 9,107 
contestants. Thanks to NIC, the Chief 
Election Commissioner's (CEC) of¬ 
fice in New Delhi could know imme- 


I 

I 


I 


! 


I 
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diately anything that happened 
before, during or after the polling in 
any of the constituencies, be they in 
the islands of Andamans or Lakshad¬ 
weep or in Ladakh, atop the 
Himalayas. 

The network acted as the eyes 
and ears of the CEC and using NIC- 
NET, he could broadcast any mes¬ 
sage to all his officers at site 
simultaneously. 

In the 1989 elections, NICNET 
was used only to transmit the elec¬ 
tion results and not all its district 
centres were working. 

About 1,000 messages poured at 
the CEC office every day which was 
several orders of magnitude more 
than wd'iat is feasible without such a 
network. 

The computer software 'Elecon' 
developed by NIC enabled deteclKin 
of booth capturing and once aiunted 
started it sent round wise rt'sults to 
AIR, Doordarshan and CEC office. 

RDX plastic explosive 

R DX, the chemical compound used 
in the plastic bomb that killed 
former Prime Minister Rapv Ciandhi 
on May 21, 1991, is one ot the most 
powerful explosives known to 
mankind. 

Also known as cyclo- 
tnmethylene trinitramine, or simply 
cyclonite, RDX was discovereil by 
Hans Henning but found no applica¬ 
tion prior to World War 11. As with 
several of the explo.sives currently in 
existence, it was during the war that 
most of the warring nations intro¬ 
duced it into militarv use I he United 
States is its largest producer, and 
alongwith Canada it has developed a 
secret manufacturing process which 
has made large-.scale production rela¬ 
tively easy and cheap. 

RDX has the highest detonation 
pressure of any compound in com¬ 
mon use, being a relatively insensi¬ 
tive explosive of high density. It is a 
white hard crystalline substance, and 
is usually blended with TNT, or 
trinitrotoluene, to reduce its sen¬ 
sitivity to handling. The resulting 
mixture has a more enhanced perfor¬ 
mance than unadulterated TNT. 
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Improve Your Word Power 


1. arcane: (a) ugly (b) dirty (c) secret id) notorious. 

2. bedlam: (a) peace (h) prosperity (r) confusion id) 
warfare. 

3. chary: in) cautious ih) cheerful (c) chaste id) sad. 

4. drab: in) dual ib) duel (c) dragon id) dull. 

5. empirical: in) theoretical ib) practical (c) royal id) 
spiritual. 

6. fiesta: in) marriage ib) meeting (c) celebration id) 
evolution. 

7. ghoul: 07) gambler ib) black-mailer (c) coffin id) 
corpse. 

8. hoodoo: in) magic ib) super-natural (c) flight id) 
bad luck. 

9. insidious: (a) ungrateful (/i) unhealthy (c) harmful 
id) sublime. 

10. jinx: (/?) sensuous ib) sensible ic) curse id) sensi¬ 
tive. 

11. literati: in) educated ib) liberated ic) salvation id) 


freedom. 

12. medley: in) mixture ib) colourful ic) mournful id) 
conceit. 

13. obfuscate: in) remove ib) confuse (c) push id) com¬ 
pete. 

14. pillory (v): in) hang ih) attack O’) smash id) thrust. 

15. querulous: in) quarrelsome ib) complaining (c) 
offensive id) defensive. 

16. rumpus: in) cordial ih) familiar (c) disturbance id) 
friendly. 

17. stance: (rt) prejudice ib) dislike (c) hatred id) stand¬ 
point. 

18. volte-face: in) sudden change (M sudden success 
(r) good luck id) surprise. 

19. wiry: in) lean but strong ib) poor but honest ic) 
upstart 0^) pnxiigal. 

20. yank: in) drag ib) pull (c) swear id) excuse. 


ANSWERS 


1. arcane: (r) secret, mystenous. 

—Only the most nrentu' amongst the academic will find 
solace m the tiny drop in population growth during the decade 
1981-91. 

2. bedlam: (c) confusion, mad house, uproar. 

— An off the cuff rcMuark by the speaker created an un¬ 
precedented hedlivn in the audience 

3. chary: in) cautious, wary 

—He is almost bankriipt now. You are, therefore, advised 
to be cJiiiry of lending more money to him. 

4. drab: (t/) dull, monotonous. 

—There is very little humour around to lend colour to an 
otherwise drnb life. 

5 empirical: ib) practical, first hand. 

—In order to arrive at taith, a scientist depends more on 
nnpincnl approach than on mysticism. 

6. fiesta: (c) celebration, festival. 

—Eminent film-makers, critics and cine artistes par¬ 
ticipated in the ten day fiestn (International film festival) held 
in Madras this year. 

7. ghoul: ib) black-mailer, grave robber. 

—Some human beings like ^\^}iouIs come and stare at road 
accidents without showing any concern for the victims.. 

8. hoodoo: id) bad luck. 

—Some vehicles seem to have a hatdoo on them—they 
keep breaking down. 

9. insidious: ic) harmful, deceitful, treacherous. 

—^The novelist has pointed out the insidious influences of 
neo-imperialism in the name of space-exploration and its pos¬ 
sible use for human habitation. 

10. jinx: ic) curse, evil eye. 

—Besides many other flaws in our education system, 
cheating in examinations has become another alarming jinx. 


11. literati: ia) educated, intelligent. 

—^The literah of a country bemoan and bewail the fact that 
men and women are fast bitcoming insensitive and unrespon¬ 
sive 

12. medley: (r?) mixture, variety. 

—An Indian fair is a medley of entertainment, social 
gathering and display of various handicrafts 

13. obfuscate: ib) confuse, make difficult. 

—^The writer often obfuscates the real issues in his writings 
with petty details. 

14. pillory (v): ib) attack, ridicule. 

—Extravagance and excessive display of money m mar¬ 
riages IS often pilloried in the Indian press. 

15. querulous: ib) complaining, irritable. 

—He lost the sympathy of the audience by frequently 
resorting to querulous tone in his harangue (long and angry 
sp>eech). 

16. rumpus: (c) disturbance, noise, uproar. 

—In an otherwise orderly meeting, my friend created a 
rumpus by his uncalled for remarks. 

17. stance: (di standpoint, pose. 

—Of late, judiciary in India has taken a clear ^-'tance on the 
subject of hana-cuffing an undertrial. 

18. volte-face: (a) sudden change. 

—In the fast moving political scenario, the ideologues are 
showing a volte-face in their thinking. 

19. wiry; ia) lean but strong, tough but flexible. 

—^The police officer described the suspected thief as thin 
and tall, with iviry sort of strength. 

20. yank: ib) pull, twist, jerk. 

—The so-called godman was yanked off to )ail to curtail his 
not-too-spiritual activities. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Appointments Etc 


Appointed; Elected Etc 

Girija Prasad Koirala- He has 
been elected as the Prime Minister of 
Nepal. 

Mrs F.dith Crc^soii She has been 
appointed as first woman Prime 
Minister of FTance. 

Cluing Won-Slitk: He has been 
appointed as the Prime Minister of 
South Korea. 

Sidi Ahmed Gfwzali. He has been 
appointed as Prime Minister of Al¬ 
geria. 

Air Marshal N.C. Suri: He has 
been appointed as India's new Chief 
of Air Staff. He succeeds Air Chief 
Marshal S.K. Mehra. 

F.O. Adefemuia: He is the new 
High Commissioner of the Federal 
Republic of Nigeria. 


Resigned 

' Michcl Rocard: Prime Minister 

of France. 

i Krishna Prasad Bhattarai: Prime 

Minister of Nepal. 

Ro Jai-Bon^: Prime Minister of 
I South Korea. 

Died 

Rajiv Gandhi: Former Prime 
Minister of India and President of 
Congress I. He was assassinated. 

S.A. Dan^fc: Veteran Commu- 
I nist leader. He was 91. 

j Uma Shankar Dikshit: Veteran 

Congress leader and former Union 
I Home Minister. He was 90. 

j Diiicsh Goswanu: Former Union 

I Law Minister and prominent leader 
I of Ndtun Asom Cana I’arishad. He 
was a sitting Rajya Sabha member. 


EVENTS 


MAY 

12—Nepal goes to its first multi¬ 
party Parliamentary polls in 32 
years to elect 205 members to 
the Pratinidlu Sabha (house of 
representatives). Nearly 75 per 
cent turn-out is reported. 

14—Nepalese Prime Minister Krish¬ 
na Prashad Bhattarai resigns 
following defeat in the Par¬ 
liamentary elections. 

—Mrs Winnie Mandela, wife of 
ANC Deputy leader, Mr Nelson 
Mandela, is sentenced to six 
years imprisonment following 
her conviction on charges of 
kidnapping and of being an as- 
sessory to assault. 

16— The Soviet Union and China 
sign an agreement on the east¬ 
ern sector of their 7000 km 
long border. 

17— The Nepali Congress gets a 
simple majority in the first 
multi-party elections in Nepal. 

20—At least 200 persons are killed 
amidst violence and booth cap¬ 
turing in the first phase of 
polling for the 10th Lok Sabha 
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and the Assembly elections. 55 
per cent turn-out is reported. 

21— The former Prime Minister and 
Congress I President, Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi, is killed in a powerful 
bomb explosion seconds before 
he was to address a public 
meeting in Sriperumbudur, 
near Madras. 

—Ethiopia's President Mengistu 
Haile Mariam flees under 
severe pressure from rebel 
groups. 

22— The second and third phases 
of the elections, scheduled for 
May 23 and 26, are deferred 
by 20 days, due to the assas¬ 
sination of Mr Kajiv Gandhi. 

24—Mr Rajiv Gandhi is cremated 
with mil State honours. 

26— Nineteen militants are among 
thirty four killed in Punjab. 

27— 223 persons abt)ard an Austrian 
airliner are killed as the plane 
explodes after take off from 
Bangkok, Thailand. 

28— Rebels blast into Addis Ababa, 
Ccmital of Ethiopia, thus ending 
l/-year Marxist mle. 


P.O 


29—Mr P.V Narasimha Rao is 
elected interim President of 
Congress 1. 

—The Nepali Congress forms 15- 
member ministry, the second 
time after 32 years, with Mr G.P. 
Koirala as Prime Minister. 

31—An explosion blows up a Pakis¬ 
tani army ammunition depot 
near Peshawar killing more 
than 50 people. 

—Angolan President Jose Eduar¬ 
do Dos Santos and Unita Rebel 
Leader Jons Savimbi, sign a his¬ 
toric peace agreement to formal¬ 
ly end the 16-year-old civil war. 

' JUNE 

2—At least 500 people are killed 
as a fresh cyclone lashes 
southern Bangladesh. 

4— A strong explosion rocks an 
army ammunition dump in 

i Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, killing 
more than 100 people. 

‘ —USA lifts the 16-year-old trade 
; restrictions against the Soviet 

I Union. 

—Albania's month-old Com¬ 
munist Government resigns to 
make way for a national unity 
coalition that will hold fresh 
general elections in 1992. 

5— Martial law is imposed in Al¬ 
geria. 

I 6—Moderate-to-heavy polling is 
' held in the first phase of elec- 

1 tions in Assam, 

j 7—Mr Subodh Kant Sahay, Union 
j Minister of State for Home, 

! escapes attempt on life when 
I his convoy was attacked with 
! a bomb near Ludhiana in Pun¬ 

jab. 

8—The second phase of polling in 
Assam ends peacefully. 

—Atleast 100 people are killed in a 
rail mishap in I tikislan. 

10— BJP and the Indian People's 
Front (IPF) decide to bc^ycott 
elections in Tripura to protest 
against the connivance be¬ 
tween the ruling Congress I 
and the State machinery which 
had made "elections impos¬ 
sible". 

11— The CPI(M) and the CPI 
withdraw from the Punjab as¬ 
sembly and the Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions. 

—40 persons are killed in violence 
in Kashmir. 
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A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Devaluation Impact on Price 

Dear Reader, 

The impact of the two doses of devaluation has been a 20 per cent fall in the value of the rupee. This has affected 
all facets of the nation's economy, the overall result beiiif^ the increase in prices all round. While no sector has 
escaivd the impact of the cost-push inflation, the modernised printing industry has suffered the most because 
of the costlier raw materials a good part of which is imported. As is well known, all types of imports have be¬ 
come dearer. 

The "C.M.", which is printed on the latest and sophisticated, computerised and highly advanced machinery, 
has been greatly affected. The overall impact has created unprecedented difficulties for us because of the spurt 
in the prices of materials and accessories. To give a fezv tell-tale instances: paper, the basic raw material, now 
costs Rs 16,0()0 PMT against Rs 13,000 PMT in january this year; the film, currently an essential ingredient 
of the printing process, costs 100 per cent more; most other raw materials are up in costs from 25 to 75 per 
cent. The cumulative impact of the spurt in the prices has been a sizable increase in the costs of production. 

If the increase had been relatively insignificant, we would have absorbed it ourselves and spared our readers 
any further burden. But the spurt in the costs has become unbearable for us. It ivas out of sheer compulsion of 
costs that we had to raise the price of "C.M." by one rupee in April, 1991. The rupee devaluation and the allied 
factors partly outlined above have multiplied the compulsions manifold. We are compelled, therefore, by factors 
beyond our control, to raise the price of the magazine by just a rupee (from Rs 9 to Rs 10) to partly offset our 
losses. Even after this increase in the price we shall have to suffer because of the hefty spurt in the costs of 
production. 

We feel confident that our readers will bear with us and share the small additional burden willingly. We assure 
them that we shall maintain the high quality of the magazine and continue to provide the maximum service ive 
can. 

With best wishes. 


Yours sincerely. 




New RM. s Sea of Troubles 


T ^HK prohlcms a/ul (ha I lenses fai ini^ Mr P V. 

Narasimha Ran, the new Pnme Minister, are indeed 
formidable, more formidable perhaps than those i on- 
frontm^ his predecessors ri{fht at the he{finnin}> of their 
term. Mustei inn* and maintaining a ma/oiity in the Lok 
Sabha, amidst the complex and contradictoiy 
phenomena implicit in the political composition of the 
lOth Pai liarnent, is a continuiny^ c hallen[>e to Mi Rao’s 
minority government But no less burdensome are the 
economic problems and the task of tackiinthe militants 
III Punjab and J & K in the not tli and ULFA in the sorely 
tioubled State of Assam where the new Congress minis- 
tiy has been c ompelled to make a \>esture of suriendei to 
the militants' demands following the kidnapping of 14 of¬ 
ficials III one tell-tale stroke of defiant e The ^eneial am¬ 
nesty declared on July S may rediu e the tensions 

Much of the time and eneri^y of the previous govern¬ 
ments in New Delhi, especially the minority ministries of 
Mr V.P. Siiii^h and Mr Chandra Shekhar (who led a fan i- 
cal regime), were spent in overcoming the challenges of 
sui vival It would be a pity if Mr Narasimha Rao also 
has (onstantly to look behind his shoulders to keep his 
flock toi^ether That would imply further net^lec t of the 
administration and of the basic problems fat in^ the mas¬ 
ses to whom the spectre of soaring inflation following 
the hefty dose of rupee devaluation is frightening 

The decision, by all accounts inevitable, to devalue 
the rupee sharply in two instalments in barely 4S hours, 
was evidently a part of the shock therapy whtc h the 
authoi I ties at the Centre have been compelled by cir¬ 
cumstances to injhc t on the country. The pac ka^e of 
reforms (of which the country has had a foretaste) when 
fully implemented, will transform the economic scenario 
beyond recognition. Since the people have already been 
warned about the drastic reforms in the offing, there will 
he no choice but to bear the chanf^es Exporters are 
happy at the bright prospects of larger earnings while 
the importers will have to face the grim situation of 
shrinking returns. The ups and downs in the import-ex¬ 
port arena may he described as part of the game; what 
is not—and should not he—is the increase in prices all 
round. The cuts in subsidies are bound to hit the farmer; 
these will mean higher prices for the masses, in par¬ 
ticular, dearer food in times hard already by any 
yardstick. The Prime Minister and the Finance Minister 


talk oj the compulsions oj tightening the belt" as a com¬ 
pulsory sacrifice foi .saving the future But i.sn 't that 
distressingly familiar language / During the past many 
years the mas.ses have passed though difficult times 
with the benefits of planning and of vai lous other nation¬ 
building pi ogrammes being cornered year after sear by 
I the conirac tors and vanous intermediaries The actual 
I gains that have trn kled through to the people at the bot- 

i tom of the .scale have been minimal 

\ 

The shoit-term impac t of the new radical reforms 
may not be .serious, especially when the < ountiy i.s 
repeatedly told that if the devaluation and allied 
measures had not been taken, the c ountry would have 
been compelled to fac e di.saster But it is the inevitable 
long-term c onsectuenc es of persistent ec onomu 
hardships that might tin n out to be really dangerous. 

The endless ec onomu hardships, the growing i alamit\ 
of criminals in politic s, the discontentment in many 
pai ts of the c ountry wheie the soc lal and politic al en¬ 
vironment has been foiilea up beyond measure, have all 
to be fac ed 

How many of oin new politic al leadeis have the 
capability of meeting the multifarious challenges is 
anybody's guess. Of tho.se who strut about the regional 
or the national stage and tell the masses that they would 
be able to ensure better times, there is no dearth But 
such leaders have lost a edibility. The people have 
leal nt a bitter lesson. So the future is dark and dismal. 
The light at the end of the tunnel, which wr are assured 
IS certainly there, may turn out to be a deceptive flicker. 

But this IS merely the national .scenario. With our 
ne.xt-door neighbour Pakistan openly aiding and abet¬ 
ting secessionist movements in Punjab and Kashmir, and 
with unknown parties providing inspiration and material 
assistance to ULFA in the east, the dangers lurking in 
the border States are no less di.se cmcerting. The thought 
that the country in general, and the people living in the 
directly affected States in particular, will have to live 
with the daily ch.se of killings and bomb blasts is truly 
frightening Internal peace and .security are proving 
elusive. 'The package of economic reforms is not likely to 
ensure internal peace and stability, only a temporary 
subsistence level, which means living from hand to 
mouth. Is that all we can look fonvard to? 






LETTERS 


READERS’ 

FORUM 

LEAKAGE OF QUESTION PAPER 

The IcakiW of Civil Sen^icc 
(Preliminanj) Examination ifuestion 
papers is a national shame ami has 
made the tfoiin^er {generation fnIItf 
aivare of the murkif state of affairs. Ad¬ 
ministrative officers (I.A.S., l.t.S., I.P.S.) ; 

arc appointed throit{^h this and other ex¬ 
aminations and India's fame and future , 
largely depends upon the skill and \ 

ahilit\f of these officers. \ 

The foreign policy and vital inter- j 
nal policies are formulated on the ad- j 

vice of such officers. Hut if leakage and ' 
such malpractices continue, what will | 
he the future of the land? Incompetent | 
candidates usurp the posts and corrupt j 
the policies, ruiniiif^ the infrastructure. j 
lloo^lili/ Sanjay L’liandci i 

POLL VIOLENCE ! 

V'oiir rori’r feature "Poll Violence | 

Havoc" Julif issue) presented i 

the hitter reality at an appropriate time. 

No douht, violence has spread all over 
the world in recent years hut the^row- 
in^ violence in India is indeed alarming, 
rtie birth-place of Nanak, Buddha and 
Gandhi is heinjif defamed hy a handful of 
selfish, mis^{^uided people. 

These are not ^{^ood symptoms for 
democracy in India. In today's context 
the hurnin^iiiiestioii is "will India be 
able to tan(ie the nuisance of violence?" 
I^atnn I^okush Kumar Singh 

Unfortunately, violence has ^rown 
to such an extent that the democratic 
process is yet to he resumed in two 
trouble-tom States of Punjab and / & K. 
These States are sufferiiij^ oecause of 
secessionist activities supported hy 
Pakistan. 

Bihar, Tamil Nadu and Andhra 
Pradesh are also in the^rip ofinolence. 
Bihar has been divided on caste lines 
and has become highly sensitive. Tamil 
Nadu is facing LTTE and Andhra is 
facing Naxahtes. Politicians, and intel¬ 
lectuals should tuork together to find 
the root causes of the groiving violence 
in our countrxf. 

Bihnr 1 litendra Nath Shrivastava 

The barbaric assassination of Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi during the election cam¬ 
paign, and, earlier, Mrs Indira Gandhi's 
frutal murder by her own security 
guards, indicate how badly Indian 
democracy has been shattered. India, 
described for long as a peace-loving 
country, has painted her face withblood 
and violence. Ihis is the land ivltere Bud¬ 
dha, Mahavir and Gandhi were born to 
teach the lesson of non-violence. What 
factors led to the development of such 
inhumanity is a point to ponder. Our 
leaders should study thoroughly the 


grievances of society and try honestly to 
redress them. Indian society is so im¬ 
balanced that it needs social justice ur¬ 
gently. Ifzve leant to say good-bye to 
violence, we must satisfy the needs of 
the deprived sections of the countrxj. 
Piiinmnu Pradip Kr Smha 

BLOT ON DEMOCRACY 

The assassination of Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi is another big black blot on our 
democracy. We stand disgraced before 
the whole world since we are unable to 
save our great leaders from traitors, ter¬ 
rorists and communal forces. The only 
way to pay tributes to our great leaders 
is to fulfil their dreams by eliminating 
all divisive, communal and terrorists 
and traitors' activities from our country 
at any cost. 

Allnhnhnil Rohit Misra 

POLLUTED POLITY 

Since Independence, the 
Government's intervention in almost 
every sphere of life has increased. Ad¬ 
ministrative efficiency required more 
and more autonomy to the lower opera¬ 
tive units. But because of the lack of an 
effective opposition, the trend has been 
reverse i.c. centralisation rather than 
autonomy. 

belay in decision-making and non- 
implementation of such decisions later 
on have contributed directly to the pol¬ 
lution of our polity. Money came as a 
lubricant to get decisions favouring one 
class or other, horn which the ruling 
class benefited the most. Thus the vi¬ 
cious circle of more centralisation, more 
delays, more pollution of the polity, 
more benefits to the ruling class and fur¬ 
ther centralisation has continued. 

If this vicious circle is to be broken, 
persons other than the ruling class 
should also be associated with the ad¬ 
ministration of the country. 

Regionalism acts as a counter-iveight to 
the centralising tendencies of our polity. 
Ajmer Atul N Vajpayee 

U.N. IRRELEVANT 

Apropos your write-up "U.N. Now 
Irrelevant", it is unfortunate that the 
august body which was established in 
the wake of World War II to prevent 
subsequent war had itself approved of 
violence in the Gulf. 

The manner in which the U.S. 
utilised the U.N. during the Gulf War 
has jeovardised its creaibility in the 
eyes of the weaker nations. 

Now the U.N. should be revitalised 
and the veto power should also be given 
to some Third World countries so that 
their interests are safeguarded. 

Patna Shakeel A. Ansari 

DRUG ADDICTION: DEATH TRAP 

Modem youth are in the grip of pes¬ 
simism. The evil of drug addiction 
among youngsters in an affluent society 
does not mark the failure of technology 
but is a product of it. Drugs are used as 


a way out of worries and frustration. 

The life-style in urban centres, being 
highly professional, has its ozvn press¬ 
ing demands which are not easy to over¬ 
come. If the frustrated youth do not 
have access to tension-releasing 
mechanisms, such as homely and friend¬ 
ly environment of the kin and kith, they 
are most likely to buckle under the pres¬ 
sure of drugs. 

But it is imitation of a Western 
trend. India should trif to be modern but 
not lose its moorings and moral values. 
We should hope for the best and prepare 
ourselves for the worst. 

Varanasi Tarkt’shwan I’rasad 

MODERN LINCOLN 

For the last tivo years Mr Gor¬ 
bachov has been facing the same prob¬ 
lem which once Abraham Lincoln 
encountered: the problem of secession. In 
1862 he wrote to Horace Greeley that 
"my paramount object in the struggle is 
to save the Union". And history snows 
that he was successful in prtwenting 
secession. 

Now "Gorby" has the same prob¬ 
lem; perhaps, history is repeating itself 
in a different country and in different 
parlance. To solve this secessionism 
problem, Mr Gorbachov has to work as 
adroitly as Lincoln did. Whether he 
will be successful or not, only time will 
show. 

Giridih 

DIFFERENT EXAMS FOR SAME TYPE 
OF JOBS 

Scalewise, cadrewise, terms-wise 
and conditions-wise the jobs of Proba¬ 
tionary Officer in banks and Probation¬ 
ary Officer (AAO) in LlC and GIC are of 
the same standard. But unfortunately, 
the style of questions, syllabus, etc are 
very different. This creates difficulties 
for a candidate who prepares himself for 
the same hfpe of job but with different 
syllabus, keeping in vieiv the difficul¬ 
ties of the candidates, the question 
papers for Probationary Officers (AAO) 
in LlC and GIC must be set by the same 
person or agency. 

Delhi Man Mohan Khere 

CM FEATURES 

/ have been a regidar reader of your 
monthly magazine. 77/e "Special 
Supple lent" and the large number of 
questions given helped me greatly in 
prepanngfor a Competitive examina¬ 
tion. 

Munger I lom Chandra Prasad 

I am proud of being a regular reader 
of your yestigious magazine "C.M". 
There is no doubt that this magazine is 
very helplu^ for all competitive examina¬ 
tions. I admire your grip on the nerves 
of your readers. Accept my thanks for 
publishing a Special Supplement on 
"Tests of English Language" and also 
for the July issue's Special Supplement 
on "Quantitative Aptitude". 

Pnhia Mera) Ahmad 
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Rupee Devalued 

N the course of 48 hours the mpee 
was devalutd by 20 per cent. On 
July 1 India devalued the rupee 
sharply against the major interna- : 
tional currencies. The decline in the ] 

I value of the rupee in terms of four j 
[ major international currencies 
ranged from 8 7 per cent for pound 
sterling to 9.7 per cent for Japanese 
yen. The value of the US dollar is up 
by 9.5 per cent. The value of 
deutschemark (DM) in terms of the 
rupee also went up by 9 per cent. 

By fai the sharpest depreciation 
of the rupee has been against yen, 9 7 
per cent, with 100 yen costing Rs I 
16.69 as against Rs 15.22 in the | 
p.''eceding week. The pound sterling . 
will be costlier by 8.7 per cent. ; 

Since devaluation is a ''nasty" ’ 
word, and not expedient politically, i 
the Reserve Bank Governor and i 
; Finance Ministry officials have | 
! chosen to describe it as "exchange 
I rate adjustments". But since 1970-71, , 
1 the last year of fixed exchange rates, 

' this is the heftiest adjustment ever 
j recorded on a single day and there 
! has been no development in the inter- i 
j national currency market to warrant ; 
: it. In other words, the devaluation of J 
I the rupee is a conscious decision 
, taken at the highest level. j 

I In fact, the RBI's step to brirg i 
! down the value of the rupee in : 

I deference to the wishes of the IMF I 
; and World Bank marks the end of a I 
I debate that had been going on in the | 
i Finance Ministry .since India decided | 
to approach these agencies for loans | 
to meet its balance of payments situa- i 
tion. For the IMF and the World Bank, j 
adjustment of the exchange rate, a i 
polite word for devaluation, is given | 
the top priority. ' 

Devaluation makes exports 
cheaper in the foreign markets, and 
imports dearer in the d'^mestic 
market. The trade gap is narrowed 
down and the balance of payments 
(BOP) situation becomes more 
manageable. 

The critics of devaluation say 
that the linkage between devaluation 
and exports has not been clearly es¬ 
tablished in India's case. India has 
been devaluing the rupee ever since 
1981, but its share in world trade has 
not gone up more than propor¬ 


tionately. This is because of the com¬ 
position of India's exports which 
consist of traditional items, the 
demand of which is relatively less 
elastic. 

Between 1980 and 1985, the 
rupee was devalued by 33 per cent, 
but India's trade with general curren¬ 
cy areas went up by only 9 7 per cent. 
In 1987-88 the rupee was devalued by 
only 1.33 per cent, but exports 
jumped by 28.9 per cent. Analysts, 
therefore, have concluded that 
devaluation helps a country only 
when world trade is expanding, and 
not when the world trade is stagnant 
or shrinking. During 1980-85 world 
trade expanded by only 2 6 per cent, 
whereas in 1987-88, it grew by 5 6 per 
cent. The forecast by the World Bank, 
UNCTAD and other multilateral 
agencies for the coming year is "stag¬ 
nant world trade" 

India is likely to face a number of 
other problems because of the 
devaluation Firstly, the cost of 
India's bulk import items will go up 
in terms of the rupee. This implies 
that very soon, the Government will 
be forced to raise the prices of petrtij 
and petroleum products and the sub¬ 
sidy on fertilisers will go up if fer¬ 
tiliser prices are not raiscxl 

India imports annually about Rs 
3,()(X) crore worth of fertiliser On an 
average of 9 5 per cent devaluation, 
the fertiliser import would cost about 
Rs 300 crore more. 

This additional cost the govern¬ 
ment will have to meet either through 
a price increase or through a subsidy 
wnich in turn will increase the 
budgetary deficit. 

Another budgetary problem will 
be caused by the fact that the Govern¬ 
ment will have to find more rupee 
resources to meet its debt servicing 
obligations. Thus, if the annual debt 
servicing obligation is, say Rs 4,000 
crore, the Government will have to 
find another 400 crore because of 
the devaluation. 

The Finance Minister, Dr Man- 
mohan Singh, had stated that the 
Government wanted to "open up" 
the economy. A political consensus, 
as promiscxl by Dr Singh on all these 
issues was yet to be reached, but 
meanwhile he agreed to the devalua¬ 
tion. 
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''Routine RBI adjustment": Dr 

Manmohan Singh repudiated the 
suggestion that the rupee has been 
"discreetly" devalued. Commenting 
on the sharp downward revision of 
the rupee in relation to pound ster¬ 
ling and other foreign currencies. Dr 
Singh said: It is the routine function 
of the Reserve Bank which takes 
various factors into consideration. 
"We are in a world of floating curren¬ 
cies and terms like devaluation have 
lost their meaning", he said. 

The RBI has the authority to ad¬ 
just the value of the rupe'e according 
to day-to-day rates of^a basket of cur¬ 
rencies to which it (the rupee) is 
pegged. 

Second Devaluation: The 
Reserve Bank on July 3 further 
downgraded the rupee by a steep 10 
to 11 per cent against major interna¬ 
tional currencies. With this second in¬ 
stalment of depreciation in the value 
of the rupee coming in just two days 
of the first, the totalTall in rupee value 
works out to 17 to 19 per cent, while 
the appreciation in the value of 
foreign currencies in relation to the 
rupee will be 21 to 23 per cent. 

As a consequence, while a pound 
sterling costs Rs 7.23 more as com¬ 
pared to the June 28 exchange value 
of the rupee, a dollar now costs Rs 
4.87 more. In actual terms, the ex¬ 
change value of the rupee vis-a-vis the 
pound, which was Rs 34.36 on June 
28, is now Rs 41.59. Similarly the 
value of the rupee against the dollar 
has gone down from Rs 21.0888 on 
June 28 to Rs 25.9532 on July 3. 

Strongly defending the step, the 
Finance Minister, Dr Manmohan 
Singh, explained that the move was 
an integral part of a credible strategy 
to discourage flight of capital from 
the country and at the same time 
promote exports. 

Dr Singh, however, discounted 
the possibility of further depreciation 
in the rupee value. Now the Indian 
currency has come to a level where it 
can be stabilised. Rupee will now be¬ 
come stronger, "If I am allowed to go 
ahead with the fiscal discipline I have 
in mind", he assured. 

Describing the severe balance of 
payment crisis inherited by his 
Government, Dr Singh referred to the 
grave threat of default in internation¬ 


al commitments. This in turn led to 
grave speculation outside the 
country aoout the future of the Indian 
currency and the e'^onomy and had 
resulted in a lot of insecurity among 
international creditors to India as 
well as non-resident Indian deposit 
(foreign currency) holders. It was 
feared that all this speculation may 
lead to a "run on the rupee" whicn 
the country may not be able to sus¬ 
tain. To forestall such an eventuality, 
and to show the world community 
that they need not be nervous about 
India's creditworthiness, the Govern¬ 
ment had to downgrade the value of 
the rupee in relation to the major in¬ 
ternational currencies. 

The world community is 
"delighted" that India is taking these 
measures. The Germans have already 
expressed happiness over it. So also 
the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund. They have in fact as¬ 
sured that "if I do the right things for 
this country, the world will not forget 
India. A prominent NRI group had 
promised an annual deposit flow of 
one billion dollars for the next five 
years. Denying that the Government 
had taken the step in accordance with 
the wishes of the International 
Monetary Fund or the World Bank, 
Dr Manmohan Singh said this was "a 
national decision" taken by the 
Government in sovereign exercise of 
its power. IMF or no IMF, World Bank 
or no World Bank, the problems of 
solving India's balance of payment 
problem will be India's and India is 
capable of acting sensibly on its own. 

Disaster Averted: Prime Mini¬ 
ster P.V. Narasimha Rao claimed on 
July 3 that the decision to depreciate 
the rupee against major currencies 
was taken to avert "a greater 
disaster". 

"It is our own decision, a con¬ 
sidered decision and we have 
thought over it for a long time. We 
came to the conclusion that unless we 
take the decision we will be facing a 
greater disaster", the Prime Minister 
said in an interview. 

Explaining the circumstances 
which necessitated such a hard 
decision, Mr Rao said the Finance 
Minister had explained the "very 
critical" balance-of-payments posi¬ 
tion and gave certain figures which 
were so alarming that in the next few 


days "we were to become defaulters" 
in the repayment of loans. That was 
the situation which India could never 
afford and the Government had to 
take "some firm and far-reaching 
steps" to see that this situation was 
averted. 

Radical Trade Policy: The 
Union Government on July 4 an¬ 
nounced significant changes in the 
trade policy, shaking off features 
which had been a feature of the 
policy for the past many years. Many 
administrative controls and licences 
are being done away with, the focus 
being on liberalisation and economic 
growth. 

The main features of the new 
policies are (1) Cash Compensatory 
Scheme (CCS) suspended; (2) 
Replenishment Licensing Scheme 
(REP) to become the principal instru¬ 
ment for export-related imports. It 
will now be called Exim Scrip and 
c an be freely traded; (3) All exports to 
have a uniform REP rate of 30 per 
cent of the freight on board (F(!)B) 
value from the present rates ranging 
from 5 to 20 per cent of the FOB value; 
(4) Special rates for gems and jewel¬ 
lery, certain metal-based handicrafts 
and books and magazines will, how¬ 
ever, continue; (5) The new REP 
scheme to give maximum incentive 
to exf)orters whose import intensity 
is low like agricultural exports. All 
supplementary licences stand 
abolished except in the case of the 
small-scale sector and for producers 
of life-saving drugs and equipment. 
These two categories would be en¬ 
titled to import both under Open 
General Licence (OGL) or through 
supplementary licences; (6) All addi¬ 
tional licences granted to exj5ert 
houses stand abolished. However, 
they will enjoy a REP rate of 30 per 
cent of FOB value and will be granted 
an additional REP of 5 per cent of 
FOB value. All items which figure in 
lists like the limited permissiole list 
now to be imported through the REP 
route; (7) Unlisted (3GL contained in 
the Exim policy stands abolished and 
all items under this category to be 
imported only through the REP 
scheme. Advance licensing for ob¬ 
taining imports for exporters will 
remain open. The REP rate for ad¬ 
vance licence exports is being in¬ 
creased from 10 per cent of net 
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foreign exchange (NFE) to 20 per cent 
of NFE; (8) All import licensing for 
capital goods and raw materials ex¬ 
cept for a small "negative list" to be 
removed in three years. All items to 
be decanalisetl except those that are 
essential and major changes in the 
entire canalisation policy to be an¬ 
nounced shortly. Financial institu¬ 
tions would also be allowed to tiade 
in Exim Scrips. In due course, the 
Exim scrip to be replaced with 
foreign exchange certificates which 
will be more easily tradable. The 
rupee is expected to be fully convert¬ 
ible on the trade account in three to 
five years. 

Convertible rupee: The stage is 
now set for making the rupee a con¬ 
vertible currency in the near future. 
"This fundamental change in our ex 
change system will eventually put 
our trade and payments position on a 
much sounder footing", predicts Mr 
S.K. Birla, President FICCl. He also 
feels that the favourable results from 
current adjustments (/ c. devaluation) 
cannot flow immediately but will 
take some time. "The potential is 
quite high, though the immediate ex¬ 
pansion of exports is likely to be slow. 
He was reacting to the second 
devaluation of the rupee. 

Similar fears were echoed by the 
exporters who said that devaluation 
was a bold and corrective step. It 
remained to be seen whether it would 
beneficially reflect on the balance of 
payments situation. However, as the 
president, CEI warns, rupee devalua¬ 
tion is only one element in the 
economic package. 

Exporters seem to be convinced 
with the Government's logic of 
devaluation. Calling it a practical 
step, the President of the Federation 
of Indian Exporters Organisation 
added that "with this devaluation 
and adjustment, the Indian exporter 
would benefit in products which 
were import intensive—processed 
foods, marine and agricultural 
products, pepper, tea, coffee, textile 
and garments. I le urged the Govern¬ 
ment to come out with a realistic 
rupee-rouble exchange rate so that 
exports to the USSR were not af¬ 
fected. He also wanted extension of 
all incentives to supplies under 
"deemed exports" and intermediate 
scheme because devaluation of the 


rupee would affect imports required 
for export purposes. 

The President of the All-India 
Manufacturers' Organisation sug¬ 
gested that the Government should 
also take steps to boost productivity 
which, in turn, would step up exports 
and also curb the domestic inflation¬ 
ary trend. He cautioned that raw 
material costs would go up by 30 per 
cent and export units depending on 
imports would be adveisely affected. 

International backing: India's 
economic reforms will "certainly 
have the backing of the international 
community", the U.S. pledged. The 
U.S. support was voiced by the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State. 

The U.S. hopes to continue to 
strengthen its relationship with India 
"as we have done over the past 
several years", and look forward to 
working with the new Government. 
The administration officials pointed 
out that the present Prime Minister, 
Mr P.V. Narasimha Rao, had been 
Foreign Minister and U.S officials, 
therefore, knew him already. 

Black Money Now 
Rs 80,000 crore 

T he latest assessment shows that 
black money in India has reached 
colossal dimension, about one-sixth 
of the GDP Black income generation 
in the Indian economy cannot be 
placed below 16 to 19 per cent of GDP 
at current prices. Going by this find¬ 
ing of the National Institute of Public 
Finance and Policy (NIPFP), given in 
its report "Aspects of black economy 
in India", black income was least Rs 
80,000 crore in 1990-91. Only a small 
proportion of the annual black in¬ 
come goes into acquiring foreign as¬ 
sets. Roughly, according to the report, 
up to two-thirds of black money is 
spent on consumption (including 
durable goods) 

India can ride out tlie foreign ex¬ 
change crisis by converting black 
money into black gold. This uncon¬ 
ventional switch will cover the 
country's annual oil import bill 
which touched $ 5.5 billion last year. 
The payment for crude and refined 
products from abroad, amounting to 
Rs 12,()(X) crore in foreign exchange, 
was equivalent to the country's trade 
deficit in 1990-91. 


Impeachment Threat to 
Seshan 

T he controversial Chief Election 
Commissioner, Mr T.N. Seshan, 
was threatened with impeachment if 
he did not resign voluntarily. The 
notice was served by the Janata Dal 
on June 29. A resolution, adopted by 
the Janata Dal's National Executive 
meeting in New Delhi, condemned 
the arbitrary and partisan manner in 
which Mr Seshan conducted elec¬ 
tions. The resolution said that 
through his actions, the CEC had not 
just forfeited the confidence of most 
political parties but also shown that 
he does not have the "self-restraint, 
the judicious temperament and the 
necessary impartiality to discharge 
so respcmsible a function". 

The Dal, therefore, called upon 
Mr Seshan to resign, "if he continues 
to cling to his office, the party will be 
left with little option but to initiate 
impeachment proceedings against 
him." 

The resolution pointed out that 
from the very beginning of the elec¬ 
toral process—the award of symbols 
to the contesting parties—the CEC 
behaved in a manner that was calcu¬ 
lated to put hurdles in their way, cre¬ 
ate uncertainty among their cadre 
and confuse their supporters. 

The CEC's conduct of the polls, 
the resolution said, was "marred by 
his unholy eagerness to give credence 
to motivated rumours and com¬ 
plaints of malpractices, including 
anonymous phone calls, and an open 
contempt for the findings of his twn 
returning officers and observers, not 
to mention independent public 
bodies and the media." When his of¬ 
ficers recommended repolls in a cer¬ 
tain number of booths, the CEC's 
decision ranged from ignoring them 
altogether, to countermanding not 
just polling in those bcx)ths but the 
entire election to that parliamentary 
seat, the resolution said. 

In what was perhaps the most 
difficult election the country has 
faced, the CEC compounded the un¬ 
certainty by issuing totally uncalled 
for statements deploring the law and 
order situation in West Bengal, Bihar, 
Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, and 
holding out the threat of a postpone¬ 
ment of the elections mere, the 
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resolution further stated. 

Grave as these lapses are, they 
paled into insignificance befc^re the 
CEC's unilateral decision lo 
postpone elections in Tun jab barely 
30 hours before they were scheduled 
to be held, a decision taken without 
consulting either the outgoing or the 
incoming IVime Minister. 

Govt Cancel 
Punjab Poll 

T he Union Ciovernment is con- , 
sidering annulling the present i 
poll process in Punjab and issuing a 
new notification for holding fresh | 
election m the border State, Union ' 
Home Minister S.B. Chavan indi- i 
cated on July 1. "'It is not a difficult j 
task to cancel the election process in | 
Punjab but it will create a I 
precedence", Mr Chavan said. | 

In order to cancel the elections, i 
scheduled to be held now on Septem- | 
ber 25, Mr Chavan said, the Repre- i 
sentation of the People Act would i 
have to be amended by the tenth Lok i 
Sabha ' ! 


son, knowing fully well that she 
would be kilk'd in the explosion. 

She was highly motivated and 
carried out the plan not for money, 
olficial sources said, adding that she 
had informed some of the persons 
arrested m the case that she was a | 
\’icfim of the IPKF operation in Sri J 
Eanka. I 


A 7()-year-old man and a teenage 
girl, suspected to be members of 
LTTE, were arrested in Delhi on July 
5. They are suspected to be involved 
in the conspiracy to kill Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi. Their contact in Nepal was 
also arrested 


The arrested persons had repor- ! 
tedly met a person who is suspected | 
to have masterminded the con- i 
spiracy. The arrests were made under ! 
the Anti-Terrorist Act and the Indian ! 
Penal Code. Documents seized from I 
them disclosed that they were active ; 
members of LTTE. More <irrests of ac¬ 
complices are expected after inten- ! 
siv^e interrogation. i 


The opinion of the Law Ministry 
had been sought on the legal implica¬ 
tion in case the Government decided 
to cancel the Punjab elections. With 
the polls in the State being postponed 
by three months, the candidates had 
been exposed to the risk of being 
killed by militants, for a longer 
period of time. 

Mr Chavan denied that the Con¬ 
gress had a hand in the postpone¬ 
ment of Punjab elections and said the 
decision was taken by the Chief Elec¬ 
tion Commissioner, "When Punjab 
polls were deferred, the Congress 
had not formed the Government" he ! 
said. 

To a question if the government 
was willing to talk to the militants Mr 
Chavan said he would like to have a 
dialogue with people who would 
give up violence and swear by_ the 
Constitution. 

Assassin of Rajiv from 
LTTE 

HE Special Investigation Team 
(SIT) has established that Dhanu, 
the woman assassin of Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi, was a member of the Sri 
Lankan Tamil militant organisation, 
LTTE. Dhanu, the human bomb, had 
agreed to carry the bomb on her per- 


Talks with Colombo: The steps ! 
Colombo contemplates to take 
against the Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
Eelam (LTTE) in the light of the grow¬ 
ing evidence regarding its involve¬ 
ment in the assassination of Rajiv 
Ciandhi and the bomb blast at the 
joint Operations Command head¬ 
quarters in the Island nation are ex- 
i pected to figure in the talks between | 
i the Sri Lankan Foreign Minister, Mr j 
I Harold Herat, and Indian leaders in ; 
! Delhi soon. Mr Herat agreed to visit | 
India following his discussions with | 
the External Affairs Minister, Mr I 
Madhavsinh Solanki, during the : 
meeting of the SAARC Council of | 
Ministers in Male. ! 

According to informed sources, 
various aspects of the Tamil ethnic 
problem, including the influx of 
refugees into Tamil Nadu, and estab¬ 
lishment of a "Voice of America" 
radio station in Sri Lanka are also 
likely to come up for discussion. 
India wants to expand and 
strengthen its bilateral relations with 
Sri Lanka without allowing the eth¬ 
nic problem to be put on the back 
burner or in any way neglected. At 
the same time, it is keen to ensure that 
this problem does not deter the 
development of bilateral ties. 
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Cauvery Waters Tangle 

D espite prolonged efforts, the 
dispute over Cauvery Waters be¬ 
tween Tamil Nadu and Karnataka 
remains unsolved. The Tamil Nadu 
ruled out bilateral talks with Kar¬ 
nataka before the interim orders of 
the Supreme Court tribunal were im¬ 
plemented. Under the interim award, 
the Cauvery tribunal has directed 
Karnataka to release over the next 11 
months a total of 205 TMC ft of water 
into the Mettur reservoir in Tamil 
Nadu. Karnataka has also been asked 
to suspend on-going irrigation 
projects so that the existing water 
utilisation by Karnataka is main¬ 
tained. 

As per Tamil Nadu stand in view 
of Karnataka's move to appeal 
against the interim award, Ms 
jayalalitha said the Karnataka 
Government should respect the ver¬ 
dict of the tribunal Obviously, the 
purpose of .setting up the tribunal 
would be defeated if its verdict was 
ignored. 

Siachen Glacier Issue 
Again 

T he Siachen Glacier is in Indian 
territory but the Pakistanis oc¬ 
casionally attempt to occupy it. On 
)uly 3 Indian Defence Minister 
Sharad l\awar blamed Pakistan for 
not taking any steps towards peace¬ 
fully settling the continued hostilities 
in the glacier area Addressing troops 
near the mouth of the strategic glacier 
at an altitude of 11,500 feet, Mr Pa war 
said due to Pakistan's "stubborn 
altitude" India had been forced to 
divert sizable funds, which could 
have been used for developmental 
work, to protect the area. 

Mr Pawar's ^rip to this sensitive 
area was his first since he was sworn 
in as Defence Minister. India's policy 
is to have cordial relations with its 
neighbours like China, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh. Pointing out that Pakis¬ 
tan had been trying to enter the 
Siachen area for several years, Mr 
Pawar said such attempts had been 
rebuffed in the past by the Indian 
armed forces. In future also, Pakistan 
would not be allowed to gain access 
to the area. The morale of the troops 
was high in performing the daunting 
task in the lap of the Himalayas. 
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Mr Pa war assured the troops that 
the Government would leave no 
stone unturned in safeguarding the 
interests of the armed forces. Earlier, 
Mr Pawar visited the forward Indian 
posts at the Siachen Glacier, from 
where the border with Pakistan is 
about 10 km away. 

Even as the Minister inspected 
the area and talked to troops and of¬ 
ficials, intermittent gunfire could be 
heard. Pakistani troops frequently 
resorted to unprovoked firing when a 
VVIP or top official visited the area. 

The official described the gunfire 
as "'speculative" as the Pakistanis 
could not observe Indian troops due 
to the hills in-between. 


I 


India’s Role in West 
Asia 

E ven five months after the end of j 
the Gulf War many of the ; 
problems arising from it are yet to be ; 
solved India has undoubtedly a vital ] 
stake in ensuring lasting peace and ; 
stability in the area. This country, ac- ! 
cording to some experts, should take 
an active part in any arrangement ; 
consistent with its emergence as a i 
regional power; others favour a much i 
less pronounced role But all are | 
agreed that the presence of foreign ■ 
troops in the region, whatever the 
reason, will not be in India's interest, ! 
especially in the context of the situa- | 
tion in our neighbourhood. | 

Many observers are of the view | 
that to achieve durable peace, i 
countries of the region should make a I 
determined bid to improve political 
relations among themselves. They 
should embark on a carefully formu¬ 
lated package of confidence-building 
measures. 

India, with its strong linkages ! 
with the region, could play a role in I 
the political field. There is the Con¬ 
ference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe (CSCE), with which 
countries outside the region like the 
US and Canada are associated. India 
could associate itself with such a set¬ 
up in the Gulf. But this will call for 
greater contacts at the political level 
between India and countries of the 
region. 

Economic activity will now pick 
up in the region, especially with 
Kuwait—and later Iraq—embarking 


on massive reconstruction program¬ 
mes. With most of the plum contracts 
bagged by the US nd its allies, India 
may have to be content with sub¬ 
contracts and supply of manpower. 
Before the war, there were about 
1,70,000 Indians (including children) j 
in Kuwait. About 1,500 are trickling i 
back every week to Kuwait, but the | 
number of Indian workers required i 
will be substantially less than the pre¬ 
war mark. ! 

stir threat on paper 
leakage 

S EVEN student and teachers' or- i 
ganisations have threatened to ; 
launch a country-wide agitation if the | 
enquiry ordered into the leakage of | 
the 1991 Preliminary Civil Services . 
examination question paper was not 1 
raised to the level of a judicial cn- | 
quiry. The organisations, which rep- | 
resent five universities and one 
institute, also demanded that the 
1990 civil services examinations be 
scrapped immediately. 

The Government, the statement 
said, should initiate further process¬ 
ing of the examinations only after the 
enquiry was completed, the culprits 
brought to book and loopholes 
plugged effectively. 

The signatories to the statement 
are the Delhi University Researchers' 
Association, Delhi University ; 
Students' Union, Hamdard Univer- | 
sity Students' Union, Meerut Univer- I 
sity Students' Union, MD University, 
Research Scholars Forum of the Jamia j 
Milia and the Students' Union of the | 
Indian Agricultural Research In- ; 
stitute. I 

The whole issue is of paramount | 
importance as it involves not only the ! 
integrity and fairness of the conduct- 1 
ing body, the U.P.S.C., but also the | 
responsibility of the Government to i 
restore people's faith in such institu- ! 
tions. 

The organisations also 
demanded that the Chairman, the 
Secretary and other concerned offi¬ 
cials be prevented from discharging 
any official responsibility during the 
course of the enquiry. Besides, the 
candidates who suffered during the 
course of the 1990 and 1991 Civil Ser¬ 
vices examinations because of the 
"negligence, incapacity and 
irresponsibility" of the U.P.S.C. 
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should be properly compensated, it 
demanded. 

The 1991 Preliminary Civil Ser¬ 
vices question paper was allegedly 
leaked before the exam on June 9 and 
the U.P.S.C. had to cancel the exam 
and order an enquiry into the allega¬ 
tions. Last year also, allegations of 
leakage of question papers during 
both the preliminary and main ex¬ 
aminations were made but the 
U.P.S.C. sidetracked the issue as an 
"imaginary allegation". 

Kidnappings Galore 

EDUCTIONS and killings have 
been common in the Kashmir 
Valley for the past many months, the 
latest case being that of Mr K.D. 
Duraiswamy, an 1 O.C. Executive 
Director. But imitating the militants 
in Kashmir, ULFA has started a kid¬ 
napping spree with same objective of 
getting their comrades released from 
i detention. On July 1 as many as 14 
' government officials, including a 
' senior secretary to the Assam 
j Government, were kidnapped by 
: suspected ULFA militants even as the 
new Chief Minister, Mr Hiteswar 
; Saikia, issued an appeal to the ULFA 
j leaders to come forward for a 
dialogue. 

In a chain of meticulously 
planned strikes, the militants ab¬ 
ducted the officials from jorhat, Man- 
galdoi and Guwahati in less than 24 
hours after the swearing-in of the 
new Congress Ckwernment in the 
State. 

ULFA, which had maintained a 
low-profile right through the elec¬ 
tions, had recently hit the headlines 
when six of its top leaders master¬ 
minded two daring jailbreaks at 
Dibrugarh and Tezpur, apparently 
with the tacit connivance or a section 
of the jail staff. 

According to intelligence sour¬ 
ces, the kidnappings could be part of 
a State-wide plan of the organisation 
to express its frustration or disap¬ 
proval of the installation of a govern- 
I ment of the Congress, a party the 
militants have all along been allergic 
; to. Meanwhile, Chief Minister Saikia 
I issued a fervent appeal to the ULFA 
j leaders to come forward for talks 
I with the Government to usher in 
I peace and security in the State. 
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! Fresh US Warning to Pak 
j on Kashmir 

U.S. official on July 3 reiterated 
the US c(^ncern over reported 
I Pakistani Covernment support for 
I terrorism in KashnHr. "'Reports of 
; support for Kashmiri militants con- 
j linue. We would find any such ac- 
; tivity dangerous and destabilising", 

I the official affirmed. 

Administration officials ampli¬ 
fied that warning in response to a 
questioner who asked, "Reports of 
Pakistani aid to Kashmiri and Pun¬ 
jabi extremists are continuing. 1 lave 
you been in toikrh with the Pakistan 
government about this^ Have you 
written to them to stop this?" 

! Administration officials also 
j made it clear that it is impractical for 
i Pakistan to keep harping on Kashmir. 

! Because the UN resolution of the 
I 'forties referred not only to a plebi- 
I scite but also to a host of other things 
I which did not take place. 

(For example, I\'ikistan was to 
promptly vacate the illegally oc¬ 
cupied territory but Pakistan is still 
sitting there four decades later and 
mentions only what suits Pakistan, 
namely plebiscite, forgetting the 
things it was supposed to do and did 
not do.) 

Administration officials ex¬ 
plained that in 1949, they (UN resolu¬ 
tions) were supported by 
everybody—by the Security Council, 
India and Pakistan—or so it seemed 
for dealing with the Kashmir prob¬ 
lem. As it turned out, the Kashmir 
problem was not dealt with in that 
fashion. It did not work out. In 1972 
India and Pakistan signed the Simla 
accord, which included some 
provisions on Kashmir. They stated 
specifically that this problem should 
be dealt with bilaterally. 

The UN resolutions dealt with 
not just a plebiscite but several other 
things as well. As a practical matter, 
it is close to 20 years now since the 
Simla agreement was signed. And it 
(Simla agreement) seemed to the U.S. 
to be the most practical way to 
proceed on this problem. 

The U.S. spokesman condemned 
the terrorists in strong language. She 


said, "In Kashmir, the recent kidnap¬ 
ping incidents involving foreign 
visitors represent terrorist hictics. We 
find these abhorrent. Grievances can¬ 
not be advanced by resort to such 
terrorist acts. 

Pak has 180-kg N. Bomb 

HINA is emerging as a major 
supplier of nuclear technology 
and sophisticated weapons to the 
Third World, espcxTially to the Mus¬ 
lim countries, while the U S.A. looks 
on helplessly. A survey conducted by 
the "International Herald Tribune" 
recently shows Pakistan as the most 
important purchaser of Chinese 
weapons and nuclear technology. It 
was in 1983 that US intelligence made 
the surprising discovery that China 
was giving Pakistan the complete 
design of a tested nuclear weapon— 
the yield was about 25 kilo-tons. 

US officials now confirm that 
China gave Pakistan something even 
more important—enough weapon- 
grade uranium to fuel two nuclear 
weapons. With the Chinese design, 
Pakistan has been able to make and 
test nuclear weapons parts one by 
one, and to test the entire design with 
a dummy nuclear c6re. According to 
a recent study confimed by US offi¬ 
cials, Pakistan now has a workable 
bomb weighing 180 kg. 

The C^hinese have consistently 
denied any allegation that they are 
contributing to nuclear proliferation. 
But their scientists have been sevn at 
Pakistan's clandestine nuclear 
project in Kahuta helping the Pakis¬ 
tanis produce weapon-strength 
uranium with gas centrifuges. 

According to West German offi¬ 
cials, in 1986 China sold Pakistan 
tritium used to achieve fusion in 
hydrogen bombs and boost the yield 
of atomic bombs capable of destroy¬ 
ing entire cities. The survey says that 
Pakistan is believed to have enough 
weapon-grade uranium for about 10 
nuclear weapons. 

In April this year, it was dis¬ 
covered that China was secretly sell¬ 
ing Pakistan the M-11 missile, which 
can carry a nuclear weapon-head 300 
km. 

Saudi Arabia, which has over¬ 
come its earlier ideological shyness 
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about diplomatic relations with 
Communist China, is also a recipient 
of the Chinese weapons. It has 
received the 2,400 km-range CSS-2 
missile. This is a low-accuracy mis¬ 
sile which, as a conventional weapon, 
is almost useless. But it is dangerous 
when armed with a nuclear warhead. 

Missiles for Pak; US warns 
China: The Bush administration has 
threatened to intensify economic 
sanctions against China if it goes 
ahead with the planned sale of M-11 
missiles to Pakistan 

Commenting on the statement to 
this effect early in July in Washington 
by the Chinese ambassador to the US, 
the State Department spokesperson, 
Ms Margaret Tutwiler, said on July 1: 
''We are now trying to verify v/hether 
China has sold or transferred a mis¬ 
sile to Pakistan with capabilities that 
exceed the Missile TechnoUigy Con¬ 
trol Regime fMTCR) giiidlines."' 

The Chinese envoy had admitted 
that Beijing had supplied to Pakistan 
"a limited amount of conventional 
weapons, including a tiny number of 
short-range tactical missiles v^hich 
do not constitute a threat to any third 
country." Obviously, he had Indian in 
mind. Tht*se missiles were the ones 
which the Americans refer to as M-11. 

The U.S. authorities have made it 
clear to the Chinese that they con¬ 
sider the M-11 to have capabilities 
that exceed MTCR guidelines and 
that additional legislatively-man¬ 
dated sanctions would be called for if 
the M-11 were sold to Pakistan. 

China, however, insists that M-11 
has a range of around 200 miles, 
much below the MTCR require¬ 
ments. The US had already imposed 
sanctions against certain Chinese 
groups under the National Defence 
Authorisation Act for transferring 
missile-related equipment to Pakis¬ 
tan. Further action would be taken if 
the missile transfer continued. 

Azad Kashmir’s “Open 
War” 

crisis has been developing be¬ 
tween Islamabad and the Azad 
Kashmir regime. The Pakistan 
Government on July 3 warned the 
caretaker Prime Minister of Pakistan- 


Occupied Kashmir (POK), Mr Mum- 
taz Hussein Rathore, of "severe ac¬ 
tion" if he failed to step down. Mr 
Rathore has declared the recent elec¬ 
tions held in the area null and void. 

The Federal Minister for Kashmir 
affairs, Sardar Mehtab AhmexJ Khan, 
said under article 56 of the constitu¬ 
tion the Government of Pakistan had 
enough powers to dismiss any POK 
Government which it felt was work¬ 
ing against the constitution and na¬ 
tional interests. On Juiy 5, in full 
exercise of its powers, the Pakistan 
National Ciovernment dismissed Mr 
Rathore and arrested him for 
defiance of directions. 

Mr Rathore, who alleged massive 
rigging in the recent Assembly elec¬ 
tions in POK, refused to relinquish 
office and announced he was declar¬ 
ing an "open war" against the Pakis¬ 
tan Premier, Mr Nawaz, Sharif. Mr 
Rathore accused the IJI government 
of interfering in the electoral process. 
He disbanded the Election Commis¬ 
sion of POK and announced the ap¬ 
pointment of a judicial commission 
to inquire into the charges of rigging. 

Crackdown in Karachi: The 
police on July 3 arrested members of 
alleged terrorist groups said to have 
links with the Pakistan People's 
Party (PPP) of the former I Vernier, Ms 
Benazir Bhutto, according to official 
reports. The operation came after the 
Government decision to rt^arrest all 
convicts from the Al Zulfiqar Or¬ 
ganisation (AZO) who were released 
during the 20-morith tenure of Ms 
Bhutto. 

New Super Bomb 

HE atomic bomb over Nagasaki 
and Hiroshima virtually ended 
World War II. A new super bomb 
manufactured by the U.S. experts is 
believed to have eroded the con¬ 
fidence of the Iraqis and tO have 
ended the Gulf War. The latest dis¬ 
closure states that in the last hours of 
the Gulf War, the U.S. in total secrecy, 
unleashed a new weapon to destroy 
Iraq's toughest bunker—a laser- 
guided, earth-penetrating super 
bomb made out of a Howitzer barrel 
and weighing more than two tonnes. 

The new bomb, called a GBU-28, 
was five times more powerful than 


any non-nuclear weapon previously 
built. It was droppeci on Iraq's 
strongest underground fortress north 
of Baghdad. The complex, known as 
Taji Bunker No. 1 had been hit 
numerous times and emerged un¬ 
scathed. Even 2,(X)0-pound (907-kg) 
BLU-109 bombs had failed. But the 
4,7(X)-pound (2,132 kg) super bomb, 
filled with explosives and guided by 
a laser, penetrated the massive con¬ 
crete walls and blew up inside the 
bunker, destroying what Iraq 
believed to be an impregnable 
fortress and with it, a considerable 
amount of Iraqi confidence. 

us President’s Offensive 
Against Saddam 

CCUSING Mr Saddam Hussein 
of nuclear deception. President 
Bush has warned him of serious con- 
scc]uences On July 1 he gave the 
strongest hint that the United States 
might use the military option to force 
Iraq to allow international inspectors 
access to suspected nuclear sites. 

The threat was reminiscent of the 
days preceding the Gulf War. Mr 
Bush recallcxJ that President Saddam 
Hussein proved wrong in his as¬ 
sumptions at the time of the "Opera¬ 
tion Desert Shield" and warned that 
if he assumes he can get away with 
this kind of thing (on the nuclear 
question), he is just as wrong texlay as 
he was on August 2 when he sent his 
forces into Kuwait 

President Bush contacteci other 
wc^rld leaders to illicit their views. It 
was not a unilateral problem for the 
U.S. It was for the United Nations 
also and a high-level diplomatic 
decision or initiative was required. 

As in the case of "Operation 
Desert Storm", the Bush administra¬ 
tion is fortified in its tough posture 
towards Iraq by the warning of the 
UN Security Council that any recur¬ 
rence of the incidents in which Inter¬ 
national Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) inspectors were denied ac¬ 
cess to Iraqi military sites, would 
have "serious consequences". 

The message the U.S. is sending 
to President Saddam Hussein is 
stark—his defiance "must not hap¬ 
pen again". The dilemma is about the 
options—military action or con- 
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tinued interhational pressure and : 
sancitons that are by all accounts ' 
hurting the Iraqi people. 

US may destroy Iraqi N-arms: i 
The U.S. Defence Department and 
Congressional officials have warned i 
that if Mr Saddam Hussein does not 
cooperate in implementing UN , 
Security Council resolutions seeking j 
the destniciton of all Iraqi facilities, ; 
equipment and materials for nuclear, ; 
chemical and biological weapons, the i 
US may order its special forces to do | 
the job. The US is keeping its aircraft I 
aboard carriers and at Turkish bases | 
in readiness. j 

From a military standpoint, the | 
US considers Iraq a wide open | 
country. The US says that the Security i 
Council resolutions have given it j 
enough authority to enforce the ; 
resolutions and Iraq's military power ! 
is in a shambles. The US expects no | 
realistic opposition to either its i 
fighter bombers or its land forces. , 
However, the Pentagon now thinks ! 
that air bombing may not work. 
During the war, Iraq was successful : 
in avoiding the aerial search for | 
Scuds. j 

But Mr Bush himself has said that ! 
it v\^ill be difficult for Iraq to hide | 
them from the inspectors, given the | 
network of radar and photographic ! 
satellites constantly scanning Iraq j 
and the special gadgetry which may | 
be installed on ''non-hostile" aircraft j 
to detect air emissions from weapons I 
grade uranium and plutonium. 
Meanwhile, the US and its allies are 
expected to delay the withdrawal of 
their trtx^ps in Iraq until a satisfactory 
agreement regarding the Kurds is 
reached with Baghdad. 

Shevardnadze Quits 

T HH former Soviet Foreign Mini¬ 
ster, Mr Eduard Shevardnadze, 
announced on July 4 that he had 
resigned from the Communist Party. 
He accused the party of using 
"repressive methods" to investigate a 
new reform political movement he is 
heading. 

In a letter sent to the Communist 
Party, Mr Shevardnadze said a 
refonn movement he and other com¬ 
munist and non-communist 
reformers had sponsored, did not 
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"justify legally or morally" an inves¬ 
tigation the Communist Party had 
begun into his conduct. 

"Under no conditions will I ac¬ 
cept being persecuted in this judicial 
farce because consenting to it against 
my will and convictions would jus¬ 
tify a return of the Communist Party 
to the repressive methods of harass¬ 
ment of dissidence", Mr 
Shevardnadze wrote. The former 
Foreign Minister was left "no other 
choice" but to resign from the party, 
although he added it "was not an 
easy decision". 

Russian Hardliner out 

L eading hardliner Ivan Polozkov 
has resigned as First Secretary of 
the Russian Communist Party. The 
comments by Mr Shevardnadze, a 
founding member of a new 
"democratic movement", scotched 
speculation that the Soviet leader 
would follow in his footsteps. 

A close Gorbachov aide and 
founder of the new movement, Mr 
Alexander Yakovlev, commented 
that the lack of unity in the Com- i 
munist Party could justify the crea¬ 
tion of a new party which could field 
Mr Gorbachov as a candidate in the 
next Soviet Presidential elections. 

The Russian President, Mr Boris I 
Yeltsin, welcomed the formation of | 
the new "democratic movement", I 
saying that "it would be better if this ] 
movement was a parly". Earlier, Mr j 
Gorbachov also welcomed the forma- I 
tion of the movement. A spokesman i 
said if its objectives, "Perestroika" i 
(restructuring) and democratisation, [ 
"coincided with the activities of the j 
movement, one can only welcome it". | 

Yeltsin's move on treaty: Rus- ! 
sian President Boris Yeltsin on July 5 
proposed a series of fundamental 
changes to the Kremlin's draft union 
treaty, delivering a serious blow to 
the battered plan to keep the Soviet 
Union together. The amendments, 
contained in a resolution from the 
Russian leadership sent to the 
republic's parliament, would under¬ 
mine central control of taxation and 
foreign trade—two areas jealously 
guarded by Moscow. 

In brief remarks to the session, 
Mr Yeltsin said he had secured the 




backing of the nine republics now 
considering the treaty for four of the 
five changes in the draft. The fifth, a 
demand for republican control of 
taxation—with a fixed amount then 
passed on to the centre—had the sup¬ 
port of Ukraine, the Union's second 
most powerful republic. All nine 
republics w'ere united in their dis¬ 
agreement on four points—the points 
that our resolution contains, Mr 
Yeltsin told parliament. 

Warsaw Pact Dissolved 

EADERS of six Warsaw Pact 
courtries meeting at Prague on 
July 1 signed a protocol dissolving 
the Soviet-dominated alliance that 
was founded 36 years ago as a 
counterweight to NATO. The meet¬ 
ing to draw up and sign the docu¬ 
ments dissolving the alliance's 
remaining political structures came 
three months after the Warsaw Pact 
scrapped its integrated military com¬ 
mand. 

The move has later to be ratified 
by the parliaments of the six 
countries, and this is expected to be 
routinely completed over the next six 
months. Of the original eight Warsaw 
Pact founding members, Albania 
dropped out m 1964 and East Ger¬ 
many ceased to exist after unification 
with West Germany last year. 

"The abolition of the Warsaw 
Pact IS like the funeral of a very old 
man whose death lias been expected 
for a long time", said the Bulgarian 
President. It is clear proof that com¬ 
munism is leaving for ever and "can 
never come back", he said. 

Civil War in Yugoslavia 

ITH the breakaway republic of 
Slovenia declaring inde¬ 
pendence, Yugoslavia faced civil war 
in the last week of June. Slovenia 
defied a Yugoslavia ultimatum that it 
accept the federal army's conditions 
for peace or face army action. On 
June 30 the European Community 
also served an ultimatum on Slovenia 
to suspend its declaration and agree 
to an immediate cease-fire. The 
Slovenian parliament, in a lengthy 
debate, said the republic is willing to 
comply in a "gradual manner" if the 
federal army respects a cease-fire 
reportedly agreed to between Yugos- 






lav leaders and a three-man EC | 
delegation and returned to barracks. | 

Tlunigh the EC has not laid out . 
the steps it would take if Slovenia , 
ignored the ultimatum, a deadline 
was set for Slovenians to confirm the ' 
suspension of its declaration. 

Earlier the foreign Ministers of , 
Luxembourg, Italy and Holland said , 
they were assured that the federal j 
army would return to its barracks in , 
Slovenia, that Serbia would allow the , 
election of Croatia's Mr Stjepan Mes- ' 
tic as head of the country's collective 
presidency and that the republics of 
Slovenia and Croatia would suspend 
their declarations of independence. 

Croatia, the wealthiest and most ’ 
westernised republic after Slovenia, j 
risks iHMng drawn into the fighting. It ! 
has denounced the army's attack on I 
Slovenia as "aggressive and ; 
criminal". It has started severing ties ! 
with Yugoslavia, refusing to send : 
recruits to the federal army and 
threatened to pull all its soldiers out j 
of the army it violence escalated. j 

"Yugoslavia is on the verge of ! 
civil war", an officer of the army high ! 
command said. "Bitter ethnic con- 1 
flicls are taking place and new ones ' 
are on the hon/on", the officer said. ' 
lie warned Slovenia, a region of 
fewer than two million people which ' 
borders Austria, Italy and Hungary, ! 
that it would face decisive military 1 
action if it did not lay down arms. | 

Mr Mestic, a Croat, assumed ; 
Yugoslavia's rotational presidency ! 
on July I. There was a dangerous ! 
deadlock between the federal | 
go\'ernment and the secessionist I 
republics. | 

Cambodia Tangle Worsens i 

T he tangled situation in Cam- ; 

bodia defies a satisfactory, 
durable solution despite conference 
and compromise formulas. On July 5, 
Cambodian Prime Minister Hun Sen 
ruled out any peace agreement with 
the three coalition opposition 
groups—the Khmer Rouge, the 
Khmer People's National Liberation 
Front and Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk's National Army of Inde¬ 
pendent Kampuchea—unless it in¬ 
cludes measures to prevent the 
return to power of the Khmer Rouge 
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led by I’ol Pot. 

Mr Hun Sen told the Jane's ! 
"Defence Weekly" that among the | 
anti-Khmer Rouge measures he ' 
would like to see included in any 
peace settlement is the dismantling of 
the "political and military organisa- , 
tion" of the Khmer Rouge "because 
we must destroy the foundations for | 
a possible return to power of the Pol i 
Potists". I 

The peace proposals set out by j 
the five permanent members of the ' 
UN Security Council, known as the 
"Perm Five Plan", does not even in¬ 
clude the word genocide, because 
everybody was trying to placate ; 
China, which still supports the Pol 
Potists. 

The Khmer Rouge, from 1975 
until their ouster in 1979, followed an 
isolationist policy, coupled with force 
evacuation and using civilians as 
slave labour. Thousands died at their 
hands. 

Mr Hun Sen added that Khmer 
Rouge leaders should be brought to 
trial for their past activities. The 
"Perm Five" proposals insist on dis¬ 
armament of the armies fighting in 
Cambodia. Mr Hun Sen demanded 
that all assisitance to the Khmer 
Rouge should be ended and their 
army refused sanctuary in Thailand, 
where the refugees arc used for | 
political and military purposes. 

It was also crucial for Phnom ! 
Penh to be able to keep its own armed 
forces intact, because, "the enemy is ! 
planning to hide at least 30 per cent of | 
its troops" at a time of settlement, ! 
"That should be enough to destroy 
the peace agreement." 

Other measures proposed by 
Phnom Penh for a peace settlement 
are more political, like the obligation 
for any party contesting the future 
elections to declare in writing that it 
opposes genocide. 

Mrs Thatcher Quits 

NLIKE Indian politicians, 
leaders in the West give up posi¬ 
tions of privilege and respond to 
public criticism in the interest of the 
party and the country. For instance, 
Mrs Margaret Thatcher who gave up 
the Prime Ministership in November, 


1990, resigned her seat in the British 
Hou.se of Commons at the end of June 
this year. 1 ler decision to quit the 
Commons and her decision not to 
contest the next general election will 
probably benefit the Conservative 
Party. Her decision w^ill be w'elcomed 
by senior Tory leaders who have been 
pressing her to resign to make life 
easier for her successor Mr John 
Major. 

Mrs Thatcher's vituperative at¬ 
tack on the European Union on the 
eve of the EC summit in Luxembourg 
created a split on the issue in Tory 
ranks and tied Mr Major's hands to a 
considerable extent. 

In attacking the issue of a single 
European currency as the "greatest 
abdication of national and par¬ 
liamentary sovereignty in our his¬ 
tory", she let prejudice get the better 
of what should have been a carefully 
devised compromise on Europe 
needed to hold the Tory party 
together. Mr Major, who has tried to 
end Britain's isolation in the EC, was 
to Mrs Thatcher a disappointing suc¬ 
cessor whose policies she repeatedly 
has refused to endorse. 

However, her views on the 
I European Union notwithstanding, 
i her contribution to British politics 
has been rated exceptionally high, 
both in the U.K. and abroad. She was 
always a great votary of democracy, 
and was vigilant to preserve it from 
what she perceived as a threat from 
Eastern Europe. She can^e to play a 
leading role in the collapse of the bar¬ 
riers. She should make an attempt to 
curb her bitterness towards Mr Major 
and the party which virtually forced 
her out of office. 

Bangla move for 
Democratic Govt 

FFORTS are now in progress to 
introduce the parliamentary sys- 
1 tern of government in Bangladesh. 

On July 3 Prime Minister Khaleda Zia 
I moved a bill providing for the trans- 
I fer of all executive powders of the 
j republic from the President to the 
Prime Minister and also providing 
j for adequate measures against cross- 
, ing of floors by members of parlia- 
; ment. 

Begum Khaleda Zia placed the 
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biJ] (limed at reverting to the par¬ 
liamentary form of government 
which was cancelled on January 25, 
1^75, by the then Awami League 
Government. The bill provides that 
the President of the country shall be 
elected by the parliament. 

Another bill tabled in the House 
aims at ratification and confirmation 
of the appc>intment of justice 
Shahabuddin Ahmed as Vice-Presi¬ 
dent and facilitate his return to the 
office of the Chief justice. 

It was the Bangladesh National 
r\irty which introduced multi-party 
democratic system in the country in 
1977 and now again it was the BNP 
which was restoring the parliamen¬ 
tary democracy after 15 years of the 
formation of one-party rule by the 
then Awami League Government. Al¬ 
most all other political parties except 
the Jatiya Party of the deposed Presi¬ 
dent Gen Frshad congratulated the 
Prime Minister for introducing the 
bill. 

Bangladesh changed its constitu¬ 
tion to presidential form in 1975 and 
successive governments gave more 
and more powers to the President. 
The constitutional amendment Bill, if 
passed, will make the President a 
ceremonial head and the executive 
powers will rest with the Prime Min¬ 
ister. 

SAARC to Combat 
Terrorism 

T he ninth session of the SAARC 
Council of Ministers on July 4 
agreed on taking "'coordinated ac¬ 
tion" to combat the menace of ter¬ 
rorism which the Ministers said 
threatened to destabilise the region. 

Foreign Ministers of India, Pakis¬ 
tan, Sri Lanka, Nepal, Bangladesh, 
Bhutan and the host nation, Mal¬ 
dives, meeting in Male expressed 
serious concern at the "scourge of ter¬ 
rorism", and in their rep>ort finalised 
for the Colombo summit approved 
setting up of a mechanism to coor¬ 
dinate and exchange information on 
terrorist groups to "suppress the 
menace unitedly". 

On the economic front, the 
SAARC Council also approved to in¬ 
stitutionalise cooperation in tourism 


and trade, manufacture and ser¬ 
vices—an idea mooted by India— 
giving the most favoured nation 
treatment to each other in trade. Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs Minister Madhavsinh 
Solanki expressed "India's full satis¬ 
faction at the outcome". 

Sri Lanka proposed the idea of a 
unified coordinated approach to sup¬ 
press terrorism, pending ratification 
of the SAARC convention on ter¬ 
rorism by member-States and was 
supported by all countries, including 
India and Pakistan. Only two 
countries se> far—Sri Lanka and Mal¬ 
dives— have ratified the convention. 
India will bring forward an enabling 
legislation in Parliament soon. 

The Pakistan att empt to rake up 
the Kashmir issue proved futile as it 
did not figure in the minutes of the 
report of the Ministers. 

The Council of Ministers ap¬ 
proval to the application of a 
standstill on tariff and non-tariff bar¬ 
riers could lead ultimately to the im¬ 
plementation of a scheme for 
regional free trade, an idea backed by 
India and Sri Lanka. 

The SAARC Council meeting ap¬ 
proved setting up of a permanent 
high-level committee to oversee 
trade cooperation between the mem¬ 
ber-States. It also approved setting 
up of a technical committee on 
tourism. 

While the SAARC Council 
agreed to set in motion procedures 
for setting up of a regional fund, it 
recommended setting up of an 
experts' group to examine in detail all 
issues relating to the fund, including 
India's strong objections to linking of 
the fund to attracting foreign resour¬ 
ces. India's contention was that the 
fund should be set up with the 
resources of member-States. Mr 
Solanki said it was unrealistic to as¬ 
sume that a donor country would 
make resources available to the 
regional fund with no strings at¬ 
tached. 

Global Fund for 
Environment 

A special "green fund" has been 
mooted to deal with the long-ex¬ 
isting but rapidly-aggravating en¬ 



vironmental problems of immediate 
concern to developing countries. Ac¬ 
cording to the Beijing ministerial dec¬ 
laration by 41 developing countries, 
this fund should provide adequate 
and additional financial assistance to 
them. 

This fund should be used to 
tackle problems which are not 
covered by specific international 
agreements such as water and coastal 
pollution, shortages and degradation 
of fresh water resources, degradation 
and desertification. It should also 
cover the costs of the transfer of en¬ 
vironmental sound technologies and 
the costs of building up national 
capabilities for environmental 
protection and for scientific and tech¬ 
nological research. 

The 41 countries represented at 
the ministerial level included India, 
China, Iran, Nepal, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia and Zimbabwe. The fund is to 
be managed on the basis of equitable 
represc'ntation from developing and 
developed countries and should en¬ 
sure easy access to all developing 
countries. 

The Beijing meet urged the 
developed countries to promote the 
transfer of environmentally-sound 
technologies to developing countries 
through procedures and arrange¬ 
ments, including incentives and dis¬ 
incentives to the private sector. 

Dischange of toxic and nuclear 
wastes into seas and oceans must be 
banned and that of other wastes 
should be strictly regulated, the Beij¬ 
ing declaration suggested. The con¬ 
vention urged the world community 
to ensure financial cooperation for 
forest conservation and development 
in the developing world. It called for 
multilateral measures to protect 
forests and promote their sustainable 
management, including the proposal 
for a global consensus on forestry, 
aimed at enhancing the economic, so¬ 
cial and environmental potentials of 
forests. The international community 
should make efforts towards the 
greening of the world, and countries 
which had in the past destroyed their 
extensive forests should increase 
their forest cover through afforesta¬ 
tion programmes. 
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Forex Crisis 

Q. Explain the factors that have 
led to the forex crisis and the 
remedial measures taken to tide 
over it. 

Ans. India's current foreign ex¬ 
change crisis is unprecedented in its 
history but it is not incomprehen¬ 
sible, It v^as the borrowing spree of 
the seventh five year plan, 1985-90, 
both at home and abroad that made 
the industrial boom possible and 
started the journey to the present 
crisis. 

In a rect nt study, the Reserve 
Bank of India (RBI) has revealed that 
during the first three years, 1985-88, 
India's foreign liabilities mounted 
from year to year while the assets 
continued to decline and the former 
outran the latter. The gap between 
the two widened bringing the 
country on the edge of a precipice. 
This phenomenon was not unnatural 
for a developing and industrialising 
economy like India. What is wor¬ 
risome is not the staggering mag¬ 
nitude of the deb‘ but its direction. 

The current account deficit has 
for the first time crossed the Rs 10,000 
crore mark. It has soared to about Rs 
16,(X)0 crore or 3 per cent of the Gross 
Domestic Product. In 1981, India had 
agreed to bring down the deficit from 
just under two per cent to one per 
cent of GDP, over a period of three 
cars. Unfortunately, that has not 
appened. On the contrary, it has in¬ 
creased by one percentage point. 

The Crisis: The foreign ex¬ 
change reserves had declined to Rs 
1,40() crore by the third week of 
January 1991. The reserves bix^sted to 
a comfortable position with the ad¬ 
vancing of loans amounting to Rs 
3,200 crore by the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) in January last. 
It slumped steeply to a low of Rs 
2,507 crore by the first week of May 
last compared to Rs 4,100 crore in 
early April .This was due to bunching 
of foreign loah repayments. The 
reserves rose towards the end of May 


to Rs 2,640 crore. 

The prospects of an early 
recovery from the deepening crisis 
receded with the postponement of 
general elections by about three 
weeks in the wake of the assassina¬ 
tion of Rajiv Gandhi (who was likely 
to emerge as the prospective Prime 
Minister of India). Consequently, the 
new government may not come into 
being till after June 20 this year. Even 
after the formation of the new 
government if the Central budget for 
1991-92 is not passed by July 31, 
1991—the last date for the expiry of 
the vote-on-account sanction to make 
public expenditure—India's eco¬ 
nomy will be facing a dead-end. The 
World Bank, the IMF and many 
donor countries would not like to 
offer loans without assessing the fis¬ 
cal policies the new government pur¬ 
sues for the whole year. This would 
be available only from the budget of 
the Union government. 

Given the lower credit rating to 
which Indian has relegated accord¬ 
ing to the assessment by some recog¬ 
nised agencies, the country wouid 
not find it easy to secure loans from 
foreign commercial banks. 

Causes: There are many factors 
that have contributed to the present 
financial malaise. These may be 
enumerated as: in) Borrowing spree, 
encouraged by high credit rating of 
the country; (h) Ambitious planning 
to boost the economy which involved 
public spending bt?yond the means, 
that is incurring more debts, both 
domestic and foreign; (c) Liberalisa¬ 
tion policies resulting in increased in¬ 
vestment in industries and 
expenditure on imports without 
boosting correspondingly the ex¬ 
ports; (d) The decline in official assets 
but positive growth in the non-offi¬ 
cial assets merely on account of the 
changes in currency valuation; (c) 
The political factor, namely the 
prolonged election process together- 
with the uncertainty and instability 
in the governments since December 


1989 (when the Congress govern¬ 
ment was ousted). 

Remedies: No initiatives have 
been taken nor could have bc'en taken 
by the caretaker government because 
of the constitutional inhibitions. It 
has however taken some face-saving 
measures, however unsavoury they 
are, with a view to arresting or 
decelerating further degeneration of 
the situation on the foreign exchange 
front. These include credit squeeze, 
import curbs and swap of gold. As a 
result, the downward slide of reser¬ 
ves has been stalled, claims the 
government. The industrial and 
trade circles feel that these steps are 
likely to hamper the growth and 
development of industries and trade, 

I m particular, and depress the 
I economy, in general, unless the new 
! government withdraws these restric- 
j tions and provides impetus for 
j development In other words, the 
I measures are counter-prixiucti ve and 
must be scrapped forthwith to avoid 
economy going sick. 

Special 301 and India 

Q. India has been placed under 
I the Special 301 provisions of the US 
trade Act, 1988. Discuss its implica¬ 
tions. 

j Ans. What is Special 301? The 
j Special 301 provisions of the US Om- 
i nibus Trade and Competitiveness Act 
1988 require the US Trade repre¬ 
sentative to identify countries wnich 
deny fair and effective protection to 
the US Intellectual Property Rights 
(IPRs) which include patents, 
copyrights, trade marks and service- 
j related legislation of countries. 

The USTR has "unlimited 
discretion" to take retaliatory action 
against such countries which fail to 
give such protection. In 1989, eight 
countries including India, were 
placed on priority watch-list under 
Special 301. Now only three 
countries—India, Thailand and 
China—have been so treated. 

It is alleged that India has been 
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made the target not because of its 
"bad conduct" but because it had 
spearheaded the developing 
countries' opposition of the IPKs 
under the aegis of General Agree¬ 
ment on Trade and Tariff since the 
Uruguay Round which got under 
way in 1986. The decision of the US to 
blacklist India amounts to arm-twist¬ 
ing. India will not yield to such pres¬ 
sure tactics. China has already ! 
showed itself. j 

US demand: India's Patent Act i 
1970 protects only the process and | 
does not protect the product and that ! 
too for a short term. Also, there is | 
compulsory licensing for some ser¬ 
vice-related trades. i 

The US objection is that many ! 
US-invented drugs are widely | 
reproduced in India through the use i 
of alternative prcKesses. India's per- ’ 
fidy is estimated at 127 million dollar i 
in piracy of products and 35 million 
dollar from other barriers. But this is | 
only a drop in the ocean of the US 
trade and does not, therefore, war- ! 
rant retaliation under Special 301. i 

On the contrary, if the L^S 
demand for product patent is ac¬ 
ceded to, it will cost India one billion 
dollar annually by about 1992 on 
royalties and licence fees for patents, 
trade-marks and copyrights. By the 
end of the century, the cost will spurt 
to six billion dollar! 

Moreover, the fundamental ! 
change dictated by the US would cut ' 
at the progressive character of the j 
Patent Act 1970 which serves as a > 
model for many a developing i 
country. i 

It is believed in some circles that 
in the event of US insistence, the 
Indo-US relations would suffer 
which, of course, damage the Indian j 
interests much more. Under the 
prevailing crises on the economic and 
political fronts, the new government 
will have to address itself with great 
caution and care without, at the same 
time, humiliating the country's 
honour. 

Privatisation no Panacea 

Q. Disinvestment of a few 
public sector enterprises is no solu¬ 
tion of the public sector problem. 
Comment. 

Ans. The privatisation binge 


embarked upon by the British Prime 
Minister, Mrs Margaret Thatcher, has 
since been catching on. It is now a 
world-wide phenomenon. It has en¬ 
gulfed close to fifty countries and is 
now within sight of the Indian 
shores. The Centre has declared to 
launch disinvestment of 20 per cent 
of the public sector enterprises 
(PSEs). 

The immediate motive of this un¬ 
precedented step is to save the 
economy from the impending crises 
arising out of resources crunch; con¬ 
tinuing inefficiency of the 
enterprises; low profitability and lack 
of competitiveness. 

Skeptics question whether fol¬ 
lowing the "fashion of the day" 
would necessarily bring about the 
desired changes. They are of the view 
that disinvestment by itself will not 
help upgrade the performance of the 
PSEs. The argument that the 
enterprises when passed into the 
private hands will have the ad¬ 
vantage of expert management does 
' not have much appeal It is counter- 
argued why select healthy units and 
! why not sick units. The moot ques- 
I tion is: will there be any takers of sick 
, units in the private sector whose fun- 
1 damental objective of investment is 
; to reap high returns? The high in¬ 
cidence of industrial sickness in the 
private sector is cited to argue 
against privatisation. The govern¬ 
ment move to privatise the public 
sector enterprises may, in fact, in¬ 
crease the number of units on the 
sick list of the country needing fur¬ 
ther government support. This may 
ultimately result in additional 
budgetary deficits which are crying 
for reduction. 

It cannot be said with certainty 
j that disinvestment or divestitute will 
I improve efficiency or create a com- 
j petitive climate. At least, there arc no 
I studies to support this thesis. The 
j track record ot tne private sector does 
j not support the contention that it can 
manage better the complexities of the 
public sector enterprises. 

The losses of 106 loss-making 
I public sector units can, it is believed, 
! be wiped out with an increase in 
I capacity utilization of five per cent 
j only. 

I To attribute low efficiency to 


I labour or management is not correct. 

I The fault lies elsewhere because the 
! staff in the public sector is recruited 
I after proper screening. At least it is 
' not worse than that in the private sec- 
j tor. 

Disinvestment is unlikely to en¬ 
sure functional autonomy for the 
i public sector. Nor would it generate 
funds which is the primary purpose 
of privatisation. It will not have any 
bearing on the functioning of the 
I PSEs. What is needed is re-structur- 
j ing of the units before divestitute of 
j ownership is undertaken. Some other 
i reforms will also be needed to make 
' the new move a success. 

Experiments in several less 
! developed countries in "pri¬ 
vatisation" as a solvent of the prob- 
' lem of inefficiency have not yielded 
the desired results. India cannot be an 
i exception is the view of experts. 
They, therefore, suggest that inter¬ 
mediate solutions specific to India 
may be explored to fit in with the 
, existing circumstances of the 
I country. 

In some of the third world 
countries it has been noticed that 
there is a wide gap between the plans 
for disinvestment and actual achieve- 
' ments. The reasons for this may be 
many. Lack of the requisite purchas¬ 
ing power with the prospective buyer 
of the PSE may be one as has been 
witnessed in some of the Latin 
American countries. A similar prob¬ 
lem could pose itself in India also. 
Resistance from trade unions may be 
yet another reason. Privatisation 
' would therefore require a host of 
I reforms like deregulation, review of 
i FERA laws, restructuring of 
1 enterprises, labour laws etc. 

j Thus, disinvestment per sc is not 
! the answer to the public sector 

f )roblems. It is asked whether in the 
ace of all the "angularities" in em¬ 
barking upon the new exercise in 
India it will be translated into action 
or will remain an election rhetoric. 
Since the macro-economic policies 
pursued in the past have brought the 
country's economy on the edge of a 
precipice, the entire gamut of issues 
I involved need a careful review, firm 
I decision and vigorous action without 
! procrastination. 
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Congress Return to Power 

Hung Parliament Uncertainties 


The results of the bloodiest and the 
most disorderly general election in the 
country to date broadly conform to the ex¬ 
pectations. with a few exceptions, which do 
not radically change the political picture. 
In the 1991 elections the Congress (1) 
emerged as the largest party, with its total 
tally of 226—higher by about 30 than the 
19o9 poll figure. Given the party's internal 
wranglings, jealousies and fissures, the 
total seats won by the party were about all 
that were hoped for; in fact, the party's 
victories in Haryana and Assam exceeded 
the Congress's estimates. 

We now have yet another minority 
government. During the past 20 months 
the political scenario was marked by 
deplorable instability ami uncertainty the 
like of which had never been witnessed 
before. For all practical purposes there was 
no government at the Centre, at any rate 
not an effective one. Noio, at last, there is a 
full-fledged, presumably stable govern¬ 
ment. 

Although the party could not secure a 
majority of its own ami is 16 seats short of 
the coveted figure, there is little danger of 
the ruling set-up getting toppled In the 
near future. Even if some groups do not 
support the confidena^ vote which the con¬ 
sensus Prime Minister, Mr P.V. Narasim- 
ha Rao, has been asked by the President to 
get from the Lok Sablia, he is likely to 
secure the requisite backing. No group 
would like another general election; they 
have all had enough of the turmoil ami 
dislocation, and of course the expense, of a 
massive electoral exercise. Every well- 
wisher of the country, here and abroad, 
would prefer to have a stable regime striv¬ 
ing constantly for all-round development 
oftndi(i and its constituent units. It is not 
surprising in the circumstances that the 
new Prime Minister is going all out to 
ensure support; a lot of canvassing is in 
progress. 

/. The Background 

T he 1989 general elections caused 
a major setback to Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi and his party, the Congress 
(I). The party could not fulfil the 
promises it had made to the elec¬ 
torate !ate in 1984. T^e regime be¬ 


came notorious for corruption (the 
Bofors gun kickbacks and other scan¬ 
dals), nepotism, mismanagement of 
both economic and political affairs 
and much else besides. In 1989 the 
experienced and discriminating elec¬ 
torate rejected the Congress (I) and 
millions switched their support to the 
Janata Dal which promised a clean, 
honest and efficient administration. 
The people's hopes were pinned on 
Mr V.P. Singh, the Janata Dal leader. 

The National Front Government 
headed by Mr V.P. Singh was sworn 
in on December 2,1989. It seemed to 
have made a good start and few, ex¬ 
cept of course the directly affected 
members of the Congress Party, 
regretted the exit of the preceding 
regime. But the National Front 
wasted the opportunities it had; the 
groups comprising it were engrossed 
in mutual bickerings, underhand 
dealings and toppling campaigns. 
The ambitious programmes the Front 
had drawn up for national welfare, 
especially the happiness and well¬ 
being of the p)oor, bore no results and 
the conditions started deteriorating. 
The Government lost a confidence 
motion at a specially convened Lok 
Sabha session on November 7, 1990. 
That was the first time in the 
country's political history when the 
ruling party at the Centre was 
defeated on the floor of the House. 

Mr Chandra Shekhar, who 
formed a group of his own, initially 
named the Janata Dal-Socialist and 
later preferring to be called the 
Samajwadi Janata Party (SJP). The 
group at first numbered 58 but its 
strength was subsequently reduced 
when the Speaker announced the dis¬ 
qualification of eight MPs, including 
six Ministers (the External Affairs 
Minister, Mr VC. Shukla, was among 
them). The country then witnessed 
the ridiculous spectacle of a small 


group numbering barely 36 ruling 
the country with the "outside sup- 
port"of the Congress—the largest 
group (195) in the Lok Sabha—which 
had declined to shoulder the respon¬ 
sibility of forming the Government. 

The National Front Government 
had fallen after 11 months when, fol¬ 
lowing the arrest of Mr L.K. Advani, 
the BJP withdrew its support. The 
Chandra Shekhar ministry tell after 4 
months when the Congress (I) 
withdrew its support on the flimsy 
pretext that the movements of Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi had been subjected to 
CID surveillance. Never had the 
country been governed by such a 
small group. Mr Rajiv Gandhi was 
very much in the driver's seat and 
virtually made crucial, even fateful 
decisions. Mr Chandra Shekhar an¬ 
nounced his resignation from the 
post of Prime Minister on March 6, 
1991. The President's plan for the for¬ 
mation of a National Government 
misfired; so on April 19,1991, he is¬ 
sued a notification calling for a 
general election in the country, in¬ 
cluding Assam and Punjab but ex¬ 
cluding J & K. 

II. Hung Parliament 

HE dismal experience of minority 
governments and of a hung Par¬ 
liament because no party had ob¬ 
tained a majority in the Lok Sabha 
brought out the undemocratic, and 
hence unwelcome, features of such a 
set-up. The people of India could not 
afford to have another hung Parlia¬ 
ment and the consequential 
phenomenon of an unstable and con¬ 
stantly shaking government. 

The vision of a great India in 
which there would be truth, happi¬ 
ness and prosperity all round has 
evaporated because of the incom¬ 
petence of the successive govern¬ 
ments in post-Independence India. 
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The conviction that India would be¬ 
come a land of happiness and 
prosperity in which there would be 
no misery and destitution stemmed 
from the exhortations by great men 
before and immediately after the at¬ 
tainment of freedom. The tragedy is 
that in spite of over four decades of 
independence corruption, inefficien¬ 
cy, growing violence and extreme 
cynicism have been fast increasing. 
The tragedy indeed is that, far from 
progressing towards the highly 
cherished goals, the country seems to 
be regressing in many ways. Political 
expediency is the overall governing 
factor, not conformity to truth and 
genuine welfare of the masses. 

The May-June, 1991, elections 
showed that several political parties 
and independents (of whom there 
was an unduly large number; in fact 
they dominate the field and created 
utter confusion) threw the code of 
conduct to the winds. The ballot 
papers were of such baffling length 
and contained so many names and 
symbols that the voters were 
perplexed. The bcx)th capturing, un¬ 
precedented number of weapons and 
the violence made matters worse. 

While India needed a popularly 
elected government with a fairly 
comfortable majority so that con¬ 
structive programmes could be pur¬ 
sued without interruption, what we 
have got is another hung House in 
which some of the opposition 
groups, determined to deny support 
and cooperation to the Government, 
might once again strive for an ouster 
or cause pinpricks. 

Such pinpricks might mean that 
India would continue to be mar¬ 
ginalised in this wide world and 
treated with disdain, or at best super¬ 
ficial sympathy, by the advanced 
countries. That would make the es¬ 
tablishment of a united, democratic 
and distinctly progressive country on 
the threshold of a radical economic 
breakthrough an almost impossible 
goal. Instead it would be a land of 
perpetual crises in many areas of ac¬ 
tivity. 

///. Conflicting Analysis 

T is customary for the larger politi¬ 
cal parties to analyse the results 


after ev'^ry general election. The con¬ 
flicting viewpoints and the assertions 
made are brought out clearly in the 
analysis made by the BJP on the one 
hand and the Communist Party of 
India (CPI) on the other. 

The Bjr has claimed that the 
results have vindicated the party's 
political agenda. The party and its 
leadership had redefined the 
strategic parameters of political 
debate and activism within the 
country. Ideologically, the BjP assess¬ 
ment points out, the Indian polity is 
now polarised between archaic 
thoughts of yesterday and pseudo¬ 
secularism on the one hand and the 
BJP's renascent nationalism and new 
economic thought on the other hand. 
This turn in politics is a very sig¬ 
nificant development. 

The analysis adds that the BJP's 
popular vote had more than doubled 
during the past 18 months, from 11.8 
per cent in 1989 to about 24 per cent 
in 1991. The Congress (I)'s and the 
Janata Dal's popular vote had 
declined. The Congress (1) polled a 
lower percentage of votes in eight 
States and the Janata Dal in 10. But 
the BJP met this fate in only two 
States). The party has expressed great 
satisfaction on winning a clear 
majority in UP and securing 20 out of 
25 Lok Sabha seats in Gujarat (As¬ 
sembly elections were not held in that 
State. The party nominees had led 
other candidates in 119 out of 175 As¬ 
sembly segments in Gujarat. In Kar¬ 
nataka the party won four seats and 
its popular vote went up from 2.6 per 
cent to 30 per cent. In Assam the 
people gave the BJP two Lok Sabha 
seats and 10 Assembly scats. Its 
popular vote in Andhra Pradesh, 
West Bengal and Orissa was around 
10 per cent. The BjP leaders think that 
but for the unfortunate tragedy on 
May 21 (the assassination of Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi), the BJP would have 
emerged as the single largest party in 
the Lok Sabha. 

Reiterating the party's commit¬ 
ment to the reconstruction of the Ram 
Temple, the executive said, this com¬ 
mitment had received an over¬ 
whelming mandate in UP. The party 
has noted with concern the setback it 
had received in Madhya Pradesh and 


Rajasthan. The party had not ac¬ 
cepted M.P. Chief Minister Patwa's 
offer to resign, owning moral respon¬ 
sibility for the party's defeat in the 
Lok Sabha polls in the State. The 
party had taken note of the pitfalls 
and weaknesses of the organisation. 

Communists' assessment: The 
National Executive of the Com¬ 
munist Party of India (CPI) has wel¬ 
comed the formation of the new 
Government headed by Mr Narasim- 
ha Rao and said that the National 
Front should determine its attitude to 
the Government, judging its policies 
and practices from issue to issue. 
Describing the emergence of the BJP 
as the second largest party in the Lok 
Sabha and the largest in UP as a 
"grave threat to our secular 
democratic fabric, national unity and 
communal unity", the CPI said it was 
managed by the party through 
"divisive communal politics and ex¬ 
ploitation of religion for narrow par¬ 
tisan and political ends". 

Since the people were not inter¬ 
ested in another mid-term poll, they 
expected this Ckivemment to tackle 
the burning problems and bring 
some relief to the masses. The NF- 
Left Front alliance, which fought the 
elections together, has to respond to 
this mood of the people in a positive 
and responsible manner. 

The people wanted the unity and 
the stability of the country to be 
protected because political instability 
and the absence of a stable govern¬ 
ment were prejudicial to the vital in¬ 
terests of the common people. 
Further, political instability and the 
absence of a stable government 
"would only strengthen the capacity 
of profiteers and moncjpolists to fur¬ 
ther fleece the public and of the big 
bureaucrats to take arbitrary and 
reactionary decisions". This creates 
frustration among the people and 
paves the way for divisive and reac¬ 
tionary forces to raise their heads. 
Hence the formation of an elected 
government is to be welcomed, 
provided it discharges its democratic 
responsibilities properly. The NF-LF 
alliance must rally all secular and 
democratic forces, including those of 
the Congress (1) to combat and defeat 
the disruptive communal and anti- 
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secular policies and actions of the BJP 
to rouse the masses to protect our rich 
secular heritage and to defend the 
minorities, the CPI resolution said. 

Another scientific analysis of the 
poll results brings out certain glaring 
facts. One, the Janata Dal, which 
stormed to power at the Centre in 
1989 as the dominant constituent of 
the National Front, has been the big¬ 
gest loser in the 1991 Lok Sabha poll, 
losing as many as 69 seats. These 
seats have gone to the three biggest 
gainers--the Congress (I), the BJP 
and the Telegu Desam. While the BJP 
gained 33 seats, the Congress (1) 
added 27 to its tally and the Telegu 
Desam 10. 

Mr Chandra Shekhar's Samaj- 
wadi Janata Party (SJP) has fared 
poorly, winning only five seats. In 
fact, the party has been virtually 
wiped out from the political scene. Its 
dismal fate is symbolised by the 
defeat of Mr Devi Lai, the party Presi¬ 
dent, who has bet^n humbled and 
humiliated beyond measure in what 
was regarded as his strongholdT 

The CPI(M) has shown a con¬ 
stant increase in its popularity vote— 
from 5.72 in 1984 to 6.55 per cent in 
1989, and its strength has risen from 
22 in 1984 to 34 in the 1991 elections. 
The CPI has also increased its 
strength from six in 1984 to 12 in the 
1989 poll and to 13 in the 1991 exer¬ 
cise. 

IV. Poll Verdict of the 
States 

S usual, the verdict of the States 
differed from region to region; 
there was no "national wave" that 
could have swept the entire country. 
As usual, regional problems were 
decisive in the elections to State As¬ 
semblies. Even the sympathy wave— 
a set]uel to the assassination of Mr 
^iajiv Gandhi near Madras on May 
21, after the conclusion of the first 
day's polling in certain States on May 
20, made an impact on a few States. 
The most notable impact was on 
Tamil Nadu where the pro-LTTE 
DMK was wiped out. The sole sur¬ 
vivor, the DMk leader Mr 
Karunanidhi, himself resigned his 
seat in the State Assembly on June 22, 
accepting the full responsibility of the 


DMK debacle. 

In Maharashtra where also the 
Congress (1) secured a notable victory, 
the sympathy wave had its effect. 
This was noticeable because the State 
went to the polls after the assassina¬ 
tion in the second phase. The sig¬ 
nificant Congress victories were in 
scattered areas—in Haryana, Assam, 
the smaller States of the north-east 
region and in Pondicherry Union Ter¬ 
ritory. The biggest beneheiary of the 
poll was the BJP whose saffron power 
captured the biggest and most pres¬ 
tigious State of UP, ousted the Con¬ 
gress and formed the ministry. 

Tamil Nadu: The AlADMK- 
Congress alliance swept the polls, the 
sweep being the widest in scope and 
the most spectacular in this area. Miss 
Jayalalita, the successor of Mr M.G 
Ramachandran (M.G.R.) and a leader 
in her own right (not merely a 
glamour girl), secured a comfortable 
majority in the State Assembly. She 
was elected leader of the legislature 
party on June 22 and was sworn in as 
the Chief Minister on June 25. The 
Congress rightly decided to let the 
AlADMK form the ministry on its 
own. The Congress-AIADMK also 
captured all the Lok Stibha seals— 
total seats 39, Congress 28, AlADMK 
11 . 

Pondicherry: The Congress fl) 
and the AlADMK fought the elec- i 
lions of the 30-member territorial As¬ 
sembly in alliance. While the Cong (I) i 
bagged 15 seats, the AlADMK won 6. | 
The Congress (1) formed the ministry. | 

BJP Triumph in U.P.: The tri- j 
umph of the Bharatiya Janata Party 1 
(BJP) in U.P. and in some other States ! 
where the party made inroads into 
the established citadels of power of 
other parties, was the outstanding 
feature of the 1991 election results. It 
needs to be recalled that seven years 
ago, in 1984, there was no BJP Mem¬ 
ber of Parliament from North, East or 
West. In the 1989 poll the party made 
a good start, capturing power in 
Madhya Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh 
and Rajasthan and securing some 
victories for the first time in a few 
other States. But in the latest electoral 
exercise the BJP not only captured 
power in U.P, supposetl to be a Con¬ 
gress bastion, but also won some 
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seats in other States. 

In UP the BJP inflicted a stunning 
blow on the Congress by securing a 
comfortable majority. For the first 
time, a BJP ministry was sworn in 
under Mr Kalyan Singh's leadership. 
The Congress defeat could be 
ascribed to at least two factors—the 
handling of the Ram Temple agita¬ 
tion and the fact that the Congress(I) 
appeared to be leaderless for some 
time after the assassination of Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi. 

Moreover, the preceding 
Mulayam Singh Yadav ministry was 
believed to be leaning towards the 
Congress in the later stages of his 
tenure. So the Congress shared the 
fate of the ruling party. Assumption 
of responsibility generally softens the 
sharp policy postures of the ruling 
party. This is likely to happen, 
without public admission of the 
climbdown, with the BJP on the Man- 
I dir-Masjid issue. The BJP stands com- 
; mitted to the construction of the Ram 
I Temple but a compromise is likely to 
be evolved, for no ruling party in UP 
I or in any other State for that matter, 

; can afford to antagonise any impor- 
I lant minority community, least of all 
! the Muslims who form a sizable 
chunk of the population. The BJPean- 
: not afford to forget its poll promise 
regarding this issue. It is a happy sign 
that the BJP, like the other parties, 
favours a negotiated settlement. In 
this connection, the assurance given 
by Mr Kalyan Singh, the new (Thief 
Minister, that the UP Muslims would 
feel more stH:urc in "Ram Rajya" is 
welcome. 

The exercise of "saffron power" 
in UP will of course be closely 
watched UP will in fact provide a 
I crucial test of the assertion that the 
: BJP IS not a communal party but 
believes in genuiiie secularism. This 
assertion was specifically made by 
Mr L.K. Advani during the elections. 

In fact he dissociated himself from 
! the virulent campaign launched by 
I Vishal Hindu Parishad Sadhvis on 
I behalf of the BJP laid stress on Hin- 
1 dutava. 

I West Bengal: The Left Front in 
I West Bengal has staged yet another 
I victoiy. Chief Minister Jyoti Basu 
I staging his fourth victory in succes- 
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sion. The Left Front triumphed 
against all the tactics and propagan¬ 
da of the Congress (I) under the 
guidance of Mr S.S. Ray, former Chief 
Minister of the State and former 
Governor of Punjab. A stage has 
come when the Left combine's vic¬ 
tory in elections has become routine; 
few had doubts about it mostly be¬ 
cause of Mr Basu's immense 
popularity and influence. The victory 
margins were spectacular. The Left 
Front has established stable vote 
banks in the rural sector, based on the 
twin planks of land redistribution 
and decentralisation of power to the 
panchayats. But its urban and work¬ 
ing class support has proved un¬ 
dependable. 

Maharashtra: The Western State 
of Maharashtra has been a Congress 
stronghold for the past many 
decades. It has voted Congress even 
when there is an anti-Congress wave 
elsewhere in the country. While in 
some States the voters have opted for 
a change because of the unsatisfac¬ 
tory performance of the party in of¬ 
fice, in this State the voters have 
affirmed their confidence and 
favoured the status quo. The other 
parties were told off, as the phrase 
goes; they were, by and large, con¬ 
sidered irrelevant. &veral Janata Dal 
stalwarts such as Prof Madhu Dan- 
davate were defeated even though he 
has the reputation of being an 
earnest, capable and honest person. 
The Shiv Sena has influence over a 
sizable section of the electorate in 
Bombay and its suburbs. Its as¬ 
sociate, the BJP, which had high ex¬ 
pectations, suffered partly because of 
its close links with the Shiv Sena 
whose leader Bal Thackeray started 
an ill-timcnl controversy over Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi's assassination. The State 
has stood against the anti-estab¬ 
lishment feeling by which the ruling 
parties have suffered heavy losses in 
terms of Lok Sabha and Assembly 
seats. Maharashtra's vote is one for 
greater decentralisation and asser¬ 
tion of regional autonomy. 

Assam's Unique Poll: Pre¬ 
sident's rule was imposed in Assam 
towards the close of 1990 after the 
dismissal of the State ministry. Elec¬ 
tions in that State were held on June 6 


and 8. The Lok Sabha seats from the 
State have remained unfilled for 
some years because of the problem of 
completing the electoral rolls. This 
year, elections were ordered, after 
considerable reluctance, for 14 Lok 
Sabha and 126 Assembly seats. The 
conditions in Assam have remained 
disturbed for many months because 
of ULFA militants' depredations. 

The electorate was confused as 
never before. There was a great deal 
of uncertainty about the poll out¬ 
come. There were 34 regional and na¬ 
tional parties in the fray. There was 
the fear psychosis in view of the mur¬ 
ders, kidnappings and bomb blasts. 
There was a record number of 1828 
candidates for the Lok Sabha and As¬ 
sembly seats. A tight security cover 
was arranged. 

The police had identified several 
constituencies as "very sensitive and 
vulnerable". The split in the former 
ruline party the AGP (Asom Gana 
Parishad) worsened the confusion. 
There was also the splinter group (the 
Natun Asom Gana Parishad) in the 
field; it got only one seat. The split in 
the regional vote affected the out¬ 
come. 

The distinguished feature of the 
poll was not so much the triumph of 
the Congress as the comprehensive 
defeat of the AGP. The voter 
punished the ruling party for its poor 
performance and its betrayal of 
promises. The AGP could get only 19 
seats in the 126-member House. 

Haryana: The Haryana voter 
has come full circle, rejecting outright 
all non-Congress parties after a 
period of a few years during which 
the opposition parties reicned 
supreme, especially Mr Devi Lai and 
his son, Mr Om Parkash Chautala, 
directly or indirectly. But this time Mr 
Devi Lai's supremacy over the State 
ended. He was defeated in both the 
constituencies from which he con¬ 
tested, one a Lok Sabha seat and the 
other a State Assembly seat. He is 
now a sorely disappointed and also 
disillusioned person. His exit from 
the political scene for the present and 
the fading away of his party were 
marked a revolutionary change in the 
Haryana scene. Although the reputa¬ 
tion of the Congress(I) in the State 


was not high in view of the past ex¬ 
perience of Congress rule, this time 
the voter's first priority was Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi's Congress party which was 
given a position of pre-eminence. 
About four years ago there was a pro- 
Devi Lai wave; it carried everything 
before it. This time the Congress was, 
as several observers said, the "un¬ 
deserving beneficiary". The votes 
were split in three directions—the 
Congress (I), Mr Devi Lai's JD(S), Mr 
Bansi Lai's Haryana Vikas Manch 
(HVM) and the BJP. 

Kerala: There was an electoral 
swing in this State, resulting in the 
victory of the Congress-led United 
Democratic Front (UDF) and a set¬ 
back for the LDF (Left United Front) 
which was governing the State 
during the past few years. Mr E.K. 
Nayanar was‘the Chief Minister. 
While the UDF, led by Mr K. 
Karunakaran secured 55 seats, the 
LDF had to remain content with a 
much smaller share and had conse¬ 
quently to go into the opposition. The 
swing and the scale of the UDF's vic¬ 
tory has been beyond the leaders' ex¬ 
pectations. The sympathy wave 
seems to have influenced the final 
outcome significantly. By Kerala 
standards the voting percentage at 72 
was low, though in comparison with 
the countrywide figure it was high. 
Moreover, the LDF's performance 
cannot be described as dismal. It had 
done fairly good work. The shift in 
votes was only 2 per cent. The CPM 
base has by and large remained static 
despite the LDF's imaginative Wel¬ 
fare Programmes and the increase in 
literacy. 

V. 1991 Poll Verdict 
Break-up 

STATE ASSEMBLIES 

West Bengal: Total seats 294; 
CPI(M) including 4 Socialist Party, 
one Democratic Socialist Party and 
one Forward Bloc (Marxist) Party 
candidates who fought with the 
CPI(M) symbol—188; Forward Bloc 
29, RSP18, CPI 6, JD 1, F.B (Marxist) 
1, DSP 1, RCIP1, Left Front Total 245; 
Cong (I) 43; Jharkand Party 1, GNLF 
3,SUCI2. 

U.P.: Total seats 425; BJP 211, 
Janata Dal 90, Congress (I) 45, BSP 12, 
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SJP 30, CPI 4, CP(M) 1, SSP 1, Inde¬ 
pendents 7. Shiv Sena 1. 

Assam: Total seats 126; Cong (1) 
65, AGP 19, CPI 4, CPM 2, J.D. 1, BJP 
10, Independents 24, one declared 
unopposed. 

Haryana: Total seats 90; Con¬ 
gress (1) 51, S.J.P. 16, Haryana Vikas 
Party 12, J.D. 3, BJP 2, BSP 1, Inde 
pendents 5. 

Tamil Nadu: Total seats: 225; 
AIADMK alliance 224; DMK 1. 

Pondicherry: Total seats 30; 
Cong (I) 15, AIADMK 6, DMK 4, 
Janata Dal 1, Janata Dal (Pondicher¬ 
ry) 1, CPI 1, Independents 2. 

LOK SABHA RESULTS 
Party Position 


Congress (I) 

1991 Poll 

226 

1989 Poll 

197 

BJF 

119 

85 

Jcinata Dal 

55 

143 

Telegu Desam 

13 

2 

CPI(M) 

35 

33 

cri 

13 

12 

SJP 

5 

nil 

AIADMK 

11 

11 

JMM . 

6 

3 

Independents 

others 

& 

25 

41 


LOK SABHA SEATS 
Statewise results 
West Bengal: (42 Constituencies) 
1989 Poll Left Front 37, INC 4 
1991 Poll Left Front 37, INC 5 
Vote share % LF 48.4, INC 34.4 
Vote share % 1989 LF 51.5, INC 41 
Vote share%1991 LF 48.8, INC 3 

Madhya Pradesh: (40 Con¬ 
stituencies) 

1989 Poll BJP 27, INC 8 

1991 Poll BJP 12, INC 27 

Vote share % 1989 BJP 39.7, INC 

37.7 

Vote share % 1991 BJP 42, INC 
45.3 

Tamil Nadu: (39 Constituencies) 
1989 Poll ADMK 11, INC 27 
1991 Poll ADMK 11, INC 28 
Vote share % 1989 ADMK 17.1, 


INC 39.9 

Vote share % 1991 ADMK 18.1, 
INC 42.5 

Kerala: (20 Constituencies) 

1989 Poll LDF3, UDF17 
1991 Poll LDF4, UDF16 
Vote share % 1989 LDF 34, UDF 

49.8 

Vote share % 1991 LDF 38.5, UDF 

46.4 

Maharashtra: (48 Constituencies) 
1989 BJP 10, INC 28 

1991 BJP 5, INC 37, Shiv Sena 4, 
CPMl 

Vote share % 1989 BJP 23.7, INC 

45.4 

Vote share % 1991 BJP 20 5, INC 

48.4 

Orissa: (21 Constituencies) 

1989 Cong 12, JD 16, CPI 1, CPM 

1 . 

1991 Cong 12, JD 6, CPI 1, CPM 1. 
Haryana: (10 Constituencies) 

1989 Cong 4,JD6 
1991 Cong 9, HVPl 
Vote share % 1989 Cong 46 2 
Vote share % 1991 Cong 36 
Rajasthan: (25 Constituencies) 
1991 Congress (I) 13, BJP 12 
Gujarat: (26 Constituencies) 

1991 BJP 20, Congress (I) 4, JD(G) 

1 

Karnataka: (28 Constituencies) 

1991 Congress (I) 21, BJP 4, SJP 1, 
countermanded 1 

Andhra Pradesh: (42 Con¬ 
stituencies) 

1989 Congress (1) 39, TDP 2 

1991 Congress (I) 24, TDP (Telegu 
Desam) 13, BJP 1, CIP 1, CPM 1, 
Others 1 

Vote share 1989 Cong 50.9, TDP 

34.4 

Vote share 1991 Cong 46, TDP 33 

Himachal Pradesh: (4 Con¬ 
stituencies) 

1991 Congress (1)2, BJP 2. 

Bihan (54 Constituencies) 

1991 JD 28, BJP 5, CPI 7, CPM 1, 
Others 6 


_ COVER FEATURE 

I Sikkim: Seat 1,1991 SSP 1 

Nagaland: Seat 1, Others 1 

Arunachal Pradesh: Seats 2, 
Congress (I) 2 

Manipur: Seats 2, Congress (I) 1, 
Others I 

Mizoram: Seat 1, Congress (1) 1 

Tripura: Seats 2, Congress (I) 2 

Meghalaya: Seats 2, Congress 

( 1)2 

Punjab and Kashmir In an un¬ 
precedented move the Election Com¬ 
mission on June 21 postponed the 
Punjab poll (schtxiuk'd for June 22) to 
September 25, saying that free and 
fair elections could not be conducted 
in the State in the prevailing cir¬ 
cumstances. The Chief Election Com¬ 
missioner disclosed that it was 
entirely his decision to defer the As¬ 
sembly and Lok Sabha polls in the 
State. The dale for completion of the 
election in the border Stale is Septem¬ 
ber 30, 1991 

This order was the first of its kind 
because the Commission had never 
before exercised its powers under the 
Representation of the People Act to 
postpone Lok Sabha and Assembly 
elections m an entire State. The Chief 
Election Commissioner had been 
continuously monitoring the situa¬ 
tion in the troubled Slate and had 
received reports from several sour¬ 
ces. The C.E.C. hopes that by the end 
of September the situation will be 
conducive to the holding of frtv and 
fair elections. 

Elections to two of the 13 Lok 
Sabha seats and several Assembly 
seats had been countermanded fol¬ 
lowing the killing of candidates. The 
Chandra Shekhar Government, 
which had decided to hold elections 
in Punjab despite the strong opposi¬ 
tion of the Congress and certain other 
parties whose number increased in 
view of the increasing bloodshed, 
had sent nearly 25,000 paramilitary 
personnel in addition to the existing 
32,000 men of the Central forces 
deployed in the troubled State. 

The Commission disclosed that it 
was never in favour of an early elec¬ 
tion in Punjab. But the Government's 
decision in this regard was to the con¬ 
trary as it wanted to go ahead with 
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the poll. So he had accepted the 
proposal and issued the requisite 
notification. He denied that the 
decision to postpone the poll was 
sudden and climatic Fhe j 
Commission's sum total of the hap- | 
penings in the State over th(* past two i 
months was that the londitions were I 
not consistent with the concept of a 
free and fair poll Mr St'shan made 
particular reference to the jx)sters in 
Ludhiana, put up by militants, which 
had warned that they would chop off 
the index finger of those found to 
have the voting mark on it (indelible 
ink mark). The State has been under 
President's rule since 1987. 

(Governor O.P. Malhotra was 
greatly upset over the postponement 
decision; he met the President the 
very next day and submitted his 
resignation which was accepted. The 
reactions from all political parties 
which had been taking part in the 
election propaganda even at grave 
risk to their candidates and leaders 
was understandably bitter The Con- I 
gress had been opposed to the poll ! 
right from the start; the CPM, the CPI 
and the BJP were also opposed to the 
exercise. The CPI later reverscxi its 
stand The elcH:tion issue led to the 
disintegration of the Akali Dal 
headed by Mr Simranjit Singh Mann 
into various factions. 

There were rumours that the new 
Union Government might even can¬ 
cel the elections. The Chief Election 
Commissioner cautioned however 
that cancelling the poll would not be 
easy. 

About elections in j & K, Mr 
Seshan said work on delimitation of 
constituencies was still going on and 
until it was completed, the poll 
process could not be initiated. The 
reality is that the law and order situa¬ 
tion in Kashmir Valley is still very 
serious and holding of elections there 
at this time is almost unthinkable. 
The militants have created a situation 
in which normal political activity is 
impossible Fear and panic have 
gripped the Valley. 

VI. The Task Ahead 

HE new Prime Minister, Mr 
Narasimha Rao has an unenvi¬ 
able legacy—a crown of thorns. The 


j country has again a minority govem- 
i ment, with the ruling Congress (I) 
short of 16 seats for a majority in the 
Lok Sabha. A government having at 
least a working majority was urgent¬ 
ly needed but that was not to be. The 
main factors responsible for the hung 
Parliament and a minority govern¬ 
ment are. the multiplicity of parties 
and of candidates, the confusion i 
caused by Independents (the unat- | 
tached members), the deplorable | 
splitting of votes, the absence of elec- | 
toral understandings, coalitions and ! 
seat adjustments, resulting in multi- | 
cornerexJ contests instead of straight I 
fights as in 1989 The straight con- | 
tests, that is one-to-one fights, | 
facilitated the victory of the op- | 
position parties and defeat of the | 
Congress. Now there are far too | 
many fissures and fractures, be¬ 
sides the s<icial and communal ' 
tensions j 


The country needs progressive i 
policies in many arenas. For evolving i 
sound policies the Congress (I) must : 
ensure the constant ccx)peration of all 
or at least most of the political parties 
and groups currently on the opposi¬ 
tion benches in Parliament. This 
points to the need for a consensus on 
almost every policy decision that is 
sought to bi' enforced by the Govern¬ 
ment 

The National Front and Left par¬ 
ties ^re right in their view that the 
longevity of the minority govern¬ 
ment will depend on its ability to 
evolve a consensus on all national is¬ 
sues. Iwo ruling party leaders have 
asserted that they will nqt adopt a 
confrontationist attitude on ail major 
policy matters. All the leaders sitting 
on either side of the Lok Sabha hold 
the view^ that the country can ill af¬ 
ford another general election in the 
next few months. So the opposition 
leaders of the BJP, the National Front 
and the Leftist alliance have assured 
that they will function as a "vigilant 
and constructive opposition" in Par¬ 
liament. It all depends on how the 
Congress conducts itself and "we 
(opposition leaders) have made it 
clear that we are not keen to pull 
down the present ministry". But it is 



for the Govenment to sustain itself 
and it has to spell out how it intends 
to do so, according to Mr VP. Singh. 
A minority government has obvious 
limitations and a partisan approach 
to serious problems might not help. 

Among the main tasks before the 
CH)veniment is to provide a united 
and stable government in the 
country. The Congress (I) must not 
forget the disasters that followed in 
the wake of a brute majority and 
abuse of power with which the 
country became distressingly 
familiar during the worst days of the 
Congress and dynastic rule. The era 
of dynastic rule and sweeping 
majonties are gone for good. So, tacit 
if not active support of non-Congress 
partus has to be assured through a 
tactful approach, constant contacts 
and consultations. A positive and 
constructive approach is urgently 
needed. 

The urgent tasks in the economic 
arena are sound handling of the ac¬ 
cumulated problems, correction of 
the balance of payments anomalies 
and overcoming the fiscal crisis by 
finding out ways and means to cover 
the gaping budget deficit. The exter¬ 
nal financial situation is said to have 
already "put the country in an 
oxygen tent". Much more foreign ex¬ 
change is needed. Government 
revenues have to be raised and the 
expenditure has to be sharply 
reduced. Perhaps heavier taxes, both 
direct and indirect, together with the 
I maximum economy and avoidance 
of waste, are called for. 

But there is a limit to this exer¬ 
cise. During the past financial year 
the Union Governments levied back 
breaking taxes to the tune of Rs 6,800 
crore. There have been too many 
leakages; the revenue target fell short 
of Rs 1700 crore. The budget deficit 
estimate for the preceding year is Rs 
10,600 crore. Obviously, further 
deficit financing would lead to 
higher inflation and dislocation of 
the economy, bringing more misery 
to the masses. As for more borrowing 
from the people and from fii^ncial 
institutions, such a course would fur¬ 
ther raise the total debt and intensify 
the repayment problems. 
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Agenda for the new Union 
Government 


With the cincri^cnce of a 'tiling 
Pnrluniicnt' from the 1991 elections, a 
iiiitioinil lichiite is nii^in^ ns to whether 
the mnwrity government formed by the 
single lari^est party (Conj^ress) will sur¬ 
vive for the full term of five years or the 
country will soon he plunged into the 
ordeal of another mid-term elections, in 
the former situation, what will be the 
tasks before the new i^ovcrnment and 
how far they will be executed 'Hus fea¬ 
ture focuses on these issues. 

Background 

W ITH thu traumatic assassination 
of Rajiv (landhi at Sriperum- 
budur, near Madras, on May 21 last 
came the end of an era. He was a 
dynamic and charismatic national 
leader who emerged triumphant at 
the hustings with a thumping 
majority after the brutal murder of 
his mother, Mrs Indira Gandhi, in Oc- 
tobtT 1984, by her own security men. 
Thus began the Rajiv regime with 
him as the Prime Minister for the five- 
year term of the eighth Lok Sabha 
from 1984-89 

In the 1989 elections, the Con¬ 
gress party failed to score the requisi¬ 
te majority to form the government at 
the Centre but had Kagged the largest 
number of seats in the House. 

Within a short span of time of 18 
months, the mid-term elections in 
1991 forced on the nation, has thrown 
up, once again, a ''hung Parliament", 
as predicted by many social scien¬ 
tists, with Congress as the single 
largest party in the Tenth Lok Sabha. 
It seems that the era of one-party rule 
IS now over and India will have to 
learn to live with coalition form of 
government or evolve a national 
government system. 

Mr P.V. Narasimha Rao is the 
ninth IVime Minister of India. His is 
the first post-Rajiv Gandhi Congress 
government to inherit a host of the 


problems—political, economic and 
international—confronting the na¬ 
tion. They are alleged to be the crea¬ 
tion of the past (mis)rule of the 
Congress party itself and fortuitously 
it has fallen to its lot to resolve them 
Let us consider some of them which 
deserve priority treatment. 

(A) Political Problem: In the 
realm of politics, the new regime has 
first to ensure against any situation 
which may tend to precipitate a mid¬ 
term election. The inevitable choice is 
to seek stability of the present 
government for at least the full term 
of the Tenth Lok Sabha. Be it noted 
however that it cannot be a single 
party affair in the multi-party 
democratic system of India. The 
phenomenon of a hung Parliament is 
its natural feature. That is a prag¬ 
matic perception of a pluralistic, 
multi-racial polity. But it failed to 
work with either of the two minority 
governments with majority support 
during the last 18 months. Apprehen¬ 
sions are that the history may repeat 
itself this time too. 

To achieve stability, the present 
government would require a consen¬ 
sus with all (or some) political parties 
now in opposition. But, as at present, 
to enlist their cooperation poses a for¬ 
midable challenge before the ruling 
party. The postures of the opposition 
leaders as reflected in their pronoun¬ 
cements are clear signals of their non¬ 
cooperation, apathy and indifference 
lo the national problems. It would be 
cynical to presume that it will take 
them long to drive the last nail in the 
coffin of the 106-year old Congress 
organisation. The Bharatiya Janata 
Party has said in unequivocal terms 
that it "will not bale out" the Con¬ 
gress in its efforts to prove its 
majority in the Lok Sabha at the time 
Mr Rao seeks a vote of confidence 
within the prescribed period of four 
weeks. That is, the BJP is dead set to 


vote the Congress out and fill the 
void itself or force another mid-term 
election. The fluid state of things 
precludes any prediction. We have 
only to wait and watch. 

The Congress party would, 
meanwhile, do well to revitalise itself 
and bring about organisational chan¬ 
ges from grassroots above. Unless the 
i Congress units in villages, towns and 
cities are strengthened and activated 
to work with dedication and devo¬ 
tion for the larger good of the 
party/country, and intra-party or 
personal differences are sunk, the fu¬ 
ture is bleak. What measures (if any), 
the new leadership takes to save the 
country and the party in crisis is too 
early lo say. One can only hope that it 
will do the needful before it is too 
late. 

(6) Economic Problems: Equal¬ 
ly, if not more important, onerous 
and baffling are the problems on the 
economic front to which the Rao 
government has addressed itself 
forthwith. The Prime Minister has, in 
a nation-wide address, outlined the 
major problems and their solution, 
according to his government's think¬ 
ing. 

It needs lo be pointed out first 
that the economic situation, though 
critical, is not alarming. It is still 
manageable, given the determination 
to bring the economy back on the 
rails. Of course, "there are no soft op- 
tions"as Mr Rao put it. What is hear¬ 
tening however is the Rajiv's legacy 
1 of change His regime, as one writer 
has said, will stand out as a water¬ 
shed when the history of the Indian 
economic progress will be written. 

The Congress critics who have 
dubbed the economy as bankrupt are 
purblind. The bright spots on the 
economic map of India are unig- 
norable. Good monsoons for the 
fourth year (1991) in succession have 
i yielded bumper f(X)dgrain crops; the 
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buffer food stocks arc quite comfort¬ 
able which IS a guarantee for price 
stability and efficient management of 
the Public Distnbution System; the 
prospects of increasing agricultural 
exports are belter, the industry is 
doing well, and enough inlra-struc- ' 
lural tacilities are available These 
components constituting the 
economic potentiality of the country ! 
can well cushion the stress and strain 
of the crisis. 

Mr Rao's speech has rightly 
stressed that the postponed budget 
presentation for the year 1991-92 is 
on the top priority of his 
government's agenda and that it will 
be presented within a month. He has 
warned the people that for reduction 
in the burgeoning budgetary deficit 
(the budgetary deficit of Rs 28,381 
crore in the seventh plan was more 
than double the target of Rs 14000 
crore), which is closely linked with 
the balance of payment crisis and the 
inflationary pr es su res, h a rd 
decisions and decisive measures to 
implement them will be taken. The 
country cannot afford to live year 
after year beyond its means and will 
have to lighten its belt. All people 
will have to share the burden and 
"make sacrifices to preserve our 
economic independence which is an 
integral part of our vision for a strong 
nation". The government also will 
observe austerity and discipline, he 
affirmed. This will mean slashing 
down of non-plan expenditure on in¬ 
terest payments (annual interest pay¬ 
ments of the Central government 
now amount to around Rs 23,000 
crore, way above defence expendi¬ 
ture) on debts; on subsidies on food, 
fertilisers, exports etc; and on 
budgetary support to non-core sector 
in the public sector and by partial 
privatisation. 

Dr Bimal Jalan, chairman of the 
Prime Minister's econornic advisory 
council, says that the ^fiscal policy 
package in the budget will help re¬ 
store confidence among the interna¬ 
tional financing agencies particularly 
in the International Monetary Fund 
that India is willing to come to grips 
with its fiscal problems however dif¬ 
ficult and painful the process might 
be. Mr Rao has declared that India 
will not default in meeting interna¬ 


tional financial obligations. Unless 
this confidence is restort'd, it would 
be unrealistic to have expectations 
about the availability of money from 
the non-resident Indians and foreign 
banks in the short run. 

1 le suggests short-term as well as 
long-term measures to get over the 
problem on the external front. 

The short-term remedies include 
(1) reduction in fiscal deficit; (2) min¬ 
imum imports of petroleum 
products, fertilisers, steel and other 
metals in the remaining nine months 
trom July 1991 to March 1992; (3) 
renewal of efforts to export one bil¬ 
lion dollar worth of goods to Japan; 
(4) mobilisation of extra resources for 
debt-servicing commitments; and (5) 
essential imports of diesel and 
ken^sene. 

The long-term package consists 
of (a) restructuring the fiscal system 
to avoid rtHTurrence of widening of 
deficits. To achieve this, it would be 
necessary to tackle the problem of 
loss making public sector enterprises 
and of meeting the loan requirements 
of commercial undertakings. 

Mr Rao has warned that the 
country cannot continue any longer 
with inefficiencies in the public sector 
or the private sector. This advice has 
been harped upon in the past also but 
to no avail. The real question is that 
efficiency is not easy of achievement. 
It depends on several factors; man¬ 
power skill, use of quality technology 
togetherwith other inputs; ad¬ 
ministration; efficiency conscious¬ 
ness; price-cost ratio. 

(b) The control mechanism of the 
government should be altered drasti¬ 
cally so that the manufacture and 
production of goods is insulated 
against changes in government and 
administration. 

(c) Red tape should be cut. Not 
only this. A change in the govern¬ 
ment should not impede production 
or stop the wheel of progress. 

(d) A change in the export-import 
policy so as to ensure trade balance 
and to disallow automatically im¬ 
ports if no export is done. 

(c) Competitiveness in produc¬ 
tion. 

(/) Incentives which induce inef¬ 
ficiency should be scrapped. 


_ ARTICLE 

The Prime Minister has set at rest 
the controversy abc^ut the IMF loan 
and urges the negotiations to con¬ 
tinue. It may be pointed out that the 
opposition is not in favour of such a 
loan because of the conditionalities 
attached to it. Dr Manmohan Singh, 
Union Finance Minister, has stated 
that the question of conditionalities 
would be sorted out with the Fund in 
such a way that India's interests are 
not unduly harmed. 

Rapid industrialisation by 
"removing the cobwebs that come in 
the way", modernisation through the 
application of science and technol- 
ogy, optimisation of resources will be 
the planks of industrial policy of the 
new government. 

The President of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce has urged 
the new government to take the 
process of liberalisation to its logical 
conclusion Its stagnation and non- 
implementation of the new industrial 
policy has cost the country tremen¬ 
dously. It wants uninterrupted 
growtn of industry and agriculture in 
the eighth plan. 

Mr Rao has assured close atten¬ 
tion to agriculture. Expansion of ir- 
i rigation and dryland farming will 
I receive priority. Pricing policy of 
agricultural produce will aim at 
remunerative prices to farmers. 

Welfare activities such as 
education, health, poverty allevia¬ 
tion will, as before, continue to be 
in focus. 

(C) Social rehabilitation: An 
emotionally disintegrated polity has 
been thrown up by the 1991 elections 
which has cost the nation Rs lOOl) 
crore (estimate) and hundreds of 
lives in violence besides the dynamic 
national leader—Rajiv Gandhi. In the 
name of social equity and Hinduiava, 
some political parties have deployed 
religious bigotry, divisiveness, seces- 
sionism, communalism, sec¬ 
tarianism, fundamentalism and 
casteism to reap a harvest of electoral 
'wins' for their parties. The new 
government would do well to exer¬ 
cise its mind to launch a campaign for 
repairing the "fractured" fabric of In¬ 
dian society and restore cohesion, 
communal harmony and other high 
social and cultural values of our 
cherished heritage.. 
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SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


Round-up of National Affairs 


MAJOR EVENTS IN BRIEF 

Widespread Trouble and Turmoil—Instability Galore—Minorit) Govern¬ 
ments—Splits and Defections—Rajiv Gandhi's Assassination—Militancy and 
Terrorism—Growing Sense of Insecurity—Economic Mess—Improvement in 
Foreign Relations—China's Gesture to India. 

T '//c past \/cnr wnm of iinuiiuni tnnnoil mui trouble on many fronts, mostly political, 
tliouifli the economic crisis was no less serious ami extensive in scope, it was a year 
of unprecedented instability and continuous uncertainty, with two general elections 
and two Prime Ministers in the course of 15 months. It was, moreover, a year of 
minority ^governments, first the VP Sin^^h-led regime, supported by the BfP from 
outside, and then we had the ridiculous phenomenon of a breakaway if roup of 54 (at 
one stafc barely 36) led by Mr Chandra Shekhar, supported by the Conifress(l) from 
outside. Both jfoverninents fell when the outside props were withdrawn on different 
pretexts. The resultant confusion created complex problems for the country. 

There were splits and factions in the political parties, each accusini^ the other of 
unprincipled actions and also of betrayal of the national cause for selfish gains. The 
jaiiata Dal developed major fissures, and so did the Congress, the country's largest 
parly, which was based largely on the personality cult and a coterie and whose internal 
organisation was nothing to boast of The party could not recover fully from the 
humiliating defeat it suffered iii the November, 198^, poll. The role the party played a^ 
file principal opposition in Parliameiil bu^iiglil it little credit Many of its ihtion^ were 
marked by vacillation and worse. 

Crises Galore: The Chandra Shekhar ministry, which took office on November 
JO. 1990, after the detent of the VP Singh-led ministry in the l.ok Sabha on November 
7, had to face a senes of crises and most of its time (it was m office for four months) had 
to be spent on efforts for politicat survivat and on carrying on the administration 
somehow, lacking as it did any moral justification for continuing in office since it was 
III a hopeless minority and did not have even enough talented men Jo fill all the 
ministei iai posts. For all practical pin poses it was Mr Rajiv Gandhi who was running 
the show as the backstage wire-puller, without sharing resjnmsibility On januaiy I I. 
1991, eight ministers weie disqualified from member^iuj) of the Lok Sabha under the 
Anthdefection Act The disqualified members included the Minister for F\ternal 
Affairs who later switthed on to the Congress and was given a parly ticket for the 
elections to the lOlh Lok Sabha 

Finding his position untenable, after the withdrawal of suiyiort by the Congress, 
Mr Chandra Shekhar resigned on March b Since there was no viable alternative, the 
President dissolved the Lok Sabha and ordeied fresh elections. The first phase of t be poll 
for the loth Lok Sabha was held on May 20 and then came a major national tragedy in 
the shape of Mr Rajiv Gandhi's horrendous assassination on May 21 ivar Madras 
when hr was about to address an election meeting. The brutal murder by tin 
unidentified woman (a human bomb) slnnked the nation. It caused worldwide 
reactions and led to the postponement of the second phase of the election by about 
three weeks. 

Unrest and discontent: During the year, national affairs were grossly mis¬ 
managed. There was unrest and discontentment all round. President's rule was 
imposed in Tamil Nadu on lanuan/ 30 even as it was revoked in Goa a day earlier. 
Hari/ana too came under the spell of President's rule following the loss of majority by 
Mr Om Parkash Chaiitala who had been sworn in as the Chief Minister for the third 


time. 

With jwlitical uncertainty gripyping 
the Government ami the country, interim 
budgets became inevitable. The General 
Budget and the Railway Budget for 
1991-92 were both featureless and of 
course taxless. Meanwhile the relentless 
increase in prices continued, causing 
much hardships to the common man. The 
fact was that no bold and well-planned 
economic policy could be drawn up or 
pursued because of glaring political 
deficiencies and bureaucratic indif¬ 
ference. 

Unfortunately, militancy and ter¬ 
rorism gained more strength. There were 
hundreds of assassinations, scores of 
bomb blasts. As usual, J & K and Punjab 
were the zuorst affected, but there were 
occasional assassinations and kidnap¬ 
pings also III the F.astcrn region, Andhra 
Pradesh and Bihar—the most mis¬ 
managed and troubled Slates of the 
country. There was a daily toll of life in 
Punjab's Amritsar district and some 
other mens The militants became even 
more active in the pre-election period; 
many candidates were ruthlessly mur¬ 
dered since the militants were opposed to 
the holding of elechons in Punjab. 
Security became a virtual joke, many 
security guards were also killed while 
scores of innocent men and women lost 
their lives in the process 

Foreign Relations: In the midst of 
jiolitical crises within the country, not 
much attention could be given to the con¬ 
duct of foreign relaticns and so thing in 
the external arena remained much the 
mine //s in the jneeeding year, it was, by 
and large, a la^e of the status quo 

The usual tensions with Pakistan 
continued, despite the occasional profes¬ 
sions of friendship by the Pakistan Presi¬ 
dent and Prime Munster Nawaz Sharif. 
The active interz’ention in / & K and 
Punjab affairs through regular military 
training.and influx of militants by Pakis¬ 
tan into India continues The officinT 
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level talks i/iehlcii little, thoni^h 
In/pocritical elaiin^^ urre auulc In/ h- , 
lamnbail of improvement m relation'^ 
Pakistan spokesmen a},^ain lunpeii mi 
Kashmir at international jorums. Their 
actions believed their uvnis. 

The Soviet Union's links with India , 
remained intact. The US Administration \ 
became fnendli/ towards India durini^ the 
i/ear; it clearh/ cautioned Pakistan , 
assistini^ and trainiiip^ terrorists . 
operatini^ in Indian teiritory. The old [ 
anti-Indian prejudues in the US seem to \ 
have been laii^eli/ dissipated The distinct i 
fall III the strntei^u importance of Pakis- 
tan to the USA is unmistakable. 

The Peijiiii^ leaders expressed op¬ 
timism about resolvnii^ the border issues 
with India in an atmosphere of i^oodwill , 
and mutual accommodation I urther ad¬ 
vance III Sino Indian relations is ex¬ 
pected when the Chinese Premier Li Pen^^ 
visits India later this year 

India ^^ave liberal help to Pnn^ladesh 
in the latter's hour of distress resultiiii^ , 
from the cyclone havoc, but the main 
pendini^ issues such as the river waters 
share remained unresolved. In fact, then’ ■ 
were no discussions with that countn/ on \ 
these problems durini,^ the year Vslith a 
full-fledii^ed democraticallxf elected 
government safely installed in Katlimaii- ■ 
du, Indo-Nepal relations are now on a , 
sound footin;^ 

There were no strains with Sn Lanka ; 
on any account duriiif^ the past year. 
There were in fact indicaions of a ehani^e 
for the better, with the island government i 
promisini^ full cooperation in the probe I 
into the assassination of Mr Kajiv ' 
Gandhi 

The New Delhi-Aff^hanistan rela- \ 
turns also remained cordial durin/;^ the 
year, as in previous years. 

Details of Notable Events 

DASTARDLY MURDER OF 
RAJIV GANDHI 

7^ India's former ^rime Minister and 
President of the Congress (1) was as¬ 
sassinated on May 21 at Sripemm- 
budur, near Madras, shocking the 
country and the world beyond 
measure. The weapon used was a belt 
bomb in plastic and the assassin was 
a woman who was a member of a 
suicide squad and also died on the 


spot. The killer had at least two ac- 
tomplues Well-informed sources 
suspect that a foreign hand was 
definitely involved in the bomb blast, 
which killed 17 others. 

Official sources stated that the 
first ot Its kind vest jacket belt bomb 
used in the assassination was made 
abroad by a highly professional and 
skilled group of experts and brought 
to India specifically to kill Mr 
Gandhi. The technology used in the 
making of the bomb and its highly 
complex system of operation were 
not available in India with any 
militant group and the device must 
have been smuggled into the country, 
tht' sources said "This is no local job 
and a highly skilled and trained ter¬ 
rorist group abroad must have been 
behind the blast", an investigator 
said 

The kind of plastii. KDX ex¬ 
plosive was also normally not avail¬ 
able and it could be found only in the 
U.S , Germany and japan 

The vest-jacket bomb appeared 
to be tailor-made for Mr Gandhi after 
taking into account the crowd be¬ 
haviour, Mr Gandhi's pattern of 
movements and security arrange¬ 
ments. 

Investigators w^ere studying the 
modus operand! of the well-known ter¬ 
rorist groups, esfwially that of their 
suicide squads so as to establish their 
identity. The use of some elements in 
India, particularly in Tamil Nadu, to 
carry out the plan, both in terms of 
back-up and logistics support, is also 
being investigated. 

Justice J.S. Verma of the Supreme 
Court was appointed to investigate 
whether there were any security lap- 
I ses on the occasion of the assassina- 
I lion. The Union Government 
i declined to enlarge the Verma Panel's 
I scope. The Law Minister contented 
I that the panel had ample powers to 
probe the question. 

A special investigation team 
(SIT), led by the CBl Director, visited 
Sri Lanka and held discussions with 
Intelligence Officials there for pos¬ 
sible clues to the conspiracy behind 
the assassination. 

It is widely believed that LTTE 
would have publicly acknowledged 
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responsibility for this assassination 
to enhance its prestige and establish 
its claims as one of the most powerful 
terrorist groups in the world. The 
LTTE had even acknowledged its 
responsibility in the Amrithalingam 
case. 

Another view is that if the Tigers 
are involved in Mr Gandhi's assas¬ 
sination, the group is unlikely to 
admit it in public. Mr Prabhakaran 
and his men fully know that once 
they make the mistake of acknow¬ 
ledging their hand in the killing, they 
will lose the sympathy of the people 
of India for ever. Even a future op¬ 
position government in New Delhi 
will have no sympathy for the Tigers 
and will be unwilling to have any 
dealings with the group 

Reports from Madras about the 
I involvement of non-LlTE Tamil 
groups need not be taken seriously. 

I Other groups—whether it is Tamil 
Eelam Liberation Organisation 
I (TELO), or the Eelam Peoples 
i Revolutionary Liberation Front 
j (HPRLF), or Peoples Organisation of 
Tamil Eelam (PLOI'H), Eelam 
Revolutionary Organisation of Stu¬ 
dents (EROS)—do not have the 
j ability to plan and execute such a 
I high-powered operation None of 
I them have suicide squads or the 
' fanatical /eal and the iron discipline 
i which characterise the LTTE. Similar- 
I ly, most of the other groups are scat- 
I tered and demoralised and live 
I under heavy Sri Lankan security if 
j they arc in Colombo or are in 
hiding. 

Violence in wake of murder: 
Tamil Nadu and some parts of 
Andhra Pradesh were rocked by 
violence in the wake of Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi's assassination. The Andhra 
Pradesh Government announced a 
judicial enquiry into the violence 
which broke out in the State. An offi¬ 
cial committee assessed the damage 
in order to recommend relief to the 
victims. Thus the demands made by 
Mr N.T. Rama Rao, who went on a 
fast unto death but was compelled to 
end it, were met. The Chief Minister, 
Mr N. Janardhan Reddy, affirmed 
that the law would take its own 
course in apprehending and punish¬ 
ing the culprits. 
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PRESIDENT’S PLEA FOR 
COALITION 

7^ In his Republic Day 1991 eve ad¬ 
dress to the nation. President R. 
Venkataraman renewed his sugges¬ 
tion for the formation of a coalition or 
national government which he put 
forward in November, 1990, after Mr 
V.P. Singh's exit from office and the 
emergence of a confusing political 
situation, lie urged the people not to 
resist the idea of a coalition or 
minority government in the interest 
of the country. He urged the people 
not to get dismayed at having a 
many-coloured spectrum in parlia¬ 
ment. An outmoded political 
vocabulary described the post-1989 
Lok Sabha as a "hung Parliament". 
But the President explained that 
numerous examples could be e]uoted 
of minority governments having 
been in office for long periods work¬ 
ing with stability and success, in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world. It was the 
past familiarity with the two-party 
system, or one majeir party holding 
office for many years, that hacl , 
created hostility to the concept of a | 
coalition The President's view was 1 
that this counry might have to adapt j 
itself to such a situation if it arose and I 
learn to work together for the com¬ 
mon cause, shedding in process the 
rigid past position. 

Ban sought on Outside Support: 

On January 30 the Janata Dal Presi- | 
dent, Mr S.R. Bommai, suggested an 
amendment to the Constitution to bar 
formation of governments on the 
basis of "outside support". Accord¬ 
ing to him, the entire concept of "out¬ 
side support" in the formation of a 
government was illegal and uncon¬ 
stitutional, and of course un¬ 
democratic. It was a "myth". 
Nowhere in the world, he claimed, 
"does this kind of arrangement 
exist". "You are either in the Govern¬ 
ment or in the opposition", he as¬ 
serted. However, the Janata Dal chief 
favoured the idea of a national 
government at the centre to face the 
deteriorating situation on all fronts in 
the country. 

Mr Bommai severely attacked the 
Chandra Shekhar Government 
which he said lacked credibility. 


legitimacy and capacity. Mr Bommai 
claimed that he had mooted the idea 
of a national government when he 
was the Karnataka Chief Minister 
and the Congress was ruling at the 
Centre. The problems in Punjab, J & 
K, the prices front, the secessionist 
menace, the threats from across the 
border and the worsening law and 
order situation, ail required a nation¬ 
al government if they are to be 
tackled effectively. Mr Vajpayee, the 
BJP leader, also favoured [he con¬ 
cept. 


I 

! 
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PRESIDENT’S RULE IN 
FOUR STATES 


^ The Central Government resorted 
to Article 356 (imposition of 
Prt'sident's rule) after dismissing the 
State government concerned, the suf¬ 
ferers being Goa, Tamil Nadu and 
Haryana. 

Goa: First, it was Goa that at¬ 
tracted the attention of the Centre be¬ 
cause of the reported breakdown ol 
the constitutional machinery and the 
fall of the ministry there. Goverm^r's 
rule in Goa ended on January 29, 
1991, when the Information Minister, 
Mr Ravi Naik, was sworn in as the 
new Chief Minister heading a Con¬ 
gress Democratic Front. Mr Naik 
claimed to have the support of 23 
MLAs in the 40-mcmber Assembly. 
He was the fourth Chief Minister in 
the State since the elections in 
November, 1989. 

Tamil Nadu: The second State to 
be put under President's mle was 
Tamil Nadu, on January 30,1991, fol¬ 
lowing the reported breakdown of 
the legal machinery and the worsen¬ 
ing law and order situation. The State 
Governor, Mr S.S. Bamala, had not 
sent in the usual report to New Delhi 
recommending President's rule but 
the Central Government (leportedly 
at the instance of the late Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi) dismissed the ministry, dis¬ 
solved the Assembly and imposed 
Presidential rule on its own. Thus the 
aim was political. The basis was the 
activity of LTI'E militants which the 
ministry had been unable to control. 
The Prime Minister asserted in the 
Lok Sabha that ULFA activists 
operating in Assam had been trained 
by LTTE militants in Tamil Nadu. 
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Eailier, Mr Karunanidhi, it was 
noted, had declined to receive the 
IPKF which returned from Sri Lanka 
after the military operations for 
checking the extremist activity. The 
Centre had felt disturbed at the DMK 
ministry's attitude. 

Haryana: The third State to fall 
under the Centre's hammer was 
Haryana where the ministry had to 
quit because the Chief Minister, Mr 
Om Parkash Chautala, had lost his 
majonty on April 6. Mr Chautala was 
highly critical of the Governor's ac¬ 
tion in reversing many of the trans¬ 
fers of officials made by him (the 
outgoing Chief Minister). When 
Haryana went to the polls on May 20, 
1991, it was the Governor who was 
the executive head, not any political 
leader The imposition of President's 
rule was approved by the Rajya 
Sabha on June 4. 

Pondicherry's Crisis: The tiny 
territory of Pondicherry passed 
through a troubled period in the early 
months of 1991. On March 4 the Pon¬ 
dicherry Assembly was dissolved on 
March 4 after having bevn kept in 
"suspended animation". The DMK 
ministry vvas surviving on a bare 
majority and a government had be¬ 
come almost impossible following 
defection The territory went to the 
polls along with Tamil Nadu in May 
1991. 

Assam: The Centre imposed 
President's rule in Assam on Novem¬ 
ber 27, 1990, and declared the entire 
State as a "disturbed area". The un¬ 
derground organisations, including 
1 ULFA and its collaborator the Na- 
I tional Socialist Council of Nagaland 
I (NSCN) were banned. The President 
' of India was satisfied that the govern- 
I ment of the State could not be carried 
' on in accordance with the provisions 
I of the Constitution. The State minis- 
I try was reluctant to take action 
I against ULFA which, it was alleged, 
I was receiving money from abroad. 

; ASSEMBLY 
I DISSOLUTIONS 

; ★ In mid-March this year a general 
! election was ordered in the country 
i by the President of India since Mr 
I Chandra Shekhar, the Prime Mini- 
! ster, had resigned and no viable alter- 
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native existed. Several State Ciovern- 
ments chose to opt for dissolution of 
the State Assemblies in a bid to take 
full advantage of the confusing and 
fluid situation They asked the Flec¬ 
tion Commission to hold simul¬ 
taneous polls with those for the Lok 
Sabha fixed for May. 

In some cases such as those of 
Tamil Nadu and Pondicherry the 
legislatures had already been dis¬ 
solved and elections were due 
anyway. In other cases such as those 
of West Bengal and Kerala, the As¬ 
semblies haci not completed their 
terms but the Chief Ministers con- , 
corned decided to hold mid-term ' 
polls, presumably with political i 
gains in view. Outmanoeuvring the j 
opposition was one obvious motive. | 
The West Bengal Assembly had still ; 
one year to go. In fact that was the ; 
first time that the State Assembly had 
r\oi completed its full term. In the 
case of Haryana there was a political 
crisis following the exit of the Chief 
Minister who had lost his majority. 
The Chief Minister had refused to 
secure a vote of confidence from the j 
legislaure; so the Governor had to | 
resort to dismissal The State was I 
under [’resident's rule i 

TALL PROMISES BY 
POLITICAL PARTIES 

7ir The plethora of election manifes¬ 
tos issued by the various political 
parties before the poll provided an 
interesting study The stress in each 
manifesto was more or less on the 
same points: stability, check on 
prices, provision of more jobs, protec¬ 
tion of minorities, promotion of ethi¬ 
cal valuers, etc. 

The Congress (I) put forth time- 
bound national programmes in 
several arenas. The (>4-page manifes¬ 
to was extensive in scope anci hardly 
left anything unsaid on the issues of 
si>cial, economic and political 
development. On religious issues it 
sought the .sMff/s quo. Stern action 
was promised against economic of¬ 
fenders, blackmarkett*ers, smugglers, 
hoarders and profiteers. A 52-point 
plan was presented for a sound, 
stable regime. There were deadlines 
for achievement of goals. 

The National Front offered a 
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sober, realistic manifesto, reflecting a 
down-to-earth programme, more 
jobs for economically weak sections, 
reaffirmation of 27 per cent govern¬ 
ment jobs for socially and ^'ducation- j 
ally backward classes. The manifesto I 
provided for reservation of scats in i 
educational institutions also. The . 
document spoke of a special anti- 
riots force to ensure impartial con- ! 
duct during disturbances. The Front ' 
believes that the status of religious 1 
monuments and places of worship as , 
on August 15, 1947, should be main- | 
tamed. The other promises were 1 
speedy implementation of land 
reforms, ceilings on urban property , 
and rationalisation of taxes to curb I 

inflation. i 

! 

The fanata Dal (S), headed by ! 
Mr Chandra Shekhar, jpledged 10 i 
million productive jobs for un- i 
employed youth; the party laid the i 
blame for the current crisis on the | 
preceding regime; it deplored the dis- i 
i torted vision and ill-conceived 
' priorities. Austerity would be the ' 
guiding principle at all levels of na- j 
tional life. Correctives are needed for | 
basic transformation of society. j 

The BJP promises Rnm Rnji/n (the | 
manifesto itself was entitled towards 
"Ram Rajya"); it promised restora- ^ 
tion of Ram janambhoomi by sym¬ 
bolic corrections of historic wrongs to 
close the acrimonious chapter. 

The CP(M) called for support to 
i the newly formed NF-Left Front. 
These two would be the only force to 
provide stability that would help 
evolve concrete stilutions to burning 
national issues. The unity of the na¬ 
tion, the party said, was perilously 
threatened by the (ommunal 
monster 

The CPI manife.sto, among other 
things, showed that the party has 
decided not to press for the goal of 
socialism as the immediate objective 
and called for a thorough democratic 
restructuring of our entire socio¬ 
economic system which, it feels, only 
the Left and democratic unity can 
achieve. The economy would be 
developed on the basis of self- 
reliance and democratic lines. The 
top priority would be to safeguard 
the integrity, security and 
sovereignty of India which would be 
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the foremost condition for all ad¬ 
vance and development. 

MILITANTS’ ACTIVITY IN 
PUNJAB 

Tif As in the preceding year, during 
the last few months also, the militants 
were active in Punjab, committing 
acts of lawlessness, including reck¬ 
less killings, looting of banks and 
creation of panic and a scare among 
the people in the State's northern dis¬ 
tricts, notably Amritsar and Gur- 
daspur and also the Bathinda and 
Ludhiana areas. The killing of people 
for political reasons on suspicion of 
being police informers and gang 
rivals continued. In fact, according to 
official figures, more people were 
killed in Punjab during 199(3-91 than 
in the previous year. The authorities 
were unable to check the lawlessness 
and the shooting of people at various 
places. The killers chose their victims 
and the spots for such activity with 
meticulous care and managed to es¬ 
cape without difficulty. There were 
scores of encounters between the 
police and the militants in which 
many of the intruders lost their 
lives. 

Demand for Sikh State: Several 
times during the year the Punjab 
State's Akali leaders renewed their 
demand for a Sikh State—a separate 
distinct political entity The President 
of the Akali Dal (Mann group) turned 
separatist and declared that the Sikhs 
must have a separate State as they are 
"a separate nation and would be 
neither with Pakistan nor with 
India" The crucial time, he asserted, 
had come for "the community to free 
ourselves". I le said the A kalis' strug¬ 
gle would continue until the Sikhs, 
their religious books and institu¬ 
tions were assured full safety. In 
April, 1991, Mr Mann again sought 
a referendum under UN auspices 
for Sikhs' right to self-determina¬ 
tion. 

Once a moderate, Mr Mann has 
lately identified himself with the 
demands of the Sikh militants. In the 
run-up to the elections in Punjab, 
however, the militants killed even 
Mann group candidates because they 
(the militants) were opposed to elec¬ 
tions in the State. 
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TURMOIL IN KASHMIR 
VALLEY 

j'' ThriHii^hoiit the p.ist vonr the 
situation in Kashmir Valloy was 
serious from the Indian standpoint, 
with I’akistan-trained and armed 
saboteurs repeatedly intrudinj; into 
the Valley, killing selected people, 
especially Indian VI Ps and pro- 
India Kashmiris, indulging in bomb 
blasts and arson, kicl napping 
children of VIPs and resorting to 
other destructive activity Normal life 
was not possible in the circumstances 
nor was a democratic gtwernment. So 
I & K remained under Governor's 
rule, with little hope of early restora¬ 
tion of democratic institutions. The 
various anti-Indian and pro-Pakistan 
organisations intensified their 
nefarious activities and disrupted 
normal life again and again. 

Mr Chandra Shekhar, the Prime 
Minister during the intervening 
period between Mr V.P Singh's exit 
and the formation of the new 
Government at the Centre in June, ! 
I9‘M, took initiatives to solve the ' 
Kashmir problem but they bore little ' 
fruit, llis policy of reconciliation, , 
pursued through the new Governor, i 
Mr Ciirish Saxena, proved unsuccess¬ 
ful because the killers were in no ■ 
mood t(» arrive at a settlement 

Dr Farooc| Abdullah held a series 
ol talks with the Union Government 
leaders and sought steps for restora¬ 
tion of the people's confidence in the 
administration but beseemed to have 
limited following. His organisation, 
the National Conference, has also lost 
prestige and credibility. Dr Abdullah, 
whose relations with Mr [agmohan 
who was reappointed Governor until 
the posting of Mr Saxena, held the 
National Government responsible for 
what was described by him as "a 
reign of terror against innocents". 
Fear stalked the area for most of the 
year. 

ULFA DEMANDS 
“SOVEREIGN ASSAM” 

"Operation Bajrang", the drive 
launched by the Union Government 
to flush out the terrorists and ensure 
peace in Assam, did not prove a suc¬ 
cess, though some initial achieve- 
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ments were claimed by the ad¬ 
ministration. The fact is that ULFA 
had established new hideouts and 
obtained more support in various 
sectors. Farly in March, ULFA gave 
an ultimatum to ACiP and the other 
regional parties to clanfv their stand, 
failing which all such parties would 
be regarded as on par with the na¬ 
tional parties which had not ex- 
j tended support to the demand for 
I establishing a sovereign State of 
j Assam and the influence of which 
j ULFA was determined to eliminate, 
i In fact, the outlawed ULFA served an 
; ultimatum on members of the nation¬ 
al parties to quit their primary mem- 
j bership of these parties, otherwise 
! ULFA would regard them as "anti¬ 
people". 

ULF^A accused the I ndian army of 
persecution, atrocities and murders 
of Assamese people. The Prime Min¬ 
ister reneweci his offer of talks with 
the militants, provided these talks 
were held within the parameters of 
the Constitution. The Centre has no 
intention of withdrawing the Dis¬ 
turbed Areas Act or lifting the ban 
on the terrorist organisation— 
ULFA. 

JUDGES’ APPOINTMENTS 
ON MERIT 

riie judiciary was much m tin' 
news during the past year, for at least 
two reasons—the allegations of cor¬ 
ruption at certain levels, including 
partiality to certain litigants, and the 
I disregard of established norms and 
set procedures for making appoint¬ 
ments. In view of the eroded prestige 
of the country's judiciary—the third 
and vital arm of the constitutional 
! set-up—and to inspire confidence 
among the people, a high-powered 
j committee, in a report late in January 
this year, recommended that High 
I Court Judges should be appointed on 
i merit alone and not on political, 

, regional or communal considera- 
: tions. 

Expressing concern at the 
gradual but systematic violation and 
virtual annihilation of conventions 
on appointments, a committee of 
three Chief Justices suggested' that 
the task of making appointments 
should be entrusted to a National 
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Judicial Commission. The role of the 
executive in the appointment of 
Judges should be diluted, according 
to report the causes of accumulation 
of arrears ot cases The report is 
under the Ciovernment's considera¬ 
tion. For streamlining the judicial 
machinery, the selection of |udges 
should not be on political or other 
extraneous considerations. The "veto 
power" of the executive m regard to 
recommendations for appointments 
was also criticised by the committee. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 

A Although the country's leaders 
were tar too busy with domestic 
politics to find timO to improve 
foreign relations, the circumstances 
and the attitudes of our neighbours 
generally favoured cordial links and 
lessening of tensions all round. The 
exception was Pakistan. 

Nepal: Indo-Nepalese relations 
showed notable improvement with 
the appointment of Mr K.P. Bhattarai 
as the interim Nepalese Prime Mini¬ 
ster and the Nepali Congress's less 
rigid stand on the issue of the Indo- 
Nepal Trade and Transit Treaty 
which has yet to be renewi.'d In the 
first free and lair general elections m 
Nepal, ht'ld m May 1991, the Nepali 
Congress carried the day and later 
formed the(ioyernment with MrCkP. 
Koirala as Prime Minister instead of 
Mr Bhattarai who was defeated in the 
poll. But Mr Koirala is also pro-India 
and a democrat. He is out to establish 
friendship with India 

Bangladesli: In recent months, 
leaders of both India and Bangladesh 
have reaffirmed their desire to im¬ 
prove the relations between the two 
countries. Bangladesh's new Prime 
Minister, Begum Khaleda Zia, stated 
on March 31 that resolution of all 
pending bilateral differences would 
mark the beginning of a new era of 
friendship. India's Foreign Secretary 
met her in Dhaka and conveyed a 
message of goodwill from the Indian 
Prime Minister. India would of 
course like to work in close coopera¬ 
tion wih all her neighbtnirs and 
evolve a mutually beneficial relation¬ 
ship to resolve the outstanding 
problems at all levels, including the 
political level. While reciprocating 
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the good wishes, the Bangladesh 
leader specifically mentioned the 
Ganga waters issue, staling that her 
country's northern areas were facing 
acute water shortage bcvause of the 
"lean season" She also urged the 
early transfer of Vir// corridor to 
Bangladesh Fhis transfer has been 
long pending. 

China: India's ties with China 
also seem to be improving Talks at 
the Foreign Secretary level, and also 
at the ministerial level, indicated that 
both sides were aiixious to solve the 
border dispute in a spirit of mutual 
accommodation. The Chinese Prime 
Minister, Mr Li Peng, told the j 
Chinese National People's Con¬ 
gress—the country's parliament—on 
March 25 that China had entered one 
of the finest periods of ties with 
neighbouring countries. The estab¬ 
lishment of sustained and stable 
friendly relations not only conforms 
to the fundamental interests of the 
two peoples but also contnbutes to | 
peace and stability of the entire | 
region. | 

The Chinese Prime Minister is ex- I 
pected to visit India later this year. A | 
concrete step towards the resolution | 
of the border differences is expected 
at the time. Meanwhile, steps have 
been taken to increase the trade and 
transit of goods between the two 
countries and extend it to other chan¬ 
nels and commodities. 

Indo-Pakistan Ties: Two 
rounds of talks between India and 
Pakistan have been held during the 
past few months and "modest ad¬ 
vance" is reported to have been 
made, but the main pending issues 
have not been resolved. In fact, there 
were occasions when the relations be¬ 
came strained. This was due to the 
endless interference by Pakistan in 
India's internal affairs by arming and 
training militants operating in J & K 
and Punjab. Even though the U.S. 
Government has also advised Pakis¬ 
tan not to train terrorists operating in 
Indian territory and desist from such 
acts, Islamabad has not given up its 
disruptive tactics. In fact, the Pakis¬ 
tan authorities have been harping on 
the Kashmir issue again and again at 
international forums and making a 
mockery of the Shimla spirit as em- 


I bodied in the 1972 Agreement be- 
I tween the two countries. I 

At the April meeting of the two 
countries' loreign Secretar'es, certain 
: agrt'enu‘nts were reached to study 
the question of lessening tensions. 
One agreement providcxi for advance 
notice on military exercises, 
manoeuvres, troop movements, be¬ 
sides prevention of violations of air j 
space and landing of military craft. | 
! The two sides also agreed to resume I 
; the dialogue on the Siachcn issue at 
I an appropriate time. They also 
agreed to take confidence-building 
measures. The fact that three succes¬ 
sive governments in India have kept 
up the dialogue is regarded as sig¬ 
nificant. The Pakistan President said 
recently that a war between the two 
countries was out of the question; it | 
would harm both sides and not solve I 
any problem. 

INDIA REJECTS PAK 
NUCLEAR MOVE 

Pakistan Prime Minister Nawaz 
Sharif made a subtle proposal for a 
five-nation conference (to be at¬ 
tended by India, Pakistan, China and 
others) to resolve the issue of nuclear 
proliferation in South Asia, but for 
good reasons India rejected the 
move. Mr Sharif's motive was ob¬ 
viously political—to make a good im¬ 
pression on the US so as to facilitate 
j resumption of American economic 
I and military aid to Pakistan. The 
! Government of India described the 
Pak P.M.'s move as a rehash of old 
proposals and familiar postures 
adopted by Islamabad during the 
past few years. 

The reality is that even while pur¬ 
suing a nuclear weapons programme 
secretly, Pakistan has been posing as 
a country opposed to nuclear 
proliferation. India rightly described 
it as another propaganda exercise 
and a ploy for diverting pressure to 
give up its own programme. India's 
stand on the question has been that, 
given the global reach of nuclear 
weapons, it is an illusion to seek 
security through regional arrange¬ 
ments, particularly where the 
security interests of all the States con¬ 
cerned have not been taken into ac¬ 
count. India does favour a nuclear 


weapons free world but has to take 
care because of the existence of 
nuclear powers in the region—C^hina 
and Israel. Pakistan is stated to have 
a 400-b N-bomb in its possession, 
while India has only nuclear 
capability. 

INDIA TO SIGN 
MONTREAL TREATY 

Tir Early in June this year, official 
sources in New Delhi disclosed that 
the Government of India had decided 
to sign the Montreal Treaty in a 
phased manner (by 2015 AD) 
provided the new technology in¬ 
volved was transferred by the West to 
this country 

The treaty relates to reduction of 
chloro-fluro carbons (CFCs). India 
has also been pressing for full pay¬ 
ment to cover the incremental costs 
for switching over to the new tech¬ 
nology. The cost of such conversion at 
1989 prices is pul at Ks 1500 crore. 

During the London talks on the 
problem, India had put forward cer- 
I tain objections many of which have 
; since been met Now there is a moral 
I obligation on India to sign the treaty. 

India's share is only O.h per cent 
of global emissions against the 1.2 
million tonnes of CFCs produced in 
the world. 

UPSURGE IN NAXALITE 
i ACTIVITY 

j During the past year the Naxalites 
I renewed their lawless activity with a 
I vengeance, especially in Andhra 
Pradesh. They ransacked and looted 
villages and kidnapped persons, be¬ 
sides murdering police personnel 
and committing other crimes. During 
the recent election campaign also, 
they made their presence felt, and ac¬ 
tually compelled some people 
through threats to cast their votes in a 
particular manner. The outlaws ex¬ 
torted ransom for kidnapped persons 
after detaining them for several days; 
they burnt and looted railway sta¬ 
tions and damaged railway tracks. 

The most active among the 
trouble makers was the People's War 
Group (CPI-ML) which also spon- 
sored "Bandhs". The resumption of 
the Naxalites' destructive activity 
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was proof that the Government had 
failed to tackle the menace of 
Naxalism The Naxaliles were also 
active in Orissa for some time. 

FAMILY PLANNING 
FIASCO 

Although the 1991 census indi¬ 
cated a fall in the average birth-rate 
during the past decade, some family 
planning experts have expressed the 
view that the Family Welfare Depart¬ 
ment of the Union Government 
should be wound up since it had 
failed to bring down substantially the 
population growth rate. All the aims 
of the family planning drive had not 
been achieved. A demographic ex¬ 
pert favoured the grant of a more ac¬ 
tive role to voluntary women's 
organisations to make the family 
planning movement a success. 

According to his assessment and 
analysis of the census figures, the 
decline in the population growth rate 
from 24.7 during 1971-81 to 23.5 per 
cent in 1981-91 was "marginal". 
Moreover, the initial census data 
were generally revised upwards 
when the final figures were publish¬ 
ed. One could add two million people 
to the figure on this account. Even 
without the official programme, the 
figure would have shown a 
downward trend because of moder¬ 
nisation, rising cost of living, more 
literacy and the housing shortage, 
l^amily planning, he felt, should be 
declared a "sick sector" and handed 
over to an agency that can handle it 
more efficiently. 

INDIA ASSAILED ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS 

A "Human Rights Watch", a New 
York-based human rights organisa¬ 
tion, said recently that India's politi¬ 
cal crisis had roots in Government 
policies that have alienated the 
minorities from the Centre and given 
rise to militant movements com¬ 
mitted to secessionism. At the same 
time, according to the organisation, 
the Hindu fundamentalist parties 
have exaggerated the threats to 
Hindu dominance and embarked on 
a campaign of confrontation that in 
the past year had brought down two 
national governments. The "polarisa- 
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tion" is now a menace to India's 
secular and democratic traditions 
and commitment to tolerance that 
has long held together India's diverse 
cultures and nationalities. The or¬ 
ganisation, whose representatives j 
visited India in November-Decern- ' 
ber, 1990, was severely critical of the ' 
human rights record of the Govern- | 
ment of India. It talks of the Central | 
Government's "fraud" in almost | 
every election held in Kashmir. ; 

Amnesty International also ! 
criticised India for violations of j 
human rights in Fun)ab. The Govern- i 
ment of India described the Amnesty ■ 
report as "biased and exaggerated". , 
The number of arrests made in Tun- I 
jab under the Terrorist and Disrup- j 
live Activities Act was between 1,000 i 
and 3000, not "over 10,000" as alleged ! 
by Amnesty. The response of the i 
Government was welcomed by Am¬ 
nesty as a "postitive sign" 

CENSUS DATA— 

SUMMING UP 

tV The 1991 census in India, a mas¬ 
sive exercise next only to that of i 
I China, conducted early this year, 

1 revealed that the country's popula- ' 
tion had risen to 844 crore, just 160 i 
million short of the one billion mark. ! 
About 16 per cent of the world's , 
population lives in India—second 
highest in the world, t he census | 
made it clear that unless there is a 
dramatic reduction in the rate of 
population growth, India will have 
abi>ut one bi llion people by the end of | 
the century The sex ratio shows a 
decline in the number of women— i 
406,332,932 women against j 
437,597,929 males. Kerala with 1040 | 
women per 1,000 males is the only : 
State which has a ratio favouring ' 
women. ! 

The density per square mile has j 
risen to 267 in 1991 against 216 in j 
1981. The literacy rate has shown an i 
increase from 48.56 per cent in 1981 to j 
52.11 per cent in 1991. The break-up | 
indicates 63.86 per cent male literates | 
against 39.42 female literates m the | 
country. Kerala is a State with 100 per j 
cent literacy, Tamil Nadu comes next | 
with 63.72 per cent literacy. The least ] 
literate State is Rajasthan (38.81 per i 
cent). 
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I RS 3700-CRORE IMF 
CREDIT 

^ Faced with an apparently un¬ 
manageable financial crunch, the 
Union Government sought a loan 
from the IMF. Early m January, 1991, 
it was learnt that the IMF had agreed 
to give 2 million dollars (Rs 3,700 
crore) as immediate credit to help this 
country tide over its balance of pay¬ 
ments crisis during the financial year 
1990-91. The loan consists of about 
800 million dollars under the IMF's 
Compensatory Contingency Financ¬ 
ing Facility and 1.2 billion dollars as 
a stand-by credit. 

The country's foreign exchange 
reserves have dipped to a disconcert¬ 
ing level. But the IMF credit will 
cover only the 90-91 balance of pay¬ 
ments problem. The IMF itself 
pointed out that the credit will not 
suffice for 1991-92 difficulties. 
Though the IMF is willing to provide 
more financial assistance, it is under¬ 
stood that as part of the structural 
adjustment, further credit will be 
available only on certain conditions. 
The much-dreaded conditionality 
will have to be negotiated because of 
the political implications they have. 

The agreed credit was given to 
partly compensate India for the 
higher oil import payments neces¬ 
sitated by the Gulf War. One condi¬ 
tion for this loan is that the 
Government will charge the con¬ 
sumer the full price for oil. This con¬ 
dition was fulfilled when the 
Government effected a 25 per cent 
increase in prices of petroleum 
products. 

INDIA’S STEPS TO MEET 
CRISIS 

^ For the past few months the 
Government of India has been facing 
a serious financial crisis created by 
the disconcerting level of the balanc^e 
of payments (BOP). In a bid to raise 
nearly 200 million dollars in foreign 
exchange, the State Bank of India 
sold, under R.B.I.'s orders, 20 tonnes 
of confiscated gold late in May in the 
international market, with the option 
to repurchase the gold. 

The transaction, which is 
described as "complete in itself", 
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docs not affect the domestic pool of 
^old or the gold held by the Reserve 
Bank as part ol its ri'serve assets 

The major political parties have 
strongly criticised the sale But a close 
analysis of the transaction brings out 
the tact that the Cioveriiment of 
India's decision is not an error but 
has been dictated by the financial 
crisis. The alternative was to default 
on international debt repayments 
which would have further lowered 
the country's credit in the w'orld 
market 

The World Bank, in a confidential 
report, has mooted the idea of rupee 
devaluation by as much as 22 per 
cent Such devaluation is stated to be 
the price being demanded by the 
Bank and the IMF for their respective 
aid package at this critical juncture m 
the economy Devaluation of this 
high order would inevitably cause 
havoc in the economic arena. 

STRESS ON JOBS 

During the past yc'ar the situation 
on the job creation front was highly 
disconcerting The Deputy Chairman 
of the reconstituted Planning Com¬ 
mission (towards the end of lime, 
1^91) Mr Pranab Mukherjee, assured 
that employment would be at the 
core of the planning exercise I le 
claimed that the Congress promise 
of creating 10 million jobs was no 
electoral gimmick. If the economy 
is to grow, jobs will have to be 
createcT 

C^n the election promise of rolling 
back prices of 11 essential items of 
consumption in 100 days, Mr Muk¬ 
herjee said Dr Manmohan Singh, the 
new Finance Minister, had already 
spelt out the difficulties involved in 
fulfilling such a promise. However, 
the Centre would discuss the issue. 
He explained that certain distortions 
which had crept into the economy 
would have to be corrected despite 
the new IMF loan which was being 
negotiated. These included rolling 
back prices and imposing financial 
discipline since the existing arran¬ 
gements for meeting normal 
government expenditure through 
borrowings could not be con¬ 
tinued. 


NEW EDUCATION POLICY I 

1 he Acharya Rimamurli Com- ; 
mittee Report which vvas submitted 
to the Imion Ciovernment late in 
Decembi'r, PMO, suggested a fresh 
look and review of the National 
I diication Poliev (NHP) outlined in 
PkSh by the Rajiv Candhi Govern¬ 
ment The new committee comprised 
eminent educationists and scholars 
The report, titled "Towards an lin- 
lightened and Humane Society", , 
covers all aspects of the existing 
education policy. 

The Committee has called for 
abolishing the Macaulay system of 
education and stressed the need to 
concentrate on vocational education, 
specially in the rural areis Another 
important recommendation asks the 
Ciovernment to examine the scope for 
making universal elementary educa¬ 
tion a fundamental right and ensure 
a lair deal to the educationally back¬ 
ward minorities. It has suggested en¬ 
largement of the constitutional 
directive for universal elementary 
education to include early childhood 
care, apart from education This 
could require an amendment of Ar¬ 
ticle 45 of the Constitution ; 

A series of measures have been 
suggested for promoting women's ■ 
education. The committee has recom¬ 
mended integrated courses of i 
vocationalisation and discontinua- ; 
tion of the existing separate systems, j 
Students, it is suggested, should be | 
allowed to exercise the right of dis¬ 
sent rhey should be involved in the , 
i decision-making process. Facilities | 
for instRiction to linguistic minorities 
have also been suggested. | 

LTTE THREATEN TN 
EXISTENCE 

yk As many sources feared, LTTF ; 
! guerrillas created difficulties in Tamil I 
I Nadu early this year. According to | 
the then Prime Minister, Mr Chandra ! 
Shekhar, their activities pose a threat 
to the very existence of the State. 
After a visit to the State the Prime 
Minister said he was not concerned 
about what the LTTE docs in Sri 
Lanka. He was concerned about what 
j happened in this country. 

I It was difficult to compare the 


law and order situation in Tamil 
Nadu with that of some other States 
where the situation was bad because 
of communal disturbances. It is dif¬ 
ferent when theactivitie.sof some for¬ 
ces threatened the very existence of 
the State. But the Centre had no inten¬ 
tion to send a team to assess the law 
and order situation, particularly in 
the coastal districts, in view of the 
LTTE problem. The Centre would 
send some companies of the B.S.F. 
and CRPF’ to Tamil Nadu to guard the 
coast against the Sri Lankan 
militants' «.ctivities following a re¬ 
quest by the State Government. The 
Centre would discharge its respon¬ 
sibilities and extend any assistance 
.sought by the State m this regard. 

CURBING TERRORISM : 
APPEAL TO WORLD 
LEADERS 

In a timely move. Union President 
R V'enkataraman and the then Prime 
Minister Chandra Shekhar recently 
wrote to heads of State and govern¬ 
ments of 80 countries in a bid to focus 
attention on the imperative need to 
check terrorism at the international 
level. They have also drawn the 
world leaders' attention to the in¬ 
creasing menace of drugs, gun toting 
and narco-terrorism. They have 
called for concerted worldwide ac¬ 
tion to deal with these urgent 
problems m the aftermath of Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi's assassination near Madras 
on May 21. 

While expressing appreciation 
and gratitude to the world leaders for 
their sympathy in connection with 
the heavy loss suffered by India, the 
Union President and the Prime Mini¬ 
ster have referred to the mounting 
menace of terrorism all round. The 
Prime Minister wrote separately to 
the Chinese Prime Minister, Mr Li 
Peng. In his letter in response, Mr Li 
made references to the contribution 
made by late Mr Rajiv Gandhi to the 
improvement of Indo-Chinese rela¬ 
tions. Mr Gandhi visited Peking in 
December, 1988, when he was India's 
Prime Minister. 

Mr George Bush, the US Presi¬ 
dent offered India assistance in inves¬ 
tigating the murder of Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi. The Indian Prime Minister 
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hjs said that India would take ad¬ 
vantage of the offer should the need 
arise. The Bush administration 
would be approached at the ap¬ 
propriate lime. 

NEW INDO-GERMAN PACT 

'ff Germany being the new impor¬ 
tant factor in international economic ' 
and political arenas, the united | 
entity's President, Mr Richard von i 
Wei/saecke, has acquired much im- : 
porta nee. 1 lis visit to India and wide- | 
ranging agreements he and his ; 
colleagues signed in New Delhi early ' 
this year need U) be noticed. While ' 
leaving this country after highly 
fruitful talks, he disclosed that he had j 
reached important understandings ! 
with the Government of India. ' 

Germany has agreed to provide ! 
India financial aid to the tune of Ks ; 
210 crore (Ui soft terms under I 
economic cooperation agreements ; 
signed on February 28 The funds ' 
will be utilised by India for importing 
fertilisers and capital goods from , 
C iermany and also for meeting part of 
the local costs of a gas-based power 
project at Dadri during l^^M and ' 
lSfS)2 An export promotion project | 
will promote the entry of Indian 
leather, silk, jewellery and engineer¬ 
ing goods into the Ck'rman and VMC 
markets Another loan is for import 
of German capital goods 

All the loans to be given by Ck'r- 
many are on nominal interest (0.75 
per cent per annum, repayable over a 
period of 40 years, including a 
moratorium of 10 years) 

Germany and India have con¬ 
stituted a Working Group for 
promoting political and economic 
understanding 

AUTONOMY FOR TV AND 
AIR DEFERRED 

7^ Apparently, the Prasar Bharati 
Bill, which was designed to make TV 
and AIR autonomous organisations 
functioning under a corporation, has 
been shelved, for the present at any 
rate. The Government's commitment 
stands, but that is about all. No con¬ 
crete step has been taken to set up the 
corporation envisaged under the 
much publicised law. It was the pet 
child of the Cong(l) under Mr Rajiv 


I Gandhi's leadership. The VP. Singh 
regime shelved it and the J.D.(S) did 
not appear to be keen on giving effect 
to it. 

It was after a great deal of debate 
that the Act was passtnJ on September 
h, 1^%, and soon after the President's 
assent v\\is given. By April 1,19^1, the 
Prasar Bharati Corporation was to 
begin functioning. But even the spe¬ 
cial cell set up in the Ministry for the 
Prasar Bharati has for ah practical 
purposes been wound up. 

Doordarshan and AIR, it was felt, 
were needed to counter the com¬ 
munal propaganda and to reach out 
to the masses and restore tin." bonds of 
trust between the alienated com¬ 
munities One plea is the Prasar 
Bharati Act was pushed through in a 
hurry and there are still some 500 
minor amendments that have to be 
incorporated. At a meeting ol the Par¬ 
liamentary Consultative C.'ommittee 
the Prime Minister even assured that 
after consulting various political par¬ 
ties the Prasar Bharati Act would be 
lurther strengthened before the set¬ 
ting up of the Corporation 

CODE OF CONDUCT FOR 
PARTIES 

The Election Com mission serious¬ 
ly considered the enforcement of the 
miidel code ot conduct ti)r political 
parties even before the an¬ 
nouncement of the schedule lor the 
mid-term poll for the Lok Sabha Ac¬ 
cording to the Code, which is normal¬ 
ly binding only on the political 
parties from the time of an¬ 
nouncement of elections by the Com¬ 
mission, Ministers and others shall 
not announce any financial grants m 
any form or make promises about 
them. 

The Ministers shall not lay foun- 
i da lion-stones of projects or schemes 
, of any kind. I hey should also not 
I make any promise of construction of 
I roads, etc, or even provision of drink¬ 
ing water facilities. The Ministers 
should not make any ad hoc appoint¬ 
ments in government or public sector 
undertakings. These activities should 
be avoided as they may have the ef¬ 
fect of influencing the voters in 
favour of the party in power. The 
Code also stated that Ministers 
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should not combine their official visit 
with electioneering work and shall 
not make use of official machinery or 
personnel during election work 
Government transport, including 
aircraft and motor vehicles, shall not 
be used for furtherance of the interest 
of the party in power. 

C.E.C.’S DECISION 
QUESTIONED 

?fr The legality of the C hief Election 
Commissioner's division regarding 
countermanding of certain elections 
has been questioned by Mr VR 
Krishna Iyer, former Chief Justice of 
India. Towards the end of May, Mr 
Iyer pointed out the circumstances 
under which elections could be legal¬ 
ly countermanded and asked 
whether the present cases met those 
circumstances. The C l:.C\ has large 
but not boundless or authoritarian 
powers. 1 lowever, a decision to direct 
a repoll can be taken only on receipt 
ot a report from the Returning Officer 
and after taking all material cir¬ 
cumstances into acc(Hint, contended 
the former Chief Justice 

Mr Iyer questioned whether the 
C E C had received such reports 
from the Returning Officers before re¬ 
ordering a poll in many constituen¬ 
cies An order tor a re-poll is a 
quasi-judicial exercise which "'should 
not wear tlu' inscrutable face of a 
sphinx" Me also asked whether the 
C E C had given at least minimal 
reasons for setting aside the poll m 
certain constituencies. 

Regarding the legality of the 
CEC's order, the former Chiet 
Justice's statement noted that the 
order should have been passed only 
alter hearing the candidates con¬ 
cerned. If such a hearing has been 
denied, the order is not valid. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr Justice Iyer, there is no 
provision in the laws to authorise the 
CEC to order a repetition of all the 
processes of an election, including 
filing of nominations, except in the 
event of the death of a candidate. In 
the cases referred to by Mr Iyer, the 
CEC was authorised only to reorder 
the last phase. He reiterated that a 
repoll inflicted "irreparable 
punishment" on the constituency 
and the candidates. If it turns out that 
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the Election C'oninnssion acted in a 
bi/arre fashion or in indiscreet haste, 
it bodes ill for the Republic 

LEFT PARTIES’ NEW 
STRATEGY 

Hectic negotiations were held 
among various political parties tor 
formation of alliances to enhance 
their prospivts of sei/mg power A 
notable factor this year was that lor 
the first time the I eftists too are will¬ 
ing to share power at the C entre if no 
single party secured a majority 

I he National Council of the CPI 
decided to join a coalition govern- 
mi*nt at the Centre if the National 
Front and the Fell Front acting 
together m cooperation, was voic'd to 
power This would be a significant 
departure from its past policies. A 
C'Fl leader explained that the past 
tew months' developments had indi¬ 
cated that extending power from out¬ 
side to the main party m power was 
not enough to form a stable govern¬ 
ment It was c'ssential to be an active 
partner to provide stability and dis¬ 
pel the people's fear of governments 
which come and go. 

The Cl’l decidc'd on three politi¬ 
cal objectives—establishment of a 
coalition government ot the Left and 
the National Front alliance at the 
C entre, with a common minimum 
programme'; defeat of the BJPand the 
Congress, and increasing the repre¬ 
sentation of the Fell forces in the Fok 
S.ibha The Left and the National 
Front could provide a third alterna¬ 
tive* to the nation 

CPM's Stand: The CI’M leaders 
te’lt that their party would be in a 
better peisition to influence the Na¬ 
tional Front government this time by 
lunctiomng from inside Even if the 
Left did not join the govtTiiment but 
supported it from outside, the Com¬ 
munists would be in a belter position 
to have a say in the administration. 
The CPM pul up a large number i^f 
candidates, much larger than theC'Pl, 
by virtue of being in power in two 
States (W. Bengal and Kerala) [.ast 
time, in 198^^, the CPM had won 32 Fok 
Sabha seats, mostly in West I3engal. 

STIR FOR GORKHALAND 

^5: During the year the Gorkha Na¬ 
tional Liberation Front Chief, Mr 


Subhash (ihisii\ 're out of com¬ 
pulsion of e'venls and internal party 
pressures than out of conviction, 
threatene'd to renew the movement 
tor cre'ation of a separate Goikhaland 
in the hill areas if the West Bengal 
Ciovernment failed to implement the 
Darje'eling peace accord under which 
the Council was set up and the agita¬ 
tion was ended. 

Mr Ghising who is also the 
C'hairman of the Darjeeling Gorkha 
1 lill Council, served an ultimatum on 
the Chief Minister, Mr Jyoti Basu, on 
May 27, saying that neither had the 
accord been fully implemented nor 
were the police in Darjeeling 
cooperating with the Council for its 
sLKcess He contended that the dis¬ 
trict police administration, in con¬ 
nivance with the CPM cadres, had let 
loose .1 reign of terror in the hills. 1 le 
added that the CiNFF agitation for its 
mam demand had not ended 

On August 22, 1988, after 

prolonged negotiations during 
which there were many hurdles anci 
setbacks, a tripartite agreement was 

signed, marking the end of 2^ years 

of bloody and violent agitation by the 
Gorkhas which ruined the F)arjeeling 
hills economy. The agreement 
provided for the establishment of a 
Darjeeling Hill Council with clearly 
defined powers to administer local 
affairs. Mr Ghising wisely dropped 
his demand for a separate State for 
the Gorkhas. The then iVime Mini¬ 
ster, Mr Chandra Shekhar, indicated 
his willingness to talk things over 
with the Gorkhas' leader. 

INDIA’S LIGHT COMBAT 
AIRCRAFT 

The project for manufacturing 
India's first Fight Combat aircraft, 
which has been pending for quite 
some time, is not to he abandoned. 
This assurance was given by the 
Scientific Adviser to the Defence 
Minister, Dr V.S. Aninachalam, on 
June 29 this year. The plane is 
scheduled to be commissioned on 
1995. A model of the LCA was 
handed over to him by the Hindustan 
Aeronautics Limited (HAL) at Ban¬ 
galore on that day. 

Critics of the project have been 
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apprehensive that the peoject would 
not be a success and might be aban¬ 
doned. Such fears are common when¬ 
ever the building of a sophisticated 
defence aircraft is taken up. Both the 
Advanced Fight Helicopter (AFH) 
and the LCA posed some technical 
challenges to the country's experts. 
The model of the plane, just 
prepared, would be sent to the USA 
for wind tunnel tests. 

The HAL Cd'iairman has 
meanwhile urged the engineers to 
ensure optimum use of indigenous 
technology and make the project a 
success The model of the plane is 
I modular in construction, comprising 
I carbon fibre composites, alloy steels 
! and aluminium alloys. The 
manufacturing costs of the plane 
! model is about Rs one crore. An im- 
i ported model would liavi* cost Rs 
I 2 5 crore. 

I 

ll is understood that "I lack", the 
I first aircraft designed by HAL with 
! optimum indigenisation in avioniLS, 
will be flown by the end ot 199] Tins 
would result in substantial savings m 
foreign exchange. 

PROTECTION OF 
ENVIRONMENT 

i A spt'ual "Cireen Fund" has 
I recenllvbeen mooted to deal with the 
1 long existing but rapidly aggravating 
I t'nvironmenlal problem of immedi- 
i ale concern to India and other 
. developing countries Fhe fund is to 
i be used to tackle problems which are 
I not covered by spcLific international 
agreements, such as water and coas- 
1 tal pollution, shortages and degrada- 
; tion of fresh water resources, 

I deloreslation, soil loss, land degrada- 
I turn and desertification. 

It would also cover the costs of 
transfei of environmentally sound 
technologies and the building up of 
national capabilities for environmen¬ 
tal protection and for scientific and 
technological research. 

The 41-nation ministerial decla¬ 
ration stated that the new fund 
should provide adec]uale and addi¬ 
tional financial assistance to the 
developing countries for environ¬ 
mental protection. 
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Round-up of International Affairs 


MAJOR EVENTS IN BRIEF 


Discislrous war in the Gulf—Twists and turns in international relations— 1 
Irmergcnce of US as sole Super Power—Big-Power accord on disarmaiticnt— I 
Rnd of NATO and WARSAW pacts—Collapse and discord in USSR—Belated 1 
awakening in South Africa—Switch-over in Pakistan, Bangladesh and i 
Nepal—China and Japan assume new role on world stage. 

T f/(’ oiitstnihiini^ event in the intcnntioiuil arena was the blooily Gulf war causcii by ' 
the unprovokeed Iraqi ai^^ression a^ainsf Kuwait. Followtns^ a series of threats and i 
eoiintei-threats, disregard by President Saddam Hussein of UN resolutions scckin;^ a \ 
putl-out of Iraqi forces from Kuwait, military operations started on lanuary 16,1991 , i 
and continued until February end. Findin^^ himself outmanoeuvred in every field — j 
military, air attacks and strate<^y—President Saddam Hussein ultimately accepted : 
defeat The US-led Western allies imixysed humiliating* cease-fire terms on Iraq which \ 
Mr Saddam Hussein was virtually compelled to accept. 

\ 

A notable feature of the Gulf war was the disaster it brou<^ht to Iraq which was ; 
ruined economically and militarily. It will take a lon;f time for Iraq to he fully \ 
rehabilitated. Mr Saddam Hussein's efforts to i^et the il.N. economic sanctions lifted \ 
proved larf^elu futile. Uiter, he had also to face the rebellion staged by the Kurds who j 
had ultimately to accept the harsh realities and give up their demand for a separate 1 
entity and to accept a status short of autonomy in their local affairs. In the Gulf war | 
the Iraqis suffered heavy casualties, but the US and allies suffered only light losses of ! 
men and material. \ 

Twists & Turns: With the Arabs and other Muslims becoming critual of the 
US-led operations against Saddam Hussein, there were many twists and turns in 
international affairs These developments and suggestions by allies ultimately per¬ 
suaded US President Bush to soften his policy, even though he stuck to his personal 
vuw that there could be no lasting peace in West Asia as long as Mr Saddam Hussein 
was in power. There was some tight-rope walking by Pakistan and other Muslim 
nations on the Gulf war issue. The UN Security Council, howtwer, showed an unusual 
burst of activity during the period, passing a series of resolutions on the war issue and 
toeing the US line. The USSR did not display much active interest in the developments 
and was in fact rather critical of the extent to which President Bush had gone to punish [ 
Mr Saddam hlussein. 

President Gorbachov, and the USSR generally, had to face a difficult situation on 
the domestic front during the past year or so. There were frequent internal dissensions 
and a virtual rebellion against Moscow's dominance of the republics, the principal 
opposition leader being Mr Boris Yeltsin, President of Russia, the largest Soidet 
repniblic. The Soviet authorities' military action against certain defiant republics, 
Latvia and Estonia in particular, caused much resentment both within and outside 
Moscow. Many sections of Soviet society were disillusioned with Mr Gorbachov and 
his policies of Perestroika and Glasnost. there was even a move to oust him from power, 
but it faded away in the face of the virtual indispensability of Mr Gorbachov as the 
topmost leader of the USSR having the continuing support of theANestern nations who 
considered Mr Gorbachov as the best bet, despite the heavy internal odds against him. 

The fjast year witnessed the virtual end of the world's tivo major military blocs, 
WARSAW end NATO, especially of the former. As an aftermath of the end of the Cold 
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War and the remote possibilities of any 
armed conflict between the two Super 
Powers, it was rightly considered that the 
pacts had outlived their utility. 

Disarmament Drive: Notable 
steps were taken by the US and the USSR 
to discard significant portions of their 
armaments and to defer the manufacture 
of adequate replacements. Both Powers 
destroyed a part of their arsenals The 
zeurld heaved a sigh of relief at this 
development. Actually, the Soviet Union 
seemed to fade away as a rival Super 
Power against the USA because of inter¬ 
nal and external developments. The in¬ 
tense economic and political crises within 
the Soviet Union needed all the energies 
of Mr Gorbachov for effective survival. 
The result is a unipolar world in which 
the US IS the only dominant Super Power 
whose influence, strength and prestige 
remain unquestioned. President Bush 
has been aole to build many fiockets of 
influence in E Wesf Asia and elsewhere 
even as many Soviet jhh kets seem to have 
gone with the wind, one by one. 

Britain witnessed a change of Prime 
Ministership with Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher making way for a new party 
leader, Mr John Major, after over 11 years 
of fairly rigid rule. She had acquired the 
reputation of "The Iron Lady". The 
change was an internal one (a Conserva¬ 
tive party affair) and did not affect the 
British Government's external policy. 

In Africa the battle for abandonment 
of apartheid slowed doivn, partially be¬ 
cause of the internal squabbles among the 
groups of the African Naiional Congress. 
Dr Nelson Mandela ternained mostly 
quiet during the year. The conviction of 
Ins wife Winnie by a court brought dis¬ 
credit to the hero and redeemer of the 
blacks. 

In South Asia three countries were 
swept by the zvinds of democracy. The 
Bangladesh President, Gen. H.M. Er- 
shad, luid to quit in viezv of the strong 
resentment against his dictatorial rule 
(he IS at present in detention along with 
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///s t'/ost’ nnlciy) Biuii^lnilcsli hn^ for tin* 
first time n ironuin Prime Munster 
(Bei^nm Kluileiln Zin) ns well ns n womnii 
Lender of the Opposition (Be^inii llnsinn 
Wnfed). This phenonienon does not exist 
nIll/where else in the world. On current 
shoiein^^, the pnrlinmentnri/ system is 
likely to function there fnirly well In 
Pnkistnn there hns been n switchorer 
from n womnn Prime Minister, Ms 
Bennzir Bhutto, to Mr Nnwnz Shnrif, 
leader of the Awnmi League, while 
Bennzir is the opposition lender Her ! 
party (PPP) hn^ lost support and ' 
popularity for oat lous reasons, incliidinif ' 
the iinetlncnl activities ol her husband \ 
who Is (urrently facing trial on various 
counts 

Theie has been a notable develop¬ 
ment in Nepal That country now has a \ 
democratically elected Prime Minister 1 
and a liilTfh'di^ed parliamentary system ! 
ol i^overnment, the new Prime Minister ' 
belli;;* Mr G.P. Koirala whose party won \ 
a mafority in the;^eneral elections held in \ 
May, 1991. The task facin;f the i 
democratic i^overnment is a formidable \ 
one As the nar Prime Minister put it, 
the inequitable and exploitative socio¬ 
economic set-up has to be corrected. The 
decision to remove economic distortions 
created in Nepal oi*er the past few decades 
has been widely welcome 

There has, however, been a stalemate 
in Burma (Myanmar) where the military 
has not yet surrendered power to the 
civilian representathws despite the 
people's victory in the elections last 
winter The deadlock in Cambodia also 
persists rei;*ardless of the occasional peace 
talks between the ruling groups and the 
leaders of the rebels. The two sides con¬ 
tinue to beat lo;fgerheads. 

Details of Events 

DISASTROUS WAR IN 
THE GULF 

Tkr The conflict in the Persian Gulf 
started on August 2, 1990, when the 
arrogant, power-obsessed and over- 
ambitious President Saddam Hus¬ 
sein ordered his forces to invade and 
occupy tiny Kuwait which, he 
claimed, was a part of Iraq. The fact 
was that although Kuwait was an in¬ 
dependent sovereign country, a 
member of the UN and also of OPEC 
in its own right, Iraq did not recog¬ 


nise this status rhe pretence ottert'd 
by Mr Saddam Hussein was that 
Kuwait was extracting oil from the 
Iraqi side of the Rumaila oil wells. 

For once the UN Security Coun¬ 
cil, though largely at the prompting 
of the USA, took prompt action and 
passed a series of 12 resolutions con- | 
demning the unprovoked Iraqi ag- i 
gression and urging President j 
Saddam Hussein to withdraw his for- ! 
ces from the territory of his victim, i 
The Security Council called upon UN j 
members to impose economic and ! 
military sanctions against Iraq. The j 
US even arranged a naval blockade. | 
The Western nations' calculation was | 
that Iraq would soon wilt under the 
force of such sanctions but the net 
effect of the sanctions, half-heartedly 
imposed, was not significant. The US 
President gave several warnings to 
Mr Saddam Hussein whom he 
described as "a brutal enemy of 
mankind" : if the US decided to use 
its force against Iraq, it would be used 
"suddenly, massively and 
decisively", he warned ButSuddam 
Flussein ignored the warnings. 

On November 30 the Security 
Council gave an ultimatum to Iraq to 
pull out from Kuwait before January 
15,1991, "failing which the UN mem¬ 
bers could use all necessary measures 
to secure the objective." The US inter¬ 
pretation was this mandate included 
the use of military forces. Iran and 
.some other countries were critical of 
the UN resolution and described it as 
one-sided. In comparison with the 
quickly passed series of resolutions 
on the Gulf war, the UN had passed 
only a half-hearted resolution (and 
that too not followed up) on the 
Palestine issue. In its 45-year old his¬ 
tory, the UN had only twice before 
permitted the use of force—only on 
July 7,1950, to permit S. Korea to act 
against North Korea, and in 1961 to 
prevent a civil war in Zaire (then 
Congo) and secure the withdrawal of 
Belgian troops and mercenaries. 

Following the rigid postures of 
President Bush, the forces of 28 
countries, with moral support of 
several others, started a military of¬ 
fensive to oust Iraqi forces from oc¬ 
cupied areas. The war was disastrous 
and Iraqi forces suffered heavily. The 
Iraqis bombed parts of Saudi Arabia 
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and Israel through Scud attacks, but 
Saudi Arabia, on the advice of the 
U.S., did not retaliate, for fear of a 
split among the Arabs. 

Split in Allies: There were fis¬ 
sures among the US allies; even so, 
the war started on January 16 with 
heavy and a non-stop bombardment, 
of Iraq by US planes (about 2(X)0 air 
attacks a day). The US-led operation 
against Iraq was designed to "finish 
off" Mr Saddam Hussein, though the 
original aim was only to get Kuwait 
vacated. Mr Bush repeatedly 
declared that there could be no peace 
in the Middle East as long as Saddam 
Hussein was in power. The basis of 
j the drastic allied action was UN 
I resolution no. 678 which called for 
I peace in the region. The US view was 
that the Iraqi military machine could 
not be left intact if the main aim was 
I to be achieved. 

, There were twists, turns and dis- 
! illusionment because the Iraqi 
j resilience surprised millions of 
I people. Iraq used massive oil slicks as 
I a war weapon. The slicks threatened 
the water supply and other essential 
lines of Saudi Arabia and adjacent 
countries. The allies ultimately won 
the war because of their technologi¬ 
cally superior weapons and better 
I strategy. On February 28 Iraq an- 
I nounced a halt to its operations and 
acceptance of UN resolutions, all of 
which amounted to a surrender. The 
UN impcised humiliating terms for a 
I cease-fire which Mr Saddam Hus- 
: sem, humbled and humiliated as he 
I was, had to accept. 

I Saddam Hussein described the 
j Gulf war as the "mother of all wars a 
holy Islamic Jehad against infidels — 
a revolutionary war against im¬ 
perialists." A few days after the start 
of the war, on finding that Saddam 
Hussein was receiving the moral sup- 
! port of the Muslims, especially Araos 
in many lands, Mr Bush modified his 
aims and said his only aim was to 
make Iraq vacate the aggression, re¬ 
store the integrity and sovereignty of 
Kuwait. Another reason for the U.S.' 
softened stand was that the Soviet 
Union and France had declined to 
send any troops and opposed the US 
policy. 

The victory of the Western allies 
was in fact a triumph of modern 
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sophisticated weapons and of sound 
strategy. Mr Saddam Hussein was 
out-manoeuvred in every field. The 
superior force of the US proved 
decisive. 

UN PEACE FORCE FOR 
GULF 

The UN Security Council unani- 
mouslv approved early in April a 
plan drawn up by the Secretary. 
General for a peace-keeping force sta¬ 
tioned along the lrat]-Kiiwait border. 
Tater, the strength of the force was 
increased to about 1,300, The force, 
named UNIKOM, includes several 
hundred observers and it is initially 
deployed for at least six months in a 
15 km-wide demilitarised zone be¬ 
tween the two countries. The force 
has an aerial unit and also a logistics 
unit. The cost of the force put at 83 
million dollars for the first six months 
and 40 million dollars for the next 
half year 

Refugee Problem: A major 
problem of refugees arose in the Gulf, 
apart from the 300,000 Iraqi refugees 
who took refugee in adjacent 
countries when the non-stop Domb- 
ing by the U.S. planes was in 
progress, there were thousands of 
Kurds who look shelter in nearby 
areas faced with utter misery and 
hardship. Large-scale relief opera¬ 
tions had to be organised on an inter¬ 
national scale. Prince Sadaruddin 
Aga Khan was the UN representative 
to coordinate the efforts for relief to 
refugees in the Gulf. 

Lven so, thousands of refugees— 
men, women and children—perishetl 
due to bitter cold and starvation. 

ANOTHER WAR IN GULF? 

A tense and dangerous situation 
arose in Iraq following the US 
despatch of about 10,000 troops to 
Iraq without the concurrence of other 
Western countries or permission 
from the UN. This was rightly 
described as an infringement of Iraq's 
sovereignity. The new crisis was over 
the establishment of camps for Kurd 
refugees. Informed sources noted 
that if Iraq opposed the involvement 
of US, British and French trcx>ps in 
the setting up of the camps in north¬ 
ern Iraq to house Kurdish refugees, 
there was the danger of another con- 
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flict in the Gulf, this time within Iraq 
itself. The British Prime Minister did 
not rule out the use of force if Iraq did 
not cooperate in this matter. The 
crisis was averted that the camps 
would be under the supervision of 
tripartite protection. On April 15 the 
US Government reversed its position 
when President Bush said the entry 
of US forces would be short and con¬ 
fined to the supply of food and dis¬ 
tribution of relief to the Kurdish 
refugees. 

HISTORIC PACT ON ARMS 

November 19, 1990, was a 
landmark in mexiern European his¬ 
tory because of a largely attended 
summit in Pans where the heads of 
State and Government of the North 
Atlantic Alliance (NATO) and the 
WARSAW Pact signed a treaty which 
drastically reduces their convention¬ 
al arsenals tor the first time since 
World War II. It opened the way for a 
new era of cooperation in Europe It 
also marked the formal end of the 
Cold War and start of an era of peace 
free from the frantic race for arma¬ 
ments 

The treaty, described as the most 
comprehensive and far-reaching 
arms reduction accord ever 
negotiated, was signed by President 
Bush, Mr Gorbachov, French Presi¬ 
dent Mr Mitterand, German Chancel¬ 
lor Helmut Kohl, British Prime 
Minister Virs Thatcher and leaders of 
22 members of NATO and WARSAW 
pacts. The summit host, Mr Mit¬ 
terand, described the treaty as a his¬ 
toric accord and an important 
contribution to stability and peace in 
Europe and the entire world. It 
eliminated the threat of surprise at¬ 
tack and established parity of con¬ 
ventional weapons in Europe. 
WARSAW and NATO countries 
ceased to be adversaries. 

GORBACHOV’S OFFER 
TO QUIT 

Fed up with the apparently end¬ 
less criticism of his leadership and 
the growing defiance of his authority, 
Mr Mikhail Gorbachov offered in 
April to quit his post of General 
Secretary of the Soviet Communist 
Party (CreU), but the central com¬ 
mittee of the party was not willing to 
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accept the resignation. Even the 
hardliners who are not happy with 
him w’ere not willing to go that far 
because there is no acceptable alter¬ 
native. 

Mr Gorbachov warned that if he 
was thrown out of the party post and 
State positions, there would oe an ex¬ 
plosive vacuum of power and a 
return to dictatorship, fie denounced 
as baneful the demands from both 
right and left-wingers that he should 
quit. 

His offer showed that he was 
going on the offensive in an attempt 
to ward off any concerted effort to 
remove him from the party post. He 
described as a "'provocation" the 
charge that ho and the current leader¬ 
ship were pursuing an "anti-people 
policy". 

Accord with Yeltsin: In a sud¬ 
den development, Mr Gorbachov 
and Mr Boris Yeltsin (his arch rival) 
reached an accord at the end of April. 
They signed a joint declaration aimed 
at emergency measures to resolve the 
Soviet Union's d ec' p - roo ted 
economic and political crisis. Leaders 
of eight other republics also signed 
the declaration which conceded the 
right of the six defiant republics to 
independently consider whether or 
not to join the new treaty to hold the 
country together. The six republics 
■/ere Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, 
Georgia, Moldavia and Armenia 
These republics had refused to sign 
any new treaty because they wanted 
to become independent of Moscow's 
control. 

Yeltsin's Victory: Mr Boris 
Yeltsin, controversial populist leader, 
scored a notable victory in the elec¬ 
tion for the Russian republic's execu¬ 
tive presidency held on lune 13 this 
year. He stxrurcd over 50 per cent of 
the votes. He thus became the first 
directly elected Executive President 
of the republic He beat five other 
contestants, including the former 
Soviet Union Prime Minister, Mi 
Nikolai Ry/hkov as his closest rival. 

RUSSIA TO SEEK UN 
MEMBERSHIP 

?lr The Russian federation, the most 
powerful of the USSR's 15 republics, 
is to seek membership of the United 
Nations and other international 
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bodies, according to its leader, Mr 
Boris Yeltsin. Me argued that the 
present position was illogical. While 
the Soviet republics of Ukraine and 
Byelorussia are UN members, Russia 
(the largest republic) is not. It has a 
population of 150 million. 

Russia also wishes to sign inter¬ 
national conventions such as those 
for the Council of liurope, the 
Huropean Parliament and the Unittni 
Nations. For the present, the republic 
wants to send observers to the world 
body, but the aim is tull-tledged 
membcTship 

Revolt in the Ukraine: The l\ir- 
liament of Ukraine has suspended 
President Gorbachov's recent decree ! 
seeking to end the continuing disnip- , 
tions in economic ties between the 
Soviet republics. Mr Gorbachov had 
decreed that all republics should re¬ 
scind orders banning exports of 
resources and products to other 
republics. Ukraine resptmded with a 
resolution describing Mr 
Ciorbachov's decree as "contradict¬ 
ing the constitution of the Ukraine 
and declaration of the republic's , 
economic independence". The Uk¬ 
raine parliament directed the 
republic's authorities to protect the 
economic interests of the enterprises 
and associations in the State. Ukraine 
is the second most populous republic 
in the Soviet Union and its decision to 
suspend Mr Gorbachov's decree 
might start a chain reaction, leaving 
little hope of an early end to disrup¬ 
tions. 

New Name of USSR: The 
Soviet Union has undergone a politi¬ 
cal and also, partially, ideological 
transformation in recent months. 
These changes are in addition to the 
economic switch of a radical nature. 
The USSR has become a Union of 
Sovereign Equal States (USES). The 
words "Soviet Socialist" have been 
dropped from the name and have 
been replaced with the words 
"Sovereign Equal". So it is a federal 
sovereign State formed as a result of 
the republics' voluntary union. A 
new name for the country was a key 
issue of a new union treaty. 

As for the distribution of powers 
between the union and the republics, 
the republics vest various powers in 
the union. These include the adop¬ 


tion of the constitution, protection of 
sovereignty and territorial integrity, 
ensuring security, defence and con¬ 
trol tH'er the armed forces. 

us SEEKS SOVIET 
“SURRENDER” 

?tr On June 5 this year, Mr Gor¬ 
bachov sought large-scale aid from 
the US and other Western nations to 
enable it to overcome the deep 
economic crisis which has gripped it. 

I le warned that if Perestroika failed, 
long-term world peace would be en- 
d a ngered. lie ca u tioned, however, 
that he would not accept any condi¬ 
tions which the West might be think¬ 
ing of imposing on the U.S.S.R. which 
has been moving gradually to a free 
market economy. But the West 
regards a more rapid switch-over. 

With the full knowledge that the 
USSR IS in dire straits, and in the 
belief that it would be willing to ac¬ 
cept any conditions for getting large- 
scale assistance. President Bush has 
asked for a complete "surrender" of 
ideological commitments. I Ic has im¬ 
posed stiff terms for such assistance. 
The conditions are not only economic 
but also military and political. The 
US has asked the Soviet Union to 
reduce military expenditure, show 
flexibility towards the Baltic 
republics which the US wants to be- 
I come independent of Moscow's con- 
I trol, curtail support for Cuba and 
j demonstrate a clear commitment to 
, free market reforms. The US Presi- 
I dent feels that the Soviet capitulation 
i would be the economic equivalent of 
! the spectacular military victory the 
I US won in the Gulf war. 

i SUPER-POWER 
; TENSIONS 

I Although the Cold War ended 
about two years ago and the tensions 
between the two giants were sup¬ 
posed to have disappeared, new 
developments in 1990 and 1991 upset 
the apple-cart. For the new strains the 
events in the Baltic States and the 
Soviets' excessive use of force were 
responsible. The Kremlin had 
launched an offensive against two of 
the rebel republics—Latvia and 
Lithuania. 

President Bush had no direct 
concern with these two republics 
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(events in which are an internal mat¬ 
ter of the USSR), he went to the extent 
of warning Mr Gorbachov of action 
by the USA and other Western 
countries if such excessive use of 
force was not stopped. These Baltic 
States were seeking to shake off 
Moscow's control and sought 
freedom. The Soviet stand was that it 
would not tolerate anarchy and rebel¬ 
lion. 

Western financial institutions 
took retaliatory action and 
suspended economic aid to the Soviet 
Union. The World Bank and the 
European Parliament delayed dis¬ 
cussions on food aid package and 
other projects. 

The Soviet Union has been in 
acute economic distress and earnest¬ 
ly pleaded for financial and other as¬ 
sistance to help it overcome the scries 
of crises. Finding an opportunity to 
pressurise the Soviet Union, Presi¬ 
dent Bush imposed harsh terms for 
extending aid—early and effective 
steps towards a free market economy 
and end of some other ideological 
commitments of the USSR. Other 
Western nations also laid down 
tough conditions forgiving aid to the 
USSR. On June 11, however. Presi¬ 
dent Bush recommended a 1.5 billion 
dollar aid to the USSR. 

EXIT OF MRS THATCHER 

7k Britain's first woman Prime Mini¬ 
ster, Mrs Margaret I'hatcher, who 
had a long tenure of over 11 years, 
submitted her resignation as Conser¬ 
vative Party leader during the past 
year on realising that she hacf ceased 
to command the cofidence of the 
majority of her party. She had the 
longest tenure as British Prime Mini¬ 
ster in the current century. She had 
won the party leadership in 1979 fol¬ 
lowing the popular disgust with high 
inflation and labour unrest under the 
preceding Labour Party regime. She 
was stern and ruthless in her policies 
and was known as "The Iron Lady". 
She favoured substantial militarisa¬ 
tion of Europe and always supported 
the US policies. 

Mr John Major, the new Prime 
Minister, was Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer during Mrs Thatcher's 
regime. He has been broadly follow¬ 
ing her policies and aims to build "a 
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society of opportunity built on 
people's talent and on their achieve¬ 
ments." 

USA RE-ESTABLISHES 
TIES WITH CHINA 

The first high-level diplomatic 
contacts between the USA and China 
after a gap of nearly a year and a half 
were made on December 1,1990. The 
relations between the two Powers 
had become strained after severe con¬ 
demnation by the entire West, includ¬ 
ing the USA, of the ruthless 
suppression of pro-democracy 
demonstrations by students in Beij¬ 
ing (Tiananmen Square massacre) in 
June, 1989. The Chinese Foreign Min¬ 
ister visited Washington and held 
talks with Secretary of State James 
Baker in a cordial atmosphere. 

China extracted its price for its 
tacit endorsement of the US-spon¬ 
sored UN Security Council resolution 
sanctioning the use of force to compel 
Mr Saddam Hussein pull out its mr- 
ces from Kuwait. 

Baker warns China: On June 13, 
1991, US Secretary of State James 
Baker warned China against the 
profound consequences on Sino-US 
relations if Beijing goes ahead with 
the sale of ballistic missiles techno¬ 
logy to Pakistan and Syria. He 
referred to the despatch of M-11 mis¬ 
siles to Pakistan. These, according to 
him, would pose a threat to the 
region. The warning was delivered 
by US Under-Secretary of State per¬ 
sonally during a visit to China. US 
Senators sought definite curbs on the 
sale of the missiles to Pakistan. But 
the US Government extended its 
most-favoured-nation treatment in 
trade matters to China for another 
year. The imperatives of business and 
commerce were evident in the ges¬ 
ture. 

BUSH BID TO RESUME 
AID TO PAK 

tF President Bush recently sent to 
the US Congress a far-reaching Inter¬ 
national Cooperation Bill, 1991, 
designed to remove the Pressler 
amendment which bars aid to Pakis¬ 
tan without Presidential certification 
that Pakistan has no nuclear device. 
His presumption is that US aid to 
Pakistan would be an incentive to 
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Pakistan not to acquire one. The 
proposal would also remove a host of 
other restrictions that enable Con¬ 
gress to micromanage foreign aid 
and deny the President flexibility and 
"presidential prerogatives". The 
measure, if adopted, would make 
resumption of aid to Pakistan easier 
by substituting provisions under 
which even a vague Pakistani as¬ 
surance would suffice for giving fur¬ 
ther aid to Pakistan. 

The House of Representatives 
rejected Mr Bush's proposal, much to 
the disappointment of Pakistan. 

PAK TO BE ISLAMIC 
STATE 

aF in a bid to win the support of the 
fundamentalists in Pakistan, Prime 
Minister Nawaz Sharif announced in 
Parliament recently that the Govern¬ 
ment would soon introduce the 
Shariat Bill and another legislation to 
amend the constitution in order to 
make the Koran and the Shanat the 
supreme law of the land. These 
measures would result in total 
restmeturing of Pakistani society and 
govern it according to Nizam-e-Mus- 
tafa. He also announced that several 
other measures to achieve the same 
objective would be introduced so as 
to transform society and the country. 

In June, faced with the problem 
of going the full way with the conser¬ 
vative sections and the real fun¬ 
damentalists and religious sections, 
Mr Sharif evolved a consensus that 
would not create disorder or upset 
the system. The transformation 
would be gradual and there would be 
a compromise between the demands 
of the fundamentalists and the 
progressive groups. 

PAK P.M.’S STRUGGLE 
FOR SURVIVAL 

The Pakistan Prime Minister, Mr 
Nawaz Sharif's position, having sur¬ 
vived the upheavals of the Persian 
Gulf crisis, still remains tenuous and 
his political future clouded, accord¬ 
ing to a survey. 

The "Strategic Survey, 1990-91", 
ublished on May 29 by the London- 
ased International Institute for 
Strategic Studies (lISS), said the posi¬ 
tive results of the Pakistan army's 
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role in the Persian Gulf crisis and its 
aftermath have given Mr Nawaz 
Sharif a much-needed breathing 
space. 

Pakistan is one of the pieces on 
the Islamic chessboard which will be 
seeking to reposition itself in the 
wake of the Persian Gulf war, and as 
part of this effort, the Nawaz Sharif 
Government is likely to attempt to 
combine an as.sertion of Islamic iden¬ 
tity and strengthened security link 
with its Islamic neighbours—Iran, 
Turkey and Saudi Arabia. 

The brevity of the Persian Gulf 
war and the scope of the Iraqi defeat 
reduced some of the pressures that 
had been exerted by the domestic op¬ 
position. Under the caption "Still 
Seeking Stability in Pakistan", the 
IlSS survey said: "Although it's 
trying, Pakistan still hasn't got the 
democratic process quite right." 

The survey said Mr Nawaz 
Sharif starts with the major ad¬ 
vantage of being the protege rather 
than the nemesis of the so-called "Es¬ 
tablishment"; the army and civil ser¬ 
vice which have run Pakistan for 
much of the past 40 years. 

The challenge for Mr Nawaz 
Sharif, as for his predecessor, Ms 
Benazir Bhutto, will be to assert his 
own authority. In his early months, 
the Prime Minister was over¬ 
shadowed by the elderly President, 

Mr Ghulam Ishaq Khan, who 
selected most of the Cabinet, and by 
General Aslam Beg, the outspoken 
Army Chief of Staff, who seemed to 
be making his own foreign policy, the 
survey said. 

Analysing the former Prime Min¬ 
ister Ms Benazir Bhutto's dealings 
with Pakistan's "prickly" Generals, 
the survey said she abdicated a prime 
ministerial role on national security 
issues while fighting fiercely to place 
"loyal" officers in key jobs. 

She yielded to army demands for 
both a forward thrust in Pakistan's 
nuclear weapons programme and a 
50 per cent increase in the defence 
budget, in respn^nse to threats and opv 
portunities arising from unrest in 
Kashmir. 

The IISS survey said Kashmir 
was not a matter of domestic dispute 
in Pakistan. Generals and pioliticians . 
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share the objective of putting maxi¬ 
mum pressure on India, short of ac¬ 
tually provoking a war which 
Pakistan was certain to lose. 

PAKISTAN’S DIPLOMATIC 
OFFENSIVE 

7*f Prime Minister Nawaz Shard 
proposed early in June this year a 
five-nation conference, to be at¬ 
tended by the Soviet Union, China, 
the US, Pakistan and India, in a bid to 
stop the nuclear race in the subcon¬ 
tinent. The real aim was to score a 
propaganda i^oint against India, to 
put it in the wrong if it rejects the 
offer (as indeed it has done), to pose 
as if Islamabad is right in adopting its 
familiar nuclear stand, another aim 
was to be again in the good books ot 
the USA so as to facilitate resumption 
of the economic and military aid 
which the USA suspended from Oc¬ 
tober 1 last year and without which 
Pakistan finds itself greatly han¬ 
dicapped. 

Although India has turned down 
the proposal as "a rehash of old 
ones", the proposal has one new ele¬ 
ment—inclusion of the US, USSR and 
China among the participants. New 
Delhi has focussed on Islamabad's 
motives 

It may be recalled that in the past 
lew years Pakistan has made five 
proposals at some intervals—a 
pi lateral Indo-Pakistan treaty 
renouncing nuclear weapons, mutual 
inspection of each other's nuclear 
facilities, verification, simultaneous 
joint signatures on NPT and estab¬ 
lishment of a South Asian nuclear 
weapons-free zone (NWFZ) Nepal 
has backed the new Pakistan 
proposal. 

New Army Chief: Another 
notable development was the Pakis¬ 
tan President's announcement on 
lune 11 of the country's new army 
chief, Lt Gen Asif Nawaz januja, in 
place of Gen Aslam Beg who is due to 
retire on August 16. This appoint¬ 
ment supersedes some senior officers 
and it is believed that this too is a 
gesture designed to please the US ad¬ 
ministration which had a grouse 
against Gen Aslam Beg for his half¬ 
hearted cooperation in the Gulf war. 
In Pakistan, the Army commands 
considerable influence; in fact no 


regime can lemain in office withoul ; 
the backing of the army. 

NEW P.M. FOR NEPAL 

7^ The long-awaited parliamentary i 
elections (on May 12, i‘^91), the first | 
to be held in Nepal in 32 years, | 
resulted in a triumf)li for the Nepali 
Congress and the installation in office | 
as Prime Minister of Mr G.P. Koirala. 
Mr K.P. Bhattarai, who was widely ! 
expected to head the new ministry i 
was defeated in the polls by a narrow | 
margin of 751 votes. 

The ruling party has won 110 
seats m the 203-member Pnihiiullii 
Snbhn, the lower chambei of the 
country's bicameral legislature. A 15- 
member ministry was sworn in on 
May 28 The second largest group in 
the legislature is the Communist 
Party of Nepal (Unified Marxist- 
Leninist (UCPN-ML). Mr Koirala is a 
staunch anti-Commumst and is pro- 
India 

Both the leading parties in the 
contest were co-partners in the inter¬ 
im government for a year or so in the 
pre-poll transitionary period. The 
electorate numbered 11.1 million and 
the number of candidates was 1345. 
There were some cases of rigging but, 
by and large, the polling was peace¬ 
ful and orderly. The poll marked the 
successful completion of the popular 
struggle for multi-party democracy 
which began in the spring of 1990. 

AFGHAN ISSUE STILL ON 
THE BOIL 

7lr During 1990 and the early months 
of 1991 there were bright hopes that 
the Afghanistan crisis would soon 
end mainly because the involved 
powers, the USA, the USSR and 
Pakistan, were all fed up with the 
internecine quarrels among the 
Mujahideen rebels and wanted to 
wash their hands off the turmoil. The 
end of the Gulf War was stated to 
have cleared the decks for a fresh in¬ 
ternational initiative to end the 13- 
year old conflict between the Afghan 
Government headed by Dr Najibul- 
lah and the rebels who have all along 
been backed by both the USA and 
Pakistan. 

The continuing activity of the 
rebels became evident when they 
captured the border town of Khost in 
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March, 1991. The Soviet Union as¬ 
sured Dr Najibullah that it was utilis¬ 
ing all available channels to press the 
US to resume the stalled bilateral 
talks on Afghanistan. UN Secretary- 
(leneral Perez de Cuellar's special 
envoy had meetings in Islamabad, 
Teheran, Geneva, Washington, Mos¬ 
cow and Riyadh. There were also 
diplomatic exchanges with Pakistan. 
The view in Kabul is that the US has 
no reliable partners now among the 
rebels Pakistan has to carry the bur¬ 
den of the Mujahideen on its own 
because aid from the oil-rich 
countries has dried up. 

However, a disconcerting 
development has been the resump¬ 
tion of supply of w'eapons to the 
Najibullah regime by the Soviet 
Union and to the rebels by the USA. 
3'he danger of a flare-up in the region 
cannot be ruled out. The Soviet 
Union has supplied advanced bom¬ 
bers to Kabul, while the US and Saudi 
Arabia continue to arm the rebels. 
Pakistan President Ghulam Ishaq 
Khan recently proposed a confedera¬ 
tion of Pakistan and Afghanistan to 
which, later, Kashmir would be 
added. 

CHINA’S FRIENDLY 
GESTURES 

7Sr In recent months, Chinese spokes¬ 
men made two gestures of cordiality 
and friend.ship to India. A top Beijing 
spokesman, Vice-PreiVuer Wu 
Xueqian, stressed on February 7 this 
year, at a meeting with the tlien In¬ 
dian Commerce Minister, Mr Sub- 
ramaniam Swamy, that China would 
like to settle the main long-pending 
border dispute as early as possible. 
The desire to settle the border dispute 
had been stressed several times ear¬ 
lier also, but the stress on "early end" 
was refreshing. I’he joint Working 
Group on the border is to meet again 
in New Delhi. The Beijing meeting 
took place as scheduled and some 
progress was made, though a con¬ 
crete step forward was deterred until 
Prime Minister Li Peng's forthcom¬ 
ing visit to India in the winter of 1991. 

Understandings are understood 
to have been reached between the 
two sides for a substantial increase in 
the volume of trade between the two 
countries. Mr Subramaniam Swamy 
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urged that the trade should not be 
confined to "tobacco for silk", that is, 
exchange of primary commodities 
only. Seven more areas were iden- 
tifi^ for mutual cooperation. Sino- 
Indian relations, it was urged, should 
cover the whole gamut of economic 
and scientific activities. 

CHINA BACKS INDIAN 
OCEAN PLAN 

Ttr In the third week of April the 
Chinese delegate informed the UN 
Ad Hoc Committee on the Indian 
Ocean that regional States should 
strictly abide by the UN Charter in 
their relations with one another and 
refrain from seeking armaments in 
excess of their defence needs. It is a 
pity that there is no peace and amity 
even though a trend has been emerg¬ 
ing towards a multi-polar world. The 
gap between the ricn North and the 
poor South continues to grow. 

As a result, China has argued, the 
international situation has become 
even more unstable. The Chinese 
spokesman urged the Ad Hoc Com¬ 
mittee to complete the preparations 
for the Indian Ocean Conference 
which, after repeated postponements 
since 1981, is to be held in Colombo in 
1992—unless there is yet another 
postponement which, judging from 
the stand taken by the Super Powers 
in the past, cannot be ruled out. 

BLOODSHED CONTINUES 
IN SRI LANKA 

Despite the occasional gestures by 
both the Sri Lanka Government and 
the LTTE militants, bloodshed, bomb 
attacks, ambush and kidnapping 
cases and mine-traps continued in Sri 
Lanka throughout the past year. 
Scores of Tamil militants were killed 
in battles and surprise attacks on 
hide-outs in northern and eastern Sri 
Lanka. The rebels occasionally attack 
the security forces, with the result 
that peace and normalcy have not yet 
returned to the island republic, nor is 
there much hope of the battles com¬ 
ing to an end. There are retaliatory 
attacks by both sides, causing many 
deaths and much destruction of as¬ 
sets. The militants lay mines and ex¬ 
plode detonators; they seem to have 
an endless supply of arms and am¬ 
munition, besides personnel 
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replenishments. i 

China: source of weapons: 
Among the sources of arms supplies 
to Sri Lanka is China. The Lankan 
authorities received, early in June, 
1991,130 mm-type 39-1 artillery from 
China and began using them prompt- ■ 
ly against the LTTE militants in order 
to provide fire support to the security 
forces in the war-torn areas. The new j 
guns have a range of 27 km—a sub- ! 
stantial improvement over the pre- | 
vious possession of 16 km-range 
guns obtained by Sri Lanka as a gift j 
from China in 1972. 

The new supplies are a part of a 1 
package promised by China, which is 
also to send armoured vehicles, 
aircraft and ships. Besides, Sri Lanka 
isassuredearly supplies of fast attack ' 
aircraft. Naval craft of various types | 
have also been promised to Sri 
Lanka. Even so, the Sri Lanka ' 
security forces are at times out- i 
manoeuvred by the LTTE militants in i 
clashes in the jungles in northern dis¬ 
tricts. On June 13 this year about 300 I 
men, women and children were mas¬ 
sacred by the security forces in east¬ 
ern Batticaloa. TULF leaders 
described this as the worst massacre 
of Tamils by the security forces. 

SAARC’S FIFTH SUMMIT 

I ’ir The fifth summit of SAARC, com¬ 
prising seven countries—India, 
Pakistan, Nepal, Bangladesh, Mal¬ 
dives, Sri Lanka and Bhutan—was 
held at Male (capital of Maldives) 
from November 21 to 23, 1990. True 
to the familiar pattern set at the pre¬ 
vious sessions since its origin, the or¬ 
ganisation pas.sed several resolutions 
which were full of rhetoric but which 
did not mark any material progress 
towards cooperation in the region. 
The Male declaration issued by 
SAARC called for withdrawal of 
Iraqi forces from Kuwait and restora¬ 
tion of the latter's legitimate govern¬ 
ment. SAARC noted that the Gulf 
crisis had badly hit the economy of 
the region and called for massive in¬ 
ternational assistance to overcome ; 
the difficulties. These countries could . 
themselves cooperate with one 
another to mitigate the impact of the ! 
Gulf war. 

The seven countries referred to i 
the inherent relationship between ■ 


disarmament and development and 
stressed the need for an early com¬ 
prehensive test ban treaty They 
decided to coordinate their approach 
at international conferences, includ¬ 
ing the UN Conference on Environ¬ 
ment and Development, 1992. The 
summit directed the Ministers to 
draw up a strategy for mobilising 
regional resources to promote collec¬ 
tive self-reliance. 

BHUTAN KING SEEKS 
“LASTING CHANGES” 

7^ With the recent pro-democracy 
agitation in his kingdom in mind. 
King Jigme Wangchuck indicated 
towards the close of 1990 that he 
would like "long lasting political 
changes" in the kingdom that would 
do greater goiKl to the people in the 
long run Whatever political changes 
we try to adopt, he said in a declara¬ 
tion, in creating a political system of 
government should be durable, 
strong, dynamic and better than the 
one we have now'. 

The king did not oppose 
democracy nor any form of political 
change in Bhutan "if it is in the 
people's interest". He wanted to 
remove the impression that since 
Bhutan is a monarchy, it has a feudal 
government. But the king expressed 
concern over the pro-democracy 
demonstrations and agitations in 
south Bhutan I le would like to estab¬ 
lish a system that is strong and effi¬ 
cient. The king expressed his 
willingness to hold a dialogue with 
the agitators providtxl they created a 
conductive atmosphere for talks. He 
urged an end to terrorist acts. 

DRAMATIC 
DEVELOPMENTS IN 
BANGLADESH 

7^ The past year witnessed dramatic 
developments in Bangladesh—first, 
Gen I I.M Frshad v\ms compelled by 
the force of public opinion to step 
dowM! from the presidency in Decem¬ 
ber, 1990; then he was arrested on 
December 12 under the Special 
Rowers Act and detained, along with 
members of his family and close 
aides; and the country held its first 
general election under adult suffrage. 
Begum Khaleda Zia was sworn in as 
the Prime Minister following the im- 
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pressive victory of her party (BNP) | 
and the defeat of Begum Hasina , 
Wajed who had received a setback ! 
and had to content herself with the 
position of the Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion. And then came (on June 12) the 
conviction and sentence of Gen Er- 
shad tolO years' R.I. for possession of 
illegal arms. 

Gen Ershad has still to be tried on 
some other charges and, on current 
showing, he may have to remain in 
jail for a long time. The General 
denied the charge and contended 
that the weapons were gifts from 
foreign dignitaries who had visited 
him. 

Another notable development is 
the debate in the country over the 
form of government—Presidential or 
Parliamentary. At present, the 
country has a parliament with a 
Prime Minister and a Cabinet, 
though legally the government is 
Presidential. The ruling BNP has 
drafted a bill to switch over to the 
Parliamentary system to meet the 
popular demand. 

For the first time the country has 
a woman Prime Minister and a 
woman Leader of the Opposition, a 
unique phenomenon not witnessed 
anywhere else in the world. 

JAPAN, NPT AND AID 

In May this year the Japanese 
Government made it clear that it 
would deny aid and loans to 
countries which have not signed the 
Nuclear Non-proliferation Treaty 
(NPT). The implication is that Japan 
would press those countries which 
have not signed the Treaty to do so if 
they want to get aid from it. They 
must accept the political perspective. 

Japan has also staled that it 
would lay down several conditions 
for countries which wish to receive 
aid. Among these countries are exist¬ 
ence of democracy, protection of 
human rights and acceptance of the 
philosophy of the market economy in 
the recipient countries. 

While India has not signed the 
NPT, and does not intend to do so 
unless its conditions are met, this 
country is eminently qualified to 
receive aid from Tokyo since it fulfils 
the other conditions. Another condi¬ 


tion IS that the country must not be a 
major arms importer or exporter. 
Later, the Japanese authorities 
clarified that the fulfilment of condi¬ 
tions IS desirable rather than essen¬ 
tial. 

Actually, among the largest 
recipients of Japanese aid are China 
and India over a long period. It is 
unlikely that the priorities would be 
I drastically revised in the near future. 

UNITED GERMANY’S 
ELECTION VERDICT 

Tir Chancellor Helmut Kohl's centre- 
right coalition won United 
Germany's first full-scale general 
election after about 60 years. In the 
656-strong Bundestag (parliament) 
the coalition, which included Mr 
Kohl's Christian Democratic Union, 
its Bavarian sister party, the Christian 
Social Union, and the Liberal Free 
Democrats, won a total of 392 scats. 
The coalition polled 54 per cent of the 
votes. But the voter turnout was one 
of the lowest in the country's history. 
Interestingly, the ecological Green 
Party of former West Germany was 
eliminated from the political scene. 

The victory margin was shorter 
than what Chancellor Kohl expected. 
He was in fact banking on a sweeping 
majority, or at any rate an absolute 
majority, in the House especially be¬ 
cause it was a testing time for the new 
entity—United Germany. The four 
decades of isolation of Socialist East 
Germany were however ended. Mr 
Kohl has to rely on his partner FDP 
for major decisions. 

CHINA EMERGING AS 
“EASTERN GIANT” 

Since the Soviet Union, torn by 
internal turmoil, has virtually 
withdrawn into a shell, and since the 
US influence and interest is also 
declining in the Asian region, China 
is emerging as the "Giant of the East" 
and has been wooing the countries in 
that part of the world one by one, 
building bridges and removing ten¬ 
sions. 

ASEAN, the major organised 
group of nations in the East, has al¬ 
ready been partially won over and it 
now feels inclined to reckon with 
Beijing in its future plans. For years 


ASEAN countries had kept China at 
a distance, spurning its overtures for 
diplomatic and economic ties. Only 
Indonesia had maintained good rela¬ 
tions with Beijing before 1%5. Since 
Malaysia took the lead in establishing 
diplomatic relations in 1975, 
Thailand and the Philippines have 
followed. The fact that China has 
emerged as a world power has forced 
ASEAN nations to have second 
thoughts. 

In China's view, ASEAN can be 
supported as an independent bloc 
which had been wary of the Soviet 
penetration in the region. Since the 
late sixties, it is the USSR rather than 
the USA which had become the 
primary target of Chinese hostility. It 
is to offset the USSR initiatives inimi¬ 
cal to its interests that China had 
favoured the creation of a multi-polar 
system. 

Conditional talks with Dalai: 

The Chinese Government has not 
changed its policy towards the Dalai 
Lama and would still welcome his 
I return and contributions to the 
I Tibetan people, according to the Vice- 
minister of Nationalities Affairs, Mr 
Zhol Jyal. Beijing will open a 
dialogue with the Dalai Lama if he 
refrains from advocating inde¬ 
pendence for Tibet, he told a group of 
foreigners working for Chinese or¬ 
ganisations on April 5. 

The statements follow the Dalai 
Lama's recent withdrawal of his 
Strasbourg proposals which en¬ 
visaged limited autonomy for Tibet 
while remaining under Chinese 
sovereignty. The chairman of the 
Tibet autonomous region, Mr Gyan- 
cain Norbu, was reported to have 
told the U.S. envoy that the Dalai 
Lama should sincerely move to im¬ 
prove relations with Beijing. He con¬ 
tended that the Dalai Lama had not 
shown sincerity in this regard; recent¬ 
ly he advocated holding of an "Inter¬ 
national Tibet Year" and sponsored 
various activities in some countries 
with the aid of "splitting off Tibet 
from the motherland" slogan. 

CAMBODIAN FACTIONS 
TO END CIVIL WAR 

> Cambodia's warring factions 
have agreed to end the 12-year old 
civil war. Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
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disclosed on June 23 this year The 
Prince, flanked by the three Resis¬ 
tance leaders and Phnom Penh 
premier, Mr Hun Sen, said: 'There is 
no more war in Cambodia—at least 
on paper". All sides had agreed to an 
unconditional ceasefire. 

The Prince's dramatic statement 
came after hectic meetings among all ' 
the four factions in the Thai capital | 
before the start of the Supreme Na¬ 
tional Council (SNC) meeting. Beam¬ 
ing widely, the 68-ycar-old former 
monarch said the SNC made up of 
members from the three guerrilla 
groups and Phnom Pehn, will in fu¬ 
ture be head-quartered in Phnom 
Penh and will represent Cambodia 
internationally. While the Prince ad¬ 
mitted that problems remained to be 
solved, he described them as 
"details". Key points still to be 
worked out will be how to monitor 
the cease-fire and to halt the interna¬ 
tional supply of weapons to both the 
guerrilla and the Phnom Penh 
Government. 

ANOTHER BLOODLESS 
COUP 

iir The armed forces overthrew the 
elected Government of Surinam (a 
small republic on the northern tip of 
South America) on December 25, 
1990, after a dispute between Presi¬ 
dent Ram Sewak Shankar and the 
long-time military chief Lieut-Col 
Bouturese. The army chief claimed to 
have acted in line with its constitu¬ 
tional responsibility in taking over 
control. 

The bloodless coup was symbolic 
of the continuine tragedy of small 
countries, formerly ruled by colonial 
powers, which have a mixture of eth¬ 
nic communities. Fiji, for example, 
has been the scene of violent confron¬ 
tations between the indigenous 
Melanesian and the immigrant In¬ 
dian population. Surinam, formerly 
Dutch Guyana, is no different. It has 
a roughly equal population of 
Creoles (of African descent) and East 
Indians (of Indian origin), with 
Javanese (of Indonesian origin) form¬ 
ing the third major grouping. Most 
coups, including the present one, 
have mirrored these distinct ethnic 
conflicts. 

That was the second coup 
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brought about by Lt-Col Bouturese, | 
who had earlier overthrown a 1 
legitimate government in 1980 and ; 
ruled as military dictator for seven ! 
years thereafter. I 

NEW VERSION OF‘STAR | 
WARS’ 

^ The U.S. Defence Department an¬ 
nounced in February a watered- 
down version of the Strategic 
Defence Initiative (SDI) to cope with 
ballistic missile proliferation and the 
reduced threat of a nuclear war with 
the Soviet Union. 

I Two senior Pentagon officials in¬ 
dicated at a news conference that the 
Persian Gulf war had increased the 
legitimacy of the so-called "Star i 
j Wars", with some modifications , 
I prompted by budgetary constraints 
' and the reduction in East-West ten- 
j sions. 

According to the Director of the 
Strategic Defence Initiative Organisa¬ 
tion, tne refocussed SDI programme 
would use 50 per cent fewer intercep¬ 
tors than originally projected for 
ground-based defence using both 
space-based and ground-based sen¬ 
sors. This system is called by the Pen¬ 
tagon "Global protection against 
limited strike's". Unlike the original 
SDI programme, the revised version 
is designed to protect US forces 
abroad and US allies and friends ar 
well as the US itself, according to the 
Defence Department 

ANGOLA WAR ENOS AT I 
LAST 

One of Africa's longest and most 
brutal civil wars—this one in Angola, 
which lasted 16 years was endt'd on 
May 31 when the cease-fire took ef¬ 
fect following an agreement signed 
between the Angolan President, Mr 
Jose Eduardo Dos Santos, and ^he US 
backed rebel leader, Mr Jonas 
Savimbi. The people shouted anti- 
U.S. slogans. 

The UN Security Council voted 
unanimously to expand the Angola 
UN peack-keeping force from WD to 
350 military observers to monitor a 
cease-fire and accords signed in Lis¬ 
bon. 

The 15 Council members also 
voted unanimously to extend until 
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November, 1992, the mandate of the 
UN Angola Verification Mission, 
(UNAVEM), at a cost of $ 132.3 mil¬ 
lion. The mission has been monitor¬ 
ing the withdrawal of Cuban forces, 
which was completed. UN officials 
said the world body might be called 
upon to monitor free elections in that 
nation. UN Secretary-General Javier 
Perez de Cuellar felt that the current 
force was inadequate to monitor the 
peace accords. 

The Angolan Government and 
the rebels of the National Union for 
the Total Liberation of Angola 
(UNITA) have urged the United Na¬ 
tions to expand the mandate of UN- 
AVliM and prolong its stay. UNITA 
will observe the cease-fire and 
monitor the Angolan police actions. 

The new mandate would last 
I until the day after presidential and 
legislative elections, between Sep- 
' tember 1 and November 30. 

REBELS SEIZE ETHIOPIA 

j Dramatic developments have 
, been taking place in Ethiopia where 
' the 30-year old civil war ended fol- 
! lowing the resignation and flight of 
! President Mr Mengistu The rebels 
! ousted the lawless elements and 
seized the capital, Addis Ababa. The 
j Ethiopian peace talks in London 
. ended on May 27 and the main rebel 
' group, the Ethiopian People's 
I Revolutionary Democratic Front 
(EPRDF) assumed control in Addis 
Ababa. The EPRDF assumed "state 
responsibility" in the Capital pend¬ 
ing the formation of a broad-based 
provisional government at a 
proposed conference. 

The EPRDF and the other two 
rebel groups at the U.S.-sponsored 
talks agreed to held a follow-up con¬ 
ference to discuss the details of the 
transition peri(xi in general and the 
formation of a broad-based 
provisional government in par¬ 
ticular. 

The Ethiopian Government 
withdrew from the London talks 
after the USA had invited the EPRDF 
to enter Addis Ababa to help stabilise 
the situation there. Earlier, the 
Ethiopian rebels seized the Capital 
Addis Ababa, capturing much of the 
presidential palace, all government 
ministries, the State radio station and 
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the tirmy luMdquarters 

WORLD’S MOST FREE 
COUNTRY 

The citi/ens of Sweden and Den¬ 
mark enjoy 38 out of the 40 freedoms 
in the Human Freedom Index; so 
those countries are counted as '"most 
free''. Because citizens of Irac] could 
rely on none of those freedoms, tiiat 
country ranks last Such ranking of 88 
countries by indicators of democracy 
may prove controversial, but it is con¬ 
sidered essential to the Human 
DeveU^pmenl Kep*)rt 1001, published 
for the United Nations Development 
IVogramme 

"Though freedom is hard to 
quantify or to measure, no step for 
human development can ever be 
complete without its inclusion", says 
the Administrator of UNDP in his 
foreword to the report. Freedom 
prcimotes the main aim of human 
development which is "to develop 
and use all human capabilities." 

India is placed 42nd in the list 
with just 14 of the 40 freedoms listed 
available to the people. It is in the 
group of medium freedom ranking 
countries. 

The authors of the Report 
avoided reliance on simplistic, one- 
dimensional measures or on impres¬ 
sionistic judgements. Instead, they 
chose as their starting point 40 key 
indicators of freedom assembled in 
the World Human Rights Guide 
(1983). These indicators include 
multi-partv elections, press 
freedoms, rule of law, right to travel 
and assembly, opportunities for 
gender and ethnic equality, and other 
democratic freedoms in a civilised 
society. 

These indicators are all distilled 
from the detailed codification al¬ 
ready endorsed by the international 
community in the form of the U.N. 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the International Covenants 
on Civil and Political Rights and on 
Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights, and several international 
treaties. 

The Human Freedom Index is 
constructed by a detailed analysis of 
what freedoms are being observed by 
a country and which ones are being 


: violated. 

SANCTIONS ISSUE: 

TRIPLE DIPLOMACY 

London was the scene of subtle 
and triple diplomacy in the last week 
t)f April this year when, in quick suc¬ 
cession, Dr Nelson Mandela, the 
leading nationalist figure of South i 
Africa, and Mr F.W. de Klerk, the j 
South African President held urgent | 
consultations with the British Prime | 
Minister on the issue of economic I 
sanctions against South Africa. | 

While Mr Klerk succeeded in i 
convincing the British Prime Minister | 

I about the desirability of lifting the j 
, sanctions. Dr Mandela's attempt to | 

, convince the British Prime Minister , 
; that the time was not yet ripe for such | 
i a gesture did not succeed. The South | 
African President had argued that j 
, political reforms must be reinforced > 
with economic growth and fresh , 
capital from abroad. F^eurged British 
businessmen to participate in the 
I building of a new South Africa. The S. ; 
African Government is committed to ' 
the sharing of power with the blacks ; 
, but it IS opposed to a complete sur- ' 
render of power rightaway and un- ; 
; conditionally. ' 

Most of the Commonwealth na- ' 
tions are still opposed to the lifting of , 
sactions against S. Africa because of | 
' lack of concrete progress towards 
: democracy. 

; SANCTIONS AGAINST 
! S. AFRICA 

! The Commonwealth sanctions 
against South Africa, imposed some 
! years ago in a bid to compel the racist 
! regime to abandon the apartheid 
I policy, are to continue. Pretoria has 
I been told that some of the sanctions 
' would be relaxed as soon as the St^uth 
I African President, Mr F.W. de Klerk, 

I starts translating his legislative inten- 
! tions into concrete action. 

I African countries and India have 
I been able to neutralise pressures, 

I mainly by Britain, to reward Mr de 
i Klerk with lessening of the sanctions 
against the regime in acknow¬ 
ledgement of the political reforms 
promised by him. A committee of 
nine Commonwealth Foreign Mini- 
I sters, at its special session held in 
i London in the third week of 


February, unanimously welcomed 
the latest developments in South 
Africa but declared that it was not yet 
time to lift sanctions which would 
play a crucial part in the ultimate 
destruction of apartheid. The Foreign 
Ministers deciued to meet again in 
Delhi to review the implementation 
of the promises made by Mr de Klerk 
with regard to dismantling of apart¬ 
heid. 

There are indications that restric¬ 
tions regarding sporting and cultural 
contacts will be the first ones to be 
lifted. But the Commonwealth wil 
proceed with caution when it 
comes to deciding on the arms em¬ 
bargo. 

AFRICANS ULTIMATUM 

The progress towards abolition of 
apartheid, introduction of popular 
rule and grant of equal rights to the 
blacks slowed down in recent 
months, despite the liberal promises 
held out by President de Klerk. The 
African National Congress (ANC) is¬ 
sued an ultimatum to the Pretoria 
regime to meet all conditions for 
negotiations and urged that all sanc¬ 
tions against the apartheid regime 
be maintained. More than 1800 
delegates, including ANC Presi¬ 
dent, (len Oliver Tambo, his 
deputy Dr Nelson Mandela, and 
other leaders participated in the 
conference—first such gathering 
in 30 years. 

The conditions for negotiations 
were contained in the Harare Decla¬ 
ration—a document that was drawn 
up by the Organisation of African 
Unity and supported by the U.N. for 
resolution of South Africa's political 
problems. The terms include uncon¬ 
ditional release of all political 
prisoners, the return of exiles, repeal 
of all security and repressive legisla¬ 
tions and the termination of all politi¬ 
cal trials. The ANC pointed out that 
the Pretoria regime had failed to cre¬ 
ate the necessary climate for negotia¬ 
tions, particularly the ending of the. 
endemic violence in the black 
townships. The Congress issued a 
declaration reiterating the 
strategic objective of transfer of 
power to all South Africans and 
construction of a democratic non- 
racial South Africa. 
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ECONOMY 

National Scenario 

WHITHER ECONOMY? 

iir India will have a tough time in 
l^^O. This prediction of the World 
Bank in the annual report on the per- i 
formance of the Indian economy i 
presented at the Aid India Consor- ! 
tium meet was no exaggeration. In | 
fact, the same situation has elongated ! 
its shadow into | 

The bank however observes that ! 
even with the diminished real gross | 
domestic product per capital at 3.5 | 
per cent in 1^80-89 nnd at marginally ! 
lower level of 3.4 per cent in 1989- j 
2000, the country will be able to meet I 
the challenge of persistent poverty. 
With the past performance, more i 
dynamic economy should emerge in i 
the 1990s. But the target of 6.0 per > 
cent growth rate postulated for the ' 
'"unborn" eighth five year plan (1990- j 

95) seems unattainable. i 

1 

The World Bank warns that | 
macro-economic imbalances—fiscal I 
deficits (8 to 9 per cent of CIDP), ad- ! 
verse balance of payments (3.3 per j 
cent of CDP in 1989-90) and the ■ 
mounting debts—will pose the most 
serious threat to the economy. 

The fiscal position in 1990-91 and 
later has been unprecedentedly 
precarious. The burgeoning un¬ 
planned expenditure (subsidies, in¬ 
terest on loans, defence spending) 
and slow growth in revenues has 
resulted in a rise in tbe budgetary 
deficits. The situation worsened with 
the outbreak of the Gulf war which 
involved massive extraordinary ex¬ 
penditure on evacuation of Indians, 
fall in inward remittances and in¬ 
creased outgo on oil imports. 

A rise in the import bill in the 
wake of liberal trade policy and in¬ 
commensurate export growth led to 
wider export-import gap. To plug 
this, the country received $ 1.8 billion 
loan from the International Monetary 


CAPSULE 

Fund but it is found insufficient Un¬ 
fortunately, the political instability 
over the last 15 miinthi, has ag- | 
gravated the situation. Efforts to ! 
secure emergency loans from the in- I 
ternational agencies have still to bear ' 
fruit. The on-going negotiations of 
the Indian officials with the IMF are , 
stymied due to the absence of ; 
decision-making authority on fiscal 
adjustments It may be stated that the 
noted Mrinal Datta Chaudhuri ' 
believes that India can go without 
such loans. 

To correct macro-economic dis¬ 
tortions stated earlier is a formidable 
task. There is however a silver lining 
to an otherwise dark cloud. The 
average annual growth rate of 5 6 per 
cent reached during the seventh five 
year plan period is far above the 
proverbial "Hindu growth rate" of 3 
per cent per annum. The foodgrain 
output is expected to touch a new 
high crossing all past records of 
production. (Incidentally, the 1991 
year is anticipated to be the fourth 
successive good monsoon year 
which augurs well for bumper 
foodgrain crops). The industrial 
production has suffered deceleration 
but the average ranges between 6 and 
7 per cent. The upbeat performance 
on the export front is heartening 
though not adequate. LX\spite the 
mounting debt, India is out of the 
"debt trap". The chairman of the In¬ 
dian Oil Corporation expresses his 
optimism about the cnronomic scene 
thus: Once the political scenario is 
better, the economics of imports and 
foreign exchange availability foreign 
borrowings on easy terms etc. will 
work out in the manner we want. It is, 
thus, more a political than an 
economic crisis facing the nation. 

DEMOGRAPHIC 

DYNAMICS 

tF The decennial censuses of popula¬ 


tion of India reveal that the growth in 
population has continued unabated 
and the country will have to face a 
doom, if it IS not checkt'd effectively. 

The population has jumped 3.5 
limes from 238 million in 1901 to 844 
million in 1991 (the latter figure is 
said to be an under-count and may 
rise to 870 million). It is projected to 
cross the billion mark by the turn of 
the century. 

In the first half of the century, the 
increase was only 123 million per¬ 
sons but during the last four decades, 
the addition has been phenomenal: 
483 million, notwithstanding the 
, family planning programmes. 

The increase in the illiterate 
population, despite the literacy drive, 

! the fall in the sex ratio and the high 
: population density are disquieting 
: features 

I The UN report on the State of the 
World Population, 1991, has brought 
: out an upbeat scenario regarding the 
; possibilities of controlling the 
population growth by extending 
: voluntary family planning 
throughout the developing world. 

! The down-si/ing of the fertility and 
j the realization to reduce birth rate by 
I an increasing number of couples re- 
1 inforces the optimism. The need for 
I higher financial assistance is clear. 

i Will there be a Malthusian back- 
I lash? 

I INFLATION AND GROWTH 

j 

! India has suffered inflation for 
I nearly half a century now and the 
! end IS not in sight. Has it accelerated 
I or retarded growth? 

j in early years, soaring prices 
j were considered catalysts for growth 
I and development. With the lapse of 
j time and the continuing price spiral 
distortions began to appear in the 
economy. Fiscal and foreign trade im¬ 
balances have made serious reper- 
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cussions. Even acceleration in growth 
is being questioned. Deficit-financing 
for employment generation has 
proved inflationary. Slower growth is 
preferred to rapid growth with deficit 
induced inflation. In the process, the 
poverty alleviation/employment 
programmes are the first casualty in a 
slow-growth scheme of develop- 
ment. 

Growth without inflation cannot 
be an easy option. What is needed is 
to learn to reconcile with the existing 
level of inflation, change the pattern 
of production and new investment; 
and reduce the cost of production 
through improvement in efficiency 
and fuller capacity utilization. Some 
of these measures may not yield in¬ 
stantaneous result but, if pursued 
zealously, they may prove inflation 
killer. 

PSE’S TOMORROW 

Tir The policy of concentration of in¬ 
vestment in public sector enterprises 
is iiow over. The era of disinvestment 
may begin. No more flabby public 
sector undertakings. The Central 
government has decided recently to 
“privatise" one-fifth of the State- 
owned undertakings. This is believed 
to save the economy which is in a 
mess. Liberalisation policy has failed 
in this respect and needs to be sup¬ 
plemented with "privatisation". The 
developed countries like Britain, 
France and the USSR as well as the 
developing ones like Brazil, Mexico, 
Chile and Malaysia have adopted 
this strategy. 

In India, the PSEs will not be 
"sold" directly to the private agen¬ 
cies but to the financial institutions. 
The government has not yet spelt out 
the modalities for the implementa¬ 
tion of the decision. But as and when 
executed, it will serve the limited 
purpose to ease the resource crisis 
and also improve the efficiency of the 
PSEs with the entry of the private 
sector. 

EIGHTH PLAN: REVISED 
APPROACH PAPER 

7^ More than a year has elapsed 
since the seventh five-year plan 
ended on March 31,1990 but the ap¬ 
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proach paf>er to the eighth five year 
plan is yet to be finalised. It has been 
revisexJ over and over again in a bid 
to incorporate the plan objectives and 
perceptions of the changing govern¬ 
ments which have come and gone 
during the period. May be, the next 
gi>vcrnment formed after the elec¬ 
tions does the same again. If the elec¬ 
tions result in a hung Parliament, will 
the process of revision of the ap¬ 
proach paper ever end? 

Mr Mohan Dharia, deputy chair¬ 
man of the Planning Commission 
laid stress on village level planning 
and integration of Central and State 
schemes. He emphasised decen¬ 
tralised planning and did not favour 
centrally-sponsored schemes like 
Jawahar Rozgar Yojana. 

Management of all resources— 
land, water and manpower—is 
stressed for increased employment. 
Are all these not included in the ear¬ 
lier drafts of the Taper'? 

OIL IMBROGLIO 

7^ India and the world have been 
rocked thrice by the oil price shocks 
in 1973, 1979 and lately by the Gulf 
crisis. The developing countries have 
been the worst hit. Take the case of 
India. The steep rise in demand for 
petroleum and petroleum products 
from about 39 million ton in 1984-85 
to 59 million ton in 1989-90 has im¬ 
pinged upon foreign exchange reser¬ 
ves. The oil import bill has shot up 
from Rs 6,400 crore in 1989-90 to Rs 
8,600 crore in 1990-91. The widening 
trade deficit last year was, in fact, due 
to the rapid escalation in the prices of 
petroleum and petroleum products. 
Unless the oil supply is augmented 
by indigenous production and con¬ 
sumption reduced, the country will 
have to face a "crisis of shortages". 
More so, because the demand is es¬ 
timated to rise to around 78 million 
ton by 1994-95 at an average growth 
rate of 7.6 per cent a year and may 
cross 100 million ton-mark by 1999- 
2000 A.D. The chairman of the Indian 
Oil Corporation says that oil imports 
are no problem. 

The government's drive to en¬ 
force austerity in oil consumption, in¬ 
cluding a hike in petrol price, has 
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proved infructuous. 

NEW INDUSTRIAL POLICY 

A The policies of regulation, licens¬ 
ing and control of industries, en¬ 
visaged in fifties, have, gradually, but 
surely, receded into oblivion. 
Liberalisation policies have taken 
their place. 

The new policy thrust is on 
growth with social justice, efficiency, 
low unit cost, employment, spatial 
diversification of industries and ex¬ 
port-oriented industrial develop¬ 
ment. 

The investment limit for each 
category of industries has been en¬ 
hanced: for small scale industries, Rs 
60 lakh; for ancillary industries, Rs 75 
lakh; and for tiny industries, Rs 5 
lakh. 

The items reserved for small 
scale sector have been reduced. 

The new industrial units in back¬ 
ward and non-backward areas will 
be exempt from licence/regulation, if 
their investment is upto Rs 25 crore 
and Rs 75 crore, respectively. Sixty to 
sixty five per cent of all such units 
would stand to benefit. 

"Open door" policy has been 
adopted for foreign investments upto 
forty per cent equity. No clearance 
will be required. 

Cent per cent export-oriented 
units in the export processing zones 
will be de-licensed. 

The liberal policy has been hailed 
by the big industries but not by the 
small scale ones. 

EXPORT POLICY 

A The performance on the export 
front has, for long, been under attack. 
More so, because of the chronic 
balance of payments deficits. It is 
therefore urged that the export policy 
should be revamped. 

Exports should not be at the cost 
of current consumption needs (which 
are already abysmally low) but they 
should result from economic 
surpluses generated from maximis¬ 
ing development-inputs from in¬ 
digenous sources. 

The existing policy of subsidiza¬ 
tion of exports has an adverse effect 
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on the generation and distribution of 
the national income. 

The import intensity of exports 
has landed the economy into foreign 
indebtedness. Despite subsidisation, 
exports have not attained sizable 
growth to offset the imports. 

To meet the situation arising out 
of the sharp decline in foreign ex¬ 
change reserves, the Reserve Bank of 
India has clamped drastic import 
curbs as the exports are not shoring 
up. The industrial and trade circles 
believe however that the cure is 
worse than the disease. These are 
short-term measures and will be 
withdrawn or relaxed considerably 
as soon as the new government is 
formed after the elections. 

TAX REFORMS 

More revenues, low tariffs/less 
taxation. This new approach is find¬ 
ing favour these days. The IMF in its 
recent study has recomjnended: im¬ 
position of a low tariff; mildly 
progressive marginal taxation; 
elimination of disincentives to work 
and save; indexation of taxable in¬ 
comes; taxation to achieve income re¬ 
distribution; broad-based com¬ 
modity taxes on final consumption 
e.g. sales tax, ad valorem tax; zero tax 
on inputs and on exports but not on 
imports. 

BANKS FALLING SICK 

7^ Like the industries, the banking 
industry is also showing signs of 
sickness. As of end-March 1990, there 
were four lakh sick banks in which 
about 10 per cent of the banks advan¬ 
ces amounting to Rs 104,000 crore is 
locked up. Frauds and mal-practices 
in banking are indulged in by the un¬ 
scrupulous people inside and outside 
the banks. 

Consequently, the RBI has 
changed its policy of branch expan¬ 
sion from coverage of population and 
regions to economic viability. The 
policy objective of 17,000 persons per 
bank office in terms of 1981 census 
has largely been achieved. 

The loan "melas" and the loan 
waiver schemes for farmers formu¬ 
lated by the National Front govern¬ 
ment are not favoured by the RBI. 


Healthy banking industry can 
play a significant role in mitigating 
unemployment (estimated at 200 mil¬ 
lion in IWO) by providing soft loans 
to the needy persons. 

GROWTH CENTRES 
DEMISE 

★ The growth centre strategy as a 
substitute for the central investment 
scheme, initiated in November 1989, 
is still to take off, thanks to the change 
in the government at the Centre. Its 
objective to provide infra-structure 
for accelerated industrialization of 
the backward areas is laudable. For 
100 growth centres, originally en¬ 
visaged, finances of the order of Rs 
2500 to Rs 3000 crore were to be 
provided. To begin with fifty such 
centres were approved. The central 
weakness of the growth centre con¬ 
cept was financial. The expenditure 
of Rs 25 to 30 crore per centre was 
inadequate for infra-structure neces¬ 
sary for the generation of impulses of 
development of the backward areas. 

It is also apprehended that the 
growth centres will lead to "duality" 
in the economy. 

International Horizon 

GULF WAR EFFECTS 

-k The209-day long siege of Kuwait 
by Iraq (from August 2 last year to 
February 28 last) has left a trail of 
large-scale devastation of life and 
prop>erty in Gulf countries. In fact, it 
has rocked the whole world. 

The Gulf war accelerated the 
process of regionalisation of global 
oil market. The oil production in 
Kuwait may plummet from 2 million 
barrel per day (mbpd) to one mbpd. 
The restoration of Kuwait's oil in¬ 
dustry would be time-consuming 
and costly. The exchange rate of the 
Kuwaiti currency has upgraded in 
Jordan. 

Iraq has been losing 80 million 
dollar a day on account of fall in oil 
exports. 

The Gulf war has made serious 
repercussions on the oil-importing 
third world. The energy-intensive in¬ 
dustries have to bear the brunt of 
shortfalls in oil imports from the Or¬ 


ganization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC). The burden of 
high cost crude imports com¬ 
pounded with lower aid from the 
OPEC will aggravate the situation. 

The geo-political shape of the 
gulf countries may be re-defined, if 
the Press reports are any indications. 

INDIA AND IMF 

7^ Among the oil-importing third 
world rocked by the Gulf crisis, India 
is one. She is also heavily indebted. 
The burgeoning budgetary and cur¬ 
rent account deficits, reduced conces¬ 
sional aid, inaccessibility to 
commercial loans following the 
erosion in financial credibility and 
decline in financial liquidity in the 
international markets have compli¬ 
cated the economic scenario. 

Precariously perched on the 
precipice of a financial crisis, the 
Union governments headed by the 
former Prime Minister V.P. Singh and 
the Prime Minister Chandra Shekhar 
have been dithering to approach the 
IMF for succour to bail out India from 
this impasse. A loan of 1.8 billion dol¬ 
lar received in January last is inade¬ 
quate to meet the deepening malaise. 
Mr Shekhar's caretaker government 
is striving to secure emergency loans 
from various sources but the political 
instability is proving an obstacle. 

ADB AND INDIA 

7^ The 49-member Asian Develop¬ 
ment Bank (ADB) is a catalyst in 
promoting development of the most 
populous and fastest growing 
regions in the world for which it ad¬ 
vances loans; provides technical as¬ 
sistance and promotes investment of 
public and private capital for 
development. 

In March last year, the Bank 
committed 1773 million dollar 
loan (about 9 per cent of the ag¬ 
gregate loan of $ 14,908 million) to 
India. The poor countries receive 
interest free loans for a long 
period of 30 years with a grace 
period of ten years. 

Towards the end of last year the 
ADB, inter aha, recommended reduc¬ 
tion in India's budgetary deficit by 
imposing spending cuts on con- 
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sumption (not investments); re¬ 
orientation of industrial policies to 
exploit the natural comparative ad¬ 
vantage and pattern its investment 
for increased share of the world 
trade; raise excise levies to mop up 
tax revenues; curtail industries 
reserved for the public sector; and 
complete de-licensing of the capital ' 
^oods industry 

WORLD TRADE TRENDS 

I 

Ttr In the world merchandise 

trade recorded the third strongest i 
growth rate of the decade of l^SOs i 
in terms of volume and output. | 
This was due to the domestic in- j 
vestment and trade in cap'>ital ! 
good.s j 

In this trade spurt, the US ex-r . 
celled West Germany with a record I 
merchandise export valued at 364 bil- ! 
lion dollar and import 492.^ billion | 
dollar leading to balance of trade , 
deficit of 128.9 billion dollar. As ' 
against this, West Germany had a 
surplus of $71.4 billion (export $ 341.4 
billion minus imports $ 270 billion); ; 
Japan had a surplus of $ 63.9 billion , 
(exports $ 273.9 billion minus im- ' 
ports $ 210 billion). The Hastern ■ 
Europe trading countries and tlie | 
Soviet Land suffered a steep fall in 
exports and imports in 1989 relative 
to 1988. 

The forecast is that the growth 
rate of the world trade in volume and 
value terms in 1990 will be lower 
than in 1989 The liberalisation 
policies will continue to be the main 
plank for the world trade expansion. 
The developing countries will, how¬ 
ever, not be able to share the bonanza 
in trade 

I'he level and pattern of global | 
trade will be affected by the increase | 
in trade i^f post-reform Eastern 
Europe and the USSR. 

POVERTY DESPITE AID 

The western-financed institutions 
disburse 45 to 60 billion dollar every 
year as aid to the third world 
countries. And yet poverty persists. 
The answer to this paradox is that a 
great percentage of the aid takes the 
form of resource transfers. More of 
the aid is spent in the West than in the 
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h under-developed countries. The 
money allegedly spent to help the 
poor countries is actually used to 
finance the imports from the West— 
be they gocxl.s, raw materials, capital 
gootls or technology. 

C)n .in average 60 to 75 per cent is 
the failure rate of the development 
projects funded by the World Bank. 
The development extravaganzas, 
which are galore, end up in tragic and 
horrifying condition. 

Who benefits from aid more? Ob¬ 
viously, the rich countries, not the 
poor. 

NEW AID CRITERIA 

7lr The international financial in¬ 
stitutions are entering a more com¬ 
plex and controversial phase in the 
nineties. The European Bank for Re¬ 
construction and Development 
(EBRD) shows an overwhelming bias 
1 in its lending activity towards the 
private sector. The World Bank has 
also been pressurised by the US to 
I accord preferential treatment to the 
private sector in making loans. This 
does not mean that the public sector 
stands neglected. For, investment 
programmes for providing infra¬ 
structure continue mainly within the 
domain of the public sector. 

What causes concern however is 
that political conditionalities are 
being tied as strings to the disbursal 
of aid. Environmental policies could 
soon be added to the list of con¬ 
ditionalities. No longer is aid deter¬ 
mined by economic considerations as 
in yesteryears. It is being politicised 
which would prejudice the interests 
of the third world, particularly at the 
present juncture when they are facing 
debt crisis and the world capital scar¬ 
city. According to the International 
Monetary Fund, official assistance 
I and other non-debt creating flows to 
the developing countries financed 33 
per cent of the net debtor countries 
current account imbalances in 1973- 
82 but they rose sharply to 98 per cent 
in 1987-89. This scenario is likely to 
change dramatically in 1990s as non- 
debt creating financial flows (direct 
I investment and SDR allocations or 
I gold monetisation) are likely to dry 
i up over the medium term. 
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To help India tide over the cur¬ 
rent foreign exchange crisis, the IMF 
and the World Bank have recom¬ 
mended to the Aid India Consortium 
to release $ 2.5 billion and $ 500 mil¬ 
lion loans in advance. This may not 
be enough but it will at least ensure 
that India does not become a defaul¬ 
ter in loan re-payment. India will be 
bailed out of the present BOP crisis 
till September 1991 when the new 
government will, presumably, be 
able to take necessary steps to r^uce 
fiscal deficits to 6.5 per cent from 8.3 
per cent last fiscal year and also re¬ 
structure the financial institutions. In 
the event of failure of the new 
government, likely to be constituted 
in June this year, to grapple with the 
situation the country may slide into a 
financial crisis of the worst order. 
With the down-grading in its credit 
rating, India will not be able to enter 
the foreign markets for borrowing. If 
it does at all, the debt burden will be 
much heavier for it to bear. 

The World Bank has put India's 
foreign debt at 62.509 billion dollar in 
1989. It was 7.937 billion dollar in 
1970. The foreign exchange crisis ac¬ 
cording to the Bank began not with 
the Gulf war (as is commonly 
believed) but after 1987. It deepened 
in later years. 
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SPORTS Round-up 


ATHLETICS \ 

Asian Championships 

A new chapter was written in the 
history of sports in India when it 
played host to the eighth Asian Track 
and Field Championships at the 
lawaharlal Nehru Stadium in New I 
I)elhi from November 14 to 19, | 
19S9 

The Chinese proved supreme i 
and emerged overall champions. j 

30th Open National 
Championship 

The Railways retained the team I 
championship title for the fourth con- | 
secutive year. The championship was I 
held at Calcutta. 1 

In the women's section, Kar- , 
nataka topped the tally. ■ 

9th Rath Marathon 

Mcji: Suresh Pandey (Almora) i 
Women: Asha Agarwal (Delhi) 

29th Inter-State Athletic 
Championships i 

^ The 29th Inter-State athletic ; 
championships concluded at NIS j 
CroLind in Candhinagar on March 
10, 1991. 

Delhi again won the overall 
men's championship with 115 points. 

BADMINTION | 

World Badminton Championships j 

China won the men's and 
women's singles titles in the world j 
championships held at Copenhagen, I 
Denmark. 

In the men's section Zhao Jian- 
hua defeated Allan Budi Kusuma of 
Indonesia. 

In the women's section Tang 
Jiuhong defeated Indonesian Sar- 
wendah Kusumawardhani. 
All-England Championships 
ik Ardy Wiranata of Indonesia won 
his first All-England title beating 
Malaysia's Foo Kok Keong. 

Susi Susanti retained her title. 
Susanti beat Indonesian compatriot 
Sarwenda Kusumawardhani. 


Sudirman Cup 

South Korea won the second 
Sudirman Cup, for world mixed i 
team championship, by defeating In¬ 
donesia 3-2 

Thomas Cup 

China ruled supreme w'hen they 
outplayed Malaysia by 4-1 in the final 
of the Thomas Cup Men's Team Bad¬ 
minton Championships for the third 
executive time at Tokyo. 

Uber Cup 

China won the Uber Cup 
Women's Badminton title for the 
fourth consecutive year defeating 
South Korea by 3-2 in the final at 
Tokyo 

55th National Championships 

7^ George Thomas of Indian Rail¬ 
ways emerged as the new' men's na¬ 
tional champion. 

The w'omen's title was retained 
by Madhumita Bisht of Raibvays 

North Zone Inter-State 
Championship 

Cluuilm Cup (Men). Raihvays 
Rnlumtohi Cup(Wo)iicn) RailwMvs 

BASKETBALL 
World Championship 

Ttf Yugoslavia beat the Soviet Union 
92-73 to win the men's world basket¬ 
ball championship at Buenos Aires. 

Women Championships 

Ttr Defending champion USA scored 
a close 88-7S w'ln over Yugoslavia to 
keep their title in the 11th World 
Women's Championships at Kuala 
Lumpur. 

41st National Basketball 
Championships 

7tr Railways retained both men and 
women's title at the finals played at 
Calcutta. 

BILLIARDS 

57th Senior National Billiards 
Championship 

Ttr 42-year-old Subhash Agarwal in¬ 
flicted a crushing defeat on 24-year- 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


old Devendra Joshi in the final held at 
Calcutta. 

BOXING 

World Heavyweight title 

Tk Hvander Holyfield retained the 
world heavyweight championship 
title with a unanimous 12-round 
decision over (k'orge Foreman. 

6th MRF World Cup Boxing 
Championship 

C uba reigned supreme in the 
third and final leg of the World Cup 
boxing championship held in Bom¬ 
bay Cuba's right to carry home the 
World Cup had been established 
after the second leg itself, held in 
Dublin The first leg was held in 
I lavana 

CHESS 

World Chess Championship 

Ttr World C hess champion, Garry 
Kasparov, retained his title for 
anothtT three years with a 43-move 
draw- in the 22nd game of his match 
with Soviet compatriot Anatoly Kar¬ 
pov. 

Candidates series for World 
Chess Championship 

7^ Visw'anathan Anand of India be¬ 
came the first player from Asia to 
qualify for the quarter-finals of the 
World Chess Championship. 

National *A' Chess title 

7k International Master D.V Prasad 
of Karnataka retained the title. 
Women’s National Championship 
A n u p a m a A b h y a n k a r 
(Maharashtra) w'on the 16th National 
Women "A" Chess Championships 
at Vijayawada 

CRICKET 
Asia Cup 

ik India defeated Sn Lanka by 7 
wickets in the final played at Calcut¬ 
ta, to lift the three-nation Asia Cup. 

Sharjah Cup 

^ Pakistan defeated Sn Lanka by 50 
runs in the second match to w'in the 
Sharjah Cup. 
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Deodhar Trophy 

Tir West /one defe.Ueii Zone hy 
44 runs to win the IVodhar IVophv 
limited overs crieket tournament 

Duleep Trophy 

N(^rth Zoni* delealed West /one 
by virtue ol their IhtS-run lirsl innini;s 
lead to win the Dulcvp I’rophv 

Irani Trophy 

7^ Rest of Imlia detea led benj^al, 
winners of the K,m)i Tn^phv, hv virtue 
of their first inninj;s lead 

Ranji Trophy 

Haryana kept their cool in tlu’faee 
of some may^nifieenl batting by Dilip 
Vengsarkar, who was unbeaten on 
13^), to snateh a thrilling two-run vie- 
torv i>\t*r bombav to win the Cliar- 
minar Challenge kan)i Tropliy. 

This IS I larvana's first I'ver Kan)i ; 
Trophy win since their debut two 
decades ago 

Vijay Merchant Trophy 

Punjab lilted tlie Vi]av Merchant 
Trophv (under-1h). 

Vijay Hazare Trophy 

A determined West /i)ne hi ted the 
Vijay Ha/are 'fVophv defeating 
favourites. North /one 

Wills Trophy 

Star-studded Bombay dethroned 
holders Wills XI bv seven wickets to 
win the 12th Wills Trophv. 

National Women Championship 

Tir Indian Rail wavs retained the 
senior National women's champion¬ 
ship title by defeating Karnataka 

Wisden Award, 1990 

Indian captain Mohammed A/- 
haruddin has been named as one ol 
Wisden's "cricketer ol the year" lor 
1990. 

He is joined in Wisden's 1990 
Hall of Fame bv Fngland batsman 
Mike Atherton, West Indies opener 
Desmond 1 lavnes, Australian 
batsman Mark VVaugh and Cilamor- 
gan Captain Alan Butcher 

CYCLING 

46th Senior National Cycling 
Championship 

Tt' Railways men's team retained the 
overall team championship 

The women's team title was won 
by Manipur. 


FOOTBALL 
World Cup 

A penally, five minutes from time, , 
by Andreas Brehme, ended 
Argentina's tenacious defence of 
their title and handed West Ciormany i 
the World C up with a 1-0 victory in , 
the IinaIs, held in Italy 

The result was a reversal of the 
1980 final in Mexico which Argentina 
had won 3-2 West C^ermany has 
become the third country after 
Brazil and Italy to win the World 
Cup thrice. C^.ermany had won the 
World Cup previously in 1934 and 
1974. 

Nehru Gold Cup 

Romania emerged champions 
when they virtually outplayed 
holder, Hungary, 3-1 in the final 
played at Chandrasekharan Nair 
Stadium at Thiruvanan- 
t h a p LI ra m. 

DCM football tournament 

7tr Kyung Hee University of South 
Korea defeated Kerala Police in a tie¬ 
breaker, to win the trophy 

Santosh Trophy 

Maharashtra defeated Kerala, l-l), 
in an absorbing final ol the 47th Na¬ 
tional Football Championships for 
the Santosh Trophy The final was 
held at Palakkad, Kerala 

15th Senior National Women's 
Championship 

Kerala annexLxi the Begum Flaz- 
rat Mahal trophy, the symbol of 
supremacy in women's football, 
when they defeated Rajasthan 2- 0 m 
the linal 

Durand Cup 

7fr Hast Bengal retained the Cup 
! when they defeated Bombay's 
I Mahindra & Mahindra 3-2 in the 
j final 

I SubrotoCup 

i St Ignatius High School from 
I Cumla (Bihar) annexed the Cup by 
I defeating Arya Vidyapeeth 
I (Ckiwahati) 5-3 in a tie-breaker. 

! IFA Shield Tournament 

; ?lr Hast Bengal w^ere declared win- 
I ners of the IFA Shied Tournament for 
I 1990 after Mohammedan Sporting 
I refused to continue play after a dis- 
! pute over the goal scored by Kuijit 
1 Singh of East Bengal in the 44th 
minute. 


SPECIAL SU PP LE MENT 

Rovers Cup 

7lr Calcutta giants Fast Bengal 
lifted the coveted Rovers Cup, in 
its Centenary year, when they 
defeated Mahindra and Mahindra 
(Bombay). 

Stafford Challenge Cup 

The well-knit Mohammedan 
Sporting Club, Calcutta lifted the 
Stafford Challenge Cup beating I lin- 
diistan Aeronautics Sports Club 
Seniors, Bangalore, 2-1. 

GOLF 

Wills Indian Open Championship 

7l' Fond cheers greeted 26-years-old 
Delhi professional. All Sher, as he 
slotted a birdie on the 18th hole to 
claim the Wills Indian Open Cham¬ 
pionships at the Delhi Cjolf Club. 

Wills Northern India Open title 

Vijay Kumar of I .iicknow beat for¬ 
midable Ah Sher, winner of the In¬ 
dian Open, to lift the title. 

DCM Open Championship 

Rishi Narain came from behind to 
win the lop prize money of Rs 
and the DC’M Open Ciolf C'hampion- 
ship at the Delhi Golf Club 

GYMNASTICS 

33rd National Championships 

Defending ihampu>n> Railways 
once again emeigiul tin' team 
champions m both llu* men's and 
women'', sections at the Indira 
Gandhi liuloor Sladium, New Delhi. 

1 he individual lumonrs in the 
men's section went to C haiuiigarh's 
Rajesh Kumar The individual best 
pi'rlormance m the women's section 
went to Kripali Dev of Gujarat 

HOCKEY 

Xllth Champions Trophy 
tournament 

Australia lifted the Champions 
Trophy after Britain defeated Pakis¬ 
tan—Australia's only challenger—in 
the round-robin tournament played 
at Melbourne, Australia. 

; 5th Indira Gandhi Memorial 
; International Tournament 

^ I'he Soviet Union emerged as the 
I champions when they triumphed 
over the Netherlands by 2-0 to tinisli 
I on top of the seven-team round-robin 
: league played at the Shivaji Stadium, 
i Delhi. 

Contd. on page 55 
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Contd. from pu^c 50 

National Championship 

Railways defcMk'd Indian Air¬ 
lines, 5-4, in a tie-breaker, to lift the 
Rangaswamy eiip 

44th National Women’s 
Championship 

Indian Railways defeated Air 
India, 2-1 in the final played at 
(lllr,^aon, to retain the Lady Rat¬ 
tan lata Irophy tor the l^lh siie- 
eessive time 

Surjit Singh Memorial Trophy 

Services XI won the Lehar-iV|.isi 
All India Siirjit Snij.;h Vlemoiial 
IVophv delealiiy^ Ihr holdi'rs. Rail 
C oach raLl(>r\', Kapiirthala, I-(V 

Jawaharlal Nehru Gold Cup 

Indian Airlines won theCAipby 
be.UinjL; a depleted riinjab <&: Sind 
bank ?.-l in the linal plaved in New 
I )i'lhi 

15th Indira Gold Cup 

FMh, lalandhar lilted the Chan¬ 
cellor Iroplo lor the I5lh All India 
Indira Ciold C up hockey tournament 

Beighton Cup 

Army Service Corps (ASC") 
lalandhar won the M(Tth Beighton 
C lip HiH'keN' Cliampionship 

Federation Cup 

Bomba V emerged with honours in 
the Federation Cup tournament in its 
inaugural veai. 

22nd All-India Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh Gold Cup 

Namdhari XI lifted the C up when 
they defeated BSF, l-O, in a thrilling 
final Which was played in Amritsar. 

KABADDI 

11th Federation Cup 

Championship 

Maharashtra made a claim to the 
men's title defeating Karnataka 

In the womenN sclIioh Indian 
Railways retained the title 

MOTORING 

11th Himalayan Car Rally 

Stephan Uhl and his brother 
Michael Uhl of Ciermany. 

SNOOKER 

World Snooker Championship 

’v John Tarrott defeated fellow' 
Englishman jimmy White to win the 
world snooker C hampionship 


i 57th Senior National Snooker 
I Championship 

: tF Maharashtra's Yasin Merchant 
; w'on the national <.rown in style, , 
I defeating Alok Kumar of Punjab 7-3 > 
m the linals held at Calcutta 

SQUASH 

World Squash Championship 

’‘-r jansher Khan ot Pakistan won the 
World C^pen Squash championship 
for the third lime in tour years 

British Open Championship 

Jahangir Khan of Pakistan won 
his IlHh British Open title In the final 
he defeati'd w'orld champion and 
compatriot jansher Khan 

SWIMMING 

National Championships 

Maharashtra lilted the 'CAimmms 
Aqua C^up' by winning the ovi'rall 
team championships, with Iho 
points, in the National swimming 
championships at tlu* Andheri Sports 
C omplex, Bombay 

Railways won the men's team 
championships w'lth 138 pciints, 
while Maharashtra annexed the 
women's team title with 111 
points 

I Maharashtra's Vishal Kapoor 
, won the mdiyidiial men's title Bula 
C houdharv ot Bihar w'on the 
women's mthyidiial championship. 

; TABLE TENNIS 
\ World Championship 

, Sweden retained their men's team 
; title at the world table tennis cham- 
I pionships, held in Japan, with a nar¬ 
row' 3-2 victory o\’ei Yugoslavia 

The women's team title was won 
by unified Korea who delealt'd 
China The women's smgK's final 
was won by C hina's Deng Yaping 

I The men's singles title w'as won 
by jorgen Persson of Swt'den 

Commonwealth Championships 

'ir F.ngland retained their men's 
team title and Hong Kong their 
. women's. 

The men's singles title was won 
bv lohnv Huang of Canada 

( hai Po Wa ot I long Kong lifttxi 
the women's singles title 

10th Asian Championships 

Ihe men's title was won by Ma 
Wenge ot C hina 


SPECIAL SUPmMmj 

The women's title was won by 
Qiai) \ long of CThina 

The men's team title was w'on by 
China while the women's team title 
was w'on by South Korea. 

National and Inter-State 
Championship 

'A In a sensational turn about. Rail¬ 
ways rallied from the brink to regain 
the women's team title after 13 years 
in the Puma Carona National and 
Inter-State Table Tennis Champion¬ 
ships held at Jaipur 

In the men's final Bank's Sports 
C ontrol Board won the Barna Bellack 
C lip in their year of debut 

Kamlesh Mehta regained theRaj- 
kumar Pithapuram Cup, the symbol 
ol Mipremai v m men's singles. 

Sixteen-vear-old Montu Cihosh 
ot the Railways was enuvned the 
yongesl women's singles w'lnner 
(Travancore C up) 

TENNIS 

Wimbledon Championships, 1990 

Martina Navratilova guaranteed 
her place in Wimbledon folklore on 
|ulv 7, l^^X) when she beat fellow 
American Zina Ciarrison, 6-4, 6-1, to 
claim a record ninth women's singles 
title Martina Navratilova thus beat 
the record of I lelen Wills Moody who 
had won Wimbledon title eight limes 
between P>2()and 1^30 

Ihe men's singles title was won 
by Stefan Fdberg ot Sweden. He 
defciited Boris Becker. 

US Open Championships 

Pete Sampras, rising from the 
ranks ot the unknown in a few short 
days, became the youngest man ever 
to capture the U S. C3pen C'hampion- 
ship with a straight sets victory over 
Andre Agassi 

Cabriela Sabatini, of Argentina, 
always the grace challenger to Steffi 
(irat, defeated the top-seeded West 
Cierman to win the women's title. 

Australian Open Championships 

Boris Becker grabbed his first 
y\ustralian Open title, and leaped to 
number one for the first lime in his 
career, as he defeated two time 
defending champion Ivan Lendl. 

The women's singles title was 
won by Monica Seles of Yugoslavia 
who defeated Jana Novotna of 
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CzcchoslovtikLi 
French Open, 1991 

7k MoniCti Selfs of YiigosLivM 
defended her French open title and 
her number one rnnKin^ with ti 
relentless, hiird-etirned, h-3, h-4 \ ii- 
tory in the finnl o\'er ArdnlXci 
Snnchez-ViCcirio of Sp<nn 

In the men's finiil Jim C ourier ol i 
USA deffiited eomp.itriol Andre. 

This was the first all-American 
final since lonv Irabert beat Arthur i 
Larsen in | 

Italian Open, 1991 | 

7tr Resurgent (iabriela Sabatini l 
landed her third women's Italian ; 
open title in four years when she | 
toppled world number one Monica I 
Seles 

Alperto Mancini of Arj;entina ' 
abandoneil the third set in the men's ! 
final to give victory to Spain's Hmilio i 
Sanchez ! 

World Cup I 

7 k Singles \’ictones by Magnus Cius- 
tafsson and Steflan Edberg helped 
Sweden clinch the 1.3 million dollar ' 
World Team Cup title I'hey defeated | 
Yugoslavia in the final. 

Davis Cup 

7k Kick Leach and Jim Fugh ot USA 
held off a late Australian surge to | 
post a doubles victory o\ er Fat Cash | 
and John Int/gerald and helped USA 
win 3-2, their first Davis Cup tennis i 
title since 19S2 The reverse singles i 
were won by Australia ' 

Federation Cup 

Zina (Garrison, rebounding from a 
loss in singles, and Ciigi Hernandez 
beat the world's No 2-ranked 
doubles team to give the United 
States a 2-1 victory over the Soviet 
Union and help win the Federation 
Cup 

Asian Nations Championship 

7k Thailand crushed South Korea 3-0 
in the final of the eighth Asian Na¬ 
tions Tennis Championships for the 
GhafarCupat Kuala Lumpur. 

Indian Open Tournament 

> Fourth seeded Asit Ismail of Bom¬ 
bay defeated second seeded Zeeshan 
Ali of Calcutta 7-b, 6-3 in the men's 
singles final of the standard chartered 
Indian Open Tennis tournament. 

In the women's final second 


seeded K. /anaki of f3omhay bcMt na- | 
tional t'hampion and top seed Arad- ; 
hana Reddy ot Tamil Nadu. 

National Hard Court 
Championship 

Tk Asil Ismail pocketed his first i 
I lard court title when he defeated ; 
Narendranath, to win the men's : 
title. 

In the women's section the title - 
was won by Nirupama Vaidya- 
nathan who defeated Sahiba Chadha. , 

VOLLEYBALL 
11th World Women’s 
Championships 

7k The Soviet Union upset detending ' 
champion China in a dramatic four- 
set finale to the 11th World Women's 
Volleyball Championship held at : 
Beipng. 

12th world men’s championship 

7k Italy defeated Cuba in a tour-set 
match. 

39th Senior National 
Championships 

7k Tamil Nadu defeated Kerala to 
win the M.M Joseph Memoruil 
trophy m the men's section 

In the women's final Railways 
defeated Tamil Nadu to win the Siva 
Subramanian Memorial Trophy 

WEIGHTLIFTING 
National Championship 

7k Railways and Fun)ab won the 
men and women's overall trophies, 
respei tively, m the Senior National 
championships held at Ambala, 
Haryana 

I Dalbir Singh of Fiinjab was 
declared the best lifter in the men's 
I section and Chaya Adak of Railways 
I was declared the best lifter in tne 
I women's stxrtion. 

i WRESTLING 
I 7th Senior Aslan Freestyle 
! Championship 

I 7k The Iranians were virtually un- 
! stoppable, picking up seven of the 
I ten gold medals in the seventh Senior 
I Asian Freestyle championship that 
i ended at the Indira Gandhi Indoor 
Stadium, New Delhi. 

Mongolia finished second in the 
team championships with 75 points. 
Iran had points. India took the 
third spot with 63 points. 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 

38th Senior National 
Championship 

7k Railways won the team cham¬ 
pionship in both freestyle and Greco- 
Roman categories in the 38th Senior 
National championships. 

GAMES 

Beijing Asian Games 

7^ On September 22, 1990 Fresident 
of the IYx)ple's Republic of China, Mr 
Yang Shangkun, declared the XI 
Asian Games open, at the Worker's 
Stadium, Beijing, amidst unbound 
enthusiasm and thunderous ap¬ 
plause from an estimated 80,000 
spectators. 

I’an Fan, the lovable giant Fanda, 
was chosen as the mascot fcir the Beij¬ 
ing games. He made his first physical 
appearance during the closing 
ceremony. He was greeted by the pair 
of pigeons, called Foppu and Cuccu, 
mascots of the 1994 Ciames. 

China reigned supreme 
throughout the* games I'hey out¬ 
classed everyone in every sphere and 
finished with 341 medals which in¬ 
cluded 183 Gold, 107 Silver and 51 
Bronze Fhey were followed by Scnith 
Korea with 181 medals and Japan 
with 174 medals. 

Goodwill Games 

7k The 17th sporting extravaganza, 
which ended at Seattle (Washington), 
was a triumph for Soviet Union 
which captured 176 medals as 
against USA's 146. More than 2,500 
athletes from over 50 countries par¬ 
ticipated in 21 Goodwill 
Ciames/Sports. 

SAF Games 

7k India Riled supreme in the seven- 
I nation fourth South Asian Federation 
. Games which concluded at Is¬ 
lamabad on October 27,1989. 

The next SAF games are 
sclu'diiled to be held at Colombo, Sri 
Lanka, in 1991. 

Commonwealth Games 

; 7k The 14th Commonwealth Games 
I came to a glorious end amidst songs, 

I dances and cultural display at Auck- 
I land (New Zealand). The 1994 games 
! will be held at Victoria (British 
Columbia). Australia topped the 
medals tally followed by England. 
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Round-up of Current General Knowledge 


ABBREVIATIONS 

ADB: Asian Development 
Bank. 

ADF: Asian Development 
Fund. 

ALARM: Air Launched Anti- 
Radar Missile. 

CFC: Chlorofluro Carbon. 

CLASS: Computer Literacy and 
Studies in School. 

CNG: Compressed Natural Gas. 

CNN: Cable News Network. 

FCNR Foreign Currency (non¬ 
resident) Accounts Scheme. 

GATT: General Agreement on 
Trade and Tariffs. 

GCC: Gulf Cooperation Coun¬ 
cil. 

HARM: High Speed Anti- 
Radiation Missile 

HDI: Human Development 
Index. 

ILY: International Literacy Year. 

lUCN: International Union for 
Conservation of Nature. 

LANTRIN: Low-altitude Navi¬ 
gation and Tcirgeting Infra-red for 
Night. 

LDC: Least Developed Coun¬ 
tries. 

MBRS: Multi-barrel Rocket Sys¬ 
tem. 

MFN: Most Favoured Nation. 

MIGA: Multilateral Investment 
Guarantee Agency. 

NISA: National Industrial Se¬ 
curity Academy. 

NSCN: National Socialist Coun¬ 
cil of Nagaland. 

OBC: Other Backward Com¬ 
munities. 

PACER: Programme for Ac¬ 
celeration of Commercial Energy Re¬ 
search. 

PEACE: Protection of Environ¬ 
ment for Achieving Cleaner Earth. 

SIT: Special Investigating Team. 

SYGC: SAARC Year of the Girl 


Child. 

TRIPS: Trade Related Intellec¬ 
tual Property Rights. 

ULFA: United Liberation Front 
of Assam. 

UNIKOM: UN Iraq-Kuwait Ob¬ 
servation Mission 

VLCC: Very Large Crude Car¬ 
riers 

VLSI: Very Large Scale Integra- | 
tion. 

VSAT: Very Small Aperture Ter- 
minais. 

AWARDS 

NATIONAL AWARDS 

Arjuna Awards, 1988 

Tif Mohinderpal Singh (Hockey); 
Ashwani Nachappa (Athletics); 
Rajesh Kumar (Wrestling); Wilson 
Cherian (Swimming); and P.K. 
Yashodra (powerlifting). 

The Arjuna Award carries a 
bronze statuette of Arjuna, a scroll 
and a cash award of Rs 2(),IX)0. 

No Dronacharya awards have 
been given for 19S8. 

B.C. Roy Award, 1989 

Dr Bomsi J. Wadia, obstetrician 
and gynaecologist has been awarded 
the 1989 Dr B.C. Roy award for his 
contribution to family planning work 
among the rural and tribal popula¬ 
tion. 

Borlaug Award, 1987 and 1988 

■k The 1987 award has been given to 
Mr Deb Roy, conservator of forests, 
Assam. 

The 1988 award has gone to Dr 
P.V. Shenoi, Special Secretary 
(Agriculture). 

Ohavantarl Award, 1990 

k Dr M.C. Modi has been awarded 
the 1990 Dhanvantari award. He has 
earned the title of ''India's cataract 
king" for his record breaking feat of 
performing 833 cataract operations 
on a single day at Tirupati. 


G.D. BIrla Award, 1990 

k The second G.D. Birla Interna¬ 
tional award for outstanding con¬ 
tribution to Humanism has been 
given to Sir Hermann Bondi, Presi¬ 
dent of the British Humanist Associa¬ 
tion. The award has been given in 
recognition of his crusade against im¬ 
position of religious dogma on 
society 

The award carries a prize of Rs 5 
: lakh. 

; R.D. Birla Award, 1990 

k Dr Darab K Dastur has been 
given the R.D. Birla award for out- 
; standing research in medical and re- 
I lated fields to an Indian working 
I within the country. 

I The award comprises of Rs 1 lakh 

I in cash and a citation. 

j Dr Dastur is Director of Depart- 
I ment of Neuropathology and Ap- 
' plied Biology at the Bombay hospital. 
' He is a world rtH:ognised authority in 
clinical and experimental ncuro- 
j pathology. 

> Indira Gandhi Award for National 
: Integration, 1990 

' The prestigious award has been 
given to noted vocalist Mrs M.S. Sub- 
bulakshmi. 

The award has been instituted by 
the Congress-I and is given in recog¬ 
nition of outstanding contribution to 
the cause of national integration. 

Indira Gandhi Environment 
Award, 1988 

k The 1988 Indira Gandhi 
Paryavaran (Environment) award 
has been given to Prof Sreedharan, 
director Sahitya Kerala Shastra 
Parishad for popularising environ¬ 
mental issues through publications. 

Jamnalal Baja] Awards, 1990 

Jannwlal Bajaj Birth-Centenary 
Special Award: Mr Nelson Mandela, 
South African freedom fighter. 

For constructive work: Mr Tirath 
Ram of Flimachal Pradesh. 

For application of science and tech¬ 
nology for rural development: Mr 
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Shavpad Dabholkar of Kolhapur in 
Maharashtra 

/ or iiffliftnicnt niid welfare of \ 
wooteii niul cJiiUireii: Mrs Ratan i 
Shastri of Rajasthan. | 

liiteriuitioiiiil nwnni for prontotin^ ; 
Cnudhmn valuer nhronii- Dr A T. 
Anyaralnu of Sri l.anka 

The awards consist ol a citation, 
a medal and a cash prize of Rs one 
lakh 

Jnanpith Award, 1989 

The 23th Inanjiith Award for out¬ 
standing^ contribution to Indian 
literature has been given to the 
eminent Urdu writer Qurratul-Ain- 
I I.nder for her contribution during 
I%^and 19S3 

rius is the second time an 
Urdu writer has been given the i 
award The earlier winner was 
hiraq Ciorakhpuri. 

The aw'ard carries a cash prize of 
Rs 1.5 lakh 

Kabir Samman, 1989 

'ir Noted Hindi poet Shamsher 
bahadur Singh has been chosen for 
the prestigious Kabir Samman for 
1989 

Kabir Samman is a national-level 
award, presented for excellence, 
creativity and high standards of In¬ 
dian poetry over a long period. It has 
been instituted by the Madhya 
Pradesh government and carries a 
citation and cash award of Rs 1.5 
lakh. 

Kalidas Award, 1991 

The prestigious Rs one lakh 
Kalidas Samman has been given to 
Bharatanatyam dancer, Dr Padma 
Subramaniam, for excellence in clas¬ 
sical dance 

7^ Ustad Ali Akbar Khan has been 
selected for the prestigious Kalidas 
Samman for classical music. He is a 
world renowmed si tar player. 

The award has been constituted 
by the Madhya Pradesh government 
and carries Rs one lakh and a certifi¬ 
cate of honour. 11 is given annually for 
excellence, outstanding creativity 
and dedication in the field of classical 
music. 

Konarak Samman, 1991 

7‘<r The first Konarak Samman has 
been conferred to Mrs Subbulakshmi, 
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the doyen of Carnatic classical music. 

The award, a national honour, 
has been constituted by the Orissa 
State Council of Culture and will be 
conferred annually, on all India basis, 
on a person for his outstanding con¬ 
tribution in any of the spheres of 
literature, art, sculpture, music, 
dance or socio-cultural work. 

Iqbal Samman, 1991 

The distinguished Urdu writer, 
Mr Anand Narayan Mulla, has been 
given the Iqbal Samman for his excel¬ 
lence, outstanding creativity and 
longtime dedication in the field of 
Urclu literature. 

The first poetry collection of Mr 
Mulla was fuc Sheet. Other famous 
poetry collections are: Meri Hadise 
Utnre Gurejan, Kuch Jarre Kuch Tare, 
Siain Kt Ek Boortd, Kurbe Agahi and 
jiidame-Miilla. 

The award has been instituted by 
the Madhya Pradesh government 
and carries an amount of Rs one lakh 
and a plaque of honour. 

Lata Mangeshkar Award, 1990 

The 1990 Lata Mangeshkar 
award for light music has been given 
to the famous duo of Hindi film 
music, Laxmikant-Pyarelal. 

The award has been instituted by 
the government of Madhya Pradesh 
and carries an amount of Rs 1 lakh 
and a plaque of honour. The award is 
given in rotation to music composers 
and singers every year. 

Tansen Samman, 1990 

tIt The prestigious Tansen Samman 
for 1990 has been awarded to leading 
Dhrupad singer Ustad Nasir 
Amenuddin Dagar. 

Instituted by the Government of 
Madhya Pradesh, it carries Rs 51,000 
in cash and a citation. 

Lai Bahadur Shastri Memorial 
Award, 1988 

For promoting Indian Cultural, 
ethical and moral values abroad: Ram 
Lai Sachdev. 

For outstanding contribution to 
Agricultural Sciences: Dr V.R.P. Sinha, 
Director of Central Institute of 
Fisheries; Dr Ram Pratap Singh, 
Director of Extension, N.D. Univer¬ 
sity of Agriculture and Technology. 

For outstandii^ contribution to 
development: Dr S.Z Qasim, who led 
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the first Indian expedition to An¬ 
tarctica; Dr Pran Pyari Bhat, a senior 
scientist of National Biotechnology 
Centre. 

Moortldevl Award, 1989 

^ The Bharatiya Jnanpith 1989 
Moortidevi Award has been given to 
Dr Vidya Niwas Misra, the well 
known Sanskrit and Hindi scholar 
and essayist, for a collection of es¬ 
says. Mahabharat ka Kavyartha (the 
poetic implications of the Mahab- 
narat). 

The award consists of a citation, 
a plaque, a replica of the goddess 
Saraswati and a cheque for Rs 50,000. 

Nehru Literacy Award, 1987 

★ Noted scholar, author and par¬ 
liamentarian, Prof N.G. Ranga for his 
contribution towards removal of il¬ 
literacy among the adult men and 
women of India. 

Republic Day Awards, 1991 

Bharat Ratna: Morarji Desai and 
Dr B.R. Ambedkar. 

Padma Vibhushan: Eight emi¬ 
nent persons have been given the 
second highest award. They are: Gul- 
zari Lai Nanda, outstanding 
politician of yesteryears; Prof Hiren 
Mukherjee and Prof N.G. Ranga, 
both veteran freedom-fighters; Kusso 
Framurz Rustamji, civil services; Dr 
Maqbool Fida Hussain, renowned 
painter; Prof Raja Ram Shastri, 
educationist; Dr Indra Prasad 
Gordhanbhai Patel, economist; Dr 
Mangalapalli Balamuralikrishna 
Carnatic Vocal musician. 

Padma Bhushan: 23 eminent per¬ 
sons were honoured. Prominent 
among them were: Amjad Ali Khan 
(Sarod maestro), Dilip Kumar (cine 
actor), Shyam Benegal (film director), 
Lala Amarnath ((Tricketer), Kapil 
Dev (Cricketer), F.S. Nariman 
(eminent jurist), Amala Shanka (dan¬ 
cer) and Dr Ebrahim Alkazi (theatre 
director). 

Padma Shree: 83 eminent persons 
were honoured. Prominent among 
them were: Ms Bimla Dang (social 
worker), Ustad Ghulam Mustafa (In¬ 
dian classical music—vocal). Dr 
Govind Narayan Malviya (surgery). 
Dr G. Venkataraman (nuclear 
physics). Dr J.P. Singh (medicine), 
Keshav Malik (literature, English), Dr 
Sneh Bhargav (medical education). 
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Sahitya Akademi Awards, 1990 

Assamese . Suehadcvir Ekuki 

Giilpn: (IcUe) Snehti Devi; Bengali — 
Tistn Purer Brittanta (novel): Debesh 
Roy; Dogri—leevnn LcJinin (poetry): 
Tara Smailpuri; English That Long 
Silence (novel). Shashi Deshpande; 
Cujarati-^-Statue (essays)- Anil Joshi, 
Hindi—Neeln Chaiui (novel): 
Shivprasad Singh; Kannada — 

Kitstiina Bale (novel): Devanur 
Mahadeva; Kashmiri—Kaslmr Sar- 
niaya (poetry): Fazil Kashmiri; 
Konkani—Savul Gori (poetry): 
Ramesh B. Veluskar; Maithili — Prah~ 
luisnk KatJui (short stories): Prabhas 
Kumar Choudhary; Malayalam — 
Giirusngaram (novel): O.V. Vijayan; 
Manipuri -Mapal Naidahasida Ei 
(poetry): Biren; Marathi — Zombi 
(autobiographical novel): Anand 
Yadav; Nepali — Ania (poetry); Tul- 
siram Sharma Kashyap, Oriija — Pata 
Dei (short stories): Binapani Mohan- 
ty; Punjabi" Llnidi Wnrtninn (poetry); 
Manjit Tiwana; Rajasthani—Llchalo 
(poetry); Rewatdan Charam, 
Sanskrit—Srnnat Pratap Ranayanam 
Ogeti Mahakiwyain (poetry); Parikshit 
Sharma; Sindhi—Shishe ]a Gliar 
( poetry); Goverdha n Mahboobani; 
Tamil—Veril Paziuitha Pala (novel): S. 
Sumuthiram; Telugu Moliana-o- ' 
Moliann (poetry); K. Siva Reddy; 
Urdu—Do Gaj Zanieen (novel); Abous 
Samad. 

Indian National Science Academy 
Awards, 1991 

Chandrasekhar Venkataranian 
Medal: Dr Ashesh Prosad Mitra, 
Director General, Council of Scien¬ 
tific and Industrial Research (CSIR). 

Shanli Swamp Bhntnagar Medal: 
Professor Bimal Kumar Bachawat, 
FNA, Head of the Department of 
Biochemistry, University of Delhi. 

C.V. Raman Research Professorship: 
Professor Govindarajan Pad- 
manaban of Department of 
Biochemistry, Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore. 

PC. Mahalanobis Medal (1990): 
Professor G.S. Sanyal, Executive 
Director, Science and Technology 
Entrepreneurs Park (STEP), IIT, 
Kharagpur. 

H.J.Bhabha Medal (1990): DrP.K. 
Iyengar, Chairman, Atomic Energy 
Commission, Bombay. 


K.R. Ramariathan Medal (1990): 
Professor P.R. Pisharoty, Emeritus 
Professor, Physical Research 
Laboratory, Ahmedabad. 

Professor Shyam Bahadur Saksena 
Memorial Award' Professor H.Y. 
Mohan Ram, Department of Botany, 
University of Delhi. 

Vikram Sarabhai Award, 1990 

Tlr The first Vikram Sarabhai award, 
instituted by the Indian Snace Re¬ 
search Organisation (ISRO), has been 
given to Soviet academician V.A. 
Kotilnikov. 

The award will be presented 
once in two years in recognition of 
outstanding contributions, made by 
scientists in the world, to space re¬ 
search in developing countries. The 
award consists of a gold medal and a 
citation. 

INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 

Nobel Prizes, 1990 

For peace’ Soviet President Mr 
Mikhail Gorbachov of USSR. 

For literature: Poet and essayist, 
Mr Octavio Paz of Mexico. 

For medicine: Dr Joseph E. Mur¬ 
ray and Dr E. Donall Thomas. 

For physics: Jerome I. Freidman 
(USA), Henry W. Kendall (USA) and 
Richard E. Taylor (Canada). 

For economics: Harry Harkowitz, 
Merton Miller and William Sharpe, 

I all Americans. 

I For Chemistry: Elias James Corey 
I of USA 

Jawaharlal Nehru Award for 
International Understanding, 1989 

7^ The President of Zimbabwe, Dr 
Robert G. Mugabe, has been given 
the 1989 Jawaharlal Nehru Award for 
International Understanding in 
recognition of his fight for justice, 
peace and freedom in Africa and else¬ 
where in the world. 

The award carries a cash prize of 
Rs 15 lakh. 

Indira Gandhi Peace Prize, 1989 

VC The Indira Gandhi prize for 
peace, disarmament and develop¬ 
ment for 1989 has been awarded to 
the United Nations Children's Emer¬ 
gency Fund (UNICEF) for its out¬ 
standing contributions in 
safeguardine and developing the 
healtn of world's children. 
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The prize was instituted in 1986 
in memory of Mrs Indira Gandhi, 
former Prime Minister of India, to 
foster creative efforts for internation¬ 
al peace and disarmament, racial 
equality and harmony among na¬ 
tions. It carries a cash award of Rs 15 
lakh and a citation. 

Ramon Magsaysay Awards, 1989 

For Public Service Lakshmi 
Chand Jain of India. 

For journalism, Literature and Crea¬ 
tive Communication Arts: Jesuit Priest 
Rev James Bertram Reuter Jr of USA. 

For Government Service: Zakiah 
Hanum Binti Abdul Hamid of 
Malaysia. 

For Community Leadership: Kim 
Im-Soon of S. Korea. 

Each winner received a gold 
medal, a scroll and $ 30,n(X). 

Booker Prize, 1990 

Tk The prestigious Booker Prize for 
fiction nas been awarded to the 
novelist A.S. Byatt for her book Pos¬ 
session. 

The prize carries a sum of 20,000 
pounds sterling. 

1987 Kalinga Prize 

yk Dr Marcel Roche, permanent 
delegate of Venezuela to UNESCO. 

The award is given for the 
popularisation of science and carries 
a cash prize of $1000 (Rs 20,000). 

Soviet Land Nehru Award, 1990 

yk Mother Teresa has been 
nominated for the 1990 Soviet Land 
Nehru award. 

The award carries Rs one lakh 
cash prize and invitation to visit the 
Soviet Union for a fortnight. 

FILM AWARDS 

Dada Saheb Phalke Award, 1990 

A Telugu cinema's doyen, Akkineni 
Nageshwara Rao, has been honoured 
with the Dada Saheb Phalke award, 
1990, for outstanding contribution to 
the film industry. 

The award carries a cash prize of 
Rs one lakh, a trophy, a shawl and a 
citation. 

38th National Film Festival 
Awards 

Best Feature Film (Swarna 
Kamal): Maru Pakkam (Tamil) 
I directed by K.S. Sethumadhavan. 
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The film is a psychological case study i 
of an old man approaching the throes j 
of death. 

Best Direction: Japan Sinha for ! 
his Hindi film, Ek Doctor Ki Mout. : 

Best actor: Amitabh Bachchan i 
for his role in Hindi film A^iiccpath 

Best Actress: Vijaya Shanthi, i 
Telugu film actress, for her role in ! 
Knrfhniynni. 

Best supporting actor: 
Nedumudi Venn lor his performance 
in the Malayalam film liis Highness 
Abilullnh. 

Best supporting actress: 
K.P.A.C. Lalitha for her performance 
in the Malayalam film Anuirani. 

Best child artist: Shared by 
three child artistes. Baby Shruti, 
Master Tarun and Baby Shamili for 
their performance in the Tamil film 
Anjnli. 

Indira Gandhi Award for best 
film of a director: Malayalam film 
Peninmthnchmi directed by Ajayan. 

Best popular film providing 
wholesome entertainment: Glun/ai 
produced by Dharmendra. 

Best playback singer: Male: M.G. 
Sreekumar for the Malayalam film 
His Highness Abdullnh. 

Female: Lata Mangeshkar for the 
Hindi film Lekin. 

Best music director: Hridyanath 
Mangeshkar for the I lindi film Lekin. 

Best Lyncs: Gulzar for the Hindi 
film Lekin. 

Special jury award: Sunny Deol 
for his role in Ghnyal and Tamil film 
actress Jaya Bharathy for her perfor- j 
mance in Marn Pnkkam. j 

Regional films: Atnuyn (Ben¬ 
gali), Jooj (Assamese), Dhrishti 
(Hindi), Mutinna Hanni (Kannada), 
Vastluiluini (Malayalam), Anjali 
(Tamil), Maniishniu (Telegu). 

Best feature film in languages 
other than those specified in eighth 
schedule of the Constitution: 
Ishanon, Manipuri. 

Best film critic: Shoma Chatter- 
jee. 

BOOKS 
Aag Ka Darya 

7^ Ang Ka Dar\/a is the most well 
known novel of Ms Qurratul-Ain- 


Haider, winivT of the 1989 Jnanpith 
award. The novel was published in 
1959. It deals with the evolution of 
the Indian personality from the ear¬ 
liest times to the present day. 

Higher than Hope 

This is a biography of Nelson 
Mandela. It has been authored by 
Fatima Meer, a professor of sociology. 
It focusses on the hitherto unknown 
aspects of the African leader's life 
and his struggles. 

Labyrinth of Solitude, The 

This IS the best known book of 
Mexican poet and essayist, Mr Oc¬ 
tavio Paz, winner of the 1990 Nobel 
prize for literature. 

In this book the author offers a 
controversial and often starting 
analysis of modern Mexico and the 
Mexican personality. He describes his 
fellow countrymen as instinctive 
'nihilists' (those who believe that ex¬ 
istence is senseless and useless) who 
hide behind masks of solitude. Many 
Mexicans shun this as an unfair 
portrait. 

Possession 

7^ Possession is written by A.S. 
Byatt, winner of the 1990 Booker 
prize for fiction. The book is a literary 
romance between two academics 
working on the lives of two Victorian 
poets. The tale is interlocked with the 
interaction between the two secre¬ 
tive Victorian personalities whose 
passionate relationship is dis¬ 
covered in the course of research 
by the scholars. 

The Fires of Bengal 

Tlr Authored by the young Indian 
author, Amitav Ghosh, the 400-page 
novel is a thousand and one nights 
tale spilling over with extra-ordinary 
characters. Mr Ghosh has been 
awarded France's Medicis prize for 
this book. 

Viswambhara 

Viswambhara is a poetic account of 
the victory of man over obstacles. It is 
written by Dr C.N. Reddy, winner of 
the 1988 Jnanpith award. The book 
depicts the saga of human civilisation 
and the gradual unfolding of the 
human spirit which relentlessly pur¬ 
sues lofty ideals, overcoming all 
obstacles with supreme sacrifice. 
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DAYS; YEARS 
Literacy Year Launched 

^ The former Prime Minister, Mr 
V.P. Singh, launched the "Interna¬ 
tional Literacy Year" in India on 
January 22,1990. 

The UN General Assembly has 
proclaimed 1990 as the International 
Literacy Year (ILY) to intensify efforts 
to spread literacy and education in 
the world. 

Earth Day on April 22 

7^ April 22 has been declared Earth 
Day 1990. The day heralded the mil¬ 
lennium-end decade of environmen¬ 
tal activism in what is envisaged ns 
the largest global demonstration in 
history. More than 100 million 
people, world over, took part to 
celebrate the Earth Day and help 
spread the message that the environ¬ 
ment should be protected. 

No Tobacco Day 

Tir World Health Organisation 
celebrated May 31 as No Tobacco Day 
all over the world. The basic aim was 
to create awareness among the 
general population and policy 
makers to achieve the goal of tobacco 
free society. 

DEFENCE 

*Nag’ successfully tested 

Tir India's first indigenous, third 
generation anti-tank missile. Nag, 
was successfully flight tested on 
November 29, 1990 at the interim test 
range at Chandipur in Orissa. 

Nag has been described as more 
than matching any comparable mis¬ 
sile in the armoury of NATO or the 
Warsaw pact. 

The third generation anti-tank 
missile system has a "fire tind forget 
and top attack capability". It can be 
launched from land based missile 
carriers as well as helicopters. It has a 
range of four kilometres. The target 
acquisition system includes thermal 
sight operator, carbon dioxide ranger 
finder with range accuracy and day 
sight and other vision aids for the 
crew. It is designed to pierce all 
, futuristic armour, including reactive 
armour. 

Akash test-launch successful 

Tir India's most modern multi-target 
surface-to-air missile, Akash, was suc¬ 
cessfully test-launched on August 14, 
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1990 from the interim test range at 
Chandipur-on-Sea, on the northern 
coast of Orissa. 

Akash is the fifth missile to be 
designed in India. The other four arc 
Pritiwi, Trishtil, and Naif. While 
Prithvi is a short-range surface-to- 
surface missile, Trishul is a multi-role, 
quick reaction, short range, surface- 
to-air missile and Agni is an inter¬ 
mediate-range surface-to-surface 
missile. 

Third test flight of Prithvi 

7^ Another test flight of India's in¬ 
digenous surface-to-surface 

medium-range missile Prithvi was 
successfully carried out on February 
11,1991 from the Sriharikota range in 
Andhra Pradesh. This was the third 
test flight of the Pritiwi. 

The test launch was carried 
out at 12.15 p.m. and that the 
flight of Prithvi met "all mission 
requirements". 

After some initial test launches, 
user trials of the missile would be 
held—when Indian army experts 
would study its performance— 
before it is actually inducted into ser¬ 
vice 

The Sriharikota station was 
selected for test launches since it had 
a free safety zone of 18 to 19 
kilometres where there was no 
population and whole islanel could 
be used for test firings without harm¬ 
ing the civilian population. 

INS Kirpan commissioned 

?ir INS Kirpim, the first frontline war¬ 
ship designed indigenously by the 
Garden Reach Ship-building and En¬ 
gineers Limited (GRESE), was com¬ 
missioned on January 12,1991. 

The 1300-tonnc ship is equipped 
with surface-to-surface and surface- 
to-air missiles. It has the capability of 
carrying and operating the ALH 
helicopter or any other similar 
helicopter in anti-ship or anti-sub¬ 
marine role. The virtually shallow 
water capability gives the ship im¬ 
munities from submarine threats. 

INS Kirpan is the third corvette 
class warship. The first two ships of 
this class were commissioned in 1989 
and 1990. The indigenous component 
in the making of this ship was about 
70 per cent. 


INS Delhi—97lndla’s largest { 

warship 

★ India's largest and most sophisti¬ 
cated, indigenously-built warship, 
INS Delhi was launched on February 
2,1991 at the Mazagaon Docks. 

Costing Rs 200 crorc, the ship is 
the first of a batch of three to built for 
the Navy. It will be commissioned 
and handed over to the Navy by early 
1995 and will be the first large ship to 
be propelled by gas turbines, instead 
of the conventional steam ones. 

The ship is being built under 
"Project-15", which has drawn na¬ 
tional and international attention. 1 
The ships built as part of this project i 
will have the most advanced weapon i 
systems, high speed, long endurance j 
and survivability in adversity. j 

The displacement of INS Delhi is 
in excess of 6,000 tonnes, making it 
twice as large as the Godavari class of 
frigates. 

INS Kattabomman commissioned 

The Rs 122 crore Very Low Frt'- 
quency (VLF) station of Indian Navy, 
tne first of its kind in Asia, INS Kat¬ 
tabomman, was commissioned bv 
President R. Venkataraman on Oc¬ 
tober 21,1990. 

The VLF station is a highly 
sophisticated communication net¬ 
work. It IS possessed by only two or 
three' other countries of the ivorld. It 
will help in communicating with sub¬ 
marines operating under water at 
long ranges. 

INS Gharial launched 

'k INS Gharial, a leading ship tank, 
built for the Indian Navy jointly by 
the Hindustan Shipyard and Garden 
Reach Shipbuilders was launched on 
April 1,1991. 

The ship can carry a helicopter 
and has a capacity to transport a large 
number of trcxips, material, tanks end 
other stores. It will add to the am¬ 
phibians warfare capability (►f Navy. 
Besides, it is better equipped with 
modern sensors and radars than its 
predecessor INS Magar. 

Second missile boat launched 

k In a landmark event of warship 
building activity in the Mazagaon 
Dock Limited (MDL), the second 
missile boat of Tarantula class was 
launched on Jan 3,1991, adding to the 


firepower of the Indian Navy. 

The ship has been named Vipul. 

In 1990 MDl. launched the first 
missile boat of this series of Soviet 
design. Between the first and second 
launch of missile boats MDL had also 
delivered the second corvette class 
vessel in May 1990. 

INS Vibhuti launched 

k The first indigenously-built mis¬ 
sile boat, INS Vibhuti, was handed 
over to Indian Navy by the 
Mazagaon Docks on June 3,1991. 

The sophisticated 450-tonne boat 
is the sixth in a series of 12 boats that 
will be built in the next few years. 
Five such boats were built by the 
USSR on order from the Navy. INS 
, Vibhuti has also been built with Soviet 
1 technology 

I Marine acoustic research ship 
I launched 

I Mars, a 84.93-metre long marine 
! acoustic research ship of the Naval 
I Physical Oceanographic L.aboratory, 
i was launched on May 14,1991. 

I The ship has been built by the 
I Garden Reach Ship Builders and Fn- 
j gineers Ltd (GRSE) at a cost of Rs 65 
crore. It is the first inehgenously- 
i built, multi-purpose research vehicle 
j tor carrying out geophysical, 

' meteorological, acoustic and non- 
1 acoustic research for collection of 
I ocean data for strategic military inter- 
I est. 

I The ship has fully air-condi- 
' tioned eight laboratories having 
I state-of-art scientific equipment and 
! facilities for the landing oi a helicop- 
1 ter. 

I Navy gets third air Squadron 

! k On November 23, 1990 the Indian 
I Naval Air Sejuadron 339, was com- 
! missioned. It is the new anti-sub- 
marine, anti-surface vessel helicopter 
squadron which is dedicated to the 
defence of offshore installations. 

The sqadron is third in line after 
the 330 and 336 squadrons. 

It comprises six recently-ac¬ 
quired Sea King 42B helicopters 
which are equipped with sophisti¬ 
cated sensors, including French and 
British radars, and supersearchers, 
and weapons, including modern tor¬ 
pedoes and anti-ship missiles. 
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EXPEDITIONS 

10th Antarctica Expedition 

The 10th Indian expedition to An¬ 
tarctica returned to tnc country on 
March 25, 1991 after accomplishing 
among other things, geological map¬ 
ping of the area around Greater 
Maitri region and establishment of 
geodetic control points. 

Twenty-five of the 100 member 
group have stayed back for carrying 
out various scientific studies during 
Antarctic winter. The returning party 
included 22 members of the 7th 
wintering team. 

NUCLEAR ENERGY 
Purnima-lll gets critical 

7^ Purnima-Ill, a new research reac¬ 
tor which uses Uranium U233 as fuel, 
attained criticality on November 9, 
1990 at the Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre (BARC), Bombay. 

The zero-energy reactor, first of 
its kind in the world, uses fuel 
prepared from the naturally ocojr- 
ring thorium U233 fuel. It was fabri¬ 
cated by the radio metallurgy 
division of BARC. 

New boon for N-research 

7^ Nuclear researchers in Indian 
universities got boost on December 
19, 1990 with the commissioning of 
an accelerator, comparable to the best 
in the world, exclusively for their use. 

The accelerator, known as 15 UD 
pelletron, can accelerate almost any 
particle from the lightest atom, 
proton, to the heaviest ones such as 
uranium, to potentials upto 16 mil¬ 
lion electron volt (MEV). 

This accelerator is the only one of 
its kind in India. 

Housed in a 30-metre high tower, 
the accelerator is part of the Nuclear 
Science Centre (NSC) which was set 
up in Jawaharlal Nehru University 
campus. New Delhi. The NSC is an 
autonomous society started by the 
University Grants Commission 
(UGC) to make available this sophis¬ 
ticated facility to all universities. 

PERSONS 
Ambedkar, Dr B.R. 

^ Dr B.R. Ambedkar, the chief ar¬ 
chitect of the IndianConstitution, has 
been honoured posthumously with 
Bharat Ratna. 


He was born on April 14,1891 in 
Ratnagiri village on the Konkan coast 
of Maharashtra. He was a brilliant 
Constitutional law expert. On 
August 19, 1947 he was appointed 
chairman of the Drafting Committee 
for the Indian Constitution. 

Anar(d, Viswanathan 

^ The 20-year-old Indian grand¬ 
master, Viswanathan Anand, has be¬ 
come the first Indian and only the 
second Asian to qualify for the can¬ 
didate matches leading to the World 
Chess Championship. 

Aravindan, G. 

★ Film maker G. Aravindan, a 
trendsetter in the neo-realist 
Malayalam cinema, died on March 
16,1991. 

Starting his career as an officer in 
the Rubber Board, he matured into a 
popular cartoonist for the 
Mathurbhoomi weekly and then 
graduated into a brilliant film maker 
in the early seventies. 

He shot to fame with his very 
first feature film Uttarayamm. There 
after, he made films of such quality 
and content that he soon found him¬ 
self in the class of pioneer new wave 
cinema directors like Mrinal Sen, 
Shyam Benegal, etc. 

Kanchana Sitha fetched him the 
National award for Best Direction. In 
this film the legendary Ramayana 
characters of Ram and Sita were 
portrayed as tribals and many 
genuine tribals also acted in the film. 

Ariyaratne, Dr A.T. 

A He is the winner of the 1989 Jam- 
nalal Bajaj International award for 
promoting Gandhian values. He has 
organised voluntary Shramdan camps 
of youth to serve the poor and has 
helped create a vast rural infrastruc¬ 
ture of small irrigation projects, 
schools and public buildings. He has 
also shown rare courage in building 
up a strong peace movement in the 
strife-tom country. He heads the Sar- 
vodaya movement in Sri Lanka. 

Cresson, Mrs Edith 

★ Mrs Edith Cresson is the first 
woman Prime Minister of France. 
Dynamic, aggressive, intelligent, 
determined, ambitious—are some of 
the terms most frequently used to 
describe her. 


She was bom to highly educated 
parents in 1934. After taking a doc¬ 
torate in law and a degree in agro¬ 
economics, she plunged into public 
life. At forty she was named one of 
the socialist party secretaries and has 
been one of the most faithful of Mr 
Mitterrand's inner circle since 1965. 

Dabholkar, Shreepad 

Shreepad Dabholkar was in the 
news for being awarded the 1989 
Jamnalal Bajaj award for application 
of science and technology for rural 
development. A teacher by profes¬ 
sion, he realised the futility of the 
conventional education system and 
undertook the task of educating 
farmers to help them improve their 
produce. For tnis purpose he set up 
series of experimental cells for 
agricultural improvement. He has 
helped to raise the productivity of 
vineyards, in Maliarashtra, to the 
world class. 

Dagar, Ustad Zia Mohiuddin 

-k He was one of the last exponents 
of the Rudrn Veem and an eminent 
Dhrupad teacher. He died on Sep¬ 
tember 28,1990 at the age of 62. 

He represented the 19th un¬ 
broken generation of Dhrupad prac¬ 
titioners in the illustrious family 
which produced such luminaries as 
Behram Khan Dagar, Zakiruddin 
Khan, Nasiruddin Dagar and his 
father Ziauddin Dagar. 

Dange, Shripad Amrit 

-k Veteran Communist leader, Mr 
Shripad Dange died on May 22,1991 
after prolonged illness. He was 91. 
He had dominated the Indian politi¬ 
cal scene and the working class 
movement for more than six decades. 
He was the father of Indian Com¬ 
munist movement and was an ardent 
scholar of Sanskrit and Vedas. 

Though the communists did not 
fare well on the electoral front, Mr 
Dange remained the undisputed 
leader of the Communist Party of 
India and the best known Indian left¬ 
ist the world over. 

Dikshit, Uma Shankar 

★ A veteran of the Congress move¬ 
ment, Mr Uma Shankar Dikshit died 
on May 30,1991 at the age of 90. 

He was born on January 12,1901 
at Ugoo in Unnao district of Uttar 
Pradesh. An active participant in the 
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freedom struggle, he was imprisoned 
four times by tne British. 

He held senior positions in the 
Central Council of Ministers and the 
Congress besides serving as the 
Governor of West Bengal and Kar¬ 
nataka. 

Besides politics, he was inter¬ 
ested in journalism and spiritual mat¬ 
ters. 

Gandhi, Rajiv 

One of the youngest to be elected 
head of the State worldwide, Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi was assassinated on 
May 21, 1991 in a bomb blast just 
before he was to address a election 
rally at Sriperumbudur, near Madras. 

A former pilot in the Indian Air¬ 
lines, Mr Gandhi was a late and reluc¬ 
tant political entrant. He was forced 
to join politics by Mrs Indira Gandhi 
after the death of Mr Sanjay Gandhi. 
He became the seventh Prime Mini¬ 
ster of India hours after the assassina¬ 
tion of Mrs Indira Gandhi on October 
31,1984. 

Born on August 20, 1944, Mr 
Gandhi was the eldest son of Mrs In¬ 
dira Gandhi and Mr Feroz Gandhi. 
His grandfather, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, was India's first premier. 

Mr Gandhi went to Doon School 
and Trinity College, England, and 
did a course in Mechanical engineer¬ 
ing. As a young man, he was not in¬ 
terested in politics as a career. 

He liked Western, Hindustani 
classical as well as modem music and 
was keenly interested in photog¬ 
raphy a«d amateur radio. His 
greatest passion, however, was 
flying. 

In 1968, he married Sonia Maino, 
the Italian student he had met at 
Cambridge, in Delhi. They had two 
children—a son, Rahul and daughter, 
Priyanka. 

Gorbachov, Mikhail S. 

Soviet President Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachov is the winner of the 1990 
Nobel Peace Prize for championing 
reform in Eastern Europe and help¬ 
ing end the cold war. 

He was bom on March 2,1931, at 
Privolnoe in Satavarpol region. He 
took a degree in law from Moscow 
State University. He joined the CPSU 
in 1952. On March 15, 1990 he took 
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over as the first executive President j 
of the Soviet Union. ! 

Greene, Graham 

★ Graham Greene, the story-teller | 
whose life and novels seemed to blur | 
the distinction between fiction and ■ 
reality, died on April 3,1991. | 

Through works like "Brighton j 
Rock", "The Third Man" and "The ; 
Power and the Glory", he won mil- I 
lions of readers with world-weary i 
but compassionate comments on the | 
underdog. 

Jain, Lakshmi C. 

He has become 27th Indian to win ^ 
the prestigious Ramon Magsaysay | 
award. The 1989 award for public | 
service has been awarded to him in ! 
recognition of his selfless commit- j 
ment to relieving India's poverty 
from the grass roots. 

Mr Jain was an active freedom 
fighter and participated in the Quit 
India Movement as well as post-par¬ 
tition work for the resettlement of 
refugees in and around Delhi. 

He studied economics at Har¬ 
vard, USA and has authored several 
papers on various economic themes 
and development programmes. 

Kasparov, Garry 

^ World Chess Champion, Garry 
Kasparov, retained his title for 
another three years with a 43-move 
draw in the 22nd game of his match 
with Soviet compatriot, Anatoly Kar¬ 
pov on December 27,1990. 

When Kasparov toppled Karpov 
in 1985, he became the youngest j 
champion in the history of the game 

Kasparov was born Garik 
Weinshtein on April 13,1963 in Baku. 
After his father died, his mother 
changed the family name to a Lus- | 
sifiea version of her maiden name, 
Kasparian, hoping to smooth the fu¬ 
ture of Garry, then aged 7. 

A child prodigy, he was at the age 
of 10 a candidate master of sports, 
one of the highest Soviet sporting 
honours. He became a chess 
grandmaster by the age of 17. 

Kolrala, Glrlja Prasad 

'k A fireband trade unionist, Girija 
Babu or GP as he is popularly called, | 
is the new Prime Minister of Nepal. 

He was born in Tedi in Saharsa 
district in Bihar in India where his 
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father was in exile. He left his studies 
without completing higher education 
and plunged into politics at an early 
age. He was the founder member of 
the Nepal Trade Union Congress and 
spearheaded the resistance against 
the Rana autocracy in Nepal. He 
played a key role in 1950-51 revolu¬ 
tion that overthrew the Rana regime 

The royal coup of I960 saw the 
end of the democracy and Mr Koirala 
was imprisoned. I le remained in jail 
for 13 years. 

Major, John 

John Major is the youngest and 
fastest rising British Prime Minister 
of the 20lh century. 

Son of a sometime circus per- 
I former and actor, he KTt school at six 
and worked as a labourer and spent 
eight months on welfare He started 
his successful banking career as a 
clerk, at the age of 18. Me climbed 
swiftly through Standard and 
Chartered Bank, where he was an ex¬ 
ecutive for 14 years before entering 
politics. 

Soft-spoken, bespectacled and 
often referred to as "Tne Cirey Man", 
I 47-year-old Mr Major epitomizes the 
I virtues of self-reliance and initiative 
preached by his predecessor, Mrs 
; Margaret Thatcher 

j Misra, Dr Vidya Niwas 

' He is the w'lnner of 1989 Moor- 
I tidevi award I!)r Misra is a well- 
I known scholar of Sanskrit and Hindi. 

He comes from Gorakhpur dis¬ 
trict in Uttar Pradesh. He completed 
his doctorate in Sanskrit from Al¬ 
lahabad University. I le has written 
extensively on linguistics, literature, 
poetry and creative prose. 

j Misra, Justice Ranganath 

k He IS the new Chief Justice of 
India. He succeeds Mr Sabyasachi 
Mukherji who died (ai Si'ptember 25, 
1990 

Mr justice Misra was born on 
November 25,1926.1 le enrolled him¬ 
self as an advocate on Sc*ptember 18, 
1950. He was appointed the per¬ 
manent judge of cVissa High Court 
on January 7, 1969. He was elevatcx.! 

! to the Supreme Court on March 15, 

I 1983. 

He has been an exponent of the 
legal aid movement and has strongly 
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advocated the setting up of Lok 
Adalats to reduce the burdens on 
courts. 

Nutan 

Nutan, the queen of emotions of 
the Hindi screen for over four 
decades, died on February 21,1991 at 
the age of 54. 

She was a very versatile actor. 
She sailed effortlessly through many 
roles ranging from the light frivolous I 
ones (Tere GJinr kc SntJinc) to the 
serious one {Bmidiut, Snudni^nr and 
Mam Tulsi Tore ki). She often 

carried the entire film on her 
shoulders as she did in Sarnsiunti 
Chancier Scenin and Sujnta 

Main Tulsi Tere Aan^^an ki marked j 
her comeback into films after a 
termporary lean period in mid¬ 
seventies. j 

Nutan was daughter ot famous ' 
former actress Shobna Samarth and 
sister of actress Tanuja 

Pandit, Mrs Vijay Lakshmi 

ik Mrs Vijay Lakshmi Pandit, a stor- , 
my petriM of the Indian freedom ; 
struggle who played a pivotal role in , 
the political scenario of India, for 
over six decades, died on December , 
1, 1990 at the age of 9(). 

She was born in 1900 to the 
veteran Congress leader Motilal 
Nehru. Slie had a chequered career— 
a freedom figliter, an ace dipknnat, a 
politician par excellence, a successful 
governor and an ardent social 
worker. 

Between 1947 and 1961 she em- j 
barked on a career as an ambassador I 
and later high commissioner in 
several countries. Between 1947 and 
1949 she served as the Indian ambas¬ 
sador in USSR. 

Mrs Pandit achieved internation¬ 
al fame and acclaim when she was 
elected president of the UN General 
Assembly in 1953-54. 

Pathak, Justice R.S. 

7^ Mr Justice R.S. Pathak, Chief Jus¬ 
tice of India, is the third Indian to be 
elected to the International Court of 
Justice which is the principal judicial 
organ of the UN. 

He was born on November 26, 
1924. He started his career in 1948 as 
an advocate in the Allahabad High 
Court. He became a judge gf the 
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Supreme Court on February 20,1978. 

Paz, Octavio 

★ He is the winner of the 1990 Nobel 
prize for literature. Bom in Mexico 
city on March 31, 1914, Mr Paz at¬ 
tended the National University of 
Mexico before going abroad as a 
diplomat. He used to write poetry 
and essays in his free time. 

He has described himself as a 
"disillusioned leftist". His early fas¬ 
cination with socialism faded after he 
became aware of restricted political 
and cultural freedom in the Soviet 
Union and Cuba. 

His best known book is "The 
Labyrinth of Solitude". Many of his 
critical works are, perhaps, too 
specialised to gain popularity out¬ 
side academic circles, but in his 
poetry he has managed to transcend 
all barriers. | 

Qurratul-Ain-Haider, Ms 

ik Noted Urdu writer, Ms Qurratul- | 
Ain-l laider was in the news for being j 
selected for the 25th Jnanpith award | 
for 1989 I he 63-year-old writer has ! 
been selected for her contribution to ! 
Indian literature during the years I 
1 ^) 69 - 83 . ! 

Ms Qurratul-Ain-Haider was 
born in Aligarh to a family of distin¬ 
guished writers from Bijnor. Both her 
father, Mr Sajjad 1 Liider Yaldram, 
and mother, Mrs Nazr Sajjad Haider, 
were noted Urdu writers. She has 
authored five novels, four novelettes 
and four collections of short stories. 
Her most well-known novel is An\;^ Kn 

I Dar^n. 

I Ramdas, Admiral Laxmlnarain 

! ^ He is the new Chief of Naval Staff. 

A specialist in communications, he 
has held a wide range of operational 
and staff appointments that eminent¬ 
ly qualify him for the new position. 

He was awarded the Vir Chakra 
for distinguished action by the 
frigate, Beas, under his command in 
the Bay of Bengal during the 1971 
Indo-Pak conflict. He was one otthe 
first batch of officers to pass out of the 
National Defence College. 

Rao, A. Nageswara 

^ Akkineni Nageswara Rao, the 
doyen of Telugu Cinema, is the win¬ 
ner of the 1990 Dada Saheb Phalke 
Award. He is the only one to win the 


award \vhile still playing a hero. Raj 
Kapoor and Asnok Kumar, both 
recent winners, had not played hero 
since 1970. 

The thespian made his debut 
with a bit role in Dharampatni. Before 
entering films he had played the 
female lead on stage. Four decades 
have passed since he became a hero 
but he still represents the wispy fig¬ 
ure young girls pine for in their 
dreams. 

Rodrigues, Gen S.F. 

7^ Gen S.F. Rodrigues, former GCXI- 
in-C, Western Command, is the new 
Chief of the Army Staff. He suc¬ 
ceeded Gen V.N. Sharma. 

Gen Rodrigues was bom on Sep¬ 
tember 19, 1933. He was commis¬ 
sioned into the Regiment of Artillery 
in December, 1952. 

He was awarded the Vishisht 
Seva Medal for distinguished service 
in 1972 and won the PVSM inl988. 

Schwarzkopf, General H. Norman 

-k The 56-year-old four star general 
of the US Army, Gen Schwarzkopf, 
was the leader of the Operation 
Desert Storm, launched by USA and 
its allies to liberate Kuwait from Iraq. 

At the age of 10 he had posed for 
a photograph as a grim-faced cadet, 
saying: "Someday, when I become a 
General, I want people to know that 
Pm serious". More recently, as direc¬ 
tor of military personnel for the US 
army in 1983, he foresaw the pos¬ 
sibility that the US might fight a war 
in the Gulf and designed a contingen¬ 
cy plan. Five days before Mr Saddam 
Hussein's invasion, he was mnning 
an exercise on the assumption that 
Iraq would mount an assault on 
Kuwait. 

His career has spanned two tours 
to Vietnam and the invasion of 
Grenada. In the Gulf war he was in¬ 
charge of the biggest operation since 
the second world war. He is seen as a 
thoughtful soldier with an immacu¬ 
late combat record who also had the 
diplomatic skills to hold together a 
coalition of 28 countries and 6,75,000 
troops. 

Sharif, Mohammad Nawaz 

k Mr Nawaz Sharif has been elected 
as the 11th Prime Minister of Pakis¬ 
tan. He is the leader of the Islamic 
Democratic Alliance. 
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He is a powerful industrialist I 
whose political life dates from the ! 
rule of the late dictator Zia-ul-l laq. 

A lawyer by training, he entereti i 
politics m 1981 when he was ap- ■ 
pointed finance minister in the Pun- 1 
jab provincial government, while : 
Pakistan was under martial law. He | 
ha.-> been described as dynamic and j 
shrewd. ' 

Mr Sharif and his family own the 
Ittefaq conglomerate, one of the 1 
largest in Pakistan, with interests in ! 
metal, sugar and textiles | 

Sastri, Mrs Ratan 

Mrs Ratan Shastri of Rajasthan I 
has been honoured with the 1989 j 
Jamnalal Bajaj award for upliftment ; 
and welfare of women and children. | 
She is a Gandhian freedom lighter. I 
She has set up Banasthai Vidyapeeth j 
for women and has been running 
programmes to bring out the best in 
the lady students, making them voca- I 
tionally and temperamentally j 
equipped to face the challenges of | 
modern life. | 

Seshan, T.N. | 

He has been appointed as the | 
Chief Flection Commissioner of 1 
India. Born in 1932, he belongs to the | 
1955 batch ot IAS officers and was ! 
attached to the Tamil Nadu Cadre. | 
During his career he has held impor- > 
tant positions, including that of | 
Cabinet Secretary, Defence Secretary 
and Hnvironment Secretary 

Tirath Ram 

7^ He has been awarded the 1990 
Jamnalal Bajaj award for constructive 
work. He is a veteran Gandhian 
leader and has dedicated last 60 years 
to the welfare of backward class 
people of} limachal Pradesh. 

PLACES 

Calcutta 

Calcutta celebrated its tercenten¬ 
ary on August 24, 1990. The tercen- 
tenarj bonanza was inaugurated by 
Chief Minister of West Bengal, Mr 
Jyoti Basu, on Independence Day, by 
unfurling the tricolour. Calcutta 
came to oe a settlement when on 
August 24, 1690 a British Merchant, 
Bob Chamok pitched his tent on the 
banks of the river Hooghly at Kaliknta 
village. The village, as he noted in his 
diary, was 'found in a deplorable 
condition'. 


However, there is a dispute be- | 
tween the historians over whether ; 
August 24,1690 could be accepted as i 
the day and year respectively when | 
Calcutta started its march. The Inde- | 
pendence day was selected to start | 
the celebrations to avoid any con- | 
troversy. I 

Deolali ! 

Ihe School of Artillery, Deolali, I 
celebrated its Golden jubilee on April j 
16,1991. I 

Surrounded by the barren splen- i 
dour of the Sahyadri range, Deolali is ' 
one of India's oldest cantonments. 
Situated at a height of 2000 feet on the I 
Deccan plateau, with quaint Vic- j 
torian bungalows, it accommodates ' 
the Artillery Centre and Records, an ! 
AIR OP squadron, 10 artillery units 
and the prestigious School of Artil- ; 
lery. 

The School of Artillery was 
shifted from Kukul (now in Pakistan) 
to Deolali in 1941. Considered to be 
one of the finest military institutes, it 
boasts of one officer of Colonel rank 
or above out of every five alumni. 

Germany 

On October 3, 1990 West and 
East Germanys slipped into history 
to emerge as a single nation after 45 
years ot division wrought by the 
Second World War. 

j In 1949 after it surrendered un¬ 
conditionally in the Second World 
War the allied powers failed to reach 
an agreement on the terms to be im¬ 
posed on Cjermany. Hence, separate 
action was taken by USSR on one 
hand and the western powers on the 
other. This resulted in the formation 
I of two German States—the Federal 
j Republic of Germany (W. Germany) 

I and German Democratic Republic (E. 
Germany). 

With nearly 80 million people, a 
formidable army and a potent exp(>rt 
driven economy, the united Germany 
is expected to play a dominant role in 
the world politics. The unification 
will increase its population by 27 per 
cent and its GPP by 24 per cent. 

Internally the merger will mean a 
heavy burden for the West German 
economy. Among other things. West 
Germany inherits a large East Ger- 
i man budget deficit and foreign cur¬ 
rency debt of $13 billion. It will cost $ 
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300 billion to $ 650 billion to bring 
East Germany to West Germany 
standards. 

Kuwait 

7^ Kuwait was m the news when 
Iraq invaded and captured the tiny 
country, on August 2, 1990, in a well- 
executed military action 

Iraq had been elemanding from 
Kuwait to write-off the (Gulf War) 
debts and to relinquish some of its oil 
rich territory. In fact the most impor¬ 
tant dispute was over the border 
which has been undemarcated since 
Kuwait won independence in 1961. 
The talk to solve the dispute failed on 
August 1 and Iraq invaded its tinv 
neighbour on August 2. Although 
Iraq had recognised Kuwait as an in¬ 
dependent country in 1963 it has al¬ 
ways regarded the present day 
i Kuwait as the product of a British 
I protectorate which dates from 1899. 

' For the past 21X) years Kuwait has 
' been ruled by the al-Sabah dynasty. 
After the massacre of the Iraqi royal 
family in 1958, the new ruler of Bagh¬ 
dad, Abdul Karim Qasim, responded 
, to emerging of an independent 
' Kuwait in 1961 by threatening a new 
. invasion of Kuwait. The support of 
‘ Britain, Iran and the Arab League 
I defused the crisis. 

i In the 19th century Kuwait 
I emerged as a staging post for goods 
! moving between the Indian Ocean 
I and Europe This led to increased 
inter-action with Ottoman Sultans. 
Grants of Ottoman titles, decorations, 
land and tax privileges enhanced the 
wealth of al-Sabah. Gradually 
Kuwait came to be referred as a part 
of Ottoman Iraq 

Kuwait is a small Arab State, 
j with an area of 17,656 sq km, on the 
I north western coast of the Persian 
I Gulf between Iraq and Saudi Arabia, 
j With per capita income of $13,890 it is 
1 one of the richest countries of the 
j world. It IS the world's fourth largest 
! producer of petroleum. 

I PROJECTS 
Britain no longer an island 

7^ Britain was united with the rest of 
the Europe 130 feet under the sea-bed 
of the English Channel after the gap 
between Britain and France bores of 
the Chunnel tunnel project was 
opened on I3ecember 1, 1990, to let 
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people through. Man was able to j 
walk from Britain to Europe for the ' 
first time since the ice age. ! 

The project consists of three 50 ' 
km holes running between Folkes- ! 
tone in Britain and Sangatee in ! 
France with one service tunnel and ! 
two larger running tunnels to accom¬ 
modate shuttle trains 

The service tunnel with 4.8 metre 
diameter was connected on [\vem- 
ber 1, "Hie two running tunnels 
with 7.h metre diann'ter are I'xpected 
to be connected in IWl suniiner | 

The project has been undertaken ' 
by ''Eurotunncr', a consortium of ! 
British and French companies. The i 
multi-billion project has already cost 
more than two billion pounds. The 
total cost is estimated at 7.6 billion 
pounds. 

The work is expected to be | 
finished by June 1993. In the first year | 
of operation the tunnel will help in | 
transportation of 29 million pas- | 
sengers and 16 million tonnes of 
freight.' 

Dhaullgariga hydro-electric 
project approved 

^ The Economic Affairs Committee 
of the Union Cabinet has cleared the j 
Rs 600-Lrore, 280 MW, Dhauliganga I 
hydroelectric project in Uttar | 
Pradesh. The entire project will be ! 
executed with indigenous resources I 
without any foreign tie-up. ! 

The project is located on | 
Dhauliganga river, which is a | 
tributary or Kali river. It envisages | 
construction of a 56-metre high rock- ! 
fill dam, a 5.8-km long headrace tun¬ 
nel and an underground power 
house to install four generating units 
of 70 MW each. The project has been 
conceived as a run of the river 
scheme and is expected to afford an 
annual energy generation of 1,134 
million units in a 90 per cent depend¬ 
able year. 

The project is scheduled to be 
commissioned in seven-and-a-half 
years. NHPC has allocated Rs 30 
crore for the project in the current 
year. This is the second project to be 
taken up for construction by NHPC 
in the Snarda basin in Uttar Pradesh. 
Work on the 120 MW Tanakpur 
project in this basin is in full swing 
ana the first unit of the project is ex- 


g erted to be commissioned by 
•ecember 1991. 

NHPC has also started work on 
the Ranjit project, which was sanc¬ 
tioned in 1990. W'ork on diversion 
tunnel and headrace tunnel is in 
progress. The project is scheduled for 
commissioning in five years. 

India’s first fly ash bricks project 

^ Work has begun on India 's first fly 
ash bricks project. To cost over Rs 
nine crore, it is expected to go on 
commercial production by December 
1992. 

The project is being built near the 
Bandel thermal power station as a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the West 
Bengal Small Industries Corporation. 

The project would effect savings 
for the State ekvtncity board, besides 
taking care of the environment prob¬ 
lem arising out of the disposal of 200 
million tonnes of fly ash. The bricks, 
priced at Rs 1,100 per 1,0(X), would be 
more economical than conventional 
bricks. 

Sanjay Vidyut Project becomes 
operational 

^ Asia's first fully underground 120 
megawatt Sanjay Vidyut (Hydel) 
Project has been commissioned. The 
project is IcKalcd near Bhaba Nagar 
in Kinnaur district of Himachal 
Pradesh. It harnesses the water of the 
Bhaba Khud, a tributary of Satluj 
river. The project costed Rs 167 crore. 

The prestigious project is a uni¬ 
que engineering feat in Asia. Even the 
switchboard, power house and 
penstocks are studded into the 
Himalayan mountain. 

The project is situated at an al¬ 
titude of 8000 feet. The temperature 
drops to minus 15"C during winters. 

Space biosphere project 

Tir Four men and four women rang¬ 
ing in the age from 30 to 66 have been 
selected to spend two years isolated 
in a prototype of a space colony. 

The environmental experiment, 
sponsored by a private firm. Space 
Biospheres Ventures, will require the 
eight to live inside biosphere-2, a 3- 
acre geodesic frame of glass and steel 
that is hermetically sealed from the 
environment of earth except for the 
light and energy. The experiment 
began on December 5,1990. 
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The eight will have to get their 
food and water from inside the self- 
contained structure. Electricity and 
information will be provided and 
only information will be allowed to 
flow out. 

Kandla-Bathinda oil pipeline 
okayed 

7k The government has approved 
the proposal of Indian Oil Corpora¬ 
tion (ICt) for laying a 1330 km-long 
petroleum products pipeline be¬ 
tween Kandla in Gujarat and Bathin- 
da in Punjab. 

The proposed pipeline would 
enable uninterrupted supply of 
petroleum products to the north-west 
and Koyali-Kandla-Okha regions. 

The project will be completed by 
May 1993 and is estimated to cost Rs 
917.55 crore. It will benefit the States 
of Jammu & Kashmir, Punjab, 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Rajas¬ 
than, Western UP and New Delhi. 

SPACE RESEARCH 
Pioneer-ll flies beyond solar 
system 

^ Nearly 4.8 billion km from home, 
Pioneer-Il flew beyond the reaches of 
the solar system on February 23, 
1990, moving deeper into space to 
collect more information for scien¬ 
tists. 

Pioneer-II, launched in 1973, 
provided scientists with their closest 
view of Jupiter in 1974 and took the 
first close-up pictures of Saturn in 
1979. It will, probably, continue to 
return good data for about three 
more years. After that it will be dif¬ 
ficult to operate the craft's radio 
transmitter and scientific instru¬ 
ments at the same time. Technical ad¬ 
justments may extend Pioneer's life 
through 1995. 

Discovery launches Hubble 
telescope 

A The US space shuttle Dtscoven/ 
blasted-off from Cape Canaveral on 
April 24,1990 with tne revolutionary 
Hubble space telescope. On April 26 
the telescope was treed from the 
space shuttle and it drifted off on its 
15-year search for new worlds. The 
telescope is orbiting earth every 97.3 
minutes at an altitude of 611 km. The 
launch was delayed by seven years. 

From its 600 km high perch,, the 
Hubble will be free of atmospheric 
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distortions and therefore able to 
detect light of all wave-lengths, in¬ 
cluding ultra-violet. It will be able to 
have a look at objects 50 times fainter 
and with 10 times greater clarity than i 
the best observatory on earth. i 

The telescope has been named | 
after Edwin P. Hubble who gave the | 
theory that the universe had been | 
created 15 billion years ago by a ter- j 
rific expUision known as the big bang ' 
and that the universe is constantly [ 
expanding j 

Hubble is in trouble: A serious | 
focusing flaw had been found in mir- ; 
rors aboard the 1 lubble Space Tele- | 
scope and the instrument cannot ; 
work as planned, without a repair I 
mission. 

Telescope engineers said that one 
of the two mirrors used to focus light 
was distorted and the problem can¬ 
not be corrected through instructions 
sent from the ground. The problem is 
attributed to a flaw that occurred 
when either the primary or the secon¬ 
dary mirrors inside d^e $1.5 billion 
telescope were being made. 
Observatory in Space 
ik On April 6,1S^)1 the space shuttle 
Atlantis smoothly sailed into the 
space as its five astronauts prepared 
for the deployment of a 17-tonne 
space observatory and the first US 
spacewalk since 1^85. 

On April 8, IWl the crew 
deployed the massive space obser¬ 
vatory that could give clues to the 
origins of the universe. The 17-tonne 
Gamma ray observatory is the largest 
science satellite to be put in space by 
a US space shuttle. 

The $617 million observatory 
will have solar panels stietched 6.5 
metres across when fully deployed. It 
will orbit 460 km abewe earth for at 
least two years looking for sources of 
ultra high-frequency radio waves 
called Gamma Rays. 

Gamma Rays, which are not 
detectable from the earth's surface 
and are not visible to the human eye, 
are thought to hold the secret about 
the origin of the universe and the for¬ 
mation of heavy metal elements. 
Magellan near Venus 
7ir Magellan, a robot spacecraft 
armed with a sophisticated radar, is 
ready to rendezvous with Venus and 
begin an eight-month exploration 


and mapping of the earth's nearest j 
neighbour. ' 

The craft approached Venus at j 
39,580 kmph. The rocket firing on ! 
August 10, 1990 slowed Magellan to | 
29,^10 kmph enough to put it into the i 
planet's orbital grasp. ' 

Magellan will use a powerful | 
radar system to penetrate the dense | 
clouds above Venus and gather im- i 
ages for a detailed map of the baked j 
surface of the torrid planet. j 

Magellan was carried into space j 
by the space shuttle Atlantis and j 
released into earth orbit on May 4, 
1989. An upper stage rocket engine | 
was fired to send Magellan streaking ' 
out of earth orbit toward Venus. ; 
During its 15-month voyage, the I 
1 spacecraft looped the sun, passed 
: earth's orbit once and then, sped 
j towards its august meeting with 
j Venus 

I INSAT-1D launched 

: 7V On |une 12, 1990 India's com- 
; munication satellite, INSAT-1 D, was 
I successfully launched aboard US 
I rocket Delta. It reached its final park- 
' ing slot at 83 ' East longitude on june 
! 22, 1990. INSAT-ID is a multi-pur- 
I pose operational satellite similar to 
i INSAT-IB and INSAT-IC, which are 
; already in orbit. It is intended to 
replace INSAT-lB, which is coming 
I to the end of its life 

The Indian National Satellite 
(INSAT) system is a joint venture of 
the Department of Space, Depart- | 
ment of Telecommunications, the In- i 
dian Meteorological Department, Ail I 
India Radio ancl DoonUirsluvi. It has j 
been built by Ford Aerospace Com- | 
munication Corporation, USA. 

INSAT-1 D is the fourth and last i 
of the foreign built INSAT-1 satellites I 
and is different from its three sister | 
satellites in that it has a larger battery | 
capacity and a bigger propellant | 
tank. 

The payload consists of an asym¬ 
metrical solar array of five panels of 
roughly 11.5 sq metre proviaing 1,200 
watts power at the beginning, falling 
to 930 watts at the end of the 
satellite's seven-year life. 

The payload consists of 12 na¬ 
tional coverage telecommunication 
! transponders of 36 Mega 1 lertz band 
j width each, two high-power national 
I coverage TV broadcast transponders 
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Operating in 5585 MHZ frequency, 
each capable of handling one direct 
broadcast TV channel, and several 
low-level carriers for radio program¬ 
mes. 

These transponders also support 
the dissemination of certain disaster 
warning messages, standard tune 
and frequency signals, meteorologi¬ 
cal data news and facsimile dissemi¬ 
nation. 

The VHRR instrument provides 
meteorological Earth imaging in the 
visible and infra-red band channels 
with half-hourly full Earth coverage 
and sector scan capability. 

Satellite to ‘see’ space launched 

The National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) of the 
United States has launched a scien¬ 
tific research satellite that will permit 
scientists to study the invisible mag¬ 
netic and electrical fields above 
earth's atmosphere by "painting" 
them with colourful chemicals. 

The combined release and radia¬ 
tion effects satellite was launched on 
July 25,1990 on board an unmanned 
Atlas rocket 

A joint project of NASA and the 
US air force, the satellite is to test the 
eftecl lil space radiation on advanced 
electronic components in addition to 
releasing its cargo of colourful chemi¬ 
cals. 

Ulysses launched into the 
unknown 

?‘c On October 6, 1990 a new voyage 
into the unknown of the deep space 
began, when Ulysses scientific 
spacecraft was launched aloft the US 
space shuttle, L^iscovcrxf. 

Ulysses is a trail-blazing mission 
because it will be the first time that a 
spacecraft will travel the polar 
regions of the sun, away from the 
usual ecliptic plane. Tnis unique 
trajectory will take Mie spacecraft into 
j the unchartered third dimension of 
j the heliosphere. 

To achieve the necessary orbit, 
Ulysses is now flying towards Jupiter 
so that it can use the gravitational 
field of that planet to give it the neces¬ 
sary bc^ost to be able to fly over the 
poles of the sun. Thus, throughout its 
five-year mission, Ulysses will look 
into previously unexplored regions 
of the uninhabited world beyond the 
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sun. 

Although much progress has ! 
been made in our attempts to under- ' 
stand the sun's environment and its 
influence on the earth, measurements 
from space have so far been limik'd 
because spacecraft have been con¬ 
fined to the ecliptic plane. 

Consequently, scientists have 
been able to sample only conditions 
corresponding to a very small slice of 
solar latitude. (The sun's spin axis is 
tilted at seven degrees to tne ecliptic 
and so the earth never manages to get ! 
above or below the sun's equator by 
more than seven degrees of solar | 
latitude, in the course ot a year). i 

SUMMIT I 

World summit on children ! 

On September 29-30, 1990 I 

UNICFl', the United Nations j 
Children's Education Fund, or- j 
ganised a world summit at the UN . 
headquarters to attract the attention I 
of world's leaders on the problems of 
children. Heads of State of 60 
countries participated. The aim of the 
summit was to discuss ways of im¬ 
proving the lot of millions of children 
whose lives arc threatened by pover¬ 
ty, disease or malnutrition. 

The leaders were urged' to set 
goals for immunising 80 per cent of 
all children, reducing the number of 
children who die, before age five, by 
one-third and for providing safe 
drinking water for every child. 

MISCELLANY 

Population of aged on the rise 

The population of the aged is on 
the increase the world over as never 
before and holds serious social and 
economic implications. 

Population aging will be one of 
the major issues in the world in the 
coming decades in the context of ur¬ 
banisation and industrialisation. 

The U.N. has projected that the 
proportion of elderly (65 years and 
above) persons in the world popula¬ 
tion will increase from 5.9 per cent in 
1980 to 9.7 per cent in 2025 A.D. (from 
4.4 per cent in 1980 to 10 per cent in 
2025 A.D. in the Asian region). 

Significantly, in many countries 
the absolute number of the elderly is 
growing rapidly and aged workers 
are concentrated in agriculture and 
wholesale/retail business. 


In view of the expected relative 
decline of those industries in future, 
it will be necessary to explore the pos- 
sibilily of job opportunities for those 
currently self-employed, in order to 
cope with the increasing demand for 
work for the elderly. 

The rapid change in the popula¬ 
tion age structure will inevitably af¬ 
fect the social structure and economic 
activity and may adversely affect the 
development and prosperity of a 
country unless appropriate policies 
have been formulated and imple¬ 
mented early. 

The process will involve social 
and economic adjustments that will 
be extremely complex for the govern¬ 
ment, the private sector and in¬ 
dividual persons to cope with 
adequately 

India's forest cover loss 
'alarming' 

India's environmental stability is 
at stake as the country's forest cover 
is diminishing at an alarming rate of 
I 47,500 hectares per annum, says a 
I report of the Forest Survey of India 
(FSI) titled "State of Forest Report— 
1989". 

With only 11.51 per cent of the 
country's total geographical area 
having adequate forest cover as 
against the stipulated 33 per cent, the 
situation is almost reaching crisis 
proportions. 

The average growing stock of 
wood too is only about 65 cubic 
metres per hectare which compares 
poorly with the world standards of 
110 cubic metres per hectare. 

The country has only 64.01 mil¬ 
lion hectares of actual forest cover as 
against the recorded 75.1 million hec¬ 
tares and out of this only 37.85 mil¬ 
lion hectares have over 40 per cent 
crown density forest area. 

Moreover, the average produc¬ 
tivity of Indian forest is just 0.5 cubic 
metres per hectare which is way be¬ 
hind the world average of 2.1 cubic 
metres. 

The 16.456 sq km increase in 
dense forest cover as a result of 
Government's conservation efforts, 
was offset by the decrease of open 
forests by over 19,714 sq km. 

Barring the north-eastern hill 
States, Goa and the Union Territories 
of Andaman and Nicobar and Dadra 
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and Nagar Haveli, all other States 
have less than the stipulated forest 
cover. 

The situation is worse in Gujarat, 
Haryana, Punjab, Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir, Rajasthan, West Bengal and the 
Union Territories of Chandigarh, 
Delhi and Daman and Diu where the 
forest cover is less than 10 per cent of 
the area. 

Only Sikkim, Manipur, 
Mizoram, Nagaland, Meghalaya, 
Arunachal Pradesh and Andaman 
and Nicobar islands are self-suffi¬ 
cient in forest resources vis-a-vis the 
human consumption of its products. 

Madhya Pradesh, with 20.81 per 
cent geographical area under forest 
cover, has one-fifth of the country's 
64.01 million hectares of forest land. 

Census—1991 

Tif In the first week of April 1990 
work began on what has been 
described as the 'greatest administra¬ 
tive exercise in the world'—the con¬ 
duct of the Indian Census, 1991. 

The gigantic task of visiting 
every household, however humble, 
conducting a headcount and collect¬ 
ing essential demographic and socio¬ 
economic data on the population of a 
country as big as India, is mindbog- 
gling. 

Over 15 lakh persons, including 
12 lakh enumerators, were involved 
in the actual job of visiting the houses 
and filling the qucstionaircs under 
such heads as gender, age, education 
and employment status of every in¬ 
dividual, from the new borns to the 
oldest citizen of the country. 

Overseeing this mammoth work 
was the office of the Registrar- 
General and Census Commissioner 
of India, located in New Delhi. 

The history of the census in India 
dates back to 1872 when the British 
conducted census operations in some 
parts of the country. However, these 
were non-synchronous in nature, as 
collection of data was not uniform 
and was spread over a period of 
many years. 

Since independence, census 
operations have teen regularised and 
refined with a shift in focus from 
mere collection of demographic data 
to include socio-economic variables 
as well. 
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TOPICAL ESSAY 


Politics and Politicians 


T he great philosopher Aristotle 1 
stated the bare truth when he said ! 
centuries ago that man is '"a political | 
animar'. 1 le and his equally famous I 
disciple IMato strongly denounced j 
politics, nato went so far as to say: j 
''O, men of Athens, if 1 were engaged | 
m politics, 1 would have perished | 
long ago and done no good either to 
you or to myself/' Since then, how¬ 
ever, politics has pervaded every 
sphere of life, and the number of | 
politicians has grown beyond 
measure. There is politics 
everywhere, in Government general¬ 
ly, in the administration, in schools, 
colleges, universities, art, literature, 
and even m sports and games In fact, 
there is hardly any sphere of life and 
activity, male or female, which is free 
from politics and the insidious in- I 
tluences of the fast-growing tribe of j 
politicians of various hues and j 
types—sincere ones (their number is 
indeed small), insincere ones and 
downright hypocrites (their tribe is 
fast growing), and others who fall 
mid-way and share the traits of both j 
the good and the bad. Of course it | 
would be unfair to paint them all 
with the same bRish. 

The lament of Aristotle and Plato 
has become pointless in modern 
society, despite the advance of 
civilisation and the remarkable 
progress of education and general en¬ 
lightenment. Politics and politicians 
have not only grown amazingly but 
have also prospered without let or 
hindrance. This may indeed be 
described as the age of politics; 
politicians are supreme everywhere. 
The gates of politics are wide open; 
anyone (preferably pet^ple with some 
means and a mastery of rhetoric but 
there is no bar on others who can, and 
do, acquire wealth as the years pass) 
can join the vast society of politicians. 


learn their devious ways, especially 
their oratory, deceitful tactics and 
hypocrisy—and thus become 
prosperous. Politics and hypocrisy 
have become inalienable from lies, 
change of colour like the chameleon, 
and shift of loyalties to people who 
can pay them best. Consequently, 
politics has also become synonymous 
with endless graft and deep-rooted 
corruption. 

Jawaharlal Nehru wrote in his 
famous book "Glimpses of World 
History": "Politicians usually hide 
their real reasons and talk pompous¬ 
ly of religion and justice and truth 
and the like. And still the great 
majority of people are taken in by the 
soft talk of politicians." Again, in a 
letter to Mahatma Gandhi, Nehru 
wrote: "Ordinary politicians have no 
principles to stand by and their work | 
IS governed by day-to-day oppor- ! 
tunism." He also knew that | 
politicians cannot build India and 
held the view that in a perfect society 
politicians would fade away. A per¬ 
fect society exists nowhere on earth, 
and it is no wonder that both 
politics and politicians continue to | 
flourish despite all their flaws and 
foibles. 

While it is true that politicians 
manage to prosper and many of them 
have become prosperous almost 
overnight through their tact, 
manoeuvres, deceit, and flatter) of 
those in power and exploitation of 
those who are weak and helpless, it is 
also true that they have lost 
credibility. No longer do the mas¬ 
ses—at any rate, the majority of them 
who have become politically aware, 
thanks to the "education" by the 
politicians themselves—take poli¬ 
ticians at their word. Even in India, 
where about 65 per cent people are 
illiterate, the people no longer believe 


in pK^liticians' promises. During the 
1982 elections a common comment 
by the average voter in the rural areas 
was that these politicians make tall, 
i high-sounding promises but never 
! fulfil them. They come to the people 
only at election time, and during the 
intervening period they are too busy 
; feathering their own nests to bother 
1 about the plight of the people. 

As for corruption and betrayal of 
public and even national interests by 
politicians, there seems to be no end. 
In this connection, one may recall the 
statement made by Mrs Gandhi m 
December, 1979, when she was out of 
power and virtually in the wilder¬ 
ness, though she was back in power 
in January, 1980 She disclosed that 
she had information from Dr Henry 
Kissinger, the U S. diplomat to the 
effect that there was a C.I A. 
(Criminal Investigating Agency of 
the U S.A.) agent in her Union 
Cabinet. It is a sign of the times that 
the C.I A and the K.G B. (the Soviet 
secret police agency) have planted 
agents at all levels, including the 
highest, in the power system of al¬ 
most every country. In fact it is no 
longer a secret that hardly any State is 
free from secret agents of foreign 
powers and consequently, it is dif¬ 
ficult to keep anything secret. Is it not 
clear that politicians even those in the 
highest positions can be bought (of 
course, their price is quite high) and 
that betrayal of national interests is 
no longer uncommon. How else 
could there be C.I.A. or K.G.B. in¬ 
formants even in the Union Cabinet 
in the Indian capital? 

As for political morality and the 
standards of conduct among 
politicians, the less said the better. 
The loud professions and promises of 
politicians of all ranks are a mockery 
of the system they represent. Each 
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dcction brings out d h>ng story of 
money changing hands, of loyalties , 
being bought and sold like com- ! 
modilies in the open market, of i 
betrayal of principles fi>r personal 
gains, of going back on commitments 
almost by sunset the same day, and ot 
crossing over and switching from one i 
party to another, depending upon the i 
weighlage each commands and the ! 
prospects of power and privilege 
each holds. Many politicians cry from i 
the house-tops that they would fight i 
authoritarianism throughout their I 
life and yet they have no ht'sitation in ' 
switching support and selling their | 
vote in the legislature to the highest 1 
bidder. 

1 

It IS even, true to say that, despite i 
the progress of science and of the I 
process of enlightenment, ours is not ! 
a critical age, nor the age of reason | 
and rationality. Rather, it is the age of I 
cheap politics, of partisanship, ! 
nepotism and selfishness of the i 
highest degree, hor most of the evils i 
in the social system the responsibility : 
is that of the politicians. When they | 
lower the standards of conduct, their ; 
example proves infectious, and the i 
fall out of dishonest practices is ’ 
widespread and of course highly dis¬ 
tressing. ! 

It IS futile to talk of principles and | 
ideologies in such a dismal context. | 
Ideologies are thrown to the winds at | 
the slightest pressure or temptation. | 
In fact, the very words ''ideology" ; 
and "principles" have become totally i 
irrelevant in politics and among j 
politicians. Alterations and adjust- i 
ments seem to become necessary | 
whenever the needs of power poli tics I 
dictate such adaptation. Almost 
every issue has become political or is 
tainted with politics of some sort. In 
our schools, colleges and universities 
there is politics almost everywhere. 
Admissions, studies, appointments 
of lecturers, selection of examiners 
and paper-setters, manipulation of 
examination results are all dictated 
by political considerations. Merit 
counts for little; expediency, which is 
just another name for subtle politics, 
governs most aspects of education. 
This is indeed a pity because there 


should be no politics at all in the 
sphere of education, especially in the 
temples of learning. 

I’ohticians often take refuge be¬ 
hind the easy shelter of flexibility. 
There should be no rigidity, they 
argue. Ideals, they think, are not and 
must not be, absolute. The need for 
change is emphasised, not in the 
public interest but in their own. 
I\^liticians readily quote the scrip¬ 
tures, and our religious books, the 
Rnnun/nim, the Malmbluirntii, the Gita 
and even the Koran and the Bible, in | 
defence of their actions. One may i 
cheat, swindle, exploit, suppress, op- i 
press, reach disgraceful compromises 
on basic principles, discard old 
friendships and form new ones to 
meet immc\iiate needs. All this is per¬ 
missible in politics and among 
politicians. 

People may ask why it is not pos¬ 
sible for the country to keep fake j 
academics and fake experts away | 
from our universities and colleges. | 
Unfortunately, and this is a well- 
known fact, many politicians insist 
on becoming members of decision¬ 
making bodies of academic institu¬ 
tions merely to promote their own 
interests, exercise patronage and in¬ 
troduce politics there Unless the 
temples of learning are freed from 
politics and politicians (as is ensured 
m the West), they can never perform 
their true function of spreading 
knowledge. Tragically enough, 
politics also enters our Sahitya 
Academies and many of our awards 
and first prizes arc given on ex¬ 
traneous considerations. Merit and 
talent are ignored in the process. 
Only men like the late Dr Radhak- 
rishnan and Pandit Nehru can be 
described as "men of letters". But 
they never interfered with the 
functiomg of cultural and literary or¬ 
ganisations. Those who interfere in 
their working in modern times arc 
men of straw, and they act with self¬ 
ish motives. Most of them are bliss¬ 
fully unaware of literature and the 
arts. 


Politicians do not allow a free 
hand to highly qualified people and 
experts in decision-making; they 
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tend to dominate every sphere of life 
even while neglecting their own 
duties as servants of the people. Our 
politicians are anything but men of 
character. In fact, it is of the utmost 
importance that legislators should 
have an unimpeachable character 
and hold a shining example to all 
others to emulate. This is precisely 
where our politicians are found sadly 
wanting. How can they serve as shin¬ 
ing examples for others when they 
themselves are corrupt and selfish 
and constantly seek to promote their 
own interests or the interests of their 
own families? 

Politics is the art and science of 
I government. Politicians, by and 
I large, know little of it. They do noth¬ 
ing, but they appear to do every¬ 
thing—Jacks of all trades. Worse, 
they remain in public life endlessly 
j and never seem to retire until they are 
called to heaven or hell, as the case 
may be. Their conscience never 
seems to prick them. And it is not 
Indian politicians alone who are 
notoiious. In many other countries 
too they play a dubious role. Nikita 
Khrushchev, the well-known Russian 
Prime Minister and Communist 
Party leader, once said: "Politicians 
are the same all over. They promise to 
build a bridge even where there is no 
river." A liuropean commentator was 
also right when he said: "To be a 
chemist you must study chemistry, to 
be a lawyer or a physician you must 
study law or medicine, but to be a 
politician you need only to study 
your own interests." Since we know 
what politics and politicians are, the 
best thing we can do is to keep miles 
away from both. 

The vice of our leading par¬ 
ties in this country is that they 
do not plant themselves on the 
deep and necessary grounds to 
which they are respectively en¬ 
titled, but lash themselves to 
fury in the carrying of some 
local and momentary measure, 
nowise useful to the country. 

— Emerson, Essays. 
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DEBATE; DISCUSSION 


More Freedom for Teenagers? 


Di^^contcntniciit anwni^ the i/oiitli is 
n uvrliiwidc phenomenon. Thei/ rebel 
ni^ninst the restrictions miposeil on them 
by the elders; they find these chmiis soul- 
killin;,^. rhei/ wnnt more fieedom in 
every nrenn of (Ulivily Hnf is more 
freedom for fhem advisnble in the inter¬ 
est of society and the countn/? The 
proposition Un ifi^uission'is "the 
teeinii^ei'^ ^}n)ulil be ;^iven more 
fieedom " 

Mr A Sir, we hdve all noticed 

that the youth of Unlay feel unhap¬ 
py, angry and frustrated. For the 
various problems Ihi'y have to face 
in lite they blame the elders who en- 
forci*, or at any rate try to enforce, 
discipline under cover of which 
they deny manv freedoms and op¬ 
portunities to the young people. 

The teenagers feel that their per¬ 
sonality and their hidden talents 
l annot dev'elop as long as they are 
not allowed more freedom of 
thought and action. It is the resul¬ 
tant suppression of the teenagers 
processes ol thcnight, and of tlioir 
plans lor action, that hold up the 
society's progress and account for 
the various movements launched 
by the youngsters as a mark of 
protest against the existing social 
and political order. There is, for in¬ 
stance, the emergence of militant 
students' movements, the hippy 
sub-culture (it has lately yielded 
place to other trends that are less 
distinctive and less objectionable). 
Many governments have tumbled, 
'many stalwarts have fallen, many 
virtues are jeered at and social and 
moral values thrown on the dust 
heap, to register the young ones' 
protest against the parental chains 
that bind them and that do not 
allow them to act as they please, to 
go where they please and adopt or 
discard such things as they hke or 
do not like. In fact, countless 
teenagers feel convinced that unless 
they get more freedom, their 
country will remain in shackles— 


backward, stationary and unable to 
march with the times. The teenagers 
in schools and in the early years of 
college careers go on strike, stage 
demonstrations, beat up their 
teachers, insult the elders, defy 
them and raise the flag of revolt 
against the social order whenever 
they find there is provocation 
enough for such mam testa tuM^s of 
resentment. We should remember 
that this IS the age of democracy in 
which social and political aware- 
nes.^ starts at a young age That is 
why the minimum voting age was 
lowered Irom 21 to 18 a couple of 
years ago. I his reduction implies 
that the rights of teenagers (after all, 
young people, boys and girls of 18 
to 20 or 21 are mostly in the 
c.Uegory of teenagers who, if they 
act in concert, can bring about a 
revolution, or at any rate, fun 
damental changes even without 
turning violent. What they demand 
IS more liberty of action and less of 
constraints. I hey want to get out of 
the cramps and chains that bind 
them and that compel them to sup¬ 
press their instincts and aspirations. 

I low can a flower bloom if its stem 
IS tied w'lth a string or kept twisted 
in an effort to keep it in place? The 
teenagers rightly feel that if only 
they are givt*n more freedom, they 
would be able to rectify the glaring 
errors the elders have committed 
and that are responsible for much of 
the distress and bungling in the 
management of national, regional 
and local affairs. I feel there is a 
very strong case for granting more 
freedom to the teenagers. The 
nation's interest demands it. Lrt us 
give them a chance to mend matters. 


MrB My predecessor, Mr 
A, may have the satisfaction that he 
has put forth the case of the 
youngsters fairly well, but he has 
not taken into account some basic 
factors which teenagers and their 
spokesmen generally tend to ignore. 


Whatever restrictions and curbs the 
elders impose on the teenagers are 
designed to promote the interests of 
the entire younger generation and 
ensure discipline without which 
there wniuld be utter confusion and 
chaos. In this connection, I would 
like to quote the Constitution of 
India which, while granting a long, 
impressive series of rights to every 
citi/en, also provides for certain 
restrictions on the exercise of these 
rights in the inteiesl of society itself. 
In fact, every right recognised by 
the Constitution carries a cor¬ 
responding obligation. Thi::. means 
that while claiming a right and a 
privilege, wc must fully recognise 
the ecjual right of others to exercise 
that right and privilege. Most elders 
agree that even as things are, the 
teenagers of today have too much 
freedom of action; they behave in 
an irresponsible manner; they assert 
that it is their fundamental right to 
go where they please, to return 
home when they please (even late at 
night) and associate with anyone 
they please and thus feel free like 
birds. It IS the excessive freedom 
and Ihe lack ot discipline that have 
spoiled the teenagers, encouraged 
»he spirit of defiance of the elders 
who are regarded by youngsters as 
too old, fatigued and obsolete 
hgures who are not in touch with 
the latest trends in the world. Al¬ 
though the views of the elders arc 
based on wisdom and long ex¬ 
perience, the teenagers feel they 
have no business to order them in 
an arbitrary manner. In this stand 
the teenagers are of course wrong. 
The irony of our existence is that the 
young ones refuse to learn anything 
from those who have passed 
through the stages through which 
they are now passing. They commit 
the same blunders and indulge in 
the same excesses and wrongs in 
which the elders indulged decades 
ago. While the elders insist that the 
teenagers must study hard for their 
examinations and not indulge in fol- 
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lies and frivolities, the teenagers are 
adamant that this is the time to play 
and enjoy themselves; after all, sus¬ 
tained and senous study brings lit¬ 
tle reward (so they think). Look at 
the mounting figures of the un¬ 
employed. If even after obtaining a 
degree, the young people have to 
run from pillar to post to get a job, 
what is the use of such devotion to 
studies at the cost of fun and 
frolics? The elders' stand is that 
everything has its time and place. If 
we ignore studies, miss classes and 
depend upon short cuts, copying in 
examinations and other unfair prac¬ 
tices, stHiner or later the consequen¬ 
ces would begin to tell upon the 
younger generation. The harsh 
reality that it is hard work at this 
young age that brings dividends 
later is not being realised by the 
teenagers. This is not the case in 
India alone Kut almost all over the 
world, even in the so-called ad¬ 
vanced countries. Just see what the 
excessive freedom given to the 
teenagers in the USA has brought to 
American society—immorality, in¬ 
discipline, unsocial behaviour, 
destruction of social and moral 
values, in short near-total ruin of 
character. Would the Indian people 
like to imitate the Americans and 
other Westerns in the name of more 
freedom of the teenagers? 

MrC Sir, my predecessor, 

Mr B, has given an extreme example 
of the Americans. Let us confine 
ourselves to the surroundings and 
conditions in India in which we 
have to live and survive. 1 would 
like to supplement the arguments 
put forward by my colleague, Mr 
A, and stress the urgency of grant¬ 
ing more freedom, more rights, 
more options and more oppor¬ 
tunities of making choices as be¬ 
tween different courses of action, 
between various types of careers, 
the various modes of dress and, 
what is no less important, in exercis¬ 
ing various options in making 
careers. We often find that the 
elders dictate the course of action, 
the line in career building, etc. Such 
dictation is strongly resented by the 
teenagers. Why should there be so 
much insistence on rigid rules, total 


I obtHJience, total discipline and un- 
j questioning compliance with orders 
I and instructions as if the 
i youngsters' wishes, personal in- 
! clinations and aptitudes matter lit- 
1 tie. I may also point out that when 
our parents and other elders were 
themselves young, they too were ac¬ 
cused of disobedience and indis¬ 
cipline by their elders. Every age 
and every stage in life has its 
problems, attitudes and postures. 
People of the older generation must 
adjust and adapt themselves to the 
needs and aspirations of the 
teenagers instead of directing the 
latter to follow the paths of what 
they regard as wisdom and the 
right course of action. Conceptions 
of various aspects of life differ from 
time to time and from age to age. 
The pity is that the elders' attitudes 
are too rigid, totally uncompromis- 
j ing and wholly incompatible with 
I those of the young. So it is generally 
the generation gap that creates 
much of the trouble and discord. 
Young men, it is said, soon give and 
soon forget affronts, while old age is 
slow in both. Teenagers are fitter, 
the great poet Bacon said, to invent 
than to judge, fitter for execution 
than for counsel and fitter for new 
projects than for settled business. 
Thus teenagers are goc^d at inven¬ 
tions while the elders are good for 
going on old grooves and persisting 
with established business. Again, 
the elders specialise in giving ad¬ 
vice and counsel while the 
teenagers demand opportunities for 
execution and freedom to opt for 
new things and new courses of ac¬ 
tion It is the new things that hold 
out bright prospects for them rather 
than old worn-out devices that have 
lost all charm because of the 
familiarity and overuse. In youth 
wc learn, in age we understand; 
that is the law of nature as it were; 
so why not let the teenagers learn 
even by committing mistakes? 

There would be time enough, with 
the passage of years, to understand 
things and grasp their rights and 
wrongs. It is said teenagers commit 
too many follies; let them do what 
they please, for it is the joy and 
psychological consolation of 
making decisions themselves 


DEBAff; p/SC(ySS/0^ 

without being ordered about to do 
this and that proves heartening. The 
young have the requisite initiative 
and the spirit of enterprise. The 
elders are a picture of care, caution 
and total lack of adventure. Where 
there is no spirit of adventure there 
is little to be gained. Nothing ven¬ 
ture, nothing have. The elders insist 
on dull uniformity, the young right¬ 
ly seek change and variety that is 
the spice of life. I am also reminded 
of what a poet said: "Youth, youth, 
how buoyant are thy hopes, they 
lurn like marigolds towards the 
sunny side of things". If the elders 
have their way, the sunny side 
! would be ignored and soon forgot- 
I ten, wi'iile the pessimistic aspect 
I would be played up all the time, 
i The teenagers would like to have 
I fun, it is true, but is that necessarily 
! bad, and are extreme sobriety and 
1 pessimism always good. 

While I concecie the 
I point that the teenagers' preference 
! for freedom of thought and action 
' contributes to the happiness and 
glamour in life, 1 must sound a note 
of caution. As my friend, Mr B, 
pointed out, excess of freedom is 
bad; in fact excess of every good 
thing is bad. So it is wrong on the 
part of the teenagers to insist on 
having the fullest freedom in every 
aspect of life. Ereedom must be 
mixed with a sense of preiportion, a 
sense of moderation and of propor¬ 
tion, otherwise it begins to recoil. 

When liberty is abused and there is 
complete freedom without restraint, 
there is bound to be a mess of every¬ 
thing, a hotch-potch instead of 
clarity. If a teenager claims the right 
to be as free as nature made him or 
her, what sort of world would we 
have? It would be lopsided and 
may even be inequitable and ab¬ 
surd, with freedom without respon¬ 
sibility written all over. Is it not a 
fact that the teenagers want full 
freedom without the restraints of 
responsibility? This point should 
clinch the main issue of the discus¬ 
sion in this House. I feel confident 
that every rational and fair-minded 
person will oppose the proposition 
and raise his voice against the grant 
of unbridged freedom to teenagers. 


I Mr D 
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ARGUMENTATION 


Argumentative Questions on 
Social and Economic Problems 


FAR FROM FREE AND FAIR 

Q. 'The recent general elec¬ 
tions were neither free nor fair." Do 
you agree with this assessment? 
Give arguments hor and A^ninst it. 

Ans. The 1989 cUrtions were 
lie^enheil blooilif, niui iiinipraetiees , 
irere reported from mniii/ plnees. The 
1 99 1 eleetorni exercise hits been de^enbed ’ 
eymenlh/the "bJoodie^l on reeord with 
more lunlprnctues than ever before" If 
each eleetion in Ihis country /.s to be 
bloodier than the preceding oiu\ what , 
'^ort of denioirui}/ can India claim ^ It is 
believed that the number of poll related 
murders this year was the highest. I here 
was booth captiirnii,^, intimidation and , 
boi^us i’o//ny at many places. The elec- , 
tions cannot be described as free and fair. ! 
But there is the other side Did the poll , 
really affect the final verdict? 

Arguments Tor the View 

1. There is general agreement 

that the 1991 elections the 

bloodiest on record. The number of , 
murders is put at 2/4; perhaps the ' 
number was higher because not 
every murder was rep^orted to the 
authorities. Besides, some of the in¬ 
jured and wounded piersons must 
liave succumbed to their injuries No 
one maintained an accurate record of 
the total deaths 

2. In certain States such as Bihar, 
U.P. and Andhra Pradesh there were 
many cases of voter intimidation, rig¬ 
ging and booth capturing, hear and 
panic were reported from many areas ' 
because hired i^oondas and gangsters 
were much in evidence. Hundreds of 
members belonging to the weaker 
sections of society did not, or rather : 
could not, exercise their franchise for j 
fear of reprisals by tyrants, arrogant | 
landlords and reckless gang leaders. I 
Muscle power seemed to have taken i 
over in the polling booths in Bihar in ! 
particular. Voting amidst fear and 
panic can by means be regarded as 
fair and free. 


3. I'he electoral malpractices ' 
have been increasing from yt^ar to ' 
year. The foundations of the 
country's democratic and socio¬ 
political order have been badlv af- , 
fected; m fact, the system has been 
polluted down to the roots In the ' 
1989 poll even Mr Rajiv Gandhi's ' 
constituency of Amethi m UP, where 
his victory with a margin mnning 
into lakhs was widely expected, ' 
repolling had to be ordered in many 
pockets because of booth cap^turing 
on a scale not seen before The total 
number of cases of rep')olling in the 
country exceeded 1300. 

4. When the polling becomes a 
farce at many places and when more 
and more booths are capitiired by 
miscreants, the elections become a , 
mockery. At some polling booths ac- ' 
tivists of certain parties frightened ; 
the polling officers and themselves 
stamped scores of ballot papers and , 
stuffed them in ballot boxes. How can ! 
the votes thus cast be regarded as , 
reflecting a fair verdict of the people ; 
m favour or against a political party^ ; 

Arguments A (gainst the View 

1. In a country like India, which 
IS of continental dimensions and 
where the electorate numbered over , 
50 crore this time, it is futile to expect ' 
that there would be no abnormalities 
and that everything would be fair 
and done strictly in accordance with i 
the law. 

2. In a country where about i^alf 
the people are illiterate, ignorant and 
poor beyond description, it is only 
natural that hired ifoondas and i 
"dadas" are able to wield the "latln" 
and overawe the vulnerable sections j 
of society. We should consider the ; 
fact that the number of constituencies i 
where there were malpractices galore I 
is a very small fraction of the total 
and do not affect the electorate's ver¬ 
dict, which is what really matters. 
While we should take every possible i 


step to check booth cap'>turing and 
other malpractices, we should not ex¬ 
aggerate the evil. 

3. It is widely conceded that 
there is criminalisation of politics and 
politicisation of crime. The result is 
that elections are nvirred by crime, 
just as there are falsehcx)d, untruth 
and unethical conduct in large sec¬ 
tions of the country. We have to bear 
with what we find wo are unable to 
cure There is crime and dishonesty 
in almost every branch of human ac¬ 
tivity; so there is crime and objec¬ 
tionable conduct in the px’ilitical 
arena, esp>eually in elections which 
are, after all, one facet of our life. 

4. Violence, disorder, noise and 
shouts disfigure the proceedings in 
Parliament and State Assemblies. 
The crime in elections is just an exten¬ 
sion of what we witness in legisla¬ 
tures and other arenas of life The law 
and order machinery is unable to 
check riots and the multiplicity of 
weapons 

5. For centuries, political power 
has been allowed to grow out of the 
barrel of a gun, especially in the 
Cliambal Valley, and the Bun- 
delkhand region of Central India. In 
parts of UP and Bihar there are gun 
factories galore and gun ba/ars 
where weapons can be openly 
bought and sold. Politicians have 
often sought the help of criminal ele¬ 
ments in winning elections. This has 
become an accepted fact of life. The 
elections have witnessed significant 
changes in the relationship between 
dacoits and their godfathers. Many 
political parties have in fact put 
up candidates who have criminal 
and civil cases against them. Some 
of them are facing charges of mur¬ 
der 


ELECTION MANIFESTOS 
FUTILE? 

Q. "Election manifestos issued 
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by various parties arc a waste of > 
time and energy since they are | 
neither decisive nor can they be im- j 
plemented." Give arguments For \ 
and this view. 

Ans. F.vcry election innnifeslo i 
ninkes hi^li-^oiiiiilini^ nni1 nllnnu^ i 
pi onuses in onler to woo the people for i 
votes. These promises mni ussutonces are \ 
soon forjfotten The time niui eneri^y 
spent on drnwins^ up these einbornte 
documents are wasted. Would it not he 
better to drop this prattice of issuinjf 
manifestos alto\^cther? The leaders and 
other spokesmen should confine themsel¬ 
ves to oral promises, or at best issue a 
one-pa^e or two-fniife document just for 
the rec ord and for satisfx/in^ the ciiriositi/ 
of those who want something in writing, 
for information and psi/choi 0*^1 cal satis¬ 
faction Who reads them anxfwaif^ How- ! 
ever, the manifestos do serve a purpose | 


Arguments For the View 

1. Every polilical party stands 
tor a specific ideology and makes a 
series of promises to the electorate at 
election time. But look at the lengthy 
documents for drafting which a com¬ 
mittee of experts is appointed and 
>vhich takes weeks to prepare in 
detail! Who reads the lengthy docu¬ 
ments? Cases have been known of the 
bundles of poll manifestos being sold 
as waste paper to the ' raddi walas''. 
Paper is costly and the amount of 
money spent on getting these docu¬ 
ments printed is not negligible The 
amount can be put to better use. 


I 


2. The longest election manifes¬ 
to was that of the Indian National 
C.'ongress U). It made specific com¬ 
mitments and prescribed time-limits 
for implementing the various items 
of the party programme. To give one 
instance, the manifesto promised to 
roll back prices of several essential 
commodities within the first 100 days 
of office and also arrest the price rise. 
But almost the first notable pronoun¬ 
cement made by the new Finance 
Minister, Dr Manmohan Singh, after 
assuming office was that implemen¬ 
tation of the Congress manifesto was 1 
not possible ' 


person than the present Prime Mini¬ 
ster, Mr P V. Narasimha Rao, and the 
Vice-Chairman of the Planning Com¬ 
mission, Mr Pranab Mookerjee, were 
among the drafting committee mem¬ 
bers. They stand committed to the 
promise's made in the manifesto and 
have to answer the critics in case of 
non-implementation. To avoid such 
awkward situations, it would be best 
not to publish manifestos at all but to 
keep the proposed measures in the 
party office records. 

4. Election manifestos are sel¬ 
dom if ever decisive. No voter, in 
India at any rale, casts his or her vote 
on the basis of a poll manifesto. The 
determining factor is the charisma of 
the candidate or other considera¬ 
tions. 

Arguments A;fainst this View 

1. There is hardly any political 
party anywhere in the democratic 
world that dix's not issue an election 
manifesto containing promises, 
ideological commitments, ex¬ 
planatory statements, etc. The literate 
sections of society do read them, or 
most of them. In advanced countries 
the voters even seek elaborate 
clarifications of certain points in 
public meetings and debates. India 
should rank among the advanced 
countries; it would be strange if a 
party were to contest a general elec¬ 
tion in India or elsewhere without a 
clear-cut manifesto. 

2. The election manifesto 
specifies a party's social, economic 
and political programmes. Without a 
printed document (it would be im¬ 
possible to get thousands of copies of 
the manifesto written in hand) it 
would be impossible for the voters to 
know what the party's commitments 
are and what they should expect if 
that party is elected to office. In the 
absence of a definite document the 
position would be vague and im¬ 
precise. If the reliance is on oral 
assurances, it would be impossible 
for a critic to pinpoint the failures 
of the party at the next election or 
earlier. 


3. Those who draft an election 
manifesto are senior leaders and ex¬ 
perts. In the case of the Congress 
Party's declaration of intent no less a 


3. The frank statement of the 
new, practical Union Finance Mini¬ 
ster that it would be impossible to 
implement the Congress manifesto in 


certain respects, especially the 
economic content, has to be read in 
the context of the clarification given 
by the Prime Minister, Mr Narasimha 
Rao, that "the manifesto stays as a 
guide and an ideological commit¬ 
ment. It would be the beacon-light for 
the new Government and would be 
implemented. 

4. The party stands firmly by the 
manifesto, the leaders have assured 
the country. Failures, if any, would be 
those of the Government, not of the 
manifesto. The basic theme of the 
manifesto will have to be adhered to. 
The economic crisis would naturally 
delay the implementation. Every 
Government needs guidelines and 
these are found in the manifesto, 
which is thus indispensable. 


VOTE FOR CONSENSUS? 


Q. "Since no political party has 
secured a majority in the Lok Sabha, 
the electorate's verdict should be 
regarded as a vote for consensus and 
coalition." Give arguments Tor and 
Ai;>ainst this view. 

Ans. Tollowini^ the defeat of the 
Cons^ress in the 1989 elections, the 
country has been confronted with the un¬ 
democratic spectacle of minority fioi^rn- 
ments in office at the Centre The 
Congress downfall was cw id cut from the 
sweeping majority of 415 seats it com¬ 
manded in 1984 to only 196 The 1991 
poll has enabled the Congress to win 226 
seats, a gain of 30 seats. But we tiave 
again a hung Parliament which means 
that no party commands a majority in the 
Lok Sabha. The spectacle implies in¬ 
stability because unless the party in 
power is supported by some groups cur¬ 
rently sitting on the oppi^sitLn benches, 
the Government will always be in danger 
of falling for lack of the rec]uisite majority 
on crucial issues. Does this point to the 
urgent need of a coalition or at least a 
consensus? 

Arguments For the View 

1. The relative strength of the 
various political parties shows that 
no party can, on its own, ensure a 
stable regime. The ruling Congress 
party, though the largest in the 
House, is short of a majority by 16 
members or so. Unless some MPs 
come to its rescue on voting on any 
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crucial bill, the Government might be 
defeated, which could lead to 
another crisis The position is clear as 
daylight- there has to be some con¬ 
sensus without which the parliamen¬ 
tary system would be threatened all 
the time. 

2. The country has had bitter ex¬ 
perience of minority governments 
during the past 19 months or so. The 
V.P. Singh-led ministry fell when the 
BJP withdrew its support, and the 
Chandra Shekhar Government had 
to quit when the Congress (I) sud¬ 
denly withdrew its support. Unless 
there is a consensus on assured sup¬ 
port to the ruling party, the Prime 
Minister's position will be shaky all 
the time. As in the past year and a 
half, there would be no effective ad¬ 
ministration in the country. In fact 
there would be no government 
worth the name. 

3. Since none of the parties in 
Parliament is committed to any anti¬ 
national policy, such as secessionism 
or terrorism and since they stand for 
the unity and integrity of India (in 
fact the affirmation on the nomina¬ 
tion and allied papers makes this 
quite clear), there should be no dif 
ficulty in joining hands in pursuance 
of a common minimum programme, 
that is, a consensus on certain if not 
on most issues. 

Arguments Af^iiitist the View 

1. Some of the parties have an¬ 
nounced issue-based support to the 
Congress (I), but the parties share a 
common fear. They are disinclined to 
function in cooperation with the BJP 
whose supposedly communal stance, 
though denied by the principal 
spokesman of the party, does create a 
partisan impression on the minds of 
the other parties. Thus the main 
centrist party, the Janata Dal, decided 
to work in cooperation with the Com¬ 
munist groups. 

2. It is doubtful whether a con¬ 
sensus, if and when arrived at, be¬ 
tween two or among some groups 
now occupying the opposition 
benches will last. It might turn out to 
be another futile, frustrating experi¬ 
ment. Some of them have only a one- 
point programme, and a negative one 
at that. History has shown that the 


adoption, in theory or practice, of a 
mere negative programme without a 
positive plank acceptable to others 
bears little fruit. 

3. Hammering out a consensus 
programme or a cohesive policy 
I would itself be a difficult task. Ideol- 
j ogy and also practical ^xilitics might | 
stand in the way of evolving such a 
programme of work. 

ANOTHER COLD WAR? 

Q. "US leaders' warnings to the | 
Soviet Union and the counter-char- i 
ges and accusations all indicate that | 
there would soon be another Cold i 
War between the world's Super | 
Powers." Give arguments For and ' 
Agatmt this view. ! 

Ans. The world Ims had a respite ' 
from the tensions and manoeuvres as- j 
socialed with the Cold War. But eertain 
developments have taken place in recent 
weeks which point to the danger of a 
renewal of the Cold War and of all the 
evils associated with it. Foremost, there 
are the assertions by some highly placed 
American leaders who have talked em¬ 
phatically of the US emergence as the 
I world's supreme and the mightiest 
! power. There is also the recent trend of 
j interference in the Soviet Union's inter- 
I nal affairs, together with the warnings 
I that the Soviet Union must ensure full 
j equality and democracy in the republics. \ 
This interference has prompted Mr Mik¬ 
hail Gorbachov to issue a warning, given 
at the end of May, 1991, against US 
interference in Soviet affairs. The point- 
counterpoint arguments augur ill for 
global peace and amity. 

Arguments For the View 

1. In normal times the US would 
not have gone to the extent of warn¬ 
ing the Soviet Union of suppressing 
the rights and rejecting the demands 
of the Soviet republics, but Mr 
George Bush's repeated calls for 
upholding the rights of the Baltic 
republics and the hands off 
retaliatory warnings by the Russian 
leaders are indicative of tensions, 
suspicions and worse. 

2. The US has gone to the extent 
of oftering financial and moral sup- 

i port to the Baltic republics, much to 
the concern of the Soviet leaders. In 
I this connection the Soviet President's 


warning needs to be taken notice of 
The world could be plunged into a 
new cold war between the two 
Powers il the US continues to fish in 
troubled waters 

3. The US IS not only espousing 
the cause of the Baltic republics, 
which are theoretically still a part of 
the Soviet empire but is also trying 
to exploit the internal chaotic 
economic and political conditions 
in the Soviet Union, together, these 
trends would ruin and irreparably 
damage the positive elements that 
have been encouraged earnestly 
over the past few years. The US and 
the USSR have lately been behaving 
like enemies 

4. The bellicose forces and 
vested interc*sts are back at their old 
game, unmindful of the consequen- 

! ces for the rest of the world. Besides, 

I in spite of the talks of disarmament, 

I there have been secret preparations 
i on both sides for manufacture of 
I more deadly nuclear and other 
I weapons. 

I Arguments Against the View 
I 1. 1'he very fact that the Soviet 
Union voted in favour of the 12 U S.- 
sponsored Secunty Council resolu¬ 
tions on the Gulf War and did not 
record dissent indicates that the two 
Super Powers do not have a conflict¬ 
ing approach to important interna¬ 
tional questions. A Cold War would 
have been probable if there had been 
sharp differences between the two 
Powers, on the issue of war, for in¬ 
stance. True, there were some dif¬ 
ferences with regard to the use of 
force to defeat President Saddam 
Hussein and, like France, the Soviet 
Union did not send any troops to 
join the Allied forces, but in prin¬ 
ciple the Soviet Union shared the 
US views. 

2. Nor have there been any dif¬ 
ferences on the issue of military 
bases in various parts of the world. 
During the Cold War years there 
was a hectic search and militarisa¬ 
tion of bases in many continents 
I and across the seas. Such frantic ac- 
1 tivity has not been resumed in any 
I form, direct or indirect. This proves 
I that the basic understanding 
I remains unaffected. 
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MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


Man is distinguished from 
other creatures by his faculty of 
laughter. 

Man may have many things in 
common with other creatures but 
the faculty of laughter is his unique 
trait and talent. Creatures other 
than man may express their impul¬ 
ses of anger, aggression, concern, 
compassion, grief and what not but 
the harvest of hilarity and happi¬ 
ness through the peals of laughter 
remains man's paramount posses¬ 
sion and pleasure. No amount of 
mimicry on the part of other crea¬ 
tures can come anywhere near 
man's exceptional exuberance of 
laughter, which like vibrations of 
music come from the core and 
render the atmosphere musical and 
melodious without which life 
would have remained a stinking 
and suffocating pool, bereft of 
variety and vitality, concept and 
creation In the shadows of dark¬ 
ness and dreary environment 
around, what distinguishes man 
from other creatures is his loud and 
laudable laughter and thus makes 
his entity and identity different and 
distinct. Like modulations in 
human voice, there is variety and 
vivacity in human laughter, the 
quality of which changes from per¬ 
son to person but the essence 
remains exultant and excellent. 
Laughter is an elixir of life. 

The bond of human society is 
reason and speech. 

— Ciccro. 

'Man is a social animal' is an es¬ 
tablished and acknowledged fact of 
life, both in the East as well as in the 
West. But the question that must 
have haunted and hounded the ear¬ 
liest social thinkers was as to what 
were the magnetic forces that had 
built the first bond between men 
and women. Of course the magnetic 
needle and the plausible reason that 
attracted human species towards 


each other was man's faculty of 
reason and his power of com- ! 

! munication with his fellow human | 
beings through the all-powerful 
medium of speech. For a long ! 

; stretch of human history, minds 
I were influenced not with the writ- ; 
I ten word but with the vibrations of 
I lips arid later on with words of I 

! mouth, which were few in number I 
1 but highly rational and effective in i 
I character and spirit Man by nature 
I has been both rational and irration- 
i al, thoughtful and erratic, garrulous ; 
! and reticent. For each occasion and 
j contingency he employs his brain 
and voice to reach the hearts and 
; minds of his friends and foes alike. | 
I Naturally it must have taken him a 
! long time to build bridges of under- | 
1 standing and relationship with his 
i counterparts through the channels 
I of deliberation and debate, con- 
; ference and conciliation. I listory j 
I has proved lime and again that any 
I lasting bond in society is the direct | 
offshoot of tele 11 tctc (face to face) ! 
meeting so that brain instead of I 
, brawn comes into play and words | 
' instead of whips clinch the issues at | 
j stake. 

It is not possible to serve Cod 
and Mammon at the same time. 

I —Bible. 

I One cannot serve two masters 
I simultaneously. He who tries to 

E lease both pleases none. Trying to 
e clever and canny, he earns the 
! displeasure of both and fails to have 
the best of both worlds. The pursuit 
; of God is both solemn and sublime 
I whereas chasing the Mammon is 
I running after a mirage the end of 
; which is futility of sweat-shedding 
! and frustration of heart. No doubt 
I Mammon holds out the lure and 
I lustre of gold and more often than 
i not we are dazed by its glare and 
! glow. Like maniacs we rush 
i towards it to grab and possess its 
I worldly worth, little realising the 


painful fact that while being dazed 
by its flashing light, we become 
spiritually blind and morally banal 
To be in the company of Mammon 
and become the regular recipient of 
Its favours, one has to surrender 
one's heart and soul before it for 
Mammon rewards no other con¬ 
sideration of its devotees than their 
total submission. When we are so 
lost in 'money getting and money 
spending', piling up heap after 
heap of gold and wads of currency 
notes, where is the time to turn 
towards God and offer our services 
to him 

Nature never deceive us, it is 
always we who deceive ourselves. 

- -Rouiiiiciui. 

Nature like the Mother Goddess 
has always been benign, benevolent 
and beneficial to Adam ever since 
he put his foot on this planet in the 
company of Eve. But man for his 
sheer survival looked upon nature 
with care and concern in the hoary 
past but now with materialism 
having spread its fangs far and 
wide, besides nature, he himself has 
become an easy to his greed. With 
vengeance and venality unknown 
in the past, man continues to exploit 
his own species to feed his diaboli¬ 
cal designs and disdainful desires, 
awfully oblivious to the fact that in¬ 
discriminate impoverishment of his 
heart and soul would caui^e his own 
decay and destruction. On the con¬ 
trary nature with its feast of sights 
and sounds offers man varied vistas 
of exploration, excursion and 
ecstasy. Never for a moment does 
nature betray us in our hour of 
stress and strain, drudgery and 
drabness. Nature to us has been 'the 
nurse, the guide, the guardian.' But 
in our lust for self-aggrandisement, 
we stoop to any level to cheat 
others, little realising that ultimate¬ 
ly we deceive ourselves when we 
lull to sleep our conscience and turn 
a deaf ear to the stirrings of our soul. 
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Get rid of Inferiority Complex 


What is 'Inferiority Complex'? I 

nferiority complex means strong I 
feelings of inadequacy and in- j 
security which colour an individual's | 
entire adjustive efforts. i 

It should not be confused with ■ 
inferiority feelings which arise when ; 
the individual feels a sense of incom- i 
pleteness or lack of fulfilment in any 
life area. Such inferiority feelings are 
normal driving forces which push 
him towards improvement and supe¬ 
riority, a higher level of development 
or a better integrated personality. In- i 
feriority feelings, however, may be I 
exaggerated into an inferiority com¬ 
plex which leads to unhealthy over¬ 
compensation. 

Most neurotics suffer from an in¬ 
feriority complex. Some admit it, and i 
others deny it. The others quite often | 
claim they feel superior to most i 
people. But this sense of superiority | 
in itself is evidence in disguise of feel- | 
mgs of inferiority. As Dr Alfred Adler, i 
world famous psychologist and ; 
founder of this theory put it, "Behind : 
every one who behaves as if he were ! 
superior to others we can suspect a i 
feeling of inferiority which calls for | 
very special efforts of concealment." | 
Thus the neurotic person may strive I 
for power and self-aggrandizement ! 
m order to compensate for underly- ! 
ing feelings of inadequacy and in- | 
feriority. 

It needs emphasis that the feeling ; 
of inferiority in the sense of incom- ! 
pleteness and unfulfilment is a nor- | 
mal feeling. As Adler observes: "To ; 
be a human being means to possess a | 
feeling of inferiority which constant- ! 
ly presses towards its own conquest." | 
He elucidates, "Man, seen from the j 
standpoint of nature, is an inferior 
organism. This feeling of his in- ! 
feriority and insecurity is constantly I 
present in his consciousness. It acts as j 
an everpresent stimulus to the dis- j 
covery of a better way and a finer ! 


technique in adjusting himself to na¬ 
ture. This stimulus forces him to seek 
solutions in which the disadvantages 
of the human status in the scheme of 
life will be obviated and minimized." 
He thus emphasized the importance 
of deep-seated feelings of inferiority 
in relation to the abilities and ac¬ 
complishment of others. He believed 
that it is only in the neurotic that such 
underlying feelings are exaggerated 
into an inferiority complex which 
leads the individual to overcompen¬ 
sate for his feelings of inferiority by 
striving to triumph over others and 
dominate them in order to prove his 
superiority, or to avoid competition 
and comparisons with others by get¬ 
ting "sick". 

Roots of Inferiority Complex 

T he roots of inferiority complex 
are: 

A fcclini^ of unmihty: One of the 
roots of this complex is the feeling of 
unreality. It is as if a kind of false self 
has taken control because the real self 
has absconded. Hence the inferiority 
victim is assailed by self-doubt and 
inadequacy. He cannot face people 
because he is not a real person. He 
plans to do great things, but when it 
comes to their actual implementation 
he has no self with which to realize 
his intentions. An apparently capable 
person in charge of an office said, "1 
hate it because I am not really there I 
can never be one and 1 become hope¬ 
lessly weary and exhausted." 

A Scn>c of Inner Rottenness: The 
victim of inferiority complex ‘suffers 
from a sense of inner rottenness, he is 
constantly trying to conceal from the 
world. He means: "1 am just as bad 
smell", or "I feel maggotty inside", or 
"1 am just not worth caring for." He 
has a desperately poor estimate of 
himself. He finds that he cannot 
stand up for his own rights or seek 
promotion or protest against an in¬ 
justice, or mix with the opposite sex 


; because he assumes a rottenness 
, within him that makes him totally 
unacceptable to the common run of 
people. 

Ovcr-scnsitivity to Physical Hnnd- 
I leaps: Most of us over-compensate 
■ for our physical handicaps by work¬ 
ing that much harder towards the at- 
, tainment of a worthwhile goal. There 
I are innumerable examples of persons 
' whose individual handicaps or afflic- 
1 tions gave them the stimulus to 
j achieve more than average success, 
i F.D. Roosevelt refused to allow a 
1 physical impediment to interfere 
j with his political goals. Helen Keller, 
j Beethoven, Edison and a host of 
I others, have left us the philosophical 
I legacy, "Be glad you feel inferior" if 
I your inferiority feelings give you a 
: greater will to succeed. But there are 
! others, the over-sensitive, whose in- 
I feriorities block their roads to suc- 
! cess. To the physical handicap they 
i add a self-pity type of psychic in- 
! validism. 

I The Need to be l.oved- An in- 
; feriority complex may fail to find 
! love or to make marriage a success. 

' Unloved neurotics fail to realize that 
to be loved they must love and be 
; lovable. As a psychologist puts it, 
"One need not search the far corners 
; of the earth to find love. The capacity 
; to love is present in the sou! of 
I everyone. But like the absent-minded 
I philosopher who searches for his 
spectacles only to discover that he 
has them on, we seek everywhere ex- 
, cept within ourselves " The man with 
, an inferiority complex may drive 
himself into a frenzy in his deter¬ 
mination to push himself ahead in his 
work, to win attention ... Or he may 
I turn to escape—through alcohol, or 
flirtation or in a hobby that will ab- 
: sorb him so completely that he can¬ 
not think about his humiliating 
stand-still at work. He may take 
refuge from a hostile world through 
' sickness and turn his grievance 
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agciinst the world into hypochondria 
This ho will not do deliberately, of 
course, but he may dnft gradually 
and unconsciously into the comfort- j 
mg excuse. 

Scifisivwtis: The common de¬ 
nominator of all forms of neurotic in¬ 
feriority IS selfishness We discover, 
on analysis, that the sufferer has been 
wasting a lot of energy fighting a mis¬ 
fortune of fate No one has ever been 
able to undo the work of fate (for 
example, giving themselves new 
parents and new childhood or chang¬ 
ing the colour of their skins or their 
lines of descent); any attempt to do so 
IS like beating one's head against a 
wailing wall George Santayana well 
put It, "There is no cure for birth and 
death save to enjoy the interval." One 
must put up with misfortunes of fate 
philosophically. 

Lick of Sclf-iiiscipliiic. People 
who suffer from inferiority complex 
find it almost impossible to take dis¬ 
ciplinary measures to develop self- 
confidence It needs sustained efforts 
to overcome any kind of complex. 
But the self-pitier wants a simple way 
out. 1 le is reluctant to suffer physical- | 
ly or mental discomfort for the sake i 
of attaining his goal. He wished to ' 
enter an obstacle race without having j 
to jump the hurdles. You cannot | 
make an omelette without breaking i 
I'ggs 

Techniques for Overcoming 
Inferiority Complex 

1. If you have an inferiority j 
complex find out why Use this a-b-c 
approach by asking vourself these 
questions. 

Oj) What are some of the shys 
and wherefores of my feelings of 
neurotic inferionty? How did my in¬ 
feriority complex come about? Am I 
trying to attain an unattainable goal? 
(h) Have 1 been resorting to negative 
forms of over-compensation? (c) 
What disciplinary steps can 1 take to 
eliminate the handicap of feeling in¬ 
ferior? 

2. Have a conscious recogni¬ 
tion of your major limitation or 
cieficicncy. Do not try to dodge. Dr 
W.W. Dyer aptly observes, "just 
learning to appreciate life without 
cursing reality all the time, and so 


I destroying your one chance for hap¬ 
piness now, can be both the first and 
last step in your pursuit of complete 
fulfilment." 

3 Don't wony about having to 
impress people. Adopt a relaxed at¬ 
titude. Be your real "you". It is the 
key secret of feeling at ease around 
people. 

4. Avoiding things you dislike 
only deepens your feelings of in¬ 
feriority. You can't overcome social 
shyness or awkwardness by being a 
stay-at-home. Get to meet people and 
try to be a good mixer. 

5. Stop walking backwards. If 
you do nothing else, stand still until 
you are able to take a step forward. 
Remember that self-reliance comes 
with acceptance of responsibilities 
and discharging them. Take the 
responsibility on your shoulder and 
it will leave no room for chips. 

6. If you want to feel big think 

big. 

7 Convince yourself that you 
get what you give. 

8. Decide realistically what 

you want out of life. Go after it | 
zealously. | 

9. Develop the will to | 
achieve—the iron determination to | 
live a richer, happier life. As Robert j 
Frost has it, "The best way out is a I- ! 
ways through." 

10. Heart-satisfying outlets in | 
music, reading, art, literature, sports | 
are specific remedies to overcome in¬ 
feriority feelings. 

11. Avoid self-denunciation. The 
girl who stays away from dances be- | 
cause she is self-conscious about her 
figure is making it more difficult for 
herself to ultimately overcome her in¬ 
feriority complex. Becoming an ex¬ 
cellent dancer will rid her of that 
particular anxiety. 

12. Don't build a wall around 
yourself. 

13. Remember that every one 
has feelings of inferiority. People— 
big and small—are so nearly alike 
that no one needs to feel inferior in 
the presence of another. We are all 
exposed to the same disappoint¬ 
ments, frustrations, threats, illnesses, 
storms, accidents and wars. Our best 
defence is to build up an inner im¬ 


munity againt their impact on our 
morale. To accomplish tnis you start 
with the confidence that you can sur¬ 
vive physically and emotionally the 
painful realities of life. If others can 
do you can too. 

Hope for the Moment 

hen the future seems dark 
without a glimmer of hope, 
focus on the present. Try to remain 
creatively alive in every present mo¬ 
ment, and live each moment for 
whatever it is worth. Apply your 
own sense of self-worth to the 
present moment and refuse to let 
your own attitudes defeat you. Cul¬ 
tivate what the IVench call Icpetit hon- 
heur ("the little happiness") until 
self-confidence returns. Self-con¬ 
fidence will banish fear, doubt and 
depression. It will create hope and set 
the mood for any successful effort. 
Possessing self-confidence you can 
achieve success in reaching the top of 
: your potentialities. 

I Though hope is natural and vital, 

I one can lose it. There are techniques 
for cultivating hope and regaining it, 
when it wanes. 

Be a confirmed, hopeful person. 
Don't be persuaded that pessimists 
have a monopoly on truth. It is vastly 
more helpful to look on the bright 
side than to look at dark disasters 
that will probably never happen. The 
moment you say there is no hope, 
there is nothing you have to do; it is 
the world's best alibi against action. 

Take Action 

ction is the single most effective 
antidote to despair depression 
and immobility. Action is the sure 
way to avoid being paralysed. As Dr 
W.W. Dyer has it, "If you decide to do 
something about your problem, 
rather than grumble about it, you'll 
be on the road to changing things 
around for yourself." So if you find 
yourself asking in the darkest hour, 
"Yes, but what can 1 do?" the answer 
is very simple; anything is more ef¬ 
fective than nothing. Despair lies in 
just standing still. This ancient saying 
has a lot of truth in it: "Even if you're 
on the right track, you will get run 
over if you just sit there." Only that 
life is a failure that does not go into 
action. 
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NUMBER SERIES 

Find out the missing number in the series of num¬ 
bers given below: 

1. S7;88,S4;93;77; .... 

2. 19; 28; 46;...; 154; 298. 

3. 6,7J6;51;2()8; . 

4 45, 47; ...;54;59,65. 

5. 4; 6; 10; 16; ..; 42; 58 

6 6; 42; 7; 63;...; 27; 3; 3; 1 

7. 49; 7; 52; 14; ...; 21; 58. 

8. 1,2;4;6;9, ...; 16;14. 

Numbers in questions 9 to 12 follow the same arran¬ 
gement. Your task is to find out the missing number in 
each question: 



Match the following: 

13. 1476:2328:2484:2814 

14. 1732.2316:1124.1300 

15. 1134:3177.2340:1935 

16. 1554: 1932 : 2443: 1610 

A All numbers are divisible by 9. 

B All numbers are divisible by 3. 

C. All numbers are divisible by 7. 

D. All numbers are divisible by 4. 

Numbers in following questions have certain 
relationship. Your task is to tick-mark the choice with 
similar relationship: 

17. 650 is to 26 as 182 is to 


(fl) 16 

(h) 18 

(c) 

24 

W) 

14 

(c) 

12 

18. 141 

: 188 as 69 is to 






(a) 72 

(b) 92 

(c) 

84 

(d) 

104 

(e) 

94 

19. 11 : 

122 as 7 is to 







(fl) 50 

ib) 78 

<C) 

98 

(d) 

118 

ie) 

85 

20. 52: 

207 as 19 is to 







(fl) 67 

(b) 58 

(c) 

82 

(d) 

75 

(e) 

91 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 



Find the odd man out: 


21. 

(a) 

CIO 

(/>) 

CMS 


U) 

KQV 

(</) 

NT/ 


(c) 

HNT 



22. 

(<») 

l.)C, 

(b) 

xvs 


(i-) 

FDA 

(d) 

RPM 


(c) 

USN 



23 

Uu 

KIIJL 

ib) 

UR I S 


(r) 

FBDF 

(d) 

WTVX 


(c) 

Z 

o 



24 

(n) 

PNOM 

(b) 

XVWIJ 


(0 

DACB 

(</) 

TRSQ 


(c) 

JHIG 




I Answer questions 25th to 29th on the basis of the 
j series of letters given below: 
i W HIVFNJ RTPWSZC1M WISRPT 

! 25. Which two letters, neighbours in alphabetical 

! order are neighbours here too^ 

I 26. If the value of the letters is the same as their 
: posititm in alphabetical order, and vve make sets of three 
letters starting from the beginning, which set of letters 
j would have tne highest sci^re if numbers of three letters 
] were added together^ 

I 27 If all the letters in the set were shiflixi to be ar- 
i ranged in alphabetical order, which letter would remain 
! at its present place? 

I 28. If the seven sets of three letters each w^ere written 
! in reverse order but the arrangement of letters in each set 
I remained the same, which would be the 9th letter from 
I left? 

I 29. According to the above arrangement, which let¬ 
ter would be exactly in the middle of 11 th letter from right 
and 15th letter from left? 

I Find out missing letters and numbers in the follow- 
I ing questions: 
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CODING-DECODING 

Words in questions given below have been written 
in their coded form on right. Your task is to find out the 
right code for letters enclosed in box: 


M ( 


A 

R D 

. f 

•: N 



(n) 

m 


(h) w 


(<■) X 

W) 

i 

(f) 

y 


(/) b 





33. M 

C 

1 :T H 

1 

R 



(a) 

w 


‘(b) b 


(c) z 

(d) 

p 

(e) 

q 


(f) h 





34. F 

L 

A M 

E 

[51 

(c) w 



(fl) 

C 


(b) u 


(d) 

k 

(e) 

z 


(/)x 





35. I 

N 

rTi o 

R 

M 



(a) 

c 


"(b) V 


(c) z 

(d) 

j 

(c) 

q 


(/) b 





36. U 

O 

I T 

E 

R 



(rt) 

V 


(h) q 


(c) w 

(d) 

k 

(c) 

b 


(/) h 





37. 

M 


0 D 

E 

R INI 

1 1 



(rt) 

b 


(b) w 


(c) j 

(d) 

m 

(f) 

q 


(/) z 






_ STATISTICS _ 

Two brothers, Rajesh and Mahendra get Rs 5300/- 
and Rs 4800/- salary per month respectively. The deduc¬ 
tion at the source is 12% and 15% respectively. Given 
below is the statement of their expenditure per month. 
Study the chart carefully and answer the questions that 
follow: 


39. Who is saving more and how much more than the 
other? 

(a) Rajesh, Rs S/- more 

(h) Mahendra, Rs 62/- more 

(c) Rajesh, Rs 2/- more 

Ui) Mahendra, Rs 52/- more 

40. How much total amount do the brothers spend on 
entertainment? 

07) Rs357/- (b) Ks383/- 

; (c) Rs351/- (d) Rs361/- 

41. Which brother IS spending more on education of 
i his children and how much more than the other brother? 

(a) Mahendra, Rs 41 /- 
ih) Mahendra, Rs 57/- 

(c) Rajesh, Rs 11/- 

(d) Mahendra, Rs 32/- 

42. If Rajesh bought books worth Rs 184/-, ap¬ 
proximately what per cent less did he save? 

(a) 4.13% (W 3.47% 

(c) 5.21% id) 4.43% 

43. If Mahendra got Rs 200/- more one month but 

spent the same amount on food, what per cent of his 
income did he spend on food? (Approximately) 

(n) 13.21% ib) 11.52% 

(c) 14.11% id) 12.32% 

44. If both the brothers pool their income, ap¬ 
proximately what per cent of their total income would be 
spent on education of their children? 

in) 11.95% ib) 11.23% 

ic) 12.01% (//) 12.33% 

LOGICAL DIAGRAMS 


RAJESH 

R«. 5300/- p.m 


Deduclkmi 12% 

Food 15% 

Houfe 18% 

Vehklft 7% 

Edu. of children 11% 
EnlerlaInmenI 5% 
Miscell 12% 

Savings 20% 



MAHENDRA 
Rs. 4800/- p.m 


Deductions 15% 

Food 12% 

House 16% 

Vehicles 7% 

Edu of children 1J% 
Enlertainmenl 2% 

Miscell 14% 

Savings 21% 



38. How much more is Rajesh paying for house in 
comparison to Mahendra? 

in) Rsl96/- ih) Rs286/- 

ic) Rsl86/- id) Rs202/- 


I Items in questions 45 to 50 have been represented by 
i sets of circle according to the relationship among the 
I items. Size of the circle is of no importance. Your task is 
I to match the right item with right set of circles. 

I 45. cooler . heater . comfort 



46 chest : lungs ribs 

B 


47. sand-dunes : desert : forest 

c 


48. girls : healthy : old men 
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49. women ; educated ; jobs 

‘&b 


50. spade : hammer : axe 



ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. 102. Go on adding and deducting squares of num¬ 

bers. 

87+ 1 =88; 88 - 4 = 84; 84 + 9 = 93; 93-16... 

2. 82. Each next number is double -10 of the preceding 

one. 

3. 1045. The arrangement is (6x1)-h 1; (7x2)+-2; 

(16x3) + 3; (51x4) + 4; (208x5) + 5. 

4. 50. Goon adding 2,3,4,... to numbers. 

5. 26. Add two preceding numbers to get the next 

number. 

6. 9. Each second number, /.c., 2nd, 4th, 6th .. is the 

product of numbers on its left and right. 

7. 55. There are two series, one with a difference of 3 

and the other with a difference of 7. 

8. 10. Again there are two series, one of the squares of 

numbers and the other with a difference of 4. 

9 to/2 Example 9. Ans. 16. 4^ - 16; 6^ ~ 36; 6 x 4 = 24; 

36 + 24- 16 ^44. 

10. 3 11. 7 12. -16 13. B 


! 14. D 15. A 16. C 

1 17. (J) The relationship is c'stablished by multiplying the 
second number with the stime -1 number. 

Example: 

I 26 X 25 = 650 in the same way 14 x 13 = 182. 

I 18. ib) 47x3= 141 and 47 X 4 = 188 in the same way 
; 23 X 3 = 69 and 23 x 4 = 92. 

' 19. (a) The next number is square of the first number + 1. 
i 20 (d) The relationship is x4 and - 1. 
j 21 (c) 22. (c) 23 (/7) 24. (c) 

! ^5. SaiidR 26 4th (PWS) 27. P 

28. M 29. J 30. Eand33/c. 11 x3. 

31. Q and 6. One extra letter is dremped during antickx:k- 

wise round starting from L. 2 + 4 = 6. 

32. to 37. Go on matching common letters in words with 

matching cixies. 

! 32. (a) 33. (/) 34. (b) 35. (a) 

I 35. ((/) 37. (c) 38. (c) 39. (d) 

! 40. (d) 41. (a) 42. (h) 43. (h) 

44. (a) 

45. n. Both are totally used for comfort bul are dif¬ 
ferent identities. 

46. C. Ribs are inside chest and heart is inside ribs. 

47. F Sand dunes are in dtsert bill lorests art* dillerent. 

48. A. Some girls and some old men are heallhv 

49. B. Some women are educated, some educated and 

some uneducated women have got jobs. 

50. E. All are different items. 


TEST OF REASONING 
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TEST OF REASONING—II 


ODD-MAN 


Find the odd-man out: 


1. (a) assassinate 

(b) kill 

(() kidnap 
(c) stab 

(d) murder 

2. 0?) latitude 

(b) longitude 

(i) equator 
(e) meridian 

(d) magnitude 

3. (n) Punjab 

(b) Orissa 

(l) Kerala 
(c) Ciujrat 

(d) West Bengal 

4. 0?) cxKonut 

(b) walnut 

(c) groundnut 
(e) cashewnut 

(d) almond 

5. (rt) forgery 

(b) smuggling 

(c) embezzlement 

(d) bribery 


(tO abscond 


Words in questions given below have certain 
relationship. Your task is to tick-mark the choice with 
similar relationship. 

9. election : votes 

(a) debate: discussion 

(b) selection: interview 

(c) job: application 

(ci) posting: recommendation 
U). ambassador: government 
(fl) manager: hotel 

(b) representative ■ firm 

(c) denegate: gocxiwill 
W) minister: portfolio 

11. ghosts: haunt 

(«) children : noise (W beggars:beg 

(c) teachers: school (d) doctors: hospital 

12. brown: colour 

(a) grass : green (b) book : knowledge 

(c) information: newspaper 

(d) clove: spices 
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13. simple: complicated 

(fl) welcome: see off (b) rude: temper 
(c) line : curve (d) plain : mountain 

14. clock: time 

(a) rope: anchor 

(h) barometer: pressure 

(c) degrees : temperature(d) lamp : light 

15. crow: cuckoo 

(a) snake : peacock (h) river : sea 

(c) bus : car (d) fly : swim 

16. scissors: cloth 

(a) axe : cut (b) pen : ink 

(c) brush : canvas (d) fan : air 

17. hotel: house : reside 

(a) aeroplane : rocket: machines 

(b) shirt: coat: garment 

(c) lake : rivers : swim 

(d) sports : jump : races 

18. newspaper: editor: reader 

(a) bridge : engineer : contractor 

(b) clothes : tailor : wearer 

(c) grocenes : consumer : shopkeeper 

(d) stage : dancer: director 

19. doctor: treatment: disease 

(a) king : kingdom : management 

(b) sweeper: clean : dirt 

(c) housewife: kitchen : c(X)king 

(d) sailor : ship : ocean 

20. park: forest: garden 

(a) city : village: flats 

(b) rose : lily : lotus 

(c) America: Russia : Asia 

(d) school: university : college 

_ LEXICAL ITEMS _ 

Which set of three-letters could be added before/after 



6. (n) Pakistan (h) China 

(f) Sri Linka (d) Japan 

(c) Burma 

7. (fl) runway (b) tunnel 

(c) track (d) fcKitpath 

(c) road 

8 (n) detest (b) love 

(c) adore (d) like 

(c) flatter 

ANALOGIES 
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Find out three-letter sets for questions given below 
which if added after letters on left and before letters on 
right would form words. Example:'PAR(DON)ATE 

23. I’RES ( )NTITY 

24. REFU( )OON 

Words for brackets in the following questions have 
been formed by taking definite letters from words on 
right and left. Your task is to find out words for brackets 
on simitar pattern: 

25. IMimi (PINT) PUNISI1 

RETIRE (_ _ ) TRENDS 

26. REFUSE (FUSE) IJSEEUl. 

STREEl’ ( ) ENAMEL 

In questions given below, a term comprises of two 
words and the term in the next question starts with the 
last word of the previous question. Read the clues care¬ 
fully and find out these terms. 

27. BON-. (A blaze made by dead lea ves and twigs 

during picnics etc.) 

28. .. (A general name for guns, rifles etc.) 

29. - -. (A part near shoulder) 

30. — ■ —. (A trap for animals by digging holes) 

LOGICAL DEDUCTIONS 



31. How many triangles are there in this figure? 

32 How many four-sided figure's are thea' with at 
least two side's e'quaP 

Seven persons A, B, C, D, E, F and G are standing in 
a straight line. 

D is to the right of Ci. 

C IS between A anel B. 

F IS between E and D. 

\ here are two perseins between Ci and 13. 

33 Who IS to the left e)f G? ' 

[a) A (b) B (c) C (ti) E 

34 Who IS on the extreme left^ 

(i?) A (b) B (( ) 1) {lD C; 

Six girls Deepa, Ncelu, Roli, Pooja, Su jata and Rekha 
live in Delhi, Allahabad, Madras, Indore, Bombay and 
Gwalior but not in the same order. Study the following 
and match the right parts. 

Roll and Rekha do not live in Bombay or Gwalior. 
Deepa and Nec'lu do not live in IX'lhi or Madras. 

Pooja and Sujata do not live in Indore or Allahabad. 
Sujata ami Rekha do not live in Madras vr Delhi. 
Ni.vlu and Pooja do not live in ( iwalior or Bombay. 
Deepa and Roll do not live in Indore or Allahabad. 
Sujata does not live in C iwalior and I’ooja does not live 
in Delhi 

Rekha does not live in Indore 

35 Dec'pa (A) Delhi 

36 Neelu (B) Allahabad 

37 Roll (C ) Madras 


38. Pooja 

39. Sujata 
40 Rekha 


(A) Delhi 

(B) Allahabad 
(C ) Madras 

(D) Indore 

(E) Bombay 

(F) (iwalior 


NON-VERBAL SERIES 


Given below are two sets of figures, the Problem Figures and the Answer Figures marked A, B, C, D and E. You 
have to say which of the Answer Figures from A, B, C, D and E would fit in place of question mark in the Problem 
Figure. 


PROBLEM FIGURES ANSWER FIGURES 

A B C D E 
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ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. (c) All the others are associtUed with killing. 

2. id) All the others are eireles round the world 

3. (a) All the others have a sea-shi>re 

4. (c) It is the only one that ^rows under the surface of 

the earth. . 

5. (c) Money is necessarily involved in all the others, 

absconding could be for any purpose 

6. (d) All the others are our neighbours. ^ 

7. ih) In all the others, vehicles or people pass on them 

not through them. 

• 8. (e) All the others are natural feelings. 

9. (b) Just as election depends upon votes in the same 
way selection depends upon interview. 

10. (b)*One represents the other. 

11. (a) The relationship is that of inhabitants and the way 

they affect the area around. 

12. (d) The relationship is that of an item and the general 

set to which it belongs. 

13. (n) The words are opposites. 

14. (b) One is a medium for measuring the other. 

15. (c) Both belong to the same category. 

16. (c) One is used for shaping and beautifying the other. 

17. (c) The third one is the action for which the first two 

are used. 

18. (b) The first item is given the final shape by the second 

one and is finally used by the third one. 

19. (b) Just as doctor treats the disease in the same way 

sweeper cleans the dirt by various methods. 

20. (d) TheyWh have a particular atmosphere around. 

21. PRO 22. UST 23. IDE 24. SAL 

25. TREE 26. MEET 27. BON-FIRE 

28. FIRE-ARM 29. ARM-PIT 30. PIT-FALL 
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31. 30 32. 6 33. (n) 34. (h) 

35. F 36. D 37. A 38. C 

39. E 40. B 

41. E. Arrow goes round the circle clockwise at a regular 

pace, figure at the bottom 'V' changes alternately 
and line with white and black knob alternately 
moves clockwise in three stages. 

42. B. Square moves down and tilts in one stage and a 

bigger circle is added in the other one. 

43. E. Triangle inside rotates in three stages, off-shoot and 

ball are added alternately and circle at the bottom 
gets bigger and smaller by turns. 

44. D. Top ana bottom figures interchange places with 

the figure going to the top inversed, then the 
remaining two interchange places. 

45. C. Circle with the dot goes round the central circle 

anti-clockwise with dot moving clockwise 

46. A. Bottom changes shape and the bud its direction 

alternately and the whole thing rotates slowly 
clockwise. 

47. E. The angle goes to opposite comer with an added 

bar, the other figure goes to the other opposite and 
in three stages, the inner circle changing alternate- 

•y- 

48. E. Circle moves to the other comer; the arrow-head 

changes alternately and the bracket-like figure tilts 
and moves along three points. 

49. D. Central figure changes alternately, line with knob 

goes round clockwise and the figure at the bottom 
shifts from right to left tilting, in three stages. 

50. C. The flag rotates clockwise and the whole pattern 

changes alternately. 
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TEST OF REASONING—III 


SYLLOGISM 


TYPE I ! 

In the following statements, a situation has been explaineii 
in a few sentences follozmi by a conclusion You luwe to saif ; 
zuhether the conclusion: ^ ! 

(a) necessanly follows from the statements. I 

ib) is only a long drawn one. ! 

(c) definitely does not follow from the statements. i 

(d) is doubtful as the data provided is inadequate. 

Note: Your niiszvers should only be in the light of the state- 1 
nients given. ‘ ' 

Statements: j 

1. 1. According to a study in 1927, peasants in Bengal 

were getting used to a diet on which even rats | 
could not live for more than five weeks. | 

2. They were ruled by a feeling of submission to an 

all powerful fate. I 

3. They always lived in fear of the rulers, landlords | 

and money-lenders. 

Conclusion: Years of expkiitation and hunger made them 
revolt. 

(a) J (b) iJ (c) J id) IJ 

Statements: 

2. 1. People are indifferent to the aesthetic products ' 

of the past. ! 

2 Sometimes they are suspicious of their , 
originality. 

Conclusion. They are more enamoured by the works of 
the modern artists i 

(a) □ ib) LJ ic) J id) iJ i 

Statements: 

3. 1. Bangladesh was hit by an unprecedented fero- i 

cious cyclone on 30th April 
2. The International Relief Work was rather slow in 
the beginning. 

Conclusion: Other countries do not have much sympathy 
with Bangladesh. 

ia) IJ ib) J ic) □ id) J i 

Statements: 

4. 1. Workers in a certain factory are trying to achieve ; 

higher targets with their performance. | 

2. There is no rift between tW entrepreneurs and | 
the employees. i 

Conclusion: The authorities pay the workers well and | 
provide adequate facilities to them. '■ 

ia) J ib) J ic) □ id) J i 

Statements: 

5. 1. When a nation overthrows a foreign rule, it 

changes the names of its streets and parks. 

2. The streets and parks are renamed after the 


revolutionary heroes who brought the change. 
Conclusion: The places previously were named after 
foreign rulers. 

ia) J ib) J ic) J id) □ 

Statements: 

6. 1. Some cameramen make their subject take a 

definite pc^se. 

2. Some clicK their cameras when the subject is not 
in the least conscious. 

Conclusion: The first type of photographs are superior. 

(rt) J ib) J ic) IJ id) J 

Statements. 

7. I Mr A Kalanethi received an award for inventing 

electronic gadgets. 

2. Kalanethi has been sightless since birth. 
Conclusion- One does not need eyes for the operation of 
the functioning of electronic gadgets. 
ill) J ib) J ic) J id) J 

Statements: 

8. 1 Kabindra Nath Tagore wrote many poems. 

2. Rabindra Sangeel is very alluring to ears. 

Conclusion- Tagore himself r omposed tunes for his 
poems which are knov/n as Rabindra San- 
geet 

ia) J ib) J ic) J id) J 

Stntements- 

9. 1. \\C. Sarcar is a magician by profession. 

2. He has produced and dirt*cte'el a movie recently. 
Conclusion: The movie must be magic based. 

ia) J ib) J ic) J id) J 

Statements: 

10. 1 Some very effective medicines are made from 
spidcT venom. 

2. I\>ison of snake is also used for curing certain 
discMses. 

Conclusion: All poisons cure some or the either disease. 
in) J ib) J ((’) J id) J 

TYPE II 

In making decision about important i]uestions, it is 
desirable /m be able to distinguish betzveen 'strong' arguments 
and ‘zveaW arguments so far as they are concerned with the 
question. 'Weak' arguments may not be directly related to the 
question, may be of minor importance or may be related to some 
trivial aspect of the question. Each question given below is 
follozved by arguments numbered I and II. You have to decide 
zvinch of the arguments is 'strong' and zvhich is 'zueak' Then 
decide zvliich of the aiiszvers gwen below and numbered (a), (b), 
(c), (d) and (e) is the correct anszver. 

ia) Only 1 is strong. 

ib) Only 11 is strong. 
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(c) Both I and II arc strong. 

(d) Hither I or II is strong 

((’) Neither I nor II is strong I 

n Do tourists from other countries alfect our cul- ' 
ture? i 

I. Yes, they bring with them their life style and I 

thoughts which fascinate our people and they j 
try to copy them. . | 

II. No, tourists stay for too short a period and they ' 

do not mix up with our lot i 

(rt) J ih) J (i) J (li) J (<') iJ I 

12. Can children orphaned during wars develop as j 
other normal children^ I 

I Yes, thiTe is no biological difference between | 
them and other children 

II No, horrors and destructions of war leave per- | 
manent scars and impressions on young minds ' 

in) J (b) J (c) IJ W) IJ (c) J : 

1.3. Should fishing certain species be banned? 

I Yes, the species might extinct if heavilv hunted. | 

II No, for fishing communities totally dependent ' 

on sea-resources, it is a question of survival and ; 
national economy. 

07) J (^) 'J (c) IJ (d) J (c) J ' 

14. Can examinations really assess a candidate's , 
capability^ 

I. Yes, the questions in exam papers are very care- ' 

iully framed. 1 

11 No, brilliant students often spoil their papers j 
and dull ones fair well 

(n) J (b) J (c) J (//) J (c) J I 

15. Do bullying tactics help parlies during elections^ ' 
I Yes, they secure inort' voies by frightening their | 

opponents 

II. No, voters lose taith m them. 

in) J (b) J (r) J id) J (c) J 

Ih Are all poets lovers of nature? i 

I. ^'es, unk'ss they have that rapport with nature, ! 
they can't find the right words for expression. 

II. No, there are other fascinating subjects as well. 

ill) J {b) J ((') J (d) J (c) J 

17. Does criminal world attract poverty-striken job¬ 
less youth? 

I. Yes, It seems an easy and adventurous way of 

earning money. 

II. No, the youths are too busy in seeking jobs. 

07) J (b) J (c) J id) J (c) J 

18. Is gossip an essential part of life ? 

I. Yes, gossips are so exciting 

II. No, they only waste one's precious time. 

ill) J (b) J (c) J W) J (c) J 

19. Can magicians, who convert bits of papers into 
currency note's on the stage, help in improving country's 
economy? 

I. Yes, they can convert all the paper in the country 

into money. ' 

II. No, their performance on the stage is just a part 
of their many tricks to befool the audience. 

(a) J ib) J (c) J (d) □ ic) □ 

20. Are electronic clocks more reliable than old 


grandfather clocks? 

1. Yes, they neither gain nor lose time. 

11. No, old machines arc much more superior than 
the new ones. 

(a) J ih) J (c) J id) □ (e) □ 

TYPE III 

In the following questions, statements 1 and 2 are followed 
by conclusions I and II. Taking the statements to he true al¬ 
though they may appear at variance with commonly accepted 
facts, tick-mark your answers as under: 

(a) Only I follows. 

(b) Only 11 follows. 

(c) Both I and II follow. 

(d) Hither 1 or II follows. 

(c) Neither I nor II follows. 

Statements: 

21. 1. Horses that are not donkeys are either bulls or 

ponies 

2. All animals other than bulls have horns. 
Conclusions- 

I Some horses have horns 

II Some horses do not have horns. 

(a) J (b) J ((') J id) J (e) iJ 
Statements- 

22. 1. Children who did not get pass-marks in Mathe¬ 

matics were placed in If division. 

2 Some children, who got II division, had distinc¬ 
tion in Hnglish. 

Conclusions 

I. Some children who got distinction in Hnglish 

had failed in Mathematics 

II. ChildR'n who got pass-marks in Mathematics 

were placed in 1 division 
(a) J ib) J ic) J (d) J (e) J 

Statements. 

23. 1. All boys who wear caps have long hair. 

2. All the boys with long hair are eitner very tall or 
very short. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some boys of medium si/e wear caps. 

II. Boys ol medium si/e do not put on caps. 

(77) J ib) J (c) J id) J (c) J 

Statements: 

24. 1. Some glasses are plates. 

2. All plates are cups. 

Conclusions- 

1. Some glasses are not plaice. 

II Some glasses arc cups. 

(77) iJ ib) J (c) J ( 7 /) J ic) J 
j Statements: 

I 25. 1. All roses are plants. 

I 2. All plants are benches. 

: Conclusions: 

I 1. Some benches are roses, 

j II. Some roses are not benches. 

I ( 77 ) J (b) □ (c) □ (d) J (e) □ 

I Statements: 

1 26. 1. All apples are mangoes. 

I 2. Some mangoes are oranges. 
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Conclusions: 

I. Some apples are oranges. 

II. Some apples are not oranges. 

(a) □ (h) □ ic) □ (d) U (e) □ 

Statements: 

27. 1. Some glasses are saucers. 

2. Some saucers are candles. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some candles are glasses. 

II. Some saucers are not candles. 

{a) IJ ib) IJ (c) iJ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

28. 1. Some fans are coolers. 

2. Some heaters are coolers. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some fans are heaters. 

II. Every cooler is either heater or tan. 

(fl) □ (h) □ (c) IJ id) □ ie) J 

Statements: 

29. 1. Every road is either bumpy or rough. 

2. No car driver goes on the road which is not 
bumpy. 

Conclusions: 

1. Car drivers prefer rough road. 

11. They do not prefer rough road. 

ia) J ih) J ic) □ id) □ ie) IJ 

Statements: 

30. 1. Only those men did not wash their clothes who 

were not well-dressed. 

2. Some well-dressed xnen had long beards. 
Conclusions: 

I. Some men who washed their clothes had long 

beards. 

II. Some well-dressed men did not have long 

beards. 

ia) □ ib) J ic) J id) J ie) J 

TYPE IV 

In questions ^iven below, a statement is followed by im¬ 
plications land 11. Imply I and II to the statement and tick mark 
(/) your answers as under: 

ia) Only 1 is implicit. 

ib) Only IT is implicit. 

(c) Both 1 and 11 are implicit. 

id) Either 1 or 11 is implicit. 

ie) Neither I nor 11 is implicit. 

Statement: 

31. An English meticulous diarist, while visiting 
India, not onlv recorded facts but made v/ater-colour 
sketches of signts around. 

Implications: 

I. He wanted to publish a book later with life-like 
illustrations. 

II. It was his hobby to write diary and paint 
sketches. 

ia) □ ib) □ ic) □ id) □ ie) □ 
Statement: 

32. Beijing often gets enveloped by swirl of yellow 
dust storm. 


Implications: 

I. There must be a yellow sand desert nearby. 

II. These dust storms cause havoc in the Chinese 
capital. 

ia) J ib) J ic) J id) J ie) J 

Statement: 

33. Some agencies in a certain country breed fero¬ 
cious crocodiles and sell their skins in the international 
market. 

Implications: 

I. Some species of crcK-cxiiles are absolutely harm¬ 

less. 

II. CrocixJile skin fetches high price in the interna¬ 
tional market. 

ia) J ib) J ic) J id) J ie) □ 

Statement: 

34. Old movies attract more crowd than the new 
ones. 

Implications: 

I. New leading stars are not as attractive as the old 
ones. 

II. Old films are shown at a concession rate 

ia) □ ib) J ic) J id) J ie) J 

Statement: 

35. Famous religious smimis often get involved in 
controversies. 

Implications: 

1 Their supporters and those against them have 
different stories to tell. 

II. No one actually knows much about them and 
different guess works cause controversy. 
ia) IJ ib) J ic) J id) □ ic) J 

TYPE V 

In questions ^iven below. Assumption A is folloived by 
Reasons RI and RII. Avply Rl and Rll to A and lick-niark your 
answers as under: 

ia) Only RI is the reason for A. 

ib) Only Rll is the reason for A. 

ic) Both Rl and Rll arc the reasons for A 

id) Either RI or Rll is the reason for A. 

ie) Neither RI nor Rll is the reason for A. 

36. A. Every candidate who applies for a job has to 
attach a character certificate with his application. 

RI. Employers attach great weigntage to the char¬ 
acter of the person they are going to employ. 
Rll. Character certificates are very reliable. 
ia) J ib) □ ic) □ id) J ie) □ 

37. A. Second-hand articles are cheap)er than new 
ones but antiques are very expensive. 

Ri. Antiques have been used by anyone for a long 
time. 

Rll. Second-hand articles are not of as good a 
quality as the antiques. 

ia) □ ib) □ ic) J (d) □ ie) J 

38. A. It has become a fashion with film stars to 
contest in elections against established politicians. 

RI. They want to gain a different type of 
popularity by enteiing politics. 

RII. Some political parties want to defeat members 
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of rival parties by making use of the 
popularity of these stars. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ W) □ ‘ (e) U 

39. A. Many persons keep on postponing things that 
demand immediate action. 

RI. They are too involved in less important things. 

RII. They are the careless type. 

(a) □ (W □ (c) □ id) U (e) □ 

40. A. If there is a rise in the prices of petroleum or 
an increase in railway freight, the prices of mass consump¬ 
tion goods register a sharp rise. 

RI. More money is spent in transportation of 
goods. 

RiJ. The general shop-keepers always gain by in¬ 
crease in prices mentioned above. 

0?) LJ (b) LJ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

TYPE VI 

The passage given below is followed by certain conclusion. 
On the basis of the study of the passage, tick mark (/) your 
answers as under: 

A. Definitely true. 

B. Probably true. 

C. Can't say as the data given is inadequate. 

D. Probably false. 

E. Definitely false. 

To understand the authentic Edith Cresson, the essen¬ 
tial spirit that she will carry into the French Prime 
Minister's most agreeable residence, the Hotel Matig- 
non—you could do no better than listen to one of her 
favourite observations about her life in French politics, 
"Nothing frightens me, because I adore challenges", she 
declares, combative and confident in the same breath: we 
are talking after all about a highly educated self-assured 
woman who started out as a humble campaign worker for 
the Socialist upstart Francois Mitterrand some 25 years 
ago. 

41. The Hotel Matignon is a five-star hotel and open 
for VIPs. 

AQ BU CU DQ EU 

42. Edith is a brave and courageous woman. 

AIJ BQ CU DU EU 

43. Edith has been an aggressive woman right from 
the beginning. 

AU BU CU DU EU 

44. She is the first French woman Prime Minister. 

AU BU CU DU EU 

45. Edith has been steadily rising in political field 
without any failure. 

AU BU CU DU EU 

ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 

1. (d) No further data is provided to confirm the con¬ 

clusion. 

2. (b) The conclusion is drawn on rejection hence a long 

drawn conclusion. 

3. (c) There could have been any reason for the delay so 

the conclusion is a wrong one. 

4. (a) The conclusion necessarily follows. 

5. (a) The conclusion drawn is a natural one. 

6. (d) Nothing has been stated about the quality of the 
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pliotographs taken. 
The person mentior 


7. (c) The person mentioned is rather exceptional and 
must be having helpers. 

8 (d) Sufficient information is lacking. 

9. (b) Since he is magician the conclusion covers only 
one particulr aspect, hence long drawn. 

10. (b) Here too the conclusion is rather long drawn as it 

is based on just two examples. 

11. (c) 12. ib) 13. (c) 14. (c) 15. ib) 

16. (e) 17. (a) 18. (e) 19. (b) 20. ie) 

Questions of type III are best answered by drawing 
diagrams of all probable situations and then arrive at the final 
conclusion . horns 

21. (c) 


22. ia) 


23. (W 


24. (c) 


PaM Marks 
in Maths 


Distinction 
In English 


Boys long hair -I- wear caps 


25. (a) 

26. (d) 

27. (b) 

28. (e) 

29. (b) 

30. (b) 



31. (d) 32. (a) 33. (b) 34. (e) 35. (d) 

36. (a) 37. (e) 38. (d) 39. (d) 40. (a) 

41. D. Since it is a residence, the conclusion is probably 

wrong. But the word 'Hotel' has its doubts. 

42. A. The conclusion drawn is the right one. 

43. E. She has been referred to as a humble person. 

44. C. The passage does not provide any information 

regarding it. 

45. B. Since she became a P.M. from a campaign worker, 

the rise has been steady but there may nave been 
some failures. 
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OBJECTIVE-TYPE QUESTIONS 


GENERAL AWARENESS 


riie questious f^ivcn below were set 
in the Assistants Grade Examination ; 
held on the 7th April, 1991. I 

We are grateful to nitinerous of our 
esteemed readers, particular!}/ to Mibb 
Rina Gupta of Calcutta, Sdrvshri G. 
Rama Mohan Naidii of Bathalapalli ' 
(A.P.), Shashidhar Ranifce Tnpatni of 
Kali/an (Maharashtra) and Rajender 
Singh of Jaipur for sending these ques¬ 
tions to us. 

1. Digboi in Asstim is famous 
for: 

(a) Tea gardens 

(b) Atomic power plant 

(c) PineappVs 

(d) Oilfields 

2. Which of the following ports 
has a natural harbour? 

(a) Paradeep 

(b) Kandla 

(c) Vishakhapatnam 

(d) Madras 

3. Bombay High is famous for; 

(a) Atomic Reactors 

(b) Chemical Industry 

(c) Steel Plant 

Id) Petroleum deposits 

4. Which of the following is a 
north-ward flowing river? 

(a) Chambal 

(b) J^averi 

(c) Narmada 

(d) Brahmaputra 

5. Rourkela Steel Plant wa*- 
built in collaboration with: 

(a) USA 

(b) USSR 

(c) France 

id) West Germany 

6. Chilka is: 

(a) Name of a bird 

(b) A lake in Orissa 

(c) Ancient Hindu Temple 

id) A place in UP famous for 
Cement Factory 

7. Which of the following crops , 
is grown and consumed on tne i 
largest scale in India? 

(fl) Wheat (b) Rice i 

(c) Maize (d) Gram 

8. The main Oil Refineries in 
India are situated near seaports, be¬ 
cause; , 

(fl) India needs much crude oil 
which is mostly imported 


(b) Most of the crude oil is ex- | 
ported 

(c) Sea water is required for | 
refining crude oil 

(d) Petrol is available near i 

seaports i 

9. The headquarters of the In- ■ 
ternational Court of Justice is in: 

(a) Cieneva . ! 

(b) The I lague 

(c) Washington 
id) New York 

10. The oldest mountains in > 
India according to Geographical his¬ 
tory are: 

ia) Nilgiris 

ib) Satpura range 

ic) Vindhvas 

id) Aravali range I 

11 Granite belongs to which of 

the following types of rix:ks? I 

ia) Seaimentary | 

ib) Igneous 

(c) Metamorphic i 

id) Noneoftnese 

12 Which of the following 
State's IS the largest producer of mb- 
ber in India? 

0?) Assam 

ib) Maharashtra ' 

(() Karnataka 
id) Kerala 

13 riie biggest producer of 
uranium in the world is- 

(ii) USA (b) India 

(i) 1-raiue id) Zaire 

14. Which of the following is the 
birth place of Guru Gobind Singh? 

ia) Amritsar 

ib) Anandpur Sahib 
((') Fatehgarh Sahib 
id) Patna 

15 I'he Hunter Commission 
under Lord Rippon made recommen- , 
dation for improvement in. 

(a) UniversiW education i 

ib) Primary School education 
(c) Indigenous system of i 

education | 

id) Hindu-Muslim relations 

16. The script of Indus Valley 
Civilization is: 

(a) in Prakrit language 

ib) in Dravidian language 

ic) in Sanskrit language 

id) not yet'deciphered i 


17. The first serifion of Buddha 
was delivered at: 

ia) Lumbini 

ib) Gaya 

ic) Kapilvastu 

id) Sarnath 

18. Who is known as the 
"Nightingale of India"? 

ia) Sarojini Naidu 

ib) Lata Mangeshkar 
(c) Asha Bhonsle 

id) Mahadevi Verma 

19. Which of the following is a 
folk dance? 

ia) Kathakali 

ib) Kuchipudi 

ic) Garba 

60 Bharatanalyam 

20. Which one of the following 
persons was the President of the In¬ 
dian Constituent Assembly? 

ia) Dr B.R. Ambedkar 

ib) Dr Rajendra Prasad 
(c) Y.B. Cnavan 

id) Jawaharlal Nehru 

21. Indian National Congress 
was founded in the year: 

ia) 1886 ib) 1885 

ic) 1935 id) 1984 

22. The Central Government 
derives maximum revenue from. 

ia) Inc(>meTax 

ib) Lxcise Duties 

(c) Customs Duty 

(d) None of these 

23 Which of the following is the 
most urbanised States in India? 

Oi) Madhya Pradesh 

ib) U.P. 

ic) Punjab 

id) Maharashtra 

24. Anuent port city of Indus 
Valley pc*ople was: 

ia) Lethal 

ib) Sindhu 

ic) Mohenjodaro 

id) Harappa 

25. "Tripitaka" relates to: 

ia) Jains 

ib) Buddhists 
(c) Jatakas 

id) None of these 

26. Mixed F-conomv means- 

ia) inflation and denation 

ib) co-existance of the poor and 
the rich 
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(c) co-c*xislcincc of public and ! ing the seas and tfie atmosphere? 
private sectors ! (//) Oxygen (h) Nita)gen 

’one of these j (c) Argon 

(i/) CO2 


27 lehri Dam is being built on 
the river 

0/) Mahanadi 
(If) Kaveri 
(t) Bhaginthi 
((/) None of these 

28 Ciobar C las contains- 
(n) Hlhane 

(If) Methane 
((') CO2 
(li) ilvdrogen 

2^^. Insulin is produced in the 
lollovving glands: 

(//) \ hyroid gland 
(h) Bifintary gland 
(() Adrenal gland 
(d) None of these 
M) Which of the following 
protects against Bacteria? 

(n) White blcK)d corpuscles 
(If) Red blood corpuscles 
({') Haemoglobin 
(d) None of these 
11 Haemoglobin contains 
(n) Oxygen 
(If) Hydrogen 
((') Iron 
(d) Iodine 

32 Which of the following 
Vitaniins is useful for vision? 

(n) Vitamin A 
(If) Vitamin B 
(t) Vitamin C 
(J) Vitamin D 

33 3’he 1^89 Nehru Award for 
International Understanding was 
given Uv 

(n) Nelson Mandela 
(h) Yasser Arafat 

(c) Cieorge Bush 

(d) Dr Robert Mugabe 

34 The 3th Indira Gandhi Gold 
Cup Hockey Tournament was held 
in- 

00 Calcutta 
(If) Delhi 

(c) Bombay 

(d) Ahmeuabad 

35 Pearls are formed inside: 

(a) Squads 

(h) Snails 

(c) Oysters 

(d) Molluses 

36. India is a: 

(a) Union of States 

(b) Federal States 

(c) Neither Union nor Federal 

(d) None of these 

37. Which one of the following 
elements is most abundant of all the 
elements in the earth's crust includ- 


38. The number of permanent 
members of the UN Security Council 

(a) n (b) 9 

(c) 5 (d) 15 

39. The President of India is 
elected by: 

(a) Members of Lok Sabha and 
State Assemblies 
(h) Elected Members of Parlia¬ 
ment 

(c) Elected Members of Parlia¬ 
ment and State Assemblies 

(d) The Prime Minister 

40. Through which States does 
the river Chan^al flows? 

(a) UP, MP, Rajasthan 

(b) Rajasthan, MP, Bihar 

(c) MP UP, Gujarat 

(d) Gujarat, Mr, Rajasthan 

41. Who gave the call: 'Dilli 
Challo'^ 

(a) Jawahar Lai Nehru 

(b) Lala Laipat Rai 

(c) Subhasn Chandra Bose 

(d) Mahatma Gandhi 

42. India carried out its first 
nuclear underground test at: 

(a) Pokharan 

(b) Thumba 

(c) Narora 

(d) Kota 

43 The Planning Commission 
was set up in the year. 

(a) 1952 
(h) 1950 

(c) 1949 

(d) 1951 

44. Lunar Eclipse occurs: 

(a) on full moon night 

(b) on new moon night 

(c) at midnight 

(d) None of these 

45 The 1996 Olympiad wil! be 
I held in- 

(a) Atlanta 

(b) Athens 
((') Barcelona 
(d) Seoul 

46. Ramanujacharya is as¬ 
sociated with: 

(a) Bhakti movement 
(h) Advaita philosophy 

(c) Dvaita pnilosopny 

(d) None of these 

47. Which of the following 
States is the largest producer of Juter 

(a) West Bengal 

(b) Kerala 

(c) UP 
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(d) None of these 

48. Hirakud dam is constructed 
on the river: 

(a) Krishna 

(b) Gcxiavari 

(c) Narmada 

(d) Mahanadi 

49. Which session of the Indian 
National Congress adopted the 
resolution on "Puma Swarajya"? 

(a) Lahore Session 

(b) Lucknow Session 

(c) Surat Session 

(d) Bombay Session 

50. Diseases of the eye are 
caused by the deficiency of: 

(a) Carbohydrates 

(b) Proteins 

(c) Vitamin A 

(d) Vitamin B 

51. "Operation Fkx)d" refers lo- 

(a) use of preventive measures 
for flood devastation 

(b) a study about floods 

(c) dairy development for in- 
crea.sed milk production 

(d) None of these 

52. 'Hydroponics' means: 

(a) cultivation of plants 
without the use of soil 

(b) detection of sound in water 

(c) animal living in water 

(d) a Japanese way of flower¬ 
ing 

53. The term "Bulls" and 
"Bears" refers to- 

(a) Speculators going up and 
clown respectively 

(b) Speculators going down 
and up respectively 

(c) Exchange rate remains con¬ 
stant 

(d) Exchange rate is variable 
with respect to seasons 

54. During floods, precautions 
should be taken against spread of: 

(a) Cholera 

(b) Small-pox 

(c) Typhoid 

(d) Malaria 

55. The President may be 
removed from office by impeach¬ 
ment, only when: 

(fl) he so desires 

(b) The resolution for impeach¬ 
ment must be passed by 
1/3 majority of the total 
membership of the House 

(c) The resolution for impeach¬ 
ment must be passed by 
2/3 majority of the total 
membership of the Parlia¬ 
ment 

(d) Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court dismisses 
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him 

5h. Thv strL'n^th of ihi* Lok 
Sabhii should not be more Ihan: 

(ii) 2S0 (h) S4S 

ic) 380 U1) 472 

57. The Simon Commission w<is 
appointed in 1^>27. 

in) for j;rantine the Powers to 
Indian leaders 

ih) to enquire into the working 
of the system of j^overn- 
menl and tievelopment of 
representative institutions ; 
in !5ntish India 

(r) to report on tht» working (4' , 
the Act of IMOM 

Ui) to enquire about Chauri- : 
Chora incident | 

58. Who started 'T3hoodan" i 

movement? ! 

(a) Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel | 
(h) jawahar Lai Nehru 
(() Ach«irya Vinoba Bhavi' 

id) Mahatma Clandlu 

59. The first Covernor-Ceneral 
of India was appointed in. 

(n) 1774 (h) 1833 

((') 1858 (d) 1911 

hO New Moore Island is 
situated in: 

(//) Bay ol Bengal 
(/O Indian Ocean 

(c) Pa Ik Strait 

(d) Arabian Sea 

61. The seal of Central C.overn- 
ment of India was shifted from Cal¬ 
cutta to Delhi in: 

ia) 1912 (b) 1858 

(c) 1905 (d) 1921 

62. Which of the following 
countries won the 1990 World Cup in 
Football? 

(a) West Germany 
(h) Argentina 

(c) Italy 

(d) USSR 

63. Which country won the In¬ 
dira Gandhi Gold Cup in Hockey in 
1990? 

Ol) Holland (b) India 
O') Poland 
00 USSR 

64. The International Dance Fes¬ 
tival was held in: 

(n) Bombay 

(b) Madras 

(c) Calcutta 

(d) Delhi 

65. The 22nd International Film 
Festival of India was held in 1991 in: 

(a) Bombay 

(b) Madras 

(c) Calcutta 


♦ 01) Delhi 

66. SardarSarovar Project is con- 
terned with which c f the following 
Slates’’ 

(tj) Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat 
and Rajasthan 

(h) CAijarat, U P and Madhya 
Pradesh 

O') Ciujarat, Madhya Pradesh 
anei Maharashtra 
01) Gujarat only 

67 Which kind of crop wa ^ used 
tor green revolution? 

Ol) Rice(Ratna) 

(b) Dwarf Variety of Wheat 

(c) Sugarcane 

01) None of these 
68. The study of fungi and fun¬ 
gus diseases is called: 

(rO Polynology 
(h) Patnology 
(c) Fungology 
01) Mycology 

69 Which of the following is 
caused by virus? 

(n) Smallpox 
(h) Diphtheria 
(c) TB. 

01) Leprosy 

70. The second experimental 
station established at Antarctica by 
the Indian scientists is named: 

Ol) Dakshin Gangotri 

(b) Kanya Kumari 

(c) Mai trey 

01) Dakshin Yamnotri 

71. Organic Fcx)d contains: 

(a) Vitamins 
(/;) Fats 

(c) Proteins 
01) All of these 

72. Ciandhiji started the famous 
Dandi March on March 12, 1930 to. 

Ol) break the salt laws 

(b) offer satyagraha to achieve 
the goal of independenci’ 

(c) protest against the Jallian- 
wala Bagn massacre 

01) give a call for civil dis- 
obed 1 ence movemen t 
73 Chameli Devi award is gi\ en 
to: 

Ol) Vocalists 
(b) Journalists 
O') litterateurs 
01) None of these 

74. Chand Bibi, who ceded Berar 
to Akbar's forces was the ruler of: 

(a) Khandesh 

(b) Ahmednagar 

(c) Golkonda 

(d) Bijapur 

75. Which is found on the 
Travancore Coast of Kerala? 


(a) Bauxite 

(b) Lignite 
((0 Mona/ite 
01) Ciraphite 

76. By scoring only one goal on a 
penalty kick. West Ciermany lifted 
the third World Cup Football in July, 
1990. Who is responsible for this vic¬ 
tory? 

Ol) Andreas Brehme 
ih) Lothar Mathews 

(c) Rudi Vecllar 

01) Diago Meradona 

77. Relative humidity of a place 
is measured by: 

Ol) amount of rainfall at that 
place 

(b) quantity of air under the 
sea per unit area 

(c) the state of atmosphere 
with respect to the water 
vapour it contains 

00 quantity of air at the centre 
of the earth per unit area 

78. Of which of the following 
States, retreating monsoon has more 
effect? 

00 West Bengal 
ib) Tamil Nadu 

(c) Orissa 
id) Punjab 

79. Which movement brought 
the Indians and Muslims together^ 

00 Khilatat Movement 

(b) Quit Intlia Movement 

((’) Non-cooj'ieralion Move¬ 
ment 

01) None of these 

80. Which organisation of the 
U N IS concerned with population? 

00 UNFSCO 
00 UNICFF 
t() UNDP 
01) UN I'PA 

81 Which is called the Fourth 
Fstate’’ 

00 judiciary 
(/O Press 
(() Legislature 
01) None ot these 

82 Ram and Rah.m is included 
in w hose teachings? 

(a) Nanak 
(W Kabir 

(c) Ramanujacharya 
01) Shankaracharya 

83 If the value of currency goes 
down against foreign currency, then 
it IS known as: 

(n) hard currency 
{10 gold 

(c) soft currency 
00 None of these 
84. The concept of Welfare State 
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is included in the Constitution of i 
India in the: 

(a) Preamble 

(b) Fundamental Rights 

(c) Fourth Schedule 

(rf) The Directive Principles of 
State Policy 

85. What is land-ceiling? 

(a) to fix a land area for irriga¬ 
tion purposes 

(h) to.fix rural land holdings at ' 
the existing level | 

(c) to fix urban land held by a | 
family , 

id) to fix the quantum of land 
held by a family I 

86. NABARDisa: | 

(n) Bank (b) Board i 

(c) Block 

(d) Department 

87. When a bill is passed by Par¬ 
liament, the President nas the power 
to: 

(n) return it for reconsideration 
{b) refuse to sigii it 
(c ) amend the Bill 
{d) consult the Speaker of the 
Lok Sabha 

88. The Union Territories are ad¬ 
ministered by: 

(rt) President of India 

(b) Governor of a neighbour¬ 
ing State 

(c) Prime Minister 

(d) Administrator 

89. Which of the following is not 
included in the Fundamental Rights 
of the Constitution of India? 

(f7) Right to property 

ib) Right to treedom of religion 

(c) Right to equality 

(d) Right to freedom of speech 
and expression 

90. Which can be levied by the 
State Government? 

0?) Wealth tax 

(b) Professional tax 

(c) Income tax 

(d) Excise duty 

91. “Grants in aid“ is provided 
to the States by the Centre for: 

(n) improving the develop¬ 
ment of rural areas 
(h) improving the Centre-State 
relations 

(c) implementing various 
development programmes 
and rehabilitation 

(d) reducing the regional im¬ 
balances 

92. Himalayan rivers have con¬ 
tinuous flow throughout the year be¬ 
cause: 

(n) these originate from con¬ 
tinuous f^ls 


ib) there arc continuous rtin | 
throughout the year on 
Himalayas 

(() these are both snow-fed 
and rain-fed 

(d) None of these 

93. The entire military organisa¬ 
tion was put under Mansabdari sys¬ 
tem by: 

ill) Akbar 
ib) Humayun 

(c) Shahjehan 

(d) Aurangzeb 

94. When a person moves from a 
Pole towards the Equator, the 
population of plants and animals- 

(a) increases 

(b) decreases 

(r) remains unchanged 
(d) does not show any consis- 
tant behaviour 

95 Dad a Saheb Phalke award 
for 1989 was conferred on: 

0?) Raj Kapoor 
{b) Ashok Kumar 

(c) Lata Mangeshkar 
0/) Naushad Ah 

96. Panchayati Raj was first in¬ 
troduced in: 

(ii) Punjab and Bihar 

(b) Rajasthan and Gujarat 
(ci Madhya Pradesh and 
Maharashtra 

(d) Rajasthan and Andhra 
Pradesh 

97. India's anti-tank missile is. 

(n) Prithvi 

(b) Akash 

(c) Agni 

(d) Nag 

98. Which Line demarcates 
boundaries between India and Pakis¬ 
tan? 

0?) Redcliffe Line 

(b) Durand Line 

(c) McMahon Line 

(d) 38th Parallel 

99. Food is cooked faster in a 
pressure cooker because: 

((?) heat cannot escape from 
cooker 

(b) steam is hotter than boiling 
water 

(c) due to high pressure, the , 

boiling point of water is , 
raised ; 

(d) in the cooker, water starts j 
boiling at low temperature , 

100. The Himalayan mountain | 

system bekangs to which of the fol- ! 
lowine? I 

(a) Block Mountains | 

(b) Fold Mountains | 

(c) Residual Mountains | 

(d) Volcanic Mountains i 
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CORRECTION 


Page 884 July '91 issu e 

While re-adjusting the space, the 
following answers were omitted in 
print thre^ugh oversight. The answers 
to these questions are: 

4. (b) 

8. (c) 

12. (n) 

16. (d) 

The printing mistake is regretted. 

—Eddor. 
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Read the following sentences 
carefully and spot out the error in 
any one part (1, 2, 3 & 4) of each 
sentence. In case there is no error, 
the answer is (5). 

1. He vviis glad (I) that his 
lather (2) was dei ided (3) to stay with 
him (4). No error (3) 

2 When you will ^rinv (I) you 
shall ha\'e plenty (2) ot opportunities 
to play (>) with your Iriends (4) No 
error (3). 

3. You would h.ive (I) j^ot a 
first prize (2) il you would liaye 
prepared (3) thi-nou^hly [or the eom- 
pelition (4) Nc^ I'rmr (3) 

4. It was a \ i\ir nl senes ot (1) 
boundary situations loreiny; a think¬ 
ing (2) indiyidual to lace the absur¬ 
dities and ambiguilies (3) ot the 
human condition (4) No ein^ (3) 

3 It took me only a minuli* iind 
two (1) to tear the calendar olf the 
wall (2), roll it up and tuck it under (3) 
my arm, and walkout of the room (4) 
No error (3) 

b 1 started wondering (1) if 
there were (2) anything at all logically 
w'long (3) with Western films (4) No 
error (3) 

7 Neither ot the (1) two 
categories serve (2) the purpose en¬ 
visaged (3) by the [proposed federa¬ 
tion (4) No error (3) 

S Rarely does any piirty (I) 
bother to attach any importance to (2) 
the economic problems allluting the 
economy (3), let alone acknow¬ 
ledging them (4) No error (3). 

* In the following questions (9 and 
10) the sentences numbered A, B, C 
& D are not in their proper se¬ 
quence. Read them carefully and re¬ 
arrange them to make a natural 
sequence. One of the four combina¬ 
tions/alternatives is the correct 
answer. 

9. A. inhuman when 1 put on 
mv first utility suit. 

B. yet how exquisitely un¬ 
necessary! 

C. how common-place it is 

D. I shall certainly feel a little 


cold and 

(a) CBAD 
(W CABD 
(c) CBDA 
iil) CDAB 

10 A of frustration and depres¬ 
sion in India 

B w'hen enthusiasm and 
hard w'ork are most 
needed. 

C' and the old buoyance of 
spirit is not to be found at 
a time 

D. it IS often said that there is 
a sense 

(n) DC BA ih) DBAC 

(() DACB ill) DABC 

In each sentence below, a word is 
printed in ifnlic^. Below the sen¬ 
tence four words are given. Find out 
which of these four can substitute 
the word in itniics without changing 
the meaning of the sentence: 

11 The earth from here is a 
grand or/s/s in the vastness of space 

(^0 green land 
ih) landscape 
(c) waterhole 
((/) w'et-land 

12 Her faith her in the 

quiet hours w'hen she retreats from 
her busy life. 

ill) supports (/O confines 

(c) attains Ui) pacifies 

13. The tendency to act becomes 
ni^rnnicil in us only in proportion to 
the frequency with which such ac¬ 
tions actually occur 

ill) fixed (h) marked 

(c) destined (</) desired 

14 One of the most tcnncious — 
and dangerous—legends about the 
shark IS that he has poor eye sight 

(//) brave 
{h) strong 
(t) heroic 
(li) foolish 

15 There was nothing ai*^nnl 
about my father's interests. 

0?) ordinary 
(W incidental 
(c) funny 
(ci) accidental 

* Below each word in italics four 
alternatives are given. Pick up the 


one that expresses the opposite 
meaning of the word in italics. 

16. licsfioiiiicncif 

(a) pleasure 
(h) excitement 

(c) cheerfulness 

(d) humility 

17. subfii^^atc: 

(a) enslave 
(h) liberate 

(c) enrich 

(d) identify 
18 suhhnic 


(a) ridiculous 
(h) mean 
((') low 
id) strange 
]9. levity 


(/O lofty 

(b) stupidity 

(c) absurdity 

(d) gravity 

20. liability 

ia) assumption 

ib) presumption 

(c) ‘ onsumptioii 

(d) exemption 

* Read the following passage care¬ 
fully and put the most suitable 
word in the blanks. For each blank 
four choices are given: 

Tnere is no duly w^e so much y 
as the duty ot being happy. By being 
happy w^e sow ^ benefits upon the 
world, which remain unknown 23 to 
ourselves, or when they are disclosed 
surprise nobody 'M much as the 
benefactor. The other day, a ragged 
barefoot boy ran 25 the street after a 
marble, with so an air that he set 


everyone he passed into a good ^ 

21. (a) ignore 

(b) undermine 

(c) neglect 
00 underrate 

22. Oi) anonymous 
(h) open 

(c) infectious 

(d) contagious 


24. 


23. 00 even 
(c) much 
00 that 
(c) so 
25. 00 up 
(c) over 


(b) also 
00 such 
ib) thus 
00 as 
(b) down 
(d) into 


-.f. tj 
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OBJECnVB-TYPE QUESTIONS 


26 in) proud (b) )olly | 

(t) complacent ' 

((/) happy 

27. (ii) )oke (b) wit 

(c) spirit Of) humour 

* Which of the phrases 1, 2 and 3 
given below each sentence should 
replace the phrase printed in itnlicti 
to make the sentence grammatically . 
correct? If the sentence is correct as i 
it is, mark (4) as the answer. 

28. lie did enough foot-work | 

when he danced, isn 't tt? ' 

1 wasn't It? 

2 didn't he^ 

3 wasn't he? ' 

4. No correction required. 

29 No doubt, once, / used to be ; 
immensely happy while sitting near 
the idol 

1 1 have been 

2 1 use to be 

3 1 would be 

4 no correction rec]uired 

30. I was noticing the change in 
h(*r from the very dav she came here 
on her present visit. 

1. am noticing 

2. had been noticing 

3. have been noticing 

4 no correction required 1 

31. If It were a separate entity : 

why not it be felt by one and all in 
equal measure? ; 

1. should It not j 

2. could it not j 

3 was it not 

4. no correction required | 

32. If i/oi/oil talking like this | 
you will be late for school. 

1. you go on ; 

2 you will go on | 

3. you were | 

4. no correction required ! 

* Complete the following senten- : 

ces by putting the most appropriate | 
preposition after the verb in each j 
sentence in blank space. | 

33 In his sorrow he turned i 
drink and brought himself 

to ruin. 

(a) on 

(b) over 

(c) up 
id) to 

34. The lawyer, finding himself I 
deceived by his client, threw_ I 


the case 

(//) out 

(b) off 

(c) down (d) up 

3.3. The horsi's .-tampc'ded and 
lore the street. 

60 down (b) up 

(c) out (d) off 

36. When the visitor left, the 
family talked him 

60 over (/O down 

(c) away id) at 

37. I take a daily paper 

and a monthly magazine. 

60 for (b) back 

(c) out id) in 

* Read the following passage care¬ 
fully and choose the best answer to 
the questions given below: 

bor all the hippies' good work 
and gentle ways, many Americans 
view them as profoundly unsettling. 
One reason is that stniis^ht societi/ 
finds it difficult to argue with people 
who, while condemning virtually 
every aspect of the American scene, 
from its foreign policy to its moral 
values, offer no debatable alterna¬ 
tives Hy contrast with the rebels of 
every previous generation in the 
United States, the hippies have no 
desire to reform the world, if only 
because its values seem irrelevant to 
them. "Do your own thing", they say, 
and never mind what anyone else 
may think or do Yet it could be ar¬ 
gued that m their independence of 
material possessions and their em¬ 
phasis on peacefulness and honesty, 
hippies lead more virtuous life than 
the majority of their fellow citizens 
Thi.s, despite their disregard for most 
of society's accepted mores and many 
of its laws, helps explain why so 
many people in authority tend to 
treat them gently and with a measure 
of respect. 

38. Why do Americans view 
hippies as profoundly unsettling? 

(n) because hippies con¬ 
demn everything 
American. 

(b) because it is difficult to 
argue with hippies. 

(r) because hippies are 
gentle and gixxi. 
id) none of the above. 

39. What does 'straight society' 
mean? 

(fl) conservative and stable 


(b) honest and frank 

(c) open and progressive 
6/) democratic and critical 

40. 1 lippies fail to offer: 

(n) anything positive as 
philosopliy 

(b) any new religion to 
Americans 

6 ) any arguable option 
(d) any new value system 

41. What is the motto of their 

life? 

60 to reform the world 
(b) to do your own thing 
(() never mind what others 
do 

id) never Ixither what others 
think 

42 It could be argued that: 

60 they are independent of 
matt'rial possessions 
(b) they am cheerful, honest 
and virtuous 

(i) they are rebels and 
ref( )rmers 

(d) they are virtuous and 
respectful 

43 The word 'mores' stands for: 
6/) conventions 

ib) habits 
(t) rituals 
id) morals 

44. Suggest a suitable title to the 
passage: 

(n) Mow Americans view 
hippies? 

ib) 1 lippies as mbels 
(() 1 lippies and their way of 
life 

((/) Hippies in America 

ANSWKRS 

1. (3) 'had decided'. 

2. (1) 'when you grow'. 

3. (3) 'if you had prepared'. 

4. (1) 'of a series of'. 

5. (1) 'a minute or two'. 

6. (2) 'if there was'. 

7. (5) No error. 


8 (4) 'let alone acknowledge 




them'. 





9. 

(d 

10. 

(r) 

11. 

(c-) 

12. 

(a) 

13. 

(n) 

14. 

(b) 

15. 

((f) 

16. 

(f) 

17. 

(b) 

18. 

(a) 

19. 

(d) 

20. 

(d) 

21. 

W) 

22. 

(a) 

23. 

(a) 

24. 

(c) 

25. 

(b) 

26. 

(W 

27. 

(d) 

28. 

(3) 

29. 

(4) 

30. 

(3) 

31. 

(1) 

32. 

(1) 

33. 

W) 

34. 

W) 

35. 

(a) 

36. 

(a) 

37. 

W) 

38. 

(b) 

39. 

(b) 

40. 

(0 

41. 

(W 

42. 

(b) 

43. 

(a) 

44. 

(a) 
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DESCRIPTIVE QUESTIONS 


Descriptive Questions 


Vw follownif^ arc the aui^wers to the 
questions put in the Descriptive Paper 
set for the BSRB (Madras) Probationary 
Officers exauiination held on February 
24,1991. 

We thank Mr Vijay Kumar of Delhi 
tor sending; us the Question Paper 

Q, 1. Mechanisation in India is a 
waste of resources. Do you agree? 
Support your views with at least 
three reasons. 

Ans. I do not fully agree with 
the view expressed in the given state¬ 
ment. I believe, however, that 
mechanisation throughout the 
country in rural areas is a partial 
waste, but that is about all. At most 
places mechanisation, far from wast¬ 
ing resources, has brought ample 
dividends. 

One. In the field of industry, 
mechanisation has brought about a 
major revolution. India would have 
remained distinctly backward if 
machines and other mechanical 
devices and processes had not been 
introduced in our factories and 
workshops. 

Two. In the arena of agriculture 
the introduction of mechanisation at 
various stages—sowing, cutting, har¬ 
vesting and marketing—has revo¬ 
lutionised the scene. All these 
processes of agriculture, when they 
were carried out manually, were very 
slow and time-consuming. They 
were lengthy and required many 
hands to do a specific job. Sometimes 
adequate labour was not available as 
and when required. Mechanisation 
has removed many of these risks and 
uncertainties. 

Three. The use of mechanical 
devices of various types has consid¬ 
erably facilitated the housewife's 
task. The resort to grinders of various 
categories and grades, and of many 
other types of modern equipment, 
which is all mechanical, has proved 
very economical and saved women 


from drudgery, frustration and waste 
of time. 

Four. Mechanisation has also 
made the task of packing and market¬ 
ing much simpler and easier These 
devices are convenient, economical 
and time saving. They also help 
avoid waste which is unavoidable 
when agricultural commcxlities are 
carried from one place to another in 
baskets placed on the labourers' 
heads and shoulders. 

Mecl'.anisation can however be 
adopted on a regular basis only by 
big industrialists and big landlords; 
the petty entrepreneur and the petty, 
illiterate farmer does not have the 
means to order machines for getting 
their jobs done. Since mechanisation 
can only be feasible in large-scale 
operations and are highly ad¬ 
vantageous to the bigger farmers, 
they place the petty peasant at a dis¬ 
advantage. Because of the lack of 
resources he has perforce to rely on 
traditional, outdated practices which 
are wasteful and result in heavier 
costs of production and marketing. 

Speaking Through Ears! 

Q. 11. ""If all people start speak¬ 
ing through ears, what would hap¬ 
pen? Give at least three possible 
consequences. 

An.s. Almighty God created the 
various organs of the human body to 
perform specific and distinctive func¬ 
tions; what the mouth can do, the 
ears cannot, and what the hands can 
do the feel or the stomach cannot. If, 
through a quirk, people start speak¬ 
ing through their ears, what would 
the mouths do? Moreover, judging 
from the statement in the question, 
the ears would continue to perform 
their function of hearing simul¬ 
taneously. 

Thus, if the ears begin to speak 
and also hear, the resultant situation 
would, to say the least, be absurd and 
very baffling. Hearing and speaking. 


whether done one after the other, or 
(by a miracle) simultaneously, the 
resultant confusion and chaos speak¬ 
ing through the ear would also re¬ 
quire the listener not to sit in front, 
near or some distance away, from the 
mouth. If the speaking is done 
through the left ear, the listener or the 
person, whether a visitor or a mem¬ 
ber of the household, would have to 
sit on the left, or as near as possible, 
near the lett car 

Since no person can speak at the 
same time through both the left and 
the right ears, he or she might have to 
ask the host or hostess whether he or 
she intended to use the right ear or 
the other one The visitor would then 
have to adjust his seat accordingly; if 
he does not, the words ot the person 
who .speaks would not be distinctly 
audible to the others sitting on the 
"wrong side" of the speaking ear. At 
present this problem does not arise 
Anyone can sit near the speaker and 
can easily hear the spoken words be¬ 
cause those are uttered through the 
mouth. It would be great fun if, in the 
visualised situation created by a 
miracle, a person (ould speak with 
any ear he liked to use, or speak with 
both at the same lime, like a double 
speaker. 

Again, what would happen if 
something went wrong with the ears, 
.say a boil or a pimple or as sometimes 
happens in advancecl age, the hear¬ 
ing capacity is adversely affected. 
Then a person would not be able to 
speak at all. As long as the mouth is 
used for speaking, as is at present the 
case, the faculty of speech is not af¬ 
fected because the mouth is an organ 
which seldom gets choked. 

The situation would also be odd, 
if not absurd, when a person retains 
the faculty of speech with the mouth 
and develops, in addition, the 
capacity to speak through the ears 
Then he could use either organ at his 
or her sweet will. 
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DESCRIPTIVE QUESTIONS 


The Public Sector 

Q. III. public sector is a 
better proposition than the private 
sector/' Give two arguments in 
favour ahd two against this state¬ 
ment. 

A ns. The public sector occupies 
the commanding heights and has . 
been playing an increasingly impor¬ 
tant role in Indian economy, in spite 
of the fact that many of these State- j 
owned and State-run enterprises | 
have been running at a loss year after | 
year and are like mill-stones around 
the country's "neck". Lately, the dis¬ 
mal performance of this sector has 
been a subject of much controversy; 
in fact, the Union Government itself 
has been seriously considering hand¬ 
ing over some perpetually losing 
public sector concerns to the private 
sector—beginnings of the process of 
privatisation. Over Rs 110,000 crore is 
kx'ked up in public enterprises, the ■ 
return in many cases being less than | 
one per cent. 

Arguments for the view 

1. Since the public enterprises I 
are run in the public interest and not | 
for pnifits to any individual or group i 
of persons, it is undeniably a bettor 
proposition than the private sector 1 
which is managed to promote the i 
personal interests of the owner- | 
proprietor. Management of a private I 
conct'rn invariably implies exploita¬ 
tion of labour, inadequate wages and 
generally poor or average quality of 
the manufactured goods. In the case 
of the public sector however, there is 
quality control even if the enterprise 
runs at a loss and is a burden on the 
public exchequer. 

2. Certain essential public ser¬ 
vices cannot be run properly by 
private owners who are concerned 
only with profits. Certain important 
services, such as water supply, postal 
and defence services and com¬ 
munications, are best run by the 
Slate; in fact these constitute the 
legitimate arena of the Government. 
These are permanent services and re¬ 
quire massive investment which the 
private sector can seldom arrange. 

Arguments against the view 

1. The general impression that 
Government property is nobody's 


! property is especi«illy applicable to j 
! the public sector and State I 
enterprises. No wonder the manage- i 
.ment is Inefficient and the output j 
wholly disproportionate to the huge j 
invcstn\fnt. Tne managers are not i 
I bothered about efficient manage¬ 
ment, the quality of goods produced 
and systematic and economical use of 
raw materials. While there is hardly ’ 
waste of time or materials in the case 
of a private sector enterprise, most i 
public sector undertakings are | 
notorious for waste, comiption, mis- i 
management, tardy progress, utter | 
inefficiency; and worse. 

. 2. There is loo much of I 
bureaucratic control over the public | 
sector. Red tape is predominant. 
There are so many delays caused by , 
bureaucratic procedures that hardly ; 
any step is taken in time. No : 
economic enterprise can be run effi- : 
ciently and economically and on 
purely business lines if for every con- f 
Crete step orders have to be obtained 
from Delhi or wherever the head- i 
quarters are situated. In the case of 
tne private sector, however, decision ' 
making is prompt and based on j 
economic considerations It eli¬ 
minates the waste and frustration for 
which the public sector is known. 

Moral Values 

Q. IV. Suggest three effective j 
measures to improve the deteriorat- ; 
ing moral values in our country. Ex- ; 
plain clearly how the measures : 
suggested by you would be useful. | 

Ans. Time was when this land of | 
ours was famous all over the world ! 
for truth, honesty, integrity and ; 
simplicity and other moral values, i 
But in recent years the fall and | 
erosion of moral values have been so j 
rapid that people find it difficult to ' 
recognise the India of today. The fall 
in the standard of public and private 
conduct has been amazing. It is ob- 
I vious that unless radical measures 
j arc taken, it would be difficult to stem 
I the rot. The following measures are 
; suggested to improve the situation. 

First. The faulty system of 
i education should be drastically 
j reformed. It is education in schools j 
1 and colleges that lays the basis of | 
j human conduct. When the roots and i 
! foundations arc faulty, it is futile to I 


expect the social and moral structure 
would be basically sound and ethi¬ 
cally unexceptionable. In our schools 
the importance of moral values, of 
truth and integrity is seldom 
stressed. Topmost priority should be 
given to the development of one's 
personality and all that a good moral 
character stands for and implies. Un¬ 
less people develop character, it is 
futile to expect our social structure to 
improve and our youth to recognise 
the importance of moral values. 

Second. The correctives should 
be applied at the top, that is, our 
teachers should themselves set good 
examples to their students, never 
resort to unethical conduct themsel¬ 
ves and do their duty instead of set¬ 
ting a bad example, wangle tuitions 
and adopt other practices such as 
favouritism. Cases arc known of 
teachers adopting objectionable 
methods (such as strikes) to press 
their demands for higher salaries and 
more amenities. When the students 
note that the teachers themselves act 
in a far from exemplary manner, they 
follow suit. They lose all respect for 
elders and seldom learn discipline. 

Third. The root cause of the 
deteriorating standards is corrup¬ 
tion. We find there is corniption and 
deception in almost every field of ac¬ 
tivity—education, sports, culture, 
politics and other spheres. There is 
hardly any arena that is free from the 
taint of graft and cormption. The real 
cause of falling values is right there. 
Merit and talent are discounted al¬ 
most everywhere. The dishonest and 
deceitful people succeed in life while 
the honest, straightforward ones are 
constantly pushed back and placed at 
a disadvantage. The infection 
spreads fast and the whole social 
structure reeks of corruption. Young 
men and women cannot fail to note 
what our politicians do in legisla¬ 
tures and outside. They create disor¬ 
der all round; defy the presiding 
officers of legislatures, issue false cer¬ 
tificates to their supporters and 
proteges to enable them to get admis¬ 
sion in educational institutions and 
secure jobs somehow. The evils of 
casteism, religious bigotry, nepotism, 
etc prevail all round us. If these are 
eliminated, the fall in moral values 
can be checked. 
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THE EXAMINER’S GUESS 
QUESTIONS 


Q. What amount has been sanc¬ 
tioned to India by the World Bank to 
promote environmentally sound in¬ 
dustrial development? 

Ans. $ 124 million. This is the 
first time the Bank has supported a 
project in Asia dedicated entirely to 
controlling industrial pollution. 
India will use the loan to finance a 
programme designed to reduce in¬ 
dustrial pollution caused by chemi¬ 
cal industries in Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu and Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Q. Name the volcano in Philip¬ 
pines which erupted recently after 
being dormant for 600 years? 

Ans. Mount Pinatubo. 

Q. What is the name of the Ger¬ 
man Parliament's decision-making 
lower House? 

Ans. Bundestag. The upper 
House is called Bundesrat. 

Q. Name the book written by 
Mr M.J. Akbar which has been 
banned in Pakistan? 

Ans. "Kashmir—Behind the 
Vale". 


two countries. 

Q. Who has been appointed as 
the Deputy Chairman of the Plan¬ 
ning Comrriission? 

Ans. Mr Pranab Mukherjee. 

Q. Which day was observed as 
the International Day Against Drug 
Abuse and Illicit Trafficking? 

Ans. June 26. 

Q. Name the Indian woman 
who set a new world record in sc]uat 
in the ninth women's world Power- 
lifting championship? 

Ans. Ms Sumita Laha. 

Q, Name the Indian sculptor 
whose name has been entered in the 
Guinness Book of World Records for 
making world's heaviest sculpture ^ 
in the scrap metal category? 

Ana, Mr Sudhir Deshpande, a 
Nasik based sculptor. His sculpture 
'Powerful' has also been adjudged 
the tallest in India. It has been in¬ 
stalled at the Ekiahare power station 
near Nasik. 

Q. Which country emerged in 
1991 as the largest recipient of World 
Bank aid? I 


—Replenishment Licensing 

Scheme (REP) to become the 
principal instrument for ex¬ 
port-related imports. It will be 
called Exim Scrip and can be 
freely traded. 

—All exports to have a uniform 
i REP rate of 30 per cent of the 

Freight On Board (FOB) value. 

—All supplementary licences 
stand abolished except in the 
case of the small-scale sector 
and for producers of life¬ 
saving drugs/equipment. 

—Financial institutes would be 
allowed to trade in Exim 
Scrips. 

Q. What is India's external debt 
after the devaluation ot rupee in first 
I week of [uly, 1991? 

Ans. Rs 162,000 crore. As a 
proportion of national income it has 
risen from 38 per cent to 47 per cent. 

Q. What is the convention being 
followed in the Lok Sabha for ap¬ 
pointment of pro-tem Speaker^ 

Ans. The scniormost member 
becomes the pro-tem Speaker pend¬ 
ing election of the Speaker. 

Q. Name the bank whose 
operations have been shut down by 
World Central Banks for alleged 
widespread fraud and money 
laundering? 

Ans. Bank of Credit and Com¬ 
merce International (BCCl). The 
bank was founded in 1972, with the 
help of Gulf money, by prominent 
Pakistani banker Agha Hasan Abedi 
The present majority share holder is 
Zaid Bin Sultan al-Nahayan, ruler of 
Abu Dhabi. 

Q. Which day is observed as the 
World Population Day? 

Ans. July 11 


Q. Name the world's oldest 
company? 

Ans. Stora, the Swedish forestry 
company. It recently announced it 
was quitting its original business— 
the 1000-year old copper mine at 
Falun has been shut. 

Q. What is the International 
Military Education and Training 
(IMET)? 

Ans. The programme is an ex¬ 
change programme which facilitates 
professional contacts and specialised 
training between armed forces of 


Ans. India India received two 
billion dollars aid in 1991. The total 
worldwide assistance of World Bark 
was 22.7 billion dollars. 

Q. What does "Operation Sea 
Angel" relate to? 

Ans. It was the relief operation 
undertaken by the US army to help 
the cyclone victims of Bangladesh. 

Q, What are the main highlights 
of the new trade policy of the 
Government of India? 

Ans- Cash Compensatory 
Scheme (CCS) suspended. 
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SPORTS 

games 

Olympics ' 

South Africa in Olympic fold: 
The Interniitional Olympic Commit¬ 
tee (IOC) licis re admitted South 
Atne.i U> (he (Olympic movement. 

It ear. compete in the 1992 Olympics 
lor the first time after more than 
three dec.ides. 

South Africa had been expelled 
m 1970 because of its apartheid 
policies. 

Afro-Asian Games 
The first-ever Alro-Asian C.ames j 
will be held m New Delhi in March j 
19<^)2 Mr Suresh Kalmadi, MP and | 
president of the Amateur Athletics , 
Association ot India, has already | 
been named by the Indian Olympic j 
Association as the chairman of the 
Atro-Asiiin ^ames organising com¬ 
mittee. 

Nagano—Venue of 1^98 winter 
Games 

N agano, the Japanese temple town 
will host the 199S w'lnter Olympic 
games. I he clioice was betwevn Salt 
Lake City, USA and Nagano. I 

ATHLE TICS 

European Cup 

The Soviet Union won the men's 
title and women's title of the 
European Cup championships held 
at Eranklurt, Germany. 

The men's title was won for 
the sixth time. Sin'iet Union were 
declared champions in men's sec¬ 
tion with 114 points, ahead of 
Britain with 110.3 points and Ger¬ 
many with 108 points. 

In the women's section Soviet 
Union finished with 113 points, 
ahead of Germany with 109 and 
Britain w'ith 81 points. 

It was the fourth time that the 
Soviets had completed the double 
in the 26-year history of the com¬ 


petition. 

100-m world record 

Leroy Burrell, the world's top- 
ranked sprinter, smashed the world 
record in the men's lOO-metre dash, 
clocking 9.90 seconds in the Mobil 
national championships held at 
New York. 

Burrell's sensational time broke 
the record of 9.92 set by Carl Lewis 
during the 1988 Olympics at Seoul. 

BADMINTO N 

Malaysian Open, 1991 
Rashid Sidek won the Malaysian 
Open men's badminton title for the 
.second consexTutive year by beating 
fellow Malaysian Rto Kok Keon 
13-4, 15-5 in the final. 

rhe women's title went to Sar- 
wendah Kusumawardhani of In¬ 
donesia who fought back from a 
shaky start to upset the top seed 
Tang Jiuhong of China 12-11, 11-1. 

BOXING 

World Boxing Council super 
featherweight title 

Azumah Nelson of Ghana made 
Jeft Fench's American debut a 
frustrating affair as the two battled 
furiously to a 12-round draw that 
left Nelson with his World Boxing 
Council (WBC) super featherweight 
title intact. 

CHESS 

National-A Women's 
Championship 

International woman master 
Bhagyashree Thipsay (Maharashtra) 
won the 17th National-A women's 
chess championship with 11.5 
points. She won the prestigious V.V. 
Shastry trophy and first prize of 
Rs 2,500. 

CRICKET 

England-West Indies Series 

2nd Test: The second cricket 


Test between West Indies and 
England at Lord's was abandoned 
as a draw following restnetion in 
play due to rain. 

3rd Test: West Indies cruised 
to a 9-wicket win to level the five- 
match series 1-1. The match was 
played at Nottingham. 

The first Test was won by 
England. 

FOO TBALL 

President's Cup 

Hosts South Korea have won the 
19th President's Cup international 
football tournament beating Egypt 
2 - 0 . 

Asian Women's Championship 

The invincible Chinese team 
defeated japan 5-0 in the final to 
win their third straight title in the 
eighth Asian women's soccer cham¬ 
pionship. 

Taiwan defeated North Korea 
5-4 m a penalty shoot-out to decide 
the third place. 

POWERLIFTING 

World Women's Championship 

India improved upon their previous 
best performance when they 
finished third in the world women's 
powerlifting championship held at 
Siri Fort Auditorium in New Delhi. 

India fifth in 1989 in Canada, 
totalled 44 points to finish behind 
Norway (55) and mnners-up Fin¬ 
land (49). 

New Zealand's Cathy Millen, 
who set two world marks in the 
75 kg section was adjudged the 
strongest woman of the champion¬ 
ships. 

India's strongest woman, 26- 
year-old Sumita Laha set a new 
world record in s^uat with an ef¬ 
fortless lift of 235.5i kg. Laha, whose 
previous world redoiri stood at 225 
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kg finished her 75 kg with a silver. 
The other medal winners for India 
were Chamundeshwari (44 kg) and 
Sari a Shetty (67.5 kg). Both had 
won a bronze medal in their respec¬ 
tive categories. 

This was the first time that 
India had won a medal m the world 
meet. 

TENNIS 

Wimbeldon Championship, 1991 

Michael Stich of Germany, playing 
m his first Grand Slam final, 
thrashed triple champion Boris Be¬ 
cker to win the men's title of the 
1991 Wimbledon championships. 

The sixth-seeded Stich, who had 
disposed of defending champion 
and world number one Stefan Ed- 
berg in the semi-finals, beat Becker 
6-7, 7-6, 6-4. 

Becker's task already IcToked 
hopeless after Stich won the second 
set tie break 7-4. No one has come 
back from two sets down to win 
the Wimbledon final since Henry 
Cochet beat fellow Frenchman Jean 
Borotra in 1927. 

Stich IS only the third number 
six seed to take the Wimbledon 
men's title following in the footsteps 
of Dick Savitt in 1951 and Arthur 
Ashe in 1975. 

Steffi Graf guaranteed a German 
singles sweep at 1991 Wimbledon 
tennis championships when she 
beat Argentine Gabriala Sabatini in 
a fluctuating women's final. 

Graf, the top seed, won. 6-4, 
3-6, 8-6 to claim her third 

Wimbledon title in four years. It 
was her first Grand Slam title for 
18 months, ending a barren period 
beset by personal and health 
problems. 

The final was the longest 
women's singles final in 21 years. 

John Fitzgerald and Andres Jar- 
ryd earned their second Wimbledon 
men's doubles title beating un¬ 
seeded Javier Frana and Lonardo 
Lavalce 6-3, 6-4, 6-7 (7-9), 6-1. 

They also won the title in 1989. 

The second seeds Larissa Sav¬ 


chenko and Natalia Zvereva, of the 
Soviet Union outlasted the top seeds 
Gigi Fernandez and Jana Novotna 
6-4, 3-6, 6-4 to take the women's 
doubles title. 

French Open, 1991 
Jun Courier thwarted Andre 
Agassi's late.st assault on a 'Grand 
Slam' title when he scored a plucky 
3-6, 6-4, 2-6, 6-1, 6-4 victory over 
his former hitting partner in the 
men's singles final of the French 
Open. 

It was Agassi's third defeat in 
a major tournament final. He was 
beaten in 1990 French Open final 
by Andres Gomez and lost the US 
Open final to Pete Sampras. 

This was first all-American final 
since Tony Trabert beat Arthur Lar¬ 
sen in 1954. It was only the 14th 


SPORTS 


time that a final had gone the full 
distance in the history of the tour¬ 
nament. 

Monica Seles of Yugoslavia 
defended her French Open title and 
her number one ranking with a 
relentless, hard earned 6-3, 6-4 vic¬ 
tory over Arantxa Sanchez Vicario 
of Spain. 

Queen's Club title 
Stefan Edbcrg, one of the masters 
of grass court tennis, won his first 
Queen's Club title with a 6-2, 6-3 
victory over David Wheaton of 
USA. 

Though world number one and 
a winner twice at Wimbledon, 
Edberg's best performance on 
Queen's grass courts was runners- 
up to Boris Becker in 1988 
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Current General Knowledge 


ABBREVIA TIONS 

IMET InU*i ntihon.il Militfiry 
Ediuation Iriiinin^ Pro^nimnie. 

awards 

Bharat Ratna 

ME nation's highest civilian 
awani IVinml Kiitnn been con- | 
lerrccl on Mr Kajiv Ciandhi, former ! 
rrime Minister, and Sardar Val- 
labhhhai Patel, former Deputy Prime 
Minister in jawaharlal Nehru's 
C abinet, po^lljiintoinily. 

Indira Gandhi Peace Prize, 1990 
I ir. Indira C iandhi Prize for peace, 
disarmament and development 
tor hiis been awarded to the 

President of Namibia, Mr Sam 
Nujoma 

I he award has bivn given to Mr 
Nu)oma in recognition of his 
"courageous aiul inspiring leader¬ 
ship o\ tlie people ot Namibia ih their 
stiTiggle tor Ireedom and equality" 

I he award carries Rs 1“^ lakh m 

casli 

Kabir Samman, 1991 

III' Kabir Samman for excellence, 
outstanding creativity and 
dedication in the tield of Indian 
poelrv, has been given to distin¬ 
guished Marathi poet Mr Govind 
X'lnavak Karandikar 

The award has been instituted by 
the go\ eminent of Madliya Pradesh 
and c.inies a sum of Rs 1.5 lakh and a 
pLu|ue ol honour 

liilsi Samman, 1991 

1II PH>1 award has been given to 
Mr balappa V 1 lukkeri, Mr 
balkiishna l\is and Mr jhaduram 
Devangana tor their contribution in 
promotion and development of tribal 
tt>lk arts. 

I'he award has been instituted by 
tin' government of Madhya 
Pradesh 

BOOKS 

Edwina Mountbatten: A life of her 


own 

1 IE book is a biography of Lady 
Mountbatten, wife of Lord 
Mountbatten, the first Governor- 
General of free India It has been writ¬ 
ten by Ms Janet Morgan. 

The book portrays Lady Edwina 
as capable, hard-working, progres¬ 
sive, compassionate, tough, arrogant, 
serious, frivolous and passionate. She 
emerges as a woman with political 
I judgement and a keen sense of 
' humour. The biographer does not 
: hide her flaws. She has been 
j described as unfaithful, spoiled, 

I temperamental and a difficult wife. 

I The book documents in detail the 
' interaction between Nehru and Lady 
I Edwina Extracts from Nehru's let¬ 
ters to Lady Mountbatten reveal a 
moving love story. 

j Kashmir—Behind the Vale 

RITTEN by Mr M.j. Akbar, the 
book highlights the "failures" 
of Mr Jinnah, the father of Pakistan, 
in wooing the Kashmiri Muslims to 
his side and utterly disregarding 
their free will and democratic urge 
during the turmoil of early 1940s in 
the Valley. 

It exposes the role of so-called 
raiders led by Pakistani army in the 
Valley in late 1940 and also quotes at 
length how Pakistan's efforts to woo 
Sheikh Abdullah failed. 

The book has been banned in 
Pakistan 

DAYS 

I World Diabetes Day 

lABETES mellitus is today the 
third major killer of human 
beings. In India alone, there are over 
15 million persons suffering from the 
disease and an equal number who are 
not even aware of it. Its growing in¬ 
cidence in developing countries is 
posing a big challenge to health 
authorities. 

Seeing the challenge posed by 
the disease, the World Health Or¬ 
ganisation has declared June 27 as 









I 


I 


I 


World Diabetes Day. The aim is to 
create greater awareness amongst 
patients, their family and health 
authorities. 

DEFENCE 

Trithvi'again test-launched 
successfully 

I NDIA successfully test-launched 
for the fourth time, Pntiwi, the fully 
indigenously designed and con¬ 
structed surface-to-surface missile, 
from the Sriharikota range on July 4, 
1991. 

PritJwi has been developed by the 
Defence Research Development Or¬ 
ganisation (DRDO) under the 
Centre's integrated guided missile 
prtigramme. 

The successful test flight of Pntih 
VI for the fourth time gives a boost to 
the eight-year-old integrated guided 
missile development programme 
(IGMDP). The first test flight of this 
tactical battlefield missile with a 
range of 150 to 250 km was con¬ 
ducted successfully on February 25, 
1988 and the second on September 27, 
1989 The third flight was earned out 
on February 11,1991. 

The missile is designed to per¬ 
form a tactical battlefield support role 
and will function as a high-accuracy 
system to destroy various types of 
military targets. It can also be 
launched from a mobile launcher on 
an eight-wheeled truck. It is expected 
to be offered for user trials by mid¬ 
nineties. 

The single stage missile has a 
two-chamber rocket motor with 
storable liquid propellants. While a 
modified surveillance radar is used 
to intercept one target at a time, a 
modified flycatcher radar is used for 
guiding the missile. 

Prilhvi can have different types of 
warheads against the heterogeneous 
targets. The ratio of warhead to over¬ 
all take-off weight is the highest for 
any missiles in its class. 
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The integrated guided missile 
development programme was sanc¬ 
tioned in July 1983 with the mandate 
for design, development and leading 
to productionisation of four missile 
systems, including Prithvi. 

The other missile systems under¬ 
going trials are: Tri^hiil, a quick reac¬ 
tion low-level surface-to-air missile 
(SAM); Akash, the medium-range 
SAM with multi-target handling 
capability; and Na^, the third genera¬ 
tion anti-tank missile. 

PERSONS 

Nujoma, Sam Daniel 

HE Namibian President, Mr Sam 
Nujoma, belongs to the proud 
breed of freedom fighters-lurned- 
statesmen in the erstwhile colonies of 
the Third World. He was in the news 
recently tor being awarded the 1990 
Indira Peace Prize. 

A former railway and municipal 
clerk, with just a secondary school 
certificate, he has come a long way, 
first carrying the South West African 
People's Organisation (SWAPO) and 
later the leadership of the inde¬ 
pendent Namibia on his shoulders. 

Patel, Sardar Vallabhbhai 

great and vigorous Congress 
leader and former Deputy Prime 
Minister of India he has been 
honoured by Bluirnt Rntnn, the 
highest civilian award of India, post- 
liuniOHsI}/. 

Well known as the iron man of 
India, he is the only individual in In¬ 
dian history who by persuasion 
rather than use of force brought 
about the merger of 600 princely 
States in the territory administered 
by the Centre. 

Rao, P.V. Narasimha' 

veteran statesman, Mr 
Pamulaparti Venkata Narasimha 
Rao becomes the ninth Prime Mini¬ 
ster of India and the first from South 
India. 

Popularly known as TV', the 71- 
year-old Mr Rao is the seniormost 
member of the Congress Working 
Committee who brings to his new 
position a wealth of experience as a 
scholar, lawyer, journalist, linguist 
and a successful administrator. 


[for more detail refer to paffc 893 of 
Inly '91 iS.SN6’] 

Suri, Air Chief Marshal N.C. 

Ne of the most highly decorated 
officers of Indian Air Force, Air 
Chief Marshal N.C. Suri is the new | 
Chief of Air Staff.' 

A recipient of Param Vishist Seva 
Medal, Ati Vishist Seva Medal, Vayu 
Sena Medal and ADC, Air Chief Mar¬ 
shal Suri is a prodigy of the first : 
course of the joint services wing and I 
was commissioned into the Indian I 
Air Force as a fighter pilot in March ! 
1952. He has held important opera- | 
tional and staff appointments. I 

He commanded premier fighter | 
squadrons and operational wings i 
before being appointed director of air ' 
defence and later director of air intel- , 
ligence at air headquarters. 

RESEARCH 

Bright lights—a cure to insomnia 

CIENTISTS have found an effec¬ 
tive substitute for sleeping pills— 
bright lights. 

All you have to do is to sit in front 
of strong focussed lights for four 
hours on two consecutive nights and 
your morning waking time would be 
delayed by 90 minutes, .scientists of 
Finders University Adelaide have I 
reported. 

Dr Leon Lack of the psychology ! 
department of the university says | 
that people who woke up very early 
slept longer when exposed to bright j 
lignts before bed time. Use of bright 
lights orovided as much improve¬ 
ment in sleep duration as the routine¬ 
ly used sleeping tablets. 

Initial results of research showed 
that the benefits of the therapy lastcxl 
for a week but indications were that 
it could be extended further. 

And now, pen-based computer 

CR Corp has unveiled a power¬ 
ful portable computer that is 
countrolled by writing on its screen 
with a special pen instead of typing 
on a keyboard. 

NCR's machine is about 9 inches 
wide by 12 inches long (23 cen¬ 
timetres bv 30 cm) and an inch (2 5 
cm) thicK. At just under nine 
kilograms the computer is a little 


lighter than the CJndpad, the most 
popular of the handful ol pen-basc*d 
computers on the market 

It al.so is far more powerful. It is 
based on a version of Intel Corp's 3S6 
microprocessor, while the Cindpad, 
made by a subsidiary ol ratio shack 
owner Tandy Corp., uses a 
microprocessor two generations 
older. A microprocessor ads as the 
"brains" of personal ccmipulers 

Palm oil for the fuel tank 

HEN you run out of diesel lor 
your truck, do not worry, pour a 
tin of palm oil in the fuel tank and 
start the ignition The engine will 
come to life 

If you do not mind a little suKike 
and unpleasant smell, you can run 
your diesel engine with either palm 
oil, rice bran oil or karniip oil T he last 
one is from the plant Clnhtn, 

, widely fc/und in India 

i The possibility ol using all Ihesi* 

I oils as an alternative [o diesel was 
I recently investigated by Mr V 
; Srinivasa Rao and Mr K.V Copalak- 
I rishnan of the department of 
I mechanical engineering at the Indian 
i Institute of Technology (IIT) in 
I Madras. 

The scientists used a single 
cylinder, four-stroke Kirloskar AVI 
engine to lest its performance with 
vegetable oils and compared the 
results with those obtained with 
diesel, fhe direct injection diesel en¬ 
gines may bo expected io gi\'e about 
the same output with all the 
vegetable oils tested as with du'syl 
oil. 

The engine perlormaiKc* IukI 
! been smooth throughout .ind no 
1 major operational ditfu iilfies weie 
; observed. Tlu* only problems en 
I countered were higher smokc‘ den- 
I sity and a "typical exhaust stL'iich" 

I particularly with palm oil 

The use of vi'getable oil lor 
operating diesi'l engine is not new 
1 Mr Rudolf Diesel, the invintor ot 
diesel engine, had in fact used peanut 
I oil as fuel during a demonstration 

According to the HT scientists, 

' the problem with raw vegetable oil is 
Its high viscosity that prevents 
smooth flow from fuel t.mk to the 
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engino. The viscosity can be reduced 
by heating, thermal cracking or by 
converting the oil into methyl esters 
through a simple chemical reaction of 
the oil with alcohol and sodium 
hydroxide reagent. 

SPACE RESEARCH 

Lava Remodelling Venus 

ADAR images sent back by the 
Magellan spacecraft orbiting 
Venus indicate that earth's nearest 
neighbouring planet is continuing to 
be remodelled by vast outpourings of 
volcanic lava similar to those that oc¬ 
curred on Rarth over 2,000 million 
years ago 

Scientists reported on May 29, 
1^91 that the Magellan Probe, 
launched on May 4, 1989, has com¬ 
pleted its first mapping cycle, using 
radar to peer through the planet's 
thick veil of sulphurous clouds and 
producing images that cover 84 per 
cent of the planet's surface. A second 
cycle, to map the remainder of the 
surface, has already Ix'gun. 

While previous attempts to see 
through the planet's thick cloud 
cover have been partially successful, 
Magellan's radar has "laid the planet 
bare", achieving a 10-fold improve¬ 
ment in resolution. Magellan has 
revealed surface details as small as 
120 metres across compared to 1.5 km 
achieved by the Soviet Venera 15 and 
16 spacecraft in 1983-84. 

Magellan data indicates that vol¬ 
canic eruptions of lava must have 
remodelled the entire planet relative¬ 
ly recently, within the last 800 million 
years. 

Hurtling asteroid worries scientists 

OMEWHERE in space at this mo¬ 
ment, hurtling toward Earth at 
roughly 16 miles a second, is the 
doomsday rock. 

The question of growing interest 
of scientists and engineers is exactly 
when it will approach the planet and 
whether anything can be done to 
avoid a catastrophic collision, such as 
nudging the rock off course with a 
nuclear blast or two. 

The doomsday rock is an asteroid 
large enough to severely disrupt life 
on Earth upon impact. Agriculture 
would virtually end and civilisation 
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could wither and die, just as the 
dinosaurs and many other forms of 
life arc thought by some to have been 
wiped out by an object from space 65 
million years ago. 

So far, no astronomer has located 
the killer asteroid, which by defini¬ 
tion would be a mile wide or larger, 
would have an orbit that crossed 
Earth's and would do so at exactly 
the wrong moment. But, given 
enough time, it is inevitable that one 
will appear. And the odds are that the 
moment could be relatively soon, in 
celestial terms. 

Experts, extrapolating from 
craters observed on the Moon and 
from a partial survey of Earth-cross¬ 
ing asteroids, calculate that "a big 
one" slams into the planet once every 
300,000 to one million years. 

That means there is between one 
chance in 6,000 and one chance in 
20,000 of a cataclysmic impact in the 
next 50 years. 

The largest near-Earth known of 
IS 10 km in diameter If a thing like 
that hit, the explosion would be a bil¬ 
lion times bigger than Hiroshima. 

MISCELLANY 

Hazards of robots 

LMOST unnoticed, another 
population explosion is now well 
under way—that of steel collar 
workers. 

As the number of industrial 
robots doubles every two years, their 
ranks are expected to swell to ap¬ 
proximately 10 million by the turn of 
the century. 

But while robotisation eliminates 
some old risks, it creates new ones, 
according to a study by the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Organisation (ILO). It 
warns that unless the industry and 
labour are careful, the robots may put 
"humans and their health in 
jeopardy". 

There have been cases when 
workers got struck by a moving part 
of the robot, or trapped between the 
robot arm and a fixed object, or hit by 
ejected parts from the robot gripper. 

Japan, which has the world's 
largest robot population of about 
141,000 reports that five or six 
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workers arc injured each year in 
robot accidents and that there have 
been many more "near misses". 

The US occupational safety and 
health Administration is aware of 17 
recent accidents involving industrial 
robots, caused mainly by control 
failure as in Japan. Some 29,000 in¬ 
dustrial robots are in use in the 
United States. 

Fires may occur from electrical 
overloading or from the use of flam¬ 
mable hydraulic oil. Unauthorised 
access to robots is also a major cause 
of mishaps. And robots may pollute 
the working environment with radia¬ 
tion, dust, fumes and vapours. 

Positive features: Robots are 
able to toil round the clock. They 
don't strike nor do they take coffee 
breaks. Equally important, these 
programmable machines are im¬ 
mune to toxic substances and radia¬ 
tion as well as to other health hazards 
at the workplace such as noise, heat 
and vibrations. 

They free workers from 
dangerous, unhealthy, unpleasant 
and monotonous tasks like spray 
painting, crop spraying, repairing 
nuclear reactors or carrying out such 
tasks as heat treatment, furnace tap¬ 
ping, molten metal pouring and hot 
forging. 

Longest total solar eclipse 
on July 11 

tULY 11 witnes.sed one of the 
J longest total .solar eclipses in his- 
iovy. 

Two hours after dawn, the moon 
eclipsed the sun directly over the 
world's greatest collection of six tele¬ 
scopes on top of Mauna Kea in 
Hawaii. The centre of the 240 km- 
wide shadow cast by the eclipse 
passed within two km of the tele¬ 
scopes conducting experiments. 
Thus the July 11 eclipse was observed 
without scientists having to stir out of 
their observatories. 

The shadow swept across the 
surface of the earth at a speed of 
about 9000 km per hour. The eclipse 
lasted for 206 minutes along a path 
stretching from the mid-Pacific 
through central America to Brazil. 


VOCABULARY 


Improve Your Word Power 


1. appurtenance: (n) necessity (b) concept (c) jour¬ 
ney (d) privilege. 

2. beaver (u): (a) shirk work (b) hesitate (c) pretend 
(li) work hard. 

3 cheep (w): (a) expensive (h) gift (c) shrill cry {d) 
dowry. 

4. desultory: {a) aimless (b) regular (c) punctual (rf) 
obedient. 

5. emollient: (a) medicine (b) balm (c) injection (d) 
rejection. 

6. fib: (ti) fiery (h) hot (r) falsehood (d) truth 

7. gripe: (r?) resign (b) submit (c) fight (d) complain. 

8. hogwash: (a) trash (b) sensible (c) sensitive (d) 
responsive. 

incognito: M open (b) in disguise (c) secretive (d) 
deceptive. 

10. jackpot: (n) encouragement (b) increment (c) 


surprise (d) prize. 

11. kindle: 0?) arousi* (b) de^-ln ) impress (f/) dis¬ 
cuss. 

12. lapidary: 0?) abusne (/») li ininil (-) ^ mI ei.1 (,/) 

high-sounding 

13 maunder: Or) restrain (b) reslncl (c) wand - ■'./) 
recoil. 

14. obtuse: Oi) stupid (b) clever (t) cunning it/i in¬ 
nocent. 

15. preen: Or) prick (h) ponder (i ) groom Of) redetmi 

16. quip: Or) blow (b) jc^ke (c) injury 0/) comment. 

17. riposte: (a) hurry (b) cottage (l) flat 0/) repartee. 

18. splurge: (a) extravagance (b) miserly 6 ) thought¬ 
ful 01) anxiety 

19. tiff: (n) tip (b) lop (c ) slight quarrel Oi) twisv. 

20 whop: Or) fly (b) compete (c) thrash Of) swim 


ANSWERS 


1. appurtenance: Oi) privilege, accessory, appendage 

—The Indian Constitution has secured the separation 
of executive, legislative and judicial authority as well as the 
other npiiurtomnccii of a modern democratic order 

2 beaver (v): Oi) work hard 

—In some highly sensitive parts of the country, 
militant- secessionist groups are away subversively 

3 cheep (w): 0) shnl! cry. 

—The manager was so weakened by daily manipula¬ 
tions by his subordinates that there was not a c/iccp out of him 

4 desultory: Or) aimless, erratic, unmethodical 

— The father was agitated over the dcsultorif reading 
habits of his school-going children 

5 emollient: (b) balm, ointment 

—Gandhiji's fasts used to act as an eniollwnt on the hurt 
feelings and injured siLsceptibililies of the people 

6. fib: (c) falseluHid, white lie. 

—You should stop telling such silly fibs because people 
have become wiser now. 

7 gripe: Oi) complain, grumble. 

—With certain persons, it is their second nature toyr/pe 
about something all the time 

8. hogwash: (ii) trash, nonsense. 

—When "some serious discussion is going on, one 
should avoid talking bc^ijnwsb. 

9 incognito: (b) in disguise, concealment 

—History speaks of many a ruler who used to move 
incognito to know the living conditions of their subjects. 

10. jackpot: Oi) prize, bonanza. 

—People buy lottery tickets with the hope of hitting the 
fockpot. 


11 kindle: («) arouse, stimulate, ignite 
—Strides in mtxlical science have rightly kiiulli'il ho[n' 
among such patients as were consideriH.1 hopelc'ss 

12. lapidary: (c) digmtieil, concise 
—Loss of identity and experiences ot exile ueie turned 
inU) Itipnitin/ lines of poetry by the jxiet 

15 maunder: (c) wander, digress 
—Those who succeed in lite do not jiisl nuinnilri ahoiil 
but put in real hard work in their pi.ins. 

14 obtu.se: 6/) stupid, dull, blunt 

—The witness was being deliberately e/if/isc lo umhise 
the investigating officer 

15 preen: (c) groom, prettity, congratulate nnesel I 

—The teen-agers are generally proiu* to pnrii theinsi l 
ves in front of the mirror 

16 quip: (b) joke, witticism, sau. astit remark 

—The U'arned speaker ended his sc holarly J. w ii'j 
a meriy quip 

17 riposte: (d) r(*partei‘, ri'torl, verbal replv 

—The Statesman was never tound u.inlmg in tin- ii‘-» 
of witty rqKibtcs when confronted with awkw aid cjueslu-iw 
the journalists. 

18. splurge. Ui) extr.ivagance, waste 
—Some persons always take* pride in the open displa\ 
of their splurge 

19 tiff: (c) slight cjiiarrel, pet'V ishness 
—The other day the wife had had a tiff with lu r Inis 
band over a tnfle 

20. whop: (c) thrash, defeat. 

—In the World Boxing Championship, the former 
heavy weight champion whoppi'd his op]'>onenl cm points 
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WHO’S WHO 


Appointments Etc 


Appointed; Elected Etc 

Sipc Mesic: He has been appointed 
[’resident of Yugoslavia. 

Cl’// I a* Due Anh: He has been named 
President of Vietnam^ 

Chuit^ Won-Shtk: He has been ap¬ 
pointed Prime Minister of South Korea. 

LK Adt^nni: He has been recopiised 
as leadcf of the oopositicvi in the Lok Sabha. 

Sht[fraf Pntii: He has been elect^ ka 
the Speaker of the lOth Sabha 

An Chief Mnishnl NC Si/rr: He has 
been apiX)inled as new Chief of Air Staff of 
Indian Air Poue 

/i/o/z Hn^u H(' has been elected Chief 
Minister of VVe^l Bengal for the fourth suc¬ 
cessive term 

Hite<hwin Snikui. He is tho new Chief 
Minister c»f Assam. 


Kalyan Siitifh: He is the neW Chief 
Minister of Uttar Pradesh. 

Ms Inyalalitfia: She has b^en elected as 
Chief Minuter of Tamil Nadu. 

K. Knnniahiran: He ia the new Chief 
Minister of Ker^^la. 

BhdjiUi La/:'* He assumed office as the 
new Chief Minister 6f Haryana. 

Sudhnkar Kao Naik: He is the new Chi^f 
Minister of Maharashtra,. 

V. Valdyalingain: has been elected 

Chief Minister oiPondicheiTy. 

Pranab Mukherjee: He nas been ap¬ 
pointed Deputy Chairman of the Planning 
CommissiQn.' 

' Afwir Venim: He has been ap¬ 
pointed rrincic^al Secretary to Prime Mini¬ 
ster P.V. Narastmha Rao. 

Resided 

rildiniu Akbulut. Prime Minister of 


UNION COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


P.V. Narasimha Rao. Prune Minister 
IVrsi)nnel, public grievances, science and 
technology, space, ocean development, 
electronics, atomic energy, chemical and 
fertilisers, rural development, civil sup¬ 
plies and public distribution, and in¬ 
dustry 

CABINET MINISTERS 

Manmohan Singh—Finance. 

Sharad Pawar—Defence. 

Balram jakhar—Agriculture 

Arjun Singh-Human Resources 
Development 

Mrs Sheila Kaul—Urban Develop¬ 
ment. 

C.K. laffer Sharief—Railways. 

B. Snankaranand—Petroleum and 
Natural Gas 

K. Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy—Law, 
Justice and company affairs 

Sitaram Kesri—Welfare 

M.L. Fotedar—Health and Family 
Well are 

Madhavsinh Solanki—External Af¬ 
fairs 

S.B. Chavan—Home. 

V.C. Shukla—Water Resources. 

Madhav Rao Scindia—Civil aviation 
and tourism. 

Ghulam Nabi Azad—Parliamentary 
affairs. 

MINISTERS OF STATE 
(hiilcpendent Charge) 

H.R. Bhardwaj—Planning and 
programme implementation 

P. ChidamDaram—Commerce. 

Santosh Mohan Deb—Steel. 

Ajit Kumar Panja—Information and 
Broadcasting. 

Ashokuehlot—Textiles. 

Rajesh Pilot—Communications. 

Kamal Nath—Environment and 
forests. 

Jagdish Tytler—Surface transport 

Kalpnath Rai—Power and iion-con- 
ventionai energy sources. 

K. Ramamurthy—Labour. 

Balram Singh Yadav—Mines. 

P.A. Sangma—Coal._ 


Tarun Cpgoi—^Food. 

Giridhar %omango —^Food pmeess- 
ing industries 

MINISTERS OF STATE 
Kamaluddin Ahmed— Civil supplies 
and public distribution 

Mrs Margaret Alva —Personnel, 
public grievances and pensions. 

M. Aninachalam— Urban develop¬ 
ment 

Mamata Bancrjee —Human resour¬ 
ces development (dept, of youth affairs 
and ^ortsf. 

Eduardo Faleiro— External affairs. 
M.O.H. Farook-Civil aviation and 
tourism 

M.M- Jacob— Parliamentary affairs 
and home. 

Rangarajan Kumaramangalam— 

Parliamentary affairs, law, justice and, 
company affair^. 

S. iCriahna Kumar —Petroleum and 
natural gas 

PJ. jCtirien—Industry. ■ 

K.C Lenka— Agriculture. 

M. MalHkarjun— Railways. 

Chinta Mohan —Chemicals and fer¬ 
tilisers. 

Uttambhai H. Patel— Rural develop¬ 
ment. 

Shanfaram Potdukhe^— Finance 
Mullappally Ramachandran— 

Agriculture. 

Dalbir Singh— Finance 
G. Venkat Swamy —Rural develop¬ 
ment. 

PK. Thungon— Industiy. 

Rameshwar Thakur— Finance. 

Mrs D.K. Taradevi—Health and 

Family Welfare. 

S.M. Nayama Gowda —Coal. 
DEPUTY MINISTERS 


Km Girija Vyas—Information and 
broadcasting. 

Salman Khursheed—Commerce. 
Smt K. Kamala Kumari-^Welfare. 
Paban Singh Ghatowar—Labour. 
Ram Lai Rahi—Home affairs. 

P.V. Rangayya Naidu—Communica¬ 
tion. 
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Turkw. 

Gen O P. Malhotra (Retd)\ Governor of 
Punjab. 

£ K. Naynnar: Chief Minister of 
Kerala. 

Sharad ' Pawar: Chief Minister of 
Maharashtra. 

Mohan Dharia: Deputy Chairman of 
Planning Commission. 

EVENTS 


JUNE 

12—The deferred second phase of Lok 
Sabha and Assembly polls conclude 
with over 50 per cent of the electorate 
voting. Violence clarlms 1^ lives in 
Bihar, Tripuca and N^aharsfitra 
—Formei President of Bangladesh, Gen 
H M. Ershad is sentenced to 10 years' 
, rigofous iihprisonrhent for ptwsession 
oFillegalarms. 

]3—Doordarshmi Director-General Shiv 
Sharma .survives terrorist attack in 
Delhi. 

—Lanka troops massacre 166 Tamil 
civilians 

15—55 per cent turn-out is reported in 
final phase of elections. 20 persons 
are killed in poll linked violence. 
—Militants gun down 76 rail passengers 
travelling in two trains at Badhowal 
and Qila Raipur in Ludhiana district of 
Punjab 

17— (Germany and Poland sign a histone 
friendship and non-aggression treaty 
that aims to away ill feelings that 
have persisted in the 46 years since 
the end of World War 11. 

18— South Africa Government scraps the 
population registration act, one of the 
most hated and despised apartheid 
law. 

21—Mr P.V. Narasimha Rao is swom-in 
as the ninth Prime Minister of India. 
—Punjab polls are put off to September 
Z5,1991. 

24—In a gruesome incident, two LIC 
employees are burnt alive by militants 
in kashmir. 

26—^Troops are deployed as Slovenia and 
Croatia r^ublics announce their 
decision to seoede from Yugoslavia. 

28— Mr Doraiswamy, an executive director 
of Indian Oil Corporation, is kid¬ 
napped by militants in Kashmir. 

29— European Commission's Peace Plan 
for Yugoslavia fails. 

JULY 

1—ULFA militants m Assam kidnap 15 
persons, including a Russian and 
some high officials of the Centre and 
State Government. 

—Warsaw Pact is dissolved. 

9—Assam Government announces 
general amnesty for all ULFA 
militants. 

10—Mr Boris Yeltsin is sworn in as the 
first popularly elected President of 
Russia in its l(X)0-year history. 
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A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


The Mess in Education 

Dear Reader, 

Like most people in the coinitri/, our renders must he feeling concerned over the frequent changes in the 
education system and the resultant confusion. During the past few years, several committees of experts 
have been appointed to study the system of education, to find the flaws and suggest remedial measures. 
Each revieiv committee suggests modifications and a new orientation. The latest instances are the 
Ramamurti Committee and the National Policy on Education (1986) which are noiu to he reviewed by 
another official body. The National Policy on Education in particular is to be reassessed and modified 
where necessary to meet the new requirements. 

The Ramamurti Committee stated that no more Navodaya Vidyalayas need to be opened and the existing 
261 Vidyalayas should be restructured. The new Human Resources Minister, Mr Arjun Singh, has how¬ 
ever announced that the Government will go full steam ahead to ensure that at least one such school is set 
up in each of the remaining districts of the country. So, where do zve stand? The Ramamurti report ivas 
also critical of the two parallel systems of primary and elementary education—the formal stream and the 
informal stream. The Committee suggested that the two systems he integrated. How this is implemented 
and with what results remains to be seen. 

The new Union Finance Minister has rightly given high priority to human resources development ivhich 
of course c\wers the progress of young men and loomcn. The budget under this head has been enhanced 
from Rs 865 crore to Rs 977 crore in 1991-92. The increased allocation is obviously insufficient and, as a 
result, the progress in the vital sphere of education will be sloiu. One wonders at the wrong priorities of the 
administration. 

Experiments are also being made, one after another, in vocational education which needs to he given much 
importance because the routine arts education does not equip young students for technical jobs. All talk of 
creating productive employment opportunities sounds meaningless in the absence of systematic vocational 
training facilities. 

With best wishes. 




EDITORiAL 


The Hunger For Power 


A n 0(1(1 and hif^hly rc^icttah/c feature of the hitlian 
polity is the unduly lur\^e size of ministries. The 
manner in which Chief Ministers expand their 
Cabinets—and on the slix^htesi pretext—Is in fact 
SI andalous. It is even more regrettable that no one at the 
Centre, neither the leader of the party a: the (entral level 
nor anyone else, restrains the State functionary fiom 
appoint 111 }* more and more ministers as time passes The 
principal motive is to please as many {groups and factions 
in the ridini* party as possible so that they may not create 
tumble jo! the Chief Ministei Buyiii}* political support 
by appointinf* ministei s has become a re}*ular pastime. 
ie{*ardless of the financial burden on the State and the 
people w hose w elfare they profess to piomote Whenever 
a Chiej Minister finds that Ins support in the State 
Assembly is (*ettin(* eroded as a result of dissatisfaction 
anioni* the followers, he expands his Cabinet in older to 
ensure his survival Even tiny Stales have {•lant-size, 
bloated ministi ies w hether there is work enou\*h for each 
minister or not. 

The Union Count il of Ministers itself is quite lar{>e. 
the various States and the }*ioups w ithin the majoiity 
party, includiiii* the “(oteiie", had to be represented 
The sky is the limit as far as ministerships }*o. Theie is no 
know'iiii* w hen the process of enlaiy*in\* ministiies w ill 
end. Theie is always the po.ssibility of more nartymen 
and others heins* inducted into the Cabinet As a 
(onsequence. there is constant effort to bun}* pressuie on 
the Chief Minister: tin eats ofvaiious kinds are held out 
until the party leadei yields But the hun\*er for offu e 
lemains. When some }*roups are ac( ommodated in the 
ministry, others become restive andjeel that injustice has 
been done to them and c ontend that their case for a share 
in the sjwils is even stron\*er. 

Tw o aspects of this a/qiarently endless jvocess call 
for notice. The frequent calls for ti^htenin}* the belt in tlw 
nation s interest (the country is passing through a critical 
pha.se, w'e are told, and therefore all sacrifices must be 
made) acquire a hollow^ rinc*. Is the endless proc e.xs of 
ministerial ai?i)ointments cornjxitible w ith the 
exhortations for economy.^ Waste of precious money 
continues ri^ht before our eyes and yet it does not stir the 
conscience of the top leaders. The second deplorable 
a.\pect is that the quest for ministership has become a 


re{*ulai w'hole-tirne mission, to the exclusion of almost 
everythin}* else No wonder the lei^i.slators fail to perform 
their leal duty of di.u ussin}* the State's basic problems 
and fimliii}* effective solutions foi them. 1 he Chief 
Ministei s lemain bu\y accommodatin}* one }*roup after 
another in the Council of Ministers to ensure a loti}* .stcjy 
in pow er, and the M.L A s remain preocc upu J w ith 
fockeyiii}* and jostlin}* for jyerquisite-ridden beiths here, 
there and everyw here Is this the “('(instructive and 
natioihbuildin}*” activity the le}’islatois are entrusted 
w ith at the time of elec tions ’^ 

In Haryana most of the membei s of the luliti}* 
Coii}*ress Party have been }*tven ministerships oi 
apipointed chairmen ofvaiious (iovernment-owned 
(OIjyorations The .uile aim of the leader is to keep the 
flock to}*ether throu}*h distribution of patrona}*e ri\*ht 
and left. The implicit waste of funds does not seem to 
have bothered the top leadeiship of the Con}*re.ss w hich 
IS al.so in power at the C 'entre The jiarty leadei s at the 
hi}*best run}* of the ladder ojten (allfoi all-round 
economy and .sc ru/mlous avoidaiic e of waste and 
infiuctuous expenditure The taint of hypoc risy is al.so 
evident fiom the liviii}* style of Ministers and bureaucrats 

Ihe Andhra Pradesh ministry's expansion early iii 
All}*list IS an equally disconceitiii}* development. The 
sfren}*th oj the ministry has been raised to The upper 
caste now have 14 ministers a}*ainst the earlier six The 
bac kwaid classes and other w eaker sections complain of 
inadequate representation They demand 50 jyer cent oj 
the ministerships Even if this is done, the .soi ry pli}*ht of 
the w'caker sections w'lll lemain. only the politicians 
helon}*in\* to these .sec turns w ill }*et iymv berths Worse, 
the Chief Minister has already promised to undertake a 
see ond ('.xpansioii after some w eeks in order to include 
icjne.sentatives of othei districts and sub-sects amoii}* the 
scheduled c astes If a move is made to i*ive 
repiesentation to every di.sti ict and suh-c a.ste, it would he 
the hei}*ht of folly Ironically, each ministerial e.xpansion 
fuels discontent The re( ent indue tiori of two ministers to 
survive a vote of no-confidence in the Meghalaya is 
another instam e It is the narrow' vision and the all-out 
pursuit of .sectional interest.^ even at the co.st oj national 
interests that is the bane oj this < ountiy. 




LETTERS 


READERS’ 

FORUM 

POLITICS AND POLITICIANS 

Your fine essay "Politics anti i 

Politicians" (August issue) dcepfly 
aroused my conscience. I felt compelled 
to write a Jew ivords to exptress my | 

gratitude for it. 

The essay pamts the real picture of | 
politicians in general and of Indian i 

politicians in particular. "Uianging i 

colour like the chameleon, shifting of \ 
loyalties to people xvho can pay them I 
the best" are their principles. Another \ 
matter of concern is that dirUf politics \ 
has left no sphere of life untouched. j 

Even the schools and colleges function | 
in the shadow of politics. \ 

Miiznffarpur Vishwcijcvt D'Sui)u/a | 

!t is a shame that our politicians I 

and political parties do not think of the 1 
country at all. They pursue their own in- \ 
terests. During the election campaign \ 

they went to the utmost limit and \ 

adopted all sorts of tactics to get votes. 

The various parties try to show that 
they are working for the downtrodden, 
the poor and the minorities. Actually, ; 

they don't do anything for them. No 
party earnestly tackling the problems 
India is facing — poverty, unemploy¬ 
ment, corruption and prices. | 

Inmnlpiir Sanjay Kumar Ambast 

FARCE OF SECURITY ! 

Your editorial entitled "The Farce of | 
Security" reflects the miserable plight of \ 
the Indian people. It is indeed a matter \ 
of great regret that nothing substantial 1 
has yet been done for the security of the \ 
common man in Punjab, Bihar, faininu j 
& Kashmir and other parts of the ! 

country. We have lost two Prime Mini- | 
sters at the hands of motivated killers. ' 
It is high time effective steps were taken j 
to bring the wild, inhuman militants ! 

under control, otherwise, the security 
and integrity of the nation will continue 
to suffer through the activities of the 
anti-national forces. It is the first and \ 
foremost duty of the party in power to j 
take strong measures in this airection. I 

Jei/porc l^akshmikanth Rath i 

CALL FOR SACRIFICES ! 

Now that the Congress (I) party is 
in power, it has tactfuUy and cunningly 
drifted away from the commitments it 
made in its election manifesto. The time- 
bound programmes that the party 
publictsea during the elections have vir¬ 
tually been put aside. 

We the people of India are being 
made to suffer and are eium deprived of 
the necessities in the name of sacrifice 
to save the country, but we may well 
ask our politicians what sacrifices they 
are going to make for the purpose. 

Jhansi Vi rend ra Nath 


PROJECT HONEST 

"Wherever I went, I saw people 
carefully careless and carelessly careful, 
honestly dishonest and dishonestly 
honest, criminally innocent and in¬ 
nocently criminal, regularly irregular, 
punctually unpunctual. Everyone is 
after money, from the highest to the 
lowest. In spite of all this, the State is 
lingering on by the mercyof the hidden 
hand of the Almighty." Thus wrote John 
Stuart, an American press repre¬ 
sentative, while he was roaming the 
streets of India in 1973. With the pias- 
sage of time we are going to become 
more and more corrupt despite the 
catchy slogans and promises by our 
leaders. 

Yes, the poor tribe of honest Indians 
IS facing the grim threat of extinction. 
Only a few small islands of honesty are 
left in the vast ocean of corruption. The 
crying nerd of the hour is to launch a 
vigorous plan to save "Mr Honest". 

Ajmer Rabat Alam Khan 

PERESTROIKA 

Change is the law of nature, tverxf 
nation should have some flexibility in 
Its character. When in this changing 
world a Super Power such as the itSSR 
has adopted the policy of Glasnost and 
Perestroika, why shouldn't we, especial¬ 
ly III face of the present economic crisis, 
follow suit? If we miss the bus now, 
things might be beyond repair. 

It is high time the politicians 
stopped playing their political games 
for short-term personal gains and 
honestly worked to bring back the glory 
India once had. 

Cluindignrh Amna 

P.M.’S SEA OF TROUBLES 

The national scenario is jammed 
with political, social and economic 
problems which have brought us much 
notoriety both at home and abroad. 'The 
country seems to be under a dark cloud. 
Only d miracle can save us. The challen¬ 
ges are formidable, but then history has 
proved man to be indefatigable. There is 
no problem which cannot he solved. 

There is need for hope and confidence. A 
judicious step in the right direction will 
surely do the trick. Not only the Govern¬ 
ment but also the people should have 
patience. 

To (jiiote Longfellow, we should act 
so that each tomorrow carries us further 
than today. 

Delhi Amita Chanana 

POPULATION EXPLOSION 

The census data recently published 
by the Government of India snows a 
marginal decline of one per cent in the 
population growth rate. But this is not 
much of an achievement; the problem is 
still very much there. 

One thing becomes obvious: the 
growth rate has a very close relation¬ 
ship with illiteracy; for instance, the 


growth rate is generally very high 
among the poor and downtrodaen sec¬ 
tion of society. Family planning has 
been a failure among these sections. This 
is because the uneducated people 
generally can't understand the problem 
in its right perspective. For them every 
new family member is an asset since he 
or she adds to the family income. But 
these people forget to see the dark future 
of their cnilaren. 

The demon of rising population 
should be tackled on all fronts. Taking a 
lesson from Kerala, ive should use educa¬ 
tion as the most effective weapon to 
check the population growth. 

NimHidnli S K Sinha 

A DEATH TRAP 

I An earnest attempt should be taken 
I to end this evil. The Government alone 
I can do very little; it is a social problem 
i and should be treated socially. Besides 
' the economic problem, frustration 
1 among the youth may grow due to lack 
; of affection' and a communication gap 
1 in their ambitious families. Friends 
I (especially of the opiposite sex) may 
; play an important part here. I know of a 
i suc(cssful effort by a lady who turned 
I hack her friend from his illicit piath 
j through love and sympathy. 
j Buiiiicl jn Saibal Chattopadhyay 

I INVESTMENT IN YOUTH 
i Your letter to the readers (July '91) 
"Investment in Youth" reveals the crying 
^meed of the time. Needless to say, youths 
are the foundation-stone of nation build- 
I ing. Negligence by the family, society or 
: government has led them to terrorism, 

, militancxf and cornmunalism. The facul- 
I ties of youth need to be harnessed 
; through a sound, well-planned pwlicy. 

I The idea of setting up a "National Youth 
I Board" is appreciable; through it the 
1 youth can shapie the state of affairs with 
greater confidence. 

! Pal nil S.j. Pandey 

ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 

Please accept my hearty thanks for 
publishing the "Anntversanp Issue", Aug 
'91. Your Current Affairs Round-up, 
along with an Index, and the "Per¬ 
sonality Development" feature are very 
use fid and will enabl*' candidates to 
secure high marks in any competitive ex¬ 
amination. I am proud of being a reader 
i of this magazine. 

j Ciiya Cjautam Mukherjee 


: May be you have tecently appeared 
S in any competitive examination. 

I We shaii be gratefui if you couid 
\ send us the question papers. The 
: originai papers wiii be returned 
: aiong with the postage Sf)ent by you. 

I Your gesture wiii be highiy 
I appreciated. 
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Notes on 
Current National 
Affairs 


* POLL MALPRACTICES 
ECHO 

* ANTI-TERRORISM LAWS 

* FOREIGN SUPPORT TO 
EXTREMISTS 

* DRASTIC REFORMS IN 
INDUSTRIAL POLICY 

* MANUAL ISSUE 
CONSENSUS BID 

* NO DENATIONALISATION 
OF BANKS 

* MODEST HIKE IN RAIL 
FARES 

* CHARGES AGAINST ARMY 
■INVENTED" 

* CAUVERY WATERS 
DISPUTE 

* MINORITIES PANEL 
STATUTORY STATUS 

* GESTURE ON 
BROADCASTING 

* JHARKHAND STATE AND 
BODOLAND 

* INDIA-LANKA PACT 


Poll Malpractices Echo 

T ^ IK Congress Party lost heavily in 
the last l.ok Sabha elections and it 
IS now demanding a judicial enquiry 
into the large-scale rigging and other 
malpractices Dr Jagan Nath Misra, 
leader ol the Congress Legislature 
Party in Bihar, led a delegation of 70 
party legislators, to meet the Presi¬ 
dent, the Vice-President and the 
Prime Minister. The memorandum 
they submitted seeks a judicial in- 
• juiry into the alleged large-scale rig¬ 
ging in the Bihar Lok Sabha elections. 
It cites the Klection Commission find¬ 
ings with respect to the role t)f the 
Returning Officers, the Chief Elec¬ 
toral Officer of the State, the Chief 
Secretary and the Chief Minister, all 
of whom allegedly kept the Chief 
Klection Commissioner m the dark 
about large-scale violence and booth¬ 
capturing. 

The memorandum pointed out 
that the Chief Election Commissioner 
had to transfer five Returning Of¬ 
ficers while the process of election 
was on and had to cancel or counter¬ 
mand election of two parliamentary 
constituencies (Patna and Purnea). 
Both these decisions, unprecedented 
in Bihar, brought to light the official 
collusion with the State lanata Dal 
leadership to influence election 
results t I he Congress won i^nly one 
of the 54 Lok Sabha seats in Bihar) 

The memorandum alleged that 
serious irregularities were observai 
in the counting ol votes but protests 
lodged by Congress candidates were 
not entertained. Besides, bunches of 
ballot papers found stacked in ballot 
boxes were iilso counted by the 
Returning Officers. Over 1.05 lakh 
ballot papers were found stackcxi in 
Munger constituency The results 
show the extent of the large-scale 
malpractices indulged in by the ad¬ 
ministration headed by Mr Laloo 
Prasad Yadav, the memorandum 
stated, while complaining about the 
systematic subversion of the 
democratic process. 

Anti-Terrorism Laws 

T he Union Government seems 
determined to extend by another 
two years the Controversial Terrorist 
and Disruptive Activities (Preven¬ 


tion) Act, to meet the extraordi¬ 
nary situation created by widespread 
terrorist vitilence in many parts of the 
country, "h is expected that it will be 
possible to ov ercome this problem to 
a large extent within a period of two 
years", the Minister of State for 

■ Home Affairs said while introducing 
: the bill in the Lok Sabha on July 29. 

The bill seeks to replace an or- 
: dinance promulgated on May 23 this 

■ year to extend by two years the 
provisions of the Act. The law was 
extended by two years in 1989. 

The Government also introduced . 
. the jammu and Kashmir Criminal 
Law (Second Amendment) Bill, 1991, 
to extend by six months the tenure of 
a tribunal appointed io confirm or 
cancel the decision of the Slate 
Cjovernment to declare certain or¬ 
ganisations and associations as un¬ 
lawful for "inciting and instigating 
violence, secessionism and disrup¬ 
tion of public order and harmony". 
The bill sought to replace an or¬ 
dinance promulgated on the advice 
of the tribunal on |une 17 as some 
triable issues have arisen in some 
cases and personal service of the 
notice cannot be effected in some 
others 

The introduction of the two bills 
was opposed by the [.D. leader who 
said the.se "draconian and extraordi¬ 
nary measures" were being used by 
the CGovernment to detain political 
activists in Tamil Nadu, 
Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujaratand Rajasthan. Simie of these 
statutes, w'hich should not be in the 
law' books, were being used by 
people to settle political scores, he 
said 

The life the Anti-Terrorist Act 
was being extended for the third time 
mainly because of Punjab, w here the 
militants w'ere being dealt with by 
the State Government. The militant 
violence in Punjab was continuing 
'"and it was the duty of the State to 
protect the people against such 
1 violence. 

I' Referring to the bill relating to 
: jammu and Kashmir, Mr Jacob said 
; the tenure of the tribunal, which was 
1 appointed a year ago by the State 
I Government, had to be extended by 
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six months as the conditions there * 
were not conducive to collecting in- i 
formation about the banned or¬ 
ganisations 

Foreign Support to 
Extremists 

W HILE extremists in Kashmir and i, 
Punjab have been getting j 
weapons and other assistance from 
Pakistan, their counterparts in North- | 
East India are now securing arms | 
from Myanmar (Burma). ! 

For instance, the banned People's | 
Liberation Army (PLA) in Manipur ! 
has given shelter and assistance to 
Meitei extremists who are demand¬ 
ing secession of Manipur from India. 

A four-member PLA team which 
went to Pakistan from Dhaka to seek 
help recently returned without get¬ 
ting any positive assurance from 
Pakistan authorities. The team, led by 
the PLA vice-president and self- 
styled commander-in-chief, was told j 
that it could not get any assistance as j 
it was not a part of the Indo-Burma i 
Revolutionary Front (IBRF). The | 
IBRF was formed by the United | 
Liberation Front of Asom (ULFA), the | 
United National Liberation Front | 
(UNLF) of Manipur and the National | 
Socialist Council of Nagaland i 
(NSCN). I 

Although Pakistan has refused j 
help, the PLA undera new leadership 
is now being reorganised and 
regrouped with help from Myanmar 
exiles. 

In the recently concluded session 
of the Manipur Assembly the Chief i 
Minister, Mr R.K. Ranbir Singh, said ! 
he had received reports about Myan¬ 
mar authorities helping and giving 
shelter to PLA activists. He intended ! 
to consult the Centre and opposition 
leaders about this development. 1 

Drastic Reforms in 
Industriai Policy 

T he Government of India's new 
industrial policy, announced on 
July 24, marks a radical change from 
the past. Licensing for most projects 
has been abolished, except for 18 es¬ 
sential industries; the licence-permit 
raj has been virtually ended, the 
foreign equity limit has been raised to 
51 per cent, and the assets limit for 


M.R.TP firms has been done away 
with The aim of the new policy is to 
unshackle the Indian industrial 
ecomimy from the cobwebs of un- j 
necessary bureaucratic controls, j 
cleared the way for foreign trading 
houses and easier import of foreign 
technology, removed all registration 
formalities, and sharply cir¬ 
cumscribed and redefined the role of 
the public sector. 

Adopting the theme of '"con¬ 
tinuity with change", the new in¬ 
dustrial policy promises automatic 
approval of foreign technology 
agreements and removes the hitherto 
obligatory link between foreign equi¬ 
ty and foreign technology. It allows 
foreign investment and technical col¬ 
laboration not just for obtaining tech¬ 
nology and increasing exports but 
also to "expand the production 
base". All manufacturing activity is 
to be opened up to competition. 

While self-reliance will continue 


in the list of industries reserved for 
the small-scale sector. 

Ihe spheres where industrial 
licensing will be necessary include 
coal, petroleum, sugar, animal fats 
and oils, cigars and Ligaretles, motor¬ 
cars, paper and newsprint, except 
bagasse-based units, electronic 
I aerospace and defence equipment, 
hazardous chemicals, drug and phar¬ 
maceuticals, consumer electronic 
items like colour TVs and VCRs and 
"white goods" like washing 
machines. 

Mandal Issue: Consensus 
Bid 

T he Mandal recommendations 
which Mr VP. Singh sought to en¬ 
force despite the strong agitation 
against them is being soft-pedalled 
by Prime Minister Narasimha Rao 
j who has called for a consensus on 
implementation of the report and 
other major issues facing the nation. 


to be the guiding policy, greater em¬ 
phasis would now be placed on 
"building the ability to pay for im¬ 
ports through foreign exchange earn¬ 
ings. It commits the Government to 
"dismantling the regulatory system, 
development of capital markets and 
increasing competitiveness" The 
policy complements the other steps 
taken by the Government in trade 
policy, exchange rate management 
and overall macro-economic 
management. 

Govt's Role: The role of the 
Government, the policy statement 
says, "should change from that of 
only exercising control over 
entrepreneurs to providing help by- 
making procedure transparent and 
by eliminating delays." The Govern¬ 
ment has also withdrawn the man¬ 
datory clause converting loans into 
equity with regard to long-term loans 
from financial institutions. 

In the 50s and 60s the public sec¬ 
tor undertakings were used to con¬ 
trol the commanding heights of the 
economy; now fiscal and monetary 
instruments will be used. Even in the 
areas still reserved for the PSUs, the 
policy says that the private sector 
may also be invited. The "Monopo¬ 
lies" part of the MRTPC will now be¬ 
come redundant. There is no change 


Reaffirming the Government's 
commitment to fulfil the promise 
contained in the Congress manifesto 
regarding special measures, includ¬ 
ing reservations, for the uplift of the 
backward classes, Mr Rao said 
"Much has happened that should not 
have been allowed to happen." The 
issue had even cost some lives. 
"Should it not be a matter for consen¬ 
sus?" he asked. 

The Prime Minister referred to 
the manifestos of the CPM, the Janata 
Dal and the BJP and pointed out that 
in one way or the other they referred 
to the economic criterion while deal¬ 
ing with the reservation issue. I'he 
congress had excluded any reference 
to the Karpoi^ri Thakur formula be¬ 
cause of possible legal problems but 
the party had made it clear that it 
wanted the benefit of reservation to 
go first to the poorest among the 
backward sections. 

BJP manifesto: The BJP leader, 
Mr L.K. Advani, has pointed out that 
while the Congress and the CPM had 
referred to the economic criterion 
only in their 1991 manifestos, his 
party had mentioned it in the 1989 
manifesto. He said though the Man¬ 
dal Commission contained many 
non-controversial recommendations, 
the parties had "zeroed in" on the 
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most controversial one. If there was 
agreement on these recommenda¬ 
tions—'"not as a substitute for 
reservation''—there would be a big i 
change in the lot of the backward sec- j 
tions. The question of st)cial back- 1 
wardness could be tackled, possibly 
"in our lifetime", if concerted efforts 
were made by all. 

No Denationalisation of 
Banks 

HE Prime Minister, Mr P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, has ruled out 
denationalisation of banks but 
declared its intention to bring about 
several changes in the working of the 
banking system. 

The Government proposed to 
come forward with a whole package 
of economic reforms. He emphasised 
that it sought to bring about "change 
with continuity". There would be no 
"abrupt changes". 

In his 85-minute speech in the 
1 .ok Sabha on July 18, the Prime Min¬ 
ister announced that the Eighth Plan, 
wliich had already been delayed, 
w'ould positively start on April 1 
next He explained that some time 
was needed to finalise it. 

In an apparent reference to fears 
expressed by some Left party mem¬ 
bers that the new Government might 
abandon the Nehru-Gandhi develop¬ 
ment model, Mr Rao commended the 
rtile played by the concept of mixed 
economy in the country's progress. 
Agriculture, "the single largest 
economic activity," was and would 
always be in private hands. The 
farmer had risen to the occasion, 
while there might have been failure 
in other spheres. 

The Prime Minister denied the 
e^harge by his predecessor, Mr 
Chandra Shekhar, that most of the 
economic decisions taken by the new 
Government were based on recom- 
rnendations contained in a World 
Bank report which was reportedly 
not shown to hirn. Mr Rao main¬ 
tained that he had come across 
similar reports, including a 
voluminous one, submitted to the 
Finance Minister by officials contain¬ 
ing more or less the same sugges¬ 
tions. 


The Prime Minister had inquired 
into Mr Chandra Shekhar's com¬ 
plaint that the World Bank report had | 
not been shown to him. Such reports ; 
were received daily from various | 
sources but were not necessarily ! 
shown to the Minister concerned or i 
the Prime Minister. He had issued in¬ 
structions that reports from bodies 
like the World Bank should be 
brought to the Prime Minister's at¬ 
tention. 

Modest Hike in Rail Fares 

A substantial increase in fares and i 
freight charges was feared, but 
the Railway Minister, Mr jaffar 
Sharif, preferred to make a mcxlest 
hike—10 per cent increase in freight 
rates and a 15 to 20 per cent hike in 
passenger fares for upper classes. The 
Railway Budget (presented to Parlia¬ 
ment on July 16) was a surplus one to 
the extent of Rs 235 crore. 

The changes in freight rates and 
passenger fares arc expected to yield 
an additional revenue of Rs 584 crore 
in the current year. The increase in 
freight rates is not applicable to es¬ 
sential items like salt, edible oils, 
foodgrains, pulses, sugar, jaggery, 
fruits, vegetables, kerosene and 
diesel. 

The items exempted from the 
freight increase are those whose 
prices the Congress manifesto 
promised to roll back to the July 1*^90 
level within the party's first 100 days 
in office. 

While AC first class, AC sleeper, i 
first class and AC chair car fares will i 
go up by 20 per cent for distances up j 
to 800 km and by 15 per cent for dis¬ 
tances beyond 800 km, the special 
fares for Rajdhani Express, New 
I Delhi-Bombay AC Express and 
Shatabadi Express will also be in¬ 
creased. 

However, second class ordinary 
fares are proposed to be increased by 
only Re 1 at the lowest slab. The hike 
will rise progressively to a maximum 
of Rs 5 for distance beyond 400 km 
with some marginal adjustments in 
fares in the distance zones of 11 to 60 
km. 

Second class mail and express 
fares are proposed to be increased by 
one rupee at the lowest slab, rising 
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progressively to a maximum of Rs 20 
per ticket for distances beyond 1,300 
km. 

Estimates for 1991-92: Gross 
traffic receipts for the year at the ex¬ 
isting level of freight and fares to be 
Rs 12,735 crore. Estimate for ordinary 
working expenses is Rs 9,180 crore, 
with increase of Rs 939 crore over the 
revised estimates for 1990-91. Con¬ 
tribution to the depreciation reserve 
fund to be Rs 2,000 crore against Rs 
1, 950 crore in 1990-91. Revised 
revenue freight traffic target for 1990- 
i 91 IS 318 million tonnes against the 
I revised target of 316 million tonnes, 
i For 1991-92, freight earning traffic is 
I put at 335 million tonnes. 

I Charges against Army 
I “invented” 

T he Press Council of India has 
I termed as "grossly exaggerated 
I or invented" the charges of human 
j rights excesses against the Indian 
Army m Kashmir. In a report on 
"Human Rights Excesses or Exag¬ 
gerations; the Indian Army in 
Kashmir", a three-member commit¬ 
tee of the Council said the two most 
serious allegations against the army, 
namely, the st)-called Dudhi killings 
oi infiltrators and the mass rape of 
women at Kunan Poshpora were 
"without foundation". 

The Kunan rape story on close 
examination turns out to be "a mas¬ 
sive hoax" orchestrated by militant 
groups and their sympathisers and 
mentors in Kashmir and abroad as 
part of a sustained and cleverly con¬ 
trived strategy of psychological war¬ 
fare and as an entry point for 
re-inscribing Kashmir on the interna¬ 
tional agenda as a human rights 
issue. 

The comm i I tee is firmly of the 
view that the report of human rights 
excesses against the Indian Army in 
Kashmir has been grossly exag¬ 
gerated or invented. "Some excesses 
I have taken place, but these have been 
j inquired into and action taken 
i against those found guilty", the 
report said. The loose ends and con¬ 
tradictions in the Kunan rape story 
"exposed a tissue of lies" by many 
persons and at many levels. 

Lobbying on Kashimr: in a 
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major policy-shift tiu* World Kashmir 
rrmlom Movomonl has urged tlie 
miht.ints in the Valiev to abandon 
Iheir present tactics ot "using ran¬ 
dom force" and instead depend on 
worldwide lobbying to achieve their 
political objective Obviously, the ap¬ 
peal, which formed part of the nine- 
point policy resolution calling for a 
political dialogue and a repre¬ 
sentative government in Kashniir 
adopted in Washington recently, took 
luUe of the international outcry 
against the recent kidn.ippmgs and 
killings ol ioreign tourists, including 
those trom Israel. 

According to the movement's 
spokesman, the new policy, unani¬ 
mously approved by its "internation¬ 
al conference" would serve as a basis 
for the world-wide lobbying effort to 
draw attention to the rights of the 
Kashmiri people to self-determina¬ 
tion as prc^mised by successive UN 
resolutions Others who spoke in¬ 
cluded: Lord Lric Avebury, Chairman 
of the british I\irliamentarv Human 
Rights Committee, US Republican 
Congressman Dan Burton, Dr Abdul¬ 
lah C')mar Nasseel, Secretary- 
Cieneral, the Muslim World League in 
Mecca, and Mushahid Husain, a 
noted Pakistan journalist 

Lord Avebury, who >>poke about 
the sutlermgs ol the people in the 
"Indian Occupied Kashmir", wanted 
the UN Security C\)uncil to restore 
Kashmir on its agenda 1 le also sug¬ 
gested approaching tlie UN commit¬ 
tee on decolonisation 

I'he participants, a majority ot 
whom were Kashmiris living abroad 
and activists fiom the Valiev, stressed 
the need hir intensilvmg the move¬ 
ment, taking advantage of the 
changed world situation marked by 
the disappearance ot the Cold War 
and the prevalence of the new spirit 
of freedom as manifested in Fastem 
Europe and in the Baltic States. 

'Twin-pronged" approach: The 
Government of India has been adopt¬ 
ing a twin-pronged approach to 
resolve the Kashmir crisis. Union 
Home Minister 5.B. Chavan ex¬ 
plained in Parliament recently that 
while at the diplomatic level discus¬ 
sions were being held with Pakistan, 
the para-military forces had been 


directed to deal stringently with | 
militants ; 

Mr C havan admitted that the ; 
situation was "pretty bad" in Kash- ' 
mir but the whole issue was being ' 
evaluated and a policy decision j 
would be taken on resolving it The | 
issue of reviving the State Assembly | 
could be decided only after the High j 
C ourt gave its judgement on the mat- ' 
ter. 

Without revealing names Mr 
Chavan .said he had held discussions ; 
with two or three persons who had 
influence in Kashmir to resolve the ' 
problem. He felt it was "premature to 
give publicity to what we are doing". 

Mr Chavan agreed with Mr 
Shabir Mimed Salaria c.f the National 
Conference that those persons who 
were behind bars but had no overt act 
of terrorism against them should be 
released While last year under 
TADA 2360 persons had been 
detained, this year so far 238 persons 
had been arrested under the Act 
Several of them had been released 
Terrorist violence, including abduc¬ 
tions, killings and targelted attacks 
on security forces continued to be of 
serious proportions 

Cauvery Waters Dispute 

HE two decades-old dispute be¬ 
tween Karnataka and Tamil Nadu 
over the sharing of Cauvery river 
waters assumed serious dimensions 
late in July when the C'entral Ciovern- 
ment, in a surprise move, referrtM the 
issue to the Supreme Court for ad¬ 
visory tipimon. Under Article 143 of 
the C\)nstitution, the Tamil Nadu 
Ministry insisted that the interim 
award of the 'Fribunal which l(H)ked 
into the issue and directed the release 
of 205 TMC' ft of water to Tamil Nadu 
m a "water year" must be imple¬ 
mented. 

justifying the Union Govern¬ 
ment's decision to refer the Cauvery 
water dispute to the Supreme Court, 
the Water Resources Minister, Mr 
V.C. Shukla, on July 29 told the Rajya 
Sabha that the Government was in 
favour of a "negotiated settlement at 
the political level for equitable and 
just distribution of Cauvery Waters". 

Responding to members who 
sought clarifications on the issue, the 
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Minister said the dispute should 
have a political settlement so that 
both parties were satisfied. 

The Centre exhausted all means 
of discussion before it decided to 
refer the matter to the Supreme Court 
for legal opinion. Consultations were 
also held with legal luminaries. 
"Without a clarification from the 
Supreme Court, there is no chance ot 
any negotiated settlement." 

There has been delay in reaching 
a settlement because efforts were 
being made to resolve the dispute 
amicably The political crisis over the 
, issue was triggered off by the resig- 
, nation of the Union Labour Minister, 
i Mr K. Ramamurlhy, in protest 
; against the Centre's move and the in¬ 
tention of another Minister from 
Tamil Nadu, Mr Kumaramangalam, 
to quit 

Charge of Deception: The Tamil 
Nadu Chief Minister, Ms jayalalitha, 
accused the Centre of evading a solu¬ 
tion to the dispute by seeking the 
I Supreme Court opinion on what the 
i State considered as a settled issue 
I Describing the Centre's move as an 
I eyewash, she said the people in Tamil 
I Nadu would be justified it they 
! regarded this as an "act of deceit." 
The Chief Minister's opinion was 
shared by the DMK, which said the 
I Centre had betrayed the people of 
' Tamil Nadu. 

Ms Jayalalitha held that Kar¬ 
nataka lacked legal authority to 
promulgate an ordinance on an issue 
pertaining to the inter-State Water 
dispute. The legislative powers were 
, vested with the Union Government 
which alone could pass a law on the 
! subject. In pursuance of the Supreme 
Court Riling the tribunal had passed 
interim order stating that the tribunal 
, verdict was binding on both parties 
to the dispute. Ms Jayalalitha con- 
' tended that it was not open to Kar- 
, nataka. or the Centre to have the issue 
re-examined through the Presidential 
i reference to the Supreme Court. 

! Minorities Panel Statutory 
I Status 

T he Minorities Commission will 
be given a statutory status soon 
I and the relevant bill is expected to 
i come up before Parliament either in 
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this or in the next session, the Union 
Welfare Minister, Mr Sitaram Kesri, 
disclosed a few days ago. 

He was speaking to reporters 
after accepting the 12th report of the 
Commission presented to him by its 
Chairman, Mr S.M.H. Burney. The 
report covers the period April 1,1989, 
to March 31,1990. 

The report examines the 
problems of the minorities with spe¬ 
cial reference to the communal situa¬ 
tion and national integration, and 
contains various recommendations 
relating to education and economic 
development for the welfare of 
minorities. The Commission has 
made comprehensive suggestions on 
all relevant aspects relating to the 
welfare of the minorities. 

Presenting the report to the Min¬ 
ister, Mr Burney pointed out that the 
functioning of the Commission 
would become more effective once it 
was given statutory status. Prime 
Minister Narasimha Rao had said in 
his first broadcast to the nation that 
the Minorities Commission would 
soon be granted statutory status. He 
would take all efforts to implement 
the various recommendations in the 
Commission's report. Out of the 12 
reports, eight have so far been 
presented to Parliament. 

One of the salient points of the 
report was a recommendation for a 
ban on militant organisations such as 
the various ''senas". 

Mr Burney also pointed out that 
the recommendations of the 15-point 
programme for the minorities were 
not being implemented properly. The 
report has examined the problems of 
the minorities with special reference 
to the communal situation and Na¬ 
tional Integration. 

Gesture on Broadcasting 

I N fulfilment of the Congress Party 
election manifesto, the Union 
Government announced on July 31 
that it would offer telecasting and 
broadcasting rights to public cor¬ 
porations and allow them to compete 
with Prasar Bharati. The details of 
this liberalisation plan have not yet 
been worked out. If carried out in 
full, it would mean that there would 
be many television channels in the 
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country and production of program¬ 
mes for telecasting would become a 
flourishing industry. Doordarshan's 
stifling monopoly would be broken 
and broadcast as weir as television 
would be conducted on a competitive 
basis. This might help improve the 
quality of programmes. TV Channels 
would be available in the electronic 
millennium to public corporation. 
State governments, educational in¬ 
stitution, private sector companies | 
and also the non-resident Indians [ 
(NRIs). 

Jharkhand State and 
Bodoland 

T he old demands for an inde¬ 
pendent State of Jharkhand in 
Bihar's tribal area and for Bodoland 
in Assam have again gained momen- i 
turn. 

The Jharkhand Mukti Morcha 
(JMM) General Secretary, Mr 
Shailendra Mahato, and leader of the 
All Jharkhand Students' Union, Mr 
Surya Singh Bera, MLA, on July 29 
assailed the Bihar Government for in¬ 
troducing a Bill for the creation of the 
Jharkhand Area Development Coun¬ 
cil and said it would have dangerous 
consequences. 

Mr Mahato gave a call to all 
Jharkhandis to work for the fulfil¬ 
ment of their demand for a separate 
State. He stated that the central com¬ 
mittee of the JMM would meet soon 
to chalk out the strategy which might 
include 10-day economic blockade of 
the Jharkhand region. 

Bodoland Plea: Nine inde¬ 
pendent MLAs elected from the Bodo 
heartland of Kokrajhar and Darrang 
districts under the banner of the All 
Bodo Students' Union (ABSU) and 
the Bodo People Action Committee 
(BPAC) have raised the voice of 
"Bodoland" in the Assam Legislative j 
Assembly. 

This determination was evident j 
at the first sitting of the newly con- j 
stituted ninth State Assembly on July | 
29 when the nine MLAs decided to i 
christen their group as "Bodoland | 
Legislature Party". The members i 
took their oath in Bodo language to 
highlight and distinct character of the 
language. 


Soon after their election, the 
ABSU/BPAC-backed MLAs had 
taken a pledge at a mammoth public 
meeting to fight for the case of 
"Bodoland". ABSU and the BPAC, 
which are leading a movement for a 
separate State of Bodoland, have al¬ 
ready declared that their MLAs 
would resign efi masse if their 
demand was not met within a 
reasonable period of time 

India-Lanka Pact 

TBP by stPp, the strains in Indo- 
Laitka tensions are being removed 
and friendship is being established. 
The two countries took a major step 
at the end of July towards putting 
their bilateral relationship within art 
institutional framework arvd on a 
sound footing when thev signed an 
agreement setting up a joint commis¬ 
sion. The commission will be headed 
jointly by the Foreign Ministers of the 
two countries. 

The accord was sigiit'd in New 
Delhi by the External Affairs Mini¬ 
ster, Mr Madhavsinh Solanki, and the 
Sri Lankan Foreign Minister, Mr 
Harold Herat. There were talks be¬ 
tween delegations of the two 
countries which covered a wide 
range of issues of common interest. 
The Sri Lanka Minister handed a let¬ 
ter from the Sri Lankan President Mr 
Premadasa, to Mr Rao. Among other 
things, he apprised Mr Rao of the 
preparations being made for the 
Kirthcoming summit of the South 
Asian Association for Regional 
Cooperation (SAARC) in Colombo in 
November. 

The Tamils issue, with particular 
reference to the need for creating con¬ 
ditions to enable thousands of 
refugees who have taken shelter in 
this country to go back to the island 
nation, is understood to have figured 
m Mr Herat's discussions with Mr 
Rao and Mr Solanki 

The LTTE problem is also 
believed to have come up for discus¬ 
sion in the context of the Rajiv 
Gandhi assassination case. India is 
stated to be satisfied with the "full 
cooperation" being extended by the 
Sri Lankan authorities in this regard. 
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Historic Super-Power 
Summit 

FTER the clearance of all hurdles 
and the exchange of several 
clarifications regarding a full-fledged 
nuclear weapons reduction. Presi¬ 
dent Bush went to Moscow on July 30 
to give the final touches to an under¬ 
standing that had taken a decade to 
negotiate. It was the first post-Cold 
War big-power summit. The two 
leaders signed the historic Strategic 
Arms Reduction Treaty (START) to 
reduce their strategic nuclear ar¬ 
senals by about 30 per cent. They 
hailed the treaty as a signal dispelling 
five decades of mutual mistrust. 

The treaty runs into 700 pages. 
The two leaders congratulated each 
other, their peoples and the entire 
world for the success in effecting the 
first real cuts in long-range nuclear 
weapons the two Super Powers 
sought tt) destroy each other with. 

Mr Clorbachov affirmed that 
their next goal is to make full use of 
this breakthrough to make "'disarma¬ 
ment irreversible". But even with the 
proposed cut, the two sides will have 
4,9()0 ballistic missiles each 

The Soviets will end up with a 35 
per cent cut in their strategic war¬ 
heads, from around 11,000 to 7,000 
and the US with a 25 per cent reduc¬ 
tion from about 12,000 to 9,0(X). The 
treaty limits the strategic nuclear 
delivery vehicles (SNDVs) to 1,600 
each. These comprise deployed 
ICBMs and their launchers, deployed 
submarine-launched ballistic mis¬ 
siles (SLBMs) and the launchers and 
heavy bombers. 

Since the Soviets have their war¬ 
heads on their land-based ballistic 
missiles, considered by the US as 
most threatening to it, they will have 
to make deeper cuts than the 
Americans. The U.S. gets away with 
smaller cuts since it keeps more of its 
strategic nuclear force in submarines 
and on bombers rather than ballistic 
missiles, according to defence ex¬ 
perts. 

The treaty does not cover sea- 
launched cruise missiles (SLCMs). 
The Soviets were insisting on their 
inclusion in the START ambit but 
gave up following persistent U.S. 


i refusal. However, both have agreed 
I to give the other side a politically 
j binding declaration on long-range 
I (more that 600 kms) nuclear SLCMs. 
j It includes nuclear-armed air- 
I launched cruise missiles with a range 
i of over 600 kms. 

Earlier, President Bush an¬ 
nounced that Washington would 
soon grant the most favoured nation 
I MEN trade status to the Soviet Union. 

I The Soviet internal situation and the 
! pace and scope of reforms to switch 
the country over to market economy 
and possible ways for the US to help 
make the transformation smoother, 
figured prominently at the talks. 

Though announcing the US 
i readiness to grant MEN treatment to 
I the Soviets and also his willingness to 
1 recommend to the US Congress to 
repeal amendments limiting trade 
and credits to the Soviets, Mr Bush 
I made it clear that the Soviets would 
hnve to relent on the Baltic republics 
I issue, Cuba and the dispute with 
Japan over four islands, to facilitate 
I their speedy integration into world 
! economy. 

i us lifts Sanctions against 
I South Africa 

A S was widely expected, the U.S. 
Government has lifted all 
1 economic sanctions against South 
i Africa. With the release of political 
prisoners by the South African 
Government, the US administration 
; felt that its conditions for the lifting of 
' sanctions have now been fully met. 

I The Bush administration has for 
! several months been examining the 
I idea of lifting the sanctions. 

! The State Department had in- 
! itiated a review of the sanctions after 
i South Africa repealed its Population 
I Registration Act, which required 
South Africans to register themselves 
on the basis of race and was a major 
legal pillar of apartheid. The review 
I concluded that sanctions could be 
1 lifted. 

! The sanctions were imposed by 
the US in 1986 when the Congress 
overrode a presidential veto by Mr 
Ronald Reagan. Mr Bush, who was 
then Vice-President, had opposed the 
imposition of sanctions against South 
Africa. Both he and Mr Reagan had 
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argued that sanctions would hurt the j 
victims of apartheid the most. | 

The leadership of the African Na- ! 
tional Congress had indicated a 
flexibility on the question of sanc¬ 
tions, though the rank and file had 
reportedly resisted any adoption of a 
new approach by the African Na¬ 
tional Congress. The US administra¬ 
tion interpreted the leadership's hint 
at flexibility as a signal that the ANC 
would eventually agree with the lift- j 
ing of sanctions. | 

Mandela Deplores Decision: i 

The African National Congress 
leader, Mr Nelson Mandela, has 
criticised US President George Bush 
for not consulting his organisation 
(ANC) before lifting the six-year-old 
US economic sanctions against South 
Africa. He said the US decision was 
"premature" and that the President 
had taken into consideration only the 
position of the Pretoria regime. Mr 
Mandela conveyed his critical views 
to Mr Bush when the latter 
telephoned him to inform him of the j 
decision. j 

In reply to a question, the ANC i 
leader, however, said his organisa- | 
lion did not fear the consequences of | 
the lifting of the US sanctions. 

There were still a large number of i 
prisoners who were covered by the i 
definition of political prisoners | 
agreed upon between the Govern- | 
ment and the ANC. i 

I 

He had also told Mr Bush that I 


allows only some residents to possess j 
the rights of election. | 

Australian officials also felt the i 


al Congress (ANC). 

No Secret Party Funding: South 
African State President, Mr F.W. de 


US lifting of economic sanctions j 
against South Africa was "prema¬ 
ture" because for all the progress that 
has been made, the Constitutional 
structure of apartheid remains. 

Japan, Israel in: Meanwhile, in 
Tokyo, news reports said Japan will 
follow the US and lift its remaining j 
economic sanctions against South 
Africa. Israel also is preparing to lift 
its economic sanctions against South 
Africa. 


Klerk, announced the cancellation of 
all secret projects that have been used 
for the funding of political parties 
such as the Zulu Inkatha Movement. 
These will be reviewed by the 
I Pretoria regime. 

Political parties or organisations 
involved in politics will not be 
financed from secret funds. There 
will also be a complete termination of 
the security forces in secret projects 
i that fall outside their normal duties. 


Mandela for Interim Govt 

T he anti-apartheid leader, Dr Nel¬ 
son Mandela, on July 25 
demanded the formation of an inter¬ 
im South African government of na¬ 
tional unity because of a scandal over 
secret State funding of the Inkatha 
freedom movement. The scandal has 
shaken the Government and thrown 
future negotiations with the African 
National Congress into jeopardy. 

Dr Mandela, during his Carib¬ 
bean and Latin American tour, did 
not say who should compose the in¬ 
terim government, or whether the 
President Mr F.W de Klerk, should 
have a place in it 

After describing the scandal 
which, the ANC has said, involvcxi a 
$ 600 million slush fund that helpcxl 
the predominantly Zulu Inkatha fo¬ 
ment anti-ANC violence, he said, "it 
IS within this context that we demand 


An advisory committee would be es¬ 
tablished iiY the meantime to advise 
the President on all aspects of secret 
projects. 

Referring to allegations that 
security forces weie involved in 
violence on the side of Inkatha, De 
Klerk said, "1 wish to repeat that 
neither the police nor the defence for¬ 
ces are involved in the instigation, 
promotion or commission of 
violence". 

Fantastic Expenditure on 
Arms 

T he world spends more than one 
trillion dollars a year on military 
troops and hardware, according to a 
World Bank report released in July. 
"Governments need to take every 
possible step to reduce military ex¬ 
penditure", the Report on World 
Development says In the late 1980s, 
military spending totalled 860 mil- 


apartheid had not been completely I die creation of an interim govern- lion dollars a year for high-income 

eliminated as the 1986 US legislation i nient of national unity that enjoys the cuuntnes and 170 million dollars for 

required. Despite the formal repeal- ! confidence of all South African developing nations, 

ing of the "so-called pillars of apart- | people. global military expenditures 

heid, apartheid is still in place", he ; His speech marked a hardening were reduced, the world would un¬ 
added. The blacks still have no votes; 1 of the ANC stand which previously ■ doubtedly be a better place", the 

there is no free political activity in the | had demanded only the resignation ! report says, but it notes that conflicts 

country because the violence that is j of the Law and Order Minister v^hose i putting pressure on governments to 

still raging has impeded free political i police channelled the money to In- ! build up their military forces con- 

expression. I katha. The main task of the new ; tinue in the Gulf, Afghanistan, An- 


Sweden's 'No': The Swedish ■ government. Dr Mandela said, gola. Central America and 
Government annouened that it I would be to do away with apartheid | Indo-China, with civil wars in 
would not lift trade sanctions against | completely. j Ethiopia, Mozambique, Somalia and 

South Africa for the time being, con- i The Inkatha Freedom Party later j S'Jclan. 

trary to the US decision. Sweden repaid the payment it received j The report cites Costa Rica as an 
would not relax the sanctions before covertly from government officials to ' example of a country which had 
South Africa revises its racially dis- hold rallies. The conservative Inkatha decided to reduce military spending 
criminatory Constitution. The s^nc- movement, led by the Zulu Chief, Mr in favour of greater support for 
tions against South Africa, should Mengosuthu Buthelezi, is the chief health and education. Many 
continue as long as its Constitution rival to Dr Mandela's African Nation- countries have to deal with bigger 
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internal and external threats than 
those facing Costa Kic.i, the report 
says, adding: ''Even so, these tlueats 
hardly justify the amounts being 
spent today on armed might ' 

The World Bank, which is the 
biggest lender to developing 
countries, said aid and tinance agen¬ 
cies have the right to ask whetlier it 
makes sense to help governments 
whose first priority is not to develop 
but to add to their military strength 

West cuts Military Forces: 
Several Western Countries, acting in 
accordance with the general trend set 
by the U.S A. and the Soviet Union, 
have decided to cut their military 
budget by 20 to 30 per cent. The 
British LXTence Secretary disclosed in 
July that he planned to announce an 
overfall cut of 20 per cent in the 
military. 

Saks of Weapons: China flays 
U.S.; Recently the U S. criticised 
China for supplying missiles to 
Pakistan and a couple of other 
couiitries. Now China has hit out at 
the U.S. for selling arms to several 
countries. According to a report in 
the "People's Daily", the US has 
come in (or a strong counter-attack 
over its criticism of Chinese arms 
sales abroad. Detailing the US record 
of arms sales around the u'c^rld, the 
daily came down heavily on US Con¬ 
gress members and the American 
dailies for advocating a carrot-and- 
stick policy towards China in a bid to 
check Chinese weapons proliferation 
abroad. 

The Daily's comments came a I 
day after the official spokesman in 
Beijing firmly rejected the US Con¬ 
gress move to attach conditions for ' 
the renewal of China's most- ; 
favoured-nation (MFN) trading , 
status. Chinese arms sales, along ! 
with its human rights record and bur- j 
geoning trade surplus, constitute the 
major issues before the US Congress. 

The Daily said that since the ' 
beginning of the Second World War, 
the US has been one of the largest 1 
producers and exporters of weapons | 
In the years 1980-1984, US arms ex- i 
ports totalled $ 27.66 billion, account- , 
ing for 39.7 per cent of the world's i 
total and ranking first, according to i 
UN Commission statistics. I 
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In subsequent years too, the US i 
arms expi^rls kept soaring. US Con¬ 
gressional research reports show that , 
in 1988, US arms sales to Third World 
rose bv per cent to $ 9.2 billion, ' 
ranking second in the world. 

in 1989, while US sales dipped as 
part of a global trend, it still ac¬ 
counted for 26 per cent of the world 
total 

Russia’s First Elected 
President 

R Boris Yeltsin took oath in July ' 
as the President of the Russian 
federation to become the first 
popularly-elected President of Russia 
in its l,()l)()-year history. At a simple 
but impressive ceremony, he read out 
the oath with his right hard on his 
heart promising to uphold the 
sovereignty of the largest Soviet 
republic and to protect the rights of 
all its citi/ens. 

The ceremony was watched by 
the Soviet President, Mr Mikhail (Gor¬ 
bachov, who also addressed the ses- 
sum The blue and red flag of the 
Russian federation and a map of the 
republic formed the backdroj^ as Mr 
Yeltsin took the oath on a podium in 
the Kremlin, the venue of the Russian 
full legislature, the Congress of 
People's Deputies. He was given a 
thunderous applause by the over- 
1,000 legislators j^resent as he 
finished reading the oath A standing 
ovation was accorded to Mr Yeltsin as 
the Supreme Soviet Deputy Chair¬ 
man invited him to take oath. 

Pak steps to Check 
Terrorism 

Y a quirk of fate, Pakistan which 
has been encouraging terrorists to 
operate in Indian territory, is current¬ 
ly itself faced with the problem of 
militant activity. In July the Pakistan 
Government issued two ordinances 
to check the escalating violence and 
to provide for speedy trial of of¬ 
fenders. These special laws, special 
courts for speedy trials and the decla¬ 
ration of areas as terrorist affected, 
came into effect immediately. An 
amendment will also be made in the 
Constitution during the National As¬ 
sembly session to restrain High 
Courts from admitting wnt petitions 
of people detained for terrorist ac¬ 




tivities 

The Special Courts ordinance 
provides for trial of offenders within 
two weeks. The courts' discretion to 
adjourn proceedings has been 
reduced to two days. The jurisdiction 
of other courts has also been 
abridged; they will not be competent 
to grant bail in cases to be tried by the 
special courts. Appeals against the 
special courts' verdict can be heard 
only by the special appellate courts 
being set up for the purpose. 

The Terrorist-affected Areas Or¬ 
dinance provides for any area to be 
declaied so affected. In .such desig¬ 
nated areas, any person suspected of 
a crime can be arrested without war¬ 
rant and law enforcement agencies 
can shoot to death any such pi^rson 
resisting arrest. 

I he contemplated Gonstitutional 
Amendment will entail the suspen¬ 
sion of the jurisdiction of the High 
court to hear appeals against deten¬ 
tion. Such powers emasculating the 
rights of High Courts are already 
provided for in the Constitution in 
the event of an emergency being 
proclaimed or when the army is 
deployed on law and order duly in 
aid ol the civil police under Article 
243 Now even the civil police will 
hiive these powers. These Draconian 
measures are being taken in the light 
of tile worsening law and order situa¬ 
tion in the country Terrorism and 
dacoities are rite in Sindh. Punjab is 
also rocked by violence. 

Human rights groups are, how- 
e\’er, concerned over these measures. 
They point out that civil liberties and 
the fundamental rights of the people 
can be dangerously abridged if these 
proposals arc implemented. The 
ousted Prime Minister, Ms Benazir 
Bhutto, had refused to deploy the 
army under Article 245 of the Con¬ 
stitution during her 20-month regime 
on this very ground. 

Qayyum POK Premier: The 
party that won the controversial elec¬ 
tions m Pakistan-occupied Kashmir 
(POK) has named an Islamic fun¬ 
damentalist, Sardar Abdul Qayyum 
to be the new State Prime Minister 
The formal election of Sardar 
Qayyum as Prime Minister was held 
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on July 13, when the newly elected 
Assembly was sworn in. 

He replaced tlie ousted Premier, 
Mr Mumta/ Hussain Rathore, who 
was arrested on charj^es ot threaten¬ 
ing security in a strategic region He 
was however allowed to take oath in 
the Assembly as he was elected from 
two seats. 

Mr Qayyum, who advocates 
strict Islamic laws, is the figurehead 
President of POK and also leads the 
Azad Jammu and Kashmir Muslim 
Conference which won a landslide 
victory in the June 29 election for the 
State Legislative Assembly. 

Banpla Switch to 
Parliamentary Govt 

ITH rare unanimity over an 
issue of \ ital importance, mem¬ 
bers of the ruling Bangla Nationalist 
Party (BNP) and Sheikh Hasina 
Wajed's Awami League on August 7 
x'oted a bill that restored the par¬ 
liamentary form i>f government in 
Bangladesli There were scenes of jov 
and the legislation hagged each other 
at the dramatic verdict The constitu¬ 
tional amendment bill ending the 
I'^residential system was moved bv 
the Prime Minister Begum Khaleda 
Zia The country had been under the 
presidential form or government and 
military rule lor lf*» years The leader 
of the opposition declared “We have 
proved that the ballot is more power¬ 
ful than the bullet “ 

Actually, two Constitutional 
Amendment Bills were introduced 
for switching over to the parliamen¬ 
tary form of government A commit¬ 
tee narrowed the differences on 
details of the parliamentary system 
There wnll be a titular President but 
there is no provision for a Vice-Presi¬ 
dent in the new system. 

The parliamentary system was 
done aw^iy with in 1^75. According to 
the report 10 per cent of the Ministers 
could be technocrats. A referendum 
will be held after a few weeks. The 
return of the parliamentary form was 
first demanded by the Awami League 
in the late seventies and the demand 
gained momentum when the party's 
current President, Sheikh Hasina, 
returned to Bangladesh after a self- 
imposed exile in India. 


Anti-India Tide Weakens 

ITH increasing awareness of the 
realities, the years-old hostility 
against India among US. Congress 
leaders has now decreased. Among 
the other factors responsible tor the 
change are believed to be goodwill 
towards the new Government led by 
Mr Narasimha Rao and patient ex¬ 
planations of the Indian position by 
Indian officials led by Ambassador 
Abid Hussain. The traditional India- 
bashing continued, but this time the 
U.S. Senate, in a rare gesture, passed 
a consensus resolution on July 28, 
basically endorsing the Indian posi¬ 
tion that there can be no regional ar¬ 
rangement on nuclear non- 
prohferation without China being in¬ 
cluded. 

This nullified the decision of the 
Lower House in trying to equate 
India and Pakistan. It went even fur¬ 
ther, agreeing with the Indian posi¬ 
tion that the nuclear issue was 
essentially gk)bal It reaffirmed the 
applicability of the Pressler Ann*nd- 
ment to military and economic aid It) 
Pakistan but made an exception in 
regard to agricultural and ctnn- 
modities assistance It) Pakistan if the 
President ci>nsiders such assistance 
necessiiry 

The Pressler Amendment forbids 
econtimiL and military aid lt> Pakis¬ 
tan unless the President certifies that 
Pakistan dtx's not possess a nutlear 
device and that U S. aid is an incen- 
ti' e tt) Pakistan not to acquire such a 
device The consensus amendment 
adtipted by the Senate asked the 
President to pursue a regional 
negtitiated st^lution to the issue of 
nuclear non-proliferation covering 
India, Pakistan and China. 

The amendment also asked the 
President to seek an accord to be 
signed by all nuclear weapon-States 
in the region which would prohibit 
nuclear attacks or nuclear threats [o 
countries of South Asia. In the infor¬ 
mal meetings, the Senators recog¬ 
nised the injustice perpetrated 
against India by the House of Keprt'- 
sentatives, through an amendment 
applying the Pressler rule also to 
India. It recognized that Pressler is 
Pakistan specific, especially in the 
ligjit of Islamabad's import of 


nuclear weapon components in con¬ 
travention of U.S. export laws. The 
Senators recognised the inequity of 
equating the Indian and Pakistani 
cases. 

Senator John Cilenn (Deimx'rat), 
the Senate's leading authority on 
nuclear matters, stressed that nuclear 
proliferation was fundamentally a 
global problem. The environmental 
and political consequences of a 
nuclear war in South Asia could not 
in any way be characterized as only 
regional in its impact. He also 
stressed that China would play a cru¬ 
cial role in any future nuclear regime 
in South Asia. If the Chinese con¬ 
tinued to pose a nuclear threat to 
India and provitie bomb technology 
to Pakistan, the prospect of a regional 
regime would vanish, he pointtxl out. 

LTTE-Govt Major War 

1 IE LTTE has been engaged in an 
all-out war of epic proportions 
with Sri Lankan troops at Elephant 
Pass Over 1000 LTTE militants have 
already perislied in the conflict. The 
nefence Vlimslry said the 8,000- 
strong 'Operation Balavelgaya" task 
force was targetted to relieve the 800 
soldiers trapped in thecamp since the 
liilv 10 assault by the Liberation 

The battle at Elephant Pass has 
already acquired serums dimensions 
in the context of the ethnic war raging 
in Sri l.anka since 1^83. The Govern¬ 
ment amassed the largest-ever con¬ 
centration ot troops, backed by the air 
fiirce and the navy, to defeat the 
LITE As many as four brigades of 
the army have been deployed in the 
task force numbering about 8,000 
men and ofticers. There have been 
intermittent battles The task force 
made pa m fully slow progress 
towards the camp, often encouraging 
speculation that it has been unable to 
mateh the LTT E's firepower and that 
the air force pilots have been cowed 
down by the LTTE's new acquisition 
of anti-aircraft guns 

Europeans Condemn 
Secessionism in J & K 

lEWlNG the developments in 
Jammu and Kashmir in a fair- 
minded manner, the European Par¬ 
liament has unequivocally 
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condemned «ill acts of terrorism by 
separatist groups, including the 
recent spate of kidnappings of for¬ 
eigners and Indians and called for the 
immediate release of all remaining 
hostages held by the militants. 

In a strongly worded ''urgency 
resolution" adopted at its session in 
Strasbourg in the third week of July, 
the European Parliament appealed to 
India and Pakistan to intensify their 
dialogue over Kashmir in a "Spirit of 
constRiclive compromise" and to en¬ 
sure respect for human rights. 

The resolution called on the 
European Commission and the 
Foreign Ministers' meeting, in politi- i 
cal cooperation to use their gmd of- i 
fices to assist in bringing about a ■ 
settlement to the long-standing Kash- | 
mi r dispute. 

This is perhaps for the first time I 
that the European Parliament has I 
categorically condemned terrorism j 
and kidnapping in Kashmir, includ- i 
ing that of two Swedish engineers | 
vyorking on a hydro-electric project, , 
six Israeli tourists and one Dutch | 
tourist as well as a number of Indian ' 
civilians serving in Kashmir with the ; 
Indian Oil Corporation and the Life , 
Insurance Corporation . 

According to reports from Slras- j 
bourg, members from different major | 
European political parties, during the , 
course of the discussion on the j 
resolution which cut across party 
lines, appealed to Pakistan to desist 
from training, arming and funding 
terrorists. The Pakistani mission had I 
mounted a strong campaign against j 
the resolution, arguing that it would j 
be unfair to condemn the terrorists 
for the kidnapping of the Israelis 
who, they pleaded, were Mossad 
agents. This patently absurd allega¬ 
tion was rejected by the European 
Parliament which tabled a com¬ 
prehensive resolution seeking the im- 
mediate release of all foreign 
hostages. 

ASEAN “No” to US 
Pressure on Myanmar 

DDLY enough, ASEAN nations 
(on July 24) rejected a US 
proposal to put pressure on Myan¬ 
mar (Burma) to restore democracy 
and human rights and instead an- 
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nounced they will send a special 
envoy to persuade Burmese military 
leaders to hand over power to a law¬ 
fully elected government. I 

The Loreign Minister of Thailand j 
I staled at the end of a three-day meet- ' 
ing between ASEAN nations and its 
dialogue partners from the West that 
: isolating Myanmar would not yield 
! positive results. 

The US Secretary of State, Mr 
I James Baker, had announced recently i 
I that one of the measures taken by his j 
Government to put pressure on 
Myanmar was to cut the textile ex¬ 
port quota for it. Mr Baker, who was ; 
among those who look part in the | 
dialogue ivith ASEAN countries, dis- | 
closed that Washington would like I 
the ASEAN to use whatever in- ! 
fluence it had individually and col- | 
lectively in order to persuade the i 
Burmese military rulers to show | 
greater respect for human rights and j 
political fretxiom and accept the will i 
of the people as reflected in the elec¬ 
tions. 

Sanctions Against Iraq to 
Continue 

ME Group of Seven (G-7) in¬ 
dustrial nations at a summit on 
July 16, approved a political com¬ 
munique calling for continued 
economic sanctions against Iraq and 
a greater role for the UN in prevent¬ 
ing world conflicts. The summit 
leaders also called for an end to 
Israel's controversial settlement 
drive in the occupied territories and 
the suspension of the Arab boycott 
against Israel. 

The G-7 leaders vowed to keep 
sanctions against Iraq intact until 
Baghdad implements all UN resolu¬ 
tions and the Iraqi people have the 
freedom to choose their leaders. A 
communique said preventive 
diplomacy was the key to a future 
international order in solving poten¬ 
tially explosive conflicts worldwide. 

It called on the UN to expand its 
role in preventing conflicts and in 
coordinating aid and rescue opera¬ 
tions during natural disasters. 

But there was disagreement on 
arms control and, while the leaders 
threw their support behind the Soviet 
President, Mr Mikhail Gorbachov's 




political reform efforts, there was no 
mention of Soviet aid in their com¬ 
munique. The U.S. President, Mr 
George Bush succeeded in persuad¬ 
ing the leaders of Japan, Germany, 
Canada, France, Britain and Italy to 
incorporate in the declaration a 
paragraph to reflect his condition 
that relations with Baghdad could 
not be normalised so long as the 
Iraqi President, Mr Saddam Hus¬ 
sein, was in the saddle. The decla¬ 
ration stressed the right of Iraqi 
people to choose their leader 
"openly and democratically". 

The G-7 leaders supported Mr 
Gorbachov's efforts to create a treaty 
regulating relations between Mos¬ 
cow and the Soviet republics. But 
they urged him not to ignore the 
democratic aspirations of breakaway 
republics and not to resort to force. 

Accord on Gulf force: Foreign 
Ministers from Egypt, Syria and six 
Ciulf States have reached agreement 
on a Gulf peace-keeping force to 
replace the U.S.-led multinational 
troops, according to the communique 
issued by_the eight Ministers follow¬ 
ing talks in Kuwait City. However, no 
details emerged on the number and 
size of the proposed defence force. 
The eight Ministers are planning to 
meet again in September to follow up 
the implementation of the "Damas¬ 
cus Declaration", a security and 
economic agreement signed in the 
Syrian capital last March. 

There was full agreement on 
ways to implement the declaration, 
the Syrian Foreign Minister disclosed 
after the meeting attended also by his 
counterparts from Egypt and the six 
States of the Gulf Cooperation Coun¬ 
cil (GCC)—Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Qatar, Bahrain, Oman and the United 
Arab Emirates. The meeting ironed 
out most differences among the eight 
States over the cost and composition 
of the Gulf force. These differences 
had threatened to scuttle the Damas¬ 
cus pact which calls for the formation 
of a pan Arab peace-keeping force 
comprising mainly Egyptian and 
Syrian soldiers to maintain security 
and stability in the Gulf following the 
withdrawal of the allied forces and to 
prevent a repetition of Iraq's invasion 
of Kuwait last August. 
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Rupee depreciation 

Q. Attempt a comprehensive 
note on the rationale, extent and im¬ 
pact of the rupee depreciation 
recently announced. 

A ns. Twenty five years ago in 
1%6, Mrs Indira Gandhi had declared 
a massive devaluation of the Indian 
rupee of the order of thirty three per 
cent vis-a-vis the pound sterling to 
v\ Inch it was then linked under the 
fixed exchange rate system. 

This (call it depreciation, if you 
please) has been done for the second 
lime now in two phases in terms of i 
the basket of major international cur- j 
rencies which enter into the deter¬ 
mination of rupee exchange rate 
under the floating exchange rate sys¬ 
tem adopted by India since seventies. 

It must be stated at the very out¬ 
set that India of 1991 is mit India of 
19(^6—politically, economically or in¬ 
ternationally. Obviously, the compul¬ 
sions of circumstances which have i 
precipitated the vertiginous decline | 
in the external value of the rupee are , 
vastly different today than what they | 
were in 1966. The adverse criticism of I 
the present measure from the Op- i 
position or others only betrays ig- j 
norance or lack of understanding of | 
the precise situation. I 

I. Rationale: Besides the buo- | 
yancy that the Indian economy has ! 
built up over the years and the | 
marked increases in exports, espe¬ 
cially in the second half of the 1980s, 
backed by noticeable industrial 
production and record food grain 
output, we have had three successive 
good monsoons and the current year 
IS expected to be equally so with 
prospects of scaling higher peaks of 
production. India has buffer stocks of 
around 20 million ton of foodgrain to 
sustain the public distribution sys¬ 
tem and meet the eventuality of a 
drought. 

Why then India is faced with a 


grim crisis of an unprecedented na- I 
ture and magnitude? It's because we 
have been living beyond our means, 
particularly during the last decade. 
We have been borrowing recklessly 
to spend. Worse, the non-plan expen¬ 
diture or profligacy in public spend- j 
ing led to burgeoning fiscal deficits, j 
Bridging the widening budgetary | 
deficits was done by created money, ' 
loans from within as well as outside ' 
the country, commercial banks and j 
international financial institutions, j 
Aid was taken from donor countries i 

also. I 

1 

The bonanza of borrowed resour- ■ 
ces while adding to macro-economic | 
prosperity has brought in its wake ! 
serious problems of balance of pay- | 
ments deficits, debt servicing, and in- | 
flation. The cumulative result of | 
i excessive imports in relation to ex- : 
! ports and the consequent foreign ex- 
■ change outgo exceeding the foreign 
j exchange earnings is the present 
crisis. The reserves have touched the 
rock-bottom and the credit rating of 
the country has plummetted The 
depletion of reserves has prompted 
the flight of external capital which 
has worsened the already grim BOP 
position. 

II. Extent of depreciation: The 
slide-down in the rupee value against 
the major international currencies 
has continued since mid-1980s but it 
has not been adequate enough to 
make our exports competitive in the 
world markets. The BOP position has 
worsened. A hefty depreciation 
through fiat has become inevitable 
for its correction. It is urgent too to 
convince the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank that India 
means business about it. It is a ques¬ 
tion now of restoring the credibility 
of India as a 'solvent' nation by 
whatever means or methods the 
government can command. 

III. Impact: The bold step has 
had, according to Dr Singh, the im¬ 


mediate effect of getting an assurance 
of cooperation from the multilateral 
agencies in restoring the health of the 
economy. As such, India can heave a 
sigh of relief that it has crossed the 
hump and will sixmer than later be 
out of the w(X)ds. 

The rupex? depreciation is part of 
a package of measures for re-struc- 
turing the economy of the country. It 
will have a positive effect on the 
budget. 

The rupee would emerge 
stronger and this would help build 
up international confidence in the 
country, improve exports, encourage 
genuine import substitution and at¬ 
tract foreign investments. To cap all 
this, with the IMF loan India would 
be able to dispel the impression that 
It is going bankrupt (given by the Na¬ 
tional Front government from day 
one when it came into power in 
DecembtT 1989). 

There would be some pains 
during the adjustment process. Prices 
of import-intensive goods would go 
up but not of the indigenous goods. 
The government would have to keep 
demonaic inflation under leash. Im¬ 
port bill will rise unless imports are 
reduced substantially. Rupee costs of 
debts would rise in proportion to the 
depreciation. 

The project cost would go up. In 
the power sector, it is estimated that 
the on-going projects funded multi- 
laterally or bilaterally may be pushed 
up by Rs 3(),0(X) crore. 

! It is feared that since Indian ex- 
j ports are mostly of a traditional na- 
I ture and price inelastic, they may not 
; grow as expected. Dr Singh contends 
' otherwise. 

Exports can be stepped up only if 
the exportable surplus is increased, if 
we produce quality goods and dif¬ 
ferentiated products. Even tightening 
of belts may have to be resorted to. 
No short cut measures can achieve 
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the expected gains from rupee ' Implications, reactions: (2) 
depreciation. The next two or three i CC5 While the industry and trade, 
years are difficult, indeed, but the , in general, have hailed the series of 
price for better economy has to be reforms introduced in the Exim 
paid. After all, mpee depreciation is policy, the export houses are up in 
only a mechanism to eradicate the arms against the immediate 
effects of economic erosion. There is withdrawal of CCS. The Engineering 


no alternative to it, no soft options. It 
is not a matter of politics but a techni¬ 
cal decision. 


Trade policy reforms 


Q. Outline with your com¬ 
ments the trade policy reforms pack¬ 
age declared by the new Congress 
regime in the wake of the rupee 
depreciation. 


Ans. Following on the heels of a 
hefty depreciation of the rupee in 
terms of the currencies of India's 


I 


Exjx)rt Promotion Council Chairman 
is "shocked" at the government 
decision to suspend CCS and urges 
its reversal. 

The Commerce Minister's con- 
tention-is that in the light of the sub¬ 
stantial liberalisation of the trade 
regime and the recent massive 
decline in the external value of the 
rupee due to deliberate depreciation, 
the CCS has become redundant. As a 
sequel to the abolition of the CCS, the 
government's export subsidy bill will 


major trade partners the Union Mini- be reduced by a sum of about Rs 2400 
ster for Commerce, Mr P. Chidam- crore in 1991-92. This would help 


baram, has declared a series of reduce the yawning budgetary 
far-reaching structural reforms in deficit and has been welcomed by Dr 
trade for the furtherance of the basic Singh. 


objectives sought to be achieved 
through the mechanism of exchange 
rate revision. 

Salient points: The 13-point 
package includes suspension of Cash 
Compensatory Support (CCS), a 
uniform Replenishment rate of 30 per 
cent f.o.b. for export-related imports; 
abolition of all supplementary licen¬ 
ces, except for small scale sector and 
drug manufacturers, the unlisted 
Open General Licence (OGL) 
category and additional licences 
granted to export houses. It also con¬ 
templates making rupee fully con¬ 
vertible over the next three to five 
years; de-canalisation of all items 
barring those considered essential; 
removal of import licensing for all 
capital goixis and raw materials ex¬ 
cept for a small negative list in three 
years. REP licences would be termed 
Exim scrips and later replaced by 
foreign exchange certificates (FECs) 
to facilitate freer trading and promote 
export of services. 

Simplification of procedures 
which cause avoidable delays, inef¬ 
ficiency, waste and corruption; aboli¬ 
tion, repeal and relaxation of 
administrative controls and regula¬ 
tions and de-bureaucratization are 
the other features of the revised trade 
policy package. 


f2) REP licence scheme: The new 
REP scheme gives maximum incen¬ 
tive to exporters of low import-inten¬ 
sive products. Even agricultural 
exports would stand to benefit from 
the hiked REP rate of 30 per cent. 
Value-added products which were 
not eligible earlier would now stand 
to gain the maximum. This scheme 
will result in dollar growth in exports 
and expansion in REP licence market. 

f3) General: The President of the 
Fedemtion of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry (FICCl) has 
described "the policy as a bold and 
imaginative supplementary move 
towards re-structuring the economy 
and particularly the international 
trade" to tide over the jDersistent BOP 
disequilibrium. 

(4) Rupee convertibility: The 
noted industrialist Raunaq Singh 
wants it to be accelerated and 
"done in a year" rather in a span 
of 3-5 years. As at present, it 
sounds a pipedream of Mr 
Chidaii}baram. 

(5) De-canalisation: The State 
Trading Corporation and Metal and 
Mineral Trading Corporation will 
have a reduced role with the 
proposed decanalisation—itiere State 
trading houses. 


ECONOMIC SCENl 


Development stratec 


Q. What, according to you, 
should be the strategy for meeting 
the challenge of development? 


Ans. What is the challenge of 
development? In the broadest sense, 
says the World Bank's latest annual 
World Development Report, 1991, 
(recently released), it is to improve 
the quality of life of man. 


It is not enough to have growth in 
per capita income only as earlier 
believed by the Development 
economists. One has to go beyond it 
in terms of reduction of poverty and 
inequity among the vast mass of 
people particulary in the Third 


World. 


Towards this laudable end, the 
Bank has spelt out four-pronged 
strategy for development. It en¬ 
visages (1) Free market domestic 
economy marked by competition. Ex¬ 
cessive regulations and controls in¬ 
hibit growth with equity. Invest¬ 
ments in infrastructure would help 
fostering competitive economy; (2) 
Liberalisation of foreign trade and 
foreign investments; (3) Avoiding ex¬ 
cessive fiscal deficits and high infla¬ 
tion, that is, disequilibrium between 
public income and expenditure 
should be minimised to keep the 
price line down; (4) investment in 
people for human capital formation 
through education, health-care and 
population control. 

As the under-developed na¬ 
tions pursue the development path 
in this world of 'haves' and 'have- 
nots', the developed nations and 
the finance agencies have certain 
responsibilities which must be ful¬ 
filled in their own interest and also 
in that of the developing world. 
These are: abolition of protectionist 
policies; free flow of capital across 
borders; promotion of technology 
transfer; protection of environ¬ 
ment; and lowering of interest rate, 
increasing savings and non-infla- 
tionary growth. 

During the last decadesSndia has 
been pursuing the "recommended" 
strategy, by and large, and impress¬ 
ing on the 'haves' their stated respon¬ 
sibilities but in vain. 
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War IS Vanity than Valour; it is 


Cowardice 

M an has been dubbed as the 
victim of his vanity and the car¬ 
rier of his cowardice whenever there 
is a conflict between his bloated ego 
and mild modesty, discretion and 
distortion, rational behaviour and ir¬ 
rational claims. With valour and 
vivacity he creates the wonders of the 
world but with vanity holding the 
reins of his brain and brawn, the 
same man stumbles and staggers and 
more often than not becomes the 
cause of intolerable irritatkm and un¬ 
bearable offence. In the most cruel 
and thoughtless moments of his un¬ 
tamed ambition, vile vanity and 
crawling cowardice, he unleashes the 
hounds of war and brings the edifice 
of culture and civilisation to the brink 
of total annihilation and utter chaos. 

'Man has been cast in the image 
of God' and till God played the cards 
of Creation, Preservation and 
Destruction, the world and its crea¬ 
tion were at the mercy of the Supreme 
One and there was complete 
coherence and cohesion among dif¬ 
ferent elements and their offshoot. 
With man acquinng mastery over the 
unpredictable forces around him and 
his faculties getting sharper and 
more purposeful, he began to play 
the role of Trinity—Creator of essen¬ 
tials and gocxls in fields and factories; 
preserver of the fruits of his labour 
and the labour of his ancestors and 
the destroyer of the treasures of past 
and present in their wanton destruc¬ 
tion. 

As a war-monger, tempted and 
cajoled by his untamed ambition and 
vicarious pleasure in extending his 
earthly rule and influence, he rode 
high on the wily wings of his vanity 
in the name o.^ valour. Seduced by the 


rather thai 

coils of cowardice in the garb of 
courage, he brought about untold an¬ 
guish and agony to those who had 
fallen a prey to his devilish demag¬ 
ogy and hysteric hyperbole of 
patriotism and national pride. In fact 
war has always been a negation of 
positive, pristine and potential 
values of life, notwithstanding the 
fact that it enhances and sometimes 
brings out the best in human charac¬ 
ter. 

"There never was a just one, 
never an honourable one—on the 
part of the instigator of the War. 1 can 
see a million years ahead, and this 
rule will never change in so many as 
half a dozen instances " (Mark Titmin) 
From Malinhluirta to present day, wars 
have been fought more to buttress 
and bolster the vanity (^f the 
protagonists rather than lest and tes¬ 
tify the veracity and vitality of their 
valiHir W,ir was resorted to conceal 
the ugly face of cowardice from 
which the chief 'dramatis personae' 
suffer more than the candid display 
of their courage. F.ach war is a mean 
manifestation of man's inherent fears 
that he tries to cover with the cloak of 
high-sounding phrases and hysteric 
gestures In the name of 'national 
hiinour' and 'glorious heritage' war 
IS given an aura of rare significance 
and sanctity. And those who differ 
and disagree, though their number is 
abysmally low, are put behind the 
bars and their voice thus silenced. 

From the dream of 'World 
Conquc^sl' to proving the superiority 
of his 'super-man race' to becoming 
another 'Saladin of mcxlern times', 
Alexander, Hitler, Saddam, to name a 1 
few only, have all proved beyond an 
I iota of doubt that war is the enemy of 


Courage 

human culture and civilisational con¬ 
victions, whether the war is thrust 
and fought in the East, West, North or 
South No amount of make-up or em¬ 
bellishment can hide its fierce face 
nor its debilitating devices. War is 
'evil in conception' and deranging 
and devouring in execution. It turns 
the head and corrupts the victor as 
much as it corrodes the confidence of 
the vanquished. It tries to feed the 
virulent vanity of the villain and lead 
til* cimid to his physical and moral 
death. 

"There never was a gocxl war or 
bad peace/'(Berijatnin Franklin). War 
is the folly of one or more than one; 
the suffering of many and the lesson, 
if any, of a feyv. Ironically enough this 
phenomena keep happening every 
now and then because people at large 
have always resigned themselves to 
the fads and freaks of their rulers and 
the latter to their abject ambitions of 
becoming the most powerful and the 
most awe-inspiring. Vanity m an in¬ 
dividual IS a sin but in a ruler, it is a 
curse of doom's-day dimensions, the 
shadow of which is too thick to be 
erased of its evil influences. 

"Only the human species tries to 
break the primal faith by proving that 
the gun IS mightier than mother- 
! hood." Ciun and motheihiH>d are two 
poles apart from each other. The one 
kills and coerces while the other cares 
and caresses The former is the sym¬ 
bol of human cowardice and timidity 
whereas the latter is the singing sign 
of courage, conviction and creation. 
Quite often in history, war was the 
panic reaction and reflex of a coward 
ruler. Needk'ss to .say cowardice is 
bom out of fear and suspicion Fear in 
its turn weaves the web of phantoms 
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and fantasies and thus tries to upset 
the apple-cart, which it succeeds in 
doing so quite frequently Most of the 
ills and illusions are the result of an 
all-embracing fear and distrust 
which people with a chicken-heart i 
keep fostering in the corners of their 
hearts and the recesses of their 
minds. 

Conflict, confrontation and even¬ 
tually the out-break of war have 
much to do with the ferocious 
phenomenon of fear, and distrust 
from which, (ordinarily, all human 
beings suffer but in a ruler this trait of 
fear-cuin-cowardice proves dis¬ 
astrous, not only for the self but for 
the other-selves who have no say in 
the affairs of the State. The story of a 
'dog who was relentlessly stoned till 
It was killed' proves how the passers- 
by who looked at the 'open-mouthed 
dog' were carried away by the canker 
of fear, reacted in panic and got rid of 
one more life. This is tme of all such 
situations where fear and distrust are 
predominant and perpetual to deter¬ 
mine the course of our actions and 
reactions. 

'No war has any heroic tales to 
tell, and the soldier nowhere to un- 
burdt*n his shame and sorrow' is an 
open confession and expression of 
anguish against the evil of war that 
has eaten into the vitals of human 
heart and social fabric, no matter to 
which race or nationality we may 
belong. The cry of a soldier in 
Thomas Hardy's poem is another elo¬ 
quent and alarming outburst of 
regret and dilemma over the curse of 
war, which the soldier has to face and 
carry on his conscience till the 
mysterious objectives of war are 
achieved. But the horror and blood¬ 
bath of war leaves the soldier non¬ 
plussed and out-witted when he 
gives vent to his injured innocence 
and badly bruised conscience: ' 

"Yes; quaint and curious war is! 

You shoot a fellow down 

You'd treat if met where ani/ bar 

Or help to half-a-crown." 

Although men are given to 
violence as naturally as the fish are 


used to water, yet the cult of violence 
erupting into battles and wars could 
be avoided if the vain rulers and 
coward despots understood the es¬ 
sence of Plutarch's wisdom and 
lx)ngfcllow's counsel: "Perseverance 
is more prevailing than violence; 
many things which cannot be over¬ 
come when they are together, yield 
themselves up when taken little by 
little." And "If we could read the 
secret history of our enemies, we 
should find in each man's life sorrow 
and suffering enough to disarm all 
hostility." {Longfellow). 

Just as no amount of washing can 
remove the coloured spots from a 
chameleon's body in the same vein 
no war can make a ceward a valiant 
and a boasting braggart a hero be¬ 
cause war, in no unmistakable terms, 
demeans the war-monger and 
stutefies his normal human faculties 
of head and heart, if any. It stifles the 
angel in man and stimulates the devil 
in him. Historians, critics and cour¬ 
tiers may interpret war, its causes and 
effects in any way they like, the 
ground reality remains stark and 
stunning that war is devoid of any¬ 
thing human, humane and holy. A 
war, whether fought in the name of 
religion—Crusades, Jehad et al —or 
for economic, political and military 
domination, its contours and con¬ 
cepts remain bloody, baneful and 
barbaric. 

The vanity of man knows no 
bounds and his cowardice obeys no 
limits. If in the earlier wars' marching 
and marauding armies went on 
rampage-spree of city after city^ defil¬ 
ing and destroying the rare edifices of 
civilization and culture and killing 
people in thousands, the more recent 
wars have witnessed the dropping of 
atom bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki in utter despera¬ 

tion; reckless and ruthless use of 
chemical weapons in Vietnam in 
complete disregard of world opinion; 
and relentless pounding of Iraqi cities 
during Iraq-Kuwait conflict in sheer 
vindictive display of Allied Power. 
There should be no doubt even in the 
minds of incorrigible optimists and 
pacifists that wars have always been 


fought to prove 'might is right' and 
'everything fair in love and war'. 
Quite often in history, a rufer had, 
gone to war to boost his sagging and 
dipping image in public eye as much 
as to ignite his sense/nonsense of 
pride and buck up his drooping 
spirits. Head-strong as was, he found 
no dearth of excuses to start a war, 
whatever be the consequences in 
terms of death and destruction be¬ 
cause he himself remained ensconced 
in the safe and secure haven of his 
palace surrounded by a coterie of 
well-wishers-cum-sycophants. 

Unlike the kings and generals in 
the past who led their armies to the 
battle front in rare display of personal 
virile valour and provided leader¬ 
ship and initiative to the fighting for¬ 
ces for 'causes' right or wrong, the 
present day protagonists of war, bar¬ 
ring a few exceptions, while wearing 
vanity on their sleeves and conceal¬ 
ing cowardice in the cavern of their 
mortal frames, claim all accolades for 
victory but in the event of their ad¬ 
venture going astray or awry and 
their forces facing complete rout, 
seek political asylum in a friendly 
country or commit suicide for fear of 
being captured alive and tried for 
war crimes later on. Whatever be the 
claims and counter-claims of warring 
armies and their political masters, no 
war other than the 'war of words' is 
ever bloodless and free from the stig¬ 
ma of vanity and cowardice. 

Some canny rulers, for fear of 
retaliation and reprisal by their 
stronger adversary have thought it 
prudent and practicablato indulge in 
a 'war by proxy' by aienng and abet¬ 
ting militants' terrorists and seces¬ 
sionists from the so-called 
'enemy-country' and thus keep the 
'target country' on its tenter-hooks. 
This clandestine support and sus¬ 
tenance to 'war by proxy' is as bloody 
and barbarous as the cold-blooded 
killings in an open war where pride 
and clash of egos play a decisive rple. 
Notwithstanding the use of antics 
and tactics, deception and subterfuge 
' in a war of any hue or harp, the fact 
remains irrevocable that 'War is 
Vanity than Valour; it is Cowardice 
rather than Courage'. ' 
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Humour in Elections 


I N a democracy choosing a govern¬ 
ment through the ballot box is a 
serious business indeed. For a 
country like India where more than 
500 million people are called upon to 
exercise their right to vote in free and 
fair elections, it is a stupendous task 
the parallel of which does not exist or 
take place anywhere in the world. 
But to say that 'election business' is 
nothing but a very serious, studious 
and sober exercise only is to miss the 
point and turn a back to its more 
varied, pleasant and unpleasant 
aspects. 

From the date of notificaiton to 
the last result, elections^are tempered 
and peppered with fun and frolic, 
satire and humour, fist-fights and 
gun-shots. Speech writers, manifesto 
makers, guns and goons, are at their 
best or worst but in this jamboree of 
multi-dimensional and multi-parties 
participation, the cartoonists as well 
as the caricaturists have a field day 
because they lampoon and ridicule 
all that comes their way and provide 
a mine and mint of humour to the 
voters and others, who discern in the 
entire electoral drama both the seamy 
as well as the sensible side of their 
future rulers. 

Looking back in retrospect to the 
recently held elections to the tenth 
Lok Sabha and a few State As¬ 
semblies, one is stirred and stunned 
to have seen and read about so much 
violence and blood-shed that the 
elections evoked and provoked. In 
the all pjervasive hype and hysteria 
there were indeed sparks and spurs 
of humour here and there like salt, 
spices and pepper added to a dish to 
make it eatable and enjoyable. 

Humour is hard to come by m 
general and still harder to locate in 
our context where] life is too absorbed 
in rituals and rites, bread-earning 
passion and pursuit, fault-finding 
and ego-feeaing obsession. The 


sombre scenario was further thrown 
into gloom with the gruesome assas¬ 
sination of a former Pnme Minister 
The trauma was too deep to admit 
any lighter response and repartee 
For a few days the entire political 
scene and spectrum under-went a 
sea-change with uncertainty looming 
large. But the country had to go on 
despite the tragedy. The election 
process was again on the rails with 
plenty of railery, jokes, ridicule ct ul 
heaped and harped upon each 
other's opponents. 

Election promises a plenty of 
populism on parole. A candidate 
made a history of sorts by contesting 
elections on more than fifty Lok 
Sabha/Assembly seats, presumably 
to get his name recorded in the Guin¬ 
ness Book of World Records Some 
candidates thought it prudent and 
pragmatic to get their heads shaved 
for the 'election symbols' to be 
painted on them. What a bi/arre but 
a humorous way of electioneering! A 
printer's devil put a presiding officer 
on tenter-hooks when he was con¬ 
fronted with two voters aged 245 and 
234 years old. In one of the Con¬ 
stituencies in Bihar, there was a 
buying spree and scramble for 
'burkhas' at seven in the morning, on 
the polling day, for obvious reasons. 

Politics, as we all know is an em¬ 
barrassing profession also. Humour 
born out of quaint and queer be¬ 
haviour of an individual is best il¬ 
lustrated by the garishly decorated 
rings on the fingers of most 
politicians during 'election's fever 
and fuss'. Another instance of a 
'funny though novel expression of 
protest' came to light when about 65 
students of a 'technical and phar¬ 
macy college' got their heads shaved 
in protest against the extraordinary 
expenditure incurred by contesting 
candidates when the future of a com¬ 
mon man seemed "as bare as a shorn 
pate!" 


' A caustic comment in a news- 
j paper "The trouble with political 
! jc^kes IS that they get elected", is both 
i humour as well as hard reality, if one 
! were to judge the conduct and criti- 
I cally examine the contribution of our 
' elected rulers towards themselves 
and towards those who have elected 
them Another )oke doing the rounds 
' during elections; 

Why are pandits in demand 
during elections? 

"Fo teach politicians the Rig 
, Vtuin'. 

I "Suddenly old shoes have gone 
scarce in many villages in I larvana as 
I villagers have started collecting them 
I for making shoe garland to "honour" 

: . . ..when they come to their villages 

; seeking votes", was an eye opening 
, news as also 'humour in action'. 

Cartoons and caricatures, satires 
and sobriquets make an extensive use 
of humour during elections the 
world over where democracies have 
, come to stay and where politicians 
, are more than preparetl to swallow 
their share of criticism, leg-pulling, 
tace-lwisting, fads and faults, failures 
; and follies, bouquets and brickbats 
I but of course, everything that is writ- 
j ten, commented and drawn is m 
j 'good humour' and not in 'bad taste 
I or bitter invective' 

i Bernard Shaw described election 
! as a moral horror, as had as a battle 
; except for the blood: i mud bath for 
: every soul concerneti in it I’he tind 
' word rests with versifier Ogden 
! Nastr 

77/im/ hiicc ^uch refined nnd delicate 
palates' 

That they can discover no one wor¬ 
thy of their ballots, 

j 

And then when someone terrible^^ets 
elected, 

' They say. There, that's just what I 
' expected! 
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Multi-faceted Economic Crisis 

New Correctives—Hopes and Fears 


Din ing llir nimn/ Imiin 

/// 7 .S hccj] nffhi ted hi/ mi cioinmiu < //^/s 
of lit 1ilinini^ioii^ Almost 

cvcn/tliiii^ to hr w’m>;/x 

I'lir prur^ luiir hrrn mm h to the 

distress of the Lommon mmi hidu>trud 
pwdm turn hrcfi fm Ih'lmo the r\pcc- 
tntiojm Thr exports Imvr hrrii lower 
tlimi the tm^'^eted li^nre^, while the im¬ 
ports Jinoe hern ///t'rtV7.s///x, thu:> impo^- 
nif^ n lieiiv}/ hiinleii on the nntum's 
ccononn/ Hie niteninl niui e\teniid 
deht^ fiiroe hern mounting 

To cap It idi there /s the retiource^ 
cruiiih and the hi^h fiscal deficit a se¬ 
quel in part to the flawed policies of the 
minoriti//governments at the Centre All 
thiii tune the Covernment expenditiin’ 
has been risni/,^, with no minmtiif show- 
in/f the requisite coina/^e to iiiih these 
tendencies and resist the temptations of 
populism 

The tou/,/h l^hU-^U hud/^et is the 
ju st step to set mat til s ti/^ht I hn's it /^o 
far enou/;>h and icill it snppti/ the requi 
site iorreetives^ 

/. Grave Crisis 

I Hi cci^noniK' irisis gripping [ho 
CDUMtrv is miilli-dinK'nsu>niil, 
with each aspect tlnselv linked with 
the other. The crisis ot resoiirci*s and 
ot the nit'ans actii.illy at our disposal 
(as against the inuiUMise potential un¬ 
tapped resources of this richly en¬ 
dowed v.t)untrv raw material-w ise) is 
undeniablv cteep The hup,e and con- 
tinuouslv increasing budgetary 
deficits i>t the L’enlial and State 
CiOvernmentsarea diiwt ri'sult ot the 
reckless expenditure all round, in¬ 
curred more tor pi'litical reasons than 
on merit and sa^.uitv- The Cli>vern- 
ment has been borrowinj; ri^ht and 
left. The World Bank estimates that 
India owes the world 70 billion dol¬ 
lars (Rs 1,82,000 crore at the post¬ 
rupee devaluation rates ot exchange) 

According to one assessment, the 


C.o\’ernment has been overspending 
to the extent of Rs 40,000 crore an¬ 
nually. It has been managing things 
somehow' (though its practices could 
ni)l stand scrutiny of independent 
economic experts) by printing more 
currency notes to supplement the 
loans it took every now and then. It is 
believed that India is currently the 
third largest indebted country in the 
world today. 

The net credit given to the 
Ciovernment by the Reserve Bank of 
India (which in effect is deficit financ¬ 
ing) has inevitably led to double¬ 
digit intlation with all its 
complications, including the misery 
it has brought to the masses. 

Another aspect is the balance of 
payments crisis. This has been 
caused by augmented imports and 
fall in exports. The dismal dimension 
has been compounded by the poor 
state of technology and the conse¬ 
quent inability of Indian gtx)ds to 
compete with the tar superior gixids 
in the international market. The ar¬ 
tificial barrier—import tariffs to the 
tune of 125 per cent on average 
naturally made inputs expensive and 
led to the overvaluation of the rupee 
in real terms. The bloated value 
reduced exports and led to increased 
imptirts. 

Besides, there was the licence- 
permit raj which brought comiption, 
underhand means and many other 
malpractices m its wMkc The virtual 
end of the licence-permit raj (except 
m 18 vital industries which fall in the 
purview of the State by their very 
nature) according to the new In¬ 
dustrial Policy announced in Parlia- 
I ment on July 24 this year, will help 
end manv of these evils. The plethora 
of controls and regulations brought 
little actual benefit, though they 
enabled the bureaucracy to play a 
dominant role in this sphere. 


Their actions in effect caused 
restraints in production, trade and 
exports, and also raised the costs of 
production which in turn made In¬ 
dian goods non-competitive in inter¬ 
national markets. There were 
obstructions in the daily economic 
operations. The controls became even 
more irksome because at numerous 
points those who issued orders 
sought by various means to get a 
share of the proceeds. 

// Devaluation 

ARLY in July the Indian rupee 
was sharply devalued in two 
stages, the 20 per cent depreciation in 
value being a major step to prevent 
what was described as a ''disaster". 
What is the meaning of devaluation 
and what purpose does it serve? 

Devaluation means making the 
rupee worth less in terms of foreign 
currencies like the dollar. Such a step 
discourages Indians who use foreign 
exchange because they have to pay 
more rupees for the same number of 
dollars. And it encourages those who 
earn foreign exchange because they 
will now earn more rupees per dollar 
Devaluation makes exports cheaper, 
in foreign markets and imports 
dearer in the domestic markets. 

Devaluation immediately raises 
the prices of import-intensive goods. 
On the other hand, it is part of a pack¬ 
age to cut down deficit financing 
(government overspending), which 
will tend to curb inflation. Much will 
also depend on the monsoon. The 
long-run aim of the new reforms is to 
reduce inflation to 3.4 per cent an¬ 
nually, but it remains to be seen 
whether the far-reaching reforms are 
fully implemented. 

The long-term aim of the package 
involving devaluation is to stop the 
waste, inefficiency and corruption 
that have grown under cover of 
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socialism and replace it with an effi¬ 
cient economy. Efficiency will mean 
that India can pay for its own retiuirc- 
ments in the world, and will no 
longer nee3 hand-outs. It is claimed 
that it will benefit everyb(Kly in the 
long run. In the short run, devalua¬ 
tion will benefit efficient exporters 
most, and hurt exporters who have 
been used to large subsidies. It will 
also hurt industries depending great¬ 
ly on imports. 

l.M.F. Loan: An IMF loan is a 
means, not an end. It is temporary 
finance to help the country tide over 
its current difficulties while it makes 
itself more efficient. The loan will 
have to be repaid in a few years. The 
IMF docs not insist on devaluation. 
For instance, there was no devalua¬ 
tion when the IMF gave India a loan 
in 1981. Countries which go bust 
usually reach that position because 
their exchange rate discriminates 
against exporters and in favour of im¬ 
porters. Devaluation removes that 
bias. 

After living beyond our means 
for years, we have run up huge debts 
but have no money to service these. A 
default on debt servicing will mean 
that the whole financial world cuts 
off credit to India. That will oblige 
India to slash imports of everything 
from diesel to edible oil, create 
shortages and fuel inflation. We 
needed an IMF loan not just to avoid 
default but to send a signal to the 
world that we are serious about 
reforms. A loan of 220 million dollars 
was sanctioned by the IMF in July, 
besides a small loan to tide over the 
balance of payments crisis. India is 
interested in getting a larger loan and 
discussions in this connection will 
begin with the IMF soon. 

The exchange rate of any curren¬ 
cy reflects its purchasing power com¬ 
pared with other currencies. Since 
inflation is higher in India than the 
global rate, the rupee value keeps 
tailing. Besides, productivity rises 
much faster in other countries (that 
is, they produce better quality goods 
at the same price), and 4his also 
makes Ihdia uncompetitive and the 
rupee weak. To strengthen the rupee, 
we must ciu'b inflation and improve 
our productivity. 


I Convertibility concept; Con- 
] vertibility means that we can lake 
: rupees in and out of the countrv just 
as wc can takr llioiu in aiic* mil ot an\ 
State in India. When an economy has 
become stRv,\^ enough to pav tl . ow n 
1 way in the global economy, it no 
i longer needs foreign exchange con- 
! trols to prevent people from sending 
dollars out of the country. T\v' Indian 
economy will have to get much | 
stnmger before it can make the rupee 
convertible. 

The Government should in) slash 
the budget deficit, curbing inflation, 
(h) switch spending from inefficient, 
unproductive ways within industn^ 
as well as in social sectors like health, 
education, rural development and 
poverty alleviation; (c) harness the 
dynamism of Indian entrepreneurs 
by slashing through the existing 
jungle of controls which benefits 
those with the most influence or kick- 
backs; id) make India outward-look¬ 
ing and integrate it with the global 
economy. 

The doses of devaluation of the 
Indian rupee are bound to create in¬ 
flationary trends in the short run, 
eminent economists and experts feel 
Several top economists and experts, 
with differing viewpoints on the IMF 
loan, have expressed the fear that the 
first round effect of the devaluation 
will be a hike in prices of most com¬ 
modities. These observations are 
especially significant in the light of 
the fact that inflationary pressures 
are already very strong in the Indian 
economy as manifested most sharply 
in food prices. 

III. Debt Burden 

NDIA's external debt has increased 
to Rs 162,000 crore from Rs 131,000 
crore, as a result of the recent 
downward revision of the rupee 
value. The external debt as a propor¬ 
tion of national income has risen 
from 38 per cent to 47 per cent, which, 
economists fear, could have serious 
implications for the country's debt 
servicing obligation over the next tow 
years. 

According to the latest edition of 
the World Debt Tables, India's debt 
servicing obligations in 1989 
amounted to $ 6.364 million. In rela¬ 


tion to the exports of goods and ser¬ 
vices that year, the debt .servicing 
ratic» ^tood at > per cent, as a 
pri'i I ii'Oii ol tr.ru haiuiise exports 
alonr, llie tlebl srt' ii ing ratio stood 

I i V I 1. ' • . . 1 1 I M I ’ ' " ' 

India's debt servicing obligations 
have been growing at an annual rate 
I of about 7 per cent since 1985. Assum¬ 
ing that this rate still applies, repay¬ 
ments of interest and principal this 
year would Ix' around 7,3(X) million 
, dollars. At the exchange rates 
prevailing prior to July 1, this would 
. have amounted to about 47 per cent 
India's total merchandise exports 
tor 19^1-92. However, at the current 
excliange rates, this would amount to 
over 58 per cent of the total merchan¬ 
dise exports. 

Fixports would therefore have to 
grow at a faster rate to keep the debt 
servicing ratio at the current level. 
Official sources are hopeful that the 
required growth of exports will in¬ 
deed be forthcoming, on account of 
the devaluation of tlie rupee. 
Fconomists argue, however, that ex¬ 
port peiK>imaiK'e under a regime of 
ciirrencv depreciation could follow 
twx) scenarios 

Linder the first scenario, ex¬ 
porters would seek to maintain their 
dollar earnings, by keeping the unit 
dollar price i)f export commiKlities 
' unchanged. Under the second 
scenario, exporters would try to keep 
, their rupee earnings unchanged by 
j culling the unit dollar prices of ex¬ 
port commodities 

Undc'r tiu* first sienano, Indian 
exports would not enjov iiny direct 
competitive advantage in world 
markets, rupee iMmings m the export 
sector would go up, and higher rupee 
profits might induce larger numbers 
of domestic entrepreneurs to enter 
the export business However, export 
quantum would not incn'ase sig- 
niticantly in the medium-term. 
Under the second scenario, Indian 
exporters would be oftiTing direct, 
price competition to rivals in the 
1 world market. But nipee devaluation 
would reduce the dollar value of In- 
1 dian mere handise exports from the 
current level of S *2,500 million. 

' To keep earnings constant in dol- 
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lar terms, the quantum of India's ex¬ 
ports would riius need to increase by 
23 percent Still faster^n>wlh would 
be needed to finance the hij^her costs 
of imports, and thereby keep the 
trade deficit at its current level This 
is a steeps target 

IV. Gold: Transfer and 
Pledging 

I N the course of less than a month 
the Government of India and the 
Reserve Bank transferred (and 
pledged) altogether 46.^ tonnes of 
gold abroad to borrow 400 million 
dollars to tide over the serious li¬ 
quidity problem faced by the country. 
The Reserve Bank transferred the 
gold in four instalments. The first in¬ 
stalment of 4.8 metric tonnes of gold 
was sent to London on July 4,1991, to 
be kept in safe custody with the Bank 
of England. This was followed by the 
transfer of a further quantity of 20.01 
tonnes on July 7. Again on July 11 and 
18, additional quantities of 10.01 ton¬ 
nes and 12.09 tonnes of gold was 
transferred, taking the total amount 
of gold pledged with the Bank of 
England to46.9 tonnes. No more gold 
is to bo sent 

The Finance Minister explained 
that for security reasons the move¬ 
ment of gold had necessarily to be 
undertaken without prior public an¬ 
nouncement or consultation with the 
party leaders. Moreover, in view of 
the terrorist activities, the Govern¬ 
ment would have endangered the 
lives of people, as also the gold, if it 
had disclosed the proposal to 
transport the consignment to Lon¬ 
don. 

With the pledging t^f this quan¬ 
tity of gold, the Reserve Bank of India 
can borrow, for a period of one month 
at a time, a total amount of 400 mil¬ 
lion dollars to help tide over the 
serious liquidity problem. The 
Finance Minister described the trans¬ 
fer as "a painful necessity". The gold 
transactions have been yielding 
results; maybe too much has been 
pledged for too litcle. 

The Minister revealed that the 
previous Government had agreed 
with the decision of the Reserve Bank 
to keep abroad 15 per cent of reserve 
gold. On assuming office, the Mini- 
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ster added, he did not think it wise to 
countennand the decision. India has 
large external debt service payments 
falling due. "We have taken a firm 
decision to honour all our interna¬ 
tional commitments and not to 
default on payment of debt. We have 
large financing requirement which 
cannot be met immediately by in¬ 
creasing exports or by further import 
compression or by increased external 
borrowing from international com¬ 
mercial banks or by way of increased 
flow of remittances from non-resi¬ 
dent Indians. Under Sec 33 of the 
Reserve Bank of India Act, the Bank 
has the power to keep up to 15 per 
cent of its gold abroad and the RBI 
can itself take decisions about this 
matter. 

V. World Bank Remedy 

L ater information revealed that 
the devaluation and the major 
economic measures taken by the 
Government of India were exactly 
those suggested by the World Bank in 
a communication received in Delhi in 
November, 1990, but kept secret from 
the then Prime Minister, Mr Chandra 
Shekhar, for unknown reasons. 

In a confidential letter to the 
Prime Minister, Mr P.V. Narasimha 
Rao, Mr Chandra Shekhar has 
demanded a probe as to why he had 
been kept in the dark and also ques¬ 
tioned the propriety -of the 
Government's decision in ordering 
the package of economic reforms 
strictly on the lines suggested by the 
World Bank. 

Mr Chandra Shekhar's letter 
says that, judging from the speed and 
manner of the announcement of the 
new decisions, it appeared that 
"policy package was already there 
waiting for adoption by the new 
government. One would not take ob¬ 
jection to the speed if only new 

f )olicies did not happen to be on the 
ines suggested in the World Bank 
Report". 

The World Bank and the IMF 
have, in their latest report, given 
much advice to India on how to 
eliminate poverty and opt for a free 
market economy. The two multi¬ 
lateral lending institutions are con¬ 
centrating on converting India from 


"a prison house of socialism to a 
green pasture of market-friendly 
capitalism". All this by following two 
golden rules: dismantle all laws and 
rules governing industry and trade, 
except for a gentle regulatory and 
legal framework, and confine all 
government work to social in¬ 
frastructure like education, health, 
nutrition, family planning and 
poverty alleviation. Market forces— 
or the combined effect of the 
demand-and-supply dynamism and 
competition—act as an unfailing 
locomotion of industrial growth and 
development even if they "some¬ 
times prove inadequate or fail al¬ 
together" in infrastructure. Socialism 
believes in exactly the opposite, and 
hence the accumulated troubles in 
India. 

The brand of socialism that this 
country has been practising all these 
four decades has meant huge wealth 
for a few hundred families. For the 
rest, it has not been a question of 
missing the socialist bus as much as 
the socialist bus not coming their way 
at all. The World Bank and the IMF 
want, and the Indian Government 
seems only too eager, to banish this 
pretence and confine the term 
"Socialism" to the Preamble of the 
Constitution and to the application 
form from political parties seeking 
registration with the Election Com¬ 
mission. 

The two institutions have also 
warned India of certain difficulties it 
will face in the years to come. World 
trade, they assure, will pick up and 
grow by nearly 7 per cent from the 
mid-nineties. Until then, it will 
remain stagnant. Therefore, India 
should not expect any magic results 
in exports because of devaluation. So 
the wide gap in foreign trade and the 
acute shortage of ha^ currency will 
continue for at least three years. So 
will the need to seek more loans. Be¬ 
sides, devaluation will pusih up the 
cost of imported items. Machinery, 
metals and chemical units will be hit 
hard. 

VI. Survey HIghlIgMa 

HE annual pre-budget Economic 
Survey for the year 1990-91, 
presented to Parliament on July 20, 



brings out several dismal features of 
the country's economy. It also indi¬ 
cate the imperatives. 

The economic situation is grave. 
There are hard decisions and difficult 
choices ahead to correct the fiscal im¬ 
balances an evidence of which is the 
gaping budgetary deficit pul at Rs 
11,430 crorc against the earlier es¬ 
timate of Rs 8,999 crore. The rapidly 
mounting government expenditure, 
both Plan and non-Plan, must be 
curbed. Steps towards that end are 
being taken. 

Indirect taxes, such as customs 
and excise, would continue to be 
major sources of revenue for some 
lime to come. Increases in direct taxes 
could be inflationary since these have 
a cascading effect on the costs of 
production and are also regressive in 
incidence because they put pressure 
on the price-line. 

It is important to ensure buoyan¬ 
cy of taxes in a manner which mini¬ 
mises the effect on efficiency and 
equity. There is obvious need for im¬ 
proving the tax compliance and 
widening the tax net through a 
rationalisation and simplification of 
the system of indirect taxes besides 
maximising non-tax revenue the 
sources of which have hitherto not 
been adequately tapped. 

There would be a down-turn in 
the growth rate of industrial produc¬ 
tion as a result of the combined effect 
of the foreign exchange crisis, in¬ 
frastructural constraints and fiscal 
adjustment. Steps have however be¬ 
come necessary to see that there is no 
significant deceleration in the in¬ 
dustrial growth. The GDP growth 
rale is expected to be 5 per cent, 
growth in farm production 4.5 per 
cent and industrial growth rate 8.4 
per cent 

Fiscal Adjustments: The Go¬ 
vernment's aim has to be restoration 
of fiscal balance to resolve inflation 
and lay the foundation of economic 
growth with price stability. There 
should be rationalisation of subsidies 
on exports, food and fertilisers. 
Strong emphasis on rapid and sus¬ 
tained growth in the value and 
volume of exports is necessary. With 
higher exports likely to be achieved 


through reforms in trade policy and 
fiscal adjustments, the balance of 
payments situation is manageable. 

Another conclusion is that the 
country has reached a stage where 
borrowing is no longer a solution. 
The vital point to note is that the 
country can no longer live beyond its 
means. A reduction in the fiscal 
deficit would reduce the 
Government's internal debt, which in 
turn would reduce the Government's 
interest payments over a period and 
help in reduction of the revenue 
deficit. 

The survey does not see any pos¬ 
sibility of an improvement in the 
growth of invisible earnings or a sub¬ 
stantial increase in external assis¬ 
tance. It will also be not easy to 
mobilise NRl investments and ensure 
external commercial borrowings on a 
substantial scale. 

VII. Price situation 

HE Economic Survey expres¬ 
ses concern over the fact that 
despite a good monsoon and a 
bumper crop, the annual rate of 
inflation in terms of wholesale 
price index in 1990-91 stood at 
12.1 per cent, 3 per cent more than 
in 1989-90. The consumer price 
index in 1990-91 for industrial 
workers was also much higher at 
13.6 per cent during the year com¬ 
pared with 6.6 per cent during 
1989-90. 

The major concern about the in¬ 
flation is that it was concentrated in 
essentia] commodities such as 
foodgrains, vegetables, pulses and 
edible oils. According to the Sur¬ 
vey, the build-up of inflationary 
pressures is due to the fiscal im¬ 
balances resulting in a higher in¬ 
crease in money supply, 
supply-and-demand imbalances in 
sensitive commodities due to 
shortfalls in domestic production 
and the inability of the Govern¬ 
ment to arrange more import, be¬ 
cause of BOP pressure and the 
consequent inflationary expecta¬ 
tions. 

The uptrend in prices persists in 
1991-92, with the annual rate of infla¬ 
tion on a point-to-point basis on June 
29, 1991, at 10.2 per cent against 9.4 
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per cent during the same period last 
year. But the cumulative increase in 
the prices in terms of the wholesale 
price index during the first 13 weeks 
of 1991-92 at 2.4 per cent was sig¬ 
nificantly lower than the increase of 
4.1 percent during the corresponding 
period last year. 

However, the industrial prcxiuc- 
tion index shows an increase of 8.4 
per cent during 1990-91 compared to 
8.6 per cent during 1989-90. Even so 
the price situation turned out to be 
difficult. 

The real solution to the problem 
calls for urgent and effective 
measures to correct the structural im¬ 
balances which had led to a chronic 
balance of payments deficit in the 
first place. 

Steps to bring down prices: The 
annual rate of inflation in terms of 
wholesale prices index on a pxjint-to- 
point basis was 10.2 per cent on June 
29, 1991, according to a statement 
made by the Minister of State for 
Finance in Parliament on July 16, 
1991. The latest official wholesale 
price index based on 1981-82 was 
196.4 for that day. Several steps are 
being taken by the Government to 
bring down the wholesale price 
index and the rate of inflaiton. These 
included strict financial discipline 
check on expansion of money supply, 
more effective management of supp¬ 
ly and demand of essential com¬ 
modities and due action against 
hoarders and profiteers. 

VIII. 1991-92 Budget; 

Hopes and Fears 

T he Finance Minister has asserted 
that the new budget proposes 
strong fiscal adjustments that would 
reverse inflationary expectations in 
the economy. These adjustments are 
growth-oriented. Without such fiscal 
correctives the economy would have 
entered a sta^e of stagnation com¬ 
bined with inflation, known com¬ 
monly as "stagflation". The deficit 
had reached unsustainable limits. 
Displaying restraint and caution, he 
took only the first step. He did not 
make loud claims but spoke of 
"limited achievement" as the mess 
created during the past 18 months 
could not be cleared in a single day or 
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in cl short lime*. 

The budget Dr Miinmohtin Sin^h 
presented was triilv pr.iy^m.itir. 
Amon^ his ninis \vms lo brin^ tl('v\ i 
the fiscril delK'il from 8 5 per eenl oi 
tile (d)l* to (it per ei*nt (N’-. V/\727 
crore) by rdism^ the corporate Lix 
rates and trying to chetk the con¬ 
sumerism of the urban middle class 
through higher duties on a large 
number of consumer durables, in- ; 
eluding electronic gadgets, 'f'he net 
yield from his tax proposals, taking , 
into account both direct and indirect ; 
levies, has been put at Rs 2,617 i 
crore—a modest effort, considering 
the needs. 

At the same time the Finance 
Minister claimed that the resource 
mobilisation effort would not have 
any significant effect on the cost of 
living because all essential com¬ 
modities and items of mass con¬ 
sumption had been left untouched 
The sharp increase in the prices of 
fertilisers was justified because for a 
decade the prices had not been in¬ 
creased while the costs of other in- 
uts and also the cost of living index 
ad gone up substantially. The 
farmers are proposed to be compen¬ 
sated through higher procurement 
pricers. The growth rate is expected to 
be about 4 per cent and the rate of 
inflation between 9 and 10 per cent, 
slightly lower than the present figure. 

Fears of adverse Reactions: Fast 
experience shows that the claims of 
the Finance Ministry spokesmen and 
other Government officials about the 
probable impact of the budget 
propc^sals on the prices and the cost 
of living almost always prove wrong. 
The actual impact is far higher than 
the "'less than one per cent" claimed 
by the Government. Judging by the 
market trends and the profiteering 
tactics of the wholesalers and 
retailers, it appears almost certain 
that the prices of most essential com¬ 
modities will gradually increase in¬ 
stead of decreasing. The profiteers 
and the hoarders are far tex) clever to 
be defeated in their game and they 
generally manage to outmanoeuvre 
the official machinery. 

First, the recent hike in the costs 
of transport (higher railway freight 
and the notable increase in the price 
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of petrol and petroleum products) | 
will Iitue a chain ri*aclion and a cas- ! 
cading cfh'ct Although • the rail • 
lrc';.;lil liu n*,ise leaves out essential ' 
commodities and the price of diesel i 
has also been left untouched, the ^ 
iradmg community will find other j 
explanations for charging more for ' 
the articles they sell to the consumer. i 
It IS rarely that the shopkeepers do | 
not take advantage of the post- i 
budget situation, including artificial 
shortages. The all-round cost of 
living is bound to go up and cause ; 
more distress to the man in the street, ! 
especially in the urban areas. | 

Second, the significant increase > 
in the price of sugar will affect the ; 
sale prices of every aniclc in which i 
sweetening agents play a part, such 
as sweets and sweet products. The | 
monthly domestic budget, especially i 
where there are children in the family I 
will rise. Children generally insist on ; 
sweets and sweet preparations. It is | 
incorrect on the part of the Finance ■ 
Minister to assert that all essential ! 
commodities have been excluded | 
from the tax net. 

Third, whenever higher procure'- 
ment prices are announced for i 
focxlgrains and other essential items ; 
of consumption in an effort to benefit | 
the farmer (who is certainly entitled 
to get remunerative prices for his 
produce) the general consumer 
prices increase. In fact the principal 
beneficiaries of higher procurement 
prices are the bigger landowners 
(who have a substantial marketable 
surplus) and the traders. Costlier in¬ 
puts inevitably lead to higher market 
prices. Moreiwer, higher procure¬ 
ment prices of toodgrams affect the 
prices of other commodities also. 
This creates a vicious circle from 
which, because of the wily traders' 
tactics, there is no escape for the hap¬ 
less consumer. 

Fall in prices Improbable: 
There might be an element of exag¬ 
geration in the CPM leaders' asser¬ 
tion that the budget would fuel 
inflation while simultaneously en¬ 
gineering a recession, but there is 
some truth in the statement. Step by 
step, the prices of several com¬ 
modities will rise. In any case, there is 
little prospect of the prices coming 


down. To that extent, the promise 
held out by the Finance Minister is 
unlikely to be fulfilled. In the imme¬ 
diate post-budget period the 
kerosene sellers continued to charge 
the previous price which was higher 
by 10 paise per litre despite the 
budget announcement of a price 
reduction in the poor man's fuel. Sel¬ 
dom is stem action taken against the 
hoarders, the profiteers and those 
wlu) overcharge the customer. It is 
only through deterrent action against 
the profiteers that prices can be con¬ 
trolled. The profiteers have high con¬ 
tacts of which they will continue to 
take full advantage whoever is the 
Finance Minister and whichever is 
the party in power at the Centre. 

Similarly, bcxrausc of the anti-so- 
cial elements' collusion with people 
at high levels, the country is likely to 
remain (to quote Mr N.T. Rama ^o, 
tlie National Front Chairman) "a 
haven for smugglers, black- 
marketeers, underworld dons and 
racketeers". It is however unfair to 
describe the budget as "anti-people". 

The comment by the British 
media is significant. The new budget 
marks a major departure from the 
socialist creed. The new industrial 
I policy will open the way for the first 
: time in 40 years to a market-oriented 
I economy by abolishing licences and 
controls. 

! In its bid to throw the Indian 
markets wide open for foreign 
entrepreneurs, the Union Govern¬ 
ment has clearly stated that multi¬ 
nationals are welcome. The Finance 
Minister stated on July 26 that there 
; is no reason to fear MNCs or other 
j internal firms. The Government 
would permit multinationals with 
foreign equity exceeding 51 per 
cent for investment in specific 
I areas. These multinationals could 
; even have 100 per cent foreign 
1 equity provided the entire produc- 
I lion was meant for exports. This is 
a sequel to the radical reforms in¬ 
troduced through the new in¬ 
dustrial policy. It would mean that 
more MNCs would plan to set up 
factories in this country. How far 
i they would benefit the consumer 
I and Indian industries remains to be 
I seen. 
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Key Role of the President 


The President is the constitutional 
head of India and is supixised to have only 
nominal powers, hut the past 20 months' 
cvcnt'i have shown that he can play a key 
I ole as i^^indc and counsellor. A wise, tact- 
fill President can help mould the Indian 
polity without vwlating the letter and 
spin) of the Constitution. This feature 
describes the powers of the President and 
the role he can play. 

T he Constitution provides for a 
President of India and States that 
the executive power of the Union, in¬ 
cluding the supreme command of 
defence forct^s, is vested in him. But 
this power is to be exercijijed by him, 
directly or through officers subor¬ 
dinate to him, in accordance with the 
Constitution. Before the famous 42nd 
Amendment was enacted the 
provision was that "there shall be a 
Council of Ministers, with the Prime 
Minister at the head, to aid and ad¬ 
vise the President in the exercise of 
his functions." Thi^k left some discre¬ 
tion in the hands of the President- 
acceptance of the Council of 
Ministers' advice on any course of 
action was not made obligatory. 

But the position was radically 
changed by the 42nd Amendment 
which ran as follows: "There shall be 
a Council of Ministers, with the 
Prime Minister at the head, to aid and 
advise the President who shall, in the 
exercise of his functions, act in ac¬ 
cordance with such advice." Thus ac¬ 
ceptance of the ministry's advice on 
any matter was made obligatory on 
the President. The Amendment was 
made during the years of the Emer¬ 
gency at the instance of Mrs Indira 
Gandhi who was anxious to make the 
position quite clear from the legal 
standpoint, thus establishing ttie 
supremacy of the Prime Minister and 
his Council of Ministers over the 
President and left no choice for the 
Head of State. 

The Janata Government which 
took over at the end of the Emergency 


undid much of the mischief done by 
the 42nd Amendment but, interest¬ 
ingly, it left untouched the amend¬ 
ment made to Article 74(1). A 
provision was added which read: 
"Provided that the President may re¬ 
quire the Council of Ministers to 
reconsider such advice, either 
generally or otherwise, and the Presi¬ 
dent shall act in accordance with the 
advice tendered after such recon¬ 
sideration." 

As a sequel to this amendment, 
whatever discretion the President 
had was taken away and his position 
as almost a figurehead was con¬ 
firmed. 

While the US constitution is 
based on the theory of separation of 
powers, there no such theory runs 
through the Indian structure. This 
fact is further confirmed by the prin¬ 
ciple of ministerial responsibility. 
Ministers are officers subordinate to 
the President under Article 53(1). 
Hence they are public servants 
within the meaning of Section 5.21 of 
the Penal Code. 

There is no provision in the Con¬ 
stitution making the President 
responsible for the acts of the 
Government. On the other hand, the 
Council of Ministers has been made 
specifically responsible to the Lok 
Sabha for all its actions. The Constitu¬ 
tion has established the Parliamen¬ 
tary form of government and the 
head of State is a necessary adjunct of 
such a system, whether call^ king 
(as in the case of Britain) or President 
as in India. The real functionaries are 
the Ministers who make and run the 
government. 

Presidential form: However, it 
is necessary to note that quite a num¬ 
ber of prominent leaders in this 
country, and also many who are not 
experts but common men, favour the 
Presidential form of government for 
. various reasons. Notable among 
I them was Mr K.M. Munshi who ex- 


f >ressed the view that if he were to 
rame a Constitution for the country 
again, he would favour the Presiden¬ 
tial system as in the United States of 
America. 

He explained that those of ns (the 
original framers of the present Con¬ 
stitution) who supporttil the British 
Cabinet system, to which we were 
accustom^, thought it would work 
effectively in India, but 1 must con¬ 
fess that we have failed to evolve the 
two-party democratic tradition 
necessary to support the Cabinet 
system. The Cabinet system of 

f ;ovemment has not been a success in 
ndia. Wc are heading towards a 
situation in which either the 
presidential system or military rule 
would become inevitable. 

A former Chief justice of the 
Delhi High Court who later became a 
Supreme Court Judge said as far back 
as April 1967, that the Constitution 
should be reshaped to provide, 
c'mong other things, for the presiden¬ 
tial form of government. The multi¬ 
plicity of parties in India might soon 
lead to conditions in pre-De Gaulle 
France. 

It is significant that President 
Venkataraman himself favours a 
presidential system of government. 
All important actions taken by the 
Centre are taken in the name of the 
President. These include appoint¬ 
ments and dismissals of senior offi¬ 
cials and Ministers. The Chief 
Justices and other judges are ap¬ 
pointed by the President. 

Under Article 79 the Parliament 
for the Union consists of the Presi¬ 
dent and two Houses of Parliament— 
the House of the People (Lok Sabha) 
and the Council of States (the Rajya 
Sabha). Thus the President is not only 
the chief executive for all practical 
purposes (though not in name or 
title) but also an essential part of the 
legislative machinery. No bill can be¬ 
come an Act unless the President 
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signs it. There have been many cases discharge the functions of the Presi- I resignation of Mr V.P. Singh/ the 

of the' President either withholding dent; to preserve, protect and defend Janata Dal leader. Early in November, 

his assent or delaying legislation to the best of his ability the Con- 1990, President R. Venkataraman put 

which he deems to be faulty or un- stituion and the law, and aevote him- forward the idea because the situa- 

desirable in the form passed by a self to the service and well-being of tion was confusing and no party 

State legislature or by Parliament. the people of India. commanded the requisite majority. 

He has the power to send a The US President too has tp take In his Republic Day address in 

measure back to Parliament for a similar oath "to faithfully execute January this year, he renewed the 

reconsideration, and in some cases he the office of the President and to the proposal and in a significant appeal 

has done so. He can virtually "kiH" a best of his ability preserve, protect he urged the people not to resist the 

billby merely withholding his assent, and defa^id Constitution of the idea of a coalition. He felt that there 
the most recent case being the bill United ^tes". Both India and the US was no reason for dismay at having a 

passed on the last day of its session have this point in conunpu- The idea inany-coloured spectrum in Parlia- 

by the ninth Lok Sabha substantially of devotion to the service and well- ment Or a 'Tiung Parliament" as it is 

enhancing the emoluments of MPs being of the people in the Indian Con- popularly called. Numerous ex- 

and granting themselves a pension stituion has been taken from the amples can be quoted of minority 

which the President rightly con- constituion of Eire. According^to a governments having provided stable 

sidered to be ethically wrong and im- constituional expert, the oath of office regimes in different parts of the 

proper amidst the economic crisis, does not add to the legal liability nor world. Since a two-party system has 

There have been many cases of bills to his powers as provided for in the not developed in India because of the 

passed by State legislaures kept Constitution. The aim is merely to many linguistic and cultural diver- 

pending by the President on the ad- impose a moral obligation. sides, and a multi-party system has 

vice of the Union Council of Mini- Recent Controversy: In recent come to stay, the people in general 

sters. months a controversy arose whether and the party leaders in particular 

Election of President: The the President of India (the Governor must get used to this concept. The 

President is elected by the members as the executive head in the case of President, like most other well- 

of an electoral college consisting of fflj the States) is bound to accept the ad- wishers of the country, wishes to 

the elected members of both Houses vice of the Prime Minister (or the avoid repeated general elections and 

of Parliament and (h) the elected Chief Minister in the case of the unstable regimes which are in- 

members of the Legislative As- States) to dissolve the legislature evitable when the parties do not 

semblies of the States. As far as prac-^ when the latter loses his majority or reach any electoral adjustments or an 

ticable, there shall be uniformity in when, for any other reason, the understanding regarding support to 

the scale of representadon of the dif- government or the State cannot be the party in power—even when the 

ferent States tor the election of the carried on in accordance with the latter does not command a majority 

President. The election is held in ac- Consdtution. In mid-March this year, of its own. 

cordance with the system of propor- Prime Minister Chandra Shekhar ad- President Venkataraman has dis- 

tional representation by means of vised the President (the advice was played courage, candour and initia- 

single transferable vote. The vodng at ratified by the Council of Ministers) tive in this regard. He has gone out of 

suen elections is by secret ballot. to dissolve the ninth Lok Sabha when his way to urge people to abandon 

The President holds office for a resigned. There were differen- selfish, short-sighted policies as well 

term of five years; he may, for viola- opinion among legal experts/ as their angularities/ sink their dif- 

tion of the Constitution, be removed political leaders ^nd others about the ferences and go all out to serve .the 

from office by impeachment in the binding force of such advice. common cause. Since politics is the 

manner provided in Article 61 (there That wfs 4 case when the presi- of the possible, the formation of a 

has been no case of impeachment of dent could exercise his discretion at national government or a coalition 

the President so far). He is eligible for least for some time in the interest of should not be difficult. In fact, it ap- 

re-election. the country. In other countries having pears that in future India coalitions 

The conditions for eligibility of a parHamentary system of govern- might become the rule and single- 

President are: he must be a citiien of S'•"*' r*'® domination an exception., 

India, is at least 35 yeare of age; and Pf'"*® *his indeed turns out to be the 

has the qualifications for member- dissolutlpn of the PwUamCTt (or Iw case and a decisive mandate proves 

ship of the House of the People (Lok "S*"® l^W“ture is elusive, the President's role might be- 

Sabha). He shall not hold any other caUed) is weU recognised. comf more important and more sig- 

office of profit. Every President and RV's Initiativei Although nificant than was envisaged by the 

every person acting as President is formationofacoalition orof.anatioii'. framers of the Constitution. They 

required, before entering upon the of- al goveriunent is, strictiy spraking, were sagacious, far-sighted men and 

fice, to make or subscribe to an oath not within the duties aniifut\ctioiVl Pf provide^ f 9 r'<all:eventualities in the 

or affirmation in the prescribed form, the President, the present incumbent comprehensive document but the 

This demands that W faithfully ex- has been eiiggi^ting the fpmiattanf^ preset jcomplex situation was 

' ecute the office of the President or such a govemimenb evef sidlce;^* ppe%my iipt foreseen. 
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India and the Nuclear Tangle 


The Government of India's curt 
rejection of the Pakistan Prime 
Minister's proposal for a five-nation con¬ 
ference on de-nuclearisation of South 
Asia has raised man}/ questions about 
this country's nuclear policy and pos¬ 
ture. Some experts feel that India should 
have promised due consideration of the 
proposal, without making a commitment; 
while others are of the view that the 
Pakistani move is distinctly motivated 
and IS not genuine. 

E arly in June this year the Pakis¬ 
tan Prime Minister, Mr Nawaz 
Sharif, made a subtle proposal for a 
five- nation conference to be attended 
by India, Pakistan, China, the Soviet 
Union and the USA, to resolve the 
issue of nuclear proliferation in South 
Asia. Indian sources described the 
proposal as ''old wine in an old bot¬ 
tle"—not even in a new one. There is 
no doubt that Mr Sharif's move was 
cleverly timed and the motive was 
obviously political. He was out to 
make a good impression on the U.S. 
Government, especially President 
Bush who was then actively con¬ 
sidering resumption of economic and 
military aid suspended from October, 
1990, because of the US President's 
inability to issue the requisite certifi¬ 
cate, as required under the Pressler 
Amendment, for including Pakistan 
among the countries to which US aid 
could be given. 

Pakistan has been adopting a 
hypocritical stance. While actively 

E ursuing its nuclear programme, it 
as emphasised its opposition to the 
policy of proliferation of nuclear 
weapons in South Asia. Islamabad 
has thus sought to kill two birds with 
one stone: to catch India on the 
wrong foot and to get the urgently 
needed US economic and military 
aid. India was right in describing Mr 
Nawaz Sharif's move as a propagan*- 
da exercise and a ploy for diverting 
international attention from its own 
programme for rapidly manufactur¬ 


ing nuclear weapons. 

In fact, the impression in the USA 
is that Pakistan already has a nuclear 
weapon. A recent American study 
confirmed that Pakistan possesses a 
workable nuclear bomb weighing 
180 kg. Most of the nuclear teoinoL 
ogy in the possession of Pakistan has 
been supplied by China. In 1983, ac¬ 
cording to reliable reports, China was 
giving Pakistan the complete design 
of a tested nuclear weapon with a 
yield of 25 kilo-tons. More recent 
evidence points tp another discon¬ 
certing fact: that Pakistan secretly ob¬ 
tained from China enough wea- 
pons-grade uranium to mel two 
nuclear weapons. It is believed that 
Pakistan has been furtively testing 
nuclear weapon parts one by one 
without carrying out a full-scale 
atomic explosion. In April, 1991, in¬ 
formed sources disclosed that China 
had secretly sold to Pakistan the M-11 
missile which can carry a nuclear 
weapon-head to a distance of 300 km. 
That would enable Pakistan bombers 
to reach Indian territory almost in a 
flash. 

It needs to be recalled that since 
1974 Pakistan has been moving, al¬ 
most every year, a resolution in the 
UN General Assembly for estab¬ 
lishing a nuclear-free zone. The 
resolution is supported by a majority 
of UN members, about 1(W, including 
four South ^sian nations—Nepal, 
Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and Maldives, 
besides Pakistan. This resolution, 
along with the offer for mutual in¬ 
spection of nuclear facilities, is often 
cited by Pakistan and its allies to in¬ 
dicate Isl^mabad'^ commitment not 
to go in for nuclear weapons. Again, 
since June, 1984, there has been a 
debate on Pakistan's offer to India for 
mutual inspection of each other's 
nuclear facilities. Proposals have also 
been floated for joint renunciation of 
nuclear weapons. The proposal 
seems reasonable, but India had good 
reasons for being lukewarm towards 


it. 

Nuclear Weapons-free Zones: 
Well-informed persons have been 
pointing out that South Asian 
Nuclear Weapons Free Zone, ap¬ 
parently a zone with narrow, artificial 
geographical region, is not viable. 
Apart from the fact that such a zone 
does not meet India's security re¬ 
quirements, there is also the dismal 
reality that it leaves this country per¬ 
manently disarmed in the face of the 
growing challenge of nuclear 
weapons. Of course Pakistan could 
not be expected to bear India's safety 
fully in mind while making 
proposals about nuclear issues. 
Those who accuse Pakistan of "gross 
unrealism and even cynicism" in this 
matter (by proposing a resolution that 
totally ignored India's security re¬ 
quirements) are not taking into ac¬ 
count Islamabad's subtle motives 
while pleading for a climate of mutual 
trust and strengthen peace and 
security in South Asia. Nor can Pakis¬ 
tan claim to have implemented, ex¬ 
cept superficially, solemn accords 
such as tne Shimla Agreement and the 
Geneva accords with Afghanistan. 

A propaganda point being used 
by Pakistan in this connection is that 
it has been trying to meet India's 
demand for studying the South Asian 
nuclear problems from the larger 
regional and continental angles. In 
particular, India has been stressing 
that as long as China, a nuclear 
power almost as important as the 
Western giants and the Soviet Union, 
must be brought into the picture. To a 
large extent, Mr Sharirs proposal 
meets India's old objections to a 
bilateral accord on the nuclear issue. 
Since ail the countries directly con¬ 
cerned would be expected to par¬ 
ticipate in the discussions (if Mr 
Sharif's move is accepted by these 
countries) India's point is conceded. 

Moreover, certain new develop¬ 
ments have to be considered. The 
times have changed since the Non- 
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proliferation Treaty (NPT) was | 
signed and since the various ■ 
countries clarified their respective i 
policies pertaining to it. The Soviet i 
Union, a traditional ally of India, has j 
been in favour of India's signing of I 
the NPT and acceptance of its implicit j 
obligations. But lx*ing fully aware of ! 
India's well-known stand on the 
issue of NPT, which New Delhi 
regards as unfair, inequitable and 
loaded in favour of the established 
nuclear powers, the Soviet Union has 
not pressed India on this issue. The 
Soviet Union itself is now a 
weakened, strife-tom country and its 
prestige is greatly eroded. The USA is 
the sole Supreme Power; we no 
longer have a bi-polar or a multi¬ 
polar world. 

France's climbdown: For years, 
India was in good company on the 
issue of NI^. France had also not 
signed the treaty though it had 
reasons of its own for not falling in 
line with the USA, the Soviet Union 
and the other signatories. However, 
in the first week of June, 1991, follow¬ 
ing certain important developments 
in the international arena, France of¬ 
fered to sign the treaty. Its aversion to 
the treaty had gradually disap¬ 
peared. South Africa, Argentina and 
Brazil, which had also been among 
the non- signatories, seem to have un¬ 
dergone a change of heart. Now there 
are only three notable countries 
which have not signed the NPT—Is¬ 
rael, Pakistan and India. Pakistan is 
willing to sign the NPT if and when 
India does so. Israel, as is well 
known, is covered by the US arms 
control plans for West Asia. Since 
Pakistan has now renewed its plan to 
convert the Indian sub-continent into 
a nuclear-free zone, India is virtually 
isolated on the issue of the NVT. It 
cannot afford to ignore the harsh 
realities; the compulsion of cir- 
cunvstances may compel this country 
to have a fresh look at the entire issue. 

U.S. Positive Response: The 
case for a fresh review by India be¬ 
comes stronger with the fact that the 
response of the US to Mr Nawaz 
Sharif's proposal for a five-nation 
conference has been quite positive. A 
high-level Pakistani delegation, 
which was in Washington in the 


second week of June, 1991, disclosed 
this fact of "positive response". The 
delegation which met lop US leaders 
claimed that Washington saw the 
proposal as "constmetive and worth 
pursuing". The delegation recalled 
that Mr Nawaz Sharif had not only 
expressed his willingness to enter 
into a bilateral agreement with India 
and help establish a regional arms 
control regime to make South Asia 
free of weapons of mass destruction 
but he also called for lower levels of 
conventional forces in the sub-con¬ 
tinent. Pakistan is not willing, how¬ 
ever, to take unilateral steps which 
might endanger Pakistan's national 
security. Thus the Pakistan Prime 
Minister has scored another 
propaganda point. India is left with 
few supporters in its negative stand 
on NPT. 

Another significant development 
in this connection is the China-US 
dialogue on NPT. The US Deputy 
Secretary of State said on June 14 that 
China is engaged in constructive dis¬ 
cussions with the US on the issue of 
nuclear proliferation in South Asia. 
Moreover, it is common knowledge 
that the USA desires to equate India 
and Pakistan on the nuclear issue and 
promote a regional arrangement for 
banning such weapons. Pakistan also 
favours that course. The US is well 
aware of the Indian viewpoint but for 
diplomatic and strategic reasons it 
would like India to fall in line. 

An amendment passed by the US 
House of Representatives by 242- 
141 votes does equate Pakistan with 
India for the purpose of the Pressler 
amendment. If tne amendment be¬ 
comes law despite India's protests, 
India would find itself in an 
awkward position. It would of course 
like Pakistan's bona fides to be check¬ 
ed and re-checked in respect of 
developing nuclear weapons before 
that country can receive US aid. 
When the House of Representatives 
resolved, to include India in the 
provisions of the Pressler amend¬ 
ment, some hostile legislators took 
the opportunity to sharply criticise 
India's human rights record in Pun¬ 
jab and Kashmir. Indian repre¬ 
sentatives were naturally dismayed 
and disappointed at the passing of 


the amendment, especially when it is 
well known that India's nuclear 
programme is devoted exclusively to 
peaceful purposes. 

Policy Comparison: The truth is 
that India has been following a con¬ 
sistent policy of not acquiring or 
manufacturing, nuclear arms, while 
Pakistan has earnestly pursued a 
clandestine nuclear weapons 
programme in deliberate violation of 
the US laws. Attempts to eauate India 
and Pakistan in this regara are there¬ 
fore misplaced. According to an Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs Ministry spokesman, 
India's nuclear plan is based on two 
principles—one, nuclear arms are ab¬ 
horrent and must be eliminated and, 
two, credible security' can be 
provided only if this issue is ad¬ 
dressed globally. 

It goes without saying that the 
presence of nuclear arms in our 
neighbourhood is a matter of vital 
security concern. But Pakistan seems 
to have won over a number of US 
Congressmen by its proposal for 
holding a five-nation conference on 
the nuclear issue. 

It is also worth noting that in 
order to soften the Americans, Pakis¬ 
tan has appointed a new Chief of 
Army Staff, Gen Asif Nawaz Januja, 
in succession to Gen Aslam Beg who 
is due to retire shortly. Gen Beg had 
incurred the anger of the Americans 
because of his support to Mr Saddam 
Hussein during the Gulf war. He has 
been an advocate of what is called the 
doctrine of "strategic defiance" of the 
US Administration. 

Badly hit economically, India 
which has been compelled to follow 
the World Bank prescription in order 
to expedite its economic recovery and 
obtain financial assistance from the 
Bank and the IMF would probably be 
told that it cannot afford the expendi¬ 
ture needed for further pursuing 
nuclear programmes in order to en¬ 
sure its security and safety. There 
would also be pressure for extensive 
and full-scale nuclear data exchange. 
It has been argued, with good sense, 
' that if some confidence building 
measures can be evolved among 
India, Pakistan and China in the 
present tension-free atmosphere it 
would be good for South Asia. 
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Union Budget 1991-92: 

Focus on Fiscal Balance, Macro-economic Re' 
Rehabilitation 


The current year's budf^et has been I 
presented amidst unprecedented crisis, i 
To save the country from it ms a for- \ 
midable task involving hard and oold 
decisions, too difficult to be implemented 
under the aegis of a 'minority' govern¬ 
ment which is ever under attack by the 
Opposition. The entire country, nay the 
world, was watching with bated breath 
ns to how India manages to tide over it. 
Attempt is made here to explain the real 
problem, its origin and the ways and 

means to steer clear. 1 

I 

"My budget is a dis-inflationary i 
and growth-oriented one. It involves | 
stmctural adjustments with a human i 
face." I 

—(Dr Manmohan Singh, 
Union Finance Minister) | 

In Perspective 

O N coming back to power after a | 
lapse of nearly one year and a ; 
half, the Congress party inherited an ! 
economy in acute and deep crisis, | 
thanks to the regime of politicat in- i 
stability and economic stagnation by 1 
the ruling parties during the interreg¬ 
num. 

Out of hostility, the successors to 
the Congress party painstakingly I 
denigrated the defeated government I 
(flogging the dead horse, as it were?) 
declaring from house tops that the 
Indian coffers were empty and the 
country was bankrupt. Such a decla¬ 
ration, even if it reflected a factual 
situation, was not only a deadly blow 
to India's credibility and credit-wor¬ 
thiness at home and abroad but also 
impolitic and unpatriotic. It may be 
pointed out that at that point of time 
the situation was not irretrievable if 
fiscal corrections and macro- 
economic adjustments had been 
made. Unfortunately, this was not 
done either by the National Front 
government or its successor govern¬ 
ment. Worst still, even the budget for 


the current fiscal year was not 
presented on the due date. The politi¬ 
cal uncertainties and the turmoil con¬ 
tributed to the worsening situation 
on the economic front. 

India's credit rating which stood 
very high till the ouster of the Con¬ 
gress party in the 1989 elections 
plummeted; the international con¬ 
fidence in the country began to erode; 
the international financial agencies 
such as the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) and the World Bank, the 
donor countries, the commercial 
banks.and the foreign investors be¬ 
came sceptical of India's financial 
and economic soundness. Added to 
this, the chronic adverse balance of 
payments rendered borrowing in the 
international capital market difficult. 
Thus all sources of supply of foreign 
resources had been barred against us 

The foreign exchange reserves 
declined to abysmally low levels— 
from Rs 5050 crore at the beginning of 
August 1990 to Rs 4388 crore at the 
end of March 1991 to Rs 2500 crore in 
July last which is hardly sufficient to 
finance imports for a mere fortnight. 

"The decline in reserves would 
have been still larger", says the latest 
Economic Survey, 1990-91, "if the 
government had not resorted to bor¬ 
rowing from the IMF—Rs 1173 crore 
in July- September, 1990 (kept hidden 
by the then government) from India's 
quota and Rs 3334 crore in January 
1991 as Compensatory and Contin¬ 
gency Financing Facility (CCFF)." 

The crisis was a formidable chal¬ 
lenge before the country and the 
countrymen. Dr Manmohan Singh 
pledged to convert the challenge into 
an opportunity to rejuvenate the 
economy and dedicated himself to 
the stupendous task of inspiring con¬ 
fidence among his own countrymen 
that India has the potential to emerge 


structure and 


I as an economic power to be reckon^ 

’ with in the world. How far and how 
I soon he would succeed in his mission 
^ is a big question mark. 

! Dr Singh's diagnosis of the 
i malady afflicting the economy was 
I that India has been spending beyond 
its means over the years. We cannot 
do so any longer, avers he. 

On the external front, our export 
earnings on trade account and in¬ 
visibles trailed far behind the foreign 
exchange outgo on imports (visible 
plus invisible). The export-import 
1 gap was bridged with foreign loans 
I from variou.s sources. But the current 
, account deficits continued burgeon- 
I ing year after year So did the external 
; debts and the interest thereon. Now 
I the flash point has reached. 

I The three-pronged pre-budget 
I "emergency" measures to resile from 
j the critical stage comprised (1) pledg¬ 
ing of 46.91 ton gold from the Reserve 
Bank of India statutory reserve gold 
stocks to obtain a sluirt-term loan of 
just 4(X) million dollar for immediate 
requirements; (2) Rupee-depreciation 
around 20 per cent in terms of major 
international currencies of India's 
trade partners; and (3) reforms in 
foreign trade policy with emphasis 
on REP licence system and OGL 
liberalisation and abolition of Cash 
Compensatory Suppor: (CCS). 

The prime objective of these 
measures was to carry conviction to 
the IMF, the World Bank and other 
creditors of our genuine desire to ex¬ 
tricate ourselves from the malaise in 
which the country was at the mo¬ 
ment. This objective was soon 
achieved. The crisis was over, 
declared Dr Manmohan Singh. 

An important adjunct to the 
above is the new industrial policy 
aimed at a structural revolution to 
achieve increased production and 
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productivity in the industrial sector. 
Budget Philosophy 
T will facilitate understanding the 
budgetary proposals in correct 
perspective if the philosophy of the 
budget is briefly explained here. 

The budget for 1991-92, en* 
visages an aggregate ex{:)enditure of 
Rs 113,422 crore. Of this, about 70 per 
cent is non-plan expenditure and 30 
per cent plan expenditure. The 
budgetary deficit is estimated at Rs 
7719 crore which is lower than the 
deficit at Rs 10,772 crore displayed in 
the revised estimate budget for 1990- 
91 but higher than that originally 
budgeted for that year viz. Rs 7206 
crore. 

The Finance Minister has intro¬ 
duced the concept of fiscal deficit as 
distinct from the other two 
categories: the budgetary or conven¬ 
tional deficit and the revenue deficit. 
The fiscal deficit is inclusive of 
budget deficit and the borrowings 
on capital account. The Revenue 
deficit estimate stands at Rs 13,854 
crore and the fiscal deficit at Rs 37,727 
crore for this year. It is notable—a 
landmark in the fiscal history of Inde¬ 
pendent India—that all the three 
categories of deficits have b^en 
brought down compared to the last 
year's. As a proportion of the Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP), the fiscal 
deficit is down by two percentage 
points from 8.4 per cent in 1989-90 to 
6.5 per cent at the end of this year; the 
revenue deficit as well as the 
budgetary deficit has been reduced 
by roughly one percentage point. 

The mechanisms developed to 
achieve this feat are "claimed" to be 
such as would neither hurt the 
growth impulses in the economy nor 
impinge upon the poor. 

Budget Highlights 

S already indicated, the Union 
budget 1991-92 is not merely a 
balance sheet of the government's in¬ 
come and expenditure but ensures 
fiscal balance, leverages growth and 
promotes equity. To achieve these ob¬ 
jectives it adopts multi-point 
strategy: curbs spending by govern¬ 
ment; taxation on what-lhe-traffic- 
bears principle; and allocation of 
resources to economically and social- 
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ly productive purposes. 

On the expenditure side, the 
budget has axed the non-develop- 
mental expenditure; on planning, the 
Central plan outlay has been hiked. 
For example, the Subsidies on ex¬ 
ports, fertilisers and sugar have been 
substantially cut or abolished; the 
defence expenditure has, however, 
been raised by a nominal amount of 
Rs 6(X) crore to Rs 16,350 crore over 
that provided for in the revised 
budget estimate for 1990-91. 

Despite the downward revision 
in subsidies and the fly-bite hike in 
defence spending, the much- 
criticised non-plan expenditure has 
peaked by Rs 2936 crore while the 
plan expenditure has gone up by Rs 
3769 crore. And yet, the revenue 
deficit (as also other categories of 
deficits) has gone down, thanks to the 
net increase in revenue receipts fol¬ 
lowing the fiscal policies. 

On taxation. Dr Manmohan 
Singh denies the charge of reliance on 
indirect taxes for resource mobilisa¬ 
tion. His tax proposals spare the poor 
but impinge on the rich, is his claim. 

The luxury goods like the air- 
conditioners, colour TV sets, VCRs, 
VCPs, motor cars and other goods of 
conspicuous consumption are the 
main targets via the hike in excise 
duties. (One social scientist believes 
that with excise duties raise the 
deficits could be slashed down to 
even 4 per cent). Similarly, osten¬ 
tatious expenditure in restaurants 
providing superior facilities has been 
Drought within the tax net. 

While the affluent section of 
society has been made to bear the tax 
burden, the vulnerable segment of 
the population has largely been let 
off. TTie conunon goods which enter 
the latter's consumption basket e.g. 
kerosene dll are exempted from taxa¬ 
tion. On oil, the tax has been drawn 
down by ten per cent. But on petrol, 
LPG (cooking gas) and aviation tur¬ 
bine fuel, an additional levy of 20 per 
cent has been imposed. This tax hike 
together with the rise in railway 
freight and passenger fare will have a 
cascading eUect on prices. In fact, the 
Finance Minister without mincing 
words has admitted that there is no 



escape frqm cost-push inflation. It 
will be after some lapse of time that 
the prices would start downward 
journey. Till then, the common man— 
the weaker section of society, in par¬ 
ticular—will suffer and may have to 
tighten his belt. Such a situation will 
obviously become the epicentre of so¬ 
cial unrest and political instability. 
The minority government of the Con¬ 
gress party will have to face a very 
tough time. 

The customs duty has been 
reduced to a maximum of 150 per 
cent. Similarly, the duty on certain 
export goods has been slashed to en¬ 
courage exports; concessional levy 
has been extended for the import of 
capital goods, machinery and equip¬ 
ment required for technology 
upgradation. 

The budget- provides for 50 per 
cent of the plan outlay for the agricul¬ 
tural sector which is the pivot of the 
economy. The rural development 
programmes and the poverty allevia¬ 
tion and welfare schemes are high on 
the agenda of the government. A sum 
of Rs 2100 crore has been earmarked 
for rural employment to generate 
898.85 million mandays of employ¬ 
ment. In addition, Rs 130 crore is 
provided for the generation of 
employment in urban areas. To give a 
boost to export of agro-based and 
food processing industries, the excise 
duty on them has been withdrawn. 

To compensate for the with¬ 
drawal of fertiliser subsidy the 
budget commends higher procure¬ 
ment price for foodgrains. 

The depreciation rate is reduced 
from 33.33 per cent to 25 per cent not 
to the like of the industrial circle. 

Reactions: It is the most con¬ 
troversial budget ever, yet it has 
created a new fiscal history. It has a 
mixed reaction ranging from highly 
inflationary, anti-poor, anti-farmer, 
pro-rich, pro-industrial and anti- 
rural budget to a pragmatic, imagi¬ 
native, growth-oriented - and 
disinflationary budget. While par¬ 
tisan assessment describes it as a 
"sell-out" to the West, the Congress 
party welcomes it as the best budget 
under the prevailing economic 
malaise. 



DEBATB: DISCUSSION 


Cuts in Defence Exi^diture? 


is India's defence expenditure too 
high in the context of the country's 
colossal poverty? Opinions differ on 
this question in view of the many 
dangers and challenges to peace 
and security in the sub-continent. 
The proposition for discussion is: 
"India's defence expenditure is too 
high and should be reduced." 


MrA Sir, the country's defence 
expenditure has been reviewed on 
many occasion in pursuance of the 
suggestions that the outlay should 
be trimmed in accordance with the 
realities of the security environ¬ 
ment. But each time the proposal 
had to be dropped on orte count or 
another. I submit that the present 
situation warrants a reduction. The 
danger of war and of aggression by 
our immediate neigbours, notably 
China and Pakistan, has teceded. 
Our relation*^with China have dis¬ 
tinctly improved in recent months. 

It is highly improbable that the 
"Red Giant of the East" will invade 
India. For one thing, China has 
clearly stated that it wants peace on 
the borders; for another (and this is 
even more important), China has lit¬ 
tle to gain and much to lose by be¬ 
coming an outright aggressor. That 
country wishes to win goodwill all 
round and not to invite censure by 
the rest of the world, both East and 
West, whose goodwill it is keen to 
ensure. As for Pakistan, anyone 
who is fully conversant with the 
present situation will concede that 
India has no reason to fear an attack 
by our north-western neighbbur. 
Pakistan knows that militarily it is 
much weaker than India; moreover, 
the defeats it suffered in the last two 
wars on the sub-continent have not 
been forgotten. If there is another 
war, India will undoubtedly inflict a 
crushing defeat on Pakistan and the 
latter is fully aware of the conse¬ 
quences of such a misadventure. We 
must not forget that the basic aim of 
India's defence policy, marked as it 


is by a commitment to non-align¬ 
ment and peace, is to promote and 
sustain durable peace in the sub¬ 
continent through negotiations and 
cooperation among various 
countries and simulaneously equip 
the country's defence forces ade¬ 
quately as a safeguard against pos¬ 
sible aggression, thus ensuring full 
security. We have been pursuing 
this sound policy for the past 
several d^ades, with notable suc¬ 
cess. But defence spending has been 
growing faster than government 
revenues over the past decade. At 
least 13 paise in the rupee (some 
analysts put the figure at 25 paise if 
all the allied expenditure is also 
taken into account) are earmarked 
for defence. This is an unbearable 
strain on this poor nation's 
economy in which several urgent 
schemes cry for funds. In the tight 
conditions and in view of the fact 
that there is little possibility of war 
in the foreseeable future,'we should, 
I submit, be more realistic. When 
we are trying to economise in al¬ 
most every arena, what is the jus¬ 
tification for treating defence 
expenditure as a holy cow? If we 
make a start right from this year, I 
think Pakistan will also respond by 
halting its frantic drive to procure 
weapons from China and other 
sources. 

MrB My predecessor, Mr A, 
has argued that India should effect 
a sizable cut in the defence expendi¬ 
ture. But he forgets that danger 
lurks oh the bottlers as before. Can 
we, for instance, rely on the so- 
called commitfnent recently made 
by China not to attack India in any 
event? We were betrayed by the 
Chinese in 1962 shortly after Mr 
Chou En-lai committed his country 
to the doctrine of Panchsheel and 
peaceful co-existence. China con¬ 
tinues to be in illegal possession of a 
large piece of Indian territory, 
despite India's repeated appeals for 


speedily resolving the border issue. 
We have not been able to recover 
even an inch of our lost territory. 
Chinese spokesmen at the series of 
discussions held between the 
delegations of the two countries 
merely adopt sweet postures and 
profess cordiality towards India. 
They do not talk of the basic issues 
except to say that they want peace 
and friendship. They treat the bor¬ 
der dispute as a closed issue for all 
time. Meanwhile, China is going 
ahead with its programme for en¬ 
hancing its military capabilities, 
modernising its military equipment 
and continuing its programme for 
nuclear weapon development. In 
fact, there is no sphere in which it 
has hailed or even slowed down its 
military preparations. It needs to be 
noted that China does not fear 
military attack from any quarter. Its 
dispute over the borders with the 
Soviet Union has been settled. 
Moreover, the Soviet Union is too 
preoccupied with its own internal 
troubles to think of launching any 
aggression against its giant neigh¬ 
bour, China. So what is the reason 
for China's massive military expen¬ 
diture.^ Aren't its intentions 
susp?ect? At any rate, there is danger 
of aggression against India. 

Through a policy of cutting down 
on defence, India would lay itself 
open to invasion. I would also like 
to quote an observation made on 
August 1 this year by a top-rank 
Chinese leader—no less a person 
than the Defence Minister—that 
"the world is not as yet a safe place 
to live in". He vowed to develop 
modern weapons and upgrade com- 
Jbat effectiveness of the (Chinese 
armed forces. He spoke of the com¬ 
plex and volatile international situa¬ 
tion and the continutxl existence of 
"unstable factor". India should bear 
in mind the note of caution 
sounded by the Chinese Defence 
Minister. It would be folly if we 
adopt an attitude of complacency in 
this matter. 
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MrC Sir, I would like to sup¬ 
port the arguments pul forward by 
my team leader, Mr A, with the 
latest facts and figures. In the 1991- 
92 Union budget the outlay on 
defence has been raised by only 4 
per cent—from Rs 15,750 crore to Rs 
16,350 crore. This increase is mar¬ 
ginal and is accounted for by the in¬ 
flation and the mounting payments 
for establishment, pensions, etc. The 
Finance Minister explained that the 
Government wanted to limit the ex¬ 
penditure on defence "without 
diluting the efficiency and effective¬ 
ness of the armed forces". The quest 
for economy is certainly there but it 
is absolutely essential at the same 
time that this quest does not in any 
way compromise national security. 
Now that there is a call for belt 
tightening all round, there is no case 
for maintaining defence expendi¬ 
ture at past levels when there was 
always the risk of having to fight a 
war to defend our territory against 
attack. It has also to be m)ted that 
expenditure cutbacks are inevitable 
because we can no longer'count on 
the Sc^viet Union for weapon sup¬ 
plies and anything in the shape of 
military hardware we decide to buy 
has to be paid in hard cash and in 
hard currency of which we are 
facing an acute shortage. We can 
economise in several directions 
without, as the Finance Minister 
said, adversely affecting the efficien¬ 
cy and effectiveness of our defence 
forces. Some of these directions are: 
manpower costs, inventories and 
equipment replacements. Several 
defence experts agree that there is 
scope for economy because there is 
much waste in military expenditure 
in many fields and at several 
centres. Moreover, a substantial part 
of our defence outlay is in response 
to Pakistan's frantic efforts to ac¬ 
quire supremacy in weapons vis-a- 
vis India. Pakistan contends that it 
has to match India's military equip¬ 
ment and it thus blames India tor 
the arms race in this sub-continent. 
Since our country has well-estab¬ 
lished military superiority, we can 
afford to initiate tne process of 
reduction in weapons and the 
strength of armed personnel. In¬ 


cidentally, the US, as is well known, 
has declined to supply Pakistan 
with more military and economic 
aid under the Pressler Amendment. 
Pakistan militarily is way behind 
India. So this is the right time to set 
an example which, there is reason to 
hope, will get a favourable response 
from Pakistan. That country has 
been in economic and other difficul¬ 
ties in recent months. India can rein¬ 
force the US pressures by effecting 
economy in tne military spending. 

To quote one example, both 
countries can pull back military for¬ 
ces from Siachen. The skirmishes 
there are purposeless and fruitless. 
Bilateral talks between the two 
countries on arms reduction can 

t ield ample dividends. Besides, 
ong-term savings can be made by 
introducing reforms in this arena. 
About 70 per cent of our defence ex¬ 
penditure is on salaries, allowances 
and other committed liabilities 
which can be curtailed. There is 
some waste also in operational train¬ 
ing. Such training is of course essen¬ 
tial but it is necessary to avoid 
waste and duplication. In military 
establishments, supplies and 
ordnance depots there is corruption 
and much reckless, fruitless spend¬ 
ing. No earnest effort is made to ef¬ 
fect economy. I think we can save a 
tidy sum by tightening up the ad¬ 
ministration in the military arena 
and preventing the leaks. 

MrD While no one would 

defend the leakages and the waste 
in military expenditure, 1 feel that 
the task of effecting economies in 
defence spending is fraught with 
unjustifiable risks. No person who 
loves his country would like risks to 
be taken in the matter of safety and 
security. In any case there is bound 
to be some waste in a massive estab¬ 
lishment like that for defence and 
security. My predecessor, Mr C, con¬ 
tended that tnere was little danger 
to India from Pakistan. Perhaps he 
is not aware that the latest develop¬ 
ments in that country portend more 
trouble in Kashmir Valley and else¬ 
where. The Pakistan army is getting 
restless over the retirement of Gen. 
Beg (Army CheiO and there is a p>os- 
sibility of the military units launch¬ 


ing upon an adventure by way of 
diversionary tactics, thus partly let¬ 
ting out steafn. Since Afghanistan 
no longer offers a field for fruitful 
activity following the setbacks to 
the Mujahideen groups, the only 
possible victim of Pakistan's wrath 
would be Indian territow, especially 
Kashmir where more militants and 
terrorists are being sent for subver¬ 
sive activity. On the issue of Kash¬ 
mir it is possible to stir up passions 
in Pakistan. Indian officials, and the 
people as a whole, concede that the 
situation in Kashmir is serious and 
India has to keep adequate military 
personnel and weapons to counter 
the threat posed by the militants 
who kidnap Indian officials at will 
and dictate their terms. Their writ 
runs in many areas. The Pakistani 
trained guerrillas are in fact doing 
havoc in the Valley. Indian army 
units have also to be kept in a state 
of readiness to meet the threats of 
the terrorists operating in parts of 
the north-eastern Slates where the 
civilian regimes have proved une¬ 
qual to the task of maintaining law 
and order. Thus there are many 
calls on the army, not only to 
defend the borders against incur¬ 
sions but also to help the police in 
the States to check disturbances of 
various types and rush relief to 
flood-stricken people in certain 
areas. I would also like to sound a 
note of caution against depending 
upon the US in respect of Indo- 
Pakistan tensions. The US is at 
present backing India's stand on 
Kashmir and has urged Pakistani 
authorities not to equip the 
militants and saboteurs in Kashmir 
Valley but Pakistani authorities are 
not obliging Washington in this mat¬ 
ter. The U.S. may again change its 
policy to meet unexpected situa¬ 
tions. There is a strong pro-Pakistan 
lobby in Washington. Besides, we 
can economise in several directions 
in the civilian departments. We can 
suppliment our national revenues 
by eliminating waste in government 
expenditure which is exceeding all 
limits. India has a long 6000-km 
coastline and equally long land fron¬ 
tiers to safeguard. That is our 
primary duty and we must not opt 
for false economy. 
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Argumentative Questions on 
Social and Economic Problems 


SHAM SECULARISM 

Q. "'One of the biggest 
tragedies of present-day India is 
sham secularism." Do you accept 
this view? Give arguments For and 

Against it. 

Ans. Secularism is a much nhuseii 
word. It is part of the Cofistitution which 
dcfnws Indm / 7 s n "Sovereign Socialist 
Secular Denux ratic Republic". Experts 
now hold the vieiv that unforeseen com¬ 
plications have been introduced into the 
Constitution bp the insertion 0 / the 
words ‘'Socialist" and "Secular" in the 
Preamble. Both these words are admitted- 
lif vague but theif relate to the basic stfuc- 
fure of the Coiu>titulion. Vhe provisions ‘ 
of Articles 25 to 30 luive been understood 
to aim at seculansm These articles clear- 
lif emphasise the different aspects of 
religious freedom and liberalism, tlither- 
to, a strictly lip serviceable concept has 
been flagrant Ip violated. Manp in¬ 
dividuals, groups and political parties 
have been adopting postures of pseudo nr 
sliaiii secuhn.^m aiifl get'.ing awnp with 
it Much hann has been done to the 
nation's soi lal and political fabric 
through sham secularisiii when the ur¬ 
gent need, without doubt, is for genuine 
secularism which accords fullp zuith our 
traditions. Thousands of people are 
genuinelp secular in outlook but they 
liaise been criticised for adopting con¬ 
tradictory postures under the garb of 
secularism. 

Arguments For the View 

1. Much harm has undeniably 
been done to the country by groups 
and political parties which have 
mixed religion with politics. These 
parties, or at any rate some of them, 
recently opposed the Union 
Government's policy exposition that 
it would strive earnestly for separa¬ 
tion of religion fr6m parties. In effect, 
the reference was to communal par¬ 
ties—Hindu, Sikh and Muslim. 

2. Under the Constitution, only 
those parties and individuals which 
subscribe to the principles of 


secularism as enshrined in the Con- j 
stitution are allowed to participate in ! 
the electoral process. Some .nonths • 
ago the Bombay High Court dis¬ 
qualified a BjP MLA and two Shiv 
Sena MLAs under Section 123(3) and 
3-A of the Representation of the 
People Act. This refers to the use of ' 
religion in electioneering which at¬ 
tracts disqualification. But one of 
tliese parties claimed to be non-com¬ 
munal and secular in outlook; it has a 
handful of Muslim members. But it 
was associating itself with a distinct¬ 
ly Hindu orthodox Parishad until it 
realised that by such association it 
was flouting the directives of the 
Constitution and would thus incur 
disqualification of its legislators. It 
was then that the top party leaders 
started dissociating themselves from 
groups distinguished by religious , 
labels. The Sad ha vis played a sig- 1 
nifleant role in the election campaign 
of a party by openly advocating a | 
religious line. There was also the | 
Muslim League in Kerala which won | 
support at a few centres and even the | 
large secular Congress associated it¬ 
self with the Muslim League whose 
name itself shows its distinctive 
religious identity. 

3. With rare exceptions, Hindus 
stand from Hindu-dominated con¬ 
stituencies while Muslims contest 
from Muslim-dominated areas. 
Similarly, only a Sikh generally 
stands from a Sikh-dominated 
region. This shows that India is not 
yet a truly secular country and that 
there are communal traits in the char¬ 
acter of most people. 

4. Those who play up caste and 
community in election speeches (that 
is, while seeking support of voters) 
are doing as much damage to the so¬ 
cial fabric as the pseudo-secularists. 
Casteism, linguism and, in fact, 
fanaticism of any kind does much 
harm to the country and those who 
use this line of argument and thus 
pursues populism deserve to be duly 


punished under the laws of the land. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. Even though there are 
pseiido-socularists in tlie country, the 
fact cannot be denied that the theory 
of secularism is widely accepted; the 
exceptions help to prove the rule. The 
fear of getting punished under the 

i law if one's public actions are non- 
, secular does deter many people from 
: turning communalists in public life. 

1 For instance, the Bombay I ligh Court 
I verdict had a wholesome effect. 

2. There is an awareness among 
the masses and tlie educated people 
throughout the country that all 
religions have an equal status and 
that the State has no religion of its 
own. In this con inaction, a com- 
pari.son isoftiMi drawn betwivn India 
and Bangladesh which, like I’akistan, 
IS an Islamic country and a theocracy. 
I3angladesh recently abandoned its 
secular policies and the secular basis 
of its Constitution which the late 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman introduced. 
But religion does not play an im]X)r- 
tant role in India's politics and each 
community is equal in the eyes of the 
law. Discrimination on religious 
grounds is illegal. 

3. India is a land of amazing 
diversities, many religions and 
numerous sects. Moreover, half the 
population is illiterate. Owing to the 
continuing grievances among certain 
sections of the people there are bound 
to be differences relating to religion, 
caste and community. It is only in 
advancc*d countries of the West that 

I the people are secular in both outlook 
I and action 

4. We have to allow for personal 
ego, local commitments and regional 
factors. Secularism becomes imprac¬ 
ticable where religious affiliations 
play an important role, as in the 
South and in North-East India. Strict¬ 
ly speaking, the practice is a violation 
of tne principles of secularism, but it 
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is accepted as normal practice. 
Similarly, in Germany there are 
Cliristian political parties recognised 
by law. A political minonty has every 
right to maintain its own position. 
This applies also to religious 
minorities in a democracy. They 
should not be dictated to by the 
majority 

5. Some provision has to be 
made tor places where there are 
deep-rooted religious customs and 
practices. The political atmosphere is 
not K)0 per cent wholesome at all 
places in India. In some area it is so 
greatly polluted that any Hindu, Sikh 
or Muslim who claims to be pursuing 
a cosmopolitan policy and 
programme and who is broad¬ 
minded enough to give top 
preference to India as a whole and 
talks of being an Indian first and a 
Punjabi, Bengali, Maharashtrian or 
Tamilian afterwards will not make 
much headway except among a 
minority of enlightened people. We 
have to wait until all the people are 
adequately educated and en¬ 
lightened for religious bigotry and 
fanaticism to be eliminated from our 
mental make-up. 


INDIA AND THE USA. 

Q ""Since the Soviet Union is no 
longer a dependable friend and 
protector, India should go all out to 
improve its relations with the U.S.A. 
and cultivate friendship with that 
power in order to ensure safety and 
survival/' Do you accept this view. 
Give arguments For and Against it. 

Ans. Fortunately for India, the US 
Govcninient has abandoned its pro- 
Pakistan "tilt" of the john Foster Dulles 
era mid has lately shown a greater ap¬ 
preciation of this country's standpoint. 
Pakistan's duplicity and deception have 
been repeatedly exposed, on the nuclear 
programme, for instance. There are many 
people in the USA now who have come to 
realise that India is a genuine democracy 
while Pakistan has a fake and highly en¬ 
dangered set-up, zuith the army chiefs 
aluHiys waiting in the wings to step in 
and establish authoritarian military rule. 
For many years the^Soviet Union loas a 
^iose friend and ally of India and came to 
our rescue at the UN and elsewhere many 
times. Noiv that the Soviet Union is no 
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longer a super f.muer and is itself at the 
mercy of the West, especially the US, for 
survival as a viable entity, there is no 
point in India continuing to look in the 
direction of Moscow for rescue opera¬ 
tions. But many people have doubts 
about the defiendability of the USA when 
It comes to choosing between an old, 
strategic ally (Pakistan) and India. 
Arguments in favour of the View 

1. India'srelations with the USA 
are currently in good shape, at any 
rate there is greater cordiality than 
before. Since 1985 the two Govern¬ 
ments have made earnest efforts to 
evolve a relationship which takes 
into account each other's sensitivities 
as well as the tangled web of political 
problems each faces. The improve¬ 
ment in the relationship is unmistak¬ 
able. India should therefore make full 
use of this opportunity to befriend 
Washington and abandon the old 
prejudices which stemmed from the 
peculiar circumstances of those 
years. 

2. Let us not fail to take note of 
the gestures Washington recently 
made. Abandoning its former 
biassed view, the US Government 
urged Pakistan to settle its differen¬ 
ces with Indid in the spirit of the 
Shimla Agreement of 1972. Earlier, 
US spokesmen supported Pakistan's 
frequent harping on the UN resolu¬ 
tions which spe^ke of a plebiscite in 
the Kashmir Valley and the right of 
self-determination for the people 
there. Thus Kashmir has been recog¬ 
nised by the US authorities as a 
bilateral issue between India and 
Pakistan. The letter and spirit of the 
Shimla Agreement made this quite 
clear. By inference, Pakistan's at¬ 
tempts to internationalise the issue 
have been disapproved by the U.S. 
This is a distinct gain for India. 

3. Another gesture of US good¬ 
will for India came recently in the 
shape of disapproval of Pakistan's 
policy of encouraging terrorists 
operating in Kashmir and Punjab. 
Tne US condemns terrorism 
wherever and in whichever shape it 
is found. The US Congress also 
deplores the actions of a government 
which supports terrorism in another 
country. This policy exposition by the 
US Government backs the Indian 
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standpoint. Amidst these shared per¬ 
ceptions India and the USA can work 
together to promote common aims 
and policies. There is no clash of in¬ 
terests between India and the USA. 
By showing respect for each other's 
vital interests we can remain friends 
and well-wishers despite differences 
on minor matters and the occasional 
pinpricks. 

4. As things are in the interna¬ 
tional arena, India needs the US 
much more than the US needs India. 
Our country does require a giant to 
rely upon in times of need, and at 
present the US is the only power that 
can fulfil that role in the economic 
and military arenas. India must 
recognise that any viable policy re¬ 
quires a give-and-take perception, 
not a rigid stand. Flexibility is called 
for, especially when the other party 
also is inclined to make a positive 
response. 

Afguments Against the View 

1. The US motive in trying to 
befriend India during the past five or 
six years has been to undermine the 
Soviet influence in India and the 
Third World, which was a sore point 
with Washington. It is quite possible 
that when, at some time in future, the 
US aim is achieved, it might again 
effect a policy switch and leave India 
in the lurch. 

2. During its long-standing 
friendship with India, especially after 
the signing of the Indo-Soviet 
Friendship Treaty of 1971 the Rus¬ 
sians seldom tri^ to bring pressure 
on India either for or against an issue, 
such as the Non-proliferation Treaty 
or the West Asian tangle or the Far 
Eastern affairs. But the US has in 
recent months been trying to pres¬ 
surise India by putting it alongside 
China and Thailand in the priority 
list for their Special 301 trade 
provision. The provision covers the 
possibilities of damage to its intellec¬ 
tual property rights. According to In¬ 
dian official sources, the US 
Government is simply putting pres¬ 
sure at the bilateral level just before 
the Uruguay Round talks. The ob¬ 
vious aim of the attempt is to make 
India soften its policy in this matter 
by changing it to suit the US require¬ 
ments. 



3. Another line of pressure is to 

make the Government of India reflect 
the policy of liberalisation in the 
1991-92 Union budget in respect of 
trade policies. The Indian 
Government's favourable response is 
already evident in the virtual sur¬ 
render to the dictates of the World 
Bank and the IMF on several points. 
The US authorities naturally feel 
happy over the liberalisation of trade 
policies. * 

4. An indication of inward US 
hostility, or at any rate the anti-Indian 
attitude of many US legislators by 
including India alongside Pakistan 
(the scandalous "parity move") is in 
respect of the Pressler Amendment 
under which India too would be re¬ 
quired to provide convincing proof 
that it is not manufacturing nuclear 
weapons. The disappointment and 
concern expressed by India over this 
move has not made any difference in 
Washington. 

5. While the Soviet Union, even 
during its years of supremacy, made 
no attempts to capture Indian 
markets for Soviet industrial firms, 
the US has been exerting pressure to 
open the way for several drug 
manufacturers. There has been 
mounting pressure from certain US 
multinationals to make India sign the 
Paris Convention for the patents law. 
The US aim is to open up commercial 
avenues, even though Indian 
manufacturers' interests would be 
harmed by US multinationals. 


LEADERSHIP AND HYPOCRISY 

Q. "Today's leaders are 
hypocrites and have betrayed the 
country." Give arguments For and 
Against this view. 

Ans. Judging by the widespread ac¬ 
cusations against the leaders and 
politicians of today, it seems evident that 
they are, by and large, hypocrites. They 
pwse to be what in reality they are not. In 
fact, most of the ills of modern India may 
be ascribed directly to our present-day 
leaders. The general impression is that 
they have badly let dawn the country at a 
critical time. But while it is easy to hurl 
accusations against those in power, it is 
unfair to shift all the blame on to them 
and adopt postures of self-righteousness 
and indirectly decline to bear our share of 


the responsibility. The guilt is 
widespread. 

Arguments in favour of the View 

1. In whichever direction we 
may look, we shall find that we have 
been betrayed and not looked after as 
we expect^. Instead of attending to 
our urgent needs, our leaders have 
feathered their own nests and 
promoted their own interests and 
those of their kith and kin. 

2. Our leaders make exhorta¬ 
tions every now and then; they call 
upon the people to make sacrifices, 
tighten their belts and not shirk their 
duty. Giving advice to others is the 
easiest thing to do, but the leaders 
themselves seldom follow the advice. 
How many leaders tighten their own 
belts and make sacrifices for the 
country and their fellowmen? Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi and Mr Nehru were rare 
examples. Most politicians and other 
leaders are bulky and overweight— 
not in the physical sense alone. 

3. The life-style of our leaders, 
many of whom are Ministers, itself 
reflects their duplicity and hypocrisy. 
Austerity and simplicity are as far 
removea from them as the earth is 
from the sky. Many Ministers travel 
not by routine Indian Airlines aircraft 
but by chartered planes which cost 
the country heavily. They think it is 
below their dignity to travel by the 
common air services; when travelling 
by road, there is a caravan of cars 
with them. They wish to be treated as 
VIPs in every sense, whatever such 
treatment and observance of in¬ 
dividual status costs the country. 

4. The leaders' love of luxury 
and comfort also becomes evident 
from the fact that whenever new 
Ministers are appointed or when 
senior M.P.s occupy their official bun¬ 
galows in Delhi, they order expen¬ 
sive furnishings, including curtains, 
sofa sets and other articles according 
to their own tastes. Thus lakhs of 
rupees are spent on furnishing offi¬ 
cial residences. The Ministers seem to 
forget that satisfaction of their whims 
and tastes in furnishings, etc, cost 
much to the taxpayers among whom 
are people for whose welfare they 
committed themselves at election 
time and on other occasions such as 
visits to their constituencies. In the 
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West Ministers stay in hotels when on 
tour and there is no air of ostentation 
about them. 

5. Nor do the members of the 
bureaucracy have any feelings of 
compassion for the people. They 
travel with the Ministers in large 
teams though only a couple of assis¬ 
tants are needed. When the Defence 
Minister visited the Siachen Glacier 
recently, a large team in several 
helicopters went with him, though 
they had little to do there. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. It is unfair to paint all leaders 
and politicians with the same black 
brush. While it is true that some of 
them live in luxury and waste public 
money month after month, there are 
many honourable exceptions— 
people who lead a simple life, who do 
not waste public money and con¬ 
tinuously practise frugality. But they 
do not make proclamations from the 
house-tops about the good example 
they set. They quietly do constructive 
work and are true followers of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

2. just as a country gets the 
government it deserves, similarly 
every country gets the leaders it 
deserves. After all, the leaders are a 
part of our own society; they are from 
imong us. How can we disown them 
or constantly criticise them without 
indirectly and, by implication, 
criticise and condem ourselves? 

3. The fact that we re-elect more 
or less the same set of leaders in each 
election tells its own story. There 
have been cases when the voters re¬ 
elect the same leader even when he 
has changed the party label and ap¬ 
pears before them in a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent garb and is well known for 
changing loyalties c.nd has not 
changed his life-style and mode of 
functioning. This implies that the 
people approve of the actions. 

4. When honest, simple and un¬ 
assuming candidates are rejected by 
the electorate, the inference is ob¬ 
vious. The irony is that it is the extra 
clever and the tub-thumpers and 
boastful leaders who are given 
preference by the people. So the 
people are themselves to blame for 
the present state of affiars; why don't 
they reject the hyprocrites? 
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PARAGRAPH-WRITINC 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


Every man's neighbour is his 
looking glass. 

Howell 

Unlike l.iir-\vecUlu*r friends and 
sheepish sycof^hants who are decep¬ 
tive reflectors of our conduct and 
character, an honest and upright 
neighbour is not only an asset and 
assistance in need, he is also an ar¬ 
ticulate mirror in which we can see 
the most cute contours, curves and 
colours of our personality without 
fear or favour. A neighbour's 
opinion is both candid and critical: 
dispassionate as well as discerning 
and like a looking glass it reflects 
the plus and minus poiiils of our 
make-up. For an unbiased assess¬ 
ment of one's character, one should 
always turn to one's neighbour and 
solicit his views about the fads and 
foibles of our day-lti-day dealings 
and social-behaviour Sometimes a 
neighlx)ur's comments abi)ut our ec¬ 
centricities may not be pleasant and 
palatable but they can help us im- 
pro\ e our 'longue and talk, gait and 
walk' if taken in the right spirit with 
open mind and healthy heart. There 
is always a ciifference between 
prejudice and motiveless criticism, 
between venom and veracity. 

Men's evil manners live in 
brass; their virtues we write in 
water. 

—Sliiikcspcnrc 

Human nature is Lx^th strange 
end enigmatic. Many a time it 
derives sadistic pleasure out of 
other's sufferings and sorrows but 
feels depressed and despondent 
when the same lot of people are 
blessed with success and endowed 
with worldly gifts. Seldom do our 
eves see any good in othtMS and if at 
all we are obliged to acknowledge 
other men's viilucs, w e tend to ig¬ 
nore them tis il they were written m 
water, st>methmg m\ llucal and un¬ 
substantial Mon and women who 


have adorned the pages of history, 
had been subjected to clinical dissec¬ 
tion of their characters at the hands 
of historians as well as critics. More 
often than not the black spots in 
their public as well as private lives 
were bR)ught under close scrutiny 
and recorded in capital letters so 
that they could be squarelv blamed 
, and held responsible for the 
I downw^ard slide of political and cul- 
; tural life of their times. Thus 
1 posterity could know how such 
! men of destiny were responsible for 
i the 'so-called ills' of their age. From 
' critics to cynics, scrutiny to sinister 
snides, we become self-appointed 
: custodians of what others weak¬ 
nesses arc but deliberately fail to ap-, 
' predate and write in golden words 
I their virtues and noble deeds. 

I It is possible to endure a dis- 
I eased body but not a diseased mind. 

—Mahatma Gandhi 

'A healthy mind in a healthy 
body' is the gift of God that we 
1 cherish and pray for throughout our 
i lives. Physical ailment, though dis- 
' turbing and distorting, is personal 
i but endurable whereas a sick mind 
like stink fouls the self as well as the 
I other selves. A diseased portion of a 
i human body can be removed 
‘ through a surgical operation and 
i thus health restored to the sufferer 
I but a diseased mind obeys no such 
j clinical operation nor any ■ 
j psychopathic treatment. It fails to 
I see its sickness as the root cause of 
i many emotional and intellectual up- 
; sets because of its obsessive ar- 
I rogance, and self-righteousness, 
i History stands witness to many a 
j diseased-minded rulers who were 
! responsible for large-scale blood- 
I shed and sufferings. A diseased 
body is a punishment meted out to 
a human being for some past or 
! present sin but a sick mind is a 
curse that corrodes the sufferer's 
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personality and corrupts the atmos¬ 
phere around him. Men in their 
sanity wish for the good of all but 
those victims of insanity become the 
cause of all-round dirt and dust, 
damage and destruction. Be it a 
family, society or nation at large, 
there is a willing readiness to treat a 
bodily-sick person/persons and 
retrieve him/them from a 'no¬ 
return situation' but a similar for¬ 
bearance for the mentally sick is 
rarely forthcoming because the lat¬ 
ter is thought to be a 'gone case' 
beyond redemption and reclamation 

When war begins the devil 
makes hall bigger. 

—lohn Rai/ 

When war breaks out, it is the 
devil who dictates and his docile 
disciple, the war-monger executes. 
Both indulge in the devilish dance 
of aimless death and destruction. 

The sinners, marauders, looters, vil¬ 
lains et ai are let loose to unleash 
their diabolic forces and cause maxi¬ 
mum misery and devastation. In a 
war the rule 'mine is mine and thine 
is also mine' prevails and pushes 
the helpless and hopless victims to 
the brink of annihilation. It is the 
devil who rules the roost and leads 
by nose the so-called planners, 
strategists and decision-makers of 
war. 'The more the merrier' is his 
passion and pursuit. No body keeps 
a count of the dead and the maimed 
because all forces, civil as well as 
armed, are engaged in wiping out 
the enemy, who the devil pretty 
well knows is none other than Man, 
his own adversary. As the war 
progresses and becomes more 
bloody, the dead keep rushing 
towards hell because that is the 
place where the devil rules and 
reigns supreme and welcomes his 
earthly prey with open arms. In a 
war death is the only reality that 
stares in the face of the victorious as 
well'as the vanquished. 






PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


Emerge from Past Shadows 


Overcome Guilt Feelings 

NE of the major handicaps in the 
development of personality is 
the habit of nursing guilt feelings. 
Guilt implies that you use up your 
present moments being immobilized 
as a result of past behaviour. This be¬ 
comes obvious if you try to think of 
yourself as being guilty about some 
thing that has taken place. Guilt is a 
response that is primarily connected 
with the past. Hence it is useless be¬ 
cause past can neither be undone nor 
brooding about it can erase it. On the 
contrary, it serves only purpose: it 
keeps you emotionally and.mentally 
immobilized the present. Jones Bur¬ 
dette has said: "It is not the ex¬ 
perience of today that drives men 
mad. It is the remorse for something 
that happened yesterday and the 
dread of what tomorrow may dis¬ 
close." 

There are countless people in the 
world who are wasting away their 
precious talents simply because they 
are not able to emerge from the 
shadows of the guilty past. Perhaps 
you are one of them. Sit quietly ex¬ 
amine your feelings and find out if 
you have guilt zones in your per¬ 
sonality. Once you realize this, you 
will be on your way to eliminate 
them. Allthat you have to do is to 
spring-clean your mind. You have to 
wash away the nasty bugs of guilt 
which creep hidden in the recesses of 
your inner being. 

It is unfortunate but true that 
many of us willingly subject oursel¬ 
ves to the tyranny of guilt feelings 
without bothering to analyse our real 
selves. As a consequence, we convert 
ourselves into never-stopping guilt 
machines. We manufacture guilt feel¬ 
ings, fall in love with them and then 
produce more lest the supply should 
run short. 

It happens like this. You are 
reminded of some happening in the 


past which puts you to shame. Or | 
someone with a malicious mind I 
reminds you of some unhappy event. I 
You at once begin to feel bad. You i 
think you are a bad person because j 
you have done a bad act. Your guilt j 
machine has swung into action. The i 
result? Your past has clouded over j 
your present. You are beginning to I 
waste your emotional energy over ' 
something which is dead and should 
remain buried. It should not be al¬ 
lowed to spc:)il your present. 

The brooding kind, the neurotic 
type are the onces who arc more or 
less immersed in the pool of their 
morbid feelings. They are guilt on 
two legs. Walking, talking, sleeping 
and acting you will find them 
engrossed in only one thing: GUILT. 
Such people are the dark clouds of 
mankind. You will never see them 
radiating happiness or success. 

Though guilt becomes a self- 
generating feeling, it begins in two 
ways. First, it could be largely a spil¬ 
lover from the early formative years 
of one's life. Such conditions normal¬ 
ly stem from too rigid moral, social, 
ethical standards imposed on the 
child. As he grows, he unwittingly or 
wittingly breaks some of these rigid i 
impositions He is scolded, ; 
reprimanded and even physically 
punished for his unbecoming con¬ 
duct. This leaves a scar on his per¬ 
sonality. He carries a hidden zone of 
guilt in him This surfaces from time 
to time, making him feel miserable 
and inadequate. In the second case, 
guilt IS imposed by the individual 
himself at an adult stage mostly for 
an action which society or he himself 
disapproves according to the dictates 
of his conscience. 

It is clear that most of your guilt 
is either a kind of reaction to leftover 
imposed standards in which you arc 
still trying to please an absent moral, 
social or ethical guardian. Or it is the 
outcome of an attempt to live up to or 


come up to certain self- imposed 
standards. In some cases, it could be 
a result of mere lip service to certain 
norms. Whatever the kind, one thing 
is sure. Guilt is useless, fruitless con¬ 
duct. You can spend all your life nurs¬ 
ing your guilt feelings but nothing 
will ever come out ol it except more 
depre.ssion. Nothing will happen to 
lessen the impact of your past be¬ 
haviour. Your guilt is a futile attempt 
I to change the past, to chase the dead. 

I Sometimes you have simply to 
I steer clear of silly notions floating in 
I our society to be safe from the afflic¬ 
tion of guilt. Ours IS essentially a sex 
suppressed, puritanical society of 
which the greatest hall-mark is 
double standards and hvpocrisy. 
j Anything which is supposed to be 
I full of levitv or fun, is at once suspect. 
If you indulp,e in it, you are dubbed 
as immoral in other words, you are 
supposed to feel guilty about it. Do 
not guilt hiUint you unnecessarily. 
I lave a cUmt picture of the actions 
that result in guilt Determine their 
value and straighten vinir spiritual, 
emotional, mental record It is like 
'■.ettling vour own accounts Much 
guilt will vanish 

Fear of Making Mistakes 

O not be atraul of making mis¬ 
takes The person who is so care¬ 
ful that he ne\i*r makes a mistake is 
I unlikely to achieve anything of real 
value. I hc' man who never makes 
mistakes Rises .1 great many chances 
! to learn something. You can't get 
through this world without making 
mistakes. I’he tellow who makes no 
mistakes di'es nothing and that is an 
egregious mistake 01 tolly 

No Man is Infallible 

1 1’ IS only luim.in to make mistakes. 
All ol U'- are li.ible to make mis- 
j takes now ae.d then hvtMi 1 lomei 
I sometim(‘s lU'els ! lomer Wtis the 
i greatest of Gret'k poets I lorace, the 
I Roman Poet, vvrote of him, "I, loo, am 
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indignant when the worthy Homer 
nods, but in a long work it is allow¬ 
able to snatch a little sleep. 

Take Mistakes for Granted 

N O creative purposeful man can 
avoid mistakes. No man always 
does the right thing at once. Take mis¬ 
takes for granted, like measles and 
bad weather. It is better to look for¬ 
ward and to make new mistakes than 
to look back and do nothing. You 
must keep on. When Edison, the 
great inventor failed in an experi¬ 
ment, he would say cheerfully, ''Well, 
now we know another thing that 
can't be done." One of the worst mis¬ 
take that a man can make is to lose his 
initiative. An all-alive man, making 
mistakes will achieve more than a 
robot. It is the unbeatable man who 
climbs to the topmost rung of 
fortune's ladder in every profession 
and calling. 

Don't Tepeat Your Mistakes 

ERTAINLY no one should make 
the same mistake twice. Lord 
Northcliffe, the great British jour¬ 
nalist, said: "Any man may make a 
mistake once; to make it a second 
time proves him a fool."Mistakes are 
caus^ by a lack of knowledge or lack 
of skill or because of some 
temperamental defect. Knowledge 
can be acquired. So can skill. And 
most temperamental defects can be 
overcome. According to Henery H. 
Buckley, "The causes of mistakes are: 
first 'I didn't know'; second, 'I didn't 
think' ; third, 'I did not care'." By 
removing these causes, the repetition 
of a mistake can be prevented. 


"None of us is infallible, not even the 
youngest amongst us." More than 
300 years ago Oliver Cromwell wrote 
in a letter to the Church of Scotland: 
"I beseech you in the bowels of 
Christ, think it possible you may be 
mistaken." 

History is replete with mistakes 
because statesmen and kings are not 
infallible, and much of the world 
misery is caused because they will do 
anything but lose face by admitting 
they are wrong. Actually as Claude 
G. Bowers observes, "History is the 
torch that is meant to illuminate the 
past to guard us against the repeti¬ 
tion of our mistakes of other days." 

In fact, a frank admission of mis¬ 
take IS a sign of moral courage and 
enhances one in the estimation of 
one's fellow beings. To a speaker who 
compared him to Robespierre, Char¬ 
les de Gaulle replied, "I always 
thought I was Jeanne d" Arc and 
Bonaparte. How little one knows 
about oneself." President Theodore 
Rcxjsevelt once said that one out of 
every four decisions he made was 
probably wrong. Einstein even went 
further: 'I am wrong', he said, "about 
99% of the time." 

During the American Civil War, 
Lincoln, to please a politician, signed 
an order transferring certain regi¬ 
ments, but Stanton, Secretary of State, 
refused to implement it saying, "Lin¬ 
coln is a damn fool for ever signing 
it." The remark was leaked to Lin¬ 
coln, who agreed. "If Stanton said I 
am a damm fool then I must be for he 
is nearly always right. I'll step over 
and see him". 



Admit Your Mistakes 

D ON'T be ashamed of admitting 
your mistakes. Every one, no 
matter how brilliant, intelligent or 
gifted, makes mistakes either of fact 
or of judgement. What matters is that 
these should be admitted or rectified 
before much harm is done. There are 
lots of pigheaded people who will 
never admit to being fallible even 
after their mistakes have been clearly 
|X)inted out to them. In this way they 
cause themselves and others much 
suffering. 

W.H. Thompson remarked to a 
junior fellow, when Master of Trinity, 


Forget Your Mistakes 

ANY people play safe. They 
avoid the risks that lead to suc¬ 
cess because they cannot forget their 
mistakes. As Dr W.W. Dyer has it, 
"the most obvious thing about which 
you can do nothing is your past be¬ 
haviour. Everything that you ever 
did is simply over, and while you can 
always learn from it, and some times 
change the effects that are continuing 
into the present, you cannot undo 
what you have done. Therefore, any 
time you find yourself quarrelling 
about how you should or should not 
have done something, instead of dis¬ 


cussing how can you grow from your 
past errors or what can be done now 
you are a victim in a no-escape pit- 
fall". He adds, "To chew the old cud 
endlessly, to be reminded of how you 
did this or that, and how you should 
have done it, or to agonize over how 
you might have it done, are all victim 
responses you can challenge." As you 
can challenge."As you can only live 
in the present it is absurd and self- 
negating to let yourself be hurt about 
your past mistakes. Your past mis¬ 
takes are a handful of dust. For, even 
God cannot change the past. 

Learning from Mistakes 

HE admission of mistakes as well 
as forgetting about past mistakes 
is salutary, provided we learn from 
them, ana they are not repeated again 
and again, for one of the surest ways 
to learn is by trial and error. "Ex¬ 
perience is the mother of wisdom", is 
a true saying, meaning we learn by 
our mistakes. 

The only complete mistake is the 
mistake from which we leam noth¬ 
ing. Such people were the Bourbons 
of whom Talleyrand said, "They have 
learned nothing and forgotten noth- 
ing. 

Don't let mistakes put you off 
trying the same thing again. Do it 
better the next time and avoid the 
mistakes you made before. Don't be 
like the cat that sat on a hot stove. She 
will never sit on a hot stove again or 
for that matter on a cold stove. 

One of the lessons that mistakes 
teach us is humility. The cocksure 
who know it all are brought down to 
earth. The wise old Ben said, "After 
crosses and losses, men grow 
humbler and wiser." Viscount Mel¬ 
bourne said of Macaulay, "I wish 1 
was as cocksure of anything as Tom 
Macaulay is of everything." 

Every mistake teaches us to learn 
as much as possible before we take 
action. 

Stressing the educative value of 
mistakes a psychologist observes, 
"Mistakes should be regarded not as 
failures but as steps in our education 
through life. Regard them as such 
and then each will be a step behind 
you as you ascend the ladder of wis¬ 
dom," 
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TESTOFREASOt 


_ NUMBER SERIES _ 

Fincji out the missing numbers in the following 
series: 

1. 384; 391; 405; 426; 454;?. 

2. 4; 9; 19; 39;?; 159. 

3. 17; 17; 34; 102;?; 2040. 

4. 4; 5; 9;?; 23; 37; 6Q. 

5.. 136; 137; 138; 140; 144; 147; ?. 

6. 37; 78; 41; 68; 27;?; 49. 

7. 11; 19; 13;’; 15; 57; 17; 76. 

8. 14; 32; 16; ?; 18; 16; 20; 8. 

Numbers in questions 9 to 12 have been arranged 
according to the same definite pattern. Your task is to 
study the pattern and find out the missing numbers: 

9. 4 56 49 

15 11 33 

? 20 16 

10 . 6 2 1 

13 7 35 

1 ? 36 

11. 3 72 64 

■ 14 ? 55 

8 12 9 

12 . 2 ? 100 

8 6 % 

10 6 4 

On the basis of the examples given in questions find 
out the right numbers for backets. 

13. 84(484)62 
47(...) 26 

14. 25(464)33 
18(...) 21 

In following questions, numbea in the fiat set have 
certain relationship. Your task is to tick marie the choice 
that has similar relationship with the number given in 
the second set 

15. 11 ; 123 as 16:? 

(a) 178 ib) 258 

(c) 236 (d) 196 

16. 25:101 as34:? 

(fl) 137 ib) 201 

(c) 149 (d) 153 

17. 45:54as55:? 

(a) 55 (W 65 

(c) 66 (d) 75 

18. 16:240asl3:? 

(a) 196 ib) 130 

(c) 156 (d) 182 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 



20. Find out the missing number in the figure given 
below: 



_ LETTER SERIES _ 

Find the odd-man out: 

21. (tf) LHJ (W FBD (c) WSU (d) TOR (<•) KNT 

22. (a) FCE (6) URT (c) MPN (d) YVX 

(e) NKM 

23. (a) PNOM (h) WUVT (c) jlllG(d) FDEC 
(c) KHIG 

24. (a) EBF (b) WSX (c) JGK (d) QNR 
(c) PMQ 

25. (a) YB (b) NM (c) TG (d) RJ (e) VE 

Find out the missing letters and their corresponding 
numbea in the follov/ing: 

26. R’" D* 

N'* B^ I’ 

H* E'^ ? 

27. T” E’’ G^ 

A* F* 

? 

28. 



Answer questions 29 to 32 on the basis of series of 
letters given below: 

KRDFDRKFRDRkPsIKRDFNRD 

KNKKDF 

29. Which letter has the highest frequency? 

(a) D (b) F (c) R id) K (e) N 

30. Which letter has the least? 

(a) D (b) F (c) R (rf) K (e) N 

31. How many Ds are preceded by R but not foliowcxl 
by F? 

(fl) 1 (W 2 (c) 3 (d) 4 (e) 5 

32. Which letter is exactly between 19th letter frorp 
right and 14th letter from left? 

ifl) D (b) F (c) R (d) K (e) N 
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CODING-DECODING 

Words on the left are written in their coded forms on . 
right, each letter representing one letter. You have to | 
find out the right code for letter of the word enclosed in i 
box. 

33. P A N j T H F R | 

(a) z (W b (r) ^ (d) m (e) v (0 u (g) k ; 

34. CI H A R 1 O T : 

(n) u (b) g (c) k (d) s (c) q (0 w (g) v ! 

35. F X P L A IlNj ; 

in) j (b) q (c) g (li) b U’) z (0 m (g) y 

36. DEC rUj ARE i 

(a) m ib) g 1c) V (d) j (c) n (0 s (g) f ' 

37. T R A I N E: D 

(ci) q (b) V (c) f (d) z (c) g (0 k (g) m 


ly what % of the total runs scored by A, B, C, D and E? 

(a) 17.4% ih) 18.2% (c) 19% (rf) 16.8% 

(c) 18.5% 

LOGICAL DIAGRAMS 

In the following questions, sets of items have been 
represented by sets of circles on the basis of relationship 
among the items irrespective of their size. Your task is to 
match the right set of items with right set of circles. 

45. chess ■ ludo : games 


46. women housewives : employed 




STATISTICAL DATA 

In a certain country, five test matches of cricket were 
played. One of the teams scored 5643 runs in all. Given 
below is the record of runs made by five players A, B, C, 
D and E in the five Test matches. 

Answer questions 38 to 44 on the basis of data given 
here. 


MAR Hl-S 
I’I AVhKS 


47 flowers gardens : drawing rooms 


I 

Kl NS 

II 

RUNS 


111 

RUNS 

IV 1 

KliNS 

V 

RUN' 


109 


208 

27 

149 

7H 



39 

1 92 

r 

33 

IIS 

87 


31 

1 49 

91 

20^ 

94 


70 

115 

62 

96 

89 

108 

97 ' 

63 


38. Which player scored the maxipaum number of 
runs? 

in) A (h) B (c) C id) D ic) E 

39. In whiqh n\atch did the above players score the 
least number o^funs? 

(a) 1 (W> y ic) 111 id) IV ie) V 

40. The total number of runs in the five matches is 
5643. Approximately what percent has been the contribu¬ 
tion of the above players? 

ill) 39% (6) 42% ic) 43.4% id) 37.2% ic) 4}% 

41. Contribution of C is approximately what percent 
in the total runs of Test matches? 

in) 9% ib) 8.5% ic) 6.2% id) 6.5% (c) 7% 

42. What is the difference in scores made by E and B? 

ill) 168 ib) 178 ic) 188 id) 182 ic) 172 

43. What is the ratio in the runs made by these five 
players in matches IV and V^ 

ill) 7:8 ib) 8:9 ic) 9:10 id) 10:11 (c) 11:12 

44. Runs scored in the II Test Match are approximate- 


' 0^0 


48 Japan : Korea . Tokyo 


49. island : Andaman : sea 


50. nails : hammer ■ carpenter 



ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 

1. 489. Go on adding 7, 14,21 .. to numbers. 

2. 79. Eiich next number is double -l-l of the preceding 

number. 

3. 408. Multiply first number by 1, .second by 2, third by 3 

4. 14. Add two^receding numlxirs to gel the next one. 

5. 156. Add I; D; 2; 2 3“ to numbers. 

6. 76. Each second number is the total of its preceding and 

next number. 

7. 38. Tliere are two series, II; 13; 15...and 19; 38; 57; 76 

8. 24. Tliere are two series. 14; 16; 18 ... and 32; 24; 16 ... 
(9) to (12) Example (9): 7.4* = 16; 7^ = 49; 4+7 = 11; 

4+11 = 15; 16+4 = 20; 49+7 = 56; 49—16 = 33 
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9. 7 

10. 42 

11. 11 

12. no 

13. 441. The arrangement is (47- 26r 

14. 117. The arrangement is 2 T - 18" 

15 (W Square the number and add 2 

16. (n) The next number is (xx4) + 1 

17. (c) The ratio among numbers is 5 : 6 

18. (f) Multiply the number with its preceding number 

19. ((f) The relationship is x^ : x^ 

20. 37. Add squares of numbers near it, 1 (’. 6^ + 1" 

21. (b) 

22. (c) 

23. (c) 

24. (b) 

25^ (dj, 

26. L “ . The total row-wi.se and column-wise should be 25. 

27. D'^. Here the total, row-wise and column-wise is 31. 

28. M/4. Letters go zig-zagging dropping one extra and ihcir 

corresponding numbers go the same way from op¬ 
posite end. 

29. (c) 

30. (<?) 


31 (b) 

32. (c) 

.13 /o .i7 f lo on malchinc codes with letters in words. 

33. (g) 

34 (</) 

35. (c) 

36 Of) 

.37. (c) 

3S. Of) 

.34 Of) 

40. Oi) 

41 (c) 

42. (c) 

4,3. ((/) 

44 Oi) 

45 D. Both chess and ludo are games. 

46. F. Some women are housewives and some 

housewives as well as non-housewives are 
employed. 

47. B. Parts of gardens and dr. rcxinis have some flowers. 

48. E. Tokyo is in Japan and Korea is a different country. 

49. A. Islands are in sea and Andaman is an island. 

50. C. All are different items. 
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TEST OF REASONING-^! 


ODD-MAN 


Find the odd-man out: 


I 

(/I) 

purse* 

(b) suitcase 


(i) 

b.ink 

(d) pocket 


((') 

(ill 


2 

Ui) 

do/v 

(10 slumber 


(c) 

s]K)rv 

(d) dream 


ic) 

vavvn 


3 

in) 

poster 

(fO pamphlet 


ic) 

slogan 

(d) banner 


ic) 

loud-speaker 


■1 

in) 

col 

(b) sheet 


(i) 

quilt 

((/) pillow 


(r) 

blanket 


5 

(ij) 

orangt? 

(!*) banana 


(c) 

lemon 

(d) malta 


((-) 

pineapple 


6 

0() 

Spika 

(h) Sun 


U) 

Moon 

(d) Polaris 


(<■) 

Alpha Centauris 


7 

(d) 

hit 

(10 bridge 


(c) 

staircase 

(d) escalator 


(<•) 

ladder 


8. 

(d) 

stone 

(h) roof 


(C) 

tiles 

(d) brick 


(i’) 

cement 



ANALOGIES 


Words in the following questions have certain 
relationship. Your {ask is to tick-mark (/) the choice from 
(//)/ ib), ic) and (// )with similar relationship: 
platform : train 
(ti) aeroplane: aerodrome 
(/O traveller: footpath 
tr) quay : ship 
(i/) hotel . tourist 

10 mountain : valley 

ill) day : night (b) river : ocean 

ic) glacier : snow (J) tree : root 

11 cylinder : gas 

in) earth : gravity (b) umbrella : rain 

(c) pen : ink (d) head : brain 

12. tea : coffee 

(a) car; vehicle (b) paper: book - 

(c) bangle: ring (d) line: geometry 

13. toothpaste: brush 

(r?) peiKil: lead (b) road : walk 

(c) colour: canvas id) thread: needle 


14. lawyer: court 

(a) student: examination 

(b) book: library 

(c) bride: marriage 

(d) actor: stage 

15. ranger: forest 

(a) professor: college (b) leader: election 
j (c) nousewife : home id) passenger : train 

16. pink . colour 

(a) knife: steel (b) shark : fish 

(c) rose: bush (d) chair: table 

Each of the following questions has three items fol¬ 
lowed by four choices. Your task is to tick-mark the most 
appropriate choice. 

17. Mercury: Mars : Venus 

(a) These planets travel faster than the earth. 

(b) They are nearest to the earth. 

(c) Our spacecraft have not been able to 
photograph these planets. 

(d) These planets are between the earth and the 
sun. 

18. cherries : berries: apricot 

(a) They grow on creepers. 

(b) They need hot climate. 

(c) They are very expensive fruit. 

(d) They have a nard stone inside. 

19. tortoise: crocodile: rhinocerous 

(a) They can only survive in water. 

(b) They are non-vegetarians. 

(r) They have very hard skin. 

(d) They can live on land as well as in water. 

20. mounts: lines: crosses 

(a) The terms are connected with contours. 

(b) They are geometrical terms. 

(c) The terms are connected with palmistry. 

(d) They are codes used by army. 

_ LEXICAL ITEM S_ 

Find out three-letter sets which if added before/after 
all the following would form words. 


lout 
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Find out three-letter sets for brackets which, if added i 
to letters on the left and letters on the right would form I 
words. 

23. RO(-)TOM 

24. LIS(-)ANT 

Which four-letter words can be used after and before 
the following? 

25. OLD(-K.UARD 

26. TAKF(-)TAKE 


LOGICAL DEDUCTIONS 


Study the figure given below and answer the ques- ! 
tions that follow; 



27. Count the number of triangles in the above figure. 

28. How many parallelograms are there in the figure? 

Seven villages. A, B, C, D, E, F and G are situated in 
the following way: 

B is two km west to E and one km south of G. 


A, B, C, D and E were present. A was wearing red shirt 
and black trousers, B had put on blue shirt and white 
trousers, C was wearing pink shirt and brown trousers, 
D, orange shirt and green trousers and E had put on 
cream shirt and yellow trousers. Each of them denied the 
charge and when they were interrogated about clothes, 
each told one truth and one lie while the criminal told 
both lies. Find out the criminal on the basis ot the state¬ 
ments given by the suspects: 

A. The criminal was wearing pink shirt and white 
trousers. 

B. He was wearing red shirt and green trousers 

C. He was wearing blue shirt and black trousers 

D. He was wearing red shirt and white trousers. 

E. He was v^earing blue shirt and green trousers, 

33. Who committed thecrime^ 

(a) A ih) B (c) C' Ui) I) (c) E 

Eight children. A, B, C, D, E, F, G and H are sitting in 
two rows of four each in the following way: 

E IS in front of D and B is at the back of C 

H is sitting between Ci and B 

A is in front of G. 

H is to the left of G 

34. Who is m front ot M? 

id) B ih) D (c) E Ui) F 


A is two km east to C and one km south to D. 

G is one km west to A. 

F lies three km in south of D. 

29. Which three villages are in a straight line and are | 

situated at regular distance? ! 

(a) CAE ib) OAF (c) CGA W) BAF i 

30. Which two villages are farthest from each other? 

(n) C&E (W G&F 

(c) C&F (d) B&D 

In a certain room there are some chairs with four legs ; 
each, some tripods with three legs each and some persons i 
with two legs each. The total number of legs is 164. Each I 
tripod has three chairs around it and only two chairs are ; 
unoccupied. 

31. How many persons are there in the room? 

32. Give the number of tripods. ; 

A crime was committed in a room where five persons 


35 Which two children arc on extreme right^ 

(n) DandE ib) G and F 

(c) AandCj id) DandA 

Five friends, Anita, Bharti, Chitra, Deepa and Eliza 
play badminton, cricket, hockey, tennis and basket-ball 
but not in the same order. Match the right parts on the 
basis of facts stated I clow: 

F'irst letters of the namt‘s of the players and the game 
they play do not match 

Bharti and Deepa do not play tennis or cricket. Chitra 
docs not play tennis or basket-ball. Anita is not inter- 
esteci in cricket 


36. Anita 

37. Bharti 

38 Chitra 

39 Dev pa 
40. Eliza 


A. badminton 
B cricket 
C. hockey 
D tennis 
E basket-ball 


NON-VERBAL SERIES 


Given below are two sets of figures, the Problem Figures and the Answer Figures marked A, B, C, D and E. You 
have to say which of the Answer Figures would fit in place of question mark in the Problem Figures. 

. .. PROBLEM FIGURES ANSWER FIGURES 

A B C D E 


^ _ 


_ ^ 

& _ 

^ - 

? 





? 


_ & 

\7 

_&L_ 



± _ 

Q 


<9 


0 
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_ 2 

O 

o-> 

_ 

2_ 

p 

9 

m 

€ 

o 

O-cJ 

o 

n 1 o 

1 _ 

C?) 

4* 

/ 


Jo) 


? 

A 

e 

e 

A 

A 

A Q 

? 

O 

g ° f 

? 



S' 

s 

f 




X 

i 

o - 

□ 


-o 

-n 


f 


ANSVVKRS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. (h) All ihc others tire neeesscirilv miMnt to keep 

money. 

2. (e) All the iHhers are stages of sleep while a yawn may 

be )iist to bomdom 

3. (e) All the others are essentially connected with ad¬ 

vertisement. 

4. (n) All the others are parts of bed-spread 

5. (h) All the others are jLiicy fruits. 

6. (() Moon is a satellite while all the others are stars. 

7. (/)) All the others are meant for carrying people up 

and down 

8. (h) All the other terms are connected-with building 

material. 

9. (c) The relationship is of tlie vehicle and the place 

designed for its stoppage. 

10. 00 The words are opposites. 

11. (c) The relationship is that of container and the matter 

contained. 

12. (c) Btith belong to the same category. 

13. 00 One is a medium tor using the other. 

14. 00 The relationship is that of the person and the place 

of his performance. 

15. (c) One looks after the other. 

16. (W The relationship is that of the item and the 

category to whicn it belongs 

17. (b) 18. oy; 19. 0) 20. O') 

21. CON 22. AIN 23. BOT 24. TEN 
25 HOME 26 OVER 27. 16 

28. 20 29. (c) 30. OO 31. 22 

32. 8 33. (h) 34. (d) 35. 0) 

36. D 37. C 38. A 39. E 


(o 

V 

A 

OC 


2_ 

© 

A 

o--c> 

X 

_© 

p 

<--o 

£_ 




X 


0 

A 

e 

V 

9 

A A 

0 

9 

9 

A 

9 

N V 

0 

B ° 

0 

^ i 

o 

rS 

s 


S' 


X 

X 

X' 

X 

X 

<- 

=3 

□ 

-—o 


-—o 



40 B 

41 C riu' upper Hag changes direction, shifts towards 

right in three steps and the lower one changes 
direction after twi'* movements and shifts the same 
wav 

42. B. Inner and outer figures move around in opposite 

direction; the inner hops in and out alternately. 

43. C. The knob shifts towaros right changing shape al¬ 

ternately and the T goes round anti-clockwise; the 
dot gets dark in every second movement. 

44. E One twig is added left and right and the remaining 

three figures inter-change places anti<lockwise. 

45 C. The figure has a regular clockwise rotation with 

one mark added ri^t and left alternately. 

46 B The right angle triangle changes direction along 

three anti-clockwise points, the other triangle 
moves the same way nut after three movements 
resumes its first position; the circle shifts up and 
down and keeps on tilting. 

47. D. Circle slowly shifts towards opposite 

corner, figure with two springs goes round 
clockwise turning with each move and the 
other one shifts from right to left and vice- 
versa changing direction. 

48. D. Figures at top and rcx>f change alternately, window 

shifts left and right and thelower portion changes 
in three steps. 

49. A. There is one off-shcK)l left and right with a dark and 

light bulb alternately, the figure and the bottom 
also changes alternately. 

50. E. Circle and triangle have a clcKkwise movement in 

which the triangle changes direction and the other 
two go round anti-clockwise. 
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TEST OF REASONING—III 


SYLLOGISM 


TYPE 1 

In questions hetoxv, n 'Situation lin^ been cxj^hnneLi in 
a fciu sentences folloxoeii bi/ n eoiutusion you lin'oe to siuf 
whether the conclusion: 

(a) necessarily follows from the statements. 

(h) is only a long drawn one. 

(c) definitely does not follow from the statements. 

- (li) is doubtful as the data provided is inadequate. 
Note: Your unsxoer*^ shonhi only be in llie li<^ht of the 
stotenients ^iven 
Statements. 

1. 1. Many buildings collapse when there is an 

earthquake. 

2. Some people lose iheir lives too 
Conclusion Only those people get killed who remains 
indoors during earthquakes. 

(/?) J (b) -J ic) J Ul) J 
Statements: 

2. 1. 'X' won the best supporting actress award last 

year. 

2. This year she has leading roles in many films 

3. 'Y' has won the best supporting actress award 

this year. 

Conclusion: She will be offered leading roles next year. 

(a) □ ih) LI ic) J (li) J 

Statements: * 

3. 1. Mr 'X' is fighting election on the ticket of a very 

prominent party. 

2. Her son is a candidate from the leading rival 
party. 

Conclusion: Father and son have no consideration for 
each other's sentiments. 

(fl) □ (h) □ (f) J (li) □ 

Statemejtts: 

4. 1. Anonymous letters by poison pen usually throw 

even reasonably balanced persons off the 
balance. 

2. Mrs X has lately been getting some anonymous 
letters. 

Conclusion: These letters have made Mrs X extremely 
nervous. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ W) □ 

Statements: 

5. 1. Iraq is returning all the Kuwaiti gold and 

museum pieces that it took away. 

2. Iraq was defeated in the war against Kuwait. 
Conclusion: Loser has to agree to the terms and condi¬ 
tions of the winner. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ W) □ 


Statements: 

h 1. Russian books aie cheaper in comparison to 
books from other countries. 

2 rhe paper, printing and get-up is equally good 
Conclii'^ion. I he Russians do not want any profit from 
printed material 
(a) J (jO j ic) J (it) J 

Statements- 

7 1. In every matrimonial advertisement, youngmen 
want beautiful, slim and fair girl 
2 All the girls want smart and well-posted 
yoimgman. 

Coiuliision Chris wnth ordinary looks cind youngmen 
with meagre income do not get any match. 
(a) J (b) J (c) J (lD j 

Statements- 

8. 1. rhe Trans Siberian Railway is celebrating its 
lODth anniversary this year. 

2. The train is still pulled by steam-engines. 
Concliii^ion: There has been no addition to the comforts of 
the travellers of this train during this period 
of hundred years. 

0?) J (b) J ' (c) □ id) J 

Statements: 

I 9. 1. Most of the writers are not financiailx well-off 
I during their hfe time. 

. 2. After tneir deaths, many posthumous awards 

I are announced. 

j Conclusion. Worth of a person is only realized when he is 
1 no more with us. 

j (a) U (b) U (c) U (ii) J 

I Statements: 

I 10. 1. People in villages lead simple life 
I 2. Some people in cities lead simple life ttx). 

' Conclusion: Such city people originally belong to vil- 

i 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) lJ (li) U 

I TYPE II 

j In makim^ lieci'^ions about important questions, it is 
' desirable to be able to distinguish between 'strong' arguments 
I and ‘weak’ ari^innenls A ‘weak’ arc^ument may not be directly 
I related to the question, may be of minor importance or may be 
i related to some trivial aspect of the question. In questions i^iven 
j below, a question is followed by argument I and II. You have to 
I decide which ar^^ument is strong and which argument is weak 
I and then tick mark your answers from (a), (b), (c), (d) and (e) as 
j folUnos- 

j (a) Only 1 is strong. 

(b) Only ll is strong, 

(c) Both I and II are strong. 

(d) Either I or 11 is strong. 
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(c) Noither I nor II is strong. 

11. Hid Kajiv Ci.indhi's assassination rosiilt in secur¬ 
ing more seats for Congress I? 

I Yes, the wave ot sympathy dominated the ; 
voters ! 

II. No, the voters already had their faith in certain | 
parties and also realized that Congress 1 was i 
rather confiisi'd in chi)sing a leader ! 

0/) J ih) J (c) J (ii) J ic) □ 

12 Ho y(>ong persons prefer government service in 
comparison to service in private .sectors^ 

I Yes, there is perfect security and stability in 
government service. 

il No, (>ffices of private sectors are more attrac¬ 
tive than go\'t. offices. 

{ii) J ih) J (c) J 0/) J (c) LI 

n Does smuggling gold into the country bring . 
down price ol gold? 

I. Yes, when so much gold comes into the 
country the price of gold ought to fall. 

II. No, smuggled gold is off the record hence 
unable to fluctuate prices 

in) □ (b) U ((’) LI id) J (c) J 

14. Did people in the past have any knowledge of 
space travelling? 

I. Yes, we constantly read about our pre- 
Ramayan warriors going to fight wars in 
space 

II. No, the technology is very renrent one and 
there is no actual trace of space travelling. 

in) J ib) :j ic) J W) lJ (c) □ 

15. Was mortgaging the gold of our country a wise 
step? 

I. Yes, the sooner our international debts are 

paid the belter. , 

II. No, gold IS a very expensive metal and i.i , 
constantly needed for making ornaments. 

in) LJ (b) J (c) J Ui) U ic) □ 

16. Should capital punishment be abolished? ; 

1 Yes, no one has any right to take anyone's life ! 
since it is not in our power to give life to ! 
anyone. | 

II. No, some hardened criminals arc a menace to i 
the society tuui nuist be removed from this 
world as punishment and as a lesson to 
others. 

in) J ib) ^ ic) U id) U ic) U 

17. Should one seek the advice of astrologers before j 

taking up any new project in hand? | 

I Yes, only astrologers can advise rightly j 

whether the person concerned would be sue- j 
cessful or not. | 

II No, one should have more faith and con- j 
fidence in oneself than in astrology and in¬ 
fluence of stars and planets. 

in) □ ib) □ ic) □ id) U ic) □ 

18. Should elections be postponed if an independent 
candidate dies or gets killed? 

I. Yes, the Constitution says so and eveiy can¬ 
didate who is contesting for a seat is of equal 
importance. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 

II. No, he does not represent any party to need 
substitution, hence, there is no sense in 
postponing the elections for him. 
in) LJ ib) □ ic) □ id) □ ic) □ 

19. Should all the cases iigainst militants who have 
surrendered be lifted? 

1. Yc^, as soon as they surrender, they become 
g(xxl, peace-loving and useful citizens. 

Tl. No, they will still continue to be ruthless. 

(n) J ib) J ic) LJ id) □ ic) U 
20 Will the environmentalists be able to keep and 
restore the ecological balance? 

I. Yes, they are very determined people and are 

fighting the problem at the international level. 

II. No, they will not be able to keep pace with 
those who are causing the damage for their 
selfish interc'sts. 

in) U ib) J ic) J id) U ic) □ 

TYPE III 

In queatwus ^ivcn bclou\ slntcnicnts 1 nnd 2 arc followed 
by co}iclu^nons I nnd II Tnkini;* the stntcnicnls to he true nl- 
tlion^^h tiny niny nppcnr nt vnnn}icc with commonly accepted 
facts, tick mark yoiir ntiswcrs ns under 

in) Only I follows from the statements. 

ib) Only II follows from the statements. 

(c) Both I and II follow. 

id) Either I or 11 follows. 

ic) Neither 1 nor 11 follows. 

Statements 

21. 1 Some magazines are newspapers. 

2 All newspapers are blue. 

Loncliisions: 

I. No magazine is blue. 

II. Some magazines are blue 

in) □ ib) □ ic) J id) □ ic) □ 

Statements: 

22 I. All metres are kilometres. 

2. Some kilometres are centimetres. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some metres are centimetres. 

II. No metre is centimetre. 

in) □ ib) J ic) □ id) □ ic) U 

Statements: 

23. 1. All offices are hostels. 

2. All hostels are schtK)ls. 

Conclusions: * 

I. All schcx)ls are hostels. 

II. All hostels are offices 

in) U ih) U ic) □ id) U ic) □ 

Statements- 

24. 1. Some lakes are mountains. 

2. Some mountains are glaciers. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some mountains are not lakes. 

II. Some glaciers are lakes. 

ia) □ ib) □ ic) □ id) □ ic) □ 

Statements: 

25. 1. Only those trees have blue trunks which do not 

have red leaves. 

2. Trees which do not have red leaves bear yellow 
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fruit. 

Conclusions: 

I. Yellow fruit grows on trees with blue trunks. 

II. Trees with red leaves bear no fruit. 

ia) □ ib) □ (c) □ W) □ ie) □ 

Statements: 

26. 1. All flowers that are not red are either blue or 

yellow. 

2. Rowers that are not blue grow on mountains. 
Conclusions: 

I. Red and yellow flowers grow on mountains. 1 

II. Only yellow flowers grow on mountains. I 

(a) □ (W □ (c) □ id) □ (f) □ ' 

Statements: 

27. 1. Dogs that are not vegetarians like either carrots 

or oranges. 

2. The dogs that eat oranjges are black and the ones 
that eat carrots are white. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some vegetarian dogs are white. 

II. Some non-vegetarian dogs are black. 

(a) □ (W □ (c) □ id) □ (c) □ 

TYPE IV 

In questions given beloio, a statement is followed by im- 
plications I and II. Imply I and II to statement and tick-mark 
your answers as under: 

(a) Only I is implicit. 

(h) Only II is implicit. 

(c) Both I and 11 are implicit. 

(d) Either I or II is implicit. 

(e) Neither I nor II is implicit 
Statement: 

28. Wives of chess-players get rather bored. 
Implications: 

I. The game of chess is played in silence. 

II. Chess demands long sessions and concentra¬ 
tion and the mind of chess-players remains 
occupied with problenris of the game all the 
time. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statement: 

29. Germany prop)^es to support family-planning 
programmes in developing countries. 

Implications: 

I. It wants to help in fighting the greatest inter¬ 
national problem of growing population. 

II. It does not want growing countries to have 
much man-power. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statement: 

30. All members of family gather around when a 
person is dying. 

Implications: 

I. The members, for their own experience, want 
to see how a person dies. 

II. They do not want to be left out of their share 
in property of the relative who is dying. 

(a) □ (b) □ (f) □ (d) □ (e) □ 


Statement: 

31. In auditoriums, spectators in higher classed do 
not blow whistles or shout with excitement as the 
audience in the lower classes do. 

Implications: 

I. Persons who can afford to spend more money 
to buy-tickets are immune to the leehng ol 
excitement. 

II. Audience in the higher classi*s is too sophisti¬ 
cated to display their feelings treelv 

(a) □ (h) J (c) J id) J J 

Statement: 

32. Teachers appointed in schools have to t.ike spe¬ 
cial training in teaching while lecturers in colleges need no 
training. 

Implications: 

1 I. Developing children have io he taught in a 

special way for their all round development. 

11. College teachers are less qualifitxi than school 
teachers. 

(a) 'J (h) U (c) J id) J ic) J 

Statement: 

33. Vehicle dnvers are expected to use dippers at 
night. 

Implications: 

I. Not using dippers shows mconsideration im 
the part of the driver. 

II. Dippers enable the drivers of <.)ther vehicles to ' 
sec better. 

(a) □ (h) U ic) J id) J ir) J 

TYPE V 

In a certain company, the promotions niul po'^tnigs of rep 
resentatives would depend upon the following ^landnrd^: 

(a) Those who have good conduct and have 
achieved more ihan lOO'J targets would be 
promoted. 

ib) Those who have achieved more than IIK)^ tar¬ 
gets and have taken less than 13 days'leave 
would get one increment extra. 

(c) Those who have gotxi conduct, have achie\ 
more than 1(X)% and have taken less than 13 
days' leave would be promoted and get one 
increment extra too. 

(d) Those who have good conduct, ha\'e taken less 
than 15 days' leave but have recordeil the sale 
of 60 to 90 per cent would be transferred to less 
important oranch in the same Stale 

(e) Those who have taken less than 13 days' leave, 
and their sale has been 60 to 907^ of tlie targi't 
would remain as they are 

(f) Those who have only achieved the largc*l bt'- 
tween 90 to 100% but do not possess a good 
conduct and have taken more than 13 days' 
leave would be transferred to some branch <»f- 
fice outside the State. 

Given below is the document prepared on the basis 
of the record submitted by six representatives A, B, C, D, 
E and F. On the basis of the statements given above, tick 
mark your answers according to (a), ib), ic), id), (c) and 
(f). 

34. A has got good conduct, has taken leave for 14 
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days and his sale rect)rds 887 of the target. 

(a) □ (b) lJ (l) LI W) □ ic) LI (f) □ ; 

35. B has only the word satisfactory for conduct, has ; 

taken 13 days' leave and the sale is 7^%. | 

in) □ ih) J (c) □ id) □ ic) U (0 □ I 

36. C too has only satisfactory conduct, his sale has ! 
been 957 and has taken 19 days' leave. 

in) □ ih) □ (lVJ id) LI (c) □ (f) □ ; 

37. D has goexi conduct, his s<ile has been 105% and | 

he has taken 12 days' leave. | 

in) LI ih) J ic) LI id) □ ie) □ (f) □ | 

38. E has taken 16 days'lea VC, has achieved 102% sale I 

and has a good conduct. | 

Ot) □ ih) ^ ic) LI id) □ ie) □ (0 □ 1 

39. Ps sale has been 1027 , he has taken 13 days'leave j 
and has a gcxxi conduct. 

(a) □ ih) J ic) J id) □ ie) □ (0 □ 

TYPE VI 

At the end of the passage given heloiv some conclusions 
have been drawn. On the basis of the study of the paragraph, 
mark your answers as under: 

A. Definitely true. 

B. Probably true. 

C. Can't say as the information is inadequate. 

D. Probably false. | 

E. Definitely false. 

The vast skills and repertoire of the Indian potter is to I 
be seen in the special techniques and characteristics typi¬ 
cal of potters of different regions. Srinagar has a special 
type of glazed pottery called Dal Gate pottery. Originally, 
glazes in deep green, blue, brown and ochre, were used on i 
tiles for flooring. Later as architectural styles changed, | 
tiles were no longer used so potters turned to producing j 
tableware vases. Rural pottery in Kashmir is bright and | 
attractive, with cheerful glazes in tomato red, green and 1 
bright blue, sometimes decorated with flowers. A delight- | 
ful and varied range of pottery and terracotta spreads I 
across Gujarat with its ricn folk and tribal traditions sur- j 
viving amidst flourishing commercial institutions. 1 

40. Rural pottery of Kashmir is superior to that of ! 

Gujarat. i 

AUBU CUDUEU | 

41. No one wants to use glazed tiles made by potters | 
these days. 

AUBQ CUDUEU I 

42. Dal Gate pottery does not have designs in | 

flowers. ' 

AU BLI CU DU EU 

43. Commercial institutions will kill the folk art. 

AU BU CU DU EU 

44. The major colours used in Dal Gate pottery and 
rural pottery in Kashmir are different. 

AU BU CU DU EU 

45. Other States do not have potters who are well 
skilled in the art. 

AU BU CU DU EU 

ANSWERS "and EXPLANATIONS 


1. ih) The conclusion is based on assumption, hence 

long drawn. 

2. ib) The conclusion is based on one example only, 
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hence long drawn. 

3. ic) Contesting for an election and personal senti¬ 

ments are entirely different. 

4. id) The word usually makes the conclusion doubtful. 

5. ia) The conclusion drawn is natural one. 

6. id) Sufficient information is lacking. 

7. (c) The conclusion drawn is irrelevant. 

8. ic) lust a steam-engine does not mean that nothing 

has changed. 

9. ia) The conclusion is in confirmation with state¬ 

ments. 

10. ic) The conclusion drawn does not follow from the 

statements. 

11. ic) 12. ia) 13. ib) 14. ic) 1$. (a) 

16. (c) 17. ib) 18. ic) i9. ie) 20. (d) 


The next questions are best answered by drawing diagrams 
of all the possible situatio77s: 




28. ih) 29. ia) 30. ie) 31. ib) 

32. in) 33. ic) 34. id) 35. ie) 

36. (f) 37. ic) 38. ia) 39. ib) 

40. E. Each has its own traditional beauty, hence no ques¬ 

tion of superior or inferior. 

41. D. The passage does say of people not using glazed 

tiles now, but the statement is generS nence 
probably wrong. 

42. C. Nothing has been said about the type of designs. 

43. D. The passage does say about their existence 

together. 

44. A. The shades have been described well. 

45. E. The words 'Indian potters' cover the whole 

country. 





OBJECTIVE-TYPE QUESTIONS 


Quantitative Aptitude 


The questions given below were set in the Railway 
Recruitment Board Examination for Clerks etc held in April, 
1991. 

We are grateful to Sarvshri Abhas Kumar, Ranjeet Kumar 
and Tarkeshwar Sinha of Giridhi (Bihar) for sending these 
questions to us. 


1. (3)S (2)^ + 2 X 25 = ? 


(a) 79.5 (b) 69.5 

(e) None of these 
2 . 2.08-(0.5r = ? 
(fl) 4.38 (b) 3.46 

(e) None of these 


(c) 97..5 (d) 96.5 


(c) 2.78 (d) 1.83 


3 yJ~L = 54 
^ 169 39 

(a) 108 (b) 324 (c) 2916 (d) 4800 

(e) None of these 

4. Which is the biggest of the following fractions? 


(c) 2916 W) 4800 


5. 3 +5 +6 =? 

2 5 4 


(a) 12 ib) 10 (f) 18 (d) 15 

(c) None of these 

^ , 1 1 1 . 

6. 1 + - ^ +-T + — IS equal to: 

4x3 4x3^ 4x3^ 

(a) 1.120 (b) 1.140 (c) 1.250 (d) 1.160 
(e) None of these 

7 ^7 

20 X 2 

(a) 20 (b) 10 (c) 12.4 (d) 5 

(e) None of these 

8. Vm + ? = 1569 + 74 
(a) 1643 (b) 1654 (c) 1522 W) 1622 

(e) None of these 
48-12x3 + 9 _, 

12-9-r3 

(a) ^ (b) 21 (c) 3 W) I 

ie) None of these 
10. ?% of 150 + 250 = 80 
(a) 30 (b) 10 (c) 20 (d) 40 

(e) None of these 


(d) 15 


is equal to: 


"Wl- 


<«> 3 (» VT 

fe) None, of these 

12. What is the value of the expression; 


■03x.03x.03+.02x.02x.0 2 

.03x.03-0.3x.02+.02x.02 
(fl) .05 (b) 1.05 (c) .06 

(e) None of these 

13. 26-15 - 02 - 3)] = ? 

(a) 8 (W 16 • (c) 72 

(c) None oflltiese 

14. L.C.M. of 12, 36,6 and 9 is: 

(a) 144 (b) 108 (c) 72 

(e) None of these 

15. Simplify: 


(.d) .09 


(d) 36 


(d) 36 


(a) 

1 (b) 5 

(c) 

10 

(d) 

25 

(e) 

None of these 





16. 

2 - 2 - 2 X 2 is equal to: 




(a) 

-1 (WO 

(c) 

-5 

(d) 

+4 

(e) 

None pfjtbese 

V^+V^_., 





17. 

^96" 





(a) 

2^/T' (b) 2 

(c) 

2 

\'6 

(d) 

6^6 

(e) 

None of these 




1R 

0.25 X 0.25 - 0.24 x 

0.24 

_ 7 



1 o. 

0.49 





(a) 

0.0006 (W C.49 

(c) 

0.01 

(d) 

0.1 


(e) None of these 
3 1 

19. — is what part of ^2 ^ 

(«) 12 (W ^ (c) ^ (rf) ^2 

(«?) None of these 

20 . , 

' 0.00121 

(a) (b) (t) (d) .j-j 

ie) None of these 

21. The sum of two numbers is twice their difference. 
If one of the numbers is 10, the other number is: 

(a) 40 (b) 10 (c) 20 (d) 30 

(rf None of these 

22. A trader professing to sell at cost price, uses a 900 
gram weight for a kilogram. His gain% is: 

(a) 30.9 (b) 10 (c) 9 (d) 11 

(e) 11 I 

23. A sum of money at compound interest amounts 
to thrice itself in three years. In how many years will it be 
9 times itself? 

(a) 6 (b) 9 (c) 12 (d) 5 

(e) None of these 

24. A reduction in the price of apples enables a per- 
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son ti) piirchtisc 3 tipples k>r Ke 1 insttMd for Rs 1 25. The 
reduction in llie origin.il price is 

(//) 20''; ih) 2^'. (<) 10^ id) I5v; 

((’) Noneolllu'se I 

23 I he nilio of the r.iles ot flow of vviiter in pipes ' 
v.iries inverselv .is the si|iitireof the nidius of the pipes. | 
VVhtit IS the r.ilio of r.ilcs ot flov\ in 2 j'lipc's of duimeter 2 
cinci4cni 

0/) -I : I ih) ? I (c) 1 H (ii) 1 .4 

(c) Noneolthesi’ 

2f) A m.in sold 20 tirhcles for Rs 60 <md gained 207^;. 

I low manv articles did lu‘ buy lor Rs 60? 

in) 22 ih) 24 (c) 23 (d) 26 

((■) None of these 

27 I low inanv days will 12 men take to complete a 
)ob which iS men lake 36 days to finish? 

ill) 12 days (h) 54 days (c) 24 days 

id) l(S clays (c) None of these 

2S X and Y investt'd in a business They earned some 
piofil w hich they diyided in the ratio of 2.3 If X invested 
Rs 40, the amount invested by Y is; 

in) Rs30 ih) RsSO (c) Rs 60 (d) Rs UX) 

((’) None of tliese 

2^-) Rs 120 is div ided among A, B and C so that A's 
share is Rs 20 more than B'sand C''s share is Rs 20 less than 
A's. What IS IVs share? 

in) Rs20 ih) Rs30 (c) Rs 40 id) Rs 60 
((’) None ol these 

30 What is the cost price of an article which is sold at 
a loss of 23<; for Rs 1 30 

in) 123 ih) 173 . (c) 225 id) 200 

(c) None of tlu‘se 

31 SiKcessive discount of 107 and 207 are 
ec]uivalenl to a single discount of: 

in) 287 ih) 237 (c) 157 id) 307 

(c) None of these 

32, Tiishpa is tw'ici‘ as old as Rita was two years ago. 
If the dillerence ol their age is 2 years now', how old is 
Pushpa todays 

in) 6 years ih) 8 years (c) 10 years 

(d) 12 years (c) None of these 

33 I3ve veais ago, Vinney's age was one-third of the 
age ol Vikas and now Vhnney's age is 17 years. What is the 
present age of Vikas? 

in) 41 years ih) 36 years (c) 51 years 

id) 0 years (c) None of these 

34 A cloth merchant has announced 25% rebate in 
prices If one needs to have a rebate of Rs 40, then how 
many shirts costing Rs 28 each he should purchase? 

^in) 6 ih) 5 (c) 10 id) 7 

ir) None of these 

33. If 5 poles are ecjiii-distant between two points 20 
metres apart, w'hat is the distance between two of the 
poles? 

(ii) 4 metres ih) 5 metres (c) 2 metres 

id) 3 metres (c) None of these 

36. A and B cm together do a piece of work in 15 
days. A alone can dc» it in 20 days. In now' many days can 
A do It alone? 

(n) 60 days ' (h) 45 days (c) 40 days 

id) 20 days (c) None of these 

37. A hall 20 m long and 15 m broad is surrounded by 
verandah of uniform width of 2.5 m. Find the cost of 


floorinj 

in 


ring the verandah at Rs 3.50 per sq metre. 
in) Rs500 (h) Rs600 (c) Rs700 

(d) Rs 800 (c) None of these % 

38. The highest common factor of 70 and 245 is equal 


in) 35 ih) 45 (c) 55 (d) nS 

(c) None of these 

ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. (c)Ansl47 
3. ih) 

5. (c) Ans 14 2 

6. in) 

8. ic) 

10. ic) 

12. 6?) Using 2 


2. id) 
4. ic) 


7. (n) 
id) 
11. id) 


12. in) Using " ^^n + h^ .03 + .02 = 05 

n-nh fir 

13 tc) Ans. 26-15-(9) 1 = 26 -|- 41-30 
14. id) 

- 725 

: 15. W) = 25 

- X 3 

2573 25 

' 16. (c) Ans. 2 - - 2 - 4 - 2 - 6 - - 4 

i . a/ 240 -\/l0 VlO 

j 17. (<•) Ans. V -y, - V 4 = 2 

I 18. (f) .0625 - .0576 = .1X149 - .49 01 


I 19. (f) Ans ' 

I 4 

I 20. (fl) 
i 22. (tO I’rofitVf 


KXlxlOO 

900 


j 24. (<7) ^ 25 

' 25. W) (l)^(2)r 1 :4 

„ ,,, 18x36 

27. (h) =54 days 

’ 28. (c) 

29. (f) B + 20 + B+B~20=^ 120 
3B = 120 
B- 40 
I 50 

, 30. W) 2^x100 = C'.R-200 


21 (</) 
23. (ii) 


26. (h) 


; 31. 00 32. Oj) 

33. (h) 3 (Vinnoy) -5 = Vikas 

/.f.,3(17-.5)-Vikas 
Viktis = 36 

34. 00 

! 35. (/)) = 5 

i 4 

I . , , 1 1 _ 4-3 _ 1 

I " 15 20 60 60 

A - 60 days 

I 37. ic) Area of the hall = 15 X 20 = 300 
! Area including Verandah = 20 x 25 - 500 

Area of Veranaah = 500 - 300 = 200 
i Cost at Rs 3.50 = Rs 700 

i 38 (fl) 70 = 5 X 7 X 2 

! 245 = 5 X 7 X 7 

I H.C.F. = 5 X 7 = 35 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


* In the following sentences, there i 
is an error in one part (1, 2, 3 and 4) 
of each sentence, rind out the error. 
In case there is no error, the answer 
is 5. 

1. But had such a (1) policy 
been enforced since Independence 

(2) , we should have (3) begun to reap 
the harvest today (4). No error (5). 

2. Hardly had the speaker (1) 
finished speaking (2) then the lights 
went off (3) and there was an uproar 
(4). No error (5). 

3. He just watched the man (1) 
as he sat there (2) with downcast eyes 

(3) as although waiting for his next 
move (4). No error (5). 

4. If the State says (1) the death 
penality is the answer (2) then that 
will simply (3) legitimise the killings 
in our streets (4). No error. (5). 

5. We may have to (1) await for j 
a new political order (2) to restrvicture 
our economy by adopting (3) a model 
of development closer to our needs 

(4) . No error (5). 

6. 1 f I were to (1) keep changing 
my style (2) then 1 would lose my 
identity (3) and no musician can af¬ 
ford to do that (4). No error (5). 

7. The only alternate (1) was to 
take an auto-rickshaw (2) and bring 
help (3) from the nearest service sta¬ 
tion (4). No error (5). 

8. Mine may not (1) be a story 
of success (2) but failures keep (3) a 
person live (4). No error (5). 

In the following questions (9 and 
10) the five sentences A, B, C, D and 
E are not in their proper sequence. 
Read the sentences carefully and 
find out which of the four combina¬ 
tions given below is correct. 

9. A. and day and night he 

strove to think 

B. back to the place whence 

his soul had come 

C. out his way into the heart 
of things 

D. was .nothing great and 
nothing little in this 
world 

E. he knew for a certainty 


that there 
{a) EDACB 

ib) EBCAD 

(c) EACBD 
id) EDBAC 

10. A. I neglected everything 
else. 

B. Women 1 never glanced 
at: men, men, men, all 
the time 

C. the search became a 
mania with me 

D. people thought me crazy 
ana the police began to 
know me and be suspi¬ 
cious 

E. 1 stood at busy corners 
watching the crowd 
until 

(a) CAEDB 

(b) CBADE 
(f) CABDE 

(d) BECAD 

* From the four choices given 
below each sentence, find out the 
word/words that best brings out the 
meaning of the word in italics: 

11. Everyone who has worked 
for him hammers home that point be¬ 
cause they feel that it is widely unapv 
preciated. 

{a) strikes 

(b) hints 

(c) directs 

(d) stresses 

12. He is gregarious, he is loner, 
he loves argument, he cannot bear to 
lose one. 

(rt) greedy 

(b) sociable 

(c) talkative 
id) silent 

13. He had been living his life 
according to set pattern. 

(a) conduct 
ih) behaviour 

(c) model 
Id) design 

14. He was ingenious enough to 
know how to get out of the clutches 
of law. 

(a) cunning 
ib) intelligent 
(c) clever 


(d) alert 

15. She would take a deep sigli 
and lapse into silence 
(a) turn 

ib) get 

ic) revert 

(d) pass 

* Choose the word opposite in 
meaning to the given words in 

I italics: 

I 16 disperse 
I (a) hoard 

ib) assemble 
(c) save 

id) collect 

17. ancestry. 

ia) dexterity 

ib) prosperity 
it) austenty 
id) posterity 

18. vanity: 

j (id modesty 

i ib) moderation 

! ic) compassion 

j id) kina ness 

I 19. zvonder: 

I in) amusement 

; ib) surprise 

I (t) expectation 

i id) stock 

- 20 undertaking: 

ia) denial 

ib) refusal 

I ic) trial 

id) resignation 

* In the following passage there 
are blanks, each of wiiich has been 
num'^ered. Against each number 
four words are suggested, one of 
which fits in the blank appropriate¬ 
ly. Find out the suitable woro. 

Holding 2X the requisite resour¬ 
ces is like asking them to win a race 
with their feet 72. One resource they 
23 need is time : time to try out 24 
strategies, time to achieve 25 im- 

[ jrovements. A board that impatient- 
y demands 26 results on the pain of 
imposing its own 27 is as bad as a 
board that lets the chief 28 run with 
the ball without any guideline at all. 
21. (^7) back 
ib) up 
ic) for 
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ili) out 
22 in) lifd 

(h) mdHack'd 
(() hound 
(</) loaded 
2^ in) haMcallv 
(h) cnlically 
((') naturally 
(li) normally 

24. (n) alternate 
(h) alternative 
(t) other 

Of) useful 

25. (n) fruitful 

(/’) tangible | 

(t) visible 

Ui) profitable ' 

2h (a) abrupt 

(h) swift 
(c) fast 
Ui) quick 

27. (/?) treatments 

(h) preventions ' 

(c) prescriptions ; 

(if) remedies i 

28. (a) head j 

(h) captain 

(t) planner 
((/) executive 

* For each idiom in /ftrlics in the fol¬ 
lowing sentences, four choices are 

f ;iven. Choose the one that best il- 
ustrates the meaning of the idiom. 

29. In prosperity one should lay 
up for a rainy day. 

(a) avoid wastage 
(If) save money Tor emegency 
(l) save money for enjoyment 
(d) lead a simple life 

30. I rated my assistant soundly 
for his slackness. 

(/?) criticised 

(b) censured strongly 

(c) dismissed 
- id) suspended 

31 It IS clear that the ideas of 
both reformers ran in the same groove, 

(a) moved in different direc¬ 
tions 

(h) promoted each other 
(c) clashed with each other 
(d) advanced in harmony 
32. If you join in this plot, you 
are sure to get punished; so you had 
better stand aloof and save your bacon, 

(a) escape 

(b) get punished 
(t ) get rewardexi 

(d) get into trouble 
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33 A man should, if possible, j 
^Urr cleat of money lenders. 

(a) dislike (b) hate 

(c) avoid Ui) run after 

Out of four words in italics in 
each sentence, one word is mis¬ 
spelt. Read the following sentences 
carefully and find out the mis-spelt 
word: 

34. Nor is the truaint (a) always i 
in the streets, for if he prefers (b), he j 
may go out by the gardended suburbs 
(c) into the country (d). 

35 He who is indeed of the 
brotherhood (a) does not voyage (b) in 
quest of the picturisque (c), but of cer¬ 
tain jolly humours (d). 

3b. He is composing articles (a), 
delivering oraition (b), and conducting 
(c) the most impassioned (d) inter¬ 
views. 


40. What do our exports require? 

(^) support 

(b) subsidies 

(c) price competition 

(d) protection 

41. What does past export perfor¬ 
mance show? 

(a) decline when currency 
depreciates mildly 

(W no change if currency 
depreciates mildly 

(c) increase in exports 

(d) none of these 

42. The best bet is: 

(fl) to go in for one-time 
devaluation. 

(b) not to resort to devaluation 
at all. 

(c) to effect periodic devalua¬ 
tion. 

(d) to resist one-time devalua¬ 
tion. 


37. My relations would become 
more pertubed (a) if I became a suc- 
ccssfull (b) company promoter (c) with 
the most materialistic (d) philosophy. 

38. When the world is normally 
(a) cheerful and comfortable (b), we 
hold the parodoxical (c) belief that 
philosophers (d) were wise men. 

* Read the following passage care¬ 
fully and select the most suitable 
answers to the questions after going 
through the four alternatives given 
below each question: 

The trouble with the composition 
of Indian imports is that they com¬ 
prise fewer air-conditioners and 
more petroleum, edible oils and in¬ 
dustrial raw materials. The country 
cannot carry on its economic ac¬ 
tivities without these. Fixports, on the 
other hand, do require some props 
but not just those generated by price 
competition. Past export perfor¬ 
mance shows that we can and do ex¬ 
port even when the currency 
depreciates mildly. The best bet is not 
to be tempted into any act of one-time 
devaluation. The RBI will fmetune 
the rate as it has been doing in the 
past. No new government should 
take uncertain chances with imports 
and inflation. 

39. India cannot carry on its 
economic activities without: 

(a) imports 

(b) exports 

(c) mixed economy 

(d) air-conditioners 


43. 'beP in the sentence means: 
(fl) arrangement 

(b) gamble 

(c) stake 

(d) chance 

44. The new government can af¬ 
ford: 

(a) to take uncertain chances. 

(b) not to take vague chances, 
(r) to fix the rate firmly. 

(d) to follow RBI guidelines. 

_ANSWF^S _ 

1. (3) 'we would have'. 

2 (3) 'when' instead of then, (hard- 




ly had.... when). 


3. 

(4) 

'as if' 


4. 

(4) 

'on our streets'. 


5. 

(2) 

either 'wait for' 

or only 



'await' is the correct usage. 

6. 

(5) 

No error. 


7. 

(1) 

'alternative' in 

place ol 



'alternate'. 


8. 

(4) 

'alive' in place of 'live'. 

9. 

(<i) 



10. 

(fl) 



11. 

UI) 

12. (b) 13. (c') 

14. (c) 

15. 

W) 

16. (b) 17. Ui) 

18. (<j) 

19. 

(c) 

20. (b) 21. (n) 

22. (b) 

23. 

(b) 

24. (h) 25. (<•) 

26. (d) 

27. 

(c) 

28. Ui) 29. (b) 

30. (b) 

31. 

W) 

32. (rt) 33. (c) 


34. 

(a) 

truant 


35. 

(c) 

picturesque 


.36. 

(b) 

oration 


37. 

(b) 

successful 


38. 

(c) 

paradoxical 


39. 

(a) 

40. (fl) 41. {b) 

42. (d) 

43. 

(a) 

44 (b) 





OBJECnVB-TYPe QUESTIONS 


GENERAL AWARENESS 


In the August 1991 issue, zuc pub- > 
Jished 100 questions set in the 
Assistants' Grade Examination held in 
April 1991 . The remaining questions are 
published hereunder. 

1. Ayurveda deals with; 

(a) ''Life knowledge" (science 
of health) 

(^) Treatises on Vedas 

(c) Performing sacrifices 

(d) Hymns for God 

2. Most preferential poultry 
teed IS' 

(«) Rice-husk 

(b) Maize 
(t) Barley 
(d) Bajra 

3. Aid India club was founded 
to aid India: 

{a) in the economic develop¬ 
ment 

(b) to help the handicapped 

(c) to supply defence weapons ' 

(d) None or these j 

4. Indian patriot who died in i 

jail while on hunger strike was: | 

(a) Jatin Das ' 

(b) Bhagat Singh | 

(c) Raj Guru 

(d) SukhDev 1 

5. Who was chairman of the 
Tribunal that was set up for solving 
the inter-State Cauvery water dis¬ 
pute: 

(a) Chittotosh Mockherjec 
{b) S.D. Agarwal 

(c) N.S. Rao 
id) B.S. Desai 

6. India's first indigenously 
developed super-computer has been 
named: 

(a) Param 
ib) Shakti 

(c) Dharam 

(d) Gati 

7. Largest source of energy in 
India is: 

(a) hydro-electric 
(W solar 
(c) thermal 
W) nuclear 

8. Chulgiri hills of "Barwani" 
^re located in the State of: 

ia) Bihar (W U.P 

(c) M.P. (d) Assam 
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9. Who is the only batsman to 
score a century in succession in a Test 
match? 

(a) Sandipjoshi 

(b) Farukn Engineer 

(c) Mohd Azharuddin 

(d) Kapil Dev 

10. Which of the following is not 
common betw'een Socialism and 
Communism? 

(r?) Violence 

(b) Nationalisation 

(f) Removal of inequality 

(d) Equality of opportunities 

11 . Main source of India's na¬ 
tional income is: 

(a) Agriculture 

(b) Tourism 

(c) Industry 

(d) None of these 

12. The term "Third World" 
refers to: 

(a) Developing countries 

(b) Dcvelopecl countries 

(c) African countries 

(d) Middle East countries 

13. Secularism means: 

(a) A system of political or so¬ 
cial philosophy that does 
not favour any religious 
faith 

(b) freedom of religion or woi- 
ship to all citizens 

(f) belief in one God 
(d) practicing different 

religions 

14. Substance which changes 
readily into vapour without heating 
is called: 

(a) volatile 

(b) effervescent 

(c) efflorescence . 

(d) None of these 

15. In a camera, retina in the eyes 
act as a: 

(a) film 
ib) lens 

(c) shutter 

(d) None of these 

16. The Sun derives its energy 
from: 

(a) Nuclear fusion reactions 

(b) Nuclear fission radiation 

(c) Oxidation of Helium 
id) Fission of Noble metals 


j 17 The Council of Mini^tvrs is 
I responsible to; 

(^7) Parliament 

(h) Prime Minister 

(c) President 

: id) Lok Sabha 

I 18. How many nuclear power 
' plants are there in India at present? 
{a) 3 ib) 4 

(c) 9 (d) 10 

19. Which committee was re- 
, lated with the policies and program- 
1 mes for Agriculture? 

(f/) Boothalingam Committee 
ib) Wanchoo Committee 
' (t) Bhanu Pratap Singh Com¬ 

mittee 

(d) Aggarwal Committee 

20. Who is the Chief Election 
Commissioner of India? 

(a) T.B Chaturvedi 
ib) T.N. Seshan 

(c^ Pen Shastri 
: id) R.P. Bhalla 

21. Who IS leader of the C7pposi- 
I tion in the Lok Sabha^ 

! (a) L.K. Advani 

j ib) V.P. Singh 

I (c) Chandra Shekhar 

' id) Atal Behari Vajpai 

I 22. India's contribution in world 
exports is. 

ia) 4% ib) 

\ ic) 15% id) 19^v 

1 23. The world's seven richest in- 

I dustrial nations held their summit in: 
i ( 77 ) Paris 

ib) Geneva 

(i) Houston—Texas 
id) None of these 

24. A Multinational Coiiipany 
is; 

(77) an international body to 
help developing countries 
j ib) a Company operating in 

many countries 

ic) a person who has visited 
many countries 

! id) a Company established 

1 with foreign assistance 

25. Who is the 152nd member of 
the IMF? 

(77) Czechoslovakia 

(b) Bulgaria 

(c) Poland 



id) Romania 

26,. I^nrga Das, who dovott>d 
himself lo ihe service i)f the nation, 
was a 

(a) Rajput 
ib) Maratha 

(c) Biindela 

(d) None of these 

27. The people of RIGVEDA 
period believed in. 

{(i) Idol worship 

(h) worship of uoddesses 

((') one God 

id) rituals and sacrifices 

28 Ready source of energy is 
available for athletes in 
0?) Vitamins 

(h) Carbohydrates 
((') Fats 

(d) IVoteins 

2^^ Who IS ex-officio chairman 
of the rianning Commission? 

0?) Chandra Shekhar 

(b) I’V Narasimha Rao 

(c) R. Venkataraman 

(d) Mohan Dhaira 

30. A "'Good'' citizen is one who; 
0?) IS aware of his social obliga¬ 
tions 

(b) ohc'ys one's parents 

(c) IS educated 
id) isanM.L.A. 

31. Directive Principles of State 
Policy are contained in: 

(n) Part I of the Constitution 

(b) Part 11 of the Constitution 

(i) Part III of the Constitution 
id) Part IV of the Constitution 

32. A law passed by a State on a 
concurrent subject gets precedence 
over the Central law, if: 

(a) it was passed earlier than 
the Central law 

(b) it was passed by the State 
Legislature ana approved 
by the President 

(c) the Supreme Court so 
decides 

(d) the majority of the State 
Legislature so decides 

33. The purpose behind "Africa 
Solidarity Fund'^is: 

(n) to help under-developed 
Asian countries 

(b) to help the front-line 
African countries 

(c) to help poorer countries of 
the world 

(d) to help member countries 
of the SAARC 

34. The only Test player to have 
recorded a triple century and a cen¬ 
tury in a Test match was: 
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(a) Graham Gooch 

(b) Bradman 

(c) Lawrence Rouve 
id) Sunil Gavaskar 

35. Irrigation facilities should be 
improved urgently in India because: 

(fl) Irrigation yields better out¬ 
put 

(h) Monsoon is irregular 

(c) Rivers are dry during most 
of the perioci in the year 

(d) Land under cultivation is 
small 

36. Who among the following 

was not associated with Home Rule 
Movement? | 

in) Mrs Annie Besant 

(b) B.G. Tilak ! 

(c) B.C.Pal I 

(d) Mohd Ali Jinnah | 

37. Jaldapara Sanctuary is lo- I 

cated in? j 

(a) Madhya Pradesh I 

(b) Assam I 

(r) West Bengal | 

(d) Tamil Nadu i 

38. Who won the national Bil- | 

hards championship in 1990? i 

(a) SuDhash Aggarwal j 

(b) Manoj Kothari 

(c) Ashok Shandilya 

(d) Geeth Sethi 

39. Which country became 160th 
member of the UN? 

(a) Switzerland 

(b) Bulgaria 

(c) Namibia 

(d) Czechoslovakia 

40. The Indian National Calen¬ 
dar is based on: 

(a) Vikramera 

(b) Hiiri era 

(c) Safca era 

(d) Christian era 

41. Which one o( the following 
diseases is genetically linked? 

(a) Epilepsy 

(b) AIDS 

(c) colourblindness 

(d) leucoderma 

42. Who is the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of India? 

(g) Sabyasachi Mukherji 
>(b) Ranganath Mishra 

(c) KuIdipNayar 

(d) P.N. ^agwati 

43. IMF loan was given to India 
to: 

(a) cover its trade deficit gap 

(b) increase rural economy 

(c) set up more industries 

(d) manage the crisis of 
balance of payments. 


44. Rural Development Pro¬ 
grammes are related to? 

(^?) giving jobs to the poorer 
graduates 

ib) assist unemployed youth 

(c) poverty alleviation in States 

(d) self-employment 

45. The Aid-India Consortium 
had reduced its developmental assis¬ 
tance to India for the year 1990-91 to: 

(fl) 9 billion dollars 

(b) 8.5 billion dollars 

(c) in. billion dollars 

(d) 6.5. billion dollars 

46. The present rale of Bank in¬ 
terest on Fixed Deposits for 3 or more 
years is; 

in) 10% 

(b) 11% 

(c) 12% 

13% 

47 Who is Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom? 

(n) Jonn Major 

(b) Margaret Thatcher 

(c) Prince Charles 

(d) None of these 

48. Public Sector means: 

(ii) Trade and industry pre¬ 
viously private-owned and 
now owned by government 

(b) Trade and industry partly 
owned by private bodies 
and partly by government 

(c) Trade and industry owned 
by government 

(d) None of these 


ANSWERS 


1. 

(n) 

2. 

ib) 

3. 

ya) 

4. 

(fl) 

5. 

ia) 

6. 

ia) 

7 

(fl) 

8. 

ic) 

9. 

ic) 

10. 

(d) 

11. 

ia) 

12. 

ia) 

13. 

(b) 

14. 

ia) 

15. 

ib) 

16. 

ia) 

17. 

ib) 

18. 

ib) 

19. 

(c) 

20. 

ib) 

21. 

ia) 

22. 

ia) 

23. 

ic) 

24. 

ib) 

25. 

ia) 

26. 

ia) 

27. 

id) 

28. 

ib) 

29. 

ib) 

30. 

ia) 

31. 

id) 

32. 

ib) 

33. 

ib) 

34. 

ia) 

35. 

ib) 

36. 

id) 

37. 

ic) 

38. 

ia) 

39. 

ic) 

40. 

ic) 

41. 

ic) 

42. 

ib) 

43. 

id) 

44. 

ic) 

45. 

id) 

46. 

id) 

47. 

ia) 

48. 

ic) 
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DESCRIPTIVE QUESTIONS 


Descriptive Questions 


The folloiLWig lire nnsiuers to the 
questions in the Descriptive Questions 
paper set for the BS.R.B. Probationary 
Officers Examination held on February 
77,7997. 

Wf thank Mr Kajat Kumar Sarkar of 
West Bengal for sending us the question 
paper. 

Q. 1. "Consider there is no day¬ 
time on earth/' Give various pos¬ 
sible consequences if such a 
situation arises. 

Ans. Many problems, some of 
them very difficult and even absurd, 
would arise if there is no day-time on 
earth. In fact, the course and pattern 
of life would change radically if we 
have perpetual nights and there is no 
sunshine on earth. It is sunshine that 
marks the commencement of the day 
and it is when the sun sets that the 
night begins. Most of the energy 
which creates life, helps the crops to 
grow and flowers to bloom, and 
evaporates the water ot the seas, 
leads to the formation of clouds and 
brings rainfall comes from the sun. 

Again, the heat that we require 
tor various purposes connected with 
our daily living comes mostly from 
the sun but when there is no sun and 
we are compelled to live in darkness 
or in artificial light produced by 
modern devices such as electricity- 
producing generators and power 
houses, several complications would 
arise. The natural resources we utilise 
for producing electricity to light up 
our homes and the roads are after all 
limited and if we use electricity and 
power all the 24 hours we would ex- 
liaust our limited resources. 

Moreover, electricity is not freely 
available everywhere; many areas 
especially in a poor, relatively back¬ 
ward country like India may have to 
remain in darkness or manage with 
wholly inadequate lighting through 
the use of kerosene lamps, candles, 
etc. Movement of men, women and 
children from one place to another 


would become very difficult when 
there is no day-time. 

Besides, sunshine is free—a uni¬ 
que gift of God to man; but electricity 
has to be paid for, and the consump¬ 
tion charges are increasing continual¬ 
ly. The poor masses cannot pay for 
expensive electric power reliance on 
which will increase to a high degree 
when there is no sunshine for days 
together. If games and sports have 
perforce to be conducted under artifi¬ 
cial light all the time, much of the joy 
and pleasure would vanish. The fact 
is that artificial lighting in homes and 
on playing fields, in markets and on 
roads, cannot be a wholly satisfactory 
substitute for sunshine and the bless¬ 
ings which it brings. Sunshine is as¬ 
sociated with optimism; it means life 
and prosperity. Darkness stands for 
pessimism. 

When there is no sunshine and 
there is no day-time, the process of 
evaporation of moisture would 
receive a setback. Our clothes, includ¬ 
ing towels after a bath, would not dry 
and would remain wet all the time. 
That would be a nuisance. After all, 
we cannot wear wet clothes all the 
time. 

Darkness and absence of the sun 
would also bring many diseases to 
mankind. It is sunshine that ensures 
health, good cheer and much else be¬ 
sides. When there is no sunshine 
there would be no oxygen, only carb¬ 
on monoxide. The endless hours of 
darkness on earth would perhaps be 
welcomed by criminals such as thiefs 
and robbers who would be able to 
carry on their nefarious activities 
during night hours. Perhaps they 
would themselves get fed up with 
endless nights. Night and day at 

[ >resent follow each other. This is the 
aw of Nature. It is best not to reverse 
or drastically modify the natural 
processes. Such floutifig of Nature 
would mean misery and trouble on 
various counts. 


I Entrepreneurship and Service 
I Q. 2. "Entrepreneurship is bet- 
I ter than service." Explain. 

! Ans. A regime of service, that is 
work in offices and factories dunng 
fixed hours, followed by rest and 
relaxation at home or elsewhere, has 
advantages as well as disadvantages, 

. and this is true of the svstem of 
! entrepreneurship too. Those who 
' have to work in offices and factories 
' for a fixed number of ht>urs and are 
then free to spend their time as they 
I please feel relatively free, though 
! there is one clear disad vantage of ser- 
: vice—the compulsion of having to at¬ 
tend office or report for duty m a 
! factory at the liNed time often proves 
irksome Service implies compulsion 
' while entrepreneurship stands for 
; liberty and freedom ot enterprise; 

I ivork at one's choice 

i 

In tact, choice and freedom of ac- 
I tion are implicit in the whole concept 
of entrepreneurship. A private sector 
; industrialist himself chooses his line, 

I goes ti> his place i^f work when he 
: likes and at his convenience, and 
; comes home whenever he likes Of 
i couise no industrialist, big or small, 

' would like to neglect his enterprise; 

he or she must make it a success and 
j earn profits, otherwise he will suffer 
losses and compelled to quit. But 
there is no doubt that the owner of a 
private venture is I roe from the conv 
I pulsions of a person in service 

I An industrialist does no* have to 
I obey anyone's orders but is himself 
I the master, not anyi)ne\ subordinate, 
j He can always keep his head liigh; he 
: issues orders to his staff and enjoys 
I the fullest freedom of action, except 
i for the fact that he has to observe the 
j rules and regulations laid down by 
the Government for every enterprise 
in the interest of equal opportunity to 
others and of society m general. 

Thus in many ways, entre-, 
preneurship is belter than service 
But there are exceptions too. There 
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are many risks in entrepreneurship; I 
one can never be sure of ample I 
profits; often an^industrial venture 
does not prove successful. There are ; 
many imponderables and there are i 
many slips between the cup and the i 
lip. There are the seastmal factors, the ; 
unforeseen consequences of changes I 
in governmental policy; the develop- I 
ments in the internal arena which I 
may sometimes bring unexpected | 
profits and new expanding markets, I 
or heavy losses because of a glut in 1 
the market or slackening of demand 
for the products of a particular 
enterprise. 

A labour strike or a sudden lock¬ 
out or a slowxiown by the workers, or 
any other similar development, may 
upset one's calculations and result in 
setbacks to the enterprise. In the case 
of service the regularity of pay and 
the fixed emoluments is assured; in i 
the case of private enterprise there is j 
no guarantee of a regular monthly | 
income. The income and profits may | 
exceed all expectations, or they may | 
fall to low levels, or be reduced to 
zero or even lead to bankruptcy. Ser¬ 
vice is free from such grave risks. 

Canned Food Consumption 

Q. 3. "'Consumption of canned 
food is increasing in rural*areas/" Do 
you support this statement? 

Ans. While the masses of India 
are steeped in poverty and will 
probably continue to live in a state of 
deprivation for a long time, there is a i 
small minority of rich landlords | 
whose standard of living is high and | 
comparable to that of the middle 
class or the affluent sections of 
society in the urban areas. It is this 
richer class of landlords and 
gentlemen farmers whose consump¬ 
tion of canned food is increasing in 
accordance with the modern style of 
living. So one finds canned jam, 
canned fruits, coffee, and an endless 
variety of footi becoming more and 
more popular among the affluent sec¬ 
tions of society in the rural areas. 
Nowadays we find that all the 
modern amenities such as 
refrigerators, VCRs, and TV sets 
quite common in the homes of the 
landlords; canned food articles are 
only one type of modern tirticles 
patronised by these people. 
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There is no question of the mas¬ 
ses opting for canned foodstuffs. 
They just cannot afford them. Nor, in 
fact, do they need them. Those who 
are a little better off than the landless 
labourers and petty peasants and can 
afford to keep milch cattle at their 
homes use fresh milk and butter. 
They don't have to go in for canned 
butter or other canned material 
which is in no way more nutritious 
than natural products. With the 
richer classes, canned foodstuffs have 
become a fad and a fashion under 
false beliefs, or perhaps because they 
fall victims to the advertisements on 
the radio and TV on which the 
qualities of such foodstuffs are great¬ 
ly exaggerated. The masses in the 
rural areas are not bothered by such 
advertisement blitzkrieg. In the first 
place, they do not own TV sets and 
VCRs; in the second place, they pay 
no attention to such propaganda 
about articles which would be of little 
use to them. 

In recognition of this reality, the 
advertisers direct their publicity cam¬ 
paign at the richer sections of society. 
They know'that the poor masses have 
no taste for canned foodstuffs. At 
many centres the consumption of 
canned food is catching on even as 
the standard of living of the people 
rises. Only a small percentage of 
people can afford to buy canned 
food. The sale in rural areas is in¬ 
creasing very slowly, with the in¬ 
crease in the size of richer groups. 

Unequal Distribution 

Q. 4. "The main cause of ten¬ 
sions among various countries in 
the world is unequal distribution of 
resources." Suggest at least four ef¬ 
fective measures to solve this prob¬ 
lem. 

Ans. There is no doubt that the 
main reason for the deep sense of 
resentment, discontentment and the 
resultant tensions, is the unequal, in¬ 
equitable and lopsided distribution 
of the economic resources and the 
means of earning one's livelihood. 
The gross inequalities, the unfair 
economic structure and the mal¬ 
distribution of goods and services are 
responsible for the widespread injus¬ 
tices and inequalities. The following 
measures are suggested to help solve 


this complex problem: 

One. The various governments 
should ensure that there is no con¬ 
centration of wealth and income. It is 
such concentration that is primarily 
responsible for the maldistribution of 
goods and services. If the distribution 
of wealth and resources is based on 
the principle of economic justice, the 
tensions would decrease and 
gradually vanish. 

Two. A fair distribution of wealth 
and the means of production is en¬ 
visaged under socialism. In fact, the 
entire concept of the system of 
capitalism and laissez-faire leads to a 
lopsided structure in which the 
poorer sections suffer much. The 
evils and drawbacks of capitalism 
have been distinctly lessened in 
recent years because nowhere in the 
world at present is pure capitalism 
(as it was conceived, say 2()0 years 
ago) in force. Everywhere there is a 
demand for economic justice, a fairer 
distribution of goods and services, a 
reduction in the glaring injustices 
which have created more and more 
tensions and a deep sense of 
grievance and injustice. 

Three. There should be a work¬ 
able compromise between capitalism 
and socialism so that the resultant 
structure is free from the evils as¬ 
sociated with either system. What the 
world needs is a just and well- 
balanced scientific system that would 
gradually bring about a set-up that is 
free from the oddities, the injustices 
and the angularities that cause so 
much heart-burning. 

Four. There should be a 
couple of international agencies 
that should be entrusted with the 
task of ensuring economic justice 
around the world. The aggrieved 
sections and institutions should 
have the right of approaching the 
international institutions and 
seeking their intervention to get 
economic justice. We have the UN 
for maintaining peace and avoid¬ 
ing war. We should have a similar 
body for averting economic injus¬ 
tices and eliminating disparities. 
Wherever they are found—a sort 
of economic complement of the 
U.N. 
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Q. From which date will the 
Eighth Plan begin? 

Ans. April 1, 1^)92. 

Q. Name the noted Indian scien¬ 
tist vvhi) has been conterred the 
highest French civilian award. Officer 
lie LtJ D' tloiviciir^ 

Ans. Prof C..P. Talwar. He is 
director cif the National Institute (>f i 
Immunology, Nc‘w Oelhi 

Q. Which States are invi)lved in , 
the Cauvery Kiver water dispute? 

Ans. Karnataka, I a mil Naciu, i 
Kerala and Pondichi rrv 
Q. What IS Inkatha^ 

Ans. It is the Zulu nationalist 
party of South Africa. Inkatha was in 
the news recently when it was dis¬ 
closed that it was being covertly , 
funded by the government ol South 
Africa Inkatha is a bitter rival ot Dr 
Nelson Mandela's Alrican National 
Congress (ANC) 

Q. On |uly 2'^, 1901 the Supreme 
C ourt gave a historic judgement in 
the case of former Chie'^ Justice of 
Madras High Court K Veeraswami 
Vs Union of Inciia. W'hat did the 
judgcMuenl relate lo^ 

Ans. The Supreme Couit, by a 
majority of 4 . 1, held that the Preyen- 
tion of Corruption Act applies to 
judges of the Fligh Courts and the 
highest C’ourt. 

Q. What IS Lifeline lixpress^ 

Ans. It is world's first hospital 
on rails. I’he project will cover the 
entire country on the Indian 
Railways' vast network. 

Q. A., on March 29, 1991 what 
was the gre^ss outstanding cieposits : 
and credit of all scheduled commer- ! 
cial banks of India? I 

Ans. Deposits were Rs 200,036 1 
crore and credit was Rs 132,510 crore. | 
The rate of growth in deposits ' 
was 15.8 per cent as against 17.6 per 
cent in the year ending March 1990. , 
Bank credit registered a growth of | 
16.7 per cent as against 18.3 per cent 
in 1990. 


Q. Who is the author of the clas¬ 
sic poem Cini^n Devil 

Ans. Rudyard Kipling 
Q. What day is celebrated as the 
World Populaticm Day^ 

Ans. July 11. 

Q. Name the H-year-old boy 
from Atta in Jalandhar who stood 
first in the manual typewriting cham¬ 
pionship held at Brussels in |uly 
199D 

Ans. Abhishek [am 
Q. Where is India's first wave 
power plant located? 

Ans. Vi/hingam fishing har¬ 
bour near Thiruvanandtipuram in 
Kerala 

Q. In the 1991-92 Budget the 
government announced five new in¬ 
itiatives. What are these^ 

Ans. rhe /iVs/ is the estab¬ 
lishment of a corporation lor the wel- 
lare of the backward classc's. The 
Si’cd/iJ IS the establishment ol a na¬ 
tional renewal fund to ensure that the 
cost of technical change and moeJer- 
nisation of the productive apparatus 
does not affect llie workeis. 4 he thini 
programme relates to llu' c.ne ol 
children of tlu' tamilies allc'cled by 
communal riots I he joinfli 
programme is to promote national in¬ 
tegration by giving the youth an op¬ 
portunity tc^ mingle with people cT 
different regions and languages. The 
fifth programme re* ilc^s to promotion 
of South-South cooperation 

Q. In the new inciiistrial pcilicy 
the government has delicenced all in¬ 
dustries except for a few? Name the 
industries reserved for public sector? 

Ans. Defence items. Mining of 
copper, lead, zinc, tin, sulphur, gold, 
diamonds, irem, manganese, chrome, 
coal and lignite. Atomic energy. 
Mineral oils. Railways, Minerals 
specified in the schedule to the 
Atomic energy (control of production 
and use) orcier, 1953 

Q. Which country has returned 
the gold it had taken from Goa six 


days prior to the liberation of Goa on 
December 18, 1961? 

Ans. Portugal 

Q. What is the present value of 
rupee measured as the reciprocal i>f 
the consumer price index for in¬ 
dustrial workers on base I960 - 100*^ 

Ans. 9.94 paisa. 

Q. Name the first-ever woman 
Chief [ustice of a Fligh Court? 

Ans. Ms Justice Leila Seth, Chief 
Justice of Himachal Pradesh High 
C'ourt 

Q. On August 5, 1991 the gover¬ 
nor of Karnataka disqualified the 
[anata Dal leader and former Chief 
Minister and IX'puty Chairman of 
the Planning C\>mmission, Mr 
Ramakrishna Hegde from the mem¬ 
bership of the Karnataka Legislative 
Assembly What was thf reason be¬ 
hind this’’ 

Ans. As per tlu* i‘leelu>n laws a 
member ol legislativ'e assembly is 
disqualilied if he or she holds an of- 
fict ol profit The Election Commis- 
su)n held that thet)tlice ol tlu* Deputy 
C hairmanship of tht* PI.inning Com¬ 
mission was an ollu e of j^rofit i‘\'en if 
the incumbent volunteer does not 
draw any salary and thert'fore Mr 
Hegde became subject to dis- 
quah1 1 cation lrt>m the day he as¬ 
sumed the post ol IXpiitv Chairman 
of tlu' Planning C'(nuinission 

Q. As piT the 1990-91 annual 
report of the department ot public 
enterprises, wh.U net p.ofit was 
earned bv the 189 Central public 
enterprises^ 

Ans. Rs 2,730.27 crore against 
Rs 3,748 crore in 1989-90. The decline 
in net profit over previous year was 
37.28 per cent. 

The net profit as a percentage of 
capital employed declined to 2.66 in 
1990-91 from 4.62 in 1989-90. 

Q. What was the inflation rate in 
1990-91 as per the Economic Survey 
of India? 

Ans. 12.1 percent. 
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ATHLETI CS 

16th World Student Games 

UsA topped the medals tally of 
the 16th World Student Games held 
at Sheffield, England The leading 
five medal winners were as follows: 




s 

B 

USA 

29 

23 

24 

China 

20 

17 

11 

USSR 

15 

13 

21 

N. Korea 

11 

3 

5 

Italy 

6 

7 

8 


Another world record by Bubka 

Soviet phenomenon Sergei Bubka 
broke his own pole vault world 
record when he cleared 6.10 metres 
in international athletics meet. 

BILLIARDS 

World Professional title 

Nlike Russel of England defeated 
Robby Foldvari of Australia to 
retain the World Pofessional Bil¬ 
liards title. The tournament was 
held in New Delhi. 

BOXIN G 

1991 Asian Invitational 
Campionships 

Indian boxers won a gold, two 
silver and four bronze medals to 
win the Most Improved Team Per¬ 
formance trophy in the nine-nation 
1991 Asian Invitational Champion¬ 
ships held at Bangkok. 

Thailand emerged the overall 
team champions with 31 points. 

The lone gold medal for India 
was won by Raj Kumar Sangwan 
who defeated Asian Super 
heavyweight champion, Meisheng 
of China. 

BRIDGE 

Gold Flake Asia and Middle 
East Championship 

Pakistan has won the Zakaria 
Trophy, in the men's section, at the 
Gold Flake Asia and Middle East 
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championship held at New Delhi. 

In the women's final Egypt to|> 
pled India to claim the Vinodini 
Trophy. 

CHESS 

Dutch Open Championship 

International Master Vaidyanath 
Ravikumar of India has won the 
Dutch Open Championship. He 
scored 7.5 points. Van Plassche of 
Holland also scored 7.5 points but 
lost on technical counts. 

National Rapid Chess 
Championship 

Riding his luck throughout and 
playing most unlike a Grandmaster, 
Dibyendu Barua defeated Neeraj 
Kumar Mishra and won the second 
National Rapid Chess Champion¬ 
ship held in New Delhi. 

CRICKET 

England-West Indies Test series 

Fourth Test match: West Indies 
captain Vivian Richards hit an un¬ 
beaten 73 to steer his side to a 
seven-wicket win after a spirited 
England fightback in the fourth Test 
match, played at Birmingham. This 
victory has put West Indies 2-1 up 
in the five Test match series. 

South Africa is back 

After 21 years South Africa is back 
in the international cricket fold. The 
International Cricket Council (ICC) 
has enroled the United Cricket 
Board of South Africa (UCBSA) as 
its member. 

South Africa was ostracised 
from international cricket because 
of the apartheid policy. The last 
time all-white South African cricket 
team visited England was in 1965. 

HOCKEY 

Sultan Azlan Shah tournament 

That India are still a force to reckon 
I with in world hockey was more 


than proved when they outclassed 
and outmanoeuvred a robust Soviet 
Union by three goals to nil and 
annexed the Sultan Azlan Shah 
hockey championship at the Azlan 
Stadium in IPOH, Malaysia. India 
last won the championship in 1985. 

India, who have been passing 
through a lean spell for st)me years, 
showed that they can aspire to 
qualify for the Barcelona Olympics 
after playing in the Auckland 
qualified scheduled for October, 
1991. Credit should be given both 
to coach Balkishen Singh and skip¬ 
per Pargat Singh and his gallant 
boys who, dt*spitc an adverse draw, 
played spiritedly throughout the 
competition and maintained a 
hundred per cent record. In five 
matches India conceded only one 
goal and that only sums up the 
fact that the Indian defence, where 
Pargat Singh and Jagdev Singh 
maintained strict surveillance, is 
perhaps the best among the six 
nations that took part in the tour¬ 
nament. 

India's captain Pargat Singh 
was adjudged the best player of 
tournament. While Malaysia were 
awarded the Fairplay Trophy, Vlad- 
mir Pleshakov of USSR was selected 
as the best goalkeeper and 
Pakistan's Tahir Zaman the top 
scorer. 

SNOOKER 

World under-21 Championship 

Snooker was at its best as i5-year- 
old Ronald Antonio O'Sullivan of 
England won the world under-21 
championship, defeating Patrick 
Delsemme 11-4. The Championship 
was held at Bangalore. 

SQUASH 

World Open Squash title 

Australia's Rodney Martin took the 
men's world open title with a stun¬ 
ning upset victory over six-times 



SPORTS 


champion Jahangir Khan of Pakistan. 

Martin overcame a sluggish 
start to wear down the illustrious 
Pakistani 14-17, 15-9, 15-4, 15-13 in 
ail epic battle 

TENNIS 

Federation Cup 

Spain lifted the Federation Cup for 
the first time by clinching a thrilling 
2-1 win over the United States. 

After two low-key singles | 
matches had left the tie poised at I 
1-1, Arantxa Sanchez Vicario and ! 
Conchita Martinez tipped the scales 
unexpectedly in Spain's favour with 
a 3-6, 6-1, 6-1 victory over Gogi 
Fernandez and Zina Garison. The 


American pair were previously un¬ 
beaten in Federation Cup 


Canadian Open Championship 

Andrei Chesnokov, who upset Ivan 
Lendl to reach the final, continued 
his superb play with a victory over 
Pet Korda to lift the Canadian Open 
trophy. 

Chesnokov is the first Soviet 
player to win the tournament. 


Mazda Classic tournament ! 

Jennifer Capriati of USA knocked 1 
Monica Seles of Yugoslavia from 1 
the number one ranking with a 4-6, | 
6-1, 7-6 victory in the Mazda Classic i 
tennis final. I 

I 

The match brought together the i 


two youngest finalists in the open 
era of women's tennis 

Volvo tennis tournament 

Pete Sampras of LISA won his first 
championship snue the US open in 
Decembc'r 1990, beating Brad Gilbert 
in three sets to lift the Volvo tennis 
tournament. 

Gunze World tournament 

D efending Champion Gabriala 
Sabatini of Argentina retained her 
singles title for a third conseciiti\'e 
year when she defeattni Katrina 
Maleeva of Bulgaria in the final. 

Jim Courier beat Michael Chang 
to win the men's singles title. 
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Current General Knowledge 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Mi;S; VLislrr I dilh Station 

MMM: Mil' Mini muni M.ilprac- 
Ikl’s M(kI(‘1 

MNC': Miilli-ntUional Corpora- 

hun 

SOFT: SiraU 7 ;K: OlTunsivu For- 
tl's I iX-.U\' 

START: Stiatc.^u Arms Kudiic- 
tion Irualv. 

AWARDS 

Magsaysay Awards, 1991 

1 0 ) iDunmnuti/ Icmicrship Shi 
CliLMig-Mm a Buddhist nun and I ho 
head c)t laiwan's nu)sl trusted 
charilv tor ''reawakening Taiwan's 
modern people lt> the ancient Bud¬ 
dhist teachings ol compassion and 
charilv" 

[’()/ loui htrrnlurr iviil even- 

ticc comm mnenf n)n nrf'^ Indian 
dramatist K V. Subbanna. lie was 
lecognised tor "enriching rural 
Karnataka's cultural lite with the 
wiirld's best lilms and the lielights 
and wonder ot the living stage" 

h'or fmhin ^crouc Crown Prin¬ 
cess Maha C'hakri Sinndhorn of In¬ 
donesia 

f or ^oocnimciit srrorcc. Alterdo 
Beng/on, health secretary t)f Philip¬ 
pines 

Asia's nobel et]uivalent, the 
award cairies a certificate, a gold 
medal and a cash prize of $30,000. It 
IS named alter the Philippine Presi¬ 
dent, Mr Ramon Magsaysay who 
died in a plane crash in 1937 

UNESCO prize for education, 1991 
RS Ruta Leger Sivard of the 
USA and the Conrs Sainte- 
Marie de Mann School in Senegal 
have been awarded the 1991 
UNESCO's peace prize for educa¬ 
tion. 

Mrs Sivard is distinguished for 
her battle for disarmament. The 


Conrs Sainte-Marie de Hann was 
founded in 1949 as a private Catholic 
institute. It became secular in 1973. 

Given annually, the $60,000 prize 
comes from a millicm dollar fund 
donated by the Japan Ship-building 
Foundation to promote all actions 
leading to the establishment of "the i 
defence of peace in the spirit of 
mankind". 

Rabindra prize, 1990 

MINENT Russian artist Setislava 
Roi^rich has been given the 
Rabindra prize for 1990 for his inter¬ 
nationally famed art works. He is the 
husband of Mrs Devika Rani, 
renowned film actress of yesteryears. 

Sakharov prize, 1990 

HE European Parliament has 
awarded its annual Sakharov 
prize for freedom of thought to Ms 
Aung San Sun Kyi, leader of the out¬ 
lawed democracy movement in 
Myanmar (Burma). 

UN Global award for environment 

NDIAN agronomist Julian Gonsal- I 
ves, working with Industrial In¬ 
stitute of Global Reconstruction, i 
Cavite, Philippines, has won the UN | 
Global award for outstanding en- I 
V iron mental achievement. The 
award is in recognition of Dr ; 
Gonsalves' achievement in develop¬ 
ing educational training programme ! 
for promotion of environmentally 
suitable methods of food production ; 
in developing countries. 

DEFENCE 

India to consider Soviet jet offer | 
CCORDING to defence experts | 
India is considering the Soviet 
: Union's offer of an advanced fighter 
! and other sophisticated weapons as 
I India's adversaries are amassing 
high-tech arms from all possible 
sources. 

The Soviet offer is for providing 
I the advanced vertical short take-off 
i and landing (AVSTOL) fighter, the 


Yak-141, which is at least five years 
ahead of any Western AVSTOL 
equivalent. 

The aircraft is still at the develop¬ 
ment stage. The detail of the fighter 
was revealed for the first time at the 
1991 Pans air show 

The Yak-141 is intended for air 
interception, close manoeuvring air 
combat and strikes against ground 
and maritime targets. It can be 
operated from small sites or ship 
deck with vertical or short take-off 
and with vertical or short landing. 
The aircraft is intended for air 
defence on Kiev class vessels with a 
secondary air-to-ground capability 
' and may also serve on the Kuznetsov 
class carriers. 

I Yak-141 is currently the only su- 
i personic AVSTOL aircraft in the 
world and has broken 12 records for 
AVSTOL aircraft. 

The fighter is equipped with a 
multi mode radar and is armed with 
an integral 30 mm cannon. Arma¬ 
ment options include AA-10 Alamo 
medium range missiles with a range 
of 25 km and AA-11 short-range niis- 
siles with a range of 8 km. 

Maximum take-off weight for 
short take-offs is 19,500 kg and the 
maximum external weapons load is 
2,600 kg. Using vertical take-off, the 
Yak-141 has a range of 1,400 km. This 
figure could be boosted to 2,100 km 
when using a short take-off and car¬ 
rying an external fuel tank. 

PERSONS 

Patil, Shivraj 

HIVRAJ Patil has been elected as 
the Speaker of the 10th Lok Sabha. 
In him the Lok Sabha has a presiding 
officer who speaks the least, and 
when he does, always to the point. 
Soft-spoken, Mr Patil has earned the 
respect of fellow members for his 
complete impartiality as Deputy 
SpeaKer of the 9th Lok Sabha. 
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He was born on October 1 2 ,1935 
at Chakur in Latur district of 
Maharashtra. He belongs to a family 
of agriculturists. Educated at Os- 
mania and Bombay Universities, he 
obtained degrees in B.Sc. as well as 
LL.B. and LL.M and is a qualified 
lawyer. 

1 le was first elected to the Lok 
Sabha in 1980 from Latur in 
Maharashtra and was returned to the 
House in the subsequent three elec¬ 
tions. 

PROJECTS 

Param—the Indian super¬ 
computer 

NDlA's tirst indigenous super¬ 
computer, the Param, which took 
three years and Rs 300 million to 
design and build, is ready for launch 
and will be unveiled to tlie world in 
September, 1991. 

Ihe formidable machine, with 
peak computing ptivver exceeding 
1000 MFLOrS (Mega Floating Point 
Operation Per Second), will be dedi¬ 
cated to th(' nation by the Centre for 
Development ot Advanced Comput¬ 
ing (C-DAC) Pune, its creator. 

With the launch of the Param, 
India will rub sluiulders with a select 
group of nations with the capability, 
not only to design and devc lop a su¬ 
percomputer but also successfully 
commercialise them. 1'he Param not 
only compares with the best of its 
kind in the world but also displays a 
competitive price tag. 

Even before the formal launch of 
the supercomputer, the USSR 
Academy of Sciences has already 
familiarised itself with the Param. 
Two such supercomputers are being 
installed there. Negotiations are also 
on with the United Kingdom 

The Param will be sold in the 
international market for $ 2(X),000 
while all other parallel Supercom¬ 
puters in its league sell for $ 25(),0(X) 
to$3(X),000. 


seen over 40 groups who had em¬ 
barked on the task of designing and 
producing parallel supercomputers. 
TcKlay the field lies barren because 
only six of them could survive the 
gruelling ordeal. The C-DAC team is 
one of the survivors to have come out 
successfully through the technologi¬ 
cal jungle of parallel processing. 

First Wave Power Plant 

NDIA's first power plant produc¬ 
ing electricity from sea waves will 
be commissioned in St^ptember, 1991 

The plant, which will produce 
150 kilowatt of electricity, is being set 
up 43 metres in front ol the break¬ 
water off the Vi/hingam fishing har¬ 
bour near Thiruvanandapnram in 
Kerala 

I'he wave power device essen¬ 
tially consists of a I60()-lonne con¬ 
crete chamber (caisson) with a 
turbine and generator at the top and 
an opening at the bottom to allow the 
waves to enter 

Water oscillating inside the 
chamber pushes the air in and out 
rotating the turbine which in turn 
drives the generator 

The project has been undertaken 
by the I^epartmenl ol Ocean 
Development (IX^D). It has spent 
about Rs 12 million I’he project has 
been designed by the ocean engineer¬ 
ing group at the Indian Institute of 
Technology (IIT) in Madras. 

The harbour engineering depart' 
ment of Kerala State, the centre lor 
earth science studies in I'nvandrum 
and three private comjxmies are alst> 
involved in the projeH 

The wave power is economical it 
the plant is built as part of harbour 
construction. Several wave power 
plants installed in a row can act as 
harbour wall as well as generate 
electricity. Such plants could also U- 
built near small islands, which had 
no other source of power 

RESEARCH 


The Param can be compared , Meat eaters risk more diseases 
with the best parallel supercom- i ^xKGETARIANS the world over 
puters in the world namely ; ^ rejoice that their cause 

NCUBE-2 and CM-2 of the USA and | taken up by a prestigious 

die European computers MEIKO and , American research agency which 
TELEMAT. I meat eaters are more prone 

In recent times, the world has ! to heart attacks, diabetes, colon can¬ 


cer and other major killer diseases. 

Meat eating has become a front 
page issue as medical research has 
linked it to "diseases t)f affluence" 
that are causing death in the in¬ 
dustrialized cou n t ries 

However, while the health effects 
of eating meat (which m industrial¬ 
ized countries mciins bet‘t, pork, 
lamb, goat and poultry) are becom¬ 
ing clearer and clearer, the environ¬ 
mental impacts of animal husbandry 
remain largely unexploied 

SPACE RESEARCH 

A planet beyond the solar system 

I N the last week i^f July, 1991 three 
BritL'»h scientists announced the 
first ever disc in ery of a planet sized 
body bi'yond our solar systen'* This 
body, about ten limes the mass of the 
i’arth, is going around a pariM^t star 
only ^0 km in si/e, once every six 
months, m a i ircular orbit Fhi' size ol 
its orbit IS 2/'^ rds tlu' sizi* ot earth's 
orbit around the sun 

All this has been mIcTied from 
observing tlu' p.irenl sl.ir, maile en¬ 
tirely ol lu'ulions, which sends a 
regular radio piilsL' ('iici' ever\’ I / ^rd 
of ,i second Ik'iaiise this pulsing star 
IS the remnant ol a siai that exj>loded 
ovi‘r a million veais ago it is very 
unlikely that-'planet distevered will 
have anv hh’ presenl ^el this dis- 
i.o\'eiv tells us that plaiu'ts around 
stais otlu'r than lh»' sun, .irt' not such 
uiuommmi c'v ents 

A[ tlie momt'nl tht* si leiitisls e.in 
only 'listen' to the star at 14(){) Mega 
Hertz treqiieiuv, that loo with a 
powerful radio telescope. The star 
and the jdanet are too far off to be 
visible 

Summit accord on US-Sovict 
space missions 

A n American astronaut will llv on 
the Soviet space station and the 
So\ lets w^ill place a cosmontiiit on a 
US space shuttle tlighl as part ol 
iigreements signed at the summit bv 
IVosidents Bush and Mikhail C»or- 
bachov. It will be the lirsl )oint effort 
in manned space llighl since an 
American Apollo capsule and a 
Soviet Soyuz linked up m 1975 

Under the agreomeni, the United 
Slates will also invite the Stiviels to 
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take part in NASA's mission to 
planet earth, an ambitious study of 
tlie f^Iobal environment planned to 
begin late in the decade. 

The two sides w'ould agree to 
share data and coordinate observa¬ 
tions of their respective space and 
terrestrial environmental monitoring 
system. Another part of the agree¬ 
ments calls for consultation on civil 
space issues especially such matters 
of concern as space debris. 

MISCELLANY 

Remote area message network 
launched 

HH Remote Area Business Mes¬ 
sage Network, the first commer¬ 
cial data service covering the entire 
country, was commissioned on July 
20,1991. This will meet the growing 
demand for computer networking 
and switched data service. 

The network consists of a Master 
Tarth Station (MES) and a packet 
switch located at the Satellite Earth 
Station, Sikandrabad, U.P. and a 
number of customer terminals called 
Micro Earth Stations or VSATs. The 
VSATs communicate to the MES 
through the satellite. Connection be¬ 
tween VSATs is established by the 
MES Customers can connect their 
host computers or data terminals to i 
the VSAT and transmit data. Cus¬ 
tomer data terminals located at Delhi 
can be connected to MES through 
micro-wave link and local leads. 

VSATs can be located right at the | 
customer's premises in any remote | 
corner of the country including hilly i 
regions and islands. | 

The network provides services ; 
like messaging between data ter¬ 
minals and computers, access to in¬ 
ternational data networks through 
the gateway packet switch of Videsh 
Sanchar Nigam Ltd., Bombay, PC- 
based facsimile transmission, and ac¬ 
cess to national and international 
telex networks. 

The service will be useful for 
managers to constantly keep in touch 
from their offices in cities with their 
work sites in remote areas of the 
country. It will be useful for banking 
operations, stock exchange systems, 
remote monitoring and control, on 
line reservation for railways/air¬ 


lines, disaster relief operations and 
the like. Data transmitted through 
this network is error free and secure. 
There is no last mile problem of cable 
pairs and overhead lines. 

The Master Earth Station and the 
Packet Switch have been supplied by 
CONTEL ASC of USA. The cost of the 
equipment including power supply 
system and other indigenous equip¬ 
ment IS about Rs 32 crore. The VSATs 
are manufactured by ITI Equational 
SATCOM Ltd, Bangalore. The cost of 
each VSAT is about Rs 7 lakh. 

First hospital on rails 

HE world's first hospital on rails, 
Lifeline Express, was flagged off 
by 12-year-old Sangeeta Pagdhare on 
July 16,1991. 

The project will cover the entire 
country on the Indian Railway's vast 
network, penetrating remote areas 
where medical facilities arc not avail¬ 
able. 

Launched by Impact India and 
Indian Railways it will provide free 
medical aid to the disabled through 
its team of medical experts and social 
workers. 

52.11 per cent literacy rate in 1991 

HE absolute number of literates 
in the country has shot up from 
234 million in 1981 to 352 million in 
1991, while the absolute number of 
illiterates has only marginally in¬ 
creased from 302 million to 324 mil¬ 
lion during the decade according to 
the 1991 census finding. 

An analysis of the census data 
regarding literacy reveals that there 
has been a near 50 per cent increase in 
the number of literates, while the in- 
I crease in the number of illiterates is 
! just over 7 per cent during the 
1 decade. 

I 

The total literacy rate in 1991 is 
I 52.11 per cent with male literacy 
j levels of 63.86 per cent and female 
literacy levels of 39.42 per cent. 

In the last few decennial censuses 
of India, children below five years of 
age were treated as illiterates. Since 
ability to read and write with under- 
! standing is not ordinarily achieved 
i until one had at least one to two years 
I of schooling, it was felt that the 
1 population aged seven years and 


above is to be classified as literate or 
illiterate and the population below 
this was to be excluded while com¬ 
puting the rate of literacy. In view of 
this, in the 1991 census, the question 
on literacy was canvassed only for 
population aged "seven years and 
above". 

Literacy rates for 1951 and 1971 
relate to population aged five years 
and above. The rates for the years 
1981 and 1991 relate to the popula¬ 
tion aged seven years and above. 

Even though strict comparison 
with earlier decades may not be pos¬ 
sible due to the changes in the age 
group to which they relate, it appears 
that increase in literacy rate observed 
during the decade 1981-91 is higher 
than the increase of 6.97 percentage 
points observed during 1971-81 for 
the population aged 5 and above. 

During the decade 1961-71 
literacy rate for population aged 5 
and above had increased only by 6.14 
percentage points. 

During the decade 1981-91, while 
118.13 million persons have become 
literate 22.10 million persons have 
been added as illiterate. Of the latter, 
5.79 million are males and 16.31 mil¬ 
lion are females. 

The table below will give an in¬ 
dication as to how the literacy rate 
has increased over the last 40 years. 


, Year 

Persons 

Male 

Female 

, 1951 

18 33 

27.16 

8.86 

1 1961 

28.31 

40.40 

15.34 

i 1971 

34.45 

45.95 

21.97 

1981 

43.56 

56.37 

29.75 

I 1991 

52.11 

63.66 

39.42 
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VOCABULARY 


Improve Your Word Power 


1. apocalyptic: (a) prophetic (b) emphatic (c) fearful 
W) hopeful. 

2. brouhaha: (a) commotion (b) dispute (c) quarrel 
(d) discussion. 

3. celerity: in) slow ib) dull (r) smart (d) quickness. 

4. dispel: in) disappear ih) scatter (c) erase id) ap¬ 
prove. 

5. euphoria: in) feast ih) elation ic) approval id) 
criticism 

6. format: (^r) fashion ib) etiquette (c) arrangement 
id) formula. 

7. genuflect: in) boast ib) bluff bend the knee id) 
backbite. 

8. harbinger: in) forerunner (^) absentee (c) mes¬ 
senger id) arbiter 

9. iterate: in) irritate (h) depress ic) express id) say 
repeatedly. 

10. juggle: (n) argue ib/ manipulate (r) discuss id) 
debate. 


11. kaput: in) artificial (b) superficial (c) broken id) 
natural. 

12. lampoon: in) abuse ib) kick ic) knock id) ridicule. 

13. nebulous: in) weak ib) strong (( ) neutral id) con¬ 
fused. 

14. obviate: 0?) observe ib) debar (c) obstruct id) 
detain. 

15. parry: («) settle ib) evade ic) assist id) eex^perate. 

16 quell: (a) crush ib) bribe (c) burn id) surprise. 

17 rapacious: in) sympathetic (b) kind (c) greedy (d) 
needy. 

18. supercilious: in) respectful ib) modest (c) arrogant 
id) moderate. 

19. wraith: in) life-like ib) imitation ic) portrait id) 
ghost. 

20. yummy: in) talkative ib) tasty ic) reticent (d) 
modem. 


ANSWERS 


I apocalyptic: in) prophetic 

—The aftermath of Mahatma Gandhi's assassination 
belied the tijKKiilyptic fears of many both Indian and foreign 
journalists 

2. brouhaha: (/i) commotion, noisy excitement 

—An inadvertent remark of the compere for the discus¬ 
sion created a broiiluilui for quite sometime in the hall. 

3 celerity: id) quickness 

—The International Red C ross acted with cclcnty and 
rushed aid to the earthquake victims in Iran. 

4. dispel: ib) scatter, disperse, cause to vanish 

—The company is trying to dispel rumours about its 
takeover by the rival group 

5. euphoria: ih) elation, high spints. 

—The woman-champion was still in a state of cuphonn 
hours after her victory. 

6. format: (c) arrangement, layout, design. 

—Tlie format of the meeting was such that everyone 
could ask a question 

7. genuflect: ic) bend the knee. 

—Before a political titan, his acolytes genuflect for 
favours and patronage. 

8. harbinger: in) forerunner, sign. 

—Gandhiji proved the harbtn^^er of a new cult of political 
philosophy and economic thesis when India was in the throes 
of all-pervasive fear. 

9. iterate: id) say repeatedly, make accusation/demand. 

—Pampered children get on the nerves of their ciders by 

iterating their demands every now and then. 

10. juggle: ih) manipulate, cheat, trick. 

—In the past government juggled with the figures to hide 
the alarming rise in prices and inflation. 

n. kaput: ic) broken, ruined, not working. 


—(3n the topsy-turvy road, the car was kaput ,ind we had 
to walk on foot under the scorching sun 

12 lampoon: ((/) ridicule, satirise 

—During the elections, cartotMiists the world over lani- 
fxnvi the leading figures in the election fray 

13. nebulous: id) ha/y, confused, vague. 

—The speaker failed to establish rapport with- the 
audience because his ideas were t(x^ nebulous to reach their 
minds 

14 obviate: ih) debar, gel rid of, remove. 

—Tlie new road obviates the need to dnve through the 

town. 

15. parry: ih) evade, avert, ward off 

—When media-persons put awkward questions to the 
minister, the latter tned to parry the answer as best as he could 

16. quell: (fl) subdue, crush, suppress. 

—No civilised society can stand the scourge of militancy 
and all possible steps arc taken to quell it 

17. rapacious: ic) greedy, grasping, voracious. 

—While searching for good accommodation in a 
metropolis, 1 lame across a good number of rapacious 
landlords 

18 supercilious: (c) arrogant, disdainful, con¬ 
temptuous. 

—Tlie shop assistant was very supercilious towards me 
when I asked for some help. 

19 wraith: id) ghost, ghostly image. 

—The AIDS' victim was conspicuous by his wni/lli-likt' 
figure. 

20. yummy: (b) tasty, delicious 

—The choCblate cake served in the birth day party was 
indeed yummy. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Appointments Etc 


Appointed; Elected Etc 

Ibrnhiw Hussain Zakr Tho 
Deputy Forei^»n Minister of Mtil- 
dives, he will tnke over as Secretary- 
Ceneral ot the South Asian 
Association for Ke^ional Coopera¬ 
tion (SAARC) from Mr K K Bhar- 
gava in January 

Sit Nicholas I I'liii 1 le has bei*n 
appointi'd as the new British High 
Commissioner to India in succes¬ 
sion to Sir David Cioodall 

Sure mini Nath I le has been ap¬ 
pointed tlie new C^overnor of Pun¬ 
jab. Fie replaces Ciei] O J' Malliotra 

KC. B/iay/i/. lie has been ap¬ 
pointed the Solicitor-C’ieneral ol 
India 

N Nnra^twimu. He has been ap¬ 
pointed as the Chief of the Research 
and Analysis Wing (RAW). 

T. Annnthnchnrf He has been ap- ^ 
pointed Director-General of the Bor- I 
d er SeCLi n t y h'orce ! 

A.K. Ghob^lr. He has taken over as 
Chairman, Central Board of Direct 


JULY 

11—A jetliner carrying as many as 
264 people crashes over Jeddah 
airport killing all aboard ; 

15— Mr Narasimha Kao's Govern- j 
ment wins the vote of con- | 
fidence in the Lok Sabha. 
National Front and Left parties 
abstain. 

16— The 1991-92 Railway Budget is 
presented in the Parliament. 

17— The summit group of seven 

richest countries (G-7) reiterates 
its commitment to resolve a 
stalemate in world trade 
negotiations by 1991 end. i 

23—Karnataka and Tamil Nadu 1 
head for a showdown in i 
Cauvery River water dispute as j 
Karnataka Government calls for j 
a counter bandh in reaction to 1 


I'axes 

Resigned 

Do Miior Prime Minister of Viet¬ 
nam 

Dr D. P Cliatloyiuiliiiai/- Ciover- 
nor of Rajasthan. 

V Rnnunnurtin/- Minister of State 
for Labour m the Union Cabinet 

I Distinguished Visitors 

I Aticrood jugunutb Prime Mini¬ 
ster of Mauritius. 

Iiinics ELiwani lliirohl Ilcrnt 
Foreign Affairs Minister of Sri 
I.anka 

Died 

Pniuiil Bnsnvnmj Knj^^iiru: One of i 
the most popular llindustani 
vocalist. I 

fsiinc Bnshcvis Snii^cr: Popular 
storyteller and Nobel Prize Winner. : 
I le was 87. | 

V.K.R.V. Rao. A former Union i 
Minister and a noted economist. He ! 
was 83. 


24—The 1991-92 Union Budget is | 
presented in the Lok Sabha by j 
the Finance Minister Dr Man- | 
mohan Singh. i 

26—Total bandh is observed in ; 
Tamil Nadu, Karnataka and j 
Pondicherry in protest against | 
the Cauvery water issue. | 

28— Croatia's ruling council endor- I 
ses a call by Yugoslavia's 
Presidency for a cease-fire in 
the republic. 

29— Minister of State for Labour, 
Mr V. Ramamurthy, resigns 
from the Union Council of Min¬ 
isters in the wake of the con¬ 
troversy over his stand on the 
Cauvery water dispute. 

3B—Portugal returns the gold it 


took from Goa six days prior to 
the liberation of Goa on Decem¬ 
ber 18,1961. 

—The first Post-Cold War super¬ 
power summit gets-off to a good 
start with a beaming Mikhail 
Gorbachov saying that the talks 
were going well and President 
Cieorge Bush announcing that 
USA would soon grant most 
favoured nation (MFN) trade 
status to USSR. 

-Over 400 people are feared 
drowned as the embankment 
of the river Ward ha breaches 
near village Mohad in 
Narkhed taluka of Nagpur 
district 

AUGUST 

1— Air Chief Marshal Nirmal 
Chandra Sun takes over as the 
new/ Chief of Air Staff. 

2— The Congress Government 
withdraw's the controversial 
plan to allocate Rs 100 crore 
to the Rajiv Ciandhi founda¬ 
tion. 

3— The Sn Lankan troops break 
the LTTE seige of the strategic 
Elephant Pass.' 

6—Members of the BJP, the 
largest opposition party in the 
Lok Sabha, stage a walk-out 
in protest against the failure 
of the Civil Aviation Minister, 
Mr Madhavrao Scindia, to 
withdraw his remarks about 
the BJP, describing some of 
the leaders as traitors. 

9—Supreme Court upholds the 
Election Commission's decision 
to postpone the Punjab elec 
tions. 

1(3—250 LTTE men are killed in 
battle with Sn Lanka forces in 
Elephant Pass. 

—Prime Minister Li Peng of China 
announces his country's 
decision to sign the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT). 
China was the only one among 
the five permanent members of 
the UN Security Council that 
had not yet agreed to sign the 
1968 NPT. 


EVENTS 


a call for bandh by the Tamil 
Nadu Government 
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A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


A Gesture to Our Readers 

Dear Reader, 

Despite the Uuion Fmaticc Minister Maumohan Siiiffh’s assurance, ^^iven while presenting the 1991-92 
budget, that the spiralling prices and the inflationaiy trends would be effcctiveh/ checked, costs have been 
going up all round. Like others, the newspaper and magazine industrif has been substantially affected. In 
response to the numerous representations to the Government of India not to impose additional burdens on this 
industry, the administration agreed to the pleadings. 

But even now the cost of production of magazines and other publications is much higher than before. Apart 
from the costlier printing machinery and the accessories, etc, there is the increase in the price of standard 
newsprint to the tune of Rs 800 per tonne. 

Since our policy has always been to be of maximum service to our readers and avoid imposing additional bur¬ 
dens on them as far as possible, we have decided not to raise the price of '"CM.'' and hear the extra burden our¬ 
selves (unless the Government imposes further burdens) although several other magazines have already raised 
their price to Rs 12 or even more. So the "C.M." price will remain at Rs 10 per issue. We trust our patrons will 
appreciate this gesture on our part. 

Meanwhile we assure them that we shall leave no stone unturned to maintain the high quality of the contents 
and the commendable get-up and neat printing for which this magazine is widely known. We are also continu¬ 
ing the process of modernising the printing processes with the use of the latest technology, including com¬ 
puterisation, in order to present a high-standard, eminently useft4l publication. 

We take legitimate pride in the fact that our sophisticated pnniting establishment is among the best in the 
country. 

With best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 




EDITORIAL 


A Slide-down in Ties 


T ' HE celebrated accord reac hed between Mr Mikhail 
Gorbachov and the late Mr Rajiv Gandhi in Decem- 
bei, 19H6, created hi^h hopes of lasting and effec tive 
Indo-Soviet relations These hopes brif^htened further 
when, a few weeks a^o, the Indo-Soviet Treaty of 1971 
was renewed for a period of 20 years The cordial ties 
between the t\c'o countries have been mutually beneficial 
and were widelx haded tn this country. But thii^s have 
c handed fast since the dramatic coup in Moscow 
De.spite tall claims and all the brave talk of ever-lasting 
fiiendship, the harsh reality is that there is a slide-down 
in the relationship Infac t, some shrewd observers of the 
international .scene have cwpressed the view that at no 
time since the understanding was reached hetv^’een the 
two countries have the relations dipped so low. The 
Soviet Union is no longer what it was (it stands dis¬ 
banded) nor are the relations so cordial as they were 

This has become evident from the fac t that while Mr 
Boris Yeltsin had telephonic talks with President George 
Bush of the USA and some other world leaders, he found 
no time to ring up New Delhi Later, Mr Gc^rbachov 
speedily c ontac ted world statesmen but he did not ring 
up the Indian Fume Munster even though the two 
countries have signed a long-term treaty of friend.ship 
and c ooperation whic h is often described as unique in 
both scope and content” May he India is no longer con¬ 
sidered important in the international arena This 
count!y has evidently been reduced to a pathetic plight — 
as pathetic perhaps as Mr Gorbachov himself in the 
changed conditions and antid.st the radic al transforma¬ 
tion of the scene. While there were hectic con.sultations 
among woi Id leaders when the stai tling events started 
unfolding themselves, no leader of international .stature 
bothered about New Delhi 's reactions 

This IS indeed a pity, but the Union Government it¬ 
self is to blame for the dismal state of affairs. India 
ignored Mr Boris Yeltsin, and Mr Yeltsin has ignored 
India Again, the Indian Prime Minister, Mr P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, in a hasty reaction to the coup in Mos¬ 
cow, talked of the fate of rapid reformers. Later 
comments, including the Lok Sabha’s resolution hailing 
the return of Mr Gorbachov to power, could only partial¬ 
ly make up for the lapse. Judging from the fact that Mr 
Gorbachov had personal talks even with such small and 


less important countries sue h as Argentina and Korea 
but excluded India carries implications which it would 
be wrong to ignore. There is no doubt India's External 
Affairs Ministry has been guilty of ineptitude and worse. 
So the conduct of our foreign relations needs to be 
streamlined, but the administration is so lethargic that it 
seldom rises to the occasion. Several times the Govern¬ 
ment of India has been caught on the wrongfoot, partly 
because its intelligence and diplomatic personnel do not 
function efficiently. Little has been done to ensure the 
support of the newly emerging democratic forces which 
are bound to become a vital factor in determining the 
shape of things to come. 

Former External Affairs Minister l.K. Gujral who 
was Indian ambassador to the Soviet Union for many 
months and who is familiar with the (omplex trends in 
that country, cautioned on September I that the major 
impact of the Mo.scow developments would be on India's 
defence needs as the country greatly depends on the 
Soviet Union. But the new Minister of State for External 
Affairs told the Lol Sabha on September 4 that the 
Government of India has received signals from the 
Soviet Union to the effect that the special relationship be¬ 
tween the two countries, ratified by the Indo-Soviet 
Friendship Treaty, will continue. He also assured that 
the entire gamut of India's relationship with the Soviet 
Union, including trade and defence supplies, will remain 
intact despite the recent developments. 

However, international signals necessarily vary ac¬ 
cording to circumstances: even the validity of solemn 
treaties becomes que.stionable in a changed context. For 
this reason, India would be committing another mistake 
if it were to take routine assurances of continued aid for 
granted With eight of the Soviet republics already be¬ 
coming independent and more splits probable, it is not 
safe to rely on assurances of unstable regimes in Mos¬ 
cow. 

At the moment it is far from clear who will be the 
supreme leader in Moscow and who a mere figurehead. 
This IS not the time for high and heady rhetoric or smug¬ 
ness but for diplomacy of the highest order so that the 
interests of this country are fully safeguarded in all con¬ 
tingencies. 


READERS’ 

FORUM 

THE HUNGER FOR POWER 

Your editorial "Tiie Hunger for 
Power'' (CM Sept issue) reflects the 
miserable character and low moral 
values of our politicians. It is indeed a 
matter of great concern that no substan- 
tial efforts have been made to stress the 
importance of character, moral values, 
truth and integrtty. The pohticians 
resort to the policy of appeasement of 
all in order to remain in noweras long 
as possible. Through such practices, 
moral values have been eroded at all 
levels. 

Our country is already passing 
through a critical phase. The need of the 
hour IS to give topmost prioritif to the 
development of one's personalih/ and 
sound character, and also to concentrate 
on the State's basic problems and find ef¬ 
fective and lasting solutions for tnem. 
Our voliticians sfwuld set good ex¬ 
amples for the youths who are going to 
shoulder the responsibility ofrutming 
this country tomorrow. 

If wealth is nothing is lost 

If health is lost, something is lost. 

If character is lost, ivery thing is lost. 
Bom lay M. K ha lid Khan 

Ironically, the same voliticians 
who preach sermons to the people for 
making sacrifices to overcome the cur¬ 
rent financial crisis themselves indulge 
in scandalous activities, resulting in 
wasteful expenditure. It is time ffiat 
legislation was passed to restrict the 
number of ministers in each Cabinet 
which should be proportionate to the 
total number of members of the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly. 

New Delhi S Padmanabhan 

Your editorial rejects only the dark 
side of the picture. There is also a 
brighter side. The population of India is 
increasing day by day; so more depart¬ 
ments are necessary to manage things. It 
is necessary to ensure the welfare of the 
people. That is why more ministers are 
needed to cope with the work. So it is 
not fair to say that the Chief Ministers 
expand their ministries to satisfy their 
hunger for ffower. 

Pntiin Shyamanand Thakur 

POLITICS AND POLITICIANS 

No one thinks of the welfare of the 
people and their condition remains the 
same. "No amount of politics would be 
of any avail until the masses in India 
are well-educated, well-fed and tvell 
cared for", cautioned Swanii Vivekanan- 
da. The politicians should seriously con¬ 
sider the situation. 

Cnlcuthi Mrs Usri l>?y 


///(' editorial create.^ the impression 
that the politicians aie the major cause 
of the dismal plight of the country. But 
ive the people of India are equally 
responsible W'e should choose only 
those persons who are good, sincere and 
responsible. 

Delhi Maiuvsli Kaushik 

ECONOMIC CRISIS 

Your Cover Feature (Sept '91) truly 
reflects the obnoxious economic crisis. 
Devaluation, the IMF loan and the gold 
pledging compel us to believe that tiic 
Indian economy is close to bankruptcy 
and there is no magic wand to ensure 
; survival. The devaluation will jeopard¬ 
ise our economy—balace of payments, 

; external debt and inflation. Besides, the 
' lavish life-style of I he Ministers and 
squandering of government fund have 
, further aggravated the situation. It is 
j high time the leavers of various parties 
1 got together to reidew the situation and 
I saiw tne economy from the verge of col- 
I lapse. 

I IlLKiglih/ Sanjoy C handa 

For all the economic problems 
I which our country is facing these days 
\ the wrong economic policies adopted by 

■ the Government in beginning of the plan- 
, ning process are to blame, (hie of the 

\ ^^ong policies xuas to give undue intpor- 
I tance to the public sector which gave us 
\ virtually nothing in return but huge los- 
i ses during the last 40 years. It was high 
, time to open up the economy for the 
private sector and the authorities wise- 
\ ly did so. 

I No doubt this openness will result 
in initial hardship but we will have a 
richer and developed India in the years 
to come. 

Patna Anand Siddarthn 

SECULARISM OR PSEUDO¬ 
SECULARISM? 

Secularism is in ruins in India 
! today. The term actually means giving 
' no support for the development of any 
[ religion. But the CoiH^rnment, instead of 
committing itself to secular ideas, is 
; playing with this concept. Fhe temple 
I construction issue has made the Govern¬ 
ment to pretend that it is not aboiw 

■ secularism. Construction of a temple at 
the birth-place of Ram is a question 

\ linked with our cultural heritage, not 
i that of any particular religion. It is time 
' now for all Indians belonging to any 
\ religion to think whether ive should be 
proud of Ram, a great Indian mythical 
hero, or to respect Babar, a plunderer. 
Should we not presence our cultural 
heritage by constructing a Ram temple 
in Ayodhya? 

Koiapiit Nftrananda Dash 

I PRESIDENTS ROLE 

In your Special Feature "Key Role 
of the President" (Sept issue) you have 
i discussed the issue of the presidential 
' form of government. It is true that Presi- 


_ LETTEBS 

deni Venkataraman is a supporter of the 
presidential system but you have not 
mentioned that the first person to 
raise the issue of the presidential 
form ot government in India was 
also Mr R. Venkataraman who wrote 
to the A-l.C.C. on May 27, 1965, that 
the presidential system offers the best 
solution to the chaotic spectrum of 
splinter parties in India. 

Mol than (Bihar) Am it Alok 

I START TREATY 

The signing of STA RT marks the 
beginning of a new world order m which 
economic interdepiendence between na¬ 
tions will ove*‘-rule political rivalries. 

The world is moving toumrds an 
era of peace. The entire Eurone, the USA, 

I the Soviet Union, China ana other in¬ 
dustrialised nations ivill soon form a 
strong economic bloc ivhich will 
dominate the course of events in the 
world. The less privileged countries 
will have to wake up to the changing 
scenario, shed all rivalries, catch up 
with the rest of the world and seek 
greater economic cooperation. 

The Non-aligned Movement (NAM) 
which, unlike the United Nations, is free 
from the influence of big powers, should 
play an effective role in lessening the 
tensions among its member-countries 
and utilise their resources for economic 
irosperity; othenvise their identity will 
fe lost and they will have to boiv to the 
dictates of the powerful nations. 

Kuniool I^. Sivaram Prasad 

“C.M." 

A balanced diet is necessary for 
good health; similarly "Competition 
Master" is a must for every competitive 
examination. It gives a full picture of na¬ 
tional and international events, many 
good articles, discussions, paragraphs 
and much more. 

Please accept my hearty thanks for 
the article on "Economic crisis" in the 
Sept '91 issue. I was searching for this 
material in many other magazines but 
got It in "C.M.". I am proud of being a 
reader of this magazine. 

KancJii Md Shahid MaswexW 

/ have been a regular reader of your 
monthly magazine for two years. There 
is no doubt that this magazine is a key 
to knowledge and a ladder of success for 
everyone in this age of competitions. It 
IS the only magazine that gives impor¬ 
tant information at a reasonable price. 
Accept my hearty congratulations on 
the anniversary issue (August '91). 

W C/uwquinm Nandlal Arya 

fmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

I Ih’ you have ivcentlif iiffffcomt in 

' I uin/competitivc evniniutition 

I IVt’ shiitt he grateful if ifoii coutil •ienit 

, ! (IS the yiicstion piiyers. Hie originni /niper*: 

1 ' ii'dt he returned along with ihe postage 

1 spent III/ i/Dii 

1 I Your gesture wilt he highlii ap- 

I I pn’duteil 
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CURHENT AFFAKS 


Notes on 
Current National 
Affairs 


* INDIA S LINKS WITH 
REPUBLICS 

* LOK SABHA HAILS COUP 
FAILURE 

* SOVIET TIE-UP NOT 
AFFECTED 

* A DAMP SQUIB 

* EFFECTIVE PUBLIC 
DISTRIBUTION 

* STATUS QUO ON 
RELIGIOUS PLACES 

* DISTORTION OF 
ANTI-DEFECTION ACT 

* DISPARITY IN GIRLS’ 
EDUCATION 

* INTER-STATE COUNCIL 

* BJPAGAINST 
IMPEACHMENT 

* INDO-UK PACT ON 
MILITANTS 

* INDIA KEY-POINT IN DRUG 
TRAFFIC 

* LEFT FEELING "ORPHANED ” 


India’s Links with 
Repubiics 

NDIA has recognised the Baltic 
republics as independent i 
countries. Even within the 
framework of the Indo-Soviet 1 
Friendship Treaty of 1971 there are ; 
clear openings for closer links with | 
the Soviet republics which have be- I 
come sovereign and independent of 
Moscow. This fact was disclosed by 
the Minister of State for External af¬ 
fairs, Mr Eduardo Faleiro, at a discus¬ 
sion on the implications of the recent 
developments in Moscow. He threw 
light on New Delhi's thinking on the 
impact of the failed coup and the 
decentralisation process now under 
way. M r Fa 1 eiro sta ted: " We recogn ise 
that the Soviet republics are destined 
to play a much bigger role m the af¬ 
fairs of that country and in interna¬ 
tional affairs." 

The President of Uzbekistan, Mr 
Islam Karimov, visited New Delhi 
from August 17 to 19 during which 
two agreements were signed with 
that republic on economic and cul¬ 
tural cooperation. Describing it as a 
development "overshadowed by the 
momentous events in the USSR", the 
Minister pointed out that "it was the 
first time that India was establishing 
direct links with a Soviet republic". 

India, he stated, attached great j 
importance to the visit in view of the : 
"emergence of Soviet republics as | 
sovereign entities and the need to j 
have mutually beneficial relations ! 
with them" The post-coup develop- i 
ments had "accelerated the process of | 
the strengthening of the sovereignty ' 
of Saviet re publics and we will need | 
to dev'ise suitable mechanisms of ; 
mutual interaction" I 

While a full assessment of the 
coup and related developments was 
not yet available, it was "fairly clear 
that what is happening today is noth¬ 
ing short of a revolution". I'he reform 
process is going to be accelerated and 
"the march towards a market 
economy is going to be faster". 

The failure of the coup was a tes¬ 
timony to the essential validity of 
Perestroika initiaUxi by Mr Mikhail 
Ciorbachov and a triumph of the will 
of the people. Flowever, the acute 
political, economic, social and ethnic 
problems remained to be tackled 


There was a "visible turmoil in the 
traditional instruments of power and 
a radical restructuring of these power 
structures can be expected in the near 
future." 

With many republics asserting 
their sovereignty, the inter¬ 
republican relations were also likely 
to be restructured. India has to un¬ 
derstand the significance of the new 
mechanism and the changes in Soviet 
relationships. 

Lok Sabha Hails Coup 
Failure 

HE Lok Sabha on August 22 con¬ 
gratulated the heroic people of 
the Soviet Union on restoring 
demiKratic values. The failure of the 
coup in Moscow was hailed with 
loud thumping by Congress, BJP and 
Janata Dal members, while the left 
parties were subdued in their 
response. 

The opposition sharply attacked 
the government for its response to the 
events in the USSR, and charged it of 
misreading the situation. A BJP 
leader, who read out a statement on 
behalf of his party, accused the 
Government of "blinkered timidity 
and ineptitude"and felt that India's 
response was "glued in yesterday's 
dienes". 

The BJP hailed the failure of the 
undemocratic coup, the restoration of 
President Gorbachov and the fact 
that the Soviet parliament had as¬ 
serted its authority. More important, 
the people of the Soviet Union had 
triumphed and shown remarkable 
physical and moral courage in defy¬ 
ing the forces of authoritarianism. 

Mr George Fernandes (Janata 
Dal) said the drama unfolding in the 
Soviet Union showed that no power 
on earth could deny human rights 
I and freedom to the people. While 
I congratulating the Soviet people, he 
I pointed out mat removing a leader 
popularly elected by tne people was 
' a farce which could no longer be 
tolerated anywhere in the world. He 
severely criticised the Indian 
Ciovernment's response to the crisis 
, in the USSR, ana said New Delhi 
should have appreciated the feelings 
of the Soviet people. 

The CPM, which was subject to 
' snide comments for its support of the 
coup, tried to make the best of a bad 
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situation. A spokesman said it had 
once again been proved that people 
will ultimately decide the course of 
history; no movement can be sus- 
tainecl without the support of the 
people. He was happy that war and I 
bloodshed was avoided during the 
coup and eventual restoration of 
President Gorbachov. The people of 
the Third World looked forward to 
the Soviet Union for support in their 
struggle for development and 
progress as they had done before. 

The leader of the House Mr Arjun 
Singh, felt the people of the Soviet 
Union had established their right 
to decide what they want to do 
and the type of system they 
preferred. He defended the cau¬ 
tions approach of Government 
when news of Mr Gorbachov's 
ouster reached Delhi. 

Soviet Tie>up not 
Affected 

T he recent events in the Soviet 
Union are not likely to affect 
Indo-Soviet collaboration in nuclear 
energy, according to Dr P.K. Iyengar, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

The Kudankulam project, 
proposed to be built in Tirunelveli 
district, Tamil Nadu, with Soviet as¬ 
sistance, would go through as 
planned. The Soviet authorities 
recently committed themselves to 
continuing the project. 

The Soviet Union had few 
markets for its technology. Despite 
the crisis, its bilateral trade with India 
would have to continue and the 
Soviet Union would have to pay for 
the goods. Thus, the project would 
not suffer for want of funds. The 
Soviets have promised to provide 
their own fuel and take back the 
spent fuel, which meant India would 
not have to bear storage and 
reprocessing expenses. 

The Soviet government was keen 
that this project should go through as 
long as the scientists assured that the 
technology was safe. The Soviets 
were amenable to many suggestions 
and they have agreed to alter designs 
to suit India. 

Asked about the financial crisis 
within the country which starved 
nuclear power projects. Dr lyenear 
said this problem was felt only this 


year and in the next plan period suf¬ 
ficient funds would be available. He 
admitted that the target of 10,000 
MW capacity of 20(X) AD could be | 

I achieved only if the Kudankulam 
project matenalised. 

A Damp Squib 

P AKISTAN Foreign Minister Shah- 
ryar Khan's visit to India in 
August as a special envoy of the 
Prime Minister proved a damp squib. 
His ostensible purpose to remove | 
tension and misunderstanding be- ] 
tween the two countries has not been 
achieved. In retrospect it appears to 
be a propaganda exercise to extract 
political mileage for the Pakistan 
Prime Minister. India's External Af¬ 
fairs Ministry was reluctant to public¬ 
ly comment on the "brave words" 
used by Mr Khan in assuring India 
that the proof of Pakistan's sincerity 
and earnestness would be given on 
the ground in the coming weeks. This 
has not come about 

Mr Nawaz Sharif's obvious ob¬ 
ject was to send signals to the USA 
and other Western countries about 
Pakistan's earnest desire to normalise 
relations with India and to settle the ! 
Kashmir issue amicably. The manner j 
in which the Pakistani Prime Mini- | 
ster timed his special envoy's visit to , 
India with his controversial inter- | 
view to "Newsweek" in which he 1 
described Kashmir as a potential I 
cause for yet another Indo-Pak war 
was a clever attempt to bring interna¬ 
tional pressure on India on the Kash¬ 
mir issue. 

In the "Newsweek" interview Mr 
Sharif said that the root cause of 
trouble in j and K was that the Kash¬ 
miri people had not been allowed to 
vote on the right of self-determina¬ 
tion. This is an attempt to revive the 
demand for plebiscite and inter¬ 
nationalise the issue in violation of 
the Simla spirit. Pakistan had agreed 
at Simla to resolve all pending issues 
between the two countries through 
bilateral talks. 

Pakistani spokesmen harp on the 
alleged denial of human rights in the 
Valley, but the situation in the Pak-oc- 
cupied Kashmir is worse. According 
to "Dawn" of Karachi, Opposition 
parties in POK have kept up their 
campaign for the withdrawal of Pun¬ 
jab police and frontier constabulary 


personnel numbering about 25,000. 

Mr Shahryar Khan's reference to 
the need for resolving the Kashmir 
issue in the light of the UN resolution 
has also been taken exception to. The 
special envoy on August 20 called on 
Defence Minister Snarad Pawar. It 
was obviously in the context of 
India's allegation that Pakistan had 
launched a proxy war on India by 
aiding and abetting secessionist ele¬ 
ments in Jammu and Kashmir and 
Punjab. 

Pak Aid to J-K Militants to Con¬ 
tinue: Pakistan Prime Minister 
! Nawaz Sharif conveyed to the Indian 
I leaders that a war was not the way to 
I resolve the problems between India 
and Pakistan. All outstanding issues, 
including Kashmir, could be resol 
' through peaceful negotiations and 
I this was imperative for peace in the 
I region. 

I Addressing a public meeting in 
I Pakistan-occupied Kashmir (POK) 
held recently, he reiterated that Pakis¬ 
tan would continue to extend "full 
moral and political support" to the 
secessionists in Jammu and Kashmir. 
That was Mr Sharif's first visit to 
POK after the assumption of office of 
the new A11-Jammu and Kashmir 
Muslim Conference government led 
by Sardar Mohammad Abdul 
Qayyum Khan. The present "tur¬ 
bulent state of affairs" in the Valley, 
he contended, was neither in the in¬ 
terest of India nor Pakistan. 

The POK President, Sardar 
Sikander Hayat Khan and the Prime 
Minister, Mohammad Abdul 
Qayyum Khan, also "harped" on 
"liberation" of Kashmir. 

Meanwhile, the POK govern¬ 
ment has announced a Rs 3 8 billion 
budget for 1991-92 and also an¬ 
nounced its decision to levy a "Kash¬ 
mir liberation cess" ranging from Rs 
4 to Rs 3(X) on all government and 
semi-government employees, includ¬ 
ing the President himself, each 
month. 

Pak told to take steps 'on 
ground': Defence Minister Sharad 
Pawar told the Special Envoy of 
Pakistan's Prime Minister that 
Islamabad's offer of giving a new 
orientation to bilateral ties with India 
should be reflected in the situation on 
the ground, especially in Punjab and 
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Jammu and Kashmir. 

Pakistan Foreign Secretary Shah- 
ryar Khan continued his round of dis¬ 
cussions with the Indian leaders 
during a meeting with Mr Pawar at 
which several issues, including the 
situation along the borders, reported¬ 
ly figured. The Defence Minister told 
him that if Pakistan took certain steps 
on the ground to prove its bonafides 
about improving relations with 
India, that alone could create the 
right atmosphere for conducting 
bilateral negotiations on various is¬ 
sues. 

Mr Khan, who delivered a spe¬ 
cial message from Mr Nawaz Sharif 
to Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha 
Rao had a meeting with Foreign 
Secretary Muchkund Dubey. The 
schedule of the secretary-level meet¬ 
ing due to take place in Islamabad 
soon to sort out pending issues was 
discussed. The firth round of Foreign 
Secretary level talks will be held in a 
bid to defuse tension over the Kash¬ 
mir issue. 

It is understood that Mr Sharif's 
message to Mr Rao was couched in 
general terms and contained expres¬ 
sion of Pakistan's "sincere desire" to 
open a new chapter in its relations 
with India. It does not refer to the oft 
repeated Indian allegation regarding 
Pakistan's involvement in the train¬ 
ing and arming of militants. 

Effective Public 
Distribution 

T long last, efforts are to be made 
to make the public distribution of 
certain essential goods (PDS) more 
effective in about 18 months. The 
Prime Minister, Mr P.V. Narasimha 
Rao, has asked the States to revive the 
practice of giving food as wages 
under the employment generation 
programmes. This would be an excel¬ 
lent method of self-selection of 
beneficiaries as only the poor and 
most needy in the rural areas come to 
work under these programmes, he 
said while addressing the Chief Min¬ 
isters participating in the 13th Ad¬ 
visory Council meeting of PDS. 

He stressed the need for extend¬ 
ing the scope of PDS to "the remotest 
nook and corner" of the country. All 
blocks under the Drought Prone Area 
Programme (DPAP), Desert Develop¬ 
ment Programme and the Integrate 


Tribal Development Programme 
should form the special focus for a 
reoriented and more effective PDS. 
Besides, the hilly areas identified by 
the Planning Commission should 
also be chosen for special treatment. 

Accessibility and availability are 
two important aspects for an effective 
PDS. Admittedly the PDS com¬ 
modities often do not reach the 
remotest corners where a large num¬ 
ber of the poor resided. Some sections 
of the urban population like those 
living in unorganised housing com¬ 
plexes and construction workers, 
also needed to be attended to better. 

Development of PDS should get 
sustained attention all the time and 
not only during the periods of scar¬ 
city. "In the next 12 to 18 months, we 
shall be able to present to the country 
a PDS that is not only effective in the 
remotest of areas but is also seen and 
accepted to be such by the con¬ 
sumers", he asserted. 

The Prime Minister's suggestion 
for routing PDS foodgrains through 
rural employment programmes like 
the Jawahar Rozgar Yoina was 
generally welcomed by tne Chief 
Ministers. The quantity of wheat and 
rice distributed through these 
programme which had reached a 
level of around two million tonnes a 
year, had dwindled to near negligible 
last year. Restoration of the earlier 
level would mean that at least a part 
of the total 14.15 million tonnes of 
grain distributed through PDS went 
automatically to the deserving 
people. 

Status Quo on 
Religious Places 

URSUING its policy commitment, 
the Union Government on August 
23 introduced a Bill which seeks to 
maintain the status quo of religious 
places and safeguard the country 
from the trauma of going through 
another agitation like the onj 
launched to convert the Babn Masjid 
mosque into a temple. 

The BJP protested vehemently 
against the Bill and finally staged a 
walk out. The Left parties, the Janata 
Dal, the AlADMK, the Telugu Desam 
and all other parties barring the Shiv 
Sena supported the Government 
move. The promise to preserve the 
status quo of places of worship, as it 


existed on 15th August, 1947, was a 
part of the Congress election 
manifesto. 

A CPM member had introduced 
a private member's resolution asking 
the Government to quickly bring for¬ 
ward a legislation to maintain the 
status quo of religious places. The 
Government and the entire opposi¬ 
tion was keen to have the Bill passed 
soon to make sure that the BJP would 
not have the time to take the matter to 
the streets. Soon after the Home Min¬ 
ister, Mr S.B. Chavan, introduced the 
Bill, the BJP raised a few technical 
points as well as the constitutional 
question of whether the House has 
the legal competence to introduce 
such a Bill as places of pilgrimage 
was a State subject. The party's 
standpoint is that places of 
pilgrimage are the same as places of 
worship, and for the Centre to pass 
legislation on this issue would be an 
encroachment and violation of the 
rights so long enjoyed by the State 
governments. 

According to a party spokesman, 
the Government would be violating 
the fundamental right to religion, 
enshrined in the Constitution if it in¬ 
terfered with religious places. A BJP 
member felt that its introduction was 
a "religious insult". Saying that the 
Mughals had desecrated Hindu 
temples in the past, he raised techni¬ 
cal points against the introduction of 
the Bill. 

Distortion of 
Anti-defection Act 

N unprecedented crisis 
developed in the Meghalaya As¬ 
sembly in August when the Speaker, 
who had disqualified five inde¬ 
pendent MLAs under the Anti-defec¬ 
tion Act on August 17, himself 
became the leader of the Congress 
legislature party. This made the Con¬ 
gress party the largest in the Assemb¬ 
ly. The party staked its claim to form 
the ministry. Tl\e five MLAs, four of 
them had become Ministers, had 
reportedly joined various political 
groups belonging to the ruling 
Meghalaya United Parliamentary 
Party. The speaker is expected to be 
above party politics and does not 
belong to any pKilitical group. The 
controversial decision of the Speaker, 
as well as the assumption of the 
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leadership of the Congress legisla¬ 
ture party, has in fact made a mock¬ 
ery of parliamentary democracy m 
Meghalaya. I he Slate may have to Lx* 
put under President's rule if the game 
of numbers in the Assembly remains 
in an uncertain stage. 

The Supreme Court at first 
refused to stay the operation of the 
August 17,1991, order of Speaker PR. 
Kyndiah on the disqualification 
under the Anti-Defection Law ol fi\ t* 
independent MLAs, even though it 
was told that the Speaker had done 
this mala fide to enable the Congress 
to come to power by reducing the 
Meghalaya United Parliamentary 
Party to a minority. The Speaker, who 
has created history by being the first 
Speaker in anti-defection matters to 
subject himself to the jurisdiction of 
the highest court in the land 

Later the Supreme C\uirt stayed 
the order of the Speaker disallowing 
four Ministers from voting on a mo¬ 
tion under the Anti-defection Act. 
The constitutional crisis in 
Meghalaya deepened on Sept 7 with 
the refusal of the Speaker to abide by 
the interim orders of the Supreme 
Court regarding the disqualification 
of four Cabinet Ministers. 

Disparity in Giris’ 
Education 

UCH stress is now being laid on 
education of women. According 
to the Prime Minister, educational 
opportunities (for boys and girls) 
should be equalised regardless of the i 
cost and the effort. He expressed this , 
view at a seminar on "Reforms lor 
Women" organised by the Human 
Resource Development ministry on i 
August 22. 

Even 44 years after inde¬ 
pendence a number of social and 
religious practices, injurious to the 
cause of t'quality for women, were 
still prevalent in the country. Criticis¬ 
ing the practice of child marriage, 
"devdasi" and "Sati", the Prime Min¬ 
ister expressed the view that not all 
cases of "sati" are forced, though 
many are. It is also a fact that a part of 
society has come to look upon it as 
respectable. This false sense of re¬ 
spectability has to go Ix'fore we can 
eradicate such practices. Historical 
ills like the puniali system can only Lx' 
cured psychologically. 


Ihecountry has to make a special | 
efiort to end educational disparity 
and ensure equal education for Ixith 
girls and boys 1 le promised that the 
Cic»vernment would continue to lay 
s|H*cial stress on the education of the 
girl child 

I he Prime Minister also stressed 
the importance of legislation in fight¬ 
ing tor women's rights. "Legislation 
IS a weapon. In a civilised society, we 
do not fight with guns. We fight with 
legislation." The Union Government 
would be extremely receptive to 
demands for legislation for women's 
rights. Admittedly, there is need to 
improve the lot of women as a nec'es- 
sary prologue to national develop¬ 
ment. "There is a shift in the focus 
from the traditional role of women to 
that ol development of women as the 
most important human resource. In 
keeping with this shift in focus, the 
policies of the C lovernment have also 
bi*i*n geared towards women, both as 
the IxMieficiary target as well as the 
facilitating medium in program¬ 
mes". . 

Inter-State Council 

HE Prime Minister, Mr P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, has nominated 
six new members to the Inter-State 
Council. They are the Home Minister, 
Mr S.B. Chavan, the Finance Minister, 
Dr Manmohan Singh, the Minister of ' 
Human Resource Development, Mr 
Arjun Singh, the Agriculture Mini- j 
ster, Mr Balram Jakhar, the Welfare i 
Minister, Mr Sitaram Kesri and the 
Petroleum Minister, Mr B. i 
Shankaranand I 

The Inter-State Council was set I 
up by the former VP Singli Govern- i 
ment through a presidential order on 
May 28, 1991). Even though the Na¬ 
tional Development Council existed, 

! the need for a body like the Inter- 
State council was felt under Article 
263 of the Constitution. Formation of 
the Council was repeatedly 
demandixl by non-Congress parties 
and was also ri‘commended by the 
Sarkaria Commission. The first meet- 
! ing of the Council was held in Oc- 
! tober, 1990. 

I BJP Against 
, impeaenment 

N a Significant development, the 
Bharatiya Janata Party made it 


clear that it was not in favour of im¬ 
peaching the Chief Election Commis¬ 
sioner as proposed by the Janata Dal 
which has several grievances against 
Mr Seshan. 

A senior party leader indicated 
that though the BJP harboured 
grievances against Mr Seshan for his 
actions in the past, the criticism of the 
Chief Election Commissioner should 
"stop short of impeachment". The 
I BJP was dissatisfied with the conduct 
I of Mr Seshan, particularly during the 
I last elections, but "we need to act 
with restraint". He, however, would 
not say whether the BJP would prefer 
a censure motion rather than an im¬ 
peachment motion. 

This stand assumes significance 
in view of the fact that Mr Arjun 
Singh's petition seeking derecogni¬ 
tion of the BJP IS yet to be decided by 
Mr Seshan. 

IndO’U.K. Pact on 
Militants 

N a major move against LTTE and 
Khalistani militants in London, 
India and Britain are to finalise a 
bilateral agreement shortly to enable 
confiscation of their assets, inves¬ 
tigate their bank accounts and put 
down drug trafficking by militants, 
the British High Commissioner to 
India, Mr David Goodall, disclosed. 
An Indian official delegation is ex¬ 
pected to hold talks with the British 
authorities in London soon to con¬ 
clude the "first-of-its-kind" bilateral 
agreement. Britain feels concerned 
about the activities of Punjab 
militants and the Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Eelam (LTTE) and murders on 
that account on British soil, besides 
the trafficking in drugs. 

The agreement is awaiting a final 
1 round of official talks which had to be 
I put off because of the change in 
j government in New Delhi. Only one 
or two outstanding issues need to be 
i settled. It has been clarified that the 
agreement is not an offshoot of the 
assassination of former Prime Mini¬ 
ster Rajiv Gandhi; it was thought of 
much before that. 

As for LTTE, the group's office in 
London was supposc?d to be an infor¬ 
mation office. As long as they did not 
I break the law such offices would be 
I allowed in Britain to operate without 
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hindrance. The British Home 
Secretary had served the deportation 
order on Kittu, a prominent LTTE ac¬ 
tivist, because his presence was not 
conducive to public good. Extradi¬ 
tion involves a legal process which 
requires that proof should be 
provided in a court that the person 
was guilty of cxtraditory offences. "I 
do not know what extraditory proof 
the Indian Government had in regard 
to Kittu", the British High Commis¬ 
sioner commented. 

Asked if Kittu would be sent 
back lc> Sri Lanka, he said the depor¬ 
tation order only specified that he 
should leave Britain. 1 le could be sent 
to any country that agreed to take 
him and if no country agreed, the 
choice would be limited to the 
country of which he is a citizen. 

There are a large number of Tamil 
refugees who have been legitimate 
recipients of funds. But the U.K. is 
concerned about the use of these 
tunds for terrorism. 

The proposed measure is not 
linked to LTFE alone but would cover 
all forms of financial support lor ter¬ 
rorism and drug trafficking Britain 
has no proposal at the moment for 
any such agreement with Pakistan. 
India has been identified as an in¬ 
creasing source of drug trafficking 
and a lot of narcotics now pass 
through this country 

The British Ciovernment wants 
the Kashmir issue to be settled 
bilaterally and peacefuly by negotia¬ 
tions. The Simla Agreement is the ob¬ 
vious way to settle the matter, he 
added 

India Key-point in Drug 
Traffic 

highly disconcerting develop¬ 
ment in recent months has been 
the involvement of India in narcotics 
drug traffic. The country has becxime 
the key 'exit' point for illegal drug 
transactions to the Western countries. 
There is enough evidence to suggest 
that laundering of illegal drug money 
has been increasing fast 

The nev\^ "golden triangle" which 
included Pakistan and Afghanistan 
has expanded to India. The rise of the 
terrorist organisations in India and 
the country's political uncertainties 
in the past two years enabled India to 
become a key channel for drug traf- 


! ficking. However, there has been a 
I decline in opium exports from India. : 
i At the end of 1989, the country had | 

: 248 tonnes (in morphine equivalent) I 
I of unsold opium. In the same year, 

I actual export was 397 tonnes, which , 

, is the "lowest level" in tlie last two ; 
j decades. | 

Opium exports to Britain tell by 
50 per cent to 23 tonnes m 1989 com- , 

; pared to the previous year. The big- ' 

1 gest importer of the Indian drug was 
I the United States which importeu 2^0 
I tonnes—the lowest level since 1985 
; Exports to the Soviet Union tell bv a 
I third to 50 tonnes. Pakistan has 
, emerged as the largest producer ol 
‘ heroine (made from opium) in the 
I world Pakistan's production has 
I gone up despite a ban on heroine 
i production 

! In the Khyber areas of Pakistan 
I alone, at least 55 heroine processing 
; laboratories have been identified. Of- 
; ficials at airports, seaports and other 
' checkpoints are "extremely com- ! 
promised" with bribes from the drug i 
cartels Washington, which, for 
; foreign policy reasons, had cast a 
blind eye to the growth of the heroine 
! trade in Pakistan during the Af- 
' ghanistan UMr, is now accusing 
I Pakistan of doing nothing to control 
I or immobilise the illegal "heroine 
laboratories dotted all over the 
North-West Erontier Province". ; 

Sri Lanka plays the transit point , 

I for the heroine to reach the Western 
I countries from India. Bombay, Cal- | 
1 ciitta, Madras and tX'lhi are the main > 
exit points i 

The returns from these opera¬ 
tions are mind boggling In the US, 
the wholesale price of heroine, as 
I indicated by a U.N study, is 
; $4,00,000 per kg which could go 
' iipto $ 2 2 million when cut to h per ‘ 

, cent purity. 

i Left Feeling “Orphaned” 

F or obvious reasons, the Com¬ 
munists in India are virtually reel- 
j mg under the impact of the 
; developments in the Soviet Union 
I Hinged to the USSR for ideological 
i moorings, they find themselves sud¬ 
denly without patrons. Despite tlie 
brave public face they have put up 
with senior leaders saying that com¬ 
munists in India have always been 
independent of Moscow for their 


views, the fact remains that the entire 
leftist movement had received a set¬ 
back all over the world, and India is 
no exception 

The CPM had welcomed the 
military-backed coup, which tem¬ 
porarily deposed the Soviet Presi¬ 
dent, Mr Gorbachov, as a "positive 
development". While the statement 
released by the party office on the 
day of the coup was suitably 
restrained, Mr Harkishan Singh Sur- 
)eel was jubiliant. He wished the 
leaders of the coup every success and 
said the Soviet Union must now play 
its rightful role in international af- 
tairs 

The rejoicing changed to be- 
w'llderment wdien news of Mr 
Gorbachov's restoration came in. 
CPM and CPI members had refused 
to endorse a move in the Lok Sabha to 
pass a resolution welcoming the res¬ 
toration of Mr Gorbachov. They how¬ 
ever, compromised by associating 
with only the last paragraph of the 
lengthy statement read out by the 
Foreign Minister, Mr Solanki, in the 
I louse The last part of the statement 
wushed Mr Gorbachov and the 
people of the Soviet Union wtII. 

"USSR" Redundant: In view of 
the break-up of the U.S.S.R. the West 
Bengal Chief Minister, Mr Jyoti Basu, 
tt*els that the ciiuntry should no 
loi^ger be described as the Union of 
the Soviet Socialist Republics. I le vir¬ 
tually repudiated the Soviet Union's 
claim to Its 7()-year-old name The 
Soviet Union was breaking up and 
while it might encourage the forces 
supporting fissiparous and divisive 
movements m India, Mr Basu as¬ 
serted that Indian federalism would 
not disintegrate in a similar manner. 
The CPM had always pursued an in¬ 
dependent ideological line, Mr Basu 
claimed. No matter what went on in 
the Soviet Union, the CPM was an 
independent party. The CPM would 
not give up its Marxist-Leninist 
ideology. 

I he Chief Minister went on to 
explain that changes in the Soviet 
Union had bevn taking place for over 
five years. Asked if the events in Mos¬ 
cow would have an impact on the 
Communist-led Left movement in 
India, Mr Basu said some adverse ef¬ 
fects had already bc'en felt. 
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Hardliners in China 
Tighten Grip 

HTi failiin* of the coup mounted 
by hard liners to overthrow Mr 
Mikhail Ciorbachov has been a blow 
to China's hardline Communist 
leadership and will lead to even 
tighter px)litK'al controls, according to 
China 1 ‘xperls. 

The English language "Hong 
' Kong Standard" newspaper reported 
, that the People's Liberation Army 
I (PLA) was ordereci to remain on first 
i degree alert to deal with possible 
1 domestic social unrest in the wake of 
] the abortive Soviet coup. 

The alert was issued on August 
19, the first day of the three-day coup 
j that ousted Mr Gorbachov. But the 
1 reminder to stay on full alert was 
! prompted by fears that Mr 
j Ciorbachov's return might fuel an 
i ideological split within the Chinese 
I Communist Party (CCP) between the 
I reformists and hanlliners, and caiisi* 

I scK^ial disturbances 

There is growing anxiety in 
j (Tuna over th(* dramatic develop- 
; ments in the Soviet Union. Beijing 
! leaders fear possible repercussions in 
I their country News of the Soviet 
President Gorbachov's resignation 
from the post of Cieneral Secretary of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CT’SU) and of the dissolution 
of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU are causing anxiety in China. 
Mr Boris Yeltsin has been a virtual 
non-pTerson m the controlled Chinese 
I Press. C^nce again the C'hinese are 
seeing North Korea as one ol its 
hardline communist allies though, 
j until now, the Chinese have also tried 
to keep) p)ace with the Soviet Union in 
developing ties with South Korea. 

Earlier, Gen Saw Maung, leader 
of the Riling Burmese military junta, 
was in Beijing. "No country should 
impose its type of ideology on 
others", Mr Jiang told Gen Saw, who 
being also under strong critical attack 
from foreign nations for his regime's 
I repressive policies was happy to hear 
j the Chinese assertions. 

If the timing of Gen Saw's visit 
! seemed right from the Chinese view- 
I point, then that of the Chinese Presi- 
! dent, Mr Yang Shangkun, to 
I Mongolia was less appropriate. It 
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] was the first visit of a Chinese head of 
' State to Ulan Bator, the Mongolian 
capital, for 40 years. Unlike the 
j C hinese communists, the Mongolian 
i President has welcomed the failure of 
I the coup against Mr Gorbachov and 
the then Soviet communist govern¬ 
ment 

As "peaceful evolution" takes 
; hold in Mongolia, now that it is no 
longer a satellite of the Soviet Union. 

, Another Chinese worry is that 
■ revived Mongolian nationalism 
I might spread across the Sino-Mon- 
1 golian Dorder ty the Mongolian 
I minority in the Chinese province of 
j Inner Mongolia. As Soviet 
I republics and minorities reassert 
j themselves, the Chinese feel wor- 
I ried that their minorities will also 
i become restive. 

U.S.-india Military Ties 

OLLOWINC the collapse of the 
USSR, which was for years 
India's principal sup)p)lier of weapons 
and other military hardware, both 
, the U.S A. and New Delhi have 
I repiortedly come to an understanding 
I under which a new era of defence 
I coopxTation may start soon. If the ar- 
1 rangement currently being 
I negotiated is finalised, India would 
I be able to secure several types of 
j military supplies from the US. Such 
j supplies would help fill the vacuum 
I created by the imminent slowdown 
of Soviet supplies on which India has 
been depending for quite a long time. 

Even at present the two countries 
have been working in fairly close 
I military forces cooperation but this 
I was on a relatively small scale. This is 
I now expected to expand into a exten- 
; sive strategic cooperation between 
! the two countries for mutual benefit, 
j The package of military under- 
I standings, currently known as Kick- 
I Icighter plan, includes annual visits 
I by Chiefs of Staff on an alternating 
I basis; regular strategic symposiums; 

! frequent staff talks between the two 
! armies; information exchanges, 
reciprcKal training and personnel ex¬ 
change programmes. 

Washington regards India as one 
of the six regional power centres of 
the world; the others being the Soviet 
Union (or perhaps Russia), the USA, 
Japan, China, Germany (a major 
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economic power which, like Japan, is ; 
expected to become a military power ! 
also. India now regards defence 
ties with the USA as being in its i 
own interest. If the proposals go i 
through, an Indo-US army execu- | 
live steering council would also be ; 
formed. i 

Aid Club to India’s Rescue I 

W ORLD Bank sources indicate | 
that financial aid to the tune of ! 
at least 3 billion dollars may soon be 
arranged for India through the '"Aid 
India Consortium" as additional as¬ 
sistance to enable this country to tide 
over some of the immediate 
problems. By late October or 
November the bank's board should 
also be in a position to consider a 
structural adjustment loan for j 
India, confirmed the Vice-President j 
of the bank for the Asia region The i 
loan amount could be around dollar ! 
500 million. j 

A standby arrangement of per- | 
haps $ 2.5 billion is also likelv lo be ! 
approved by the board of the Inter- ] 
naitonal Monetary I-iind (IMh) lairly | 
soon. Along with the standby facility, j 
the IMF might allow another draw- I 
mg by India under the Compen- | 
satory and Contingency Finance 
Facility (C('FF). 

I'hub, after months of living 
under a cloud of unprecedented 
economic gloom, India can hope for 
better days ahead in the not Ux) dis¬ 
tant future, if the fresh assessment is 
correct. 1’he bank officials sound(.»d 
very optimistic about the long-time 
and medium-term prospects for the 
Indian economy The steps taken by 
the Government so far are considered 
the right one's. 

"With the action that has already 
been taken we feel the (ioverninent 
will be capable of putting the macro- 
economic situation under control." 
Last year's level of assistance to India 
at 6.1 billion dollars is expected to be 
maintained. 

Adjustments in the financial sec¬ 
tor would clearly mean reforming 
India's banking system. This might 
include a freer entry of the private 
sector, both foreign and domestic 
banks, into a hitherto closely guarded 
and monitored public sector arena. It 
would mean increasing efficiency 


through competition. It could include j 
recapitalisation of existing public sec- : 
tor banks. Many of these changes ! 
would probably be propi^sed by a 
government-appointed committee 
known as the Narasimha Committee, 
which IS expected to submit its report 
around November 

Political Crisis In Sri Lanka 

URINCi the past few weeks the ; 
Premadasa C’.overnment in Sri 
Lanka has been in the midst of a crisis ; 
following the move by a number of 
legislators to impeach the President. ■ 
More than half the M.P.s have signed i 
the petition for this piir|X)se. There 1 
has been simmering discontent in the | 
ruling party, the United National ' 
Front, against the style of functioning i 
of President Premadasa. The im¬ 
peachment motion was sponsored by , 
the opposition and supported by dis- ' 
contented elements in the ruling i 
UNP. Some quarters believe that a i 
conspiracy has been hatched by the 
elite in Sri Lanka to oust Mr 
Premadasa. | 

September 3 the President | 
made an offer to the dissident leaders 
lo hold a referendum on whether the 
country wanted to continue with the i 
i presidential form ol government. I he ; 

I legislator, who is leading the revolt 
I within the ruling parly, suggested 
j that the referendum could t'ven be : 

' held befori* the impeachment motion ; 

I was debated in parliament Fhe 
! rebels doubted however whether Mr 
Premadasa would actually call lor a , 
referendum 

A new twist lo the mailer was , 
given when several loyalisls, es 
; timated to number 116, belonging to 
the ruling party and the Ceylon ' 
Workers' C^oup, submitted a resolu- 
I tion lo the Speaker expressing sun- 
! port to the President and urging him ; 
' lo reject the impeachment motion 
; Some of the signatories of the repre- 
; sentation against Mr Premadasa ' 
I claimed that their signatures on the 
I impeachment motion were received 
by "misrepresentation" Thus there 
j were many retractions According to 
I one report, the majority of the MPs 
I favour reduction in the powers of the ; 
I President and strengthening those of 
I parliament. 


Yugoslav Peace Pact 

HF Yugoslav presidency and the 
country's feuding republics 
signed on September 2 a I’uropean 
C cnnnuinilv-spi>nsored plan 

di'signed lc> end months of fierce 
lighting among Ihe Ooats, the Serbs 
and the army Sceptus were however 
uncertain whether the agreement 
would bring peace the strife-torn 
land A spokesman indicated that the 
presidency had accepted the declara¬ 
tion of the Furopean Community 
Ministers 

The plan disclosed in the declara¬ 
tion envisages an international peace 
conterence on Yugoslavia and the 
despatch of foreign cease-fire 
monitors to the battle-torn republic of 
Croatia. Before implementation, the 
plan had to be accepted by leaders of 
the countrv's six republics. The plan 
was acceptc’d by the presidency, 
though Serbia's ally Montenegro op- 
posc’d it T he Dutch Foreign Minister 
exprc'ssed cautious optimism alter 
the proposal he was carrying was 
signi'd by the head ol the collective 
presidency, the I’rime Minister and 
the leaders ol the six ri'piiblics An 
effevtive cease-lire has yet to be en- 
sLi red 

Mope was expressed that the 
para-mi illary troops c)l Croatia 
w'ould stop attacking Serb villagers. 
The H.C had threatenc'd Sc'rbia with 
iinspc'c ified sanctions il it rejcvlc'd the 
peace plan It is suspected that 
Montenegro's opposition was ex¬ 
pressed at the instigation of Serbia 
But even as the pcMce process was 
being w'orked out there was renewed 
fij-hliiiR 

It mav be recalled that Croatia, 
along with Slovc'iua, had dcvKiied in¬ 
dependence on |iine 25 alter Yugos¬ 
lav k'aders relusc'd lo accept their 
dem.ind that the country be trans- 
lormc’d into a loose association ol 
sovereign Stales But the C roalian in¬ 
dependence w as opposed by Serbia 
and alsc^ by militant Serbs within 
C roatia's borders 

NAM Declaration 

22-page Accra Dc‘claration, is¬ 
sued alter the* i()3 NAM Foreign 
Ministers' session, demanded the ex¬ 
pansion ol the United Nations 
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Security Council and proposed the 
‘ restructuring of tne group's 
strategies to meet the new challenges 
following the end of the Cold War. 
India's proposal for expanding the 
membership of the St'curity Council 
was approved despite Pakistan's op¬ 
position. The Council should be 
"more democratic and transparent", 
the Ministers urged. It should reflect 
the increased membership of the 
U.N. and promote more equitable 
and balanced representation ot the 
UN member-countries. 

The session urged that NAM's 
new focus should be on eradicating 
poverty, hunger and illiteracy and 
called on the international com¬ 
munity to help in these matters. 

NAM rejects merger move: The 
NAM ministers' meeting over¬ 
whelmingly rejected Egypt's 
proposal for merger of NAM with the 
"Group of 77" and also Yugoslavia's 
suggestion for a change m the name 
of the movement. A majority of the 
over 100 member-countries attend¬ 
ing the meeting reiterated their faith 
in the basic philosophy of the move¬ 
ment and its continued relevance 
despite the end of the Cold War era 
They emphasised the need for main¬ 
taining the unity of the movement It 
was fell that NAM need not have a 
separate identity now that there are 
no Super-Power rivalries and that it 
should become a partner of the 
developing nations. But most of the 
participating countries felt that the 
name was more relevant than ever 
before and the changes only vindi¬ 
cated the principles the movement 
stood for. They were ot the view that 
if anything the movement needed to 
be strengthened further. The 
proposal to establish a permanent 
secretarial for NAM was also not 
favoured. Most of the African 
countries supported the host Ghana's 
pro|X)sal for a permanent secretariat 
but it was opposed by India, Yugos¬ 
lavia, Egypt, Indonesia and Arab and 
Latin American nations. 

India Rebuts Pak Stand: India 
on September 6 rejected outright 
Pakistan's demand that the pixmle ot 
Kashmir be given the right of self- 
determination and told the NAM 
Ministers' meeting that Islamabad 
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was directly assisting and abetting ! 
terrorists operating in the Valley. 
India strongly criticised Pakistan's 
attempt to rake up the Kashmir issue 
for a second time when the con- 
' terence was discussing regional con- ; 
flicts India's Minister for External ' 
Affairs, Mr Madhavsinh Solanki, | 
reiterated the stand that Kashmir is ; 
<m integral part of India and theprob- , 
lem of Kashmir was that of terrorism ' 

I 

and terrorist entirely aided, abetted, ' 
equipped and trained in Pakistan Mr : 
Solanki asserted that US legislator ' 
Stephan Solar/'s observation on the 
situation in the Valley provided 
clinching evidence of Pakistan's ac¬ 
tive training of terrorists in that ' 
country He also quoted Mr Selig ■ 
I larrison's statement that there were , 
at least h.'i camps in Pakistan, for train- 
, ing terrorists to create disturbances in ! 

, Kashmir Valley Pakistan's delcga- 
' tion included legislators from the so- 
called "A/ad Kashmir” territory. 

Indonesia to lead NAM: In- | 

I donesia is to become the next chair¬ 
man i)f the non-aligneci movement 
^ (NAM) 

One reason for awarding the 
chairmanship to Indonesia was the I 
, standing ot President Suharto, who 
will become the hcMcl of the move¬ 
ment it his country is made the venue 
for the org.misation's summit next | 
year ! 

The Indian Ambassador, Mr Kan- , 

, jit Singh Kalha, indicated that his 
country had pledged support to In- , 
donesia in its bid to succeed Yiigos- 
i la via as the next leader of a 
movement set up in 1%1 to tread a ! 

. middle pa til between the two super i 
I Powers "Like India, Indonesia is a , 
founding member of the movement 
! and represents the mainline c^pinion 
, on Non-aligneci nations", said Mr ' 

I Kalha. j 

U.S. Stand on Kashmir 

T I IF official stand c^f the U.S. i^n the j 
Kashmir issue was clarified by 
the American ambassador, Mr Robert | 
Oakley, who said that while his j 
country does not recognise the Indian i 
claim on Kashmir, it is concerned • 
over the activities of the Pakistani ! 
aided militants. 

In an interview at Islamabad, Mr j 
Oakley said that so far as the U.S. was I 


concerned, this issue must be solved 
between Pakistan and India under 
the Simla agreement and take into 
account the needs of the Kashmiri 
people. The American Government 
had stated on many occasions that 
both India and Pakistan must find a 
way to a peaceful resolution of the 
problem and refrain from acts that 
worsen tensions and take a fearful 
toll in human lives and welfare. 

The U.S. is prepared to be helpful 
to those concerned. But it had no 
blueprint and it was unreasonable to 
expect that it could or would impose 
a solution of the Kashmir problem. 

Nuclear issue: Referring to the 
American aid cut-off to Pakistan, the 
ambassador explained that it was 
due to this country's move to go 
beyond the parameters set by the 
Pressler Amendment in its nuclear 
programme. The nuclear issue was 
misperceived as uniquely US-Pakis- 
tan, or perhaps a US-India-Pakistan 
issue, whereas in fact it is part of a 
global issue There was now a power¬ 
ful international movement to reduce 
the dangers of a nuclear conflict. Both 
India and Pakistan needed to look 
beyond their rivalry. He praised Mr 
Nawa/ Sharif's proposal for a five- 
nation conference to achieve regional 
nuclear disarmament. 

Bilateral efforts: The US per¬ 
manent representative to the United 
Nations, Mr Thomas R Pickering, on 
August 26 reaffirmed that his 
country favoured the bilateral ap¬ 
proach to settlement of the Kashmir 
issue. "The UN should not be the 
court of the first resolve. If an issue 
could not be solved bilaterally, efforts 
should be made to tackle it through 
regional organisations, as had been 
done in the case of some Latin 
American problems." 

As regards the denial of permis¬ 
sion by the Indian government to any 
Amnesty International team to visit 
Kashmir to investigate alleged viola¬ 
tion of human rights, he said the US 
favoured "greater openness when it 
comes to organisations like Amnes¬ 
ty". 

U.S. Security Pact with 
Kuwait 

UWAIT has finalised the security 
agreement with the US under 
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which the latter would protect 
Kuwait in case of aggression against 
it. This was disclos^ by the Deputy | 
Speaker of the National Council in a ; 
statement on August 29. The agree- ^ 
ment, which provides protection for I 
Kuwait for 10 years, has received I 
strong backing from members of the i 
council. A similar agreement is ! 
proposed to be signed with Britain. 

Meanwhile, Kuwait and its five i 
regional allies are slowly moving 
away from the eight-nation Damas- : 
cus Pact they had signed with Egypt | 
and Syria for an Arab security , 
umbrella in the oil-rich strategic Gulf. ! 
A statement, after a meeting of their 
Chiefs of Staff in Muscat on August 
29, stressed the '"conceptions on an 
independent joint force" without 
mentioning any involvement of Syria 
and Egypt, whose suggestuins for a 
dominant deployment of their units 
in the Gulf have apparently been 
rejected. 

Kuwait has already indicated its 
preference for Western military 
presence in the region, and the slow 
departure of the six States from the 
Damascus Pact is also designed to 
improve relations with Iran which 
had opposed the Arab umbrella 
saying the security of the Gulf was a 
responsibility of the regional States 
themselves. 

Initially Iran had sought a role 
tor Turkey and Pakistan, but 
diplomats feel that both Iran and Iraq 
would have to live with the fact of a 
long-term presence of the U S and 
other western nations' military in the 
Gulf. 

Kuwait is tied in the 1981 
regional pact for strategic and 
economic solidarity with Saudi 
Arabia, Bahrain, Oman, the Arab 
Emirates and Qatar. All the six States 
supp>orted Iraq in its eight-year war 
with Iran, but after the Iraqi occupa¬ 
tion of Kuwait, there are efforts on 
both sides to mend fences. 

New Treaty on Bases 

A fter almost 18 months of often 
contentious talks on the future of 
U.S. military bases in the Philippines, 
Manila and Washington formally 
signed a treaty on August 27 allow¬ 
ing U.S. facilities to remain in the 
country for 10 more years. The 


"Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation 
and Secunty" was signed by the U.S. 
ambassador at a ceremony at the 
presidential palace 

Under the treaty, the U.S. will be 
allowed to use Clark air base for one 
more year and Subic Bay naval sta¬ 
tion for ID more years after the cur¬ 
rent lease on them expires. A letter 
from the US President, Mr George 
Bush, spells out a U.S. commitment to 
pay the Philippines $ 360 million in 
1992, and $ 230 million for each of the 
next nine years. We are redefining 
that (Philippine-US) relationship in 
order that it would become more 
equal, more fair, more honest and 
more beneficial". President Cora/on 
Aquino said at the ceremony 

Ms Aquino brushed aside 
criticisms that the treaty was an af¬ 
front to Philippines sovereignty, 
saying U S. troops wx're staying in the 
country because ot a treaty 
negotiated and entered into by the 
Philippines as a sovereign nation 
The treaty grants a 10 years' new 
lease on Subic naval base, the mam 
repair and supply yard of the |apan- 
based U.S 7th Fleet, which patrols 
the Pacific and the Indian Oceans Ms 
Aquino also cited many other 
benefits the Philippines wtiuld get 
from the bases, such as increased aid, 
investment, trade prelerer.ces tind 
the provisions putting tlie Subic base 
under the eontrol of a Fihpino com¬ 
mander 

Cambodia War Ends 

P KINCI Norodom Sihanouk 
claimetl ou August 27 that the war 
in his country, Cambodia, was over 
d'heannouncement came in the wake 
of an agreement between theCiovern- 
ment and its guerrilla foes lighting a 
civil war for nearly 12 vears to cut 
their armies and hand in their 
weapons 

The breakthrough in the peace 
talks paved the way for a UN peace¬ 
keeping force to go to C ambodia to 
supervise the armistice until elec¬ 
tions. Demobilisation wcmld begin 
j when a planned UN Transitional 
Authority in Cambodia (UN I AC) ar 
rived. 

"The war is over", Mr Sihanouk 
told reporters. "Yes, it's over", 
I Phnom Penh Prime Minister, Mr I lun 
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Sen affirmed. The Government and 
each of the three guerrilla factions al¬ 
lied against it will reduce their forces 
by 70 per cent, Mr Sihanouk said, 
speaking as chairman of the Supreme 
National Council (SNC) that brought 
the rivals together. The remaining 30 
per cent wdll be grouped in canton¬ 
ments where they will surrender 
their guns to UN forces. The Interna¬ 
tional Institute for Strategic Studies 
puts the government military at 
about 1,00,000. Analysts estimate the 
Chinese-backed Khmer Rouge have 
35,(X)0 fighters, their allies the Khmer 
People's National Liberation Front 
about 10,01X), and forces It^yal to Mr 
Sihanouk under 10,000. 

The agreement reached by the 
Cambodians needs to be approved 
by the five permanent members of 
the UN Security Council. 
Washington insists the Cambcxlians 
stick to the letter of a U.N. peace plan. 

I he plan, dratted by France, Britain, 
the U S., the Soviet Union and China, 
envisages deployment of a large UN 
peace-keeping lorce and a civilian 
administration to run the country 
before internationally monitored 
elections. 

'Fhougli other issues remain to be 
ironed out, resolution of the military 
question removes the last major 
hurdle. Leaders ot the Supreme Na¬ 
tional Council (SNC) representing all 
the factions will meet in Paris in Oc¬ 
tober on their way back from New 
York and in Thailand later. 

1 ater reports staled however that 
thi‘ warring tactions had not yet 
reached agreement on the issue of 
U N supervision of elections. 

S. Africa keen on Ties with 
India 

C)U'IH Africa is keen on estab¬ 
lishing diplomatic, trade, 
ivonomic anti I'ther links v\nth India 
as soon as possible. The chief of the 
Federal information department of 
llu' ruling National Party and a mem- 
btM- ol Parliament for Johannc*sburg, 
made the plea in an interview^ at the 
I'nd ot August. 

Talking about the National 
Party's constitutional proposals on 
how a future post-apartheid society 
should be structured, the M.P called 
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for speedy normnlisdtion of relations 
between India and South Africa. 

''The way our diplomatic rela¬ 
tions till’ opening; up v\ith, lo' in 
stanci', the Hast 151oc countries and 
even with the Sov'iet Union, we 
slioiild really make a tremendous U 
lort to have satisfa^.tory diplomatu 
relations v\nlh India. It is about time 
[he past is forgotten and new rela¬ 
tions are forged ", the Information 
Chief stated 

"India must reali.se that we are I 
changing and we cannot understand I 
why there is tills delay, especially i 
when one takes into account that we 
have a huge Indian population in | 
South Africa", the M T. said. She felt j 
both India and South Africa would j 
gain tremendously by selling up 
diplomatic and other relations. 

Referring to the Naitonal party's 
Constitutional proposals, she said 
they were aimed at achieving maxi¬ 
mum democracy on a one-person, 
one-vote basis, without domination 
or discrimination. The main features 
of the pri'posals were that South 
Africa be divided into nine regions 
with their own governments, a 
presidential college consisting of 
three to fiv<* leaders on a rotating 
basis, a bicameral parliament eItvUd 
on the basis of proportional repre¬ 
sentation; a Cabinet made up of rep- I 
resentatives of all political parties 
with proven support and a multi¬ 
party government. 

India will however wait until 
there is convincing evidence of a real 
change m the pi^licies of the racist 
regime. 

Germany pledges 
Assistance to India 

H’LCC^MINCI the recent in¬ 
dustrial and economic reforms 
in India, the Clerman C hancellor, Mr 
Helmet Kohl, pledged Lontinued 
Clerman economic and technical as¬ 
sistance (^^l) million DM during 
1990-91). Mr Kohl said Ciermany will 
support and encourage these broad- | 
sighted policies. 

Mr Kohl and Indian Prime Mini¬ 
ster Narasimha Rao held wide-rang¬ 
ing discussions on bilateral 
cooperation, on the developments in 
the Soviet Union and other issues. 


Earliei, Mr Rao had prolonged talks 
with senior representatives of Ger¬ 
man industry and banking. Satisfac¬ 
tion w.i' expressed with the growth 
achicMO III Indo-Cierman relations 
during the past few years, especially 
Ill the field of economics. 

The C hancellor expressed the 
hope that the setting up of German 
Advisory Ciroup, agreed upon on 
September 6, would contribute to a 
further deepening of bilateral 
cooperation. Mr Kohl referred to the 
traditional close partnership between 
the two countries in the field of ' 
development cooperation and as¬ 
sured India that it will stand by the 
understandings 

Bangladesh backs India’s 
Stand 

HIE newspapers published from 
Bangladesh have ridiculed 
Pakistan's professed concern for 
human rights in Kashmir even 
thtiugh it continues to suppress such 
rights on its own soil. Indian leaders 
have also frt\|iiently pointed out that 
human rights are being denied to 
people residing m certain areas, 
notably the Pak-occupied Kashmir 

I'he Bangladesh press has also 
criticised the Kashmiri terrorists who 
have killed at least 1,1)01) Kashmiris in 
the name of the struggle for freedom 
but they have not protested against 
the occupation of Kashmir territory 
by Pakistan and China. 

One newspaper has written that 
the present crisis in Kashmir is of 
Pakistan's making because it has 
defied the UN resolution by not 
withdrawing its troof'>s from Kash- 
nur until today. On top of it, it attack- 
I ed Kashmir in 1965 and 1971. It was 
for that reason that a plebiscite could 
I not be held in Kashmir as required by 
I the UN resolution Subsequently, the 
I signing of the Simla Agreement m 
1972 made the UN resolution t)n 
Kashmir wholly redundant. 

Another journal writes that 
Pakistan's concern for human rights 
j in Kashmir becomes hilarious in 
I view of its own record of genocide in 
^ Bangladesh in 1971. Besides, Pakis- 
I tan IS not concerned with the human 
I rights of about five lakh Biharis who 
I remain stranded in Bangladesh since 


1971 waiting to go to Pakistan. These 
Biharis call themselves Pakistanis, 
not Bangladeshis. 

The paper also mentions the 
plight of Ahmediya Muslims who 
have been declared non-Muslims and 
banned from offering prayers in 
mosques and even eating in places 
where the Sunnis eat. The people of 
Kashmir in India have elected their 
representatives nine times—a clear 
proof that they are not for separation 
from India. 

Regional UN Armies? 

F the many suggestions for 
resolving regional disputes the 
most interesting one has come from 
no less a person than Ms Benazir 
Bhutto who was on a tour of France. 
In an interview with a French jour¬ 
nalist on September 8, she said it 
would be a good idea to form U.N.- 
sponsored armies for the purpose. 
Such armies, she has urged, should 
function under the UN Secretary- 
(leneral 

Experience has shown that when 
the affected countries make a plea for 
forces formed by outside personnel, 
there is much delay in settling dis¬ 
putes because the military personnel 
take a long lime to arrive Besides, 
they are not fully familiar with the 
problems of the region. 

Ms Bhutto has also proposed that 
a regional Islamic army oe set up 
under the UN Secretary-General as a 
peace-keeping force to assist the 
Muslim countries in resolving their 
disputes. 

She reiterated that Pakistan had 
the requisite knowledge to meet any 
nuclear threat. But Pakistan should 
not be singled out on the nuclear 
issue which should be resolved on 
j the regional basis. She suggested that 
1 not only should there be a Camp 
, David type of treaty between India 
and Pakistan but also a mutual arms 
reduction treaty for the regiiMi 

Referring to the Pakistan 
: Government's threat to try her for 
I treason, Benazir Bhutto said: "1 chal- 
j lenge them to do it. 1 shall end their 
; duplicity and bring on record as to 
I what they really want and where 
I they actually stand on the nuclear 
; issue " Undoubtedly, Pakistan's pos- 
1 ture has been marked by hypocrisy. 
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Fertiliser Subsidy 

Q. Comment on the policy 
recently announced by the Central 
government in regard to the fer¬ 
tiliser subsidy and pricing. 

Ans. The economics of the fer¬ 
tiliser subsidy and the pricing [X)Iicy 
which is basically rooted in the 
prevailing economic scenario has, 
unfortunately, been politicised. The 
Congress government is faced with 
the crisis of unbridgeable fiscal im¬ 
balances, current account deficits, 
whopping international liabilities, 
spiralling prices and abysmally low 
levels of foreign exchange reserves 
required for imports and debt servic- 
ing. 


To avert the impending menace 
to India being declared bankrupt 
(which was writ large), the only way 
out was to approach the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank 
for succour. 

The first pre-requisite for this 
was to reduce the fiscal deficit from 
8.5 per cent of the gross domestic 
product (GDP) to 6.5 per cent of GDP. 
The Union Finance Minister, Dr Man- 
mohan Singh, sought to achieve this 
by slashing down the non-plan ex¬ 
penditure, besides raising the 
revenue. In this process, the axe fell 
on fertiliser subsidy, which ac¬ 
counted for the largest share of 43 per 
cent in the aggregate subsidy amount 
of Rs 10,677 crore in l%9-00 com¬ 
pared tvith 20 per cent in 1980. It was 
estimated to rise this year to a record 
level of Rs 6(X)0 crore. It is not fer¬ 
tiliser subsidy alone which has been 
trimmed, other products/heads have 
also been similarly stripped c.^. ex¬ 
ports, sugar etc. in order to curtail the 
overall non-plan expenditure. 

Simultaneously with the 
withdrawal of the fertiliser subsidy 
three more decisions were taken: (n) 


to raise the price of fertiliser by 40 per 
cent (later reduced to 30 per cent ef¬ 
fective August 14, 1991); (h) to ex- 
I empt the small and marginal farmers 
I from this hike, which involvLxi an ad- 
I ditional burden of Rs 405 crore on the 
j exchequer; and fr) to raise the 
I procurement price of wheat, rice U) 

I mitigate the impact of the price hike 
I on the farmers, if necessary 

As a result of the slashing of the 
fertiliser subsidy, the government 
will be able to effect a saving of Rs 
1350 crore in 1991-92 under the 
revised dispensation. Thus, the small 
change made under the political 
pressure from both within the ruling 
party members and the Opposition 
only led to the postponement of the 
! problem and did not provide its solii- 
I tion. 

j The dual price policy for fer- 
I tiliser- 30 per cent hike instead of 40 
I per cent as proposed in the budget in 
! the case of the large and medium 
! farmers and zero per cent price hike 
1 for the small and marginal ones—is a 
I fall-out of the political pressure of the 
I farmers' lobby against the abolition 
I of fertiliser subsidy. All persuasive ef¬ 
forts of the Finance Minister to edu- 
I cate and inform the Parliamentarians 
I on the gravity of the economy and the 
I fiscal crisis necessitating the hard 
i decision taken by him failed to carry 
conviction with them. 

In regard to the fertiliser pricing, 

; It may be recalled that the fertiliser 
! prices have not been raised for a 
I decade between 1981 and 1991. On 
I the other hand, the food grains prices 
have increased by 96 per cent and the 
general wholesale prices by 92 per 
cent during this peritxl. 

Further, the fertiliser cost con¬ 
stitutes a minimal proportion of the 
I total cost of production of 
; foodgrains. The withdrawal of sub- 
I sidy on fertilisers wquld, it is es- 


1 timated, increase the cost of produc- 
I tion by Rs 7 per quintal for paddy and 
! Rs 8 per quintal for wheal These in- 
I creases in costs are likely to be com- 
i pensated by suitable upward 
! revisions in the procurement prices. 

I The snag in the revised for- 
i mula is that the small and mar- 
, ginal farmers accounted for only 
I 30 per cent of the fertiliser con¬ 
sumption. Their demand for fer¬ 
tilisers through the subsidised 
route will go up substantially and 
the rich farmers will try to grab 
fertilisers through the small 
farmers at concessional rates. A 
I large black market is expected to 
emerge in fertilisers. 

Finally, has the C entral govern- 
i ment enough resources to buy the 
' large amounts of imported fertilisers 
! required in the next nf/>f season and 
the next yea 

New SSI Policy 

! Q. Outline briefly, with com- 
I ments, the salient features of the 
I new industrial policy for the small 
, and tiny sector. 

i Ans. For the first time ever, the 
I Union government has bifurcated the 
I New Industrial Policy 1991 m twos 
i the first policy framework covers the 
j large and medium-scale industries; 
I the second the small and liny sector 
I This IS indicative of Ihi* recognition of 
j the impxirtant role that the small sec- 
i tor can play in the imiuslnalisation ol 
I the tx'onomy 

The second poluy framework 
has the tolkiwing signifkant features 

I (1) Investment: To piomote 
! modernisation and Lt'chnology 
I upgradation in the small scale seitor, 
the limit for investment in plant and 
I machinery for the tiny sector has 
I been enhanced to Rs 3 lakh from Rs 2 
I lakh, at present. 
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While the investment limit for 
the small and ancillary units stays 
unchanged, the large and medium 
scale industrial undertakings are al¬ 
lowed equity participation in the SSI 
upto 24 per cent of the total 
shareholding. This is intended to pro¬ 
vide small units access to the capital 
market and to encourage modernisa¬ 
tion, technical upgradation, ancil- 
larisation and sub-contracting 

The apprehension is that the 
large fish may swallow the small fry. 
The large enterprises may gobble up 
the small units or at best allow them 
to function at their command. 

A positive aspect of the new 
measure is that it will put an end to 
bciinini transactions which have led to 
siphoning off funds before an in¬ 
dustrial unit is declared sick With 
this radical change, the large-scale 
enterprises will be channelling large- 
scale investments for modernising 
small units. 

(2) Adequate funds: The new 
policy rightly lays stress on adequate 
flow of funds rather than cheap credit 
as in the past. The credit needs ot the 
small scale industries will now be 
fully met. 

Besides the equity participation, 
other measures proposed to enhance 
the flow of funds are: limited liability 
of the new and non-active part¬ 
ners/enterprises; provision of factor¬ 
ing services by Small Industries 
Development Bank of India (SIDBI) 
to ensure against delayed payments 
by large enterprises to small units; 
and ensuring prompt payment of 
industries' bills. 

(3) Raw material supply: The 
small and tiny sectors will receive 
priority in the allocation of raw' 
materials. The focus is shifted to 
producing wage goexis 

(4) Marketing products: A con¬ 
sortium approach has been adopleti 
for marketing prcKlucts of the small 
and tiny sectors by the cooperative 
societies, public sector institutions 
and other professional agencies. 

It may be recalled that the SSIs 
account for one-third of the total 
manufactured output in the in¬ 


dustrial sector and 40 per cent of the 
total exports 

The policy lays emphasis on 
produung quality products Kven 
compulsory quality contiol would be 
enlorced This measure if imple¬ 
mented effectively will facilitate 
marketing and yield rich dividends. 

Some observations: The new 
SSI policy suffers from certain 
deficiencies. It is silent on sick small 
units and the programme for moder¬ 
nisation and technology upgrada¬ 
tion. 

Unlike the large scale industries, 
the SSIs will have to get themselves 
registered Of course, the rules and 
regulations regarding the function¬ 
ing ha\ e been simplified. 

Prices Upswinging 

Q. Briefly evaluate the post- 
budget situation on the price front. 

Ans. In his comprehensive and 
convincing exposition of the gravity 
ol the economic crisis, that the Con¬ 
gress government has inherited, and 
the hard decisions nei'ded to correct 
the situation. Dr Manmohan Singh, 
Union Finance Minister, gav'e clear 
signals that tough time lies ahead of 
the nation This triggered off specula¬ 
tion that the prices would register 
steep increases, particularly after the 
budget for the current yvar had been 
presented. 

The anticipations about the likely 
trends of prices were strengthened 
With the declaration of liepreciation 
; ot the rupee in terms ol major inter¬ 
national currencies by a margin ol 
j around 20 per cent in early July last, 
i The hike in the railway fare and 
I freight, the increase in administered 
: prices of petrol and petro-chemi- 
cals—fertilisers—and the imposition 
ot indirect taxes with the purpose to 
reduce fiscal deficits re-inforced the 
peoples' expectations about the 
I prices soaring ever so high. 

The ofticial view is however dif- 
i ferent. While Dr Singh has himself 
i admitted that there will be an ele- 
' ment of cost-push inflation (he could 
I not possibly afford to kill his con- 
, science and sacrifice professional 
I ethics), he does not agree that the 
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rupee devaluation would inevitably 
lead to inflation. According to him, 
higher inflationary rate would be 
only a short-term phenomenon for 
the radical reforms undertaken will 
have a disinflationary effect. 

It need to be remembered that 
there is no push-button system to de- 
escalate prices. Policies, plans and 
programmes inevitably take time to 
show results. Some have a longer 
time lag, while others have a relative¬ 
ly shorter gestation period. To expect 
immediate results from them would 
not be correct. 

Macro-economic adjustments 
have been made with a human face. 
This means that in framing the 
policies due care has been taken to 
see that the vulnerable section of 
society IS not adversely affected. 

He estimates a 4 per cent growth 
rate in real CIDP and a fall in the rate 
of inflation to 9 per cent in 1991-92 as 
against 12 1 per cent last year With 
this growTh rate, the mano- 
euverability for protecting the poor 
will be considerable 

The criticism that the economic 
reforms are oppressive or that the 
poor will be hit hard by inflation will 
soon be falsified. 

What is the situation today? That 
IS the moot question. Man lives in the 
present. In the long run we arc all 
dead, as Keynes put it. However, it is 
undeniable that there is a spurt in 
prices of various goods including 
luxuries like the cars, TV sets, 
refrigerators etc. thanks to the 
budgetary proposals. F’ven daily 
necessities of life wheat, rice, pulses, 
vegetables, fruits, soap, sugar etc. 
have become costlier during the last 
! few months. This has squeezed the 
' low/fixed income earners 

, The w'holesale price index for all 
commodities stood at 203.4 
' provisionally for the week ended 
! August 3,1991 and the annual rate of 
1 inflation based on this has gone up to 
' 12.87 per cent (!). It was 12.3 in the 
! previous week. India seems to be 
I heading for much higher inflation, 
wdiich price has to be paid by the 
nation for living beyond its means 
year after year in the last decade. 
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SHORT ESSAY 


Life in a Small Flat 


A ll. tlitise coming to metropolis 
Ii>ok brimming witli enthusiasm, 
tvpitying Iherich-in-hopebiitempty- 
in-pocket syndrome Magnificence 
^ind misery, splendour'and sleaze 
walk hand in hand through these 
pt)lilical, cultural and financial ^ 
c entres. One can find despair, delight 1 
and disaster coalescing with such 
ease and equilibrium as water mixes 
w ith milk. 

Cooperative farming, pastoral 
purity, earth-bound austerity and 
tamily bonds are taken over by the 
urban alienation, the deafening 
drone of the textile mills, the 
machine-man drift from shift to shift 
and the pittance passed o»;i as pay 
packets. It is a devilish dehumanisa¬ 
tion that awaits all those who dare to 
tiv across rural rot in search of the 
proverbial pot. 

With 18,704 people per square 
km of city space—t:)ne of the world's 
liighest density levels—Bombay, the 
citv where one lands at all odd hours | 
to try one's luck and grab the mythi- i 
uil 'gold pot', is getting literally too i 
close to breathe If in 1966,26 per cent I 
of Bombay lived in slums, today it is ' 
nearly 40 per cent or even more. | 
Against this sickening scenario, if | 
anyone with moderate income and | 
modest ambition is able to find a roof I 
over his head, he should pat himself 
for this singular achievement. More 
people in Bombay sleep on foot- I 
paths, pavements, roads ct nl than in j 
concrete houses, divided and sub- i 
divided into flats, hovels and dingy 
rooms. 

The experiences of living in a 
small flat, start with the search for 
such a flat, for which one has to fall 
flat before an indifferent land-lord 
and his broker. During the ordeal, it 
is not only the poor pocket that feels 
a nd suffers the pinch of depletion but 
nlso the bloated ego that gets 
deflated. Thank God, or rather his 


roving agent who gets us a small flat, 
where we finally find ourselves 
dumped into, never mind its total 
area, and get liberated from the woe¬ 
ful worry of finding a safe haven for 
our physical needs. We also earn the 
gratitude of our family. 

But for a roof over our heads, life 
in a small flat is like the fluttering, 
fuming and fretting of a bird whose 
wings have been clipped and who 
has been denied nature's free gifts ot | 
air, sun-shine, open fields and vast 
I sky. As an occupant of a small flat, 
one suffers doubly agony—the con¬ 
finement of none-too-happy milieu 
and the unwillingness to break the 
shackles and regain the lost freedom 
because the bonds of family ties 
prove too strong to snap in a fit of 
despair or despondency. 

As a husband and a father, a 
middle classman knows his 
limitations, the full implications 
of which were beyond the com¬ 
prehension and understanding of 
those who are too close to him 
and still too far from his sen¬ 
sibilities and sensitivities. When 
guests drop in with or without in¬ 
timation, the anxiety to make ! 
their stay as comfortable as pos¬ 
sible in the water-tight compart¬ 
ment called 'a flat' becomes an 
agonising experience because of 
the constraints and compulsions 
of space. Perhaps both the host as 
well as the guests try their atmost 
to make the best of a bad bargain 
Many a time 'hoarding of water' 
becomes an obsession because 
you can never know when the 
taps would go dry and leave you 
'high and dry' in the midst of 
your bath. 

Who are our neighbours to the 
right or to the left—this fact or infor¬ 
mation does not dawned on us 
despite staying in the flat for decades. 


How strange it loi^ks that neigh¬ 
bours, who used to be mori‘ than tnir 
bIo».)d relations, are not only 
strangers but also like species from 
another planet. The onlv communica¬ 
tion IS a chance 'hello' aiui a 'forced 
smile' 

With children going mad with 
disco-dance and music, radio and 
television replete with their 
raucous commercials and listless 
programmes ol generally dubu>us 
I value, monopolising their atten¬ 
tion, peace goes to the other 
; world Whichever way you turn 
there is always mass propaganda 
I of one sort lu the other pressing 
! upon you It is impossible to be 
I alone with oneself The sense of 
i alienatum in the midst ot surging 
crowd and a vollev of demands at 
I home, renders a person totally cut 
! off from the stream of lile In \'ain 
; are all efforts to protect and 
I project his identity I’erhaps this 
IS the gift of modern 'push button' 
i civilisation, whose glare and 
gl^.mour IS captivating at first 
sight but corroding and corrupt¬ 
ing in hindsight. 

I No doubt the dreams of 
1 yesteryears lie scattered like nine 
I pins around and the ambition ol 
I making a fabulous fortune in the city 
of skyscrapers and slums I his love- 
hate relationship Lontmui's both with 
the walls of the small flat and the 
I world outside 

i The years spent in '. small flat 
! may be tom pa rod to the printed 
' pages ol a book, the I'ssence ol which 
i IS different lor dilterent readers It 
I ever a person living in a small flat 
was asked to vacate his lial, he might 
i react in Byron's words. 

'S(> much n Iouk^ coiiinnnuo}i 
i To niiikc us u'luu ur lur i\ru I 
! Rci^nui'ii /;/!/ frcfilom icilh ' 
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Moscow Coup & the Aftermath 

U.S.S.R. Disbanded; End of Communism 


Dniwntic, hrcntlhtnkini^ dcvclop- 
ill the Soviet UIItoil III Au^u^t , 
i^i^iialled the death ofconiiniiiii^iti and of 
the once-iiii^^hty Soviet Coniiiiiiiiist ' 
Parti/. With ///‘^ jire^ti^e and influence \ 
fast decliniiii^, l^resnlent Mikhail Gor- \ 
bachov has been reduced to a pathetic \ 
fil^ure. One republic after another has 
declared independence from Moscow; his 
desperate efforts to hold the country 
together are provini^ fruitless. 
Meanwhile Mr Boris Yeltsin, President 
of Russia, has emerged as the real centre 
of power. 

/\s was widely expected, the massive | 
and highly centralised structure of the 
Soviet Union has been dismantled and 
turned into a loose confederation of will¬ 
ing sovereign republics. On September S ' 
the full parliament, the Congress ol ' 
Peoples Deputies, in effect disbanded it¬ 
self. The inner parliament (^Supreme ' 
Soviet) was also dissolved The parlia- , 
ment transferred all powers to the 
repiihlics-dominated structure until the 
signing of a new treaty of union of 
sovereign States held together largely by ; 
an economic and military alliance The \ 
arrangement is for the period of transi- ' 
turn. The proposed treaty of union of 
States allows the republics freedom to ' 
choose the form of their participation but \ 
presents a single armed force and sin- ; 
gular control over nuclear and other 
weapons of mass destruction 

The historic decision was taken by ; 
parliament with an overwhelming , 
majority of 1699 deputies for and onli/ 
24 against The momentous vote herald- | 
ing the end of the Soviet Union as it has 
existed since the consolidation of the Oc¬ 
tober, 1917, Bolshevik revolution came ' 
in response to the upheavals sparked off 
by the August 19 CPSLl hardliners 
coup. Parliament also abolished the post \ 
of Vice-President (it was the then Vice- | 
President who led the abortive coup) and \ 
permitted elimination of the old Mar- | 
xist-Leninist economic policy which is 


being replaced by a western style market j 
economy. The CAUigress adopted a i 
resolution based on the key elements of ; 
the seven-point plan proposed by Mr \ 
Gorbachov and leaders of 10 republics. 

The new power structure comprises : 
a bicameral parliament, a State Council ! 
and an inter-republican committee. The I 
resolution clearly stated that there was 
need to support the republics' aspira¬ 
tions io recognise them as subjects of 
international law and to consider their 
membership of the United Nations. 

Among the re/mhlics seeking imme¬ 
diate admission into the UN are the three 
Baltic republics of Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia whose independence declara¬ 
tions have been recognised by the Krem¬ 
lin, the Russian federation, and also by ; 
several foreign countries, including the | 
USA. Under the resolution all interna- \ 
tional agreements and obligations as- ' 
turned by the USSR, including arms ■ 
reduction and control, human rights i 
protection and foreign commitments, are | 
to be scrupulously honoured | 

A new bicanieial parliament will be \ 
the highest representative organ of 1 
power along with the Council of the 
Republics. 

US terms for ties with the Soviet 
Union: Five principles to guide future 
U.S. relations with the Soviet Union 
were unveiled on September 5 These 
urge Moscow to reform itself along lines 
consistent with democratic values and 
principles. The US has urged officials of 
the Soviet Union and its republics to \ 
respect the existing borders, both inter- \ 
mil and extenuil. The U S has said the I 
future of the Soviet Union is for the \ 
Soviet people to determine peacefully \ 
and consistent with democratic values. 

It supports democracy and the rule of 
law, the need to safeguard human rights, 
particularly the eijual treatment of 
minorities, and respect for international 
obligations. 


Abortive Coup: The Soviet Union 
witnessed historic events for three days 
(August 19 to 21). A group of hardliners 
suddenly staged a coup, seized power, 
deposed n^formist Gorbachov (who was 
then on a holiday in Crimea), promul¬ 
gated an emergency for six months and 
issued a series of restrictive orders. The 
explanation given by the coup leaders 
was a fake one—that Mr Gorbachov was 
"too ill' to perform his pnofessional func¬ 
tions. 

However, for lack of popular sup¬ 
port, the refusal of the defence forces to 
carry out the directives of the hardliner 
usurpers against their own people and 
the widespread opposition within the 
Soviet Union as well ns by most 
countries of the world, the coup col¬ 
lapsed on August 21 when the Soviet 
parliament formally reinstated Mr Gor¬ 
bachov as President. Thus he was for¬ 
mally back in power within 48 hours of 
Ins ouster The Soviet parliament ruled 
that the removal of President Gorbachov 
from power was unlawful and urged ac¬ 
tion against those responsible for the 
"unconstitutional act". The coup leaders 
were arrested. They are to be tried for 
treason. 

The return of Mr Gorbachov was in 
every sense a triumph of democracy and 
of the people's will; it marked the defeat 
of reactionary elements. Seven coup 
leaders, including the former Vice-Presi¬ 
dent who led the revolt, were arrested. 
The KGB chief was also held. The Mini¬ 
ster for the Interior and three others com¬ 
mitted suicide because they were 
involved in the coup directly or indirect- 
ly. 

The coup iiHis largely bloodless but 
at least 10 persons were crushed under 
tanks when protesters tried to prevent 
Soviet tanks from moving towards the 
building. After resuming office, Mr Gor¬ 
bachov appH)inted new Ministers and 
also replaced the KGB chief. 
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/. Disaster Averted 

RESIDENT Gorbachov said on 
August 22 that the collapse of a 
right-wing coup aimed at ousting 
him was a victory for his Perestroika 
reforms and showed that the Soviet 
people trusted their leaders. 

Mr Gorbachov, m his first public 
comments on the collapsed takeover, 
told Moscow Radio that the Soviet 
society would have been heading for 
disaster if the hardline emergency 
committee had succeeded in its aims 
"1 congratulate our Soviet people, 
wlio have both a sense of respon¬ 
sibility and a sense ot dignity and 
concern for respecting all those to 
whom they entrust power " 

Mr Gorbachov disclosed that his 
captors had him surrounded with 
troops at his Black Sea summer home 
for three days and had tried to break 
him. "Society must know, the entire 
world must know what they were up 
to and what they wanted to do with 
me and what they wanted and did 
not get from me", he said 

The eight man emergency com¬ 
mittee of hardline communists, in¬ 
cluding Mr Gorbachov's 
Vice-President, Defence and Interior 
Ministers, collapsed in the wake of 
popular protests spearheaded by the 
Russian federation leader, Mr Boris 
Yeltsin. 

Mr Gorbachov thanked Mr 
Yeltsin, at times his ally and adver¬ 
sary over the past three years, for 
thwarting "this shady enterprise" 
along with parliamentarians and 
workers. The takeover bid had failed 
because six years of Perestroika 
reforms had yielded results and 
changed attitudes of the Soviet 
people to "attractive slogans". The 
plotters were a "pitiful handful of 
people who wanted under those 
slogans to push the people onto a 
path which would have led the whole 
of our society to disaster". Mr Gor¬ 
bachov conceded that a part of the 
responsibility was his since the 
"traitors" included some of his 
trusted handpicked people. 

Officials announced the arrest of 
coup leaders and head of the KGB 
security service, shortly after Mr 
Gorbachov's return ancl said they 


would be put on trial for treason 

Meanwhile, a collapse of the 
Soviet Union and disruption of Mr 
Gorbachov's dream started with the 
decision of one constituent republic 
after another to break links with Mos¬ 
cow and become sovereign The 
republics that have already broken 
away and declared themselves inde¬ 
pendent are the three Baltic entities, 
Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia, the 
Ukraine, Georgia, Uzbekistan, 
Beylorussia, Moldavia, KirghiStan. 

II. Rise and Fall of 
Gorbachov 

R Mikhail S. Gorbachov, the 
Soviet Union's eighth leader, 
transformed his country's pt^litical 
system and helped to end the C old 
VVar, but lost popularity when his 
reforms failed to revive a sick 
economy. 

He freed political prisoners, al¬ 
lowed open debate and multi-can¬ 
didate elections, gave Soviets wider 
opportunities for travel and emigra¬ 
tion, halted religious oppression and 
improved relations with the West In 
the process, he won the Nobel Peace 
Prize. In contrast to his aging 
predecessors, Mr Gorbachov 
radiated energy and drive Ilis 
politicking enchanted crowds at 
home and set off "(a)rbymania" 
abroad. 

After rising through the Com¬ 
munist Party to become its General 
Secretary in March, 1985, Mr Ck>r- ■ 
bachov built a powerful presidency , 
indc*pendent of the party, which sur¬ 
rendered its monopoly of power m 
1990 In the new climate of freedom, 
all 15 Soviet repulics demanded more 
autonomy. 

Ethnic tensions broke out, caus¬ 
ing hundreds of deaths in Azerbaiian 
and other trouble spots. Labour un¬ 
rest also grew, provoked by .soaring 
inflation and shortages of consumer 
goods In mid-1990, five years after 
he began his reforms Mr Gorbachov 
turned back to the party apparatus to 
restore order and discipline As he 
clung to a shrinking political centre, 
he was buffeted by calls from both 
Left and Right to resign. The intel¬ 
ligentsia, once a vigorous supporter. 
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also turned against him. 

According to an official biog¬ 
raphy, Mr Ciorbachov's rise was due 
to his ability "to captivate people 
with his brilliance His originality of 
thought and his charm attracted 
people to him In 1970, at the age of 
39, Mr Ciorbachov was named the, 
party's first secretary of Stavropol 
province, becoming Moscow's 
"Viceroy" in an area the size of South 
Carolina (Ireland) Under Mr Leonid 
Brezhnev, grant of such a powerful 
post to a man in his thirties was ex¬ 
ceptional In 1978 Mr C'lOrbachov 
moved to Moscow as top party offi¬ 
cial for agncullLire, apparently with 
Mr Andropov's backing Two years 
later he w'as named the youngest full 
member of the ruling politburo 

When Mr Brezhnev died in 1982 
and Mr Andropov became ^larty 
leader, Mr Gorbachov helped lead a 
drive against corruption. Mr 
Andrt)pov died in 1984 Chosen party 
chief on March II, 198S, Mr Gor¬ 
bachov became the country's 
youngest leader siiue Stalin. He 
likent'd his sweeping reforms to the 
1917 Bolshevik Revolution, calling 
them a revolution "without the 
gunshots" Ihe keystone was 
IVrestroika or restructuring Its mam 
thrust was to reiiuce central planning 
and allow entrepreneurs to open 
quasi-pnvate cooperatives Cilasnost, 
or openness, allowed candid discus¬ 
sion of social ills. 

Seeking closer ties, Mr Gor¬ 
bachov met former US President 
Rona Id Reaga n fi ve 1 1 mes a nd agreed 
to eliminate the Super Powders' 
medium and short-range nuclear 
missiles 

In 1989 Mr Ciorbachov withdrew 
Soviet troops from Afghanistan, en¬ 
ding a demoralising war. When 
popular unrest sw'ept C.ommumst 
regimes from pov\er in Eastern 
Europe, Mr Ciorbachov did not inter¬ 
vene Domestically, he revamped the 
political system, persuading the Con- ^ 
gress of I\*ople's Deputies to elect 
him to the new' presidency in 1990. 
Later that year, the Congress invested 
him with extraordinary powers 

In 1986 Mr Gorbachov lifted the 
internal exile ot Mr Andrei D Sak- 
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hcirc)\’, thi* I ^^7^ Nohi'l IVncc IVi/c' 
winner In Mr Ciorbtuhox' him¬ 
self won Ihi* pri/e lor his role in arms 
Ire.ilies and enihn^ iheC'old War 

III. Successes and 
Failures 

R (iorhaehox’ oceiipu'd a iinujiie 
position in history 1 le intro¬ 
duced the most momentous changes 
the world has witnessed since world 
War-II - Iic]uidation ot Stale com¬ 
munism in Eastern I’urope and the 
end ol the Cold War It may he 
recalled that Mr Khrushchev in¬ 
herited the Stalinist stale and made a 
halt-hearted attempt to reform it 
Within ei^ht years he was replaced 
by Mr Bre/hnev and the USSR was 
back to the pre-U)S(^ impasse This 
staj;nation in which a new techno- 
military bureaucracy consolidaleci it¬ 
self by draining all creative enery;y 
from SoMel society, continued alter 
Bre/hnev's death, .md through 
Andropov and C hi'rnenko, lormed 
the backdrop to Mi (iorbachov's use 
to the top. 

Mr Ciorbachi>\ has not been able 
to break this prolongc'd stalemate 
His reforms mvoKeci dismantling 
structures of authority 1 lowever, he 
often had to destroy without being 
able to create or re-create. C’)ld institu¬ 
tions have collapsed. But the USSR, 
with its poorly developed and sullen 
civil society, has not been able to 
throw up new ones. Mr Ciiirbachov 
has not been able to mobilise popular 
energies. 

Mr Chubachov's reform 
programme has run into rough 
weather. Us failure and the conse- 
c]uent frustration have engendered 
ethnic nationalism ol an unprece- 
dentc'd magnitude. Tlie USSR now 
finds itself m a giant social national 
centrifuge Unable to cope with the 
consequences of his reform 
programme, Mr Ciorbachov has had 
to look Westwards, first as a states¬ 
man and later as a supplicant. 1 le has 
repeatedly yielded to the West on Af¬ 
ghanistan, Southern Africa, C entral 
America, East C'lermany, human 
rights, the INE treaty and Star Wars— 
on iinec]ual terms and without deriv¬ 
ing even the benefits of normal 
realpolitik based transactions In the 


process he has drawn opposition 
from the conservatu es m the military 
establishment and the party. 

rhc‘ West has been relentlessly 
pushing him in the dire<Tion of its 
choice v\ ilhout understanding his 
compulsions It has done so without 
providing him room for manoeuvre 
and accommociation with his domes¬ 
tic opponents Despite his depend¬ 
ence on the West and his unabashed 
admiration for it, Mr (k)rbachov has 
expressed his resentment at this lack 
of understanding. Peeved at strident 
Western criticism of his performance, 
he asked not long ago: ''What are 
they (the West) trying to do to me^ 
Create a breach between me and the 
Ru.ssian people?". 

If that was the intent’.on then the 
West may have succeeded Bv allow'- 
mg himself to become a prisoner of 
the West, Mr Ciorbachov faili*d to give 
a new, self-confident identity to the 
Scu'iel people lust the contrary, Mr 
Ciorbachov came to be seen as unreli¬ 
able and irresponsible’ by ,i section of 
his envn colleagues 1 he Soviet c’lite 
already suiters Irom a tremendous 
crisis of contidence, lack of laith in 
anv future prciject and a sense of in¬ 
feriority. The hardliners have grown 
tired of this breast-beating They 
reacted 

This could violently negate all 
gams in fav^onr of reform VVorse, it 
could lead to the USSR's disintegra¬ 
tion. But then, a section of Western 
leaders and strategists hav'c’ not been 
averse to such a sequel 

At any rate, the conservative 
backlash against Mr Ciorbachov is a 
blow not jiist to his own Perestroika. 
It IS, above all, a setback to Tenin's 
original project of building socialism 
with democracy. Seventy-four years 
later, even the future of the USSR is in 
doubt 

In restrospevt, it is evident that 
Mr CIorbachcn''s grand vision was 
flawed from the beginning. There 
were several in-built cc'‘ntradictions 
in his plans for his country Cdasnost 
(political liberalisation) involved the 
destruction of the Communist Party, 
the c^nly political instmment avail¬ 
able to the country and its leader, 
rhere was nothing to take its place. 
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The Communist organisation was, 
however, in an advanced stage of 
decay. 

The sundry democratic move¬ 
ments and fronts that individuals put 
together are now pc^pular not for 
their programmes or the charisma of 
the leaders but for the democratic 
sentiments that they represent. This 
fact IS proved by the mammoth 
protest demonstration in Moscow. 

The exceptions to this anti¬ 
centre attitude are the three Baltic 
republics, but they are too distant and 
too small tc» make any real impact on 
Soviet life Ciiven this ugly situatK)n, 
priority had to be given to taking the 
country out of the "blind alley" and 
given the ingrained image of Mr Cior- 
bachov as a liberating leader, he 
could not have accomplished the job 
of disciplining the people with any 
degree of credibility. Ills own hand- 
picked deputy came forward as the 
exec u ti on er- i n -gei u* ra 1 

IV. Dramatic Coup 

ARLIER, in a dramatic coup bv 
hardliners led by Mr Gennady 
Yanayer, Vice-President of the Soviet 
Union, assisted by the KGB and the 
military, cieposed President Mikhail 
Gorbachov on August 1^. An eight- 
member committee of orthodox 
Communists took over power, en¬ 
ding the six-year Gorbachov era and 
triggering protests in many countries 
and in the Soviet Union The group, 
attributed Mr Mikhail Gorbachov's 
removal to ''health reasons" and 
clamped a six-month emergency in 
parts of the country 

In a statement, the new leader¬ 
ship claimed that it had the support 
of the Defence Minister, the KGB, 
police chiefs and other key otiicials in 
its mov'e to prevent a "national 
catastrophe". Soon after, armoured 
vehicles rumbled into Moscow and 
other major Soviet cities and took up 
positions around vital installations 

Mr Gorbachov, 60, was away in 
the Black Sea resort of Crimea on an¬ 
nual holiday and was due to return to 
Moscow on that day. However, a 
spokesman for the Russian President, 
Vlr Boris Yeltsin, was quoted as 
saying that Mr Gorbachov was under 
' house arrest at his official residence. 
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Mr Yanayev took over as Presi- ; 
dent, suspended political parties, 
banned rallies, strikes and 
demonstrations and imposed restric¬ 
tions on the mass media. The eight- 
member emergency committee, in its 
first resolution, announced a massive. 
clainpdown on political activity. The ] 
developments sent shock waves 
across the world. These came on the ; 
eve of the proposed signing of a new | 
union treaty by Mr Gorbachov and ' 
the presidents, Mr Boris Yeltsin of the ' 
Russian federation, Mr Nursultan ' 
Nazarbayev of Kazakhstan and Mr 
Islam Karimov of Uzbekistan. 

Announcing the imposition of 
emergency in another decree, Mr 
Yanayev said an eight-member com¬ 
mittee, including himself, the Soviet 
Premier, Mr Valentain Pavlov, the 
KGB chief Mr Vladimir Kryuchkov, 
the Interior (Home) and Defence 
Ministers, Mr Boris Pugo and Mr 
Marshal Dmitry Yazov, respectively, 
had been set up and its decisions 
would be mandatory. 

The emergency committee's first 
resolution said it was taking over 
temporarily the function of the USSR 
State Security Committee, the KGB, 
and hence the KGB's activity had 
been suspended. 

The resolution said in case of 
need curfew w'ould be introduced. 
The 15-point resolution explained 
that the measures it was listing were 
being taken to "protect the vital inter¬ 
ests of the peoples and citizens of the 
USSR and the country's inde¬ 
pendence and territorial integrity, re¬ 
store law and order, stabilise the 
situation, overcome the gravest crisis, 
and prevent chaos, anarchy and a 
fratricidal civil war". The committee 
directed that all bodies of authority 
and administration in the USSR— 
republics, autonomous republics 
within these republics, territories, 
regions, cities, districts, villages and 
settlements—should "ensure unfail¬ 
ing compliance" with the state of 
emergency regulations and warned 
that in case they did not, they would 
be suspended and their functions 
would be exercised by officials spe¬ 
cially appointed by the committee. It 
said law and decisions running 
counter to the Soviet constitution and 


laws w\^uld henceforth be invalid. 
This would make many of the law's 
passed by republican legislatures in¬ 
valid 

The committee directed all 
citizens, institutions and organisa¬ 
tions to hand in without delay all 
types of firearms, ammunitions, ex¬ 
plosives, military hardware and 
equipment and authorised the Inte¬ 
rior and Defence ministries a.id the 
KGB to confiscate them in case of 
refusal and to bring offenders to 
book. 

"Rallies, street marches, 

I demonstrations and strikes are not 
' allowed", the resolution said, adding 
I that measures should be taken to 
1 resolutely curb "dissemination oi m- 
i stigatory rumours and actions 
I provoking violations of law' and 
I order and kindling of inter-ethnic 
strife, disobedience to officials secur¬ 
ing obser\Mnce of the state of emer¬ 
gency regulations". An agency 
would be specially set up to establish 
control over the mass media. It 
suspended activities of political par¬ 
ties, social organisations and mass 
movements that prevent the nor¬ 
malisation of the situation. 

There had been substantive 
criticism of the West, particulary the | 
United States, for denying Mi Cior- | 
bachov a chance to bail him out of the 
economic crisis, which compounded ! 
his problems After its triumph in the 
Gulf war, the West, and more so the 
US, was obsessed with the idea of 
fashioning a new order. They 
demanded too much from Mr Gtir- i 
bachov and his humiliation was com¬ 
plete when he appeared hat in hand 
at the meeting of the seven biggest 
capitalist countries, Cj-7, held in I.on- 
don in July. One speculation was that 
the coup leaders had taken the ex¬ 
treme step assuming the West would 
not intervene in a manner which 
would be more punitive than was 
their reaction to the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment after the suppression of the pro¬ 
democracy agitation in Tiananmen 
Square. The assumption was ob¬ 
viously based on the belief that the 
West would not intervene as long as 
the Soviet Union would not disturb 
the strategic status quo in Europe and 
elsewhere. 


Indications wa^re that the 
propt.>sed new union treaty, which 
was due for adoption on August 20, 
provided the ultimate flashpoint fora 
showdown between the forces led by 
Mr Giirbachov and the party 
hardliners, rhe proposed treaty 
would have given the republics 
freedom to shape their political orien¬ 
tation. 

V. Coup'Leaders’ 
Statement 

C^LLOWINCi IS the text of the 
statement of the coup leaders to 
tile nation. 

In view of Mr Mikhail 
Go-'bachov's inability to perform the 
duties of the Federal President, the 
Federal presidential powers, m keep¬ 
ing with paragraph .seven. Article 127 
of the Soviet Constitution, have been 
transferred to Vice-President Gen¬ 
nady Yanayev: 

- With the aim of overcoming 
the profound and comprehensive 
crisis, political, ethnic and civic strife, 
chaos and anarchy that threaten the 
lives and security ol the Soviet 
Union's citi/(‘ns and its sovereignty, 
territorial integrity, freedom and in¬ 
dependence. 

—Proceeding from the results of 
the popular referendum on the 
preservation of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist republics and guided by the 
vital interests of all ethnic groups in 
the country and all the Soviet people, 
the Soviet leadership resolves 

First, in accordance with Article 
127 of the Soviet Constitution and Ar¬ 
ticle two of the USSR law on stale of 
emergency regulations and with the 
I popular demand of the masses to 
i adopt the most decisive measure's to 
: prevt'nl society from sliding into na- 
I lional catastrophe and ensure law 
1 and order, to impose a stale of emer 
! gency in some parts of th(' Soviet 
I Union for six months from August 
N, 1^91. Secondly, to establish that 
I the federal constitution and laws 
have unconditional priority 
throughout the territory of the Soviet 
Union. Thirdly, to form a State com¬ 
mittee for the state of emergency in 
order to mn the country and effec¬ 
tively exercise the state of emergency 
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Fourthly, tt) fslnhlish thtit the* StcUc 
comniittc’L* for tho sttitc’ ot 
cmcrj^cMUy's decisions <iro m.in- 
dntory for iinsvvor\’in^ lullilmrnl hv 
till cij^LMiciesot pourrtUKi tKimiiiistrtV 
tion, ofhci.ils cind t iti/i'ns llirouj^hoiil 
IIh^ territory ol the Soviet Lnion 

rile tiddress bv Sovu’t Vice-Presi¬ 
dent Ceniicidy Yiiiitiyev, who bectinie 
acting President of the Sov iet Union, 
''At the instruction of the Soviet 
Ictidership, I thereby notitv that a 
state of emergeiKV is introduced in 
individual localities ol the Union ol 
Soviet Soc lalist Republics lor a perioci 
of six months troni August 1^, IWI in 
keeping with the constitution and 
laws of the U.S.S R. All power m the 
country is transferred for this period 
to the committee for the state of emer¬ 
gency in the U S S.R " 

The temporary emergency 
measures in no wMy afhvt the inter¬ 
national commitments assumed by 
the Soviet Union under existing 
treaties and agreements 1 he U S.S R. 
is prepared to develop further its 
relations with all States on the basis 
ol universally recognised principles 
of good neighbourliness, ec]uality, 
mutual benefit and non-interlerence 
in internal affairs of each other 

Assurance to India: The 
harciliners, in a brief message, sought 
to impress India about the priority 
that would continue to be accorded to 
the Indo Soviet relations The Indian 
ambassador in Moscow, Mr Alfred 
Gonsalves, got in touch with the ap¬ 
propriate authorities to get an assess¬ 
ment of the serious dexelopements 
which threw Mr Gorbachov, a testc'd 
triend of India, out of power 

Soviet authorities assured India 
that Mr Gorbachov's ouster was the 
culmination of serious internal 
developments which were "threaten¬ 
ing to cause disintegration of the 
Soviet Union" 

Prime Minister P.V Narasimha 
Rao, in his instant, hasty reaction, 
said the ouster ot Mr Gorbachov was 
a warning that any leader who chalks 
out plans for the future should lake 
each step cautiously. Mr Narasimha 
Rao took note of the political 
developments in the Soviet Union 
while addressing a national conven¬ 


tion of the Youth Congress Workers. 
Ill* recalled the close friendship be- 
tweiMi Mr Rajiv (iandhi and Mr Cior- 
bachov and in this connection 
mentioned their respective contribu¬ 
tions for the improvement of the lot 
ol their peoples 

The Minister of State for Hxternal 
Affairs said it was an internal affair of 
the Soviet Union. 

VI. Yeltsin’s Defiance 

HE Russian President, Mr Boris 
Yeltsin, described as an uncon¬ 
stitutional and as a "rightist coup" 
the overthrow of the Soviet presi¬ 
dent, Mr Mikhail Gorbachov, and 
called for a general strike to bring 
him back. He declared that the 
decisions of the Emergency Regime 
Committee would have no validity 
on Russian territory He also ex¬ 
pressed fear for the safety of the 
ousted leader. 

In a defiant statement, Mr Yeltsin 
said those in the Russian territory 
obeying the committee's orders were 
liable for punishment He called on 
the Muscovites to defend his Ciovern- 
ment and the republic's legislature's 
building. Yeltsin called on conscripts 
in the Soviet army not to take part in 
the coup Mr Yeltsin's statement, 
signed jointly with Russian Prime 
Minister, Mr Ivan Si la ye v and the in¬ 
terim speaker of Russia's parliament, 
demanded that Mr Ciorbachov be 
given the opportunity "to speak 
before the people". 

Shevardnadze's support: I he 
former Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr 
Eduard Shevardnadze, said the West 
should thrown its support behind 
reformers in the Soviet Union now 
that hardliners have seized power. 
Mr Shevardnadze, was not surprised 
by the takeover. "I must sav that I 
was expecting it", he said. Mr 
Shevardnadze resigned in IXxrember, 
after warning of a coming dic¬ 
tatorship in the Kremlin. 

"But in principle, I have been 
morally and psychologically 
prepared for it", he said. "Our 
demiKTatic movement thought that 
there was a real possibility of a right- 
wing coup." Mr Shevardnadze, an 
architect of Mr Gorbachov's 
reformed foreign policy that led to an 


end to the Cold War but angered 
Kremlin hardliners, resigned from 
the Communist Party in July and 
began his own democratic reform 
movement 

Asked what foreign govern¬ 
ments should do when military and 
communist party hardliners had 
seized power, Mr Shevardnadze 
replied: "The West should sliow its 
solidarity w^ith reform movements in 
the country. What is happening now 
IS a tragedy for the West, for the 
Soviet Union and for the East as 
well." As for democratic reformers in 
the Soviet Union, he said: "We have 
to appeal directly to the people. We 
must appeal to all democrats in the 
country." 

VII. Bush’s Denunciation 

S. President George Bush 
denounced the coup in the Soviet 
Union by hardliners against Mr Gor¬ 
bachov and expressed the hope that 
the people will heed the Russian 
Republic leader, Mr Boris Yeltsin's 
call to Ignore the emergency decree of 
the new leadership He hoped the 
coup would fail. Shaken and 
surprised by the dexelopments in 
Moscow, Mr Bush announced that all 
aid to the Soviet Union from the West 
would end unless the new Govern¬ 
ment of Mr Yanayev heeded all inter¬ 
national agreements as it had 
promised to do. 

Mr Bush called the develop¬ 
ments in Moscow "disturbing" and 
with the potential for serious conse¬ 
quences for the Soviet society and for 
relations with other countries, in¬ 
cluding the U.S. It seemed clear that, 
contrary to the official statements 
from Moscow, the move was "extra- 
constitiitionar'. 

President Gorbachov was clearly 
a "historic figure", one who had led 
the Soviet Union towards reform 
domestically and towards a construc¬ 
tive and cooperative role in the inter¬ 
national arena. It was important to 
keep in mind the enormous changes 
that had taken place towards open¬ 
ness, towards reform, the changes in 
Eastern Europe, the new-found 
ccKiperation with the US and others 
in the Gulf and many other areas in 
the new era of cooperation. Mr 
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Gorbachov's contributions laid the 
foundation for progress and Mr Bush 
was convinced that people in the 
Soviet Union did not want that 
changed He hoped it would con¬ 
tinue. 

The ouster came at a time when 
the US had gone beyond the earlier 
stand of demanding independence 
for the Baltic republics and giving 
moral support to the republics seek¬ 
ing to break away. 


rights. A mechanism has been 
worked out for the arrangement." 

The reality is that Mr Yeltsin has 
emerged as far more powerful than 
Mr Gorbachov whose future is uncer¬ 
tain. Mr Yeltsin was largely respon¬ 
sible for the speedy return of Mr 
Gorbachov to power and the 
hardliners' coup fiasco. The Moscow 
City Council has given him the 
award of the "Hero of the Soviet 
Union". 


Britain criticised the removal of | 
Mr Gorbachov as "unconstitutional" ' 
and called upon the new rulers in I 
Moscow to honour the commitments ' 
made by Mr Gorbachov. Prime Mini- ! 
ster Major said: "I believe the whole 
world has a very serious stake in the 
events currently taking place. The 
reform programme there is of vital 
importance to the whole world...and 
the Soviet people themselves." He 
paid a tribute to Mr Gorbachov's role 
m improving the people's prospects 
within the Soviet Union and in forg¬ 
ing the rapprochement between East 
and West. 

Mr Major dismissed suggestions 
that the recent London summit of the 
"Group of Seven" industrialised na¬ 
tions (G-7) could have helped 
strengthen Mr Gorbachov's position 
by pledging financial asL^istance, in¬ 
stead of only moral support. A liberal 
democrat leader said if the news of 


2. Mr Gorbachov has not only 
stepped down from the prestigious 
post of General Secretary of the Com¬ 
munist Party (CreU) but has also dis¬ 
solved the party. This marks the 
virtual end of the Cc»mmunist Party 
which dominated the USSR for 
several decades, and it is a notable 
setback to Communism in the whole 
world 

3. All the three Baltic States—Hs- 
i tonia, Lithuania, Latvia and several 

other small republics associated w'lth 
the USSR for a long time have 
declared themselves sovereign and 
independent of Moscow. Mr Yeltsin 
had backed these republics In fact he 
; had signed an agreement wnth 
: Lithuania, recognising it as a 
I sovereign State. The USSR is now a 
I truncated State—a poor shadow ot its 
! earlier shape. Since World War II, 

I Soviet domination ot the Baltics in- 
j cited hatred for communism 


Mr Gorbachov being replaced was > 
true, "the gates of hell are going to be , 
open" in the Soviet Union. 

Vlll. Post-Coup 
Developments 

S EVERAL significant develop- ; 

ments have taken place in the j 
Soviet Union after the abortive coup | 
and the return of Mr Gorbachov to | 
power. These developments are 
pointers to the shape of things to | 
come in the USSR and Eastern i 
Europe. j 

1. On August 23 Mr Gorbachov j 
announced that he and the Russian I 
leader, Mr Boris Yeltsin, had agreed 
lo form a coalition government in a 
power sharing arrangement. "We 
have agreed", he declared, "that if 
one of us cannot carry out his duties, 
the other automatically takes over his 


4. All the seven leaders (4 the 
coup have been arrested. I'hey are 
not to be pardoned but treated as 
traitors and punished according to 
the law's of the land. Three important 
hardliners including two who had 
not actively participated in the coup 
but had sympathy w'ith them, com¬ 
mitted suicide. Several important 
functionaries whose loyally was m 
doubt w'ere removed from office and 
replaced by others. 

5. Mr Gorbachov announced a 
7-point plan for drastic reforms and 
formation of a confederation of 
sovereign States. The aim is to trans¬ 
form the Soviet Union into a Union 
held together by an economic and 
military alliance. 

6. On September 5 the Soviet 
Parliament disbanded the entire 
USSR. A new structure in the shape of 


a loose confederation of sovereign 
republics was constituted. 

IX. Plan for Sweeping 
Reforms 

O N August 2b Mr Gorbachov 
proposed sweeping reforms m 
the military and the KGB, and full 
development of market economy and 
said independence-seeking republics 
should be free to settle issues like the 
future of Soviet military facilities in 
their territory. There would be no 
compromise with reforms "as long as 
I am the Soviet President", he 
declared 

The Soviet President partly took 
on himself the blame for the August 
19 coup and conceded that it took 
place because he had tolerated the 
hardliners a little tiK) much and had 
remained too indecisive in accelerat¬ 
ing the reforms. 

Mr Gorbachov proposed demo¬ 
cratic reforms starting with the per¬ 
sonnel to prevent recurrence of a 
coup attempt He proposed suspen¬ 
sion of the law on the KCiB adopted 
only a month ago and its miKiifica- 
tion which brought about the coup 
attempt. I le called for early con¬ 
clusion of the new union treaty On 
the economic front the Soviet leader 
called for full frc'C'dom to enterprises 
and land to all those who wanted to 
wairk on it. 

In his seven-point plan he 
proposed the first priority tt) con¬ 
clude the new union treaty. A 
decision would also be taken on what 
should be done about republics 
which would not sign the new treaty 
The issue to be resolved with those 
republics would be the right of non- 
indigenoiis population, compensa¬ 
tion and future of Soviet military 
infrastructure on their territories 
during the transition period. 

He also called for an economic 
agreement between all the IS 
republics, including tluxse not sign¬ 
ing the union treaty, to maintain the 
common economic area existing for 
decades Preparations for Soviet par¬ 
liamentary elections and workingout 
a new constitution should begin as 
soon as a new union treaty is signed. 
He urged that all obstacles to a 
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mcirkul ucononw slKuild bi* romovod 
in 11 h‘ So\'icl Union nnd mnrkot in- 
stitulions I roiitod Western coiinlru's, 
<Hcording to liim, vvoro rtMdv tor 
I oopcrnlion with the Soviet Union 
once the economiL reforms were in 
pKiee. He snid the coup hnd Knled 
been LI so people rose ngninst it <ind the 
nrmy did not obey coup lenders' or¬ 
ders 

Sequence of events 
At a Glance 

I he lolloictn^ /s the e/zro/zo/oyi/ of 
events iii the Soviet tJmon ^iine the elec 
tioii of Ml Mikhml Ciorbnchov 
Ceiieinl Seiietnrif ol the Ceiitnil Coni- 
iiiiftee of the Coiiiiiiiiiiibt Party of the 
Soviet Llniou 

March 11, 19817: Young politburo 
member Mikhnil Cjt)rbnchov unnni- 
mously elected Clenernl Secretnry of 
the cenlrnl committee ol the CI^U nl 
n specinl plenum of the Cenlrnl Com¬ 
mittee 

liine 11: Mr Gorbnehov outlines 
n three-pronged offensive to trnns- 
form the Soviet economy 

filly 29: Mr Ciorbnchov nn- 
nounces his country's decision to 
suspend nil nuclenr explosions from 
August 0, the 4()th nnniversnry ot the 
ntomic bombing ot Hiroshimn nnd 
cnlls upon the US to respond to the 
Soviet step. 

The first sumit between Presi¬ 
dent Ciorbnchov nnd the US Presi¬ 
dent, Mr Konnld Rengnn, took 
plnce in Cenevn in November, 

fan 17, 1986: Mr Gorbnehov nn- 
nounces Soviet ncceptnnce of n NAM 
proposnl thnt nuclenr powers liold 
consultnlions tor extending the I%3 
Moscow trentv to include under¬ 
ground nuclenr tests ns well 

March 1: Mr Ciorbnchov wins 
mnndnle of the rnnk nnd file ol 
the Communist Pnrty luembers 
with the nd opt ion by the 27th 
congress of the revised pnrty 
progrnmme nnd nmended pnrty 
constitution. 

March 6: Mr Gorbnehov 
reconstitutes the powerful politburo 
nnd the pnrty secretnrint. 

April 11: Soviet Union, rencting 
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to n US nuclenr test in Nevada, 
withdraws its eight-month old 
unilnternl ban on testing nuclenr 
weapons 

April 18: Mr Gorbachov an¬ 
nounces new' proposals for reducing 
onventionnl military forces in 
Lurope 

April 21: Mr Gorbnehov calls for 
simultaneous scrapping of the War¬ 
saw Pact nnd NATO military allian¬ 
ces 

April 29: Fire breaks out at the 
Chernobyl nuclear power plant 
Hundreds of casualties, thousands 
evacuated 

May 14: The Soviet Unum ex¬ 
tends nuclenr test moratorium till 
August 6,19Sb, nnd again till January 
1,1987. 

August 23: The US nnd the 
Soviet Union sign a pact on nuclenr 
energy exchange 

Dec 23: The Soviet dissident 
scientist Mr Andrei Sakharov, nnd his 
wife return to the capital after nearly ' 
seven years in internal exile. 

Feb 26, 1987: The Soviet Union 
conducts first nuclenr test since mid- 
1985, ending its unilnternl 
moratorium 

Aug 22: Sino-Soviet border ac¬ 
cord signed. 

Dec 8: The US President, Mr 
Ronald Reagan, and Mr Gorbnehov 
sign the intermediate range nuclenr 
forces (INF) treaty. 

1988: Mr Gorbachov calls the 
first Communist Party conference 
since the days of Josef Stalin to press 
for more radical reform. In December, 
presides over the dissolution of the 
old Supreme Soviet to be replaced by 
the Congress of People's Deputies 
and a smaller, full-time legislature, 
the new Supreme Soviet. 

1989: Mr Gorbachov withdraws 
, Soviet troops from Afghanistan and 
. presides over new parliament that 
elects him President. 

1990: Ends Communist Party's 
I constitutional monopoly on power 
! and moves to create a stronger 
I presidency. Endorses moves to create 
I a free market economy in Soviet 
' Union. Wins Nobel Peace Prize for 
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his role in arms treaties and ending 
the Cold War. 

1991: Mr Gorbachov and leaders 
of several of the republics agree' on a 
new union treaty to hold the country 
together. 

July 31: The US president, Mr 
George Bush, and Mr Gorbachov 
sign the -'historic" Strategic Arms 
Reduction Treaty (START) in Mos¬ 
cow to cut theiT nuclear arsenals by 
30 per cent. 

Aii^ 1991: Alexander Yakovlev, 
one of the architects of Mr 
Gorbachov's reforms, resings as a top 
aide and quits the Communist Party, 
warning that a coup is planned. 

Aug 19: The Vice-President, Mr 
Gennady Yanayev, and other hard¬ 
liners announce they are replacing 
Mr Gorbachov as President to 
prevent "a national catastrophe" 
They declare a state ol emergency 

Aug 21: For lack of popular sup¬ 
port the coup collapses The coup 
leaders trit\l to flee Moscow' but were 
held. 

Aug 22: Mr Gorbachov returns 
to Moscow w ith the active assistanci' 
of Mr Boris Yeltsin and assumed 
' power as the Soviet President 

i Aug 23: Mr Gorbachov and Mr 
Yeltsin reach agreement on sharing 
power 

I Aug 27: Mr Gorbachov threatens 
^ to resign as Soviet President if the 
! efforts to hold the Union together 
I failed. 

! 

Aug 29: The Russian republit 
■ and the Ukraine forge their ow'n al- 
! liance and invite others to join them 
1 This was a snub to Gorbachov who 
I had sent his own delegation to 
' negotiate with the Ukrainians. 

Sept 3: Gorbachov presents 7- 
point plan for drastic reforms. U.S 
announces diplomatic recognition ot 
Baltic republics. 

Sept 5: The Soviet parliament 
votes to disband the Soviet Union 
and make it a confederation ol 
sovereign republics. 
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Dark Spots on Democracy 


ft ts indeed a pity that even after 44 
i/enrs of Independence there are many 
uyly spots on India's fondly cherished 
democracy. There are more thinf>s now to 
he ashamed of than there were in the im¬ 
mediate post-freedom period The 
iihvcities on liariinns, the exploitation of 
other weaker sections of society, the spurt 
III violence, the disorder and uproar in 
Parliament day after day, the unpar¬ 
donable waste of time and resources, and 
much else besides, constitute major 
blemishes. 

W HFN askc*d rect'ntly whether he 
stuck to his description of Indi«i 
as functioning anarchy'', the grey 
eminence. Professor John Kenneth 
Cialbraith, said the statement he 
made had a rather durable effect. 
VVliile pointing to the extraordinary 
vitality of Indian life that exists 
without regard to government 
regulation or restraint and some¬ 
times in conflict with it, he had no 
doubt that the characterisation is still 
valid. Many people, on the basis of 
recent experience, fear that the anar¬ 
chic element has taken over to such 
an extent that India might soon find 
it impossible to function properly 
any longer 

There are communal, caste and 
other social conflicts which make 
millions ot people here and abroad 
shake their heads in dismay. Warn¬ 
ings of disaster are far too many, but 
the country has survived in spite of 
the dark and dismal happenings. Is it 
not a case of drifting from crisis to 
crisis, with the people seldom having 
the satisfaction that the country is 
passing through normal, peaceful 
periods and making uninterrupted 
progress, with every citizen making 
equal or near-equal contribution to 
national welfare. 

Imbalances, inequalities and 
petty discriminations abound, 
making people wonder whether 
India will ever be a vigorous 


democracy on a par with leading 
democracies of the West. When one 
dark cloud hovering over the horizon 
dissipates, another and an even mori* 
menacing one, takes its place, thus 
ruining the prc^spects and making the 
situation gloomier than ever before. 
That is why impartial commentators 
have remarked that each year that 
passes sees India worse than it was in 
the preceding one. In that sense, 1990 
and 1991 have perhaps been the 
worst years. 

We have a sombre description by 
a leading Indian editor, A few months 
ago, he affirmed that evidence is loud 
and clear: the demons who per¬ 
formed a dance macabre in 1947 oc¬ 
cupy centre stage again today. The 
litany of hate and bigotry that fol¬ 
lowed partition is being heard once 
more, louder, shriller, more raucous 
than at any time in the past. It is not 
as if morbid litany had died down 
altogether during the past four 
decades and more. It had not. From 
time to time it burst forth in one 
corner of the country or another, 
sending a chill up the spine of a poor 
backward and beleaguered com¬ 
munity. There is no doubt however 
that when compared with its 
theocratic neighbour (Pakistan), 
India could claim to be* the upholder 
of a nobler social order. But today 
such a claim lies in ruins. 

Colossal Crisis: Then we have 
the comment made by the famous 
India-born author, Salman Rushdie 
in hiding in London since February 
1989, aper a death threat from the late 
Iranian spiritual leader, Ayatollah 
Khomeini. In his first interview to an 
Indian news organisation since going 
into hiding Mr Rushdie expressed 
fears for the secular tradition of India. 
He felt that the country was on the 
brink of "a colossal crisis". 

Confirmation of this pessimistic 
assessment has come from several 


j quarters One leading writer belong¬ 
ing to I’unjab said that nothing has 
happened to diminish the value and 
validitv of Professor C’lalbrailh's ob¬ 
servation in any way It anvlhing, its 
; relevance is only painliilly vindi- 
I cated when we consider that the 
; situation since the early sixties when 
: Jawaharlal Nehru was around to 
I check the chaos, has become more 
' and more confused, more and more 
! desperate and, of course, more dis- 
i tressing. Fternal absurdities greet the 
; visitor at every step. There is also 
I confirmation that despite all that is 
I happening, the country has inner 
I vitality that saxes it from the brink 

! Few would deny that the country 

■ has been virtually at war with itself 
, for centuries, this "'war" has become 

even more disconcerting during the 
past few di'cades during which much 
I was expected but very little has 
' materialised 

Unfortunately, things in the 
j country are done in such a manner 
' thit perpetuation ot the old x ices is 
! ensured In particular, the evils of a 

■ caste-based social, economic and 

' political system art* becoming more 
! and more evident By common con¬ 
sent, more than political ideologv it 
! was the caste equation that became 
obvious in most constituencies 
during the Lok Sabha elections 
Caste equations were decisive and 
nominations wtTi* m.ule on a caste 
I basis, though not ox ertly, even m the 
I cases of parties which claim to be 
! secular. It would not be wrong to say 
that the pre-elec non lavvlessness and 
' violence were in effect caste conflicts 
1 It IS the caste lacti^r that is a bane of 
this country, though it would he 
xvrong to say that caste is thet)nlv evil 
I that has held the country in iK vi¬ 
cious grip A cynic went to the I'xti'nt 
of saying that a casteless India is an 
almost impossible dre.uii. Things 
I have gone so far th.U even tor putting 
up candidates for municipal or local 
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board elections, not to speak of As¬ 
sembly or parliamentary polls, it is 
the caste equation that is decisive 
rather than other factors. 

Cruelties on Harijans: 
Atrocities against hapless Harijans, 
including soul-chilling massacres, 
are another manifestation of the caste 
factor The latest such massacre was 
reported from an Andhra Pradesh 
village early in August, IV^^M The 
aftermath of the blood curdling event 
leaves way behind the previous out¬ 
rages in that State and in other areas. 
Generally, the poor Harijans are at 
the receiving end. But the massacre in 
Chundur village near Vijaywada led 
to a bloody reaction in the shape of a 
retaliatory attack by the DriZ/Vs on the 
houses of upper caste landlords. 

To add to the gruesome tragedy, 
the doctor (himself a Harijan) who 
performed the post-mortem was so 
affected by the killings that he com¬ 
mitted suicide. The trouble did not 
end there. Some leading politicians 
have been earnestly pursuing the 
matter. Among the demands are a 
judicial enquiry and resignation of 
the Andhra Pradesh Chief Minister A 
sequel is the formation by the leader 
of the People's War (Jroup of a 
Samatha Volunteer Force to defend 
the Dalits. 

The ordering of judicial enquiries 
into such incidents is a common 
phenomenon, but nothing comes out 
of such probes. The reports are sel¬ 
dom heard of and follow-up action is 
rare. At any rate, the general public 
never hears of any deterrent action 
taken by the authorities. VIPs make 
much-publicised visits to the scenes 
of such occurrences. From all ac¬ 
counts, the late Mrs Indira Gandhi 
visited Belchchi, in Bihar (where 
many poor persons were ruthlessly 
massacred) on elephant back. Rarely 
have the really guilty p>ersons been 
adequately punished. The arrested 

E ersons are let off sooner or later. The 
itest massacre occurred in the Prime 
Minister's home State and the event 
may well be regarded as a litmus test 
of the Government's policy and in¬ 
tentions. If the requisite punitive ac¬ 
tion is not taken against the culprits 
even in this scandalous case, many 
people might lose faith in the 
credibility and sense of justice of the 


administration. 

The facts arc crystal clear, and ap¬ 
pointment of a committee or commis¬ 
sion to conduct investigations would 
be merely a part of the usual dilatory 
tactics adopted by the Government. 
Exemplary punishment to the of¬ 
fenders and adequate compensation 
to the victims are urgently called for. 
Lapses in the case would mean 
another black mark on the ad¬ 
ministration. 

In his address to the nation from 
the ramparts of the Red Fort on 
August 15 this year the Prime Mini¬ 
ster, Mr P.V. Narasimha Rao drew at¬ 
tention to the difficult times the 
country is passing through because 
of various economic, political and so¬ 
cial problems and sought the 
people's cooperation in tackling 
them. These are dangerous times, he 
saici, and the external and internal 
threats to the country's unity need to 
be countered. He referred to the 
schemes drawn up by his Govern¬ 
ment for the uplift of the poor and the 
backward people. The pity is that 
there are far too many theoretical ex¬ 
ercises for the uplift of the people, but 
most of these come to nougnt. The 
late Mr Rajiv Gandhi himself ad¬ 
mitted on one occasion that only 15 
paise out of the grants actually 
reached the intended beneficiaries; 
the rest just disappears. No wonder 
the plight of the poor remains what it 
was some decades ago. 

Violence Galore: Moreover, 
there is increasing violence in the i 
country. The people are by now so 
familiar with ghastly killings by 
militants in various parts of the 
country, especially Punjab and Kash¬ 
mir, that no eyebrows are raised 
when newspapers publish reports, j 
day after day, of innocent people 
having been shot down in various 
areas. As was expected, the Prime 
Minister asked Pakistan to stop en¬ 
couraging terrorists and secessionists 
in jammu and Kashmir and Punjab 
and said the two neighbours could sit 
together to find a solution to the 
Kashmir problem within the 
I framework of the Simla Agreement, 
i Mr Rao added that Pakistan must 
I respond to India's efforts to find a 
I solution to the Kashmir problem and 
; it must stop aiding and abetting the 
! militants in the two border ■ States. 


Nobody is going to achieve anything 
by violence and bloodshed that is 
being witnessed in certain parts of 
the country and the goals of the 
militants, he warned, would never be 
achieved. 

The address to the nation by the 
President of India on the eve of Inde¬ 
pendence Day was also full of cliches 
and platitudes which lead the 
country nowhere. In fact, platitudes 
and all-too-familiar advice are bv 
now distressingly familiar. Such 
platitudes and painless prescriptions 
bear no fruit. The country has had 
enough of them. What is needed is 
firm, effective action. The failure of 
the Government to curb the violence 
and killings and prevent abductions 
of VIPs in J & K is writ large over the 
scene in the troubled State. The ad¬ 
ministration has proved incapable of 
ensuring peace and normalcy in the 
disturbed areas. Of course this fact is 
never admitted in official broadcasts 
and speeches. We htar of the blatant 
ground realities only in the .speeches 
and statements of the opposition 
leaders. Generally the Government 
does not take the people into con¬ 
fidence. 

President Venkataraman was 
right in saying that only a tiny frac¬ 
tion of the people of Punjan and 
Kashmir support the secessionists, 
but he conceded that the Government 
and the people are helpless because 
this tiny fraction carries lethal 
weapons. Is the State totally helpless 
to deal with well-armed terrorists? 
What becomes of all the might of the 
State which we are often told can deal 
with any eventuality? 

The painfully protracted elec¬ 
toral process, which this year lasted 
several weeks and involved much 
bloodshed in several States, espe¬ 
cially Bihar, is another black spot on 
India's democracy. It is inefeed a 
tragedv that each successive 
general election is characterised by 
1 considerable bloodshed and 
numerous malpractices. These 
I malpractices, including bogus 
! voting and a record number of 
I booth capturing and reordered poll- 
j ing, are indeed an ugly mark on 
democracy. The recurring violence, 
the persecution, the hypocrisy 
which have reached amazing 
proportions are a disgrace. 
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Big-Power Summit: Piuses and 
Minuses 


While welcoming the "historic" ’ 
Strategic Arms Reduction Trent}/ : 
(START) signed by the USA and the \ 
Soviet Union, the Lok Sabhn appealed for \ 
early multilateral negotiations fora new ■ 
treaty eliminating all nuclear and other \ 
weapons. But will the zvorld be ever free 1 
of nuclear and other destructive | 
weapons? What have the USA and the ; 
Soviet Union, and the wide world, i 
gained from the Moscoiv summit^ 

O NJuly31,1991,PresidentGeorge ^ 
Bush of the USA and Mr Mikhail i 
Gorbachov, the U.S.S.R. leader, 
signed the Strategic Arms Reduction 
Treaty (START) to reduce their 
strategic arsenals by about 30 per 
cent and hailed it as a signal that "dis¬ 
pelled five decades of mutual 
mistrust". Some commentators have 
rightly concluded that the sig¬ 
nificance of the summit lies in the fact 
that the Cold War is truly at an end. 
Last November the Cold War was 
formally ended; the July-end Mos¬ 
cow summit confirms the end of the 
"cold" but devastating conflict be¬ 
tween the world's two Super Powers. 

The summit was by no means an 
impressive arms reduction exercise, 
for the cut was largely symbolic—30 
per cent against the original target of 
50 percent. This means that the major 
part of the highly destructive 
weapons these Super Powers pos¬ 
sessed until the summit will remain 
intact. Even with the proposed 30 per 
cent rut the two powers will have 
about 4,900 ballistic missiles each. 
The Soviets will end up with a 35 per 
cent cut in their strategic warheads 
from about 11,000 to 7,000, and the 
U.S. with a 25 per cent reduction from 
12,000 to 9,000. 

The treaty limits the strategic 
nuclear delivery vehicles to 1,600 
each. These vehicles comprise 
deployed ICBMs and their launchers, 
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deployed submarine-launched bal¬ 
listic missiles and their launchers and 
heavy bombers. The reason for the 
obvious difference in numbers of 
weapons to be thrown on the dust 
heap is that the Soviets have their 
warheads on their land-based ballis¬ 
tic missiles, considered by the USA as 
the greatest threat to its security; they 
will have to make sharper reductions 
in their arsenals. The USA will have 
to make relatively smaller cuts since 
it keeps more of its strategic nuclear 
force in submarines and on bombers 
rather than ballistic missiles. The j 
treaty does not cover sea-launched ; 
cruise missiles (SLCMs). 

Stress on Control: That is why 
START is interpreted as more arms | 
control than actual reduction. The ad- | 
vance in nuclear weapons reduction I 
is indeed limited. Peace makers the i 
world over were rather disappointed 
that in place of the 50 per cent cut that 
would have marked a substantial i 
reduction in the world's destructive i 
arsenals, START has provided for 35 : 
per cent reduction in Soviet and 25 | 
per cent cut in U.S. strategic nuclear ! 
warheads. What is even more discon- i 
certing, the treaty does not debar the ! 
development of new, more sophisti- j 
cated, more accurate and more i 
powerful nuclear weapons. 

As a result, both Powers are free ! 
to continue the programmes for j 
modernisation of their forces and to i 
spend as much as they like on such ; 
modernisation. In short, it ran be | 
said, without any uncertainty, that ■ 
START does not give an intrinsic 
momentum for further arms reduc- ' 
lion. Perhaps the next summit, if and 
when it is held (President Bush is 
hopeful about it), will push the | 
process forward materially and lay ' 
the basis for greater optimism instead 1 
of merely symbolising the concepts 
of disarmament. > 


The same hope was expressed in 
the Lok Sabha resolution passed on 
August 2 this year. Endorsing India's 
I position on the elimination of nuclear 
i and other weapons of mass destruc- 
' tion, the resolution called upon the 
! Government to pursue the various 
i proposals and initiatives for ushering 
I in a nuclear weapons free world. The 
, House recognised the historic impor- 
j tance of the treaty on strategic arms 
■ reduction signed on July 31, 1991, 
which provides for the first ever 
reduction in the strategic nuclear ar¬ 
senals of the USA and the Soviet 
Union. 

The Lok Sabha welcomed the 
conclusion of the treaty and con¬ 
gratulated the leaders of the USA and 
the Soviet Union on this achieve¬ 
ment. It expressed the hope that there 
would be no interruption in the 
process of negotiations for nuclear 
disarmament so that START is fol¬ 
lowed by even more far-reaching 
measures for nuclear arms reduction, 
not only between the USA and the 
Soviet Union but also including other 
nuclear-weapon States. The resolu¬ 
tion appealed for the earliest possible 
initiation of multilateral negotiations 
under the aegis of the United Nations 
for a new treaty eliminating all 
nuclear and other weapons within a 
time-bound framework. It endorsed 
the position of the Government of 
India on the elimination of nuclear 
and other weapons of mass destruc¬ 
tion 

Verification and Inspection: 

Some of these points have already 
been provided for in the 700-page 
draft of the treaty signed at the sum¬ 
mit. For instance, the treaty provides 
fora complex verification procedure, 
including on-site inspection, short- 
notice inspection and suspect site in¬ 
spection. The two sides will set up a 
joint committee for this purpose. The 
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trciitv is wiliJ for / ^ yi’jrs, unless sii- 
perseJed cMrlier b\ d subsequent 
d^reenii'nl 11 the parties dgriv, the 
treaty may be extended tor succes 
siv(* five-year periods. 

There are some implicit dangers 
also m the generally welcomed treaty 
(^ne IS the strong hki'hhood that with 
START already accomplished, the 
USA and the Soviet UnK)n m the 
post-Cold War era will turn their at¬ 
tention to policing the I hird World so 
as to prevent nuclear prohteration 
Thus START may lead to the emer¬ 
gence of a )oinl Super Rowit as part 
of the effort to create an insurmount¬ 
able barrar to the spread ot nuclear 
and missile technologies 

It may be recalled that START 
was mooted in Ut82; it acquired some 
momentum in 198S The treaty was 
expected to be signed in 1987 but it 
was postponed time and again even 
after the INF treaty eliminating mtei- 
mediate range missiles was signed by 
the two Super Rowers 

A close study of the unusually 
lengthy draft of the treaty brings out 
the fact that the USA was adamant on. 
two points on both of which the 
Soviet Union had to yield because ot 
its weakened bargaining position 
One, the Soviet Union will have to 
reduce many of its powerful 
weapons. Apparently the biggest 
reduction is in tlie number (308) of 
Soviet SS-18 heavy ICO Ms The 
Soviet Union now stands committed 
to cutting these by 30 per cent at the 
rate of 22 e\'ery year. T he notable fea¬ 
ture of these missiles is that each 
takes only 23 to 30 minutes to reach 
the target while strategic bombers 
take hours. 

Secondly, following persistent 
US refusal to climb down, the Soviet 
Union had to withdraw its demand 
for inclusitMi of SLCMs m the arms 
reduction talks These weapons hax e 
become important m'er the years As 
is well known, contour-hugging 
cruise missiles are difficult to detect 
and destroy in their flight trajectory. 
The USA has a clear superiority m 
SLCMs. For instance, the Tomahawk 
used in the Ciulf war had a devaslat 
mg effect. SLCMs have conventional 
as well as nuclear shapes. The USA 
also declined to strengthen the Anti- 
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Ikillist/c Missile Treaty of 1972. 

Impact on India: Several 
delemeexperts haxe pointed out that 
SIAR r is also of limitt d benefit to the 
rest of the world. The claim that the 
treaty has started an irreversible 
process ot disarmament and has 
ended half a century of mistrust is 
rather exaggerated A US official con¬ 
ceded that the whole exercise was for 
control rather than effective and sub¬ 
stantial reduction. 

It has also to be noted that both 
Mr Bush and Mr Gorbachov have 
firmly ruled out destruction of all 
their missiles because other nations 
or what are described as "nuclear 
arms renegades" may still pose a 
nuclear threat. This is indeed possible 
becausi the treaty hns not been 
signed by all the nuclear powers. The 
inlerence is that the era of a nuclear 
weapons free world is still far, far 
axvav CTinfirmation of this dismal 
ionclusii>n comes through a state¬ 
ment by a former START negotiator 
who pointed out that there is hardly 
any prospect of reduction of super¬ 
power nuclear xveapons to hundreds, 
even after 13 to 20 years frtim noxv we 
will still be talking about nuclear- 
weapons in the thousands. 

Moreover, with France and 
China having agreed to sign the Non- 
Rroliferation Treaty, the situation 
may become ditficult for the Third 
World, including India, because pres¬ 
sure on these countries by both the 
USA and the Soviet Union will 
mount lor giving up their adamant 
stand against tailing in line with the 
major Rowers in respect of the NRT' 
and aicept the prescribed niKlear 
restraints, fair or unfair In this con¬ 
nection, It needs to be mentioned that 
Argentina and Brazil recently agreed 
to limit their nuclear efforts 

Focus on Business: The nor¬ 
malisation of business relations be¬ 
tween the USA and the Soviet Union, 
agreed upon by Mr George Bush at 
the Moscow summit, should also be 
taken due note of The accord on this 
issue may ex entually benefit both the 
Super Roxvers, though the immediate 
beneficiary will be the Soviet Union 
which has lately been in a distinctly 
weak position economically. Perhaps 
the most important aspect of this 
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matter is that Mr Gorbachov has been 
i looking forward to being dependent 
on the USA because it would make 
tlie "Super-Power relationship more 
I predictable and understandable". 
Who could have thought a decade or 
so ago that a time would come in the 
early nineties when the Soviet Union 
would play second fiddle and would 
even ask for a subservient role. Mr 
Gorbachov openly said at the summit 
that "we want as much dependence 
on the US as possible". Mr Bush, who 
pledged to encourage development 
of two-way trade by seeking elimina¬ 
tion ol long-standing tariffs that in¬ 
hibit imports of Soviet goods and 
repeal ot laws that deter US invest¬ 
ments in Soviet projects. With the 
shift in the US stand, it is highly prob¬ 
able that new tax and investment 
treaties will be completed by the end 
of the year. These will create a better 
investment climate between the two 
countries. 

Ihnvever, the retiring U.S. am¬ 
bassador to Moscow expressed the 
X lew that the Soviets must overcome 
some "deeply rooted ideological con¬ 
cepts before they can attract foreign 
investment with the potential to pull 
the economy out of its tailspin." To 
this end, the Soviet Parliament must 
complete the process towards 
legalisation of private property, 
second, they must overcome their 
resistance to sharing rights to the 
country's wealth of natural resour¬ 
ces. For instanee, the sale of Soviet oil 
and gas abroad can attract immediate 
cash flow. So it is desirable from the 
Soviet standpoint to create the requi¬ 
site environment for open invest¬ 
ment and for US businessmen to 
pour in money in various kinds of 
commercial activities in the U.S.S.K. 

Another significant outcome of 
the summit was the window of op¬ 
portunity it opened for peace talks on 
West Asia The two I’owers are jointly 
convening a Middle Hast conference 
for this purpose. All concerned par¬ 
ties are being invited to participate in 
the talks, but in view of the rigid pos¬ 
tures adopted by Israel the success of 
such a conference is wholly uncer¬ 
tain. Mr Bush was of the view that a 
historic opportunity haci arisen to 
achieve just and comprehensive 
peace in the region and it must not be 
mi.ssed. 
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Industrial Policy Reforms ushering 
in a New Era 


The fcn}icnl thni lid'- Inrii brcwin^^ 
111 the iiulu'^tnnl eirele^ for three niiii n 
luilf iieaii1e> :>ni(e the huiiistniil Polici/ 
Rei^olution 1^15b hn^ mrie n :>tonn of 
reforifi'^ 77//s feat me tnke'^ n look nt the 
sen-ehnni^e thni hn^ come with the 
piochimution of the iieio pol/c i/. 

Background 

HE Transformalion of India's 
subsistence economy, dependent 
essentially on agriculture, intt)a self- 
reliant industrial economy was a big 
leap forward which lawaharlal 
\'ehru envisu'med soon after the at¬ 
tainment of Independence 

Towards this end, an industrial 
Tolicy w'as proclaimed in hUS It was 
replaced by a new Industrial Poluy 
Resolution (IPR) in April 1956 w'hich 
was adopted as the model tor ac¬ 
celerated industnali/ation in the 
second five year plan and after 

The basic philosophy ot the Neh- 
ruvian model w'as that in a capital¬ 
scarce and labour-surplus 
under-developed economy like 
India, industrial deveUipment cannot 
be leit entirely at the mercy ot the 
private enterprise as it was deficient 
in capital supply it w'as felt that apart 
trom the resources crunch the private 
industrialists had not the requisite 
technical and professional expertise 
to provide the needed infra-structure 
tor the industries, particularly if it is 
capital intensive. Inevitably, the State 
had to play the role of a catalyst for 
economic growth. 

Accordingly, the IPK conceived 
the economy as of Siamese tw'ins— 
the public sector and the private sec¬ 
tor. As many as seventeen industries 
to be developed exclusively by the 
Slate c.y. defence equipment, atomic 
energy etc. were placed under the 
public sector, while twelve industries 
could be started by cither sector 
machine tools, fertilisers, road 


transport and so on These industries 
w'ore to be progressi\ el\ Slate-owned 
but the private sector w as expected to 
supplement the eftorts of the State' in 
these units All other industries cy 
textiles, small scale and cotlagi* in¬ 
dustries, sugar manutacture and 
leather manufacture etc tormed t’.ie 
private sector 

The categorization ol industries 
el id not imply any watertight com¬ 
partments and the implementation of 
the policy [novisions aimed at 
flexibility and complementarity he- 
twt'en tlie public aiul the priwitesei 
tors 

In the mixed economy set-up, the 
public sector h.is however, been 
receu'ing precedence o\'er the pri v ate 
sector oxer the years despite the 
onslaughts against it for its poor per- 
lormaiue m terms ot low' returns on 
investments 

besides the dominance ot the 
public sector, licensing, registration, 
regulation and control ot a variety ol 
kmcis characterised thi' industri.il 
scenario 1 he objectives of increased 
ju-oductivitv and production, diver¬ 
sification and technological upgrada- 
tion ol industries, sell-reliance, 
export promotion and rc'duction m 
regional imbalances thiough de¬ 
velopment of bcickward areas could 
be achieved onlv partuilly 1 he ll’R 
was moditied from time to time to 
meet the new challenge's. Amend 
ments were made in 1973, 1977 and 
1980, but tlu'y provc'd too in.idcquate 
to get over the inhibitions to produc¬ 
tions. The domestic as well as global 
changes demanded more radical 
reforms 

The liberalisation policy ot in¬ 
dustries initiatecT in the 197()s needed 
further drastic and comprehensive 
changes to unshackle industries from 
the unnecessary rules and regula¬ 


tions, procc'diiral labyrinths, licences 
and permits which h.ue proved 
coimter-prodiictixe and led to cor¬ 
ruption and inefficiency 

The current c'conomic crisis is, in 
a wav, a blessing m disguise. It has 
[irovided the goM'rnment a golden 
opportunity to usher in perestroika 
ot the industrial sector 

Major reforms 

I II' Nil’eiu'isagc's reti^imson five 
iremts. (1) Indiistiial licensing, {2) 
Toreign iiwestmenl, (3) horeign tech- 
nologx’ agreements, (4) i’ubhc sector 
pohc\’; and (5) Monopoly and 
Rc'striclne Iracie I’radices Act 

The lelorms imdc'rscc'ire the new' 
role of the State, namely, to promote 
rather than regulate, direct and con¬ 
trol the inilustrial activities It is 
rc’cognised now .is ni'x ei belore that 
the I'ntrepreneurs should tei'l tree to 
make their investment decisions aC' 
cordmg to their commercial judge- 
nu'uts and impli'ment them as best as 
tlu'v can to maximise the retui n. Also 
they must Ic'arn to face competition in 
tne domestic as well as foreign 
markets ond not dejii'iict on c.ijitive 
or protectc'd markets to which they 
are so muc h used 

To athiext' oj^enness and 
transpareiK v ol mdiisiri.il sector con¬ 
sistent with Ihi'changc'd philosophy, 
industri.il licensing, the dreaded 
I rankenstc'in monster created by 
bureaucracy under the IncTustries 
(I )evc‘lopmi'nt and Rc'gulation) Act, 
1951, has hc'en tellc'd All but 18 In¬ 
dustrie's related to sc'cuntv and 
strategic conevrns such as roal and 
lignite, industrial explosw'es, hazard¬ 
ous chemicals or lor social re.isons 
(listed m Annexure II i)l tiu* NII^) wall 
hencelorth be exempt trom licensing 
Asa result,entrepreneurs, particular¬ 
ly the small and medium ones, wall be 
able to exploit fully their dynamism 
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and potentialities. 

To ensure accelerated and un¬ 
hindered growth and technology 
upgradation for strengthening com¬ 
petitive capability inside and outside 
the country, the governmepl has 
decided to take a series of measures 
to unshackle industrial economy 
from the cobwebs of unnecessary 
bureaucratic control. 

The government will provide 
automatic approval for technology 
agreements related to high priority 
industries. Other industries will also 
have similar facilities for the technol¬ 
ogy transfer arranged by them 
provided it does not involve expendi¬ 
ture of free foreign exchange. 

To encourage foreign investment 
in India the NIP adopts 'open door' 
approach. The restriction under 
Foreign Exchange Regulation Act 
(FERA), 1973, on foreign equity in¬ 
vestment not to exceed forty per cent 
of a firm has been relaxed consider¬ 
ably. In high priority industries re¬ 
quiring large investment and 
advanced technology, direct foreign 
investment in equity upto 51 per cent 
O’" more would be permitted. For in¬ 
stance, for setting up power plants in 
the country (which are at present 
finance starved) hundred per cent (!) 
foreign equity participation will be 
allowed. Such investors will be given 
facilities for free repatriation of 
profits and other incentives. This 
marks a sea-change from the past. 

Thus, foreign investment and 
technology collaboration will be wel¬ 
comed much more than in the past in 
order to obtain higher technology to 
increase exports and to expand 
production base. 

The removal of the threshold 
limits of assets of the MRTP com¬ 
panies and dominant undertakings 
governed by the MRTP Act is a fun¬ 
damental change under the new dis¬ 
pensation. In other words, it is a 
somewhat belated admission that the 
interference of the government in the 
investment decisions through the 
MRTP Act has become deleterious in 
its effect on the Indian industrial 
growth. With this change, the 

f ;overnment's approval for the estab- 
ishment of new undertakings, ex¬ 


pansion, merger, amalgamation and 
takeover of existing firms will not be 
required But the control and regula¬ 
tion of monopolistic, restrictive and 
unfair trade practices will continue 
under the aforesaid Act. 

On the public sector, the new in¬ 
dustrial policy makes a new ap¬ 
proach. Jawaharlal Nehru had 
conceptualised the public sector as an 
engine of growth and an instrument 
to usher in socialism. But now it is 
considered a liability rather than an 
asset. As Mr Rao said in Parliament 
the Public Sector could not be treated 
as a "holy cow". It has come in for 
severe criticism at various fora for the 
low returns on investments which 
have grown to Rs 65,000 crore. 

The government has decideci to 
"disinvest" 20 per cent of the select 
enterprises in order to provide 
market discipline in the public sector. 
If the profit-making units are 
"privatised" through equity par¬ 
ticipation by the financial institutions 
and commercial banks, sizable 
resources can be mobilised, to ease 
the stringency in funds. 

The government will ensure that 
the public sector is run on business 
lines and will continue to innovate 
and lead in strategic areas. 

Evaluation 

HE package of reforms in the new 
industrial policy has been hailed 
I in the industrial circles. It has 
I eliminated a host of retrograde 
I restrictions through de-licensing, de¬ 
control and de-regulation. The policy 
! opens up the industries to arouse in 
entrepreneurs the "animal spirit". 

I Exposure to national and internation- 
I al market forces will foster and im- 
I prove competitiveness, develop a 
; new work culture and encourage 
entrepreneurs to be self-reliant. Will 
the industry respond to the new 
developments? 

The move for direct foreign in¬ 
vestment is welcome. First, it will, at 
least, ease the severity of the resource 
crunch. Second, it will promote 
foreign collaboration and technology 
i import for enlarging the production 
base and generating increased ex¬ 
portable surplus. The US, whose con¬ 
tribution to the Indo-US joint 
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ventures in manufacturing is, at 
present, 20 per cent of the total 
foreign collaborations approved by 
the government, hopes that the new 
industrial policy would facilitate 
substantial US investment flow into 
India. This is just one example and 
many more can be found. 

Some critics have dubbed the 
new industrial policy as Magna Carta 
of the foreign investors. The ap¬ 
prehension is that as in the past 
foreign capital and technology 
would put in jeopardy the domestic 
industries and trade Their interests 
will not be properly taken care of. It 
will be re-colonisation and exploita¬ 
tion of the Indian economy by the 
multi-nationals and the foreign 
powers. 

It may be pointed out that the 
foreign capital may not as assumed 
come in a big way but very slowly to 
begin w^ith and it may rise over the 
years making a J-shaped curve. 

Further, India and the Indians of 
nineties are vastly different—politi¬ 
cally, economically and socially— 
from those of yester-years. India has 
a built-in potential to emerge now as 
an economic power to be reckoned 
with. The economic reforms with the 
complementary policy changes in 
trade and industry are designed to 
awaken and develop the dormant 
forces. This optimism is strengthened 
by the fact that even communist 
countries have dismantled their iron 
curtain barriers and are out to wel¬ 
come with open arms foreign capital. 
In the light of the global changes, the 
apprehensions seem imaginary and 
, exaggerated. 

The dilution of the public sector 
is opposed by the socialists and the 
; Left political parties. It is considered 
by tnem as anti-thesis of Nehru's 
, ideology and approach to economic 
regeneration. Mr Rao however con¬ 
tends that there is no U-turn and the 
policy reforms are responsive to the 
' changed circumstances which even 
! Nehru with his dynamic mind w^ould 
; have dittoed. 

Though many of the reforms 
j have been in demand for long the 
I industrialists would have to rise to 
j the occasion to reap the rich harvest 
I of the NIP. Will they? 
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DEBATE: DISCUSSION 


India-Pak Talks: A Deception? 


As was feared, the four-day talks in 
Delhi between the Pakistan Foreign 
Secretary, Mr Shahryar, and Indian offi¬ 
cials proved fruitless. The Pakistan dig¬ 
nitary merely used brave words and 
expressed cordiality, but these were 
mostly hypocritical postures. The pre¬ 
vious rounds of talks between the two 
countries had also not yielded the desired 
results. The proposition for discussion 
is: 'Tndia-Pakistan talks are futile exer¬ 
cises and should be discontinued.'' 


MrA Sir, anyone who dispas¬ 
sionately considers the situation on 
the India-Pakistan border and takes 
due note of the subtle strategy 
adopted by Pakistan in the sensitive 
area of Kashmir Valley and Punjab, 
especially the training facilities it 
provides to the militants and ter¬ 
rorists operating in these States, will 
agree that our neighbour Pakistan is 
playing a selfish game. There can¬ 
not be peace and normalcy in 
India's border States as long as the 
militants find convenient bases in 
Pakistan. They get weapons from 
and shelter in Pakistan and the Pak- 
occupied area of Kashmir. A recent 
estimate indicated that over 20 train¬ 
ing camps exist in Pakistan and 
several times that number in the so- 
called "Azad Kashmir" (POK). The 
Government of India has repeatedly 
produced evidence of the existence 
of such training camps and of the 
suppjy of sophisticated weapons 
(such as AK-47 rifles) to militants 
sent across the border into Indian 
territory. About 10,000 Kashmiri 
youth have been trained in Pakistan 
and about 2500 Sikh militants also. 
But the Pakistan authorities just 
evade the basic issue, issue denials 


of these allegations, promise en¬ 
quiries and adopt other evasive tac- 
tics. At the Foreign Secretary level 
talks the Pakistan representatives 
bring up other issues such as the 


! 


Wular dam. Sir Creek, transit and 
traffic facilities and exchange of in¬ 
formation. Minor understandings 
are reached and after a cordial htind- 
shake, together with exchange of 
compliments, the talks are ad¬ 
journed until the next round. This 
time (that is, the round of talks held 
from August 1^ to 22) the bubble 
burst even before the talks con¬ 
cluded. The Pakistan Prime Mini¬ 
ster cleverly timed his special 
envoy's visit to New Delhi with a 
highly controversial interview to 
the US weekly journal "Newsweek" 
in which he described Kashmir as a 
potential cause of yet another Indo- 
Pakistan war. Evidently, Mr Nawaz 
Sharif had a motive: to inter¬ 
nationalise the issue of Kashmir and 
bring pressure on India to make a 
surrender. Mr Sharif also contended 
in the interview that the root cause 
of the trouble in Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir was that the Kashmiri people 
had not been allowed to vote on the 
right of self-determination. This 
was yet another attempt to raise the 
question of a plebiscite in the Valley 
which had been provided for in the 
UN resolution on Kashmir which 
have now become irrelevant. Even 
the U.S. now concedes this point. 
What is the use of holding talks 
with Pakistan if every time our 
neighbour repeats such tactics 
which virtually rule out a satisfac¬ 
tory settlement of the pending is¬ 
sues? 


MrB While I agree that the 
series of discussions held between 
spokesmen of India and Pakistan 
have not yielded solid results, 1 
would like to point out that there 
are distinct advantages in maintain¬ 
ing the dialogue and not breaking 
off abruptly. A continuous dialogue 
almost certainly helps to avert an 
armed clash. No one can deny that 


j the tensions between the two 
I countries over Kashmir and other is- 
I sues continue, but the fact is that 
I there is no alternative but to talk 
I things over in a friendly, ttnsion- 
1 free atmosphere and meet regularly 
; to smoothen out difficulties which 
: are bound to crop up because of the 
I very nature of things. The Kashmir 
I tangle remains unresolved and 
i many rounds of discussions will be 
, necessary to find a mutually accept- 
! able solution. Pakistan does put up 
I peace proposals now and then; 

I whether its motives are sincere or 
; not and whether there is a catch 
! somewhere or other, is another mat- 
j ter. After all, when a country is in 
difficulties both in the domestic 
: sphere and in the international 
arena, it is entitled to improve its 
! image worldwide. Since the rela¬ 
tions between the USA and Is¬ 
lamabad have not been very happy 
I partly because of the stopping of 
; economic and military aid in Oc- 
I tober last year, Pakistani leaders 
have been making suggestions for 
I improving the general climate in 
the region and donning the mantle 
of a peace-loving country to win the 
, goodwill of the West. The Pakistan 
j Prime Minister, Mr Nawaz Sharif, is 
i entitled to the benefit of the doubt 
1 that was given to Ms Benazir Bhutto 
I in whose time also there were ten- 
I sions between the two countries 
I despite the proloslations of peace 
i and amity. The Government of 
I India itself has stressed the impor- 
j tance of creating a climate of peace 
I in the sub-continent so as to resolve 
; the remaining disputes in the spirit 
; of the Simla Agreement. This im¬ 
plies that all types of confidence- 
building measures should be 
! encouraged and an appropriate 
I response made to gestures of good- 
i will. We must also concede that Mr 
, Sharif was able recently to win con¬ 
siderable international goodwill by 
proposing a nuclear-free zone in 
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South Asiti cind a tivo-ncition con- 
furona* to lx‘ lUtendcd by the USA, 
the Soviet LJnion, C’hin.i, India and 
Pakistan The Ciovernmenl of India 
rejected the proposal outright tor 
certain reasons but there were many 
public men who urged New Dellii 
to be more sympathetic and shake 
off preconceived notions about the 
intentions of our neighbour. While 
we accuse Pakistan of trying to 
manufacture a nuclear bomb secret¬ 
ly and of adopting various unethi¬ 
cal methods for acLjuiring nuclear 
material and components, from 
China and elsewhere, Pakistan ac¬ 
cuses us of testing missiles and get¬ 
ting weapons from various sources. 
So in the eyes of the world we are 
not quite innocent as some of our 
leaders pose to be. Fhere is some 
basis for the allegations made 
against us, though our intentions 
are honest and above board. 
Anyway, we won't be justified in 
stopping the occasional negcitia- 
tions with Pakistan to reduce ten¬ 
sions. 


MrC My predecessor seems to 
have been carried away by the high- 
sounding statements made by the 
Pakistani PrL'sident and the Prime 
Minister Let us look at the facts and 
the realities India's Defence Mini¬ 
ster Sharad Pawar clearly told the 


special envoy ol Pakistan (who 
brixight a nicely worded letter from 
the Prime Minister of his country) 


that Islamabad's offer of giving a 
new orientation to bilateral ties 


should be reflected in the situation 


on the ground, especially in J & K 
and Punjab The Defence Minister 
told Mr Shahryar that if Pakistan 


U>ok certain steps on the ground to 
establish its hiiini about improv¬ 
ing its relations with India, that 
alone could create the right atmos¬ 
phere for conducting bilateral 
negotiations on various issues. 
There was no favourable and con¬ 


vincing response to Mr Sharad 
Pa war's suggestion. Bright hojx's 
were aroused about the prospects of 
reaching some settlement on the dis¬ 
putes but these hopes were dashed 
to the ground. Now it has been 
decided to hold the fifth round of 


Foreign Secretary level talks in Is¬ 


lamabad soon to defuse tensions 
over the Kashmir issue. But the 
l^lklstan Prime Minister has already 
tjueeied the pitch tor the talks by 
making it known that Pakistan will 
continue its support to the militants 
operating in Kashmir Valley. At a 
public meeting in "Azad Kashmir" 
he reiterated that Pakistan would 
continue to extend "full moral and 
political support to secessionists in 
Jammu and Kashmir". In these cir¬ 
cumstances, with Pakistan actively 
I backing the militants in Kashmir, 

: and presumably in Punjab too, can 
i there be any settlement? So the talks 
1 would be futile. Again, how is it 
: that the Pakistan Prime Minister's 
goodwill message to his Indian 
I counterpart, Mr P.V. Narasimha 
; Rao, is counched in general terms 
j and contains only an expression of 
i Pakistan's "sincere desire" to open 
I a new chapter in the relations with 
i India? But it does not refer to oft 
I repeated Indian allegation regard- 
i ing Pakistan involvement in the 
training and arming of militants. 
This omission, 1 submit, makes 
, Pakistan's intentions highly 
I suspect. The reason why the con- 
; ciliation efforts made by India have 
I failed is that there is a sharp dif- 
j ference in the perceptions of the two 
j countnes. Pakistan insists that Kash- 
! mir is the touchstone of India's in- 
1 tentions, but many of that country's 
; leaders frequently conduct a "hate- 
! India" policy. The fundamentalists 
I in Pakistan fail to concede the 
j reality that J & K is legally an in- 
: alienable part of India. Even though 
! the Kashmir Valley is in ferment, 
India cannot leave ] & K. As for the 
plebiscite demand, this has lost 
relevance because such an exercise 
I was conditional upon Pakistan's 
I vacation of the Pak-occiipied Kash- 
j mir. Since that country has not ful- 
i filled its part of the deal, it has no 
! right to harp on a plebiscite. Be- 
I side's, even a partial plebiscite 
j would accentuate communal dif¬ 
ferences. 

MrD Mr A and his colleague 
! Mr C evidently forget that major 
[ and complex issues such as those of 
I Kashmir cannot be resolved by a 
I few rounds of discussions at the 
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Foreign Secretary level. Sometimes 
top-level talks that is at meetings of 
the Prime Ministers are necessary 
; for making important political 
i decisions. For this purpose the 
1 ground has to be properly prepared 
so as to ensure success. Failure at 
the summit level would mean a 
serious setback to the peace efforts. 
Secondly, both sides have to bear in 
mind the possible repercussions of 
concessions made to the other party 
by either side. After all, India-Pakis- 
tan differences are over highly sensi¬ 
tive and emotive issues. Any 
decision or compromise is bound to 
evoke feelings of resentment among 
some sections of the population. 

Cases have been known of mini¬ 
stries having fallen for agreeing to 
give certain major concessions or 
making commitments which might 
adversely affect the national inter¬ 
ests. Each country's leaders have 
therefore to be careful in such mat¬ 
ters. In this connection, we may 
i recall that China too continues to oc- 
I cupy thousands of miles of Indian 
I territory which our giant northern 
I neighbour seized in the 1962 war. 
India-China talks are held almost 
every year at some level or other, 
and visits by leaders are exchanged. 

At these conciliatory statements are 
made and cordial messages are sent. 
The agreements reached between 
the two countries are only about 
peripheral matters and no settle¬ 
ment has bt'en reached on the vital 
issues of the border and about long 
overdue surrender of the seized 
area And yet neither India nor 
China has thought of breaking off 
the on-going dialogue. The same ap¬ 
plies to the India-Pakistan discus¬ 
sions. We must not become 
pessimistic. In almost ever\' con¬ 
tinent there are some kind of border 
or other seemingly intractable dis¬ 
putes. The Soviet-China border dis¬ 
pute took many years to get 
resolved. There were also occasional 
armed clashes on their common 
borders. And yet the negotia¬ 
tions were not abandoned. 

Patience and an attitude of ac¬ 
commodation are needed; it is 
futile to hope for speedy solu¬ 
tions of highly complex 
problems and disputes. So w^e 
should continue tne dialogue. 
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ARGUMENTATION 


Argumentative Questions on 
Sociai and Economic Probiems 


LARGE STATES: CAUSE OF 
_ DISCONTENT? _ 

Q. "The existence of some 
mega-size States is the main cause of 
the regional imbalances and the 
consequent discontentment in 
many areas of the country. "Give ar¬ 
guments For and Ai^^nnibt this view. 

Ans. Almost even/ Stntr lu hidin is 
Lomplniiiin;^ of stcpmotlicrh/ trail men f 
hi/ the Centie Most of the ^neomnes of 
the people in luinou^ ports of the count) 1 / 
ore economic—iniuleijuute s^rnnt^ fiom 
the Centre mui ivn/ slow development 
At least some of the regional imhalnnces 
air due to the Inri^e size of the Slates At 
least two of these States should he split 
nito smaller entities so that thei/ may 
hecome more manai^eable Many of the 
States of the country are of irasonahle 
size and the i^overnments attend to the 
needs of the people properly Fut what /s 
the justification for liavini^ such lar^e 
States as U P. and Madhya Piuidesh ^ The 
district of Bastar in Madhya Pradesh, 
with an area of S9,0bl) sy km, is lar\^er 
than the State of Kerala Madhya Pi adesh 
itself is lancet than several memher- 
States of the United Nations 

Arguments l or the View 

1. Big States are difficult to 
govern. The large populations resid¬ 
ing there have consequently many 
grievances. They feel that they are 
ignored, neglected and also dis¬ 
criminated against. People who are 
living close to the headquarters of the 
State easily get their complaints 
redressed while those living m the 
distant districts, though parts of the 
same State, arc not cared for and feel 
they are being treated as second class 
citizens. 

2. There is also discrimination in 
cases where the Chief Minister 
belongs to one region and looks after 
that region with care while the other 
parts are, by and large, neglected or 


at best receive step-motherlv treat¬ 
ment. The best thing that can happen 
to the neglected areas ol a big Stale is 
for it is to be subdivided into smaller 
units. 

3. l^xperience supports the argu¬ 
ment in favour of smaller States In 
l%6 united Punjab was split up into 
Punjab and Haryana The latter 
region had been neglected for years, 
but since its creation as a separate 
full-fledged entity of Haryana it has 
registered immense all-round 
development- in both »igricullure 
and industry. 

4. The Indian Constitutional 
structure is quasi-lederal and is 
marked by a heavy concentration ot 
power at the Centre. Under the Con¬ 
stitution the Government of India can 
not only create new Slates and 
redraw the boundaries of existing 
States but "t'xtinguish" old ones So 
the constitution makers purposely 
opened the wav to the creation of 
new States whenever deemed neces- 
sa ry 

5. Since the treation of a new, 
smaller Stale would meet the aspira¬ 
tions ol the people ot that area, they 
woulvl feel happy Presumably, they 
will have no cause for launching sus¬ 
tained agitations I he new leaders 
would tl^emselve^ be accountable if 
there is mismanagement The con¬ 
ceding of such demands would also 
check the secessionist movements 
whkh have been becoming more in¬ 
tense lately and causing much worry 
to the Central Caivernmenl and to 
people ot other States. One cause of 
the growing violence is the virtual 
rejection of the plea for forming new 
entities. The movement for 
Ciorkhaland caused considerable 
violence and led to much loss of life 
and public property. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. If the demands for splitting up 


one State are concedeti, there are 
Knmd to be many other demands. 
Thus there would be a \'icious circle, 
hor instance, if Gorkhaland is 
formed, there would be a similar 
demand in Assam for the creation of 
a separate entity ft>r the tribals 
(Udaychal). Similarly, Iheie would be 
a violent chain reaction li lharkhand 
IS created to appease the Inbals ot 
certain districts I’here is bound to be 
consequential trouble m West Bengal, 
Bihar, Oris.sa and Madhya Pradesh 

2. In some cases the demand tor 
the creation of a new State is due to 
exploitation and economic back- 
wardnc\ss of traditionally backward 
area that accounts for the insistent 
plea for formation of a new entity. 
This is true of Uttarakhand in UP. 
Steps should be taken to check the 
sense ol alienation and deprivation 
among the people concerned 

3. There is no guarantee that 
splitting iipa State will end the seces¬ 
sionist demands of agitators Por in¬ 
stance, the splitting of Punjab so as to 
form Haryana, which reduced the 
total area of truncated Punjab, has not 
ended the agitation for the c reation ol 
"Khalistiin". 

4. Ihe demand for creating a 
new State by carving out a certain 
area from a bigger entity is often 
prompted by the innate desire of 
politicians tor power in the shape of 
Chief Ministership aiu^ other mini- 
stershij'Js and vatious trappings of of¬ 
fice—all the elaborate paraphernalia 
Ambitious politicians stir up trouble 
just for this reason—securing per¬ 
sonal gam. 

5. At least some of the newly 
creati‘d smaller States would not be 
economically viable I hat would 
mean further economic burdens on 
the Centre which would have to give 
liberal aid to the tiny entities. 
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Moreover, the creation of more States 
will open up Pandora's box. Inter- 
State discords will multiply (espe¬ 
cially over mter-State river waters, as 
the recent Cauvery dispute has 
shown). There would be many bor¬ 
der conflicts requiring the interven¬ 
tion of the new Inter-State council or 
judicial commissions to give a verdict 
in each case 

6. The Slate has emerged as the 
main agency for development. But 
this IS a misleading assumption; 
some of the newly created small 
States in North-East India continue to 
be unstable and sorely troubled 
regions on many counts. There is no 
certainty that carving out of small 
units will prove a panacea for the 
numerous ills from which the 
neglected areas have been suffering. 
''Let 100 States bloom" (in line with 
the Chinese idiom) is a mistaken no¬ 
tion 

INDO-SOVIET TREATY 
_ SUPERFLUOUS? _ 

Q. "The extension of the Indo- 
Soviel Treaty of Friendship and 
Cooperation is very much in India's 
interests." Do you accept this view? 
Give arguments For and Aj^ninst it. 

Ans. On Anynst 8, 1991, India 
and the Soviet Union ni;;^rced to extend 
the 1971 Trent}/ of Peace, Friendship and 
Cooperation for another 20 i/ears. A joint 
declaration released siniultnneoiisly in 
New Delhi and Moscow described the 
extension as a nwinentoiis and histone 
step forward in deepening and 
strengthening the traditional and time- 
tested relations between the two 
countries. Though the original treaty 
provided for automatic extension for five 
years, India and the Soviet Union 
decided to extend it for 20 i/ears—for 
good reasons. But the question is being 
asked whether this reneiual of the treaty 
will serve any useful purpose at this 
stage. Is it just a superfluous formality? 
Failure to renew the treaty would have 
created misapprehensions and 
misunderstandings. 

Arguments For the View 

1. No one can denv that India 
does need the assurecl assistance, 
friendship and cooperation of a 
major power whatever the context of 
international relations. No nation, ex¬ 
cept a Super Power like the U.S.A., 


i can stand alone and fend for itself in 
all contingencies. India is a weak 
country, both economically and 
militarily; it might require help and 
assured coof)eration whenever there 
: IS conflict in the South Asian region. 

2. The Soviet Union is the only 
major Power that has proved a de¬ 
pendable friend and ally; it has come 
to India's rescue on many occasions 

, in the United Nations and other 
, forums and saved our country from 
awkward situations when almost the 
! entire Western world was ranged 
against us. Hence the extension of the 
treaty is a wise step and the Soviet 
friendship will stana us in good stead 
in times of need. 

3. Though Article 11 of the 
treaty, <;igned in 1971, provided for 
automatic extension for five years 

I from the date of its expiry, the two 
1 signatories decided to extend it for 20 
I years. This is officially described as a 
I deliberate and conscious decision by 
i the leadership of the two countries. It 
! is a recognition of the fact that the 
i friendship and cooperation between 
! the two countries must be assured in 
! mutual interest for a long time. 

4. The 1971 treaty is much more 
I than a mere treaty. It implies consult- 
i ations and mutual help in the event of 
j an armed aggression by a third 
I country against either of the sig- 
1 natories. Obviously, no country—not 

even the mighty USA, the mightiest 
Super Power, would think of launch- 
ing aggression against the Soviet 
Union. But any of the powerful 
countries on the north and north¬ 
west of India m^ launch an attack 
against India. China is the most 
powerful country in the region and is 
also a nuclear power. Pakistan is an 
undependable neighbour and may 
act in a hostile manner at the prompt¬ 
ing of another Power. Hence India 
must assure itself of adequate and 
timely support in every contingency. 
So the extension of the treary for 
another 20 years is a move marked by. 
foresight and statesmanship. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. The world today is very dif¬ 
ferent from what it was in 1971 when 
the Indo-Soviet treaty was signed. At 
that time India was facing a many- 
faceted threat from the US and Pakis¬ 
tan, with the possible collusion of 


China. In the Bangladesh war of 
liberation, which was in progress at 
that time, India was almost alone; it 
would have been in difficulties if the 
Soviet Union had not assured help to 
this country in defending itself 
against the U.S. and Pakistan. But 
that was a uniaue situation. There is 
no country for the liberation of which 
India would venture and risk its 
reputation in the future. So Soviet 
help will not be needed at all. 

2. Because of its greatly weaked 
economic position (in fact the once 
mighty Soviet Union is now very 
much dependent on the USA and the 
West for survival and for stability) it 
is not at all in a position to come to 
India's aid in an emergency. It is 
pointless therefore to renew the Indo- 
Soviet Treaty for 20 years. 

3. The Cold War has formally 
ended and with it have gone US- 
Soviet tensions. As a result, military 
and political alignments between any 
of the Super Powers and a Third 
World country such as India are 
wholly unnecessary. 

4. The very fact that the Soviet 
Union waited until the last minute to 
convey its willingness to extend the 
treaty and gave no time to the Indian 
people for joyous celebrations to 
mark the occasion indicates that the 
renewal of the treaty was far from a 
historic move, though the 1971 
ceremony certainly was. Nor can the 
Soviet Union provide the markets 
India needs for its products. A com¬ 
prehensive treaty with the US would 
make more sense. 

5. Another point to be borne in 
mind is that the 1971 treaty was 
renewed by Mr Mikhail Gorbachov 
who is no longer in effective com¬ 
mand of the Soviet Union. The real 

E ower lies in the hands of the Russian 
jader, Mr Boris Yeltsin, who has oc¬ 
casionally overruled Mr Gorbachov. 
Mr Yeltsin has made no commitment 
in respect of India. He has not so far 
spoken of Indo-Soviet friendship and 
the traditional ties which Mr Gor¬ 
bachov tried so earnestly to con¬ 
solidate. Besides, Soviet foreign 
relations, including the ties with 
India, are likely to be reoriented be¬ 
cause the Soviet Union is now a 
country in pieces; it has lost its earlier 
prestige. The Baltic and other 
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republics have declared inde¬ 
pendence from Moscow. 

6. There is also the U S factor 
The Soviet Union is no longer the 
master of its affairs and the prob¬ 
ability is that It will have to bow to 
U.S. pressure in economic and politi¬ 
cal matters, and possibly in military 
matters also. However assertive and 
domineering the new leader, Mr 
Yeltsin, may be, he has to be prag¬ 
matic since he knows that help from 
the rich Western countries, especially 
the U.S.A., is indispensable for seeing 
the Soviet Union through its grave 
economic crisis. The Indo-Soviet rela¬ 
tions and the Friendship treaty are 
now very much in the melting point. 
What the new shape of things will 
mean for India remains to be seen. In 
any case, this country can no longer 
take for granted Soviet assistance and 
protection in times ot emergency. 

JUDGES AND~COMMISSIONS 

Q. 'The Governmenrs policy 
of appointing sitting Supreme 
Court and High Court judges to 
head enquiries into various matters, 
including assassinations of VIPs, is 
unwise and should be discarded/' 
Give arguments For and this 

view. 

Ans. Even/ noir mu1 then wc fiml 
flic Covcriuiiciit >cckiii^ the sc/ c'/cc’s ofn 
linl^^e of the Supreme Court or ofn lli^^h 
Court to couiluet iiu eiiquirp into mi as- 
sass/z/aZ/o;/ or so/z/c other lievelopmeiit. 
The Chief justice eoneerneii /s reque^teil 
to >pnre a ///rfye for thi'^ puipo'^e mni the 
request is eoneeileii lu mo'^t eases. Such 
fuiheial (■oa/;///ss/o;/s: often lead to eon- 
trover'^ic'^. The aim of eour^ic i< to select a 
person ivhm^e indepeudeiit hei/ond 
question and in whom the i^eneral puhin 
has full confuienee But there /s the other 
aspect of the matter At tunes the probes 
become controversial and aspei'^ions are 
cast on the impartialiti/ of the probing 
liid^t^es. 

Arguments For the View 

1. Sitting judges of the Supreme 
Court and the various High Courts 
must not get involved in matters 
which are of. a controversial nature. 
What is more, most of the enquiries 
they conduct have a political dimen¬ 
sion; sooner or later, politiLians bring 
up various extraneous matters in a 
bid to influence the verdict. Thus the 
probing judges have to face the risk 


of politically motivated hearings and 
adjudge such arguments 

2. The credibility ot the 
judiciary, including the judges ol the 
Supreme Court, and of the various 
High Courts, has already been 
tTodcKl on account of various untor- 
tiinate developments such as the 
adoption of dishonest practices, 
favouritism towards certain lawyers 
and their clients, incurring of waste¬ 
ful expenditure and unintended ex¬ 
hibition of common human 
weaknesses by some judges, m Bom¬ 
bay for instance. Further erosion of 
their credibility as a sequel to the con¬ 
duct of various enquiries would be 
highly damaging. Such erosion is in¬ 
evitable when their verdicts, reacb.ed 
after lengthy hearings, are either not 
honoured or just shelved by the ad¬ 
ministration. 

3. The latest case is of a Supreme 
Court judge entrusted with the task 
of probing the security aspect of Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi's assassination While 
the judge concerned (Mr Verma) 
declined to accept widening of the 
scope of the enquiry, another judge is 
to study that aspect. This task would 
almost certainly expose the judge to 
unsavoury evidence and unpleasant 
aspersions by the advocates of a par¬ 
ticular line of argument. 

4 Twice before, sitting judges of 
the Supreme Court were involved in 
investigations which had political 
implications One was Mrs Indira 
Gandhi's assassination and the other 
was the probe into the land dealings 
of Mr Ramakrishna Hegde, former 
Chief Minister of Karnataka. It is 
common knowledge that in Mrs 
Gtindhi's assassination case the 
Union Government withheld the 
report of the probe for some lime and 
it had to release it only when pres¬ 
surised by M.P.s. Even then it was 
released in a truncated form. Several 
aspersions were cast on the impar¬ 
tiality of the probing judge and his 
integrity as well. All this led lo con¬ 
siderable unpleasantness, uproar 
and worse. 

5. The judge who takes up an 
enquiry often faces embarrassment 
while functioning under the Com¬ 
mission of Enquiry Act Darts and 
arrows flung at him by wily lawyers 
worsen matters. In the USA there is 
only one example of a Supreme Court 










Chief justice (Mr Warran) probing 
the Kennedy murder. Malice was at¬ 
tributed to him by c ritics A ji>urnalisl 
commented " I he C hiet liistice has 
agreed io be a member ot a polici* dog 
scjiiati m ordi'r losnitl tlu* murderi'r " 
In Britain no judge ol the apex court 
(House ot I ords) has done any en¬ 
quiry work of tlie type done m India 

6. Court work sutlers when one 
judge is entrusted with enquiry w(^rk 
outside. Already there are heavy 
backlogs ot cases in various courts 
Arguments Against the View 

1. Only top-rank judges inspire 
the fullest confidence among all the 
parties concerned with an enquiry 
These judges are expected to be 
above prejudice or malice The 
qualities needed tor judicial wi^rk in 
cXHirts are precisely those required in 
an important probe siuh as the assas¬ 
sination ol a Prime Mimsl^ r or other 
equally serious issues 

2. There were stormy scenes m 
Parliament over the Ihakkar report 
on the assassination ot VIrs Indira 
Ciandhi The tabling of the report eu\ 
mmated m the suspension ot almi^st 
the entire opposition for several days 
Although tne judge was not directly 
attacked, a controversy did arise over 
the report and its di'Iavetl presenta¬ 
tion to both I louses ol Parliament 
But the point is that the judge helped 
a great deal in clarifying certain 
points ot dispute Perhaps no persun 
who had not worked as a distin¬ 
guished judge could haw I'xammed 
the various aspects ot the murder and 
explained several legal and other 
aspects with the requisite clarilv 

3. The argument that members 
! ot the judiciary do not conduct high- 
' level probes in other countries does 

not hold good for India because of the 
: peculiar circumstances prevailing 
! here, the numerous diversities and 
, the wide differences of opinion 
among the various communities, 
sects and castes. The baftlmg multi¬ 
plicity of differences demands whol¬ 
ly impartial enquiry otficers such as 
judges who would like lo remain free 
from pressures and influences ol a 
political nature. During British ruU' 
most sensitive probes (such as ilu^se 
into communal riots) erecondiu u d 
by Englishmen whose integiiix 
generally beyond qiK^^ln'n 
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An ounce of enterprise is worth 
a pound of privilege. 

- Fmicnc R. Mnrvi}i 

Privilege is the gift of birth 
wheretis enterprise is the ornament 
of human intention and action One 
who is born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth may be the favourite of 
stars above and sycophants below 
but the one w'ho has been entrusted 
with the onerous task of new dis¬ 
coveries with the help of his inner 
strength and vibrant vision, is the 
darling of one and all. The glitter 
and glamour of material as well as 
scientific world around us is the 
contribution of those who sweated 
and suffered while the privileged 
ones were resting and rusting. 
Privilege breeds passivity whereas 
enterprise stimulates activity, both 
mental as well as physical. The 
former is like a pond of water stand¬ 
ing and static whereas the latter is 
like the running stream of life, sing¬ 
ing, swaying and surging ahead to 
find unfamiliar sights and achieve 
enviable heights of human excel¬ 
lence. Who IS not aw\ire that 
enterprise is the mother of all inven¬ 
tions? Without its all-pervasive com¬ 
bative curiosity, the world would 
have moved forward at a snail's 
pace only. 

Never ascribe to an opponent 
motives meaner than your own. 

— J.M. Bnrnc 

If we are to live in peace and 
harmony with other fellow beings, 
we should not fall to the temptation 
of judging others before putting our 
own selves to a severe test of 
scrutiny and cross-examination. 
Before ascribing motives and mean 
manners to our opponents we 
should look into the mirror of self 
analysis and pass judgement on out 
own conduct and character. Man is 
a bundle of flaws and barring a few 
exceptions he is liable to err in 


evaluating others. With ease and ex- | 

; pediency he paints others in the | 

; most unbecoming colours and uses I 
i all types of insinuations and invec- j 
tives to show his opponent the 
meanest of mankind. The wise are 
those who look inward and do intro¬ 
spection of their passions and pur¬ 
suits and make a dispassionate and 
objective assessment of their own 
personality before imputing irration- i 
al and irreverent motives to their op- i 
ponents. Sages and saviours, seers | 
and scholars, satirists and silent-suf- j 
ferers—they have all impressed 
upon men and women the world 
j over to see nothing but good in i 

others and if at all there is a need to 
improve and reform, it is the self 
that should be subjected to the fire 
of rigorous ridicule and intense in¬ 
vestigation. 

What is good is never plentiful. 

—Cervantes. 

Goodness, like gold, is scarce 1 
but elevating and ecstatic like being 
in a state of trance. No doubt what 
IS good and noble, pure and posi¬ 
tive, sublime and selfless, is not 
found plenty because had it been 
so, gotiiness would have lost its 
lure and lustre, compassion and 
curative power. To be good' is the 
gift of God to some while others 
have to cultivate it first and con¬ 
serve it afterwards. Life, without 
the golden touch of gm^dnc'ss, 
whether physical, emotional, intel- 
I lectual, artistic or spiritual, cannot 
1 carry on its quest for excellence. In 
the midst of ordinary and com¬ 
monplace, it is quite an endeavour 
on the part of a discerning and dis¬ 
tinguishing eye to search and sift 
grain from chaff. In our day-to-day 
life we seldom come across people 
in plenty who possess good inten¬ 
tions, good tastes, good manners et 
al for most of the human beings are 
found chasing worldly images and 
illusions, tempted by the axiom of 


self-promotion and self-aggrandise¬ 
ment. Still there is nothing more en¬ 
livening and exhilarating than to be 
in the company of the 'good'. 

Few have reason, most have 
eyes. 

■-Charles Churchill. 

How strange but true that most 
of us try to know the world with 
eyes only and feel a sense of pride 
that whatever the eyes have seen is 
the only truth around us. Not to be 
deluded and deceived by w'hat the 
eyes watch, the wise, though few in 
number, alw^ays use their power of 
discretion and discussion and thus 
separate fact from fiction, truth 
from falsehood. The mental eye in 
every human being is the strong 
arm of reason with which we can 
see through the 'life of things' and 
have a glimpse of 'reality' that 
governs all things, big and small, 
high and low. The gift of reason 
with which man comes to this 
world makes him different and 
doughty when compared with 
other creatures The brain within 
and the brawn outside, if harnessed 
in complete harmony, the results 
can be highly rewarding. What the 
eyes fail to observe reason can. The 
latter possesses the faculty to 
recreate the events of the past 
through 'flashback' and thus ana¬ 
lyse their causes and consequences 
in such a way as if the 
analyst/reason were an eve-witness 
to the entire panorama of happen¬ 
ings. Since life is a continuous 
search for meaning and an arduous 
effort to improve the present, reason 
in us helps to purify the environ¬ 
ment and enrich the self so that the 
essence of existence, both human 
and natural, manifests itself in full 
flavour and fortitude. In a world 
corrupted by dogmas and illogical 
'isms', a few men with reason is all 
we need indeed! 
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Funnel Your Energy through 
Proper Channels 


T he most important technique of 
success can be summed up in one 
word 'energy'. You might say out¬ 
right that you have lots of it. That you 
are overflowing with it That you are 
more resourceful than the other man 
Fine. But this is not enough. It is more 
important to acquire the technique of 
concentration, the skill of funnelling 
It through proper channels, the art of 
husbanding it In other words, it is of 
utmost importance lo ration it out in 
various projects and plans. If you do 
not acquire this skill, you will go on 
trittering it in trivia No results will 
follow rhe overflowing energy will 
come to naught. 

Plan Your Priorities 

carefully planned chart of 
priorities will put you in the right 
framework. Revise your plan of 
priorities if energy is being wasted. 
Go on experimenting but always 
keep the energy harncLsed to your 
final objective. Fjiergy is a positive 
quality, a desire to gel things done 
and done in the right way It is an 
active quality, an urgent need to 
move from one point to another, to 
rise to a specific goal, to advance to a 
new position, to accomplish a given 
job. Energy is movement. It is a 
pleasurable quality. 

It should not be wasted Working 
long and dreary hours in office or 
factory, taking a slavish interest in 
trivia, worrying and fussing about 
petty pvilitics, these may or may not 
be necessary sacrifices, but they do 
not indicate the right use of energy 
The more you indulge in such ac¬ 
tivity, the more you are wasting your 
precious resources. You are draining 
away your greatest resource—ener¬ 
gy- 

Everyone is not born with the 
same energy potential. Some people 
are born with more. Others with less. 




One need not make unfavourable i 
comparisons in this regard. These can ! 
put you in a depressing stale of mind ; 
Tell yourself that you too have been l 
given by nature the same span of , 
twenty-four hours to work and ac¬ 
complish. Its maximum utilisation 
depends on how you use the amount 
of energy at your disposal 

I A majority of people however do 
jiot have enough energy lo ac- 

i complish the goals they have 
cherished. They may strive hard but 
the task is uphill They find themsel¬ 
ves unequal to it. It is like that of poor 
Sisyphus pushing his rock to the top 
of the mountain, only to have it roll 
back again For most of us work 
seems like that. It is unremitting and 
exhausting struggle to do something 
which has to be repeated as stKin as it 
is once over. 

In such a situation, there can be 
no sense of achievement. They begin ^ 
to look upon their work as an endless , 
stretch of drudgery. Work with fulfil¬ 
ment IS nothing but a chore, a drag, a 
stone round your neck No wonder, ' 
vou Ix'gin to think that you lack ener- | 
gy or vou do not have enough of it lo j 
accomplish There is nothing to ; 
worry. It can be managed There are | 
scientific techniques. ! 

Split your day into the smallest ' 
possible segments. Treat each seg- i 
ment as independent and j 
worthwhile in itself. Once you have 
broken, your work down into smaller 
and manageable units, you can 
launch yourself into one thing, get it 
through, and then undertake the 
second, the third and so on. This has 
great advantages. You give yourself a 
change of pace and a renewed ^sense 
of accomplishment. 

Control Your Laziness 

O enhance your energy potential, 
you have to control and plan your 


la/iness This might si>und absurd. 
But It is a .secret which few under¬ 
stand. We are all by nature lazy We 
want to lake things easv This habit 
grows into a general altitude of iner¬ 
tia. We tend lo postpone things Most 
young men and women, tor example, 
postpone their serious [’•reparation 
for examination till the last two 
months This is classic example of 
laziness of which we are talking here 
This can be overcome by alloling 
yourself a big eiuiugh task which will 
require your plunging into it and 
keep you busy hir long stretches of 
time When one job is accomplished, 
give vourself another The negative 
habit of laziness will change into 
positive re-inforcemenl. 

Keep Your Posture Up-righl 

ES, it IS possible to act in such a 
manner as will ensure energy 
supply There are energv-developing 
habits which when practised over 
long period tend to convert into 
regular patterns. Your movement 
clearly indicates whether you are 
energy-oriented or not If you move 
decisively like a person possessed 
with a purpose, you are using energy 
to a good purpose If vou just go 
along, moping, it shows you are not 
using energy properly or you lack it. 
Posture IS important. A person who 
gives the impression of being sloppy 
or slothful, cannot give the impres¬ 
sion of bcMng purposeful and ener¬ 
getic Your profile in this regard can 
be one of the two. That is why a per¬ 
son who stands with his shoulders 
sUxiping, stomach protrudiiig, gives 
the impression of lethargy. Another 
standing with his back erect, 
shoulders open, looks like being full 
of energy. He does not look like a 
limp balloon. Appearances matter a 
lot. Much more in posture 

A similar attitude has to be 
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iiJopU'J wIiL'ii you are not moving, 
Mding or standing still. Don't put 
V'our /lands in ytnir pockets. Square 
your s/iou/ders. SiniiLir iittrntion 
siiou/d be paid to posture v\'Iien you 
are sitting A person hill of purpose 
and energy does not slump f-wn 
their sitting is converted into an 
'activity' They sit upright, giving the 
impression of physical and mental 
alertness combined with a sure pur¬ 
posefulness In short, our body or¬ 
gans speak a language ot their own. 
Sitting has a language of its own. The 
most signifiCiint thing is that you 
should seem lii/nniiuc. But a word of 
caution is necessary here. If you over¬ 
do It, you are certain to give the im- , 
pression ot being either a bundle of 
nerves or fidgety. Keep your 
dynamism within reasonable check 
and bounds. 

Be a Light Eater 

I T might astonish you but the fact is 
incontrovertible that the way you 
eat also increases or reduces your 
energy. A heavy eater, not necessarily 
the glutton, will find himself at a dis¬ 
advantage when he returns to office 
after lunch with a meal inside his 
stomach that requires three hours to 
digest. A light eater, on the contrary, 
comes back to office frisky His sys¬ 
tem IS not working overtime to digest 
the heavy meal. Nor does he yawn. 
I'o sum up: the purpose of eating 
during working hours is to pep your 
energy, to replenish the lost stock, not 
to make vou succumb to midday col¬ 
lapse. 

Make Your Routine Creative 

W HILE the 'look energetic' bit is 
good for you any time, any day 
on verting your routines into a crea¬ 
te e pattern is not that easy. Even then 
a sensible approach will help a lot. A 
line of wisdom; Avoid being in mor¬ 
tal confrontation with your real self. 
Your behaviour patterns and natural 
inclinations should be employed to 
further youi cause, not to obstruct or 
thwart voLir objectives. 

One illustration is not out of 
order You should know whether you 
are a morning or an evening person. 
If former, your best creative hours are 
in the morning. Reserve them for 
work. If you fritter them away in 
other pursuits, your real potential is 
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lost. It vou are an evening person, 
avoid senseless meetings and other 
frii'ial jobs during those hours. 
Devote those hours to medningfuh 
constructiv eactivity. Each person has 
his or her own work metabolism. 
Find out what is yours. Learn to live 
with It Your routines will automat- 
Ica 1 ly bectime crea ti ve. 

Boredom Syndrome 

OREDOM, a modern malady, is 
the worst enemy of the la/y 
people. It makes them brood, 
prevents them from action. But it has 
been found and well established that 
people bubbling with energy do not 
get bored. It could be put in another 
way too. That active people do not 
get bored. Boredom is a terrible drain 
on your energy. If you think, you are 
being sapped by boredom behaviour, 
at once attack the malady. Take no 
chances. Plunge into positive activity. 
Don't brood. 

How to do Self-analysis 

IRST of all know yourself as you 
really are. Ask yourself why you 
have lost faith in yourself or feel in¬ 
ferior or inadequate. If you can find 
the cause, look at it objectively and 
recognize it for what it is. If you can¬ 
not find the cause, just accept that 
there is some reason deep down in 
the unconscious and leave it at that. 
Realize what you can do and what 
guts and abilities you have. Admit 
them gratefully. Ask yourself about 
your goal in life. Have you a definite 
and realistic goal? Or are you just 
drifting through life without any 
aim? If you haven't got a goal, select 
one and focus your mind on it. 

Believe in Success 

ELIEVE in the possibility of suc¬ 
cess in the attainment of your 
goal. If the goal has been well chosen, 
your powers will enable you, barring 
accidents, to achieve it. It is futile and 
dangerous to undertake unattainable 
objectives. Failure in their attainment 
can destroy self-confidence and ener- 

fiy. 

Combine Faith with Action 

ED faith to action; Action 
produces faith and faith induces 
action. A young squirrel who eagerly 
wanted to climb to the top of his first 
tree in order to enjoy the wide 


wonderful world asked his mother, 
"How do 1 get faith enough to climb 
this tree?" "Do it", she said. "But if I 
slip?" "Do it". "But if I slip?" "Do it" 
"But if I slip?" "Do it". So he did and 
did i( From that day onwards he had 
an eager mind that could climb any 
tree. And he did. Psychologists point 
out that both belief and doubt are 
living attitudes, and inv'olve conduct. 
We express belief or doubt by living 
Doiiiy IS linviny. You may put it thus 
Faith is performance towards the 
thing in which you have faith. The 
performance of your faith even 
though at first performed in doubt 
and weakness ultimately produces 
the object of your faith It is action 
oriented faith that moves moun¬ 
tains. 

Auto-Suggestion 

S "faith is a state of mind that 
may be induced by self-sugges¬ 
tion", start each day by a positive 
thought and affirmation. This is 
psychologically sound. As a 
psychologist has it, "Our lives are 
governed mainly by our unconscious 
minds and the most important thing 
IS to get positive thoughts into them." 
You do this by repetition of positive 
affirmations. It is an established 
psychological truth that thoughts 
sent into the unconscious mind tend 
to actualize themselves. So begin 
with an affirmation. Say to yourself: 
"I believe in myself and the work I 
am doing. I am doing nty best and, 
therefore, I will succeed. I am one 
with the Infinite power of the 
Universe and, therefore, have no 
need to fear anything. Take one of 
these sentences or one like them, and 
repeat it several times when you 
wake up. Repeat it at times during 
the day—even if you are not thinking 
what you are saying." According to 
Napoleon Hill "Repetition of affirma¬ 
tion of orders to your subconscious 
mind is the only known method of 
voluntary development of the emo¬ 
tion of faith." Any impulse of thought 
which is repeatedly passed on to the 
sub-conscious mind is, finally ac¬ 
cepted and acted upon by the sub¬ 
conscious mind, which proceeds to 
translate that impulse into, its physi¬ 
cal equivalent, by the most practical 
prOeddure available. 
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TEST OF REASONING-1 


NUMBER SERIES 


i 15 


10 . 



7 


7 


T 

225 j 1 

^ 1 
i 1 

113 


1 


15 


-.1 

25 


4 ! 


11 




i 

1 


12 . 


3 

-L 


3 i 


45 


144 


I 6 

I. - . 


90 


53 


13. 21 :3 as 574 : ? 

(fl) 23 (b) 113 

W) 82 (e) 53 

14. 1 :1 as 25 : ? 

(n) 125 (l>) 240 

W) 123 (f) 27 

15. 40 : 21 as ? : 19 

(a) 39 (b) 38 

(d) 36 (e) 35 

16. 25 ; 6 as 64:? 

(a) 7 
W) 21 


(f) 97 


(c) 26 


(c) 57 


(c) 9 


tions 19 to 24. 


Find out the missing numbers in the series of num¬ 
bers given below: 

1. 2; 5; 10;...; 26; 37. 

2. 25; 29; 37; 49; 65;.... 

3. 128; 64; 32;...; 8; 4. 

4. 6; 13; 27; 55; 111;... 

5. 7; 19; 26; 45;...; 116. 

6. 91; 24; 57; 13; 44; 12;... 

7. 8; 6; 16; 12; 24; 18;...; 24. 

8. 97; 87; 95; 89; 93;...; 91. 

Numbers in questions 9 to 12 follow the same arran¬ 
gement. Your task is to supply the missing numbers: 


Numbers in the following questions have certain 
relationship. Your task is to find out the right number 
for the next set. 




21 . 


22 . 


8 9 

2 7 

? 7 

’ 13 
21 18 5 

8 10 26 


6 

14 
3 

15 


23 ' H 1 16 ■ L : 12 

i 1 1 1 • 

j 18 ' 1 14 1 N 

1 « 24 B 2.^ 

T ' R 2 Y 

. l. - 

D 23 

4 W 

2 ■> 

U 

LETTER SERIES 

Find the odd-man out: 



25 (rt) LHJ 

ib) ZUW 

(r) 

RNP 

(d) FBD 

(c) TPR 



26. (n) BDH 

(b) JLP 

(0 

MOS 

(d) SUY 

(c) PRW 



27. (n) CXD 

(/>) FUH 

(c) 

MON 

(d) JRL 

(c) Azc: 



28. (a) LKHG 

(b) RQNM 

(c) 

XWTS 

(d) FEBA 

(c) VUQP 




(b) 45 
(e) 11 

On the basis of examples given in questions 17 and 
18, find out the right number lor brackets. 

17. 217 (8) 281 
503 (...) 728 

18. 540 (180) 900 
168 (...) 280 

Find out the missing numbers and letters in ques- 


If vowels remained where they are and the remain¬ 
ing letters were written in reverse order: 

29 Which letter would be to the ripht of I? 

(<J) K 

(b) H 

(c) Q 

(d) ] 

(e) S 

30 Which letter would be to the left of U’ 

(n) F 

(b) H 
(e) J 
(d) D 

(c) R 

31. Which letter would be fifteenth from the end? 

(n) N 

(b) P 

(c) Q 
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((/) K 
(c) S 

32. Between which two letters will 'O' stantP 
(^) L*indM 
(h) N and P 
(c) N and M 
W) PandQ 
ic) QandR 

CODING-DtCODING 

In questions 33 to 37, words in questions are written 
in their coded form on right. Your task is to find out the 
right code for letters enclosed in box: 


33 S 

1’ 

R 

1 N c; 





Ui) 1 

(M 

c 

(c) q 

(</) / 

(.’) 

h 

(f) 

u 

.34 P 

A 

M 

1 

N !■; 





Ui) q 

(/>) 

b 

(r) j 

(</) w 

(<•) 

11 

(0 

m 

35 N 

O 

V 

A 

K Y 





Ui) X 

(h) 

V 

(l) u 

(</) s 

(.■) 

1 

(0 

w 

36. M 

A 

R 

K 

I-; T 





(r?) w 

(/>) 

1 

(c) X 

(</) ) 

(<•) 

f 

(0 

b 

37 P 


N 

n 






Ui) 1 

(/') 

j 

U) k 

(</) II 

(.•) 

s 

(t) 

h 


38. If, according to a certain code, CARTC'ION is 
BBQUNPM, decode OSHNZSX. 


41. What approximately is the percentage of Hindus 
living in areas A and B? 

in) 27.047. 

ib) 26.92% 

ic) 27.22% 

0/) 26.877 

42. What approximately is the total percentage of 
Muslims living in A and B? 

(/7) 14.27 
(b) 13.07 
ic) 14.87 
Ui) 13.37 

43 What IS the difference in the number of Sikhs and 
Christians living in A and B? 

{(1) 7260 

(b) 7770 

(c) 7380 
Ui) 7400 

44 What IS the dilference in the total number of Par- 
sees and Jains living in areas A and B? 

Ut) 1230 
ib) 1110 
(t) 1320 
UI) 1100 


LOGICAL DIAGRAMS 


Items in questions 45 to 50 have been represented by 
sets of circles on the basis of their relationship. Your task 
is to match the right parts: 


STATISTICS 

According to a survey of areas A and B, the follow¬ 
ing records were collected. Study them and answer the 
questions given: 

ARLA A 


tlindiis 

28'; 

i Mils 
10'; 

C’hri 

I2'.r 

l\lISl 

n'f 

Sikhs 

2(v; : 

l.uns 

II'. 

lohil No 

piTsons 

TSOIKI 

ARHA B 






Hindus 

2(v; 

; Mils 
: 18'; 

Chri 

1 17'; 

I7rsi 

8', 

Sikhs 

24'; 

Jiuns 

7'; 

lol.il No 

persons 

T'SDlH) 


30. !n area A, how many Parsecs arc more in com¬ 
parison to I’arst'cs living in area B? 
in) 1800 
(10 2150 
(c) 2140 
Ui) 2160 

40 What IS the total number of fains living in areas A 
and B? 

(a) 5800 

(b) 6460 

(c) 6580 
Ui) 6630 


45. snake ■ reptile . rat 


‘OOO 


46 cattle goat; sheep 



47. air water . sand 


c 




48 shirt ; garment: cloth 



40. human ■ women ■ educated 

E 



50. flowers ■ clothes : white 
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TEST OF REASONING-II 


ODD-MAN 


Find the odd-man out: 


1 

(ti) pi.lie 

(/») cup 


(( ) Ir.iy 
((’) bowl 

(d) glass 

2 

(n) Sri Lanka 

(b) Korea 


(() New Zealand 
((’) Ireland 

(d) Japan 

3 

(//) tortoise 

(b) duck 


(() mosquito 
(f) pin 

{d) shake 

4 

Ui) brown 

(b) orange 


((') pink 
(e) green 

(d) yellow 

5 

(n) Buckingham Palace 

(b) Vatican Palace 


(r) White 1 louse 
(c) 10, Downing Street 

(d) Lake Palace 

6 

(il) Ka/iranga 

ib) Bhakra 


(() Periyai 
(c) Ghana 

(d) Car 

7 

(a) rickets 

(b) polio 


ft) plasma 
((•) arthritis 

(d) rabies 

H 

(//) hockey 

(b) badminton 


(i) tennis 

fc) ping-pong 

(d) cricket 


ANALOGIES 


Words in the following questions have certain 
relationship. Your task is to tick-mark the choice with 
similar relationship: 


^ shoot gun 

(^0 kill crime (b) 

(l ) swim . water (il) 

If) sterling . ciirrencv 

in) dollar: gold (b) 

(t) paper. book (t/) 

11 neurology nerves 

in) lk)tany : plants (b) 

(c) rose . flower (d) 

12. gentlemen . society 

{(i) animals ; /oo (h) 

(c) criminals : underworld 

(d) robbers: gang 
13 degree temperature 

(n) weight ■ pressure (b) 

(c) metre : distance (d) 

14. demand ; supply 


(n) money : currency 
(b) prescription . ailment 


play : fire 
sketch ; pencil 

silver: gold 
Bihar: State 

pain : limbs 
colour : painting 

children : schotfl 


humidity : rainfall 
inch: yard 


(c) prize . encouragement (d) incentive : attract 
15. army navy 

(n) soldier . defence (b) land : sea 

(c) walk . swim 

(d) Physics Chemistry 
16 disperse: meet 

6?) curtain raise (b) restive : agile 

(c) sleep • dmam (d) match : win 

What is common in the following? Tick-mark the 
most appropriate choice: 

17. Polar : Trade ; Westerlies 

(f?) They are belts around the earth 

(b) They are sea-currents 

(c) They are winds 

(d) They are regions with ancient culture 

18. hydrometer . lactometer; manometer. 

(n) They are units of measurement 

(b) They are instruments 

(c) They are equipments used in Chemistry 

(d) They are scales 
1^^. Delhi : Agra . Mathura. 

(^7) They have been capitals of the country. 

(b) They have exquisite temples. 

(c) They have religious background. 

(d) They arc situated on the banks of river 
Yamuna. 

20. knot: watt . fathom. 

(n) They are units of measurement. 

(b) The terms are used by sailors. 

(c) The terms are connected with rope. 

id) The terms are used for installing electricity. 


LEXICAL ITEMS 


Find out tliree-letter sets for questions 21 and 22, 
which, if added after/before the following would form 
words. 
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. . . . 

Given below is a cycle of words, that is, each next 
word starts with the last two letters of the preceding 
word, clockwise. Study the clues and find out these 



23 OiiL' i»l (he nu jiis I iunnunijt.ilion 

24 Opposite of positive. 

23 Undertake a risky task. 

2b The act of taking away from one place to another 
27. To put on one side for a certain purpose. 

On the basis of the letters arranged to form words in 
the following questions, find out right words for brack¬ 
ets. 

25 RATION (TRAIN) PAKHNTS 

RTMARk( )R1-PUTSH 

2") TURNIP (rRUl-:)P.NTlRH 
STOlHN( ) DIVIDE 


DEDUCTIONS 


Study the figure given below and answer the ques- 



30. IlownitiiiN ii Miigli's are Iheu'’ 

(n) 21 (/O 2h' (c) 17 iil) 27 (O 2^ 

31 Count the number of squares. 

in) 4 (h) 3 (t) b Ui) 7 (c) 8 

32. A farmer has a square piece of land with four 
wells and four mango trees. He wants to divide it among 
his four sons so that each son gets one well, one mango 
tree and an equal piece of land with the same shape. How 


would he do it? 


T 

O O T 

r o 

T O 


In a certain family, there are two sisters and their one 
brother. All are married. The women are Pushpa, 
Shakuntala and Sheela and the men Vipin, Satish and 
Shiv. 


ShccLi IS not Shiv's wife or sistiT. 


Pushpii and Shakuntiila arc not sisters 
VTpin IS not Shakuiitala's brother 
Satish IS not Push pa's brother 
Sheela is not Pushpa's sister. 

33. Which of the two are brother and sister? 

id) Shiv and Shakuntala (/») Sheela and Vipin 

h) Pushpa and Shiv 

(d) Satisn and Shakuntala 

34. Which of the two are husband and wife^ 
in) Sheela and Vipin 

(h) Shakuntala and Vipin 
(c) Pushpa and Shiv (</) Sheela and Satish 
33. Which of the two are brother-in-lavv and sister-in- 
law? 

(a) Pushpa and Satish ih) Sheela and Satish 
(c) Shakuntala and Vipin id) Sheela and Vipin 
Five girls, Geeta, Veena, Bharti, Preeti and Ragini are 
wearing red, blue, green, violet and pink dre.sses but not 
in the same order. Your task is to read the statements 
given below and match the right parts 

First letters of the names and colours are not the same. 
Veena has not pul on green or blue 
PreetTs dress is neither blue nor red 


Geeta's dress i. not pink or violet 
BharlTs dress is neither green nor pink 
Violet dress has not been put on by Preeli or Bharti 
36 Geeta (A) nxl 

37. Veena (B) blue 

38. Bharti (k ) green 

39 Preeti (D) violet 

40 Ragini (!•) pink 


NON-VERBAL SERIES 


Given below are two sets of figures, the Problem Figures and the Answer Figures marked A, B, C, D and E. You 
have to say which of the Answer Figures would fit in place of question mark in the Problem Eigures. 

PROBLEM FIGURES ANSWER FIGURES 






V 

? 

O" 


B 

o 

o 

a 

? 
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43 

■ ■ ■ 

T- 

o- 

i - 

te- 

Of- 

H— 
ofe— 

? 

44 



Q) 


? 

45 

^ _0 

A 

0 

a3- 

0 

~W 

A O 

? 

46 

B- G 

1 —> 

1 - 

H-C 

<- 3 

9 -B 

I>—c 

<-3 

€-H 

? 

47 



K 


? 

48 

c 

0 

L -L 

1 T 

O 

Z Q 
1 

0 

1 T 

? 

49 

o 

t> 

n 


V 

a a 

n 

A 0 

? 

50 

(9 

© 

s> 


? 


o^e — 

— 

c4«— 

o^e— 

— 

vQj- 

(& 

O’ 



o 

A O 

“E 

0 

^A 

0 

V— 9 

-^A 

»—<] 

E - 

-a 

1 -0 

®— a 

E - <1 

<3- 

9 —a 

E - <3 

1 - 

»—a 

«—a 

t> - 

-3 






c 

o 

1 

1 

Q 

i: 

JL <5 
1 

1 

Q 

z 

1- Ul 

© 


A 

rm 

Q 


V 


(J 

H 

V n 


B 9 


(3 


© 

© 


ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1 It) It IS lor SLM Vin^ food only while others are for taking 

lood i*r drink directly from then^ 

2 (/») AH the othei-s are islands 
^ (<’) All the others lav e^^s 

4 (i1) I his one is the only oii^inal colour. All the others are 
mixtures 

!S ((0 It IS the only hotel anu>nj^ the residence ol ^reat men 
b (/») AH the others are sanctuaries 
7, (() AH the otiu'rs are dise.ises 
H (/>) AH the other ^ames are plavivi w'lth hall 

id) Second word is the instrument for performing the action 

10 (</) 1 he relationship is that o! a specihc part and the whole. 

11 (a) One is a study of the other 

12 (c) lust as siKiety comprises of gentlemen in the same way 

the underworld comprises ot criminals 

13 (i ) One IS a unit, the other is the thing measurcx.1 by it 

14 (h) One di'pends upon the other 

15 ill) both are different parts of the s.ime general item, i.c 

defence and science nspcvtively 
lb (/O I he wolds are opposites 
17 U) IS (/>) N Ul) 20 (a) 21 KHT 

22 BAR 23 ITlFrilONF 24 Nl’CATIVH 

2^ VINIURI 2b KFMOVAl 

27 All.CX AIl 2S. Sri.AK VOIR 

30 ih) 31 (i) 


32. 
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33. («/) 34 (a) 3S (,) 3b B 37 F 3S A 

30 C’ 

40 D 

4! B Arrow head and pendulum like figurts turn right and left 
alternately, the triangle shifts down tilting 

42 F C ircle advances from one corner to another in three steps, 

rotating one-third with each step and the square jumps 
along opposite corners lilting 

43 A One knob/circle is added on lower/upper line in each 

next figure The knobs change* direction and if one is 
added. It IS m opposite direction to the one already on 
the line 

44. C The outer semi-circle rotates clockc\ ise at a regular pace; 

the inner one, anti-clockwise in three steps 
43 A Rag slowly shifts towards right and lias different shapes 
up and dovv'ii, circle moves along four corners anti- 
cliK kw'ise and the tnangle along three points, tilting. 

4b B Triangle and sejuare move from point to point clockwise 
and the other two anti-clockwise, all change direction. 
47 C Umbrella changts alternately and one rain-drop is added. 

48. B Circle gix^ right and left tilting, T' along three points 

tilting and the bracket at a regular pace anti clockwise, 
round the SL]uare 

49. D All figures have up and down movements but at their 

own pace; st^uaa' and triangle tilt but the circle rotates, 
completing one rotation in three steps 
50 E Tlie inner circle giK's round rotating anti-clockwise in fi'iur 
steps. Arrow and leaf move around clockwise but at 
their own speed 


* 
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TEST OF REASONING-III 


SYLLOGISM 


TYPE I 

In the folloirn/y ^/nfeinrii/'^, n ^^ifuntiivi hns hern cxplnnicii 
in n tew ^enteine^, followeii In/ n conciliation Yon have to n7i/ 
n'>hetlier the coiulii^ion 

(^7) nocc^^^^rIly follows Iroin the* st.Ui*mi'nts 
{h) IS only a long Jrawn oiu*. 

(r) dehnilclv dot’s not ft)llo\v Iroin tht* slatt’mcnls 
(d) IS doiibltnl, as the* data provided is inadt'tjiuUe. 
Note: your nn^ioei^ ^honhi onli/ he in the li^i^ht of the 'ttnte- 
nient^/^leen 
Shilenient't 

1. 1. Hard-boiled criminals are usually devoid of 
emotions. 

2 'X' IS an emotional person 
Conclm^ion 'X' cannot commit any crime 
in) J (h) J (l) J Ui) J 
Statements 

2 1 Every girl dreams t)l her Prince Charming com¬ 
ing on a white horse 

2. Most of the girls get married tt) ordinary look¬ 
ing persons and remain happy with them. 
Conclusion- Prince Charming wasn't very attractive to 
look at. 

(/7) J ih) J ic) J (i1) J 

Statements- 

3. 1. Old Delhi is not as clean and well-looked-after 

as New Delhi. 

2 Old Delhi has many historical monuments. 
Conclusion: Govt pays no attention to historical monu¬ 
ments. 

(a) J (h) J ic) J (il) J 

Statementit. 

4. 1. If drainage system is not carefully planned, 

streets, colonies and low-lying areas gel filled 
with water during rains. 

2 All parts ot city X were tilled with knee-deep 
water after a heavy rainfall 
Conclusion. City X lacks proper drainage system 
(a) J ' (h) □ (c) J {it) J' 

Statements 

5. 1. Lives of greatmen are usually a source ot in¬ 

spiration to the younger generation. 

2. Autobiographies are often prescribed in syl¬ 
labus. 

Conclusion-. The educationists try to inculcate a healthy 
ambition among youngsters. 

(r7) J ih) J (c) J Ui) J 

Statements: 

6. 1. Hindi is the national as well as link language of 

our country. 

2. In some of the States, the anti-Hindi feeling runs 


deep. 

Conclu'tion. The people i)l these Slates consali’r their own 
language superior to I Imdi 
(a) J (h) J ic) J Ui) J 
Statements. 

7 1 Ciangsters, belonging to different gangs often 

clasn together 

2 Two gangsters, belonging to the same gang 
were hnind dead in a forest. 

Conclusion They were killed by members ol another 
(a) J (h) J (c) J (li) J 

S/a/n7/(’7/fs 

8 1. Very few leaders these days are prepared to 

serve the nation without thinking ot power and 
money. 

2 Mr X, an enthusiastic leader, declares that he has 
dedicated his life for the cause of nation 
Conclusion: He is (me of those dedicated few who have no 
selfish motives 

Ui) j (h) J (c) J UI) J 

Statements 

9. 1. Industrialists own big offices and have many 
members on their staff. 

2. When an industrialist dies, his children step 
into his shoes 

3. Younger generation is less tolerant and more 
tense m comparison to the older one 

Conclusion- The office .taff does not have that much 
regard and confidence in the young sons as 
they had for the father. 

(a) J ' (h) J (c) J Ui) J 
Statements 

10 1 Inter-caste marriages are very common in big 

cities 

2. In villages, such proposals result m bloodv 
clashes or social boycott 

Conclusion People living in cities care less for tradilions 
than those living in villages 
07) J (h) J ((') J (li) J 

TYPE 11 

In niakin;^ ilecisions ahoiit nufjorlant ijiie^tioii'^. it /s 
liesirable to he able to til'llni^iii^h heturen '^troii;^ ah^iimenh 
ami 'weak' arguments se far a^ Ihei/ are lonneiteil with the 
question ‘Weak' ar/^iiments max/ not be ilnectli/ relateii to the 
question, nun/ be of mnioi imporlame or max/ he lelatcil to m>///(■ 
trivial aspeil of the question l.acli question y/.’c// beliue 
followeii In/ ai^iiments numbeied I aiul II )iou have to iln ale 
which of the ari^iiment'- is 'stion^' amt wlmh h- ‘iceak’ I hen 
lieiiiie whuh of the aiiswei'^ /^rven below ami numbeied (ac (hi 
(c), (d) and (e) /s the i oi rei t an^^wei 
Ui) Only I is strong 
(b) Only II IS strong. 
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(() l^oth 1 tinJ fl cire slron^. 

(d) fiilhiT I or II IS strong 
(c) Nl’iIIut I nor II is strong 

11 Will the new government be able to bring down 

priees^ 

I Ves. the I'lnance Department, comprising of ex¬ 
pert economists, is Dent upon it. 

II No, once the prices increase, they never come 
down 

(n) J ih) J (c) J (i1) J (c) J 

12 Are wrestling and boxing ruthless games? 

I Yes, the competitors beat each other mercilessly 
without any consideration for broken bones 
and bleeding nt)se and mouth 

II No, they are games of physical strength and 
skill that IS acquired after much pain and prac¬ 
tice 

( 1 ) J (h) J (c) J Ui) J (c) J 

13. Has the three language formula really brought 
people of India together? 

I. Yes, It has been planned with that objective. 

11 No, students forget about third language as 
soon as they leave their school. 

in) J (b) J (c) LI (t/) J (c) J 

14. Are adopted children really accepted as membeis 
of family by relations of their parents? 

I. Yes, since relations love their parents, they 
naturally love the children too 

II. No, there is no bondage of blood so the adopted 
children d(^ not really belong to the whole fami¬ 
ly. 

(/i) J (h) J (c) J UI) J (r) J 

15 Is food cooked over garbage fuel as good as 
looked over some other fuel? 

I \'es, the gas from garbage gives the right flame 
irrespective of its source. 

II. No, since garbage stinks, the food cooked over 
gas obtained from it must be having an un¬ 
pleasant smell. 

in) J ih) J (c) J ill) □ (c) LI 

Ih Do newspapers always project an incident in its 
true perspective? 

I Yes, It IS their duty to do so 

11. No, personal feelings and prejudices often 
present the incident from the on-looker's view 
and has a different shade. 

(n) J (b) J (c) J Ui) □ (c) J 

17. Does birthday need celebration? 

I Yes, the day a person stepped into this beautiful 
world calls for celebration. 

II No, the day reminds of having one less year to 
live, so whv celebrate such a day! 

Ui) J (h)'J (c) J Ui) J ic) J 

IS Should farmers be permitted to grow poppy 
flowers from which opium is obtained? 

I Yes, the country does need a certain quantity of 
opium for pharmaceutical uses. 

II No, it results in smuggling, more crime and 
production of prohibited drugs. 

in) J (b) J (c) J Ui) J (c) J 

U) Is technology of America superior to that of Rus¬ 
sia? 

I. Yes, America is bigger than Russia. 

II. No, the Russians sent the first astronaut into 
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space. 

in) J ih) J U) J Ui) J (c) J 

20. Should best of every production be marked for 
export^ 

I. Yes, India needs foreign money very badly. 

II No, if the best is exported, we get only second 
quality products for our own country. 

Ui) J ' ih) J (c) J Ui) J (c) J 

TYPE 111 

III each of the folhhi'iiii,; £/i/(n//()//s, n ^hitciiiciit /s folhnocd 
In/ iiiipliciitioii^ I (iiiii II liiipli/ I mill II to the ^tiitciiiciit mid 
tick-mark i/our mi^urr^ a< uinlcr. 
in) Only I is implicit 

(h) Only II IS implicit 

(i) Both I and ll are implicit 
ill) Either 1 or II is implicit. 

(c) Neither 1 nor II is implicit. 

Statement. 

21. IVanslations mostly lack the beauty and expres¬ 
sion of the original work 

Impluation^ 

I The vocabulary of the original language is richer 

than that of the language into which it is trans¬ 
lated. 

II Every language has certain original expressions 
and rhythm and it is not possible to translate it 
as such into another language 

in) J (h) J (c) J Ui) J (c) J 
Statement 

22 The Centre is thinking of providing special force 
for the security i^f Mrs Sonia (Lmdhi and her children. 
Implication^: 

I The Centre just wants to prove that it is con¬ 
cerned about the welfare of the family after Shri 
Kajiv Gandhi's assassination 

II. It will not be able to provide the mentioned 
security at once because the thinking process of 
the Central Government is quite a long one. 

(a) J (h) J (c) J 00 J ie) J 

Statement: 

23. Ghosts haunt de.serted places only. 

Iiiiplications. 

I. They do not want the interference of human 

beings around and prefer to have the place en¬ 
tirely for them.selves. 

II. Every deserted residence is haunted. 

00 J ih) J ie) J Ui) J 00 J 

Statement. 

24. Some patients die because of sheer neglect. 
Impluation^: 

I They are neglected by members of their family. 
II. They are neglected by doctors. 

00 J ih) J (c) J 00 J 00 J 

Statement- 

25. Prices in Super Markets are absolutely reliable. 
Implications 

1. They are not reliable at any other shop. 

II No one goes to other shops if there is a Super 
Market around. 

00 LJ (/O J (c) J Ui) J (c) J 

Statement: 

26. Mr 'X' filed a defamation suit against one of the 
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leading newspapers. 

Iiuplicntions. 

I. The Editor would be asked to prove what he 
published about Mr 'X'. 

II. The matter published distorted the image of Mr 
'X' in the public eye. 

(a) J (b) U (c) J iii) J (e) J 
Statement: 

27. Persons sometimes commit suicide after a family 
feud. 

Implications. 

I. They are not brave enough to face the situation 
and find a solution. 

II. After that person's death, the problems of the 
family are automatically solved 

(a) J (b) J (c) J (if) J (e) J 

Statement. 

28. Our President often arranges dinners when 
Heads of some other nation come to India 
Implications: 

1. He wants them to taste and appreciate our food. 
11. It is a token of national hospitality to honour 

guests. 

(r?) J ib) U ((') □ Ui) a (e) □ 

TYPE IV 

In questions f^tven below, statements 1 and 2 are followed 
bxj conclusions I and II. Taking* the statements to be true al- 
tlioiif^h ///Cl/ mai/ seem at variance with Lomnionlif accepted 
facts, tick-mark your ansxeers as under. 

(a) Only 1 follows. 

(h) Only II follows. 

(f) Both I and II follow 

(d) Either I or II follows. 

(e) Neither I nor II follows. 

Statements: 

29. 1. Spme offices are hotels. 

2. All hotels are clubs. 

(a) □ (W □ (c) !J id) J (e) u 

Conclusions- 

1. Some clubs are offices 

II. Some offices are not clubs. 

Statements: 

30. 1. All dogs are tigers. 

2. All tigers are snakes. 

Conclusions. 

1. All tigers are dogs. 

II. Some snakes are dogs. 

(/7) □ (b) □ (c) LJ (d) J ie) □ 

Statements: 

31. 1. All brushes are tcx)thpastes. 

2. Some toothpastes are razors. 

Conclusions: 

1. Some razors are brushes. 

II. None of the razors is a brush. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) U id) LJ (e) J 

Statements: 

32. 1. Some roads are highways. 

2. Some highways have footpaths. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some roads have footpaths. 

II. Some highways do not have footpaths. 

ia) □ lb) □ (c) □ id) □ ie) □ 


Statements- 

33. 1. Only those businessmen became bankrupt who 
were not dealing in spices and got loan from 
Bank 

2 . Only those got loans Irom Bank who were 
prepared to buv and sell spices 
Conclusiont^- 

1. Every businessman would be selling spices 
from now onwards. 

II. St>me businessmen nourished without selling 
spices. 

ia) J ib) J U) J id) J (c) J 
Statements 

.34. 1 The applications of tliose candidates were not 
entertained who had either completed forlv 
years or had not completed fifteen vears. 

2 . h)bs w'ere not offereo to those who were not 

under-graduates 

Conclusions- 

1. Only post-graduates between tlie age ot 13 and 

40 got jobs. 

II. Only under-graduates between the age 13 and 
40 got jobs 

ia) □ ib) 'J (c) J id) J (c) J 
Statements 

35. 1 The clothes that were put upon the counter tor 
discount sale were either torn or ot second 
ouality. 

2. Mrs Mehta and Mrs Raman bougiit identical 

sans but Mrs Raman's sari cost more than Mrs 
Mehta's sari 
Conclusions: 

I. Mrs ehta's sari was ol first ijualitv but was a 
bit torn w'hile Mrs Raman's san vwe ol second 
cuialily. 

II Mrs Melita's san was of second cuiiilily wlule 
Mrs Raman's san was of first quality but a bit 
torn. 

(a) J (h) J (c) J (d) J (e) J 

TYPE V 

In questions ^iven below, Asi^umptioii ‘A’ i^ lollourd hi/ 
Reasons Rl ami RIl Apply the Reasons to Assumpnoiis and 
tick-mark your answers as under- 

(a) C)nly RI is the Rc'ason for Assumption 
ib) Only RII is the Reason for Assumption. 

(c) Both RI and Rll are the Reasons for Assumption 
id) Either RI or Rll is the Reason for Assumption 
(c) Neither RI nor RII is the Reason tor Assum}nion 

36. A. Some clouds are very dark 

RI. The water they contain is ot blue or black 
shade 

RII. They contain less lightening 
(a) J ^ ib) J (r) J id) J ie) J 

37. A All Postmen put on khaki uniforms 
RI They do not gel or Ku)k dirty 

Rll. It IS a uniform, prescribt'd by their depai lmc‘ni 
for them 

(a) J ib) J (i) J id) J (c) J 

38. A. After 40, men generally become over-wc‘ight 
RI. Their wives become such experts m culinarv 

skills by then that they are always oviT i*almg 
RII. It is a combined c*ftc'ct of lack ol exercise, 
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plu'siuil chc'in^fs tind nol wdtchjnj; ()?v’'s 
i.ilorifs with CiUc 

(//) J ih) J ((') J UD J ((’) J 
A Vlodcrn h'ion k's loss number i>l son^s in 
cvunp.uisun took! movii's. 

Kl The mudorn viewers prefer Kist tiUien .ind 
eonsider loo m^inv son^s .is limdr.nKe to the 
ik*velopnu*nl ol the store 
KM 1 he modern niidienee l«u ks miisitiil i\ir 
in) J ih) J (() J (<l) J ((-) J 

41' A Inditi has an ima^;e ol beinv; a peace-loving 
. uiinlrv 

Kl There is always perfect peau* in our country 
Kll I rom the timi’of Ikiddha and MaliavirSwami, 
ri^ht Lipto Ciandhiji and Kanchsheel, we have 
regularly propagated our belief in peace 
ill) J (/;) J (c) J 0/) J (c) J 

TYPE VI 

^\/ the end of the ^ivoi bcloii\ ^onic coiu/ii'-ioii'- 

hivfi linurn On the hnsi> of the ^tndif of (ho iHim^iiii>h. 
jinnk iiouriin>wcr> ns under' 

(A) IX'hnilely true 
(M) IVobably true. 

(C ) C aiVt sav as tlie data provided is inadequate 
(I)) IVobably false 
(R) Definitely false 

The annual economit sur\’ev piesented to the 

Kaihament clearlv hints at the possibility of a "down- 
luin" in the rale of growth of industrial production as a 
loiisequente of the combined effects oUlie foreign ex- 
chiinge crisis, mfrastniclural constraints and fiscal adjiisl- 
inenl 1 he survey also pointed out that it would be 
[irudenl to he prepared for such a dewlopment allliough 
If IS important to formulate precautionary measures to 
ensure that there is no significant deceleration in the in- 
diisirial growth 

11 1 he rale of grcnvlh of industrial products is not 
going up 

A J B J C' J I) J H J 

12 Then' is a mutual adjustment between toreign 
lAchange and public revenue 

' A J n J C J D J R J 

I here has been no eu>nomic sur\ ev in any vear 
vthor than 1 

A J B J C' J D J T J 

44 the suiN’ev has come as a warning toi the m- 
Oie-trialists 

A J B J C J n J h J 

O VVilh a careful planning, the rale of gnnvlh of 
i.kIusIi lal products can be maintained 

A J B J e J D J 1 J 

ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 

1 ID Ihe cimclusion lias been reached in a negative 
wav 

(() Dreams and realities have been mixed up. 

(/') C onclusion has Ixvn reached on a general state¬ 
ment. 

4 [b) Tlie conclusion is based on general assumption; 
may be the rainfall was extremely heavy one or 
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there might haw been a flood. 

■" ill) The conclusion nalurallv follows from the state¬ 
ments 

h (//) The com lusion is absolutely reasonable one. 

7 il>) It IS based on general assumption 

S id) It is not stall'd whi'ther he belongs to the category 
of those Aerv few'. 

(a) The conclusion is m confirmation with the state- 
ments 

10 (a) Ihe lonclusion nalurallv follows from the state¬ 
ments 


11 

id) 

12 

(i) 

13. 

ie) 

14 

(/O 

l'=i 

in) 

10 

ib) 

17 

in) 

IS 

U) 


ie) 

20 

U) 

21 

ib) 

22 

(<•) 

23. 

in) 

24. 

id) 

23 

ie) 

20 

(() 

27 

in) 

2S 

ib) 






Ihe 

ne\t t\ffh 

' of 

(///(’s/i()//s 

me 

bi''>t sidi'i 

'(/ (>1/ 

(//ay 

innh 

^ofnll the 1 

|l(Ks 

ibh '•^/fiintioii'^ 1 

ind then ninkini^ 

f/ci / 

^1011 







29 

it) 


__ 










D 

T 

S 



i,i) 

M ib) 
id) 

30 ((’) 

37 ib) 

TS ib) 

^^) in) 

40 ib) 

41 13 1 here is a 'possibility' of down-turn hence probab¬ 

ly true 

42. 1: They have been treated as totally different agen¬ 

cies 

43. D. Since something like 'annual surv ey' does exist, it 

IS probably false. 

44. B Mav be they were aware of it so there is only a 

probabilitv of the conclusion being true. 

4 5. A. The passage does mention precautionary 

measure. 
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Quantitative Aptitude 


The below wete set in Divisional Acconnt- 

ant/AifJitors/L/DCs examination held on March 3 , 1991. 

We are ^i^ratefnl to Sarvshri K Visweswara Rao of Maii- 
^ala^iri (Ciinfnr), Shambn Sin<,^di ami Keiiar Prasad (both of 
Patna) for scndint^ the question paper to us 

1. The smallest perfect square number which is 
divisible by 13, 24 and z3 is: 

(a) 9000 (b) 2023 (c) 900 ((/) 3h00 

2. The \ ICF and LCM of two numbers is 30 and 2310 
respectiv ely. If one of the number is 330, the other is. 

(^7) 231 (b) 210 (c) 200 

(d) None of these 

3. In a joint family of 18 members 10 take milk, 8 
take tea and 3 take a>ffee, 3 lake milk as well as tea but 
none takes milk and coffee. The no of members who take 
tea as well iis coffee is 


(d) 

{<■) 

None ib) 1 

Nt>ne ol these 

(c) 2 

00 

3 

4 

The value ot (64) '' 

‘xdh)''^! 

S' 


(rt) 

^ 3/2 (/') 2 V 2 

(5 ^ ’ 

0/) 

V 2 

3. 

The \-.iliu' ot 35 7 - 

,) 

(2 h 


(a) 30 0 (b) 34 8 

2 

h The value of (* ^ ~ 


(c) 3h.(i (d) 41 4 


h The value of (I - I of ^ ^^ is. 

(a) 12 (/») 4 (c) 3^ W) 3 

7. The value of 0.039h + 2.31 correct to 2 significant 
figures is. 

(a) 0.013 (b) 0.016 (c) 0.017 (d) 0 0137 

8. How many numbers between 400 and 600 begin 
with or end with a digit of 3? 

(a) 100 (b) no (c) 120 id) 40 

9. The greater number which divides the numbers 

103,1001, 2436 IS. 

ia) 3 (b) 7 (i) 11 id) 21 

10 What fraction of an heur is a second"^ 

24 (SO 120 3f>00 

11. A trader spends 30^^ of his capital as salary to the 

staff and 33 of Ihecapital for purchase of commodities, 


14. 33 y't of a man's daily output is equal to 30‘^; of 

second man's daily output. If the second man turns out 
1300 screws daily, then llie first man's output in terms of 
making screws is: 

(a) 300 ib) 1000 (c) 2000 (d) 2230 

13 If A B-8: 13;B:C-3:8;C D-4 3 then A ■ D 
is. 

ia) 2:7 ib) 4 13 (c) 8 13 id) 13:4 

16 The ratio of ages of Meena and Meera is 4 : 3 The 
sum of their ages is 28 years. The ratio of their ages after 8 
years will be: 

ia) 4 3 ib) 12 - II (c) 7:4 id) 6:3 

17 A sum of money is shared m the ratio ol 3 4 3 
The smallest share is divided again in the ratio of 1 : 2. 
What fraction of the total sum of money is the larger of the 
two latter shares^ 

2 111 

(^7) ; ib) _ ie) id) ^ 

3 3 12 6 

18 The ratio of boys to girls m a college w'lth 9U) 
students is II 13 1 he no ol girls exceeds the no. of boys 
by 

id) 2«() (/>) 140 (i ) 120 00 100 

19 if in an agricultural farm there are 3618 trees 
consisting of cashewnut trees, mango trees and coconut 
trees in tne ratio 13.5 The No of mango trees m the 
plantation is; 

(a) 1814 ib) 1342 (c) 1206 id) 1196 

20. In a cash bag there are currency notes of 
denominations Rs 20, Rs 10 and Rs 5 m the ratio 3:4: 3. If 
the total amount in the bag is Rs KXK), the No. of Rs 20, Rs 
10, Rs 3 denomination notes are respectively 

07) 23,34,40 ib) 24,34,33 (c) 24,32,40 

id) 23,30,40 

21. In a class certain No of students have got an 
average of 10 marks and the remaining 10 students obtain 
an average of 20 marks If tlu* class average ot the whole 
is 13 marks, the No ot students who have got an av erage 
of 10 marks is: 

ia) 10 (/7) 15 ic) 20 id) None 

22. The average height ot 30 pupils in a class is 130 
cm. Five of them wnose average height is 146 cm leave the 
class and 30 of them w hose average height is 136 cm join 
the class Phe new average height of the pupils of the class 
m cm is. 


it the cash m hand is 6,000, the capital is. 

(i7) li,000 (b) 24,000 ic) 36,0(X) id) 42,()(X) 

12. In a college election, a candidate who got AiV/t of 

total votes polled was defeated by his rival by 160 votes. 
Assuming that theie were only two candidates in the 
election, die total number of votes polled was- 

ia) 900 (b) 800 ic) 700 id) 600 

13. 1100 boys and 700 girls are examined in a test: 
42^/f of the boys and 30V( ot the girls pass. The % of the 
total who failed is: 

(n) 62^% (h) 589, (c) 647, (d) 787, 


{(?) 149 ill) ISl U) \52 (</) 153 

23. Two pipt^s till a lank m 10 Iniursand 12 hrsrespec¬ 
tively, while a 3rd pipe empties the tank in 20 hours. If all 
the 3 pipes operate simultaneously, in how much time the 
tank will be filled? 

( 77 ) 7 hrs ib) 8 hrs (c) 7 hrs and 30 min 
id) 8 hrs and 30 min 

24. Bombay Express left Delhi for Bombay at 14 30 
hrs, travelling at a speed of 60 km Rajdhani Express left 
Delhi for Bombay on the same day at 16.3i) hrs, travelling 
at a speed of 80 km/hr. How far away from Delhi w'lll the 
two trains meet? 


( 
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(ii) 120 km (/>) 3h()km (t) 480 km 

(if) 300 km 

23 A miUonst towrs d distdnco of 30 km in 43 min, 
h\ m(>\ in^ lit cl sjxvd (»f x km/lir tiir tho First 13 mm, thon 
mo\ iiiv; (It Ji)iibk‘ tiu* lor the* iu“\t 20 mm, tiiui llK*n 

, 1^,1111 moMiiv; (It his iin^m.il spevei tor the* rost of^tlu* 
)(uiriu*\ 1 h(‘n \ IS (.•qiidl to 

(//) 2 (h) 30 (() 40 (d) 32 

2h A m.in i tin row' .i IxMt M It) km/hr m still vvdter 
It tho spirJ ol thf stiwim is 0 km/hr, vvhiit is tlu* time 
l.iken to row ,i Oist.ina* tor 80 km down the slrenm? 

(//) 8 hrs I/O 20 hrs (i) 10 hrs (if) .3 hrs 

27 A trtim ol IcMi^lh 130 m Uikes 40.3 sec to cross ii 
tunnel ol U‘ne4h 300 m Whnt is the speed of the trnm in 
km/hi'^ 

in) 13 V3 (h) 20 07 (() 40 (if) 400 

28 I* tj, K are three kind-mcirks on a highway such 
that Q is belw^een 0 and R PQ - 33 km and QR - 5 km. A 
motorist starts from I’ and moves towards R via Q at a 
iimtorm spei*d ^0 min after the motorist had started, a 
cvilist starts Irom Q and moves towards R at a uniform 
speed at 10 km/hr. If the cvclist reaches 20 mm ahead of 
the motorist then the speed of the motorist in km/hr is. 

(n) 40 (b) (c) 30 W) 25 

20 lap A and \^ fill a bucket m 12 min and 15 min 
respectiv ely II both areopened and A is closed after 3 min, 
how much further time would it take for B to fill the 
biKki'l'’ 

(//) 7 mm 43 sets (h) 7 mm 13 sec 

(() 8 mm 3 set (if) 8 mm 13 sec 

U) It Ramesh, Suri'sh and I larish can do a piece of 
work m 13 davs, 10 davs and h dav'^ respectively I low 
long will thev lake to Jo this work il all the three w'ork 
l(.getht*r? 

{(() 3 3 days (/») 3.43 days (<) 3|3days 

(if) 3 davs 

31. A Iratler pim bases a w'atch and a wall clock lor 
Rs 300 I k' sells them making a profit t)f lO^v on the watch 
and 13' r on the wall clock, f ie gets a profit of Rs 51.50. The 
difference between the original prices of the wall clock 
and the watch is equal to: 

(ii) Rs80 (b) RslOO (c) RsllO 

(if) Rsl20 

32. hO kg of an allov A is mixed with 100 kg of alloy 
B It allov .A has lead and tin in the ratio 3.2 and alloy B 
has im and n)pper m the ratio 1 • 4, the amount (>f tin m 
the ni'w alUn is 

(n) 30 kg (b) 44 kg U) SO kg (if) 33 kg 

13 \, \ and / share a sum ol money in the ratio of 
7 S lo ll / itvenes Rs 27 more than X, then the sum ol 
money that was shared was- 

(a) Rs270 (b) Rs338 (l) Rs ^3 

(if) Rs4S 

34 I he value ol a machine at the end of each year 
depret lates bv 20' < ol its v alue at the start of the year. At 
thi* end ol Iw o v ears tlie value ol the machine is estimated 
as Rs 4800 Its t)ngmal value was- 

(a) Rs%()0 (b) RsSOtX) U) Rs 73(X) 

(if) RsOOOO 

33 A sum of money invested at compound interest 
amounts m 3 years to Rs SOO and in 4 years to Rs84(). What 
IS thi*' f rale ol interest? 

(a) 3', (b) 2‘'; U) 4S (if) UV3 

ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 

1 (</) 2 (b) 3 (ll) 4 (i) 


5 

13. (il 
17 ll 


1 ^ 

lb) 7 In) 

8 (/>) 

) 10 

If) 11 (c) 

12 (b) 

) 14 

(b) 15 (b 

16. W) 

18 

(b) 19 r) 

20 (c) 

) 22 

(() 


) Prat tinn 

ol (wo pipes hill'd 

in one' hour 

1 1 1 


10 

ll 


' -(•) 

12 20 
I 8 2 


24 h) 
23 (h) 


2(1 (if) 
27 a) 


~ H) 20 60 ' 13 

I imt- taken tn till the tank - ^ or 7 hrs 30 mts 

Suppose speed - hO (I.C M of 15, 20 and 10) 

In 13 mts, he covers 13 km of 60) 

In 20 mts (at double the speed) he covers 40 km 

{^of 120) 

In 10 mts lie cinvr'. 10 km of 60) 

4 Ola I 13 + 40 < ll) - 65 km 

II he cewers 63 km, speed -- 60 

It hi‘ covers 39 km, speed - - 3(S 

65 

It lakes 40 5 seconds tor 1.50 -h 300 - 450 m 
To cover 430 m, thej»p«^d per hour will be 


the spinel per li 
450k 2 X.to) 

HI x^^^OO^ 


= 40 km 


2H (() Total distance (IMo R) = 35 + 5 = 40 km 

Let the motorist start at 10 A M at 30 km/hr 
I le reaches R at ll 20 A M 
The c vclisl starts Irom Q at 10 30 A M 
I le ri'aches R (at 10 km/hr) at 11 A M 
j e 20 mts ahead ot motorist 
So, speed ot the motorist 30 km/hr 
2*^^ (if) I i.u tion ol the tank that can \n' tilled bv A 

in I ml - 

ItiK lion ol the lank that can be fillcxi by B 

. 1 ■ 
in I ml 

1 rav lion ot the tank that lan be Idled by A and B 

in I mt ^ 

12 15 20 

f raction ot the lank filled bv the tw'o in 3 mts 

' ^ X 1 ^ 

20 20 

Portion yet to be filled ~ ^ “ 2 q 

Time taken bv B to fill of the tank = 1 mt 
15 

lime taken bv B lo till ol the tank 
ll 33 

= Xl3 = - H ml 1.-^ sec 

20 4 

I 111^. 

Cos! ot \\'all clock - 250 
C Ost of watc h - 140 
Allov A lead and tin - 3 2 or 36 24 


M) (if) 

31 (i) 

32 (b) 


Alloy B tin and coc 


I’m i 24 ^ 20 : 

44 (i) 7 t « t 16 - 11 

Suppose simi - 310 

X}\() 70 


1 4c3r20 80 


31 

8 

31 

16 


X 'HO 80 


X3I() - 160 

160-70 --90 

If Z gets 90, sum - 310 


27 


34 (c) 


If / gels 27, sum - 3l0Xj^^j 93 


35 (ll) 
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OBJECTIVE-TYPE QUESTIONS 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


* Read the following sentences 
carefully and spot out the error in ! 
any one part (1, 2, 3 & 4) of each I 
sentence. In case there is no error, ' 
the answer is (5). i 

1. The artists face (1) the same ; 
problems in (2) their day-to-day lives : 
(3) as do everyone else (4). No error ! 

(5) i 

2. True, there exists a number : 

(1) of consumer organisations that j 

have (2) succeeded in spreading (3) ! 
their operations beyond State boun- I 

daries (4). No error (5). ; 

3 Ever since (Ij he is at it (2) | 
bending all his energy (3) time and | 

resources to this cause (4). No error ' 

(5). I 

4. The best part of the book (I) ; 
is the legends that folk theatre deals 

(2) with and the devices (3) by which 
It manages to create multiple points 
of view (4). No error (S). 

5. Music and 1 (1) was alw*iys 

meant (2) to be companions (3) on the ^ 
long road (4). No error (5) ; 

6. When you will review (1) 

your own marriage (2), you will , 
realise (3) the truth of what I am | 
saying (4). No error (5). | 

7 As soon as the curtain rose ; 
(1) the spectators got up (2) on their | 
seats to have (3) a lx?tter view of their , 
beloved leader (4). No error (5). i 

8. She could not (1) yet ac- j 
climatize herself (2) in the strange j 
conditions (3) of this house (4) No | 
error (5). j 

’^In the following questions (9 and > 
10) the sentences numbered A, B, C, I 
D & E are not in their proper se- | 
quence. Read them carefully and re- j 
arrange them to make a natural 
sequence. One of the four combina¬ 
tions/alternatives is the correct se¬ 
quence. 

9. A up again nervously and 
quickly | 

B. and then she did it 

C. or two splashed on the i 


worn red carpel I 

D. once she faltered for a 
minute 

E and stood still while a tear 

(a) BACDH (h) BACED 

(c) BAHCD (d) BADF.C : 

10. A all 1 can do is to appeal to 
you for justice 

B. I am a helpless widow 

C. too poor to run to the 
courts for redress 

D. please ad\'ise me what to 

E. i am denied food and 

clothes i 

(ii) EBCAD (b) EBACD , 

(c) EBDCA id) EBDAC | 

* Below each word in /MZ/o four 
alternatives are given. Pick up the 
one that expresses the opposite 
meaning of tne word in itnln s 

11. /j//ss 

(//) suffering ib) «igony 

(r) sorrow (^/) anguish 

12 Iiurmonif 

in) enmity ib) discord 

(t) friction iii) haired 

13. zest: 

( 11 ) distate 

(b) indifference 

(c) callous 

(d) restive 

14 trmu]uil 

(a) noisy 

((>) vociferous 
(l) agitated 

(d) impatient 

15 tedious' ' 

(^/) lovely (b) pleasant 

(() lively (d) gay 

* In each sentence below a word is 

printed in ittdics. Below the sen¬ 

tence four words are given. Find out 
which of these four can substitute 
the word in italics without changing 
the meaning of the sentence. 

16. In the meeting the duel guest 
floated a couple of new ideas. 

(a) presented 

(b) offered 

(c) gave 

(d) advised 




17. I real\/ed thev wanteil ti) he 
alone together so I felt very Uickiriud 

(a) inconvenient 
{b) clumsy 

(c) ashamed 

(d) embarrassed 

IS I fnize my independence loo 
much to go and work for them 

(a) value 

(b) estimate 

(c) orRle 

(d) love 

19. Her new glasses make her 
look rather owlish. 

(a) silly (h) stupid 

(() solemn id) foolish 

21) Who IS going to fool the hill 
for all the repairs^ 

(a) stand (h) heai 

(c) own (it) pav 

Read the following passage care¬ 
fully and put the most suitable 
word in the b'anks. For each blank 
four choices are given. 

lie was liki' ti powerful ^1 of 
fresh air that made us ^ ourselves 
and take deep 23; like a 21 of light that 
pierced the darkness and removed 
the 25 from our eyes; like a 26 that 
upset many things,"but most of all the 
working of people's_27^ 

21. (a) essence 

(b) gush 
(i) current 
01 ) scent 

22 (ti) exult 

(b) hr(*alhe 

(c) expand 
01) slrc'lc h 

23 (it) sighs 
(b) hiealhs 
t( ) si)hs 

(d) mliTi'sls 

24 (ft) rav 
(/») beam 
((') flash 

(tl) glimmer 

25 (a) covers 
ib) blinds 
({) scales 

(d) prejudices 

26 (a) tempest 
(6) whirlwind 
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(i) storm 
(ti) cyclonr 

27 (d) hecirts 
ih) thinking 
(() minds 
Ui) opinions 

Out of the four choices given 
below each sentence, pick up the 
most appropriate one for the blank 
space in the sentences. 

28. Sinu* life is a great 
he couldn't see why death cannot be. 

0?) wonder 
(h) marvel 
(t) surprise 
Ui) mystery 

2^. Dying is a very , 

dreary at fair. 

(a) dull 
(h) drab 
(c) boring 
Ui) monotomuis 

30 )ail olliuals that 

the plot tor the escape may have been 
hatched bv local criminals 

(a) suspect 
ih) believe 
(() ihnibl 
(</) hold 

31 Ihe has not come 

unexpectedly through misfortune or 
accident 

Ui) dilemma 
ib) predicament 
(c) crisis 
Ui) confusion 

32 A little sincerity is a 
dangerous thing, and a great of it is 

fatal 

Ui) entirely 
(/») Ihoroiighlv 
((”) completely 
Ui) absolutely 

* Choose the word/words that best 
expresses/express the meaning of 
the idioms III ifnlu^ in the following j 
sentences. 

33. Things are progressing 
well—don't do anything to rock flic 
bout 

Ui) upset the balance 
ib) create difficulties 
(c) agitate against 
Ui) conspire against 

34. He always says that he will 
help, but when it conics to the crunch, 
he does nothing. 

Ui) difficult time 

(h) troublesome moment 

(c) confused situatiem 


Ui) decisive mc:)ment 

33. Inflation is running not and 
I prices are out c^f control. 

(rt) moving upward 
1 (b) causing depression 

(c) becoming unbearable 

(d) behaving wild 

' 36. It is obvious that by your 

I presents of expensive articles, you 
are only trying to curri/ fnvour with 
your boss. 

(a) earn goodwill 

i (h) gainmvour 

(c) expect promotion 
[ Ui) gain influence 

i 37. The opportunists make a 
point of fentheriuf* their own nest while 
j they have opportunity. 

ill) becomme selfish 

(b) gaining dishonestly 

(c) necoming rich over-night 
id) gaming power 

Read the following passage care¬ 
fully and choose the best answer to 
the questions given below: 

(i radii ally, street theatre got 
ri'cognition not so much as an art 
, form but as a movement against so¬ 
cial problems It has also been 
I respcmsible for spreading political 
consciousness among the people. 
Street theatre has emerged from the 
concept of drama Its conception 
I dates back to the pre-independence 
; period, to an era marked bv the tur- 
i bulence of British repression In fu¬ 
ture the popularity of street plays will | 
largely depend on their power to stir 
! the ptxiple to fight fi>r social change. | 
And when this happens, it would | 
also prove that street theatre is not ! 
just an end in itself, but a means to 
meet Its larger ends. i 

38. Street theatre got acknow- | 

lodgement as. j 

Ui) an art form 
ib) a movement against so¬ 
cial problems 

(c) political consciousness 

(d) none of these 

39. How did street theatre 
j emerge? 

I (a) a poor man's entertain¬ 

ment 

(b) a new experiment in the 
art of drama 

(c) from the concept of 
drama 


(d) from the pre-inde¬ 
pendent period 

40. The opposite of 'repression' 
is: 

(a) revolution 
(h) evolution 

(c) freedom 
id) expression 

41. On what will its popularity 
depend? 

in) people's contribution 

(b) people's participation 

(c) people's presence in 
large numbers 

to) power to stir the people 

42. Street plays aim at: 
to) social change 

(b) revolution of idea 
(() cheap entertainment 

(d) depiction of national 
problems 

43 Street theatre is an: 

Ui) end in itself 
ib) presentation of political 
philosophy 

(t) a means to aclueve larger 
ends 

(d) a bizarre movement for 
publicity 

44. The word 'turbulence'm the 
passage means 

Ui) tragedy 

(b) unrest 

(c) demonstration 

(d) blood-shed 


_ ANSW KRS_ 

1. (4) as does every one else. 

2 . (1) there exist. 

3. (2) he has been 

4. (2) are the legends. 

5 (2) w'ere always 

6 . (1) when you review. 

7. (3) in their seats. 

8 . (3) to the strange conditions. 


9. 

(d) 







10 . 

(n) 







11. 

a>) 

12 . 

(6) 

13. 

00 

14. 

(f) 

15. 

(c) 

16. 

(n) 

17. 

(d) 

18. 

Oi) 

19. 

(c) 

20. 

(d) 

21. 

(c) 

22. 

id) 

23. 

(h) 

24. 

(b) 

25. 

(r) 

26. 

(b) 

27. 

(c) 

28. 

(0 

29. 

(a) 

30. 

(a) 

31. 

(c) 

32. 

(d) 

33. 

(a) 

34. 

(d) 

35. 

(d) 

36. 

(b) 

37. 

(b) 

38. 

ib) 

39. 

(0 

40. 

(c) 

41. 

id) 

42. 

(a) 

43. 

(c) 

44. 

(b) 
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GENERAL AWARENESS 


The folloivin^ questions were set in ; 
the paper on Indian Histoiif set for the 
Madhya Pradesh Public Service Com¬ 
mission examination held on July 28, 
199h 

Wl’ are grateful to Mi Rapv of New 
Beri^anda, Di'^t Cnidili (Bihar) for send- 
ins^ these questions to us 

1 Vho number oi I’uranas is. 

07) 18 

(W 16 
(() 1 ^) 

(d) 21 

2. Buddha was burn in the 

year: 

(a) 534 B.C. I 

(b) 567 B.C 

(c) 576 B.C'. 

(d) 581 BC 

3. Mahavira was the 
Tirthankara. 

00 24th ! 

(b) 21st 
(r) 2.3rd 
(d) 20th 

4. Who was/were the 
founder/founders of the Vijaynagar 
Rmpire'^ 

{a) Krishnadeva Raya i 

(b) Deva Raya , 

(i) Rama Raya 

(d) Hakka and Bukka 
5 The C'hinese pilgrim Fa-hian 
visited India during tne reign of; 

0?) Chandragiipta I 

ib) Chandragupta 11 
(t) Asoka I 

(d) None of these 

6. Muhammad Cjhori defeated | 
Prithviraj Chauhan in the second bat- ; 
tie of: 

I 

(a) Tarain i 

ib) Panipat | 

(c) Samugarh j 

(d) None of these 

7. During Mughal period who I 

was fhe head of religious endow- | 
ments and Charities? ; 

(a) Khan-i-Saman 

(b) Mir Bakhshi ! 

(c) Sadri-i-Sadur ! 

(d) None of these 

8. Who was known as the 


'Liberator of the Press'"^ 

(a) Metcalfe 

(b) Macaulay 

ic) Bentmck 
(d) Hastings 

The name ol whom is as¬ 
sociated with the introduction of 
English education? 

(a) Metcalfe 

(b) Macaiilav 

((') Dalhousie 

(d) None of these 
10. I he immediate cause of 1857 
Revolt was. 

(a) Cueased cartridges 
ib) Annexation of Oudh 

(c) Relieious intolerance of the 
English 

((/) None of these 

11 During whose viceroyalty. 
Queen Victoria was crowned with 
'Kaiser-i-Hind' in the Delhi Durbar? 

6/) Lord Min to 

(b) Lvtton 

(c) Elgin 

(d) I Listings 

12 The most important change 
caused by the revolt of 1857. 

0/) change in military system 

(b) change of attitude of the 
English towards Princes 

(c) The rule of East India com¬ 
pany came to an end 

id) The Mughal Empire disin¬ 
tegrated 

13. India was partitioned by the. 

(a) C’abmet mission 
ib) Cripps Mission 
(t) Mountbatten Plan of 3rd 
June, 19^17 

(d) None of these 

14. Ciandhiji withdrew Non- 
cooperation movement after: 

(a) Chauri Chaura incident 

(b) Gandhi-Irwin Pact 

(c) Cripps Mission 

(d) None of these 

15. Non-cooperation movement 
(Resolution) was passed in which 
session of Indian National Congress^ 

(r?) Bombay 
(h) Calcutta 

(c) Nagpur 

(d) Haripur 


16 Muslims were given 
separate electorate b\ the Act oL 

(a) 1866 

(b) 1892 

(c) 1909 
id) 1919 

17 Which Act provided for All- 
India E'cxleralion at IheC'entre^ 

(a) Act of 1909 

(b) Actot 1919 
(() Act of 1933 
((/) None of thesi' 

18 Who ^aul, "1 should be 
treated as King"? 

(a) Porus 

do Prilhvira) C hauhan 

(c) Jaipal 

(d) Alexander 

19 Treaty ol PiiMiulhai 9*slah- 
hshing a geneial oeaie between Ihe 
Englisn and Maratnas) vwis signed m: 

(a) 1730 

(b) 1754 

(c) 1760 

(d) 177( 

20 About whom it was said, 
"He was a fortunate soldier but not 
an able Empire builder" 

(a) Babur 
(/O Humayun 
(r) Jahangir 
id) Shahj^ihan 

21 Sher Shah died while fight¬ 
ing in: 

(a) Kannau) 
do Cdiaiisa 

(c) Asirgarh 

(d) Kalmjar 

22. In the Fourth Mysore war, 
the English defeated 

(//) I ipu Sultan 

(b) HvderAIi 

(l ) Bikram Singh 
id) None of these 
23 About first Afghan war 
(1839-42) which among the following 
is right: 

(a) The English defeated the 
Afghans 

(h) I'he English gamed a.scen- 
dancy on Afgnanistan 

(c) The English suffered great 
losses 

(d) None of these 
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24. In which year Third battle of | 
l\inipat was fought^ i 

Ui) 1736 I 

ih) ]75(^ i 

ic) 1761 

W) 1764 : 

25 'Young India' w.is started by 
(d) Tilak 

(h) Ciandhiji | 

(c) Motilal Nehru 1 

(d) Annie Besant I 

26. Simon Commission failed | 
because. 

6/) It had no Indian members 
(all Hnglishmen) 

(h) Muslim League boycotted 
it 

(c) Congress also boycotted it 

(d) None of these 

27. The resolution of "Puma 

Swarajya" or "Complete Inde¬ 
pendence" was passed oy the Con¬ 
gress in the i 

(r?) Lahore session ! 

(h) Surat session . 

(c) Nagpur session ‘ 

(d) I’ai/pur session j 

28. Who was called "Indian , 
Napoleon"^ 

(n) Chandragupta I | 

ih) Chandragupta II I 

(c) Sakandagupla ' 

(d) Samudragupta ! 

2^ Which Mauryan ruler was | 

considered a great musician? 

(n) C handragupta I 
(h) Chandragupta 11 
(c) Samudragupta 
((/) Sakandagupta 
30 Which battle completely 
changed Asoka? 

Oi) Kalinga 
(h) I lydaspes 

(c) I belli m 

(d) None of these 

31. The coronation of Shivaji 
was held in. 

in) 1672 
(h) 1674 
(c) 1707 
id) 1730 

32. Who was the successor of 
Shivaji? 

Of) Shi vail 11 
(h) Sahu 11 
((’) Ram raja 
id) Shambhaji 

33 The Chola's reign was best 
known for 

Of) Local Self-Government 
(h) Agrarian reform 


(c) Financial reform 

id) Architectural innovation 

34. The great Satavahana King 
was. 

(^0 1 la la 

(h) Ciautamiputra Satakarni 
(c) Kulothunga 
Oi) Virarajendra 

35. Who built the famous ' 
temples at Khajuraho? 

Of) Ganga Kings 
(h) Pallavas 

(c) Rashtrakutas 

(d) Chandellas 

36. Qutub-ud-din Aibak ruled 
from: 

(fl) 1206-10 

(b) 1206-1208 

(c) 1206-1261 

(d) 1206-1223 

37. In which year Timur invaded 
India? 

Of) 1350 
(h) 1368 
(c) 1398 
id) 1399 

38 In which year Nadir Shah in¬ 
vaded India? 

Of) 1730 
ih) 1735 

ic) 1739 

id) 1791 

39 During whose viceroyalty, 
the llbert Bill controversy happened? 

Of) Rippon 
ih) Minto 
(c) Curzon 
id) Reading 

40 Who abolished Ja/iya? 

Of) Humayun 
(W Akbar 

ic) lahangir 

id) None of these 

41. After disintegration of 

Bhamani Kingdom, it was divided 
into small kingdoms. 

Of) 3 
ih) 4 
(0 5 
id) 7 

42. Bhakti movement gave a; 

iff) simple and common 
religion 

ih) Religion full of rituals 

ic) Religion full of complexity 

id) None of these 

43. The original name of Shah- 
jahan was: 

ia) Salim 
ih) Muzzam 
ic) Khurram 


id) Kusrav 

44. During whose reign Mewar 
came to conclude peace treaty with 
Mughals? 

(/i) Akbar 
ih) Jahangir 
(c) Shahjahan 
id) None of these 

45. "Communal award" was 
presented by: 

ia) Minto 
ih) Attlee 
(c) MacDonald 
id) Stafford Cripps 

46. 'Zabti system" of revenue 
was prevalent during whose reign? 

Of) Babur 
ih) Humayun 

ic) Akbar 

id) Jahangir 

47. On whose instance the 
Hindu scriptures (Upanishad) was 

: translated into Persian^ 

Khusrav 

I ih) Shahjahan 

i ic) Murad 

id) Dara Shikoh 

j 48. Mughal officers during 
I Akbar's period came under whicn 
system? 

(ri) Mansabdari 
ih) Kankut 

ic) Betaih 

id) None of these 

49. The 'miniature painting' 
reached its climax during the reign 
of 

Of) Akbar 
ih) Jahangir 

ic) Shahjiflian 

id) Aurangzeb 


ANSWERS 


1. 

(<i) 

2. 

(b) 

3. 

Of) 

4. 

on 

5. 

ih) 

6. 

(a) 

7. 

on 

8. 

on 

9. 

ib) 

10. 

ia) 

11. 

(b) 

12. 

ic) 

13. 

ic) 

14. 

(fl) 

15. 

(b) 

16. 

O') 

17. 

(c) 

18. 

ia) 

19. 

(d) 

20. 

ia) 

21. 

id) 

22. 

(a) 

23. 

O') 

24. 

ic) 

25. 

(b) 

26. 

(a) 

27. 

ia) 

28. 

(d) 

29. 

0) 

30. 

ia) 

31. 

(b) 

32. 

(d) 

33. 

ia) 

34. 

(b) 

35. 

on 

36. 

ia) 

37. 

(f) 

38. 

0) 

39. 

ia) 

40. 

ib) 

41. 

0) 

42. 

ia) 

43. 

(c) 

44. 

(b) 

45. 

ic) 

46. 

(c) 

47. (d) 

48. (a) 

49. 

(b) 
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Descriptive Questions 


The followhij^ are the aii^iwers to ; 
questiofis put in the Descriptive Paper \ 
set for the BSRB, Guwahati (P.O.) Ex \ 
amination held in Mni/, 1991 . 

We thank Mr Sanjay Kumar Dash i 
(Keshpur, Cuttack), Mr Sanjeev K 
Mantu (Patna), Mr Manulal Satnami 
(Kalahandi, Orissa) and Mr LImakanta 
Nayak (Vanivihar, Bhubaneswar) for 
sending us the question paper. 

Q. 1. "^Suppose we have ten 
fingers in each hand instead of five. 
Give three possible consequences if 
such a situation arises. 

Ans. Ten fingers in each hand! ll 
IS an unimaginable situation. Several 
consequences, mostly unpleasant, 
will follow if this were to come about 

1 The human body, with each 
organ in its proper place and with the 
resent dimension, is a perfect, fully 
alanced mechanism. |usl as any 
missing part of the body creates a 
vacuum, similarly if something is 
added to it, it would create cxid situa¬ 
tions. The addition of five fingers so | 
as to raise the total to 10 on each 
hand, would make the hands look 
clumsy and disfigured, like claws of 
a beast. 

2. The stmeture of the human 
wrist is such that it can manage and 
control four fingers and a thumb. If 
there are 10 fingers in each hand, 
there might have to be two wrists and 
two thumbs. These 10 fingers would 
be difficult to manage; the extra ones 
will keep hanging like loose bits of 
flesh in which blood circulation 
would be defective. As a result, these 
extra fingers will not be able to func¬ 
tion in a healthy convenient manner. 
Instead of being useful and of some 
advantage, they would be a virtually 
useless appendage, more a burden 
than a bix)n. 

3. While taking food we use a 
couple of fingers and the thumb to 
hold the spoon; those who eat with 
their fingers will find it a complicated 


task to manipulate the use of all 10 
fingers. Ladies (and some men also) 
wear rings on the third and fourth 
fingers When there are 10 fingers , 
wearing rings would become a prob- | 
1cm. Cutting the nails of all the 
fingers would pose another difficulty. 
Long, unkempt nails on 20 fingers (10 
of each hand) would make men look, 
in one respect, like animals Shaking i 
hands with another person with 10 i 
fingers in each hand would also be a 
cumbersome affair; the long nails of ; 
each hand might injure the friend 
whose hand one tries to shake. ' 

All in all, the consequences of : 
having 10 fingers in each hand would i 
be wholly unwelcome. Human , 
beings should be satisfied with what 
God in 1 lis wisdom has already given 

I us. 

I Laughter and Tears 

Q. 2. ''Laugh and the world will ; 
laugh with you; cry and you cry | 
alone." What is your opinion about j 
it? Substantiate yoyr ojuyion and ' 
view with your experience and j 
study. I 

Ans. There is no doubt that 
those who keep themselves in good , 
spirits and laugh on all appropriate | 
occasions provide good company | 
and people like them. After all, I 
laughter is infectious but tears aie ' 
not People who spread happiness all 
around help to dispel gloom and pes¬ 
simism The sense of humour is a 
great boon. There is something of the 
common touch in laughter, but 
crying and weeping are purely per¬ 
sonal habits which others would not 
like to imitate. So when a person , 
cries, he cries alone; nobody likes to 
join him or her. The exception is in 
case of the death of a near relation 
when all those who are part ot the 
family of the deceased naturally 
weep out of intense, commonly , 
shared sorrow. ! 

Laughter undoubtedly makes i 
life bearable. If there is crying and 


weeping at many places the sense of 
pt'ssimism would be overpowering 
and what we would see around us 
would be a ' heart-breaking 
phenomenon C'omedy, which causes 
laughter, puts us m good spirits 
Laughter is the spice of life while 
crying takes all smiles out of our ex¬ 
istence. Glum faces do not prove in¬ 
fectious, a person looking glum and 
full of sorrow will find that most 
people shun his company An actor 
like Charlie Chaplin aroused the 
comic spirit and made even the most 
pessimistic persons smile; that was 
the secret of his immense popularity. 
Although his films were made many 
years ago, the laughter they caused 
have a permanent and durable 
quality I'hese hlms had a univers*il 
appeal 

Similarlv, Aesop's tables and the 
ranchtanlra are animal stories with a 
wide appeal They abound in 
humour and entertain all readers A 
humorist is gifted by nature, while a 
perpetually gloomy perscMi m almost 
alwiys lonely and gets fc*d up with 
his isolation. Laughter means that we 
can view life and living in a lighter 
vein and spirit 1 hcTe is a distinct 
sense of narrowing and forbidding 
perspective's in pessimists' tears 

I fully share the view expii'ssc'd 
in the c]uoted dictum But as we ari‘ 
all aware the characters Kama, 
Shakuntala, Nal, Damyanti and the 
tiacj^ ligiires of Shakespeare's 
draiUtis do bmv; (i-ais m the eyc's of 
readers Mv study ol con eclies and 
tragedies suggests that there are 
some exceptions to the rule These 
characters are on a higher plane and 
are historic. A humorist makes even 
tears shine with colours ot the rain¬ 
bow. It IS a pity that there are so few 
humorists in the world todav There 
is excessive pessimism mstcMcl ol op¬ 
timism. 

Reservations for Jobs 

Q. 3. "Reservations for jobs 
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should solely be based on economic | 
consideration." Give two arguments | 
in favour and two against the view- ; 
point expressed in this statement. ! 

Ans. The issue of reservations ; 
has become highly controversial, I 
especially since the Mandal Report 
episode during Mr V.R Singh's 
regime in 1990. The order for 27 per 
cent reservations for backward castes 
issued by Mr V.P. Singh caused con¬ 
siderable disturbances and resulted 
in several cases of self-immolation by 
promising and ambitious young men 
in various parts of the country. 

Arguments in favour 

1. Only the economically poor 
people deserve the job reservation 
concession. Those who are economi¬ 
cally well off can compete for jobs on 
their own and do not need props and 
concessions. In fact, it would be gross 
injustice if the benefit of reservations 
is also made available to the richer 
sections of the community; such a 
gesture would mean depriving the 
deserving pt*rsons of the job oppor¬ 
tunities which should be given io 
them. 

2. The basic aim of making rt'ser- 
vations for the backward people is to 
benefit the really deserving people, 
not all and sundry who may seek 
them. The economically weak sec¬ 
tions cannot compete with those who 
are well off. If recruitment for jobs is 
thrown open to all, the sons and 
daughters of rich families, who have 
better facilities for education, train¬ 
ing and learning the requisite exper¬ 
tise and acquiring expc*rience, would 
monopolise the jobs. 

This would be unfair and create a 
lopsided structure in society. The 
economic criterion should indeed be 
decisive, not caste or community. 

Arguments against 

1. The Constitution of India 
specifically provides for reservations 
for Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes and other sixrially backward 
people. It does not prescribe the 
economic criterion for job reserva¬ 
tions. All these years job reservations 
in public services has been made in 
accordance with the directives in the 
Constitution. Why should a radical 
change be made now? 


2. While the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes are easy to 
identify, it is not practicable to lay 
down and enforce a precise economic 
criterion for selecting deserving 
people for special concessions. Con¬ 
ceptions of economic backwardness 
differ. What is described as poverty 
in one region may not be true of 
another region. Again, the economic 
criterion and the relevant limits of 
poverty would differ in rural and 
urban areas. Discrimination on this 
basis would be illegal and lead to 
litigation in the courts. There would 
be writs galore; lawyers would have 
a merry time. 

Honesty In Public Office 

Q. 4. Suggest at least three ef¬ 
fective measures to promote and en- 

I sure honesty in public office. 

I Ans. These days the extent of 
corruption among public servants 
has increased greatly. Almost every 

I person holding public office thinks 

I lie must make as much money as he 
can during his period of service so 
that he and members of family may 
be able to live in comfort. A com¬ 
parison is made with those men in 
government service who are 
dishonest and accept, or even extort, I 
bribes from people who seek favours 
and those who have some routine 
business. Honesty in public dealings 
is urgently needed to make ours a 
clean society. 

Measures to promote honesty | 

1. Unfortunately, anti-corrup¬ 
tion laws are not being strictly en¬ 
forced. The result is that dishonest, 
unscrupulous civil servants, espe¬ 
cially at the lower and middle levels, 
take bribes right and left. They feel 
secure in the knowledge that no harm 
would come to them All laws 
designed to check corruption should 
therefore be earnestly enforced. 
Laxity in this matter will inevitably 
mean perpetuation of the existing 
sorry state of affairs in which honesty 
is at a discount. 

2. Part of the explanation for the 
eagerness with which persons hold¬ 
ing public office try to make money 
on the sly is the consumer culture, 
that is, consumerism. The desire to 
imitate those who manage to acquire 


DESCRIPTIVE QUESTIONS 

j luxury goods and modern electronic 
I gadgets, which are in fashion, is so 
overpowering that dishonest people 
find a pretext for corrupt ways so as 
to become rich overnight. The 
j Government should discourage con- 
I sumerism and the acquisition of 
j luxury articles by all possible means. 

I This is not easy to accomplish, but it 
i is not impossible to achieve. If the 
! ^tandard of living among various 
! Categories of people is about the same 
1 and there are no glaring inequalities, 
j the chances of checking dishonest 
i practices and ensuring fair play and 
; honesty among government servants 
! would improve. 

! 3. I lonesty is closely linked with 

I high moral values. These should be 
; earnestly promoted. A tragic aspect 
J of modern life is that those who 
j amass wealth, through dubious 
I means or otherwise, and who throw 
' social parties and entertain friends on 
a lavish scale receive widespread 
recognition and approbation in 
society. It is necessary, therefore, to 
ensure social disapproval and 
boycott of all dishonest people. Many 
corrupt people, criminals, smugglers, 
profiteers and tax evaders are 
patronised by high-ranking 
politicians in mutual interest. In fact 
there is a close nexus between crime 
and politics. This should end if 
honesty is to be ensured in public 
office. 

But we must concede that 
eliminating corruption and ensur¬ 
ing honesty all round are almost 
impossible to achieve. There have 
been countless sermons by saints 
and sages on the importance and 
urgency of promoting honesty, 
but these have made little dif¬ 
ference. Like the air we breathe, 
dishonesty and corruption have 
become all-pervasive and have 
entered all aspects of life. In fact it 
is an evil we have to live with. It 
is an irony that no eye-brows are 
raised when we read reports of 
dishonest dealings. Honesty is 
uncommon while dishonesty is 
noticeable in most human ac¬ 
tivities. There is hardly any arena 
that is free from this taint—not 
even religious activity, education 
and legislative work. 
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THE EXAMINER’S GUESS 
QUESTIONS 


Q. Name the British journalist 
who was released in August 1991, 
after being held hostage for over five 
years in Lebanon? 

Ans. John McCarthy. 

Q. Name the book written by * 
[!)erek Humphry of USA which ad¬ 
vises terminally ill people on how to I 
commit suicide? ! 

Ans. Final Exit. I 

Q. Name the European country i 
in which the Festival of India was 
held in September 1991? 

Ans. Germany. 

Q. As per the report of the Con¬ 
gressional Research Service of USA 
which country was the biggest sup¬ 
plier of arms to India in 1990^ ! 

Ans. USSR. Among the third i 
world countries India ranked third 
after Saudi Arabia and Afghanistan 
to receive arms deliveries totalling 
$1,760 million. 

Q. Which Indian city tops the 
list of cities in terms of population in 
India? 

Ans. Bombay. Calcutta, which 
till the 1991 census was the most 
populated city is now ranked 
second. 

Bombay now stands sixth in the 
rating in the world's most populous 
cities, having a population of 12.6 ! 
million. 

Mexico city is the most populous 
city in the world with a population 
I of 20.2 million, with Tokyo standing j 
at number two (18 million). 

Q. Which day was celebrated as i 
I the Sadbhnvnna Dnuns (Goodwill ! 
j Day)? 

Ans. August 20, the birthday of 
former Prime Minister of India, Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi. 

Q. As per the 43rd round of na¬ 
tional sample survey data 1987-88, 1 
how many persons in India were 1 


living below the poverty line? 

Ans. 237.7 million. As per the 
1990-91 annual report the percentage 
of persons living below poverty line 
has come down to 29.9 per cent in 
1987-88 against 51.5 per cent in 1972- 
73. 

Q. Where were the third World 
Athletics Championships held in 
1991? 

Ans. Tokyo, japan. 

Q. Which country is helping 
India in the project to turn the 
deserts of Rajastjan into a green 
land? 

Ans. Japan. 

Q. What is the meaning of the 
word Putsch? 

Ans. A secretly plotted and sud¬ 
denly executed attempt to over¬ 
throw a government. 

Q. Name the first district out¬ 
side Kerala to have achieved 
hundred percent literacy? 

Ans. Burdwan, West Bengal. 

Q. Which State government has 
banned the use of term Han/nfi in 
government work? 

Ans. Madhya Pradesh. The 
words to be used to replace the term 
Hiinjtw, are Atiusuclut jiUt (scheduled 
caste) 

Q. What was the total foreign 
exchange deposit held by non-resi¬ 
dent Indians (NRIs) as on March 31, 
1991? 

Ans. Rs 20,727 crore. 

Q. Name the American athlete 
who has broken the world record of 
8.90 metres, set by Bob Beamon 
during the 1968 Mexico City Olynn- 
pics? 

Ans. Mike Powel. He jumped 
8.95 metres in the third world Track 
and Field championship held at 
Tokyo in August 1991. 


1 Q. Name the three Baltic 
i republics of USSR which have be- 
i come independent countries? 

' Ans. Lithuania, Latvia and Es¬ 
tonia. 

Q. Name the two European 
j countries which have been admitted 
I as guest-members of Non-Aligned 
i movement? 

Ans. Netherland and Germany 
; Besides this Mongolia has been ad- 
I mitted as l()3rd member and 
I Guatemala and Honduras as ob- 
I servers. 

Q. Which country will hold the 
I tenth summit of the Non-aligned 
j Movement (NAM) in 1992'^ 

; Ans. Indonesia. 

Q. Who was Frank Capra’ 

Ans. He was one of the last sur- 
' viving directors from the golden age 
, of Hollywood. I le died at the age of 
! 94 on September 4, 1991. Some of his 
; famous films were’ "It happened one 
1 night", "Mr Smith goes to 
i Washington", "Lady for a day", 
i "I.ost hori/on" and "It's a wonderful 
: hie". 

I Q. What w'as the growth rale of 
[ aggregate deposits ol scheduled 
I commercial banks during 1990-91 ? 

I Ans. 14.5 per cent as against a 
; growth rate of 19.1 per cent during 
I 1989-90 The total deposits at the end 
I of 1990-91 stood at Rs 1,91,189 crore 

Q. Which day is celebrated as 
I International Literacy Day? 

I Ans. September 8. 

Q. Which sea is just about the 
only sea in the world where the 
, wtxid of sunken ships can remain 
' preserved almost forever’ 

! Ans. The Baltic Sea The reason 

for this is the low salinity and 
temperature of the sea that makes it 
an uncomfortable place tor the 
wood-worm tereda nainUis. 
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SPORTS 


SPORTS 

GAMES 

Pan American Games, 1991 

The Pan American Games ended 
with hosts Cuba dethroning the 
USA as the gold mctlals champion 
for the first lime since the inaugural 
games forty years ago. 

During the August 2 to 18, 1991 
competition between the 39 nations 
of the western hemisphere, Cuba 
won 140 gold medals to 130 of the 
USA. Canada finished third with 
22 gold medals. 

It was the first time that the 
USA had lost the gold medals race 
since Argentina won the title at the 
inaugural games m 1931 when the 
USA had sent only a small team 

The USA had the consolation 
of winning the most medals overall, 
taking 352, with Cuba second on 
2(S5 and Canada third with 126. 

A THL E TICS 

3rd World Athletics 
Championships 

The third world championships in 
athletics got under way at Tokyo, 
Japan with a gala ceremony, that 
welcomed 2,431 athletes and offi¬ 
cials from 168 nations and ter¬ 
ritories. 

The three-hour opening 
ceremony was witnessed by the 
Emperor and Empress along with 
International Amateur Athletic 
Eederation (lAAF) President Primo 
Nebiolo. Intermittent rain failed to 
dampen the spirit of the ceremony. 
ITie opening ceremony was 
televi.sc\i live to 131 nations and 
territories. 

On the second day of the cham¬ 
pionships Carl Lewis of USA 
retained the world title in lOOM in 
9.86 seconds, 0.4 of a second under 
team-mate Leroy Burrell's old mark 
of 9.90 set in the US championships 
in June 1991. 

Katrin Krabbe of Germany 
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caused the biggest upset of the 
championships as she beat Merlene 
Ottey of Jamaica to win the 
women's 100 metres gold. She was 
also winner of the gold medal in 
200 metres. 

30-year-old Carl Lewis crowned 
his greatest athletics meeting by 
anchoring the US 4x100 metres relay 
team to a world record on the final 
day of the championships. The 
American quarter clocked 37.30 
seconds. It was the fourth time in 
exactly a year that a 4x100 relay 
recorci was set. 

Another historic moment was 
recorded when Mike Powell of USA 
leaped to 8.95 metres to set a world 
record in the men's long jump. For 
the last 23 years the record had 
slcx>d in the name of Bob Beamon 
who had jumped 8.90 metres during 
the 1968 Mexico city Olympics. 

First appearance for India: 

India made its appearance at the 
world athletics championships for 
the first time. India was represented 
by Dina Ram figuring in the 3000 
metres steeplechase and K. Saram- 
ma, Ashwini Nachappa, Sylvina 
Paes and Alponso Ryan forming 
the women's relay team. 

Dina Ram failed to qualify in 
his event. He finished last in the 
second semi-final. 

The women's relay team 
crashed out of the championship 
with the poorest timing of the six¬ 
teen teams in the semi-finals. 

Final Results 

Men 

10,000 metres: Moses Tanui (Kenya) 
27:38.74 

Triple jump: Kenny Harrison (USA) 
17.78 metres 

Javelin throw: Kimmo Kinnunen 
(Finland) 90.82 metres 
200 metres: Michael Johnson 
(Canada) 

800 metres: Billy Konchellah (Kenya) 


1.43.99 

400 metres hurdles: Samuel Matete 
(Zambia) 47.64. 

Discus. Lars Riedel (Germany) 66.20 
metres 

110 metres hurdles: Greg Foster (USA) 
13.06 

Pole vault: Sergei Bubka (USSR) 5.95 
metres. 

Decathlon: Dan O'Brien (USA) 8812 
points 

Lon^ jump: Mike Powell (USA) 8.95 
metres (WR) 

3000 M steeplechase: Moses Kiptanui 
(Kenya) 8:12.59. 

Shot put: Werner Gunthor (Switzer¬ 
land) 21.67 metres 

2500 metres: Noureddine Morceli (Al¬ 
geria) 3.32.84. 

5000 metres' Yobt\s Undieki (Kenya) 
13:14 45 

4x100 metres relay: USA (Andre 
Cason, Leroy Burrell, Dennis Mitchell, 
Carl Lewis) 37.50 (WR) 

4x400 metres relay: Britain (Roger 

Black, Derek Redmon, John Reglas, 

Kriss Akubusi) 2:57.53 

ifigh jump: Charles Austin (USA) 2.38 

metres 

Women 

800 metres: Lilia Nurutdinova (USSR) 
1:37.30. 

3000 metres: Tatyana Dorovskikh 
(USSR) 8-35.82. 

100 metres: Katrin Krabbe (Germany) 

10.99 

400 metres: Marie-Josee Perec 
(France) 49.13. 

Heptathlon: Sabine Bruan (Germany) 
6,672 points. 

400 metres hurdles: Tatyana 
Ledovskaya (USSR) 53.11 
200 metres: Katrin Krabbe (Germany) 
22.90 

20,000 metres: Liz McColgan (Britain) 
31:14.31 

200 metres hurdles: Lyudmila Naroz- 
hilenko (USSR) 12.59 
1500 metres: Hassiba Boulmerka (Al¬ 
geria) 4:2.21 

High jump: Heike Henkel (Germany) 
2.05 meters 

Discus throw: Tsvetanka Khristova 

(Bulgaria) 71.02 metres 

4x200 metres relay: Jamaica (Dahlia 
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Duhanoy, Juliet Cuthbert, Beverley 
McDonald, Meriene Ottey) 41.94. 
4x400 metres relay: USSR (Tatyana 
l,edovskaya, Lyudmila Ozhigalova, 
Olga Na/arova, Olga Bry/gina) 
^ 18.43 

javelin: Xu Demel (China) 68.78. 

Medals tally of first ten 
countries was as follows; 


United States 

Soviet Union 

Germany 

Kenya 

Britain 

China 

Algeria 

lamaica 

ITnlanci 

France 


G 

10 

9 

5 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 


S 

8 

9 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

I 

I 


B 

8 
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8 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 
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1993 championships to be held 
at Stuttgart: The first world ath¬ 
letics championships under a new 
cycle of two years will be held in 
the Greman city of Stuttgart in 1993. 

Gothenburg, Sweden has been 
picked up to host to 1995 cham¬ 
pionships 

BADMINTON 


World Cup I 

\A/^orld number one Ardy Wiranata i 
of Indonesia defeated Zhao Jianhua ; 
of China 12-lS, 15-7, 15-10 to win | 
the World Cup title held at Macan, i 
Hong Kong. j 

Huang Hua of China defeated | 
the defending champion Sarw'endah | 
Kusumawardhani of Indonesia, 12- ! 
11, 11-5 to take the wcimciVs singles ! 
crown. I 

CRICKET 


England-West Indies series 

Fifth Test: Alec Stewart guided 
England out of troubled waters to 
a five-wicket victory against West 
Indies in the fifth and final Test 
played at Oval. This win levelled 
the series 2-2. 


GYMNASTICS 

Federation Cup 

Reigning national champion Rajesh 
Kumar annexed the individual all¬ 
round title in men's section in the 
inaugural Federation Cup Cham- 
^ pionship held at Cuttack. 

The women's title was won by 


Krupali Patel. 

HANDBALL 

Asian Championship 

Seoul Olympic silver medallist. 
South Korea, beat Japan to retain 
the men's title for a fourth straight 
time at the Asian Handball Cham¬ 
pionships held at Hiroshima, Japan. 
This victory secured them a berth 
in the Barcelona Olympics next year 
and the 1993 World Championship 
to be held in Sweden. 

The women's title was also won 
by South Korea after they beat 
Taiwan to win the five-team round 
robin. 

ROWING 

National Championship 

Services Sports Control Board top¬ 
pled holders Corps of Engineers 
Rowing Association to bag the 
Shakti trophy for overall men's 
championship in the National 
Rowing Championship held at the 
Madras Boat Club. 

Kerala Race Boat and Rowing 
Association were winners m the 
women's section. 

SAILIN G 

Four Square Asia-Pacific Laser 
Regatta 

Rodney Dawson of New Zealand 
was the winner of the championship 
which was held at Hussein Sagar 
Lake near Hyderabad. 

SNOOKER 

International Master Snooker 

Tony Drago, the top seed from 
Malta, recorded four century breaks 
to win the title 9-5 against Chuchat 
T. of Thailand. The tournament was 
held at Bangalore. 

555 challenger series 

Top seed Stephan Hendry grabbed 
half chances for decisive breaks to 
defeat the world professional cham¬ 
pion, John Parrot, 9-5, in the final 
of the 555 challenger snooker series 
held in New Delhi. 

The victory was Hendry's 
second in the series, having won 
the Hong Kong leg a week before. 
The third and final leg will be held 
at Monte Carlo in December, 1991. 


i TENNIS 

1 us open championships, 1991 

! Th e women's title ot the 199] US 
open championships was won by 
17-year-old Monica Seles of USA 
who defeated 35-year-old MaiTina 
Navratilova 7-6, 6-1 in the final 
This was Monica Seles' third Grand 
Slam title of the year She had to 
miss the Wimbeldon due to an in- 
jury. 

In the semi-finals, Seles had 
defeated American teenage wonder 
girl [ennifer Cappriati and Nav- 
rotilova had beaten Steffi Ciral. 

! Stefan Fdberg of Sw'eden took 
! the men's title with ease defeating 
' Jim Courier ot USA 6-2, 6-4, 6-0 
I Courier is defending French open 
i champion. This was the most lop- 
, sidexi final since 1986 

Earlier Jim Courier had defeated 
I the legendary 39-year-oId Jimmy 
j Connors of USA, 6-3, 6-3, 6-2, in 
j the semi-finals 

In the other semi-linal Stefan 
I Fdberg defeated Ivan Lendl 6-3, 6- 
. 3, 4-6 

John ITt/gerald of Australia and 
! Andres Jarryd of Sweden look their 
I third successive Cirand Slam double 
I title when they defeated Americans 
Si.ott Davis and David Pate in the 
I final. 

! The women's double title was 
i won by Pam Shriver (USA) and 
I Natalia Zvereva (USSR) This was 
21st Cirand Slam Women's double 
title for Shriver but her first minus 
Navratilova 

Davis Cup star Leander Paes 
of India won the boys title I ie 
defeated Karim Alami of Morocco 
6-4, 6-4. Paes is former Wimbeldon 
Junior Champion and the second 
Indian after Ramesh Knshnan to 
claim two juniors' titles in Grand 
Slam 

I VOLLEYB ALL 

' Asian men's championship 

j Japan defeated the reigning cham- 
[ pion. South Korea, 10-15, 16-14, 15- 
I 13, 10-15, 15-8 to win the Asian 
! men's championship China look 
I the third place by defeating hosts 
I Australia. 
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Current GeneraMCnowledge 

ABBREVIATIONS I tigious Arjuna awards for 1989. I towards everyone and to eschew 


APEC: Action Plan for Economic 
C^)opfr.Uion 

IPR intellectual Property Rights. 

NPT- (Nuclear) Non-I’rolifera- 
tion Treaty. 

PTBT: Partial Test Ban Treaty. 

AWARD S 

jnanpith award, 1990 

HE 2^th Bharatiya Jnanpith 
award for 1990 has been given to 
Prof Vinayak Krishna Gokak, the dis¬ 
tinguished Kannada poet and 
literary critic, for his outstanding 
contribution to the enrichment of In¬ 
dian literature during 1970-84. 

The jnanpith Award carries a 
purse of Rs two lakh with a citation 
and a shawl. 

Moortidevi award, 1990 

HE eighth Moortidevi award, 
1990 has bivn given to Muni Sliri 
Nagaiaja for his monumental work 
Am Ek Aim^lnlnn. 

The award carries a purse of Rs 
51,000 It has been sponsored by the 
Bharatiya jnanpith. 

UNESCO's International Literacy 
Prize, 1991 

NESCO has awarded the Inter¬ 
national Literacy Prize for 1991 
to the West Bengal Ciovernment in 
recognition ot the significant initia¬ 
tive taken to launch the mass cam¬ 
paign tor total literacy and in 
particular the achievements made in 
Burdwan and Midnapore districts. 

Entitled NDMA the prize is one 
ol the tive instituted by UNESCO 
under the International Literacy 
Award. It carries a cash prize of $ 
10,000 

In 1990 UNESCO's King Sejong 
Literacy award of $ 30,IX)0 was given 
to Kerala Sastra Sahitya Parishad. 

Arjuna Awards, 1989 

WELVE prominent sportspersons 
have been conferred the pres- 


These are: I 

Pargat Singh (Hoc/ccy),YasinMer- j 
chant (Sfwokcrh Madan Lai (Cricket), 
Mercy Kuttan (Athletics), Shyam Lai 
(Archery), Gopal Dcwang (Boxini^), 
Subrata Bhattacharya (Football), 
Niyati Shah (Table Tennis), Rupali 
Patel (Gymnastics), jyotsna Dutta 
(Weightlifting), Abdul Basith (Vol¬ 
leyball) and Satywan (Wrestling). 

The Arjuna awards consist of 
cash award of Rs 20,000, a bronze 
statue of the legendary warrier Ar¬ 
juna and a scroll. 

The Dronacharya award for the 
best coach has not been given to 
anyone. 

The Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
I Rolling Trophy, 1989-90 

ELHI University has bagged the 
trophy for the third time in a row 
for its excellent all-round perfor¬ 
mance in sports. 

BOOKS 

Final Exit 

RITTEN by Derek Humphry, 
this book is a guide for terminal¬ 
ly ill people on how to commit 
suicide. It outlines a variety of ways 
to commit suicide and provides 
specific instructions. 

Controversy has swirled around 
publication of this book because 
many experts fear it will be misused 
by people who are depressed or who 
might plan to commit murder. Others 
behave that it is a loud protest against 
the medical profession for allowing 
terminally ill patients to suffer. 

DAYS 

Sadbhavana Diwas 

UGUST 20, the birthday of Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi, late Prime Mini¬ 
ster of India, was observed as 
Sadbhavana Dimis. The objective of 
this was to promote harmony among 
eople of all religions, languages and 
tates; to encourage goodwill 


violence. 

NUCLEAR ENERGY 

Tarapur atomic plant: Plan to give 
it 20 more years 

NDIA'S first atomic power plant at 
Tarapur might get a new lease of 
life under a "plant life extension" 
(PLEX) programme initiated by the 
Atomic Energy Department to ex¬ 
tend its original lifetime by twenty 
years. 

Studies for the PLEX programme 
have begun. A life extension period of 
twenty years for the Tarapur plant is 
"considered feasible" as the residual 
life of the reactor vessel, the most 
critical component, is still substan¬ 
tial. 

Reactor vessel internals are not 
expected to reach the threshold limit 
for irradiation assisted stress cor¬ 
rosion cracking till about sixty full 
power years of operation. Assuming 
forty years as the normal specified 
lifetime of the plant, the Tarapur sta¬ 
tion will reach end of the operating 
life around 2004 A D. 

The tw'o 235 MW units at Tarapur 
went into commercial operation in 
1969. The station'^ cumulative 
generation has crossed 39 billion 
units. The commercial operation has 
shown very good performance 

Studies so far indicate that 
nuclear PLEX has significant 
economic benefits. The cost ot refur¬ 
bishment will pay back within two to 
three years. Some ot the refurbish- 
j ment will gc) as normal operation and 
maintenance expenditure in a phased 
manner over the extended plant life 
period. 

A committee set up to review 
plant operation has identified 
various PLEX activities that include 
additional tests, inspections and sur¬ 
veillance to be conducted during the 
next six years. Under the PLEX 
programme, the status of several 
potentially critical components of the 
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reactor system will come under a 
complete review. 

Among these components are the 
auitainment and basement, reactor 
pressure vessel, reactor recirculation 
piping, the control rod drive 
mechanism and safety related cables. 

PERSONS 

Gokak, Prof V.K. 

P ROF Vinayak Krishna Gokak, the 
distinguished Kannada poet and 
literary critic, has won the 1990 
Bharatiya Jnanpith Award. 

He was born in 1909. He ap¬ 
peared on the Kannada literary scene 
with his lyrical work Kalopnsaka in 
1934. This was followed by the novel 
Ijjodu. His collection of poetry Navya 
Kavitaifnlu (1957) heralded an age of 
new poetry in Kannada. Dyava 
Pnthivi won him the Sahitya 
Akademi award in 1957. Between 
1970 and 1984 he worked on Bliamta 
Siiiiihu Rashwi —a work of epic 
dimensions in 3500 lines of blank 
verse. 


Nagaraja, Muni Shri 


H e has been awarded the 1990 
Moortidevi award. He is a 


renowned scholar of Hindi, Sanskrit, 


Pali and Prakrit. 


75-year-old Mr Nagaraja has 
won the award for his monumental 
work Aur Triptiik: Ek Anushilan. 
The book covers a wide canvas of 
ancient Indian philosophy, culture 
and history. The first volume 
provides critical and analytical 
biographies of Buddha and Mahavira 
along with their contemporary per¬ 
sonages. The second part is a com¬ 
parative linguistic and literary study 
of all the different Prakrits vis-n-vts 
Vedic and classical Sanskrit, Latin 
and Hebrew. 


PROJECTS 

DhauHganga hydro-project cleared 

T he Centre has cleared the con¬ 
struction activities of the 280 MW 
DhauHganga hydroelectric Project in 
Uttar Pradesh. Situated in the remote 
area of Pithoragarh district, the 
project will be set up at a cost of Rs 
bOOcrore. 

The project is to be executed with 
indigenous resources, by National 


I 


Hydroelectric Power Corporation 
(NHPC). Power from this Project will 
be evacuated througl) a 400 KV trans¬ 
mission line to benefit Uttar Pradesh 
and the other neighbouring States. 

RESEARCH 

Efforts for 'thinking' robots 

I NDIAN scientists have joined a 
global effort to convert non-think¬ 
ing robots into intelligent on^s by 
equipping them with sensors. 

Scientists at the Central Scientific 
Instruments Organisation (CSIO), a 
constituent of the Council of Scien¬ 
tific and Industrial Research (CSIR) 
have developed three important 
devices that will help achieve this 
task—optical vision sensor, 
ultrasonic sensors for ranging and 
imaging and tactile sensors which 
respond to touch. 

Robots are devices that can per¬ 
form mechanical tasks just like 
human beings. In developed 
countries, they are used extensively 
due to shortage of manpower. In 
India, robots are required to perform 
monotonous or hazardous tasks in 
nuclear and underwater operations. 

If a robot has to be applied in 
automation task, it will have to act 
intelligently. It is, therefore, man¬ 
datory to equip it with sensors so that 
it can sense its environment. This is 
comparable to humans who have 
eyes to "see" various objects or have 
sense of touch. 

Scientists explained that this in¬ 
volves equipping the robot with a 
camera that can take a snap of the 
object to be handled by it, and then 
mounting sensors on the arm which 
can estimate the distance from it and 
the object. 

At CSIO, a camera fitted on an 
experimental robot now takes the 
snap of the object. The camera signal 
is stored in a computer after convert¬ 
ing it into digital signals. 

Work is now being done towards 
developing a method to filter out the 
unwanted electronic noises from the 
signal so that the robot's gripper 
could be oriented in a position to grab 
the object. 

In the second stage, ultrasonic 



sensors mounted on the gripper have 
been tested to estimate the distance 
between the gripper and the object. 
The next stage invokes integrating 
these two steps to make the robot in¬ 
telligent 

Another exciting development at 
the laboratory is the success ot the 
work on holography, popularly 
known as lensless three dimensional 
(3D) photography. 

The Indira Gandhi National 
Centre for Arts (IGNCA), New Delhi, 
has already sponsored a project to 
develop display holography techni¬ 
ques for three dimensional true- 
depiction, preservation and 
restoration of the country 's rich artis¬ 
tic and cultural heritage. 

Scientists said this technique 
would enable exhibition of priceless 
objects, while the original ones are 
preserved. Unlike conventional 
photography, which records a three- 
dimensional scene in a twxvdimen- 
sional format, holography preserves 
the scene's three-dimensionality. 

SPACE RESEARCH 

IRS-IB launched successfully 

I NDIA'S second remote sensing 
satellite, IRS-1 B, shot into space on 
a Soviet rocket on August 29, 1991 
notching its eighth success in space in 
16 years. 

The indigenously designed state- 
of-the-art remote sensing satellite, 
was successfully launched from 
Baikonur cosmodrome in the Soviet 
Union on Soviet rocket "Vostok" 

It was the fifth launch of an In¬ 
dian Satellite from the Soviet Union. 
All of them have bixMi successful like 
the first, Aryabhatta, launched on 
March 19, 1975 The other satellites 
are Bhaskara-I, Bhaskara-ll, and IRS- 
lA. 

Built by the ISRO Satellite Centre 
at Bangalore, it will repl.ice IRS-1A 
which was launched on March 17, 
1988 and is nearing the end of its life 
IRS-1 A has provided invaluable data 
for better use of country's agricul¬ 
ture, land, mineral, marine and watc'r 
resources. 

The new satellite will telemeter 
the data directly to ISRO ground sla- 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS 


tion at Shadnagar near I lyderabad 

The satellite will orbit over the j 
poles at a height of 904 km taking | 
nearly 103 minutes for each orbit The i 
polar orbit will enable the spacecraft | 
to re-visit a specific region of the | 
earth once every 22 days. ' 

IRS-IB weighs about 980 kg and 
carries a 700 watt solar array. Its main 
payload consists of three cameras to 
provide visible and infrared im¬ 
ageries ot the earth 

II<S-113 will scan the sub-con- 
linenl using the liner imaging and 
self-scanning LISS cameras that pro¬ 
vide a synoptic view of the sub-con¬ 
tinent. The liigh-tech cameras were 
indigenously made at the Space Ap¬ 
plications Centre in Ahmedabad. 

There are two types of LISS 
cameras on the IRS-IB. One with a 
spatial resolution of 72.5 metre, j 
designated as LlSS-1 and the other 
with two separate imaging sensors 
designated as L1SS-2A and B with a 
spatial resolution of 36.25 metre each. 
The LISS-1 provides a swath 
(coverage) of 148 km while the LISS- 
2 A and B together provide a coverage 
of 145 km. 

I'he data from LISS-1 is con¬ 
verted into an electronic stream, at 5.2 
mega blips and is transmitted ] 
through a keying system in S-band 
and X-band relay systems. 

The data is then decoded and 
recorded on formats like digital 
tapes, computer data and black and 
white and colour photographs. 

The data reception station also 
provides facilities for carrying out 
calibration data analysis and cloud 
cover estimates. Besides these, al¬ 
titude and orbit-related elements of 
the satellite are computed with 
respect to paths and rows of image 
scenes acquired. These are used for 
further higher level prixressing of im¬ 
ages. Resolution of pictures sent by 
the satellite will enable clear separa¬ 
tion of areas of the size of a football 
field. 

Three year's experience with 
A has led to some modifications 
and improvements in IRS-lB. The 
modifications have resulted in an in¬ 
crease of payload by 12 kg. 


Futurt* satellites in the series— tion of the objects. 

IKS-IC and IR5-ID would be more typical remote sensing system 

advanced both in resolution and re- consists of a sensor to gather the 

visit capability. Preliminary design of radiation, and a platform, in the form 

these satellites has been completed ^ satellite, rocket, aircraft or bal- 
scheduled for information received by the 

^ scnsor is suitably manipulated and 

of IRS-1 B has given a boost to the IRS jq earth—telemetered from 

programme ^coi^eived and unmanned spacecraft or brought 

developed by ISRO in order to sup- through films, magnetic tapes and in 

port the Mational Natural Resources j ^ther forms by aircraft or by cos- 

Management System. I n'|^,nauts. This data is again 

Launched on March 17,1988, the j processed by the ground-stations and 
data obtained from the IRS-1 A satel- ; converted into a variety ot data 
lite during the last three years has ■ products such as photographs, and 
helped in determining crop acreage l computer compatible magnetic tapes 
and their yield. For example, prior to j (CCTS). 

the harvest season, the government is j Remote sensing was first at- 
able to get precise estimates about the i tempted from aircraft and balloons 
production of various crops such as ^ jj,e United States was the first 
rice, wheat and cotton. . country to launch an operational 

The satellite also provided infor- j remote sensing satellite, l.andsat-I, in 
mation on the drought and flood-af- I 1972. Landsat-l was an improvisation 
fected areas and helped officials to i of the meteondogical satellite 
assess crop damage. "Nimbus", which was sending pit- 

Another important area coverc«d 
is the mapping of the ground water ^ b . 

potential zone. In addition, a nation- The Soviet Union, France and 

wide project for land use and land Japan soon followed the United 

cover, mapping of various cities, in- Stales with the launch of their own 

eluding the Bombay metropolitan remote sensing satellites India joined 

region, has been carried out through this exclusive' club with the launch ol 

the IRS-1 A imageries. IKS-1A in March 1988. 

The satellites has catered to near- i In India, the first remote sensing 
ly 80 per cent i^f the country's needs experiments commenced in the late 

in various areas and about 12,000 1960s. Aircraft carrying a variety ol 

products based on IRS imageries are sensors were used for monitoring the 

being sold annually to different agen- health and yield of crops such as 

cies. The total project cost of IRS-1 A coconut in Kerala and sugaicane in 

and IRS-1 B is about Rs 70 crore. Mandya (Karnataka). Further studies 


The Indian^ remote sensing satel¬ 
lite is a follow on of the technology 
developed through the Aryabhatta, 
Bhaskara, Rohini and APPI.E satellite 
projects. 

Remote sensing—a goldmine of 
information: Remote sensing, the 
science which helps man to know 
about natural resources at one glance, 
is ba.sed on a simple concept, called 
"spectral signature". Every object in 
the earth reflects a portion of the 
electromagnetic energy falling on it. 
This reflection depends on the physi¬ 
cal characteristics of the object, and 
varies from water to vegetation to 
minerals or wildlife. Interpretation of 
the "signatures" leads to identifica- 


followcd on the soil and land.aisa 
studies in Anantapur (Andhra 
Pradesh), Patiala (Punjab) and other 
selected areas. 

In 1969, Dr Vikram Sarabhai, the 
father of the Indian Space 
Programme, discussed how the 
developing countries could utilise 
remote sensing for planned develop- 
ment. The manifold advantages ol 
remote sensing were deliberated 
upon by him during his address on 
peaceful uses of the outer space. 

The credit for conceiving dedi 
cated remote sensing satellites, how 
ever, goes to Prof U.R. Rao who now 
heads the Indian Space Research Or 
ganisation (ISRO). 
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VOCABULARY 


Improve Your Word Power 


1. abominate: (a) detest (b) stir (c) touch (d) 
describe. 

2. befuddled: (a) stupid {b) enlightened (c) 
crowded (rf) wounded. 

3. conundrum: (a) solution (b) explanation (r) dis¬ 
cussion (d) question. 

4. disinter: (a) unearth (h) bury (c) disguise W) 
befool. 

5. ephemeral: 0?) permanent (/O ugly (r) short-lived 
(d) fearful. 

6. flaunt: («) conceal (b) display (c) restrain (d) com¬ 
pel. 

7. hobnob: («) conspire (h) mix (c) perspire (d) wish. 

8. impassioned: (n) passive (h) active (c) passionate 
(d) doubtful. 

9. junta: (fl) delegation (b) deliberation (c) coopera¬ 
tion (d) group. 

10. keepsake: (n) extension (h) mutual (r) memento 
(d) temptation. 

11. larcenous: (a) theft (b) miserly (c) extravagant W) 


shrewd. 

12. moronic: (a) abusive (b) imbecile (c) invective (d) 
sharp. 

13. nascent: Ot) innovative (b) not developed (c) 
fragrant id) rigorous. 

14. obdurate: (n) simple (b) flexible (i) helpful (d) 
adamant. 

15. perspicacious: in) hidden (b) mysterious (i ) in¬ 
sight (d) mythical 

16. queasy: Oi) uneasy (h) mobile (c) static (d) 
dynamic. 

17. rancous: (n) pleasant (b) harsh (i) musical (d) 
harmful. 

18. savvy: 00 taste (b) destroy (( ) imdi vsland id) 
deform. 

19. tizzy: 0?) balance ib) proud (c) sensible id) nerv¬ 
ous excitement. 

20. waffle: (r/) hesitate (b) speak confidently (i) deny 
forcefully id) talk senseless. 


ANSWERS 


1. abominate; 0?) deiest, loathe, hate 

—S(X'ial reformer; and thinkers nhoimnntc every type of 
discrimination and injustice practised anywhere in the world 

2 befuddled: (a) stupid, confused 

—Our sensibilities are likely to get hcfudiilni due to heavy 
and constant drinking. 

3 conundrum: (li) question, riddle 

—Recurrence of communal riots has become an issue, 
which, like a conundrum stares us in the face every now and then 

4 disinter: {ii) unearth, dig up 

—Invt»sligative journalism specialises in the art of dunntcr- 
riny past and present scandals, both national as well as internalion- 
al in ramifications 

5 ephemeral: (r) short-lived, transitory, momentary 

—Slangs in a language are usually ephemeral m nature and 

usage. 

6 flaunt: (b) display, parade, brandish, show 

—lliose who acquire 'quick money' are impatient to flaunt 
their wealth and material possessions 

7 hobnob: ib) mix, assixiiate, socialize. 

—Some people enpy hobnobbing with the rich and famous 

8. impassioned: (c) passionate, ardent, fervent 

—Artists and intellectuals always make an nnpas};ioned plea 
to the kidnappers to free their hostages. 

9. junta: (d) group, meeting, council. 

—In the early years of de-colonisation, governments in 
newly independent countries were captured by military juntas by 
sheer use of force. 

10. keepsake: (c) memento, souvenir, token 

—The wall-clock was a family keepsake given by the grand¬ 
father to his grand-children. 


11 larcenous: Oi) theft, steain 
I . 

' —Tax evasion amounts to lanenoii^ tuvnmulation of piiblk 

j money by some unscrupulous individudls 
I 12 moronic: (/») inbecile, siupul 

j It IS morouu to ilismiss every U'lrorisl .iil .is lailure ot the 

I security system 

13. nascent: (b) not developed, not mature, beginning to 

exist. 

—The new industrial policy offers many toncessmns to 
nascent industrial units in backward areas 
I 14. obdurate: (d) adamant, stubborn, unyielding 

I ---During negotiations the managing direilor remained oh- 

' durate and ivfuk'd to alter his decision 

I 15 perspicacious: (c) insight, penetration, discerning 

I —It was very perspitacious of the judicial invi'stigation of- 

i ficer to find the cause of the problem so quickly 
I 16 queasy: (a) uneasy, sickly, fearlul 

I —Many pet pie feel Lfueasij while travelling on a bus on hiHy - 

! roads 

I 17. rancous: (b) harsh, grating, strident 

—The rancous shouts the audience forced the manage¬ 
ment to call off the show. 

18. savvy: (c) understand, know. 

— He failed to sain^y the full implications ot the agreement 
that he had signed 

19 tizzy: (</) nervous excitement, confusion 
— He got into a tizzy as six)n as the question jxiper was 
handed over to him 

20. waffle: id) talk irrelevant/unimportant/senseless 
—He waffled on for hours but no one was listening 
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WHO’S WHO 


Appointments Etc 


Appointed; Elected Etc 

S. Mnlliknrjuminh: He has been | 
elected as the Deputy Speaker of the 
Lok Sabha. He belongs to BJP. 

Dr Snrup Singh: Governor of ! 
Gujarat, he has been appointed as j 
Governor oi Rajasthan, in addition 
to his duties as Governor of Gujarat. ; 

Dr jnn Li'^uch. I le is the new am¬ 
bassador to India of the C/ech and 
Slovak republic, formerly Czechos¬ 
lovakia. 

Prince Dnviii DInniinr He is the 
first High Commissioner of 
Swaziland to India. 

Bnliicv Rnj Chulani: He has been 
appointed Ambassador of India to 
Angola. 

Shiishi Kapoor: He has been ap¬ 
pointed Director-General of Door- 
da rshan. 

Dr G. Ram Reddp: He has been 
appointed Chairman of the Univer¬ 
sity Grants Commission. He suc¬ 
ceeds Dr Manmohan Singh who had 
relinquished the office on being ap¬ 
pointed the Finance Minister of 
India. 


Resigned i 

Father Walter Lini: Prime Mini- ; 
ster of the South Pacific nation of i 
Vanuatu for eleven years. 

Distinguished Visitors ! 

Jigme Singme Wangchuk: King of | 
Bhutan. I 

Maiimoon Abdul Gai/ooni: Presi- I 
dent of Maldives. 

A.S.M. Mostafizur Rahman: 
Foreign Minister of Bangladesh. j 

Dr Boutros Ghali: Deputy Mini- | 
ster for Foreign relations of Egypt. ^ 

Islam A. Karimov: President of j 

I the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic. | 

Shahryar Khan: Foreign : 

; Secretary of Pakistan. 

I Died I 

I Sharad Joshi: Noted Hindi ' 
satirist, playwright and journalist. | 
He was 60. 

Chelat Achuta Menon: Former j 
Chief Minister of Kerala and a j 
veteran CPI leader. He was 78. i 

Frank Capra: One of the last sur- [ 
viving directors from the golden age 
of Hollywood. He was 94. j 


EVENTS 


sassination and his accomplice 


AUGUST 

]4 —Bandh, supported by militants, 
disrupts normal life in Punjab. 

16—Sixty nine persons are killed " 
in Indian Airlines Boeing crash 
near Imphal, Manipur. 

18— The ruling Meghalaya United 
Parliamentary Party (MUPP) is 
reduced to a minonty in the 
State Assembly as the speaker 
disqualifies live members. 

19— Hardliners oust Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachov, President of USSR. Mr 
Gennadi Yanayev, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of USSR, lakes over as 
President. 

20— Sivarasan, the ' one-eyed jack" 
suspected to be the master¬ 
mind behind Rajiv Gandhi's as- ' 


Subha commit suicide along- 
with five LTTE associates when 
cornered by security forces. 

—Lakhs of people turn out in Mos¬ 
cow and Leningrad in open | 
defiance of the new hardline j 
government to protest against I 
the removal of Mr Mikhail Gor- | 
bachov. 

—The Indian Oil executive direc¬ 
tor, Mr K. Doraiswamy is 
released by J &. K militants after 
54 days in captivity. 

21— The ousted Soviet President, 
Mr Mikhail Gorbachov is freed 
as the coup fizzles out. 

22— Mr Mikhail Gorbachov resumes 
power as President of USSR. 
AH the leaders of the failed" 


coup are arrested. 

25— Denmark and Norway estab¬ 
lish diplomatic tics with the 
Baltic republics of Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia. 

26— Central rule is extended in 
Jammu & Kashmir. 

27— European Community recog¬ 
nises Baltic States as inde¬ 
pendent countries. 

—The Supreme Court of India 
removes the legal hurdles block¬ 
ing the CBI probe into the Bofors 
gun deal. 

29—The second Indian Remote 
Sensing Satellite IRS-IB is suc¬ 
cessfully launched from Baik¬ 
onur cosmodrome in the USSR. 

—The Supreme Soviet Legislature 
suspends the activities of the 
Communist Party across the 
Soviet Union. 

SEPTEMBER 

1— The ruling People's Action 
Party (PAP), led by Prime Min¬ 
ister Mr Goh Chok Tong, win 
a landslide victory in the elec¬ 
tions. 

2— USA grants recognition to the 
independence of the Baltic 
republics. 

5— The Soviet Parliament votes to 
disband the Soviet Union and 
make it a loose confederation 
of willing sovereign republics. 

—Prime Minister Narasimha Rao 
leaves for a three-day official 
visit to Germany. 

6— Moscow grants independence 
to Lithuania, Latvia and Es¬ 
tonia, ending more than fifty 
years of Soviet rule and revers¬ 
ing the infamous Molotov Rib- 
bentrop pact between the Nazi 
Germany and the Soviet Union 

7— The Festival of India opens in 
Germany. 

—India recognises the Baltic 
republics of Latvia, Estonia and 
Lithuania. 

! 8—^The outlawed ULFA militants 

in Assam gun down ONGC 
engineer, Mr T.S. Raju, who was 
among the fourteen persons 
held hostage since July 1, 1991. 

10—The Lok Sabha passes the con¬ 
troversial Places of Worship 
.(special provision) Bill amidst 
walk-out by BJP. 
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A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


More Radical Changes! 

Dear Rentier, 

It meeins that the process of reformin^^ the :>ystem ofeducntkv] nud of tri/iii^ one experiment after another in this 
arena will never end. Dnrini^ the past feiv years several chani^es in the system of education have been made on 
the basis of expert committees' recommendations. The Prime Minister's disclosure in September this year that 
"'radical chani^es" are soon to be made in education is likely to upset countless students and their parents. Ad¬ 
mittedly, the present system of education is not satisfactory and does not meet the requirements of our society. 
But it is the frequency of changes under the ^arb of "reforms" that is disturbing and is a cause of i^^nawin;^ un¬ 
certainty about the courses of study and the shape of tfnni^s to come. 

Some hard hittini;^ policy decisions will be taken, Mr Narasimha Rao announced at a national seminar on 
' School education in the 1990s: Problems and Perspectives" organised by the National Council for rducational 
Research and Trainin;^ (NCERT). The Eij^litli Plan, he explained, will he a plan of political will. It was surely 
time, he added, for radical changes in education. While the base of the education pyramid of primary education 
had been made stron;^, he claimed, secondary education forming* the middle runf*s needed attention to briiif^ 
about better levels of hij^her education. 

The NCERT, according to him, had let down an entire generation and denied them access to computers due to 
the failure of the classroom programme. Therefore, well-conceived programmes should be prescribed to cater to 
the scientific requirements of each region. Our planners, oddly enough, are still grappling with the question of 
vocational education. It is hard to believe that veterans in the education arena have not yet been able to decide 
at what level vocational training should be introduced in view of India's future requirements. 

The delay and dithering in this matter have cost the country dearly. The education experts claim to have kept 
the national interests uppermost in their minds. But their lapse in not making a decision even after so many 
years is indefensible. 

With best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 





EDITORIAL 


The Anti-Quota Stir 


L as i i/cnr the pwlou^cii n^ttntuvi against the 

LliJio}! Cover/i/nent\- liecniion to re'^enr 27 per cent 
^ooenmieiit fobi^ for i^ocinlly and edneatiounlJi/ hnekioiird 
( hi^^es cnn'^ed much Imvoe. The inotroe for the huMi/ nih 
iioiiucemenf mode by Mr VP Sin^^h, the then Prime Mnn- 
s/n, t(v/s undeiimbly politicnl The strikes in eduentionul 
ui'^titutioiiii, the disruption of uormul life mid the worst 
iispect -the immointions bp scores of ijouni^ men were idl 
highly disconcerting I'he situntion ciitmed down when the 
i>sue WHS refei red to the Supreme Court 

The eiihinicement of the reserved quota of posts to 59.5 
jiei cent proposed by the PV. Nanisimhn lino ^^oveniment 
ha^ naturally moused impulsive and instinctive reactions 
amoii^ youth in Northern India. 'The agitation against the 
hi^h percentni^e of reservations in the sei vii es gathered 
momentum in the te^iou as students boycotted i lasses, 
foned the closure of ediuational institutions, blocked 
roads, damaged public transport and held protest rallies at 
many places I'he extent of the agitator's an^er could be 
indited fiom the faJ that a student tried to immolate him¬ 
self at Allahabad Acts of vandalism were repoited fiom 
several other jdaces. Thousands of youth thus took to the 
streets. 

Much of the blow has however been softened by the 
Union Government's decision to iiuorporate the eionomu 
criteria in the job reservations system Tormerly tt:e reser¬ 
vations were based only on caste whatever the economic 
status of the /ob-seekiny youth. That admittedly was not a 
i;fuarantee of social justice which is the outstanding;^ feature 
of the revised recommendation drawn up by the present 
rulinjj^ party. There was no certainty that the beneficiaries 
would be the deservin*^ ones Any move that seeks to 
promote social justice should normally be deemed unobjec¬ 
tionable. In the instant case, however, there are several 
other complicating factors. 

But none of these factors, includini^ the job quota eih 
hancement to nearly 60 per cent, justifies the violent 
agitation that threatens to cause another setback to educa¬ 
tion together with the quest for career budding of the veiy 
persons who thoughtlessly jumped into the fray. One form 
of protest leads to another, sometimes more virulent, and 
creates law and order problems, with the inevitable chain 


I leaction of police action, protests against such action by the 
I authorities and then repiessive measures which often tend * 
to become excessive 

; 7 hose who are speaiheading the anti-quota agitation 

; presumably ignore or byjuiss the fai t that the matter is now 
, before the Supreme Couit wlin h will take the final 
' decision This /s the time for lestranit and inti / rut ion by 
the saner elements of s(H lely, esjhrially because rash ac- 
; tions by over enthiisia'^tii youtli not only cause dislocation 
, of normal life but also fnove countei -productive. At 
1 present, the Union Coveinment has merely made a declara 
’ tion of intent 

On October I the Supreme Coinf, a'hile declining to 
lift the year-old stay order on the imidemenlation of the 
I Mandal C ommission Report, saiil that a nine-judge bemli 
, would coii'^ider the i onstitutumality of the amended jhdicy 
I by which reservation in jobs has also been gianted to the 
I eLonomically bai kward l lasses I'he Court has asked the 
, Solicitoi -General to inform it within a month how and 
i when the Government would determine the criteria for 
identib/ing economically backward i lasses as well as the 
' deserving ones among the socially and educationally back- 
I ward classes. 

On September 25 the Narasimha Rao Government had 
I informed the court about the amended reservation jfolicy by 
; winch economically weaker sections, irresjiei twe of c aste, 

\ would get 10 percent reservation in jobs. Preference is 
I proposed to be given to all backward classes coiH’red by the 
I Mandal Commission Rejiort At present the Union Govern- 
\ ment is working on the question of jormulating the criteria 
! for implementation of the amended policy. The criteria are 
to be determined after consultations with oOier political 
' parties. 

5uch consultations were also held before the Congress 
Government announced enhancement of the reservation 
I quota to 59.5 per cent This process of consultations is to be 
wholly welcomed. It ensures wide public supjiort and helps 
remove many misapprehensions about the motivation and 
actual implementation. It would be best, therefore, to await 
the verdict of the apex court which will adjudge the con¬ 
stitutionality of the matter. 
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FORUM 

A SLIDE-DOWN IN TIES 

Your editorial "A Slide-down in 
Ties" (Oct issue) calls a spade a spade. 

The reception of recent developments in 
the USSR hif the Indian side is expresslif 
manifest in it. It is \^ood that the Indo- \ 
Soviet Friendship 'treaty of 1971 has 
been extended for another 20 years. But 
to rely on the rosy promises of the USSR 
may land us in difficulties if taken 
blindly. The Indian diplomats must keep ! 
the indifferent attitude of Boris Yeltsin 
and Gorbachov in mind while takin^^ j 

any initiative. I 

We zvould jeopardise our national j 

in tcrests if we follow the beaten pm th. 

India should consider the chanp^ing j 

scene more seriously than before and 
tailor her policy and priorities accord- 

Cornklipur S K. Gore 

If Mr Boris Yeltsin ignored India in 
a crisis, it is his job, not ours. We should 
be firm and frank in our dealings with 
every country of the world. India cannot 
rely too much on the pmst. The changing 
world scenario requires total scrutiny 
for safeguarding our interests. Now is 
the time for the Union Government to , 
assess the situation minutely and fix the 
criteria to be followed. 

Nniniuin Arun Kumiir 

/ fully agree with the views ('v- 
pressed in your editorial. It is sad that 
the Indian Prime Minister, Mr P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, a seasoned pwlitician 
and an expierienced leader, acted in an 
immature manner while commenting on 
the developments in Moscow. 

I hope we learn a lesson from this 
and ensure that such a mistake is not 
repeated in future. 

New Delhi Rcijiv Mtilik 

DARK SPOTS ON DEMOCRACY 

Today humanity is floundering. 'The 
sordid state of Indian democracy is evi- \ 
dent from the multifarious pihenomena 1 

that surround us. 'Tne cherished prin¬ 
ciples underling the democratic regime 
are openly flouted by some pieopde; 
zvithout any qualms of conscience. They 
hardly realise : "What shall it profit a | 
man If he gains the zuhole zvorld but 
loses his ozvn soul?" i 

Democracy today may be described \ 
as "Goz>emment of the piet tifogging 
politicians, by the goons and for the 
aristocrats". Are these blemishes per¬ 
manent? Is Indian civilisation heading 
tozvards ruin? Only God abozu* can pro¬ 
vide the right anszvers to these pterhnent 
questions. 

Delhi Amita Chanana 

Apart from the politicians, the 
other elite groups — bureaucrats, the 


judiciary, the police, the technocrats, the 
scientists and even students—are all 
mired in crookedness and corruption. 

Once this trend is institutionalised, it is , 
difficult to eradicate. \ 

But hozvever difficult, zve have to i 

break this self-pierpietuating cycle if zve ! 
are to regain over national esteem in all \ 
fields — piolitical, economic and scien¬ 
tific. If any ^oup is capiable of ending ■ 
this moral degeneracy it is the youth of | 
today—the future nation-builders. j 

Koorkir Ataur Rahman ' 

The 44 years misrule and mis-gozfcr- i 
nance is due to the failure of the ad¬ 
ministration in toto. 'There is nothing | 
zvrong zvith democracy or zvith the j 

democratic system. India is in an anar¬ 
chic state because the "success of 
democracy depiends upion an informed 1 

citizenry and not on the participation of 
every inmate of the asylum". I piersonal- \ 
ly feel that as long as bur preople are not 
educated, zve cannot pursue democracy 
in right earnest. ! 

Dlienkamil Neelu Samantn j 

It is said that evenp M.P. or M.L.A. 
starts his career zvith a lie—about his 
election expienditurc. More than Rs 60 \ 

crore zvere spient by the Congress (I) in 
the last election, 'the other parties also | 
spent large sums. This money zvas i 

provided by national and international ! 
industrialists zvho zvant to presence 
their interests in this countn/. The com¬ 
mon man has no option but to vote for 
one or other of these parties, and one 
zvith more money zvill zvin after booth 
capturing and acts of violence. 

Such "democratic" governments do 
not ivork for the puwr hut only for the in- \ 
dustrialists whose help is necessary for | 
them to remain in power till the next 1 
elections, and for that purpose they will j 
do anything. 'That is what zve have seen \ 
in various States. Can zve call this 
Democracy? 

TniHindrunt Jimmy James 

WAR IS VANITY, NOT VALOUR 

Your topical essay in Sept '91 issue 
prompted^me to zvrite this letter. "War 
is the child of pride", commented Swift. 

The truth of this dictum has been tested 
from time to time. Whatever be the alibi i 
for resorting to arms and throwing to 
the zvinds the shield ofzvit and zvisdom, 
it IS the brute animal in us that rules the 
roost and makes us commit acts of sub¬ 
terfuge and savagenf. With the thump- | 
ing challenges and counter-challenges 
betzveen the rival pozvers, the zvorld is 
being rocked time and again and the ! 
spectre of doom stands grinning before 
humanihf. Coivardice is an offshoot of i 
fear and suspicion—fear of being j 

deprwed of pozver and the rapacious 
war-monger is forced to take recourse to | 
inhuman measures to sustain power. I 

Napoleon, the great zvarrior of all time, | 
once said: "zvar is the business of bar- \ 
barians." What a paradox! \ 


Calcutta 

HUMOUR IN ELECTIONS 

Politicians, like any othef group of 
human beings, have their share of 
humorists. Some of their antics provoke 
laughter in various circles. Resides, the 
acts of a few party zvorkers also lead'to 
amusing situations. In fact there is 
humour galore in the arena of politioK. 

'The 'vote' may be branded as the 
"root of all political evils". To obtain it, 
the candidates do not hesitate to stoop 
to baser zvays. And our elected repre¬ 
sentatives again become the subjects of 
ridicule in the street, thanks to their 
styles of ivork in Parliament. 

"Make your local MP ivork — don't 
re-elect him." Though made in a lighter 
zwin, this remark does carry zveight. To 
conclude in the same vein, in the next 
election, vote for the person zvho 
promises you the least—you zvill he the 
least disappointed. 

lor/hit Jitu Changmai 

LIFE IN A SMALL FLAT 

Kudos, for highlighting (Short 
Lssay, Oct '91) the woes of a common 
city-dzveller. The housing problem in 
large tozvns is perhaps the biggest chal¬ 
lenge before us. Migration of people 
from rural areas has led to this pathetic 
situation. Unless zve siviftly make vi¬ 
able plans that can halt the migration 
of people from zdllages, the prmdem 
can't lie tackled effectively. It is high 
time zve ezwlved policies zvhich create 
sufficient employment avenues in the 
countryside. 

Clo5bAPO LAC \\G Singh 

C.M. PRICE 

I felt relief on finding that unlike 
other magazines, you have not increased 
the price of CM. Please accept my 
thanks for this bold step. In the present 
adverse situation you haz^e given a nezv 
hope to a large number of unemployed 
youths. 

Muzaffntpiir Md Moim 

In spite of the increase in the price 
of stanaard nezvsprint, 'CM' stilt stands 
at the old price, lam z^ery thankful to 
you for not luwing raised the magazine 
price. No doubt, 'CM' is the only 
magazine in the country zvhich main¬ 
tains the high quality of its contents. 

CM is an eminently useful publication 
zvhich enables all competitors to 
achiez e their goal. 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Notes on 
Current National 
Affairs 


* 59 5% RESERVATIONS 

* STRATEGY TO TACKLE 
INSURGENCY 

* ELECTIONS IN PUNJAB BY 
FEB 15 

* INDIA. CHINA TO IMPROVE 
TIES 

* INDIA SEEKS MORE HELP 

* ANTI-DEFECTION LAW 
CHALLENGED 

* SIKKIM SEEKS MORE 
AUTONOMY 

* PARTIAL AUTONOMY FOR 
KASHMIR-? 

* CENTRE-STATE TIES 

* HURDLE IN LAND REFORMS 

* CALL FOR CUT IN DEFENCE 
BUDGETS 

* ORDINANCE TO AMEND 
MRTPACT 

* BOFORS SECRETS MAY 
SOON BE OUT 


59.5% Reservations 

.tn obvious bid lo ploiisr .ill sec¬ 
tions of society rind L'nsine polilk.il 
dividends Ihroii^h veile b.mks, I hi' 
Union ClovcTiimenl iinnoiinced en- 
htincLMnent of the civil reserv.ilion 
i]ik>lci for government jobs lo ^ per 
cent. The Cjovernment included the 
economic criterion for determining 
the benelickines. On September 
I he Centre informed the Supreme 
C ourt thdl within the 27 per cent 
posts R'serxed lor the socmIIv nnd 
economically backward classes 
(SFRC's) preference would be gix en lo 
candidates belonging lo poorer sei - 
lions ot these classi's In cast* a sutti- 
cienl number ot such candidates was 
not available, the vacant posts would 
be tilled by other Sh'bC’ candidates In 
addition, 10 per cent ol the posis 
would be reserved lor other economi¬ 
cally backward sections not lovered 
by any existing scheme ot reserva¬ 
tions 

The criteria lor determining the 
poorer sections i>l the ST IK s would 
ne laid down separately C^llicials s.iv 
the (.overnment cannot laydown the 
criteria tor deti'rmining eionomic 
backwardness till lh<‘Su[neme C ouit 
vacated the slay it had granted on 
petitions challenging tlu* Sii.gh 
Cioyernmenl's oidei on ii’ser\.itioiis 
IcirOIKs Ilu' court had restrained 
the CjOvernment Irom [ni)ii’eclmg 
with Ihi' order on job ic'serv'atioiis till 
the judgc'inenl was givc'n 

I ht* governnu'nl has lelt un- 
touchc’d the 22 s percent jobrc’seiva- 
licMis torSC'sanci the-S Is I hc'ie v\ iM 
be no economic cnlc'rion attached to 
these rc'si'rv iitions,ob\'iouslv because 
o! Ihi' unanimilv among the political 
partk's on thi' subjc'ct I his ordc'r has 
raised thc'cjiiota ol job rc'sc'rv ations to 
3 per cent i/l the vacancies In ad¬ 
dition, thc'i'c* IS a \ per cc'nt ic*sc‘i\ .i- 
tion lor the h.indicapped persons m 
the' "C " and "D" catc'gorv sei v ices 
and a certain percent.igc' ol ri'serv.i- 
tions lor e\-serv Kc'inen in ceitam 
specilii'd c.ilc'gcn ic's 

I here is a Supreme'( cant ruling 
that the total job rc'servations should 
be k'ss than 3l) per cent Nmibls arc' 
exprc'sseci .ibout the' consliiution.il 
validity ol tlu* t iovernmenl's order 
The (lovernmenl mav go m lor a c on 
stitutional amendment, il ni'cvssary, 
to clear legal liurdles j he minority 


gov ernment can get such a constitu¬ 
tional amendment through only if the 
opposition cooperates with it. 

I he C'lOv einmenl has dcxided to 
set up a National Backward Classes 
I'lnance and Development Corpora¬ 
tion with an authorisc'd share'capital 
ol Ks 3l)() crore. The initial paid-up 
capital of the corporation will be Rs 
UH) crore I he aim is to accelerate the 
economic dewlopmc'nt ot the back¬ 
ward classc's I he corporation will 
exlencf loans lor pursuing general, 
piotc'ssional and ti'i’hmcal eclucation 
at the' graduate and highc'r levels 

I lu' C.overnment has not con- 
cc'ded the Muslim Lc'ague demand, 
suppenled by the' National I’ront, that 
the' Muslims should be trc'atc'd as 
b.u kwaul tor the jnirpose ot job 
reservations. But poorer sections 
among the mmoritic's will be' coverc'd 
bv the H) per cent U'servations ten 
economically bac kw.ird [H'iscmis 

I hi'ri' is no prcn'ision in the' order 
toi rc'sc'iNmg sc’.ils lur the' ShlK\ in 
prolc'ssiiin.il .iiid c’diuational mslilii- 
lions 

I he lU'w |ob K'sc'i' aliDii lormula 
v\ ill not come inlc) lou c’ immc'd lately 
,is the' Su[nc'mc' C ourl's si.w on the' 
operation ol the' c'.irlic'r government 
ordc'r is slill (.'Mc'c li\ i* 

I he' C lOV'c'i nnu'iil in its allidav it 
belon* the' Supic'nu' C oiiii slalc'cl 
"Mu' C leiv'ei nnu'nt ic'cognises that it 
has lo c ontiiuic' to abide by the* inter 
im oiclc'i ol sl.iy [xissi'd by the' court 
until the' said ordi'i (slaving the' 
August IT rc'scMvalion i>rdc'r ol 

the I* Suigh (lov I'rnmi'nt) en- 
duii's " Oltic lal source's have’ 
pointed out that the C .o\ ernmc'ul was 
well within its right to leserv e .i I most 
hi) pel lent ol the jobs lor dilli'ii'iit 
calc'geM’ic's, as spc'cilied m the nc*\\ 
memoitindum Ihis oven ides .i 
Siipieme liuirl ohsc'ivalion Ih.il 
rc'sei vat ions sliould not e‘\i ec'd '>ll pc‘i' 
cent 

strategy to Tackle 
Insurgency 

L i)m|iic'lu'nsive' stralt'gy lo t.u kit' 
insuigeiu y m the' north c'asl, par 
tiiulaily in As^^am, was Mi.ilkc'd out 
,il an all-parlv mef'tmg hc'Id m Delhi 
on ( \ (ober ’ Be^i- les the national 
anil lerjonil p'olilic.il p.irlies tin- 
( hiel Ministers cil Ihe norIh-e'.islern 
Slates .Uh'ndeil the* mei'ling It was 
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ft»U thill thesitUiition in Assam and its 
neighbouring Stales was not con- 
diK I ve to development bc'cause of the 
menace of terrorism The leaders at¬ 
tending the nu'eting appealed to the 
people to cooperate actively with the 
administration to curb the forces of 
destabilisation, particularly ULi‘A in 
Assam. 

Earlier, the Assam Chief Minister, 
Mr Hiteswar Saikia, claimed that 
'"Operation Rhino" to flush out out¬ 
lawed ULFA activists had yielded 
results However, he had directed 
mediators to wait for some time 
before starting a dialogue for the 
release of the remaining hostages as 
the Centre has taken a tough altitude 
against the militants. Since "Opera¬ 
tion Rhino" started, the ULEA ac¬ 
tivists were taking shelter in other 
areas, including Bangladesh. He has 
documentary evidence that many top 
ranking ULEA leaders had taken 
shelter in that country and were 
smuggling arms from there. 

About 300 hardcore ULE’A 
militants have been taken into cus¬ 
tody and a huge cache ol arms seized 

Earlier, the Deputy ( hairman of 
the Elanning Commissum, Mr 
Eranab Miikherjee, stressed the nee'd 
tor lu|iiidation of terrorists to 
revitalise the socio-economic condi¬ 
tion of the region. Mr Mukher)ee said 
inadequate security was also one ol 
the reasons fi^r low input in invest¬ 
ment in the region by funding agen¬ 
cies rhe four demands of the Sikkim 
unit of the party are: declaring Sik¬ 
kim as a tribal State, recognition ol 
the Nepali/Ciorkhali language in the 
Eighth Schedule of tin* Constitution, 
inclusion of Sikkim into the NI'C and 
increasing the number ol seats in the 
Sikkim Assembly from 32 to 40. 

Army's operation At the urgent 
request of Assam's Chief Minister 
Saikia, the C entre in mid-September 
sent army units to Assam to tackle the 
growing ULEA menace. The Chief 
Minister had alleged ULEA links with 
Bangladesh, I’akistan and C'hina. The 
Army spread out in the hill areas, 
traced several hideouts of the 
militants and made score's of arrests. 
A 20-km wide belt in Arunachal 
Pradesh, Nagaland and Meghalaya 
along their borders with Assam was 
declared as "disturbed area". A 
notification issued by the Union 
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Home Ministry also declarcni as dis¬ 
turbed Tjrap and Changlang districts 
in Arunachal Pradesh and Mon dis¬ 
trict in Nagaland. 

rhe C entral Ciovernment is of the 
view that the areas were in such a 
"disturbed and dangerous" state that 
use of armed forces in aid of civil 
administration was necessary. The 
action was taken under Section 3 of 
the Armed Forces (Special Powders) 
Act, 1958. 

On Sept 17 Defence Minister 
Sharad Pa war expressed confidence 
that the Army's "Operation Rhino" 
would bring ULEA militancy in 
Assam under control. Responding to 
queries from members of the Par¬ 
liamentary Consultative Committee 
of his ministry, Mr Pawar said the 
Army was receiving full support 
from the State Ciovermnent anci the 
local population. The activities ol the 
LTTE militants along the lamil Nadu 
coast were also being progressively 
contained 

Mr l\nvar toi^k serious note of 
complaints of corruption at the 
various recruitment centres and 
promised early review of the existing 
system. I le had already written to the 
Chief Ministers to ensure maximum 
utilisation of )obs reserved lor ex-ser¬ 
vicemen. Ehe minister agreed that 
recruitment in the services should be 
widely advertised through electronic 
as w'Oll as print media m order to 
attract talented persons from all over 
the country. 

There is no reserwition in the 
recruitmi'iit to the armed forces. A 
good percentage of candidates 
belonging to the SCs and S'Es were 
successfully competing on merit and 
getting enlisted 

Elections in Punjab by 
Feb 15 

LECTIONS in Punjab would be 
held before February 15 next year, 
according to the Home Minister, Mr 
S B. Chavan If the situation im¬ 
proves, the Cio\’ernment might e\'en 
iu)ld thi' elections to both the State 
Assembly and the Slate's 14 Lok 
Sabha seats earlier. February 15 is the 
outer limit lor the polls, which have 
already been postponed twici* Par¬ 
liament approved the extension of 
President's iule in Punjab tor another 
six months from November 11 this 
year. I he statutory resolution in this 
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regard was passed; the B]P, Janata 
Dal and the CPI opposed the move 
while the Congre^ss and the C P.M. 
supported it. 

In the Rajya Sabha the entire Op¬ 
position barring the CPM staged a 
walk-out when the Minister of Stale 
for Home, Mr M.M. Jacob, moved the 
resolution extending President's rule, 
rhe House passed the motion by a 
voice vote. 

Of the 172 members present, 148 
supported the resolution, 23 opposed 
it while one member abstained. By 
voting with the Congress the CPM's 
differences with its allies, the Nation¬ 
al Front and other Left parties on 
Punjab, were confirmed on the floor 
of the house. 

Signilicantly, Mr Chavan, reply¬ 
ing to the debate in the 1 Kiiise, an¬ 
nounced tlial theCicn ernment would 
not exti'nd President's rule in Punjab 
again. He .issured that the Congress 
was as kt'en as the opposition were to 
see popular rule rt'stored in the Stale. 

I le believ ed that the militants would 
step up violence before the elections, 
but the Ciovernment would not be 
deterred It was committed to restor¬ 
ing the democratic rights of the 
people there 

He agreed with the opposition 
that elections were necessary in Pun¬ 
jab to gel an idea ol who the re»il 
representatives of the people were A 
representative government would 
facilitate the process of negotiations, 
rhe Minister hoped that by the time 
tht' poll dates were announced in 
Punjab, the law and order situation 
would improve and all parties, in¬ 
cluding the Akali Dal and its various 
factions, would participate. The Min¬ 
ister also reminded members that the 
Giivernmenl was committed to the 
Rajiv-Longovval accord C^n the ques¬ 
tion of transfer of C handigarh to Pun¬ 
jab, the sharing of river waters and 
other such issues, a decision could 
only be taken with the consent of 
Punjab, Haryana and RaMsihan He 
was, however, not in favour of refer¬ 
ring the existing disputes to the court, 
as this would mean a delay of two 
years or more 

India, China to Improve 
Ties 

HE Chinese Premier, Mr Li Peng, 
said recently that in the new 









world situation, China and India j 
v,hould put asido past grievances and j 
live in peace and friendship. The ! 
Chinese leader disclosed that he had ! 
received another invitation from his ' 
counterpart, Mr P.V. Narasimha Kao, i 
to visit India and hoped to undertake 
the trip later this year i 

Mr Li expressed confidence that ' 
relations would improve between I 
India and China and the suspicions | 
will ease with the increase in high- ; 
level contacts as well as people-to- | 
people contacts. I le hoped to further 
mutual understanding through a 
dialogue on bilateral and internation¬ 
al issues. If "'certain agreements are 
signed, that will of course be the posi¬ 
tive result". It was most important 
that the leaders of the two countries 
engaged in a dialogue on internation¬ 
al issues. 

A landmark' India's President, 
Mr K. Venkataraman, expressed the 
nope on September 20 that the 
torthcoming visit by the Chinese 
Prime Minister would be an "impor¬ 
tant landmark in our relations" He 
was welcoming the new Chinese am¬ 
bassador. 

The President expressed India's 
desire to resolve all outstanding is¬ 
sues with China, including the 
boundary question, in a fair and 
reasonable manner in conformity 
with national interests and senti¬ 
ments. He reiterated that India's 
f>olicy towards China was based on 
continuity and consensus and ex¬ 
pressed the hope that the economic 
relations would be strengthened and 
diversified shortly I le called for con¬ 
crete measures to promote coopera¬ 
tion in the fields of civil aviation, 
agriculture, pelro-chemkals and 
science and technology, besides 
peaceful use of space. 

China's ambassador expressed 
his Ciovernment's commitment to im¬ 
proving Sino-Indian relations. Good 
neighbourly ties between the two 
countries are admittedly important 
in the present international scenario 
for peace and development in Asia 
and the world as a whole. 

India Seeks more Help 

NDIA has urged Western nations to 
help growing democracies in the 
developing world. "Our develop¬ 
ment effort as a democracy has 


received the moral and material sup- i 
port of the more economically 
developed demivracies, but it is sad i 
yet true that such development 
cooperation has ' insistently fallen 
well below the level expected of the 
democratic north", the Lok Sabha | 
Speaker, Mr Shivra) Patil, said m his , 
message to the third conference on i 
parliamentary demcKracy which was 
held at Strasbourg m the third week 
of September. 

Mr Patil's message was read out 
at the plenary session of the con¬ 
ference by the Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion, Mr L.K. Advani, who led the 
Indian delegation. The conference 
was attended by parliamentarians 
from over (SO countries hour 
workshops were organised and Mr 
Advani was given the honour of 
chairing one of these. 

Mr Patil, in his message, 
regretted that the purse of the north¬ 
ern democracies had regrettably been 
rather less full than the rhetoric of 
their commitment to democratic 
principles He hopixl the Strasbourg 
conference would contribute to the 
progressive elimination of this dis¬ 
tortion. 

This was the first time India par¬ 
ticipated in these senes of conferen¬ 
ces on Parliamentary democracy Mr 
Advani reaffirmed India's enduring 
commitment to parliamentary 
democracy 

Anti-Defection Law 
Challenged 

T UI' anti-deleclion law has been 
grossly misused by Speakers ot 
the legislatures to achieve the politi¬ 
cal aim of the parties in power, it was 
submitted before the Supreme C ourt 
on Sc'ptembi'r 2h 

The submission was made by a 
senior counsel before a Constitution 
bench on a batch of petitions by 
members oi eight Slate Assemblies 
and the ninth Lok Sabha challenging 
their disqualification by the respec¬ 
tive Speakers on the ground of defec¬ 
tion 

rhe petitioners are legislators 
from Manipur, Meghalaya, 
Nagaland, C^oa, COijarat, Punjab, 
Madhya Pradesh and Sikkim and 
some members of the ninth Lok 
Sabha, including Mr VC. Shukla. 
They have also challenged the 
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validity of the anti-defection law, par¬ 
ticularly paragraph 7 which debars 
the jurisdiction of the courts on the 
action taken by a Speaker 

Appearing on behalf of seven 
disqualified MLAs of Manipur, the 
senior counsel contended that the 
order dated July 24, I disqualify¬ 
ing the petitioners was a glaring ex¬ 
ample of "misuse" of power under 
the anti-defevtion law. The action of 
the Manipur Assembly Speaker was 
described as illegal and unconstitu- 
tumal. Counsel submitted that the 
52nd amendment of the Constitution 
was not valid since it was not ap¬ 
proved by at least half of the Stale 
legislatures as required under the 
Constitution 

Sikkim Seeks More 
Autonomy 

T IIL Sikkim C hiel Minister, Mr 
Nar Bahadur Hhandari, has come 
out strongly m support of giving 
more autonomy to the States and also 
pleaded for reopening of the old "silk 
highway" to Lhasa via the Nathu La 
Pass in order to boost international 
tourism 

Mr Bhandari ruled out any 
merger of his regional Sikkim 
Sangram Parishad (SSP) party with 
the C ongress, but said his party sup¬ 
port to Narasimha Kao ministry at 
the C entre would continue. 

The Chief Minister criticised the 
C entre for what he called, sitting over 
some urgent and pressing demands 
of the State, like inclusion of the Stale 
in the North-Last Council c)i Slates, 
recognition i>f Nepali in the Laghlh 
Schedule ol the (.'onsliliition and tlu' 
Centre's continued support to Mr 
Subash C.heishmg's C iorkha Nation«il 
Liberation trout (CiNLL) He 
described Mr (iheishing as a creation 
of C ongress to divide the Nepalese 
people. 

Mr Hhandari v.ho has never 
seen eye-to-eye with Mr Subash 
(duMshing accused the Centre ol 
foisting him on the people ol Dar¬ 
jeeling He charged Mr C.heishmg 
with unleashing communal strife in 
the name of protecting the Ciorkhali 
Language Because of this strife 
over 40,()()() refugees from Darjeel¬ 
ing were camping in his Stale which 
had meagre resources to sustain 
them. 
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Partial Autonomy for 
Kashmir? 

T he latest indications are that the 
Central Government may con¬ 
sider the grant of some measure ol 
autonomy to J & K. The Governor, Mr 
G.C. Saxena, disclosed at the end of 
September that the Centre was 
prepared to discuss the quantum of 
autonomy in the proposed talks with 
Kashmiri militants. In an interview 
Mr Saxena said the Constitution was 
not rigid and could accommodate 
many genuine aspirations and 
demands of the people. 'The quan¬ 
tum of autonomy can be discussed 
and many fears in the minds of the 
people can easily be removed", he 
added 

Though the Government earlier 
also offered to hold talks with the 
militants, it is the first time any 
authority has precisely indicated 
what could be discussed at such 
talks However, the militants have al¬ 
ready rejected the idea of greater 
autonomy within the Union They 
have, instead, suggested tripartite 
talks between India, Pakistan and 
Kashmir, with reference to the UN 
resolution on the disputed area 
When asked if Pakistan could be a 
parly to the negotiations as 
demanded by the militants, the 
Governor said: "We do not exclude 
talks with Pakistan which is a party 
to the dispute under the Shimla 
agreement." 

There has been an escalation of 
militancy in Kashmir. The Governor 
admitted lapses on the part of the 
security forces The inquiry con¬ 
ducted into the killings at Khanyar, 
Srinagar, five months ago, had estab¬ 
lished the guilt of the para-military 
personnel. They were found guilty of 
"excessive finng". 

Meanwhile, an official spokes¬ 
man said that the State Government 
had taken a firm stand and "will not 
bend its knees before militants hold¬ 
ing 10 persons as hostages". 

A clear message has been sent to 
the militant organisations respon¬ 
sible for the kidnappings that the 
Government will not countenance 
any release ot imprisoned militants 
in exchange of the hostages, the sour¬ 
ces said. 

Expressing concern over the 
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alarming increase in the abduction | 
incidents in the Valley, the sources I 
said the abduction of innocent per- | 
sons was 'a measure of the ; 
desperation" in the militant ranks. | 
The C’.overnment had taken the stand 
m view of the past mistakes which I 
would not be repeated. ! 

Centre-State Ties 

T long last the various anomalies 
in Centre-State relations are to be 
redressed and the complaints of the | 
States against excessive concentra- j 
lion of power is to be avoided I’his ' 
policy modification was indicated at , 
a meeting of the Inter-State Council, ! 
the first of its kind, held in Delhi on 
September 28 Union 1 lome Minister 
S.B. Chavan agreed with the Chief 
Ministers' suggestion to put Centre- 
Stati' relations on an even keel at the 
earliest through "mutual consult- 
aliim and cooperation" between the 
Centre and the Stales. 

The sub-committee discussed in 
detail the recommendations of the 
Sarkaria Ct>mmissu>n on Centre- 
State relations and other allied issues 
It took several far-reaching decisions. 

I he sub-ci>mmittee decided that 
detailed consultations with the States 
individually and collectively in the 
ISC should precede Central legisla¬ 
tion on a concurrent subject. In 
respect of States seeking abolition of 
the Legislative Council the sub-com¬ 
mittee impressed upon the Centre to 
formulate a uniform policy in this 
regard. 

Mr Chavan concurred with thi' 
decisions taken at the meeting of the 
sub-committee which resolved that 
all the 247 odd recommendations of 
the Sarkaria Commission should be 
considered m the shortest possible 
time and the new culture of mutual 
consultations and cooperation be¬ 
tween the Centre and the States 
strengthened 

The Home Minister conctxled the 
request of the C hief Ministers that a 
paper reviewing the C oncurrenl List 
in the Constitution should be 
prepared and taken up in the sub¬ 
committee in due course. Mr Chavan 
drew pointed attention to the persist¬ 
ing complaints of the Stales that there 
was over-centralisation in legislative, 
administrative and financial matters. 

He also spoke of the widespread 
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criticism that the resources of the 
States had not grown at a rate com¬ 
mensurate with their increasing 
responsibilities in all spheres be it 
planning, centrally sponsored 
schemes and industrial policy result¬ 
ing in concentration of power at the 
Centre, it was also felt that creating 
some mechanism had become im¬ 
perative for coordinating the actions 
and policies of the Centre and the 
State Governments. 

Hurdle in Land Reforms 

T he, Chief Ministers' conference 
held on October 5 decided that all 
surplus land should be distributed by 
March 31, l‘^92, under the land ceil- 
j ing laws The conference identified 
I land as one of the main causes of 
' atrocities on Scheduled Castes and 
IVibes. 

Pinpointing bctintm transactions 
as the main hurdle in the implemen¬ 
tation ot land reforms, the Union 
Minister ot Slate for Rural Develop¬ 
ment on September 23 called for a 
' countrywide movement against this 
I illegal practice. Not only the acquisi¬ 
tion and redistribution of surplus 
land, but even consolidation of hold¬ 
ings is becoming impossible because 
of Iwnmni lands. 

The area declared surplus under 
the land ceiling laws till now was less 
than two per cent of the cultivated 
acreage A large part of this land, too, 
is held up due to litigation and is not 
available for distribution. 

The protection of tribals against 
the alienation of their lands to non- 
1 tribals was an important component 
of the land reforms poliev. 

Though most States with sub- 
: stantial tribal population had legal 
I provisions for this purpose, the prob- 
' lern of tribal land alienation still con- 
: tinned. The States had now been 
advised to adopt a package of 
> measures—legal and administra- 
j live —to pre\ ent alienation and to en- 
; sure restoration of land to the tribals. 

I According to the annual report of 
the Rural Development Ministry, the 
■ various proposals for changes in 
' agrariai'i laws, emerging from a com¬ 
prehensive rex’iew of the existing 
land reform measures, were placed 
before the conference of Chief Mini¬ 
sters in June, 1990 Phese included a 
package lor strengthening legal 
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provisions and administrative arran¬ 
gements for protection of tribnis in¬ 
terests. The consensus, however, was 
on better enforcement of the existing 
laws. The first report of the evalua¬ 
tion project on implementation of 
land reforms, carried out by the Lai 
Bahadur Shastri Academy of Ad¬ 
ministration, pointed out areas 
where government intervention is 
necessary for more effective enforce¬ 
ment of land reforms laws. The report 
has been circulated to the State 
governments. The Centre has 
decided to continue the evaluation 
project during the 8th Plan. 

It is felt that without creating 
adequate awareness among rural 
poor and helping them to build up 
their ow^n organisation, substantial 
success in implementation of land 
reforms and poverty alleviation 
programmes is not possible. The 
Centre is, therefore, considering a 
scheme for organising the rural poor 

Call for Cut In Defence 
Budgets 

P KHSIDENT Venkataraman has 
made an earnest plea for a sub- 
sl«mtial cut in defence expenditure. 
Addressing the Commonwealth Tar- 
liamentary Conference in Delhi on 
Sept 23, he said that while the recent 
agreement between the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union on reduction of 
strategic nuclear arms was a tan¬ 
gible contribution towards a 
nuclear-free world, there was ''still 
immense scope worldwide, for a 
greater reduction of expenditure on 
armaments". 

He believes that the source of 
most of our troubles is in the unholy 
desire of man to dominate over his 
fellow men, to deny those basic 
human rights to others which he 
wants for himself. While there had 
been encouraging developments in 
South Africa, much remained to be 
done for the basic political rights of 
the people of that country. 

Referring to various forms of the 
parliamentary system, the President 
emphasised that ultimately a system 
was "only as good as the people who 
operate it". "If worked properly and 
honestly, there is perhaps no better 
substitute for representative par¬ 
liamentary democracy. With all its 
deficiencies, it is still superior to 


other systems that human ingenuity 
has so far been able to devise. There 
is no other system which better 
protects the rights of the individual 
through the rule of law and which 
enables, through th^ mechanism of 
debate and free discussion, the ven¬ 
tilation of the grievances of the 
people." 

Referring to the strength of the 
parliamentary system in India he 
recalled the 10 general elections held 
since independence, besides the elet- 
tions to the State legislatures. "Elec¬ 
toral verdicts apart, it is clear that the 
deciding voice is firmly and ir¬ 
revocably that of the people", he s<nd. 

Ordinance to Amend 
MRTP Act 

T he Union Government on Sept 27 
promulgated an ordinance 
amending the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1069, 
totally removing the pre-entry 
restrictions on the establishment of 
new undertakings and expansion of 
the existing ones under the Act. The 
pre-entry restrictions had outlived 
their utility and had become a 
hindrance to speedy implementation 
of industrial projects. 

The ordinance restructures the 
MRTP Act and removes pre-entry 
restrictions with regard to prior ap¬ 
proval of the Government for the es¬ 
tablishment of a new undertaking, 
expansion, amalgamation, merger, 
take-over and appointment of direc¬ 
tors in certain circumstanet's as alst) 
registration of undertakings 

Consequent upon the ordinance, 
the Act will now apply to all govern¬ 
ment undertakings and financial in¬ 
stitutions, including banks and 
cooperative societies. The ordinance 
seeks to enlarge the scope of inquiry 
by the MRTP commission with a 
view to taking effective steps to curb 
and regulate monopolistic, restrictive 
and unfair trade practices which arc 
prejudicial to public interest and also 
to provide for deterrent punishment 
for contravention of the orders 
passed by the MRTP Commission 
and the Central Government. 

The provisions relating to 
registration stand deleted. No under¬ 
taking will be required to be 
registered under this Act. The 
government proposes to amend the 
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Contract Act to update it. The 
Government had also decided to 
amend the Industrial Development 
and Regulation Act, 1956, to em¬ 
power it to refer sick industrial units 
in the public sector to a special body. 

Bofors Secrets May 
Soon be Out 

I NFORMED sources m Stockholm 
slate that following two recent 
developments, the doors are now 
t^pen for the Swedish Government to 
disclose to the Government of India 
the long-deferred information on the 
Bofors-India Rs 1400-crore Howitzer 
gun deal, especially the identity of 
the commission beneficiaries and 
recipients of the bribes, if any. This is 
one of the fallouts of Swedish mega- 
fmancicr Eric Penser's bankruptcy 
and consequent loss ol control over 
his far-flung industrial and financial 
empire. Nobel Industries, of which 
Bofors IS a daughter company, has 
become a State-owned concern. 

A highly placed official of the 
Swedish Foreign Ministry said "after 
many years Swedish Foreign Mini¬ 
ster has the opportunity to openly 
and thoroughly laundei the basket of 
dirty linen...after all it is the Govern¬ 
ment that now owms the company 
and nothing hinders it from disclos¬ 
ing whatever it pleases." 

The Swedish ( lOvernment had so 
far taken the plea that under the as¬ 
surance of industrial secrecy given to 
private companies, it was not in a 
position to meet the persistent 
demands of the Ciovernment of India 
for information. 

Supreme Court Verdict: The 
other linked development is the ver¬ 
dict of India's Supreme Court which 
has permitted the C.B.l. to pursue the 
investigations in the Rs 64-crore 
Bofors payoff case and set aside the 
Delhi High Court judgement quash¬ 
ing the proceedings pending in the 
Inal court. Holding that the judge¬ 
ment was based on strained reason¬ 
ing, the apex court said all 
proceedings initiated by the CBI fol¬ 
lowing an FIR registered against 
three persons on January 22 last year, 
including the issuance of letters 
derogatory for assistance from the 
Swiss investigating authorities, stood 
unaffected and "they can be 
proceeded in accordance with law". 
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' US, USSR to Stop Arms to 
Kabul 

T he Sdvict Union and the US an¬ 
nounced recently they would cut 
off arms supplies to warring sides in 
I Afghanistan from January 1 and en¬ 
courage a political settlement of the 
1 crisis. The Soviet Foreign Minister, 

; Mr Boris Pankin, and US Secretary of 
I Slate James Baker also announced 
!. that their countries would restrict 
i their assistance to humanitarian aid 
i only. 

In a joint statement issued alter 
talks in Moscow, Mr Pankin and Mr 
Baker said a broad-based govern- 
1 ment through an electoral process 
respecting the Afghan political and 
Islamic traditions should be set up in 
Kabul. The two countries requested 
the UN to work wiSi the Afghans to 
convene a credible and impartial 
transition mechanism whose func- 
I tions would include directing and 
I managing a credible electoral 
' process. 

I riie Afghan President, Mr 
Najibullah, has welcomed the joint 
Soviet-US announcement A Soviet 
Foreign Ministry spokesman dis- 
closeci that Mr Najibullah had con¬ 
veyed to the Soviet leadership his 
gratitude for the ''extremely impor¬ 
tant step which may bring closer a 
real Afghan settlement". 

'I’he joint US-Soviet Union state¬ 
ment said the transition mechanism 
to be convened by the UN would 
have independent authority and 
would have all powers required to 
prepare for, conduct and implement 
the results of the electoral process 
leading to the establishment of a new 
government. The details of these and 
other powers and functions of the 
transition mechanism would be 
decided through an inter-Afghan 
dialogue. 

The tv\'o countries called for and 
pledged to support a democratic and 
free electoral process that was not 
subject to manipulation or inter¬ 
ference by any one. The results of the 
electoral process must be respected 
and fully implemented by all, the 
statement said. The Soviet Union and 
the US agreed that a cessation of hos¬ 
tilities was essential for the p)eaceful 
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I conduct of elections. 'To facilitate 
this cessation the two countries agree 
to discontinue their weapons 
deliveries to all Afghan sides", the 
statement added. It called on other 
countries to stop supply of arms to 
the warring sides and agreed to work 
toward withdrawal of the major 
weapons system from Afghanistan. 
The two countries reiterated their 
commitment to support international 
1 effort to promote repatriation of 
j refugees and reconstruction of Af- 
; ghanistan. 

I They supported the UN 
i Secretary-General's May 21 state- 
I ment on ways to settle the Afghan 
! crisis and said they would promote in 
j every way possible his efforts to con- 
I tribute in practical ways to the early 
' resolution of the conflict. The politi- 
' cal settlement should ensure "an in- 
i dependent and non-aligned 
I Afghanistan at peace with its 
. neighbours". 

Time to end Afghan crisis: 
Pakistan and Afghanistan agrtv that 
the international situation favours 
moves to end the 13-year old Afghan 
crisis through political means 
: Kabul's State-run Bakhtar news 
! agency, qiioUxi the Afghan President, 

I Mr Najibullah, as saying that the 
I developing international situation 
I "has prepared the ground for a politi- 
I cal solution". 

Meanwhile, the Pakistan 
; Government, in a statement, rejected 
recent press speculation about an im¬ 
pending Afghan guerilla offensive 
with the backing of Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia and the United States The 
"tendentious rumours" were being 
spread at a lime when historic chan¬ 
ges in the Soviet Union had 
brightened the prospects for a politi- 
I cial settlement, the statement added. 

I U.S. Defence pact with Pak 

A ccording to the latest reports, 
the U.S administration has of¬ 
fered to revise the 1959 defence agree¬ 
ment with Pakistan, assuring full 
protection against external aggres¬ 
sion, provided Islamabad agrees to 
abandon its nuclear enrichment 
programme. 

The 1959 defence agreement, 
reached at the height of the Cold War 
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during the Dulles era, was directed to 
contain the spread of communism. 
Now that communism is no longer 
perceived as a threat by Washington, 
the thrust of the revised agreement is 
directed against containing what is 
described as ''Indian aggression". i 

In a front page story, the daily 
"Dawn", quoting informed sources, 
says that the Bush administration of¬ 
fered full guarantee to provide 
"defence umbrella" against Indian 
aggression "besides supplying high¬ 
ly sophisticated arms to Pakistan". 

The daily gc^s on to report that 
an "understanding" has reportedly 
been reached with Pakistan that its 
economic assistance will not only be 
restored but increased manifold. The 
agreement also envisages a greater 
military and political role for Pakis¬ 
tan in the "New World Order" with a 
special assignment to provide leader¬ 
ship to Muslim States of West Asia 

The "Dawn" story states that 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait backed the 
[Pakistani cause. They are statex.! to 
have urged the Bush administration 
not to exclude Pakistan from any 
security arrangement in the region 

They also reportedly told the ad¬ 
ministration that they envisage a 
greater role for Pakistan in the area I 
and that it will be difficult for them to ! 
accept India as the leader of the | 
region as is being currently con- j 
templated in the U.S. The report i 
comes soon after the dcxrision of the j 
US Congress to revoke the Pressler j 
amendment against India. i 

Major cuts in N-weapons 

ELATEDLY reflecting changes in | 
the political arena, U.S. President i 
George Bush announced on Septem- ; 
ber 27 several dramatic actions to 
lower nuclear-era military tensions. I 
He ordered elimination of all US. ' 
battlefield nuclear weapons and 
called on Moscow to make a match- 
ing gesture. The collapse of com¬ 
munism had inspired "the most 
fundamental change in nuclear forces 
in over 40 years". HeurgtxJ the Soviet 
Union to quickly negotiate a ban on 
the most dangerous atomic weapons 
of all—land-based, long-range mis¬ 
siles armed with multiple warheads. 


Britain joined the US in promis- j 
ing to scrap short-range nuclear mis¬ 
siles, but said it was pressing ahead 
with a plan to update its nuclear sub- 1 
marine fleet to maintain a 'minimum ' 
deterrent'. 

Mr Bush directed that with im¬ 
mediate effect U.S. strategic bombers 
would "stand down from their alert 
posture". These warplanes have been 
flying rotating missions throughout 
the Cold War years. 

Mr Bush's speech blended op¬ 
timistic rhetoric about the potential 
for a more peaceful worki with a 
series of concrete steps toward disar¬ 
mament any one of which would 
have been considered unthinkable 
even two months ago. The collapse of 
the Soviet threat in the wake of a 
failed hardline coup in August was 
significant. 

At the same lime, Mr Bush said 
he remained committed to two other 
cosily and controversial weapon sys¬ 
tems, the B 2 bomber and elements of 
the strategic defence initiative (SDl), 
the anli-missile plan known as "Star 
Wars". 

Mr Bush's initiative marks one of 
j the most comprehensive changes in I 
U.S. nuclear strategy since the start of j 
the nuclear arms race’ in the early i 
1950s ! 

The mainstay of Mr Bush's 
proposal was elimination and 
destruction of the so-called "Theatre 1 
Weapons", the tactical nuclear mis- ' 
siles that can be launched from land, j 
bombers, submarini's and ships to hit , 
short-range enemy targets Most are ! 
based m Europe and aimed at Soviet | 
sites. Some are deployed in South 
Korea, aimed at the north. 

U.K. Response: In London, the 
Defence Secretary, Mr Tom King, said 
the short-range missiles would be cut 
unilaterally as Britain's contribution 
to an arms reduction initiative 
launched by President Bush. The 
British Government planned lo 
destroy its short-range and bat¬ 
tlefield nuclear weapons and would 
cease to carry nuclear depth bombs 
aboard naval vessels. But Britain 
remained committed to a planned re¬ 
placement of its Polaris nuclear sub¬ 
marine fleet system during the 1990s. 


"What we need is a credible deter¬ 
rent." 

Meanwhile, world leaders wel¬ 
comed Mr Bush's plans for sweeping 
cuts in US nuclear weapons as a his¬ 
toric and courageous initiative, and 
Moscow said it would reciprocate to 
help make the world a safer place. 
The NATO Secretary-General 
described the proposals for the most 
dramatic unilateral American arms 
reductions since the Cold War as a 
"milestone in building a peaceful, 
free and cixiperative Europe" 

Soviets to Quit Cuba 

Significant development during 
the past month has been the 
I decision of the Soviet Union to pull 
1 out triHips from Cuba with which the 
j Kremlin has maintained close 
! military relations since the early 
I I9(i()s. 

I "We intend to start negotiations 
I with Cuban leadership about the 
; withdrawal of Soviet military train- 
I ing brigade", Mr Ciorbachov said 
I while addre.ssing a joint Press con- 
! ference with the visiting US Secretary 
of Slate, Mr James Baker. The Soviet 
Union will now maintain only 
economic and political ties. The 
Soviet Union will also stop military 
supplies lo Cuba. 

Mr Baker indicated that the 
Soviet President's move will 
favourably affect American altitude 
towards the Soviet Union. The 
presence of about 11,()()() Soviet 
troops had been allowed in Cuba 
under the terms of the agrcvinenl be¬ 
tween the Super Powers ending the 
Cuban missile crisis during the Ken¬ 
nedy era. Cuba sharply rebuked Mr 
Gorbachov for wh*it it called an 
I "inappropriate" and unscheduled 
announcement on a Soviet troop 
withdrawal 

The public rebuke, delivered in a 
Cuban Eoreign Ministry statement, 
reflected a distinctly cooler tone in 
I relations between CTiba and the 
troubled nuclear Super Power which 
has been its political mentor and 
main economic supplier for three 
decades. 

It was till' strongest sign yet that 
! the close C uban-Soviet relationship, 
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for long cl thorn in the side of the U S 
was changing as a result of the 
dramatic swing cTway from Com¬ 
munism in the Soviet Union. Mr Fidel 
Castro's Government, which has 
vowed never to abandon Com¬ 
munism, directly chastised Mr Gor¬ 
bachov for making the 
announcement without previously 
consulting or advising it. 

Adding to the Cuban annoyance 
was the fact that Mr Gorbachov made 


I doctrine must be adjusted to the 
1 world's new political realilK?s. 

I CHOGM and human rights 

T he [leads of Ciovernment of 
Commonwealth ccaintries have 
been urged to embrace the concept of 
human rights explicitly rather than as 
a mere slogan as the furtherance of 
I Imman rights is fundamental to the 
development of democracy 

The London-based Common- | 


the announcement not to a Cuban 
audience but at a news conference 
alongside an envoy from Cuba's 
arch-enemy of three decades, the U.S. 

Gorbachov forms new 
Council 

OVIET Fresident Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachov has set up a new nine- 
member body of leading reformers to 
advise him. Named Political Consult¬ 
ative Council, the new body consists 
mostly of his old advisers and team 
mates. They include former Fi^reign 
Minister, Mr Eduard Shevardnad/e, 
a former CPSU politburo member, 
the new KGB chief, mayors ot Mos¬ 
cow and St Petersburg (till recently 
Leningrad), an academician and an 
economist. 

Mr Gorbachov named Mr 
Shevardnad/e and two others to lead 
central delegations for talks with 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia on is¬ 
sues arising out of Moscow's recogni- i 
lion of their independence. The | 
issues relate mainly to the future of | 
Soviet lrcx)ps and military mfrastruc- j 
ture and fate of non-indigenoiis | 
people who might not like to live in | 
those States. 

The exact functions of the Politi¬ 
cal Consultative Council have not 
been set out by Mr Gorbachov. Ap¬ 
parently, the decision of Mr Gor¬ 
bachov to go along with 10 
republican leaders to formally dis¬ 
band the old highly centralised union 
seem to have prompted three of the 
old team to return to his team. 

The Soviet Defence Minister, Mr 
Yevgeny Shaposhnikov, plans to 
retire old generals, trim the armed 
forces to three million people and 
slash the Defence Ministry staff. He 
made it clear that Soviet military 


wealth Human Rights Initiative 
(CHRI), in a report submitted to the 
Secretary-General of the Common¬ 
wealth Secretariat, called upon the 
Commonwealth Heads of Govern¬ 
ment to make human rights more 
than a slogan, much more than a bat- 
I tie-ground, but a reality 

j The 191-page report of CHRI 

j titled "Put Our World to Rights: 

I Towards a Commonwealth Human 
I Rights Policy", seeks to place human 
' rights in its widest political and 
j socio-ecc)nomic issues on the agenda 
j on the next C ommonwealth Heads of 
Ckwernment Meeting (CHCX'iM) to 
! be held m Harare. 

i The CHRI—a non-governmental 

: group—in its report compiled by an 
I advisory group, has recommendetl 
I that Cl lOGM should adopt a decla¬ 
ration of principles on human rights 

Stressing that human rights must 
be accorded a higher priority on the 
agenda of Commonwealth relations 
than they presently occupy, the CHRI 
pointed out that a major cause of the 
violation of human rights as also of 
tensions between Commonwealth 
member-States is ethnic violence. It 
recommends that the CHOGM com¬ 
mission should study causes of eth¬ 
nic conflict and specify remedies, 
including constitutional reforms, that 
can be undertaken at the national and 
C ommonwealth level to prevent or 
ameliorate such conflicts. 

I he CT^mmonwealth should also 
institute machinery tor its good of- 
lices in mediation and conciliation 
when there is a threat to peace due to 
ethnic conflict, it s^ws I'he Common¬ 
wealth should also emphasise the im- 
. portance of adherence to the 
I principles and rules of humanitarian 


i 


! 
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law in armed domestic conflicts. The 
C'HRI report suggests that CHOGM 
should establish a Commonwealth 
fund for human right activities. 

Regretting that performance of 
most of the member-countries of 
Commonwealth has fallen short of 
the 1971 CHOGM declaration on 
human rights, the CHRI report 
recommends that a part of the Com¬ 
monwealth human rights policy 
must be that no member-State would 
arm or in other ways aid another in 
furtherance of the violation of the 
rights of its people. 

Militancy: India’s Appeal 
to Nations 

I N the fully valid hope of securing 
support to its policy, India on Sep¬ 
tember 27 urged the international 
community to condemn militancy 
which threatens to undermine 
human rights and democratic institu¬ 
tions. "Such terrorism assumes a par¬ 
ticularly pernicious form when it is 
aided, abetted and sponsored from 
abroad", the External Affairs Mini¬ 
ster, Mr Madhavsinh Solanki, told the 
U N. General Assembly without 
naming any country (India has been 
alleging that Pakistan is aiding and 
encouraging militants in Jammu and 
Kashmir and Punjab.) 

Staling that militancy had 
emerged as one of the most 
dangerous and pernicious threats to 
human rights and peace and stability 
in many parts of the world, Mr 
Solanki said through killings, kid¬ 
nappings, extortions and other such 
means, militants and their organisa¬ 
tions had effectively usurped the 
basic human rights of the people. In a 
number of cases, they were using 
brutality and fear to undermine the 
free functioning of democratic in¬ 
stitutions, including the legislative, 
the executive, the judiciary and the 
Press. 

While welcoming the positive 
changes in the world, including en¬ 
ding of cold war, dialogue replacing 
confrontation, trust replacing 
suspicion and cooperation, Mr 
Solanki said "We cannot but be 
aware of the lormidable obstacles we 
still face in the creation of an equi- 
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tabic and just world order." 

Bangladesh chooses 
Parliamentary system 

NI September 19 Bangladesh, in a 
national referendum voted with 
a massive majority for the parliamen¬ 
tary system of government, switch¬ 
ing over from the presidential set-up. 

Begum Khaleda Zia became 
Bangladesh's first woman head of 
government when a 40-member 
three-tier Council of Ministers was 
sworn in soon after the vote. She took 
over the Defence ministry. 

An electoral college comprising 
330 members t)f parliament will elect 
a president who, according to the 
amended constitution, would he the 
titular head, as the Chief Executive 
will be the Prime Minister. The res¬ 
toration of parliamentary govern¬ 
ment in Bangladesh is expected to 
strengthen the edifice of democratic 
institutions in Bangladesh where true 
democracy eluded most part of its 20 
years history as an independent na¬ 
tion. 

The country had the presiden¬ 
tial form of government during the 
last 16 years but it was not like the 
presidential system of democracy 
existing in the U.S.A. and France 
Martial law and subsequent | 
switching over to democracy by the | 
military under a presidential sys- | 
tern gave so much powers to the | 
Bangladesh President that it often | 
raised questions about the exist- | 
ence ot democracy in the country | 
notwithstanding the pronounce- j 
ments. | 

SAARC summit fears 

HE grave law and order situation ! 
in the island republic of Sri Lanka j 
has been causing concern among the | 
security agents and other persons j 
cntrusted with the task of making ar- | 
rangements for the sixth SAAKC. 
summit scheduled to be held from ! 
November 7 to 9. The matter assumes 
importance as the Heads of State or 
government of the six-member 
countries, other than the host 
country, will be making the trip to 
Colombo. India's Prime Minister P.V. 
Narasimha Rao is also scheduled to 
visit Colombo. A threat is posed by 


the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
(LTTE), the dominant Tamil militant 
organisation in that country 

The o rg a i'l. sa 1 1 o n s co n n ec t ed 
with gathering intelligence and en- ^ 
suring the seenntv ot VVlPs have ! 
several apprehensions. In their ' 
opinion there are too many risks in¬ 
volved which cannot be overkK)ked 
at this juncture, as India has har¬ 
dened its stand against the LTTE fol¬ 
lowing the militant out*^it's direct j 
involvement in the assassination of 
the former Prime Minister, Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi, at Snperumbudur, near 
Madras, in May. 

These agencies have drawn at¬ 
tention to the inherent danger in¬ 
volved in the passage of the 
motorcade through congested areas. 
The meticulous planning involved in 
the slaying of the Sri l.ankan Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs and 
Defence, Mr Ranjan Wijeratne, by ac¬ 
tivating a powerful bomb, is still 
etched in everyone's memory 

[’resident Premadasa is facing a 
serious challenge to his leadership 
Colombo has however, assured the 
SAARC countries that the Heads of 
State or government attending the 
summit will be provided with 
foolproof security. Already, doubts 
are being voiced in some quarters 
about Sri Lanka being in a position to 
host the summit. The Bhutan King, 
Mr Jigme Singhe Wangchuk, has ex¬ 
pressed reservations abxnit attending 
because of the prevailing security en¬ 
vironment in that country. Sri Lanka 
has refused to hold such a meet m 
1989 because of the presence of the 
Indian Peace-Keeping I’orce (IPKF) 
on its soil. 

Premadasa ready to face 
impeachment 

T he Sri Lankan President, Mr 
Ranasinghe Premadasa, has 
sought to dispel mounting specula¬ 
tion in Colombo that he would dis¬ 
solve the 32-month old parliament to 
j stave off impeachment procec'dings 
j against him. There will be no dissolu 
j turn of parliament, he U)ld a meeting 
I of senior government tifficials in 
charge of development programmes 
late in September. 

In an apparent move to blunt the 
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dissidents' charge against him that he 
had reduced the government to a 
"one-man show", Mr Premadasa told 
the oflicials to launch the develop¬ 
ment programme in consultation 
with Ministers, members of Parlia¬ 
ment, Chief Ministers and Provincial 
Councils. 

UNP dissidents feel that dissolu¬ 
tion of Parliament is imminent, par¬ 
ticularly after the speaker, Mr M.H. 
Mohammed, asserted that the House 
would go ahead with the impeach¬ 
ment proceedings and rejected Mr 
Premadasa's contention on technical 
grounds that the impeachment 
resolution had lapsed following his 
controversial prorogation of the 
I louse 

I Meanwhile, differences of 
1 opinion between the President and 
! the Speaker continued about the 
I position of the impeachment notice. 

I Assurances to Third World 

HI: World Bank 1’resident, Mr 
Lewis Preston, has assured the 
! developing countries tiiat the an- 
j ticipated developmental needs of 
j Eastern Europe and ol the Soviet 
I Union would not result in less aid to 
Iratlilional developing countries Ad 
dressing his first press conference 
after taking over from Mr Barber 
! Conable, Mr Preston said, there was 
i "enough head room" to meet the 
I need of all the countries. 

This was a reference to the fact 
I that the capital of the bank is now 
I about $ 139.1 billion and after deduct¬ 
ing loans, outstanding and dis- 
' bursed, the bank still has $ 67.7 
I billit)!! for disbursement. 

Initially there w^as talk of only 
' associate membership for the Soviet 
j Union, which would entitle the 
‘ Soviets to advice and not to loans. Mr 
, I’res ton said it would be important 
. for the USSR to forge an economic 
union, but that would be their 
decision 

Special IMF Status: The U.S. 
Treasury Secretary, Mr Brady, said he 
' expects the Soviet Union to reach an 
I agreement in the "next several days" 

, to be given special associate status in 
I the International Monetarv Fund 
(IMF). 
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In an interview from Moscow, Mr 
Brady said associate status for the 
Soviet Union in the IMF would be the 
''first step". Other major industrial 
nations have said they expect the 
Soviet Union to be given member¬ 
ship in the IMF and World Bank "on 
a reasonable time schedule" 

Argentina Quits NAM 

A rgentina disclosed on Sep¬ 
tember 20 that it was dropping 
out of the Non-Aligned Movement 
(NAM) accusing it of refusing to ad¬ 
vocate respect for human rights, I 
freedom of the press and political | 
pluralism. The President, Mr Carlos 
Menem, made the announcement. 
Argentina's entry into the Third 
World movement in 1973 under the 
former President, Mr Juan Domingo 
Peron, was the product of "another 
time", said Mr Menem, "The World 
has changed, we have to live politi¬ 
cally m modern times." 

The rupture was seen as another 
step closer to the US by a government 
that already has embraced free 
market economic policies and 
aligned itself with many U S. foreign 
policy positions. 

The Indonesian President, Mr 
Suharto, has appealed to the Meads 
of Ciovernment and Slate of the Non- 
Aligned Movement (NAM) to main¬ 
tain their identity and that of the 
movement, especially in dealing with | 
basic changes in the world The Head 
of State made the appeal during a | 
banquet he hosted in honour of the 
visiting Siidani'se President. 

Change of Name: An expert's 
views on the proposal lor change ot 
NAM's name are as tollows: To 
change its name to Third World 
movement will alienate a large sec¬ 
tion who have long cherished NAM's 
ideology. In the growing multi¬ 
centric world order with the decline 
of prominent positions of the Super 
Powers, limiting NAM to a Third 
World movement would prexent it 
from getting a fair hearing from some 
of the emerging centres ol power. 
Finally, to confine it in terms of 
geographical boundaries will act as 
revers<il of its global role to that t^f a 
regional movement. 


Pluralism is an offshoot of | 
emerging democratic ethos in all i 
societies. However, in the case of ! 
developing world,, pluralism has | 
been considered as sign of disunity ! 
and divergence. But, naturally ; 
pluralism in the developed countries 
was thought of as indication that i 
their democracies were mature. 

i 

Mid-East Peace 
Conference 

S. Secretary of State James Baker, 
ignoring a rift with Israel, ham¬ 
mered out terms with Israelis and 
Palestinians for attending a Middle 
East peace conference. Each side 
reported progress after separate talks 
with Mr Baker on his seventh 
secn cy-shroudcxJ trip to the region 
since the Gulf War. Mr Baker in¬ 
tended to meet Israeli leaders again 
I and perhaps Palestinians also 

' Israelis and Palestinians were 
! engrossed with Mr Baker in drafting 
I letters of assurances that would coax 
I both sides to the same peace table for 
i the first time. Syria, Jordan and 
j Lebanon agreed earlier this year to 
I join the peace conference leading to I 
direct talks with Israel which also | 
agreed but only when the issue of 
who represents Palestinians was 
resolved 

Israel opposes any role for the I 
Palestine Lil^eralion Organisation or I 
for Palestinians from East Jerusalem, i 
the holiest part of the city annexed by j 
Israel after its captun* m the 1967 
Middle East war. 

Palestinian leaders want a U.S. 
commitment to settle their dispute 
with Israel on the basis of U.N. 
resolutions 242 and 338 which call on 
Israel to withdraw from occupied 
I land in return for guarantees of 
peace. They also demand the right to 
; chix)se their own delegation and take 
i the stand that a letter of assurances 
would help the Palestine National 
j Council and the Palestinian parlia- 
ment-in-exile decide whether to join 
the jXMce conference. 

S. Africa’s version of 
Democracy 

/'ONE person, one vole" has bc'en a 
slogan of the anli-apartheid move¬ 


ment in South Africa for years and is 
an essential demand of the non-white 
people in their attempts to create a 
genuine democracy. But President 
F W IX* Klerk, who earned credit for 
removing apartheid from the statute- 
books, has a formula which reinfor¬ 
ces the feeling that his government is 
using the language of freedom to 
retain white supremacy. Mr De 
Klerk's solution incorporates the 
principles of the democratic vote 
modified by a critical clause— 
decision-making powers will rest 
with a collective presidency fromed 
by the strongest three (or more) par- 
i ties and a cabinet similarly formed. 

! This would ensure Mr De Klerk's Na- 
i tional party an effective veto even if it 
j emerged third in an election. In 
j defC^nce of his version of democracy, 

! Mr De Klerk cites Germany and Swit- 
I zerland as examples of successful 
I multi-party governments. In these 
I countrie.s, political parties enter into 
I coalitions of their own frt'e will and 
I not due to constitutional compul- 
I sions. 

Mr De Klerk's formula stressed 
a federal model with greater 
powers for local bodies. While this 
IS preferable in principle, it is 
bound in the South African set-up 
to favour whites and other groups 
like the Inkatha Freedom Party, 
which draws its support from 
regional concentrations of com¬ 
munities. Besides, the local coun¬ 
cils would be empowered to set 
their own norms and standards, a 
i factor clearly designed to permit 
I whites to back the concept of racial- 
I ly separate neighbourhoods. 

Another qualification with a 
similar intent is the provision for 
half the members of a town council 
to be elected by property owners 
and taxpayers. This 19th century 
concept is an indication of what Mr 
De Klerk has in mind. In a 
blueprint for "change", which fails 
to deal with the redistribution of 
w'ealth in a racially inequitable 
society (where the minority whites 
control nearly all the country's 
resources) this is only a constitu¬ 
tional validation of white domina¬ 
tion. 
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For BOP Viability 

Q. Suggest a way ouHo achieve ' 
BOP viability. 

Ans. C'lOne arc the days of 1930s ; 
when the development economists , 
like Raul Prebisch and Ragnar , 
Nurkse believed that for the newly- : 
emergent countries international 
trade could not serve as an engine of i 
growth. 1 

With the march of lime and the ’ 
substantial changes in the composi¬ 
tion of trade ol the developing ' 
countries during the sixties and ' 
seventies, the external trade pes- ; 
simism has turned into optimism 

It is now believed that outward 
orientation is more conducive to efti- 
cient use of the resources Kxports 
grow with the productive use ol the 
means of production and the resul¬ 
tant economies of scale lead to a con¬ 
tinuous increase in t*lficiencv. 

Fxports contribute to economic 
growth by relaxing the foreign ex¬ 
change constraints on growth The ■ 
export-oriented strategy increases . 
total factor prodiu tivity, ensures a 
fuller utilization of the under- i 
employed resources and induces 
higher levels of investment to meet 
rise in demand. 

The export-oriented strategy 
need to be supplemented by import 
liberalisation and openness. Accord- ! 
mg to the World Bank and the Inter- ! 
national Monetary lund, import ; 
liberalisation implies the deployment ! 
of exchange rate for bringing about 
balance of payments (BOPs) et]ui- 
librium. This approach helps to i 
reduce bias against exports and capi- , 
tal intensity. It also eliminates costs 
associated wnth intrusive bureau¬ 
cracies and wasteful rent-seeking. i 

India has adopted this same 
strategy. The rupee devaluation or ^ 
depreciation by around 20 per cent 
effective July 3, 1991 is a step in this i 
direction. It is supported by in- i 


dustrial and trade liberalisation over ' 
the entire gamut of activities in these 
sectors. Besides this, the restrictive ! 
rules and regulations, licensing and 
red-tape have been done av\ay with, j 
procedures have been simphfitxl and j 
the bureaucratic hurdles consider¬ 
ably reduced Fhese steps have been ! 
taken to attract foreign capital. Loans | 
from international financial organisa- | 
tions like the IMF, the World Bank 
and the Aid India Consortium 
countries are being sought. Direct in¬ 
vestment is welcomed with open 
arms. 

The misconceptions about the 
hegemony of multi-nationals or 
foreign investors is, at once, dispelled 
by Bimal Jalan, lormer Finance 
Secretary He says that "the volume 
ol foreign investment is presently so 
small that even a manifold increase 
can do no harm" 

The present government has en¬ 
hanced the equity participation limit 
by foreign investors from 4t) per cent 
to 51 per cent (or mere in special 
c a.ses) of total holdings of a company. 

The ceiling on assets of a 
Monopoly and Restrictive Iradi' 
Practices company has been 
abolished. 

The Indian entrepreneur has 
now no protcH.’lt*d market. Hxposure 
to the fret* market forces at home and 
in tMe world will accelerate the 
process of integration of industry and 
trade with the global economy. 

The exigencies of the economic 
crisis demanded 'shock IrecitmenL 
The gradualist approach, advocaU*el 
by some, could not save the country 
from the debt default which would 
have "pushed it into isolationism and 
social chaos" says the Union Finance 
Minister, Dr Manmohan Singh 
Within a short span of a few weeks, 
the government has announced a 
radical policy package for a sea- 
change in the economy. What makes 
the exercise most significant is that 


besides the financial bonanza in the 
pipt'line to support the wide-ranging 
adjustments, it has the widest politi¬ 
cal acceptability. 

Recognising that India can no 
longer have the luxury to import 
goods without export earnings to 
finance them, the government has 
decided to link all imports to export 
i earnings I'his points to the goal of 
: self-sufficiency in trade and tends to 
I reduce the strain on foreign exchange 
i resources. 

' Foreign Aid In-fl ows 

Q. Make a brief survey of the 
I foreign aid inflows during this year 
I to help India in overcoming the 
j economic crisis. 

Ans. India's daunting crisis has 
; not repelled its friendly donor 
countries and the international finan- 
: cial institutions, thanks to our "im- 
peccabk‘" record oi repaying loans on 
I time in the past tind to the strong 
, political will demonstrated in the 
■ package* of policy reforms formu¬ 
lated by the present government with 
' a view to lifting the evonomy to the 
higher growth path This, of course, 

, needs substantial financial assis¬ 
tance 

1’he IMF has so far given threv 
loans- $ h35 million on September 
j 1991 under the compensatory and 
, contingency financing facility 
I (CCFF); $ I 09 billion undcT the o\\ 

I import element of CCF’F’ in January 
i last and $ 220 million in July this year. 
The IMF's total disbursements since 
January last came to $ 2579 million. It 
IS however entitled to draw more 
than the Fund's provision under the 
I CCFF (40 per cent of the quota). 

The Fund had released $ 777 mil- 
; lion in January last as the first credit 
I stand-by arrangement and has ap- 
I proved another stand-by credit of $ 
I 2.2 billion on its structural adjust¬ 
ment programme which will be 
! released h\ October-end 1991. 
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India expects to get a loan com¬ 
mitment from the 13-nation Aid India 
Consortium. Hopefully, the loan 
amount will be between $ 6.1 billion 
and $ 6.5 billion for 1991-92 which is 
about the same as that of last year. 

The World Bank and the IMF are 
also considering a $ 3 billion loan 
under the structural adjustment 
programme. 

The Bank will ask the donor 
countries to make Loans as conces¬ 
sional as possible. The Bank will ask 
the donor countries to appreciate the 
need for offering non-project rather 
than project-tied aid. This is a new 
look on aid assistance. 


Revamping PDS 


Q. Briefly dwell on the role of 
the Public Distribution System in 
the prevailing economic scenario. 
How would you like to reform it to 
make it a more effective instrument 
for achieving the objectives? 


Ans. The Public Distribution 


I 


System (PDS) has been in vogue for 
four decades or so. It has come to stay 
as a permanent feature of the Indian 
economy despite its umpteen short¬ 
comings. 

It has to serve as an effective in¬ 
strument to keep under leash the 
price inflation which has already 
crossed over to double digit level (15 
per cent!) and knows no abatement. 
More than that, it is intended to pro¬ 
vide foodgrains and some other 
selected essential goods consumed 
by the common people at subsidised 
prices, especially in favour of the 
poor and vulnerable section of 
society. 

Mechanism: To achieve the 
twin objectives of price stabilisation 
and provision of basic necessities, 
which enter poor man's daily con¬ 
sumption basket, at affordable price, 
the (ientre and the Slate governments 
together have set up a network of fair 
price shops (FPSs) in the urban and 
rural areas. Each person/family can 
draw a fixed amount of ration from 
the FPS at the stated price. 

At present, there is only partial 
control on certain goods. A consumer 
can supplement, if necessary, the ra¬ 
tioned quota of controlled goods— I 


wheat, rice, sugar, pulses etc—from 
the open market. The dual price sys¬ 
tem has both merits as well as 
dements. It is not necessary to dis¬ 
cuss this aspect here. 

For maintaining a regular supply 
stream of the controlled goods and to 
ensure door-step delivery in time, the i 
government has taken steps for in¬ 
creasing production and produc¬ 
tivity of foodgrains; its purchase after 
the crops are harvested at the 
declared procurement/support 
prices, storage in ware-houses, han¬ 
dling and transportation to distribu¬ 
tion centres for sale to the ration-card 
holders. 

The government declares before 
the sowing season of the rnhi and 
klwrif crops the procurement and 
issue prices of each crop. The dilem¬ 
ma that the Centre is, at present, 
facing is that with the withdrawal of 
the fertiliser subsidy and the enhan¬ 
cement of the fertiliser price by 30 per 
cent for farmers except those belong¬ 
ing to the small and marginal farmers 
category the cost of production of | 
paddy and wheat has bt^en pushed j 
up To compensate the farmers for the 1 
increase in the foodgrain production ! 
cost, the government has jacked up 
the procurement prices of paddy and 
coarse cereals and the minimum sup¬ 
port prices for 1991-92 K/mn/ season. 
This price hike is surely to get 
reflected in the issue price of 
foodgrain, which, in turn, will in¬ 
fluence the open market prices of 
crops. The higher-cosl-higher- 
procurement-higher-issue price 
strategy is inflationary. 

Anomalies: The PL)S has some 
serious anomalies which call for cor¬ 
rection if the System is lo be more 
purposeful. 

First, there is a strong case for 
making the System target-group 
oriented. Originally, it was meant to 
cater to poorer people in the urban as 
well as the rural areas. In actual 
operations, however, it is more 
urban-oriented. Fiere, too, the poor, 
the slum-dwellers and the im¬ 
migrants remain largely outside the 
purview of the PDS. It is the elitist 
class (e.g. Secretaries of the 
Central/State governments, profes¬ 
sionals) and upper middle class who 
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constitute the bulk of beneficiaries. 

Secondly, the FPSs arc con¬ 
centrated in urban areas. The vil¬ 
lages—the hubs of the poor and the 
destitutes—have not been reached 
adequately. 

Thirdly, what the vulnerable 
groups prefer to consume e.g. coarse 
grains is not supplied at the F^s. 

Streamlining PDS: (1) Mana^e- 
mcnt- The accessibility and 
availability of goods purveyed 
through the PDS are the two aspects 
j requiring closer attention of the 
management 

(2) Tnrifct orientation: The non¬ 
poor people should be excluded from 
the PDS. The poor and destitutes 
should be identified and catered to. 

I (3) W/(/cMmy coverage: As the 
I Prime Minister, Mr Rao, said the PDS 
I should focus on blocks covered 
I under the drought-prone areas 
programme, desert development 
! programme, integrated Tribal 
I development projects and the hilly 
areas. The PDS should be integrated 
with poverty alleviation and employ¬ 
ment generation programmes to 
make it truly oriented to the poor. 

Its reach to far-flung areas and lo 
the disadvantaged men, women and 
children should be maximised within 
12 to 18 months. 

The extended coverage should be 
done in terms of providing addition¬ 
al goods. The advisory council on the 
PDS has recently decided that addi¬ 
tional items like pulses, tea, salt, 
match boxes, soap and exercise books 
should be included for provision at 
the FPSs. 

(4) Better deliver}/- The PDS 
delivery mechanism need to be 
beefed up through rural employment 
programme. 

(5) Credit: Adequate and timely 
credit at low price should be 
provided lo the needy and deserving 
people so as to enable them to buy 
goods at the FPSs. 

(6) Ozhrliend Costs: The overhead 
costs should be reduced and this will 
contribute to the lowering of the issue 
price of foodgrains, in particular, and 
other goods provided through the 
PDS. 
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TOPICAL ESSAY 


Orthodoxy is the Grave of 
Intelligence 


O F all the other creatures, only 
man, by nature and tempera¬ 
ment, is both intelligent and inquisi¬ 
tive He IS seldom at peace with the 
legacy that he inherits, no matter how 
rich and robust it may be, because the 
intelligence within him provokes and 
pinches him to explore new horizons 
(^t the 'unknown' and exploit new 
avenues of adventure and develop¬ 
ment. 

Orthodoxy, on the contrary, is 
repressive and ruthless in contours 
and curves and like tyranny of every 
hue and hipe, it shouts hoarse to 
eulogi/e the 'stale and stinking hang¬ 
over' of the past in the ghost of its 
redundant rites and rituals. It keeps 
lolling the death-knell for all that is 
fresh, fluent and flowery and sup¬ 
presses the forces of creative intel¬ 
ligence and constructive 
investigation because of the constant 
ti‘ar of being overthrown and buried 
hv the ajl-pervasive and all-per¬ 
suasive faculty of intelligence, which 
is the might and mettle of human 
specie's. 

Unlike intelligence that is ever 
eager and earnest to probe new vistas 
of myth and mystery, orthexioxy is 
complacent like a pig in slush and 
mud. It is not only obdurate in con¬ 
tent but also obsessed with what is 
fixed and fake so that it may parade 
them before the gullible to have the 
best of both worlds. Each and every 
move of intelligence to surge forward 
IS to orthodoxy what a red rag is to a 
bull. When confronted with intel¬ 
ligence and its off-shoots of curiosity 
and quest, orthodoxy tights tooth 
and nail to keep the slipping and sag- 
ging reign of status-quo. Every initia- 


I tive and innovation in the tickis of 
; social, religious, artistic or scientific 
! life of a country, is unnerving and 
unsavoury to orthodoxy because it 
j has lived to thrive on 'blind faith', 

, ignorance, superstition, and above all 
! on the opium of static stagnation of 
I what had been and is no more valid 
I and relevant now. I'or its ciwn sur- 
I vival it raises a host of imaginary 
fears and neurotic nightmares so that 
I its sway over the people does not get 
I kK>sened. 

I Orthodoxy in all ages has 
: hounded and hunted intelligence 
i with the most sinister and sordid 
1 weapons in its armoury and kept the 
1 indomitable and irrepressible intel- 
' ligence on its toes. Thinking man has 
I actively involved himself m change 
! and evolution Through his choices, 

I through the way he Ihink.s, through 
1 what he thinks about, and through 
j what he does, he has the capability of 
! facilitating either evolution or 
I devolution. No doubt ideas are them- 
' selves substantive entilicN with the 
! power to influence and even to trans- 
' form human life. They evoke in¬ 
herent potential tor growth and 
I development and can affect the 
I course of evolution. They often 
I produce unpnxlictable effects, lead- 
j ing to new experiences which lead to 
j still further unforeseeable effects. 
I Man's constructive aim seems to 
j have been to bring about consonance 
j between his outer environment and 
I his inner self, notwithstanding the 
hurdles and handicaps from which 
he may have suffered. His intellect 
needs to guide his intuitive sense as 
he strives to create a world closer to 
his heart's desire, as well as to control 
those forces in nature, such as agents 


. of disease, that threaten his physical 
' integrity, as also such social evils as 
; bigotry that try to impair and injure 
his mental vision and emotional 
1 equilibrium 

Inli'lligence in man, though sen- 
; sitive and sombre in make-up, has to 
fight on two fronts—firstly the rock- 
; like hard-headed and stiff-hearted 
I tibnoxious orthodoxy for which 'all is 
I fair in war against intelligence' and 
1 secondly the natural and unforeseen 
, obstacles on the way to new dis¬ 
coveries and mastery over forces 
hitherto untamed and untapped. 

; lYom Socrates to the present times, it 
i is the intelligence that had to bear the 
brunt of orthodoxy's wrath and suf- 
I fer persecution and prosecution. Un- 
! daunted and undeterred, intelligence 
: has always stuck to its guns 
i throughout the ages because any 
, other course would have led it to an 
Ignominious end. Succumbing and 
: submitting before heretics and bigots 
' would have resulted in continuing 
I chaos and perpetual perjury. 

I If we have to steal a march over 
I the dead-wood of orthodoxy and 
I catch the time by forelcx'k before it 
I overtakes and overwhelms us, we 
I must get out of the rut and rot of 
1 routine and use our intelligence to 
I break new grounds and accomplish 
; newer heights otherwise we may 
, stagger and stumble and gel stuck up 
in the maze and marsh of tedious 
traditions and cruel customs, the 
foster-mother of which, orthodoxy, is 
' waiting in the wings with its fangs 
! spread and claws sharpened. If for 
I fear of challenging and beating the 
j foe in Its own den, intelligence beats 
I a harried retreat, there will be no 
i other place for it to hide itself except 
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tlu* ^r.ivc find orthodoxy would bo 
only too ploiisod to wolcomo its 
sworn onomy thoro bocauso ''C^r- 
thodoxy IS tho ^ravo of intolli^onco'' 

Intolli^onco bolsters contidonco 
and oonv'iction whoroas oitluHloxy 
broods oxpodioncy and exploitation 
T he former sustains life while the lat¬ 
ter stifles it. If the one is positive and 
pushing, the other is ne^^alive and 
na^^inj; Intelligence thrives on hope 
but orthodoxy spreads tcvir Inli l- 
Ilienee infuses in us the fire of adven¬ 
ture whereas orthodoxy instills 
despair and despondency amon^ its 
adherents and blind lt)llowers. Intel¬ 
ligence glorifies human stature 
whereas orthodoxy nullifies it, intel¬ 
ligence educates and informs 
mankind but orthodoxy deforms and 
distcirts it, intelligence stands for 
freedom of human spirit whereas or¬ 
thodoxy enforces subservience and 
servility; intelligence is open and ra¬ 
tional but orthodoxy is secretive and 
irrational. 

At one time or another in their 
existences human beings are tempted 
to take an active part in changing lile 
in order to create a better world in 
which to dwell. I{ach man attempts to 
do so in his own way ami from his 
own point oi view. Mtin's litness tor 
survival has been amply tested under 
circumstaiues herelofori' dictated by 
nature, but things were not as 
smooth and straight in the past as 
they seem now. There was a time in 
history when religious tuthodoxy 
preached and practised the dogma 
that the earth and not the sun, was 
the centre of universe till some 
astronomers likeClalileo appeared on 
the scene and pnned that the tnilh 
was the other way round, althinigh, 
in order to establish this thesis, he 
and intellectuals like him had to suf¬ 
fer and sacrifice a lot more than what 
was feared Again, from Newton's 
first law of gravitation to the con- 
i]uest of outer space and its possible 
use for human habitation in future 
science has fought orthodoxy with 
determination and dogged ness for 
every bit of onward march and ttxlay, 
we find many a myth expUnled and 
an equal number of mysteries ex¬ 
plored. 

Despite the tremendous strides 
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and stupendous successes that , 
science has added U) its credit, 
human intelligence and ingenuity 
canmit afford to sit callous and com¬ 
placent for orthodoxy and its dog¬ 
mas, continue to wield considcTable 
clout over ordinary individuals, in¬ 
stitutions and even the so-called elite 
groups the world over. It has been 
observed more tiften than not that at 
the knock of some crisis or calamity, . 
p.mic-stricken men and women run , 
head-long towards astrologers, for¬ 
tune-tellers or clairvoyants for ex¬ 
planation of such mishaps and tor 
possible remedies of their physical 
diseases and mental unrest Needless 
i to say that "where angels fear tc^ 
tread, the orthodox msh m and are 
ever eager to do anything to 
propitiate the angry gods and their 
earthly agents Being fully avwire of 
the fact that medical science has 
covered milestone after milestone in 
fields of surgery and transplantalu^n 
of human organs from one body to 
another, the orthodox still play into 
the hands of 'pseudo healers' and 
practitioners of black magic for 
panacea of their ailments Surely 
such an approach ends in the grave¬ 
yard only. 

Orthodoxy is a hydra-headed 
monster appearing on the wt)rld 
, scene every now and then in its 
various incarnations such as 
'fanaticism, fundamentalism or 
fatalism' to befuddle the innocent 
I and the enquiring minds In a milieu 
where it niles the roast, the unin¬ 
hibited use of witch-craft, quackery, 

; sorcery, invcKation of super-powers 
ct 111 is unabashed and unabated, spe¬ 
cially in the face of some epidemic or 
mysterious disease Although intel- 
! ligence, through the spread of medi- 
' cal education and literacy has shown 
! that most of the diseast^., deadly or 
, otherwise, are curable, yet orthodoxy 
seldom fails to shv>w its teeth and 
leads its crediiknis victims straight 
I into the jaws of death. 

Quite recenfly two shocking and 
I chilling instances of human sacrifice 
; have come to light, which should be 
I enough to shame and shake us to do 
I some introspection and try to set 
' things right. A tribal girl was 
sacrificed in the belief that it would 
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curb epidemics and get a gcKid har¬ 
vest. The other shameful act of 
sacrifice was committed by a 'couple 
who killed their daughter as an offer 
to the god as a token of their gratitude 
to the latter who had blessed them 
with two more children in response 
to their earlier prayers. How sad or¬ 
thodoxy is still claiming innocent 
lives! 

During the last one hundred 
years or so, perspt'ctives in science 
and religion, art and literature, na¬ 
tional and international relations, etc 
have changed fast enough to render 
life on this planet both an exuberant 
experience as well as a cherished 
challenge, the parallel of which is dif¬ 
ficult to find in the annals of history 
Mankind has moved from pure scien¬ 
ces to titanic technology, classicism to 
existentialism in literature, expres¬ 
sionism to surrealism in painting, 
totalitarianism to perestroika, un- 
toLichabilitv and apartheid to grudg¬ 
ing equity and equality and Cold War 
to unipolarisation. Yesteryear's 
dreams and lantasies have becinni' 
realities of lodav because man's in¬ 
stincts and his flights of imagination 
have broken the shackles of obdurate 
and obstructionist orthodoxy to a 
considerable extent. 

The war against this most 
dangerous and deadly demon con¬ 
tinues relentlessly because the stream 
ol life always stands the chance of 
being polluted, if the shadow of i>r- 
thodoxy IS allowed to fall on its run¬ 
ning water It does not matter if 
Candhiji's unorthodox weapon of 
'Satyagraha' failed to convert a few 
die-hards to change their 'modus 
operand!' or My FAperiments with 
Truth' did not bring about any per¬ 
ceptible change in their preconcep¬ 
tions and prejudices. What matters 
most is that Ciandhiji did succevd in 
his lofty mission despite the pall of 
fear having been spread by or- 
Ihodoxv and vested interc'sts. 

To sum up, man needs to become 
increasingly conscious of what he is a 
part of, so that he may then function 
fully, though individually, as an ele¬ 
ment of the whole, in a more healthy 
way. This rec]uires getting to know 
oneself so that one can be true to 
oneself and to others. 





SHORT ESSAY 


Success in Life 


"Perform \four iluh/ mul Icnvc the 
tc'-t to Coli " — Gila 

"Punt}/ of mruu'i /s /7s miportnnt 
iJie loft}/ cuii'^ " —Gandhi 

F or sonu' 'work is worship', whilo 
for otIuTs work is a tool to achiovo 
something tangible, may be temporal 
in nature and make-up Life sym¬ 
bolises mission for a few whereas the 
same life signifies ambition tor many. 
SiKcess in life' is With an incentive as 
well as an ornament of life, but 
'failures too are the pillars of success' 
has been said of those persons for 
whom performing of duties to the 
bestot their abilities is a passion, pure 
and simple, unmindful of the 
pleasant or unpleasant conset|uences 
that will flow from their actions They 
have imbued in themselves the es¬ 
sence ol ( ata's message and trv to live 
iipto It. 

I-or a majority of human beings, 
blessed with faculties ol brain and 
brawn, conception and execution, 
both motives and motivations urge 
them to harness their energies on the 
constructive path that leads to the 
destination called 'success'. With 
education, information and oppor¬ 
tunities knocking at the door, who 
would not like to strike hard to rush 
tor the gold pot in terms of worldly 
achievements and fulfilment of per¬ 
sonal dreams? With the 'lamp-post' 
ol success beckoning one and all, the 
more earnest and eager ones get 
down to fix their targets with the 
hope to climb up the ladder with 
usual travail and tribulation. They 
know: 'There is no gain without 
pain.' 

Gone are the days when personal 
ambitions were modest and the 
tempo of human activity was sub¬ 
dued and cautious. Now 'sky is the 
limit', moon is the destination and 
Hvercst is the summit of human flight 


and success. Man's vision is going 
much beyond the limits ol this 
planet and it possible, he would like 
to enrich himself by plucking the 
stars from heaven and also by eslab 
lishing colonies and real estates in 
the outer-space and beyond. Lor all 
possible eventualities and contin¬ 
gencies, his plans and programmes 
are ready, guidelines obtaineci «ind 
the likely paths to be trodden. 

In an age of cut-throat couipeti- 
tion and high stakes, no method is 
mean and no scheme sinister. "Ciet 
rich cjuick and kick everybody else 
into the ditch", sc*ems to be the 
moving motto o\ tocLiy, where power 
and pelf are the reigning gods and 
roaring lions. 'The more, the merrier' 
IS the ruling 'ism' in vogue and 
fashion 'Siuwss m life*' is tin' only 
ritual that is ruling thi‘ roost but still 
success eludes some and corners 
hall-wav to others Onlv a few can 
claim to have reachi'd the top ol the 
ladiler from where looking at the 
bottom, stHuns both exuting and 
ecstatic 

I’Vom thi‘ 'pagan-stage' to 'robot- 
stage' man has taken strides, some¬ 
times short and sometimc's long In 
each sucevss- in the vast vistas ol 
science and technology, agriciillurc' 
and industry, medical science and 
psycho-thcTapV/ I'ducation, informa¬ 
tion anci communication--the inspir¬ 
ing and guiding principle and 
perception was more the gocul ol 
mankind and the amelioration ol 
human condition than lor pcTsonal 
promotion and prosper^fy. lUit of late 
values and ethos have changed 
beyond recc')gnition Barring a fc*w ex¬ 
ceptions each genre of human ac¬ 
tivity and its protagonists and 
practitioners—be they scientists, 
players and sports-men, artists anci 
litterateurs, engineers and dcKtors, 
and a host of other professionals—all 


have starlc'd weighing their succ\‘ss 
in the' balance ol tiopines, awards, 
pri/c's, hard currency, high contacts, 
royalty and state-patronage and each 
one IS mo\ mg around the pivot 
called success syndrome' The age ol 
'art for art's sake' is buried seven 
fathoms deep because the vision has 
been fixed on the lop-tip ol 'sucevss' 
which mc'ans status and stature, be¬ 
sides lucre 4 ind love Worldly success 
1'^ the current cenn, no matter how it 
comc»s anci to whom it blesses l.ven 
the’ 'gurus and swamis' of lociav have 
been dti/ed and da//lc*cl by thegold- 
en-glittc'r of success Unlike Swann 
Vivekananda, who during his 
spiritual sojourn abroad put across 
the world-audience the true c’ssencv 
ol I Imdiiism the spiritual whc’eler- 
dc’alers ol today are having a held 
day abroad liu’se 'so-calli'd spiritual 
lights' of the l ast dc’serled their 
shores lo sell spiritualism to the 
m«iterialistic West and m the' process 
they Ihemseivc’s were o\’erlaken by 
the glare ol success and soon slartc'd 
mcMMiring their achic’vements by the 
number ol cars, aeroplane’s, man¬ 
sions, affluent disciplc’s that they pos- 
sessc’d to flaunt and figure out their 
'spiritual success'. Such is the hyp¬ 
notic hold of 'succc’ss syndrome on 
everybody's mind’ Yuppie* culture 
IS but a reflc’Ction of this obsessive’ 
mama, whic h is at the root ol con- 
sumption-c um-buying spree, 
many a menial Ic’iision and I’lno- 
tional disoidc’r, depression and 
suicide 

All said and done*, the promise 
and hope ol success m life’, whether 
for self-advancement or lor servin’ 
anci succour lo the nevdy, is a tjuid pro 
quo for hard work, struggle and 
sacrifice that an individual has lo 
make during the short span of his 
existence. 'Success m life' is a reward 
that he deserves indevd! 
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India, NAM and the U.N. 

Bid for Reforms and Restructuring 


Public nttcnfion currcnt/i/ brni;^ 
focussed oil flic pwpo^nl^ for rciihnpni\* 
of the fonu and of the Hinted 

Nations and aNo of the Ntyn-alij^ncd 
Movement (NAM) to enable them to 
meet the new challeni^es followini^ the 
end of the Cold War and the collapse of 
the Soviet Union with all the multh 
farious consequences for the entire 
World -East and West, North and 
South. 

The future of both NAM and the 
UN hnii^es on their restructininn and 
reform, especially that of the decision- 
makinii^ or^^ans, notably the 15-nieniber 
Security Council, to make them more 
democratic and transparent and thu^ 
more effective and effluent The UN's 
future III particular hinyes on leforms 
India has made a strony plea for inakiny 
the UN bodies more representative and ; 
more democratic to enable tins oryanisa- 
tioii to deal with the yrowiiiy interna¬ 
tional challenyes and resolve i onflicts nt 
the international arena many of which \ 
have defied solution. 

! 

In view of the increase in member- 
ship, there is certainly need for a more ' 
balanced and a more equitable repre¬ 
sentation in the key oryanisations The 
existiny deficiencies have most disturb- 
iny implications for the Third World, 
especially the developiny countries It 
would indeed be a pity if the UN /o 
be maryinalised in the post-Cold War 
world or if this body is subordinated to 
serve the interests of a sinyte dominant 
power (the il.S A.). 

I. The Background 

T HF* United Nations is an interna¬ 
tional organisation made up ol al¬ 
most all of the world's independent, 
sovereign countries. With the admis¬ 
sion of three Baltic republics of Fs- 
tonia, Latvia anci Lithuania, and of 
North Korea, South Korea, the 
Mashall Islands and Micronesia, in 
September, 1991, the U.N. member¬ 
ship has risen to 166. 


The UN was formed after the end 
of World War II to prevent war, en¬ 
sure peace and build a bt'tter world 
through international action. The UN 
Constitution known as the Charter, 
was signed at San Francisco on June 
26, 1945, by representatives of the 
countries which participated in the 
U.N. conference on international or¬ 
ganisation. 

The purposes of the UN as 
defined m the Charter are: (1) to 
maintain international peace and 
security by settling disputes peace¬ 
fully or by taking steps to slop armed 
aggression; (2) to develop friendly 
relations among nations based on 
respect for equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples; (3) to 
achieve international c(K)peration in 
solving economic, social, cultural 
and humanitarian problems, and (4) 
to serve as a centre where the actions 
of nations can be combined in trying 
to attain these aims. All peace-loving 
States that accept the obligations of 
the Charter and are ready to carry out 
these obligations may become mem¬ 
bers. The General A.ssembly admits 
new members and can expel any 
member on recommendation by the 
Security Council. 

Kight from the day of its birth, 
the U.N.'s role and utility have been 
questioned by critics l3o we need 
I this organisation as it is constituted? 
On May 2, 1959, the then UN 
Secretary-General Mr Dag llam- 
marskjoeld, slated. “We need the 
, United Nations in the present situa¬ 
tion tor the negotiating possibilities it 
opens up. We need it as an executive 
organ. We nee<1 it tor the constructive 
I additions it ofters in international at- 
I tempts to resolve conflicts of inter- j 

I ! 

I Most of these hopvs have been i 
I belied. As a cynic put it, there has not j 
I beenasingleday since the birth of the i 
i UN when in one part of the w'orld or 1 
' other, the engines of war have not i 


inflicted death and suffering on the 
people. The purpose of the UN was to 
maintain peace and security and, to 
that end, take effective collective 
security measures for the prevention 
and removal of threats to peace and 
to .secure adjustments and settlement 
of international disputes. In Af¬ 
ghanistan, Central America, Namibia 
and Cambodia it was central to peace 
accords and processes Credit must 
be given where it is due. However the 
record elsewhere has been largely of 
frustration, delays and failures. Even 
the successes it achieved (as in Korea) 
left behind traces of bitterness and 
also seeds of further conflicts 

Highly dissatisfied with the 
former Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjoeld's tendency to act in 
his own way and arbitrarily, Mr 
Nikita Khrushchev resortcxl to shoe- 
banging on the table in the General 
Assembly in 1960 to protest against 
the manner in which the UN force in 
Congo worked against the interests 
of its left-wing Prime Minister, Mr 
Lumumba, and demanded that the 
UN Cieneral Secretaryship become a 
troika, a three-headed office 
managed by representatives of the 
West, East and South. But this 
prt)posal was rejected by the Group 
of eight experts appointed by the 
Cieneral Assembly to help Mr I4am- 
marskjoeld to define the secretariat's 
structure. 

The Secretary-General, the UN's 
Chief executive, has played a con¬ 
structive mediatory role in several 
cases despite the handicaps under 
wdiich he carried on his duties. Apart 
from the financial handicap (he has 
very limited funds considering the 
variety of functions the U N. is ex¬ 
pected to perform) there are the con¬ 
straints of getting timely and 
adequate information, especially in 
regard to the complex problems 
which cause tensions and create dis¬ 
cords that lead to bloodshed and 
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L^rodc public confidence in the effec¬ 
tiveness of the United Ntitions itself 

II. Non-alignment (NAM) 

HE policy of non-alignment in 
foreign policy which India has 
been folknving earnesllv since 1*^47 
was designed to keep this country, 
and also other countries of the Third 
World, away from the power blocs 
which then dominated the interna¬ 
tional scene. The NAM membership 
has been gradually expanding and 
now stands at 103 It was assumi'd 
that non-alignment is a guarantee of 
the country's defence and security, 
that it implies a positive expression of 
our econeimic and political inde¬ 
pendence and that it would expand 
what IS described as the "peace 
area"—a region that is delermiiu'd 
not to intensify the existing tensions 
1 he implication, or rather one ol the 
notable implicatums, was that m cast' 
ol attack and aggression by an out¬ 
side country India would not rely on 
military assistance from either of the 
power blocs 

I he latest meeting of NAM 
1 oreign VI misters, held at Accra trom 
September 3 to S, had much sig¬ 
nificance The 22-page Declaration is 
sued after the session, entith'd "A 
World in Transitum. from Diminish¬ 
ing C\)ntrontation Towards increas¬ 
ing C\)operalion'', stt ted that the end 
of the era of b!ast-Wesl clash had 
opened up unprecedented vistas lor 
w'orld peace and cooperation It said 
NAM's new focus must he on 
eradicating poverty, hunger, mah 
nutrition and illiteracy and called on 
the international community to help. 
NAM supporteci the present efforts at 
strengtht'mng the L N so as to render 
it "more democratic, effective and ef¬ 
ficient". 

The sessRin reminded the inter¬ 
national community that the Non- 
aligned Movement represents the 
majority of the States and peoples of 
the world The mc'etmg pointed out 
that there was a greater need among 
NAM nations to ensure that the on¬ 
going process of reform of the UN 
was in consonance with the interests 
of the non-aligned and other 
developing countries The F'oreign 
Ministers rejected the demand (most¬ 
ly of the African countrii’s) fc:)r the 


establishment c^f a permanent 
secretariat of the movement, saying 
that NAM was ncU an organisation 
but a movement that recognised the 
net'd for a back-up system which 
could provide sor\ice and continuity 
There was a consensus among the 
Foreign Ministers for a bridging 
agreement between NAM anci the 
"Group of 77 (G- 77)" and proposed 
that a study should be made immedi¬ 
ately of the modalities for reaching 
agreement between the twe- bodies 
for the introduction of a new system 
of pericKlic meetings of the joint coor¬ 
dination ccunmittee Fhe meeting 
also decidc'd to revive the Standing 
Committee for t'conomic cooperation 
and to entrust it with the job of study¬ 
ing the recommendations ol the 
South Commission and report its 
findings to the next summit meeting 
to be held in Jakarta in l^>'-f2 The 
Accra Dc'claration also called lor ef¬ 
fective South-South ciHiperalion and 
high priority to envirtinmental 
problems and rededicated ilst*lf to 
the observance of human rights 1 he 
Accra session marki'd the 3()th an¬ 
niversary of NAM. 

The session proved another 
point: those who feel tliat NAM has 
outlived its utility in a posl-C’old Wai 
world are u'rong In fad the indica¬ 
tions are that the movemi'iit is be¬ 
coming more populai aiui its 
importance is bt'ing widely recog¬ 
nised. If that had not been so, why 
should nuire countries seek the NAM 
membc'rship Mongolia was granti'd 
admission (ii'imany rc’t|uested to bi* 
allow’ed to attend the session as a 
guest along with the Netherlands 
Both these lountriies are members of 
a milit.irv alliance—NATG The 
NAM's desire to establish close 
economic ties wuth Ci-77 needs to be 
interpreted as an effort to enlarge its 
options of economic cooperation and 
assistance. 

Fhere were reports a lew days 
belt)r(' the Accra session C(»mmeiui‘il 
that concrete measures to reslrudiire 
the Movement (to enable it to 
respond effectively to challenges of 
the rapidly changing w(>rld order) 
would be considered A "programme 
of action" contained in the draft 
report of the ministerial meeting 
characterised the current unipolar 



world as an increasingly featureless 
international political landscape, 
regretably ITiro-centre in nature. 
Calling for a replacement of the uni¬ 
polar world by a multi-polar world, it 
said the NAM was perhaps even 
more relevant now to international 
relations and development than at 
any time in its history. The Action 
Plan dealt with the reform of the UN, 
international sevuritv and disarma¬ 
ment, regional conflicts. South Africa 
Fund, the process of decolonisation, 
the external debt problem, science 
and technology and North-South and 
South-South cooperation According 
to the plan document, the recent 
developments "conslitute a ciisis for 
the NAVI" and therefore the NAVI 
member-countries must endeavour 
to play a key role in shaping the UN 
in the future and not submit themsel¬ 
ves to the move for marginalisation 

On the tjneslion ol international 
security and disarmament the dralt 
report urged member-countries to 
participati'ellectively in I IN Cieneril 
Assembly meetings relating to the 
Non-Prolileitition IVeatv as well as 
the Partial Test Ban IVeatv 

Dealing with regional conflicts, 
the rt'port said that the impasse in the 
search lor a solulii>n to the West 
Asian ijuestion continui'ii to greatly 
I'xertise the NAM It has been 
decided that the "C'ommiltee of 
Nine", established at the NAM 
summit meeting in Belgrade, should 
continue its stri'iiuous efforts in the 
search for a solution to the Middle 
F.tisl (.|uestion. As for the conflict 
situations obtaining in most regions 
of the world, all parlies involved 
were ad visa'd to viH>pi’rale with the 
NAM Chairman in linding peaceful 
solutions 

I he ministers weie ol the* 
opinion Ih.il though the* bipeilar 
vN'oild w'as eiead, that does not mean 
that Washington should become tin* 
political VK'cea ot those' who had 
avoided being ide'nlilu'd with either 
ol the* two blocs It is clear that the* 
mifiression conveyc'd by the slogan 
"NAM IS dexid" IS nothing short of a 
canard being purposc'ly spread by 
some Western commentators 

One of this group of scribes has 
gone lotHec'xte'nl of saying that at the 
Accra session the membe*rs showed 
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openly thi’y were nwnre thnt the 
movement tis specifienlly non- 
tili^ned group wns ''finished''. This 
bi‘Oime nppnrent, recording to him, 
tliroLigh their refusal to ehtingc its 
name to the "Third World Move¬ 
ment". But, tile eomment adds, to 
reject the seminal, distinctive, politi¬ 
cal concept on winch the movement 
was founded and to base it, instead, 
on a mere geographical area, to , 
change it from a movement based on 
choice to one based on geographical . 
accident—even though the proposal ; 
w'as turned down—"indicates that ' 
the member-States doubt the i 
relevance and the continuing utility 
of the movement's very reason for | 
existence" It is also said that before 1 
the Accra meeting (the first since the ! 
collapse of the Rastern bloc) there had | 
been an impression that NAM was | 
now in a vacuum and had to find a 
new role and a new identity. Actually 
this betrayed lack of full knowledge 
of the basic aims of the movement If 
non- alignment meant a balancing act 
belw’een the two blocs, neutralism or 
et]ui-dislance between the two, then 
the disappearance of one of them 
would deprive NAM of both its point 
and purpose but non-alignment—as 
the originator of this concept, 
Jaw'aharial Nehru, defined it, is none 
of these things. It wms, simply, main¬ 
taining independence of judgement 
on the world or regional issues winch 
governments often have to face So, 
as It w'as conceived by Nehru, the 
movemi*nt would not be affected by 
the collapse of the hast bloc and the 
end of the C old War. There will al¬ 
ways be scope for independence of 
judgement and freedom to exercise it 
w'lthout tear or restraint from any 
power c^r grouping 

One aspect i>t the t|ueslion will, 
however, have to be admitted. Mostly 
because ol India's close ties with the 
Soviet Union since the birth of the 
movement, the US thought that 
NAM was operating against that 
country's interests, that is, the move¬ 
ment was more anti-US than anti- 
Russian. The obvious reason was that 
the US was associated with 
colonialism and neo-colonialist for¬ 
ces. But it is not a fact, as wntendexi 
by the Western analysts, that since 
the US has emerged as the sole world 


power following the collapse of the ’ 
Soviet Union, many non-aligned j 
countries want to leave the NAM. 
Where is the question of keeping 
aliKif from rival blocs, some people , 
mistakenly ask, when there is only 
one effective power and the other is i 
in Riins? I 

III. Future and Relevance 

NC^THHR aspect of the Accra 
IX'claration also calls for notice. 
Non-alignment is basically a political I 
concept; Jawaharlal Nehru and his ■ 
colleagues Tito, Sukarno and Nasser ; 
did not envisage full economic 
ccH^peration as part of NAM. But at ; 
Accra the movement is believed by ; 
many to have shifted the emphasis 
from the political to the economic 
arena. The session, besides referring j 
I to political problems worldwide, also ^ 
made references to the question of . 
external debts as an obstacle to . 
development of many countries. Ob¬ 
viously, if NAM is to give priority to , 
economic problem.s, perhaps because ' 
it has little role to play in the political 
arena (so the critics contend), then the 
argument runs further: the Accra ses¬ 
sion should have accepted Egypt's | 
suggestion to merge NAM with the i 
Ciroup i^f 77 (which now numbers ; 
over 100, many countries being mem- , 
bers of both) 

India's 1‘xternal Affairs Minister, , 
Mr Madhavsmh Solanki, cautioned , 

; the Non-aligned Movement (NAM) i 
against embracing issues which are 
! potentially divisive for it in the back- 
‘ drop of continuing changes m the m- 
■ lernational environment. 

Inaugurating a conference on the ' 

. "Role and relevance of NAM in the i 
; changing world situaMon", Mr ; 

' Solanki said the movement should, 
instead, focus attention on a range of 
issues such as the six-point plan of 
priorities draw'n up at the last NAM 
summit in Belgrade. The plan in- > 

! eludes peace and disarmament and i 
: dennKratisation of the UN. 

; NAM would have a role to play , 
in any international configuration as ■ 

; long as it is able to .safeguard the in¬ 
dependence of action of its mcmlxTs . 
against the diverse pressures faced | 
I by them. NAM's energetic chain- , 
pionship of a world without confron- j 
1 tation between the two power bliKS 
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has been vindicated by the events in 
the recent past, like the thaw in rela¬ 
tions between East and West and the 
crumbling of military blocs—NATO 
and WARSAW. ^ ' 

Efforts are underway to stream¬ 
line the functioning of the KB-mem- 
ber movement to enhance the 
effectiveness of cooperation among 
non-aligned countries in internation¬ 
al forums. Referring to the apfirehen- 
sions that NAM has kxst its relevance 
in the present situation, Mr Solanki 
said the Accra meet of NAM Foreign 
Ministers sought to give a "clear 
direction" to the movement. Ad¬ 
dressing the meeting of the par¬ 
liamentary consultative committee 
attachc'd to the External Affairs min¬ 
istry, on September 13 he asserted 
that the Accra meet had reaffirmed 
the relevance of NAM as a political 
forum which could give adequate 
emphasis to North-South coopera¬ 
tion. Those who contend that the end 
of the cold war had rendered NAM 
obsolete are in effect asserting that 
the Third World should leave it to the 
West to determine the destiny of 
humanity as a whole. 

The heterogeneity and consensus 
approach that charactenst'd NAM, 
far from inhibiting its effectivi^ness, 
reflected the diverse world in which 
every State enjoyed cx]ualily and in¬ 
dependence of action In its present 
shape the movement w'as well poised 
to play an important role in the inter 
national community by keeping the 
Belgrade priorities in the forefront of 
the international agenda NAM is not 
willing to be marginalised. 

IV. U.N. Renaissance 

OME highly significant observa¬ 
tions have bei'n maile by the UN 
Secrelary-Cieneral, Mr IVre/ DeC'uel- 
lar, in his annual report submitted to 
the current session of theCkMieral As¬ 
sembly. In the report he speaks of a 
renaissance of the world body The 
end of the Cold War, the upheavals in 
the Soviet Union and East Europe 
and the w'ave of democracy that 
sw'ept other parts of the world made 
UN missions possible as w ould have 
been unthinkable m the past. In l%2 
the Secretary-Cieneral, on assuming 
the high office, spoke of the erosion of 
authority and status of Ihe UN and 
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thu inaction of the Security Council in j 
the face of conflicts. Fearing ''interna- ' 
tional anarchy'"/ he had suggested ; 
several ways to make the Council, 
and along with it the Secretary- 
General, more effective in keeping ; 
peace 

The adoption ol a plan for ter- ' 
mination of the war between Iran and * 
Iraq, the conclusion ot the Geneva 
accords followed by the withdrawal : 
of the Soviet forces from Afghanistan 
and bringing independence to 
Namibia have been among the major , 
fruits of the rejuvenation ot the UN. ] 
In addition to manning all these ram¬ 
parts of peace, the secretariat is now 
engaged in t»ilks ot a complexity and 
scope untried bet ore to secure the im¬ 
plementation of the Security Council 
tlccisions relating to the IratpKuwait 
situation. 

The hostilities in the Gulf have 
made it agonisingly clear that the 
devastation of two States with untold 
loss of innocent lives, appalling 
dangers to public health, damage to 
the environment and the immense 
suffering of millions, represented a 
standing failure of collective 
diplomacy In the aftermath ol these 
hostilities, the renewed emphasis is 
rightly being placed on the need for 
preventive diplomacy. The See retary- 
General believes, as millions of 
people around the woild do, that the 
protection of hum.ni rights has imw 
become one of the keystones of the 
arch of peace. It is being increasingly 
felt that the principle ot non-inter¬ 
ference with the essential domestic 
jurisciiction of States cannot be 
regarded as a protective barrier be¬ 
hind which human rights could be 
massively and systematically vio¬ 
lated w'ith impunity 

"To Hell with UN": If any proof 
was needeci to show that the UN has 
lately become a policy tool in the 
hand.'^ of the US and that the world's 
sole mighty power would only have 
a subservient international body, it 
was provided by President Bush's 
angry comment. On March 16, in an 
interview with four Arab reporters, 
he indicated that he might have said 
"To hell with the UN" and would 
have sent American troops anyway 
into Irac] if the Security Council had 
not authorised use of force against 


that country. It needs to be' rcvalled i 
that when the US sent trexips into ; 
Iraq, the Soviet Union had raised ob- | 
jections, saying that the UN mandate ■ 
was to lilx'rate Kuwait from Iraqi for¬ 
ces, not to liberate Iraq from the con- , 
trol of President Saddam I lussein 

According to the official version, , 
President Bush said. "I might have ; 
said 'to hell with the UN', it is right or | 
wrong. It is gtxid and evil, lie (Sad- j 
dam Hussein) is evil, our cause is ] 
right... and even without the UN Mr i 
Bush would have sent a considerable ; 
force to help." ! 

The fact that France also was 
critical of the US stand was proved bv 
! IVesident Mitterand who made it 
, clear at a joint press conference that 
the UN mandate had terminated 
I with the liberation ot Kuwait and did 
not extend to interfering in Iraq's in¬ 
ternal affairs Mr Bush claimed he 
had no intention of doing so but 
rt»iterated his preference for an alter¬ 
native to the Saddam Hussein or in¬ 
stallation of a Shiite regime 

The USA also dragged its fevt on 
the question of withdrawing from 
southern Iraq, raising the question of 
the Iraqi useof helicopter gunships lo 
fight insurgents. I le contended that 
Iraq had misled the allies on the 
issue; it had claimed it would usi^ 
helicopters only for lranspc>rt 

According to American sources, 
Mr Bush repeatedly noted that his 
course of action was authorised by 
the UN iiiul that he would lu t exceed 
the world Ixidy's resolutions even to 
hunt down President Saddam I lus¬ 
sein. The interview'. While I louse 
sources added, showed that Presi¬ 
dent Bush's remark was a discussion 
ol the importance of the new w'orld 
order "imitec^ action to oppose ag¬ 
gression" 

Mr Bush's Secretary of Stale Mr 
James Baker carried the case further 
in April when, in pushing West Asia 
peace conference for a regional in¬ 
stead of an international conference 
on the Middle Fast he ruled out a 
major UN role. The Arab Slates and 
Palestine usually defended an inter¬ 
national peace conference involving 
UN members, but Israel has persist¬ 
ently rejectc’d such a meeting. It seeks 
talks among the Slate's of the region 


without outside intervention. 

V. Peace-keeping Role 

AlNTAlNINCi peace in the dis- 
turbc'd areas has bet'ii an impor¬ 
tant task carried on by the UN. India 
and other countries have conlribuU'ci 
military and other personnel to 
peace-keeping forces stationed m cer¬ 
tain countries over the yc'ars. On May 
10 this year, however, the Indian am¬ 
bassador to the UN, tcMci the Special 
Committee on peace-keeping opera¬ 
tions that India supports the peace¬ 
keeping role of the w'orld 
organisation. But at the same time he 
stressed the "bedrock requirement" 
that such operations must be carrit*d 
out with clue resjxct tor sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of Ihecountry 
or countries concernc'd. 

Pc*ace-kc*eping activity must not 
lead to interference in the internal or 
domestic affairs of any country, 
morcHwer, such activity should be un¬ 
dertaken only with the t\\pre.ss con¬ 
sent ot the host nation. This point 
nevds to be slresscxl in view of recent 
worldwide events and the possibility 
of increasing U.N. commitments in 
the future 

Referring lo the urgency of 
Imalismg a set ol guideline's tor such 
operations, the Indian spokesman 
cautioned against loo rigid a codifica¬ 
tion or an elabor.ile enumeration of 
the arcMs in which peace keeping 
could be applied. It is the inherent 
llexibility and adaptability of the* 
practice ol peace keeping which has 
in no small measure conlnbiitc'd lo 
their success and adapl.ibilitv As for 
the composition ot such pc*acc* forces, 
India's stand has bc'en that in both 
civil and military operations ihc'y 
must rellcvt the broad gc*ographical 
distribution in kec'ping w'ilh the 
universal eharaiter of the wcnld 
body I Ins w'ould und'Tscore the coF 
lei live Lommitiiu'iil for w'orld peace 

It IS also necessary to ensure a 
rc’Iiableand sound financial basis for 
UN peace-keeping opc'rations The 
apportionment formula should 
reflc'ct the sj^x'cial resjxinsibililies c)f 
the permanent members of the 
Security Council and take into ac¬ 
count the liinilc'd capacity of the 
cieveloping nations to contribute in 
financial terms 
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In fact, one of the suggestions 
made for reforming the UN structure 
is the creation of a permanent peace¬ 
keeping force. It is estimated that the 
UN has set up peace-keeping forces 
13 times and this is regarded as one of 
the UN's most successful extra- 
Charter innovations. It has provided 
insurance against recurring conflicts. | 
The UN is of course dependent on its 
members for securing resources for 
such operations. To solve this prob¬ 
lem the "Economist" of London sug¬ 
gested a peace-keeping fund, a staff j 
college for training peace-keeping of- I 
ficers and special UN units car- I 
marked in national armies leading to | 
a permanent peace-keeping force. ! 
But it is doubtful whether the ! 
proposal for a permanent force on j 
this basis would be accepted by all j 
the members in view of the implicit ! 
financial burden. j 

VI. Future of UN 

S EVERAL proposals have been | 
made from time to time for , 
revitalising the UN in order to make j 
it more effective and more prompt ! 
and more responsive to the new chal¬ 
lenges of maintaining peace. Even as ■ 
old dangei*s to global and regional I 
peace have laded away, or at any rate ! 
greatly lessened, new ones have j 
arisen as a result of rivalries and ten¬ 
sions, most of them racial, tribal and ! 
ethnic. There need be no doubt that j 
the future of the world body hinges i 
on speedy reforn\s. ' 

First, changes are necessary in 
the structure of the decision-making 
authority, notably the Stvurity Coun¬ 
cil. India has more than once pointed 
out that there should be wider ap- j 
plication of the democratic principle ! 
in the decision-making procedures of ‘ 
the organisation. While the trend in- I 
creasingly is to extend support in j 
ushering in pluralism and i 
democracy in individual States, j 
equality and democratic decision- | 
making are absent in the function- i 
ing of the international i 
organisation, of the Security Coun- j 
cil in particular. 

During the Gulf, war the US 
President virtually hijacked the UN | 
by pressing the Security Council to j 
ass a series of resolutions exactly as [ 
e desired. It was not the U.N. war, as i 
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explained by the UN Secretary- 
(jcneral. Things were in the hands of 
the U S.-lod coalition. Such hijacking 
should be ruled out in all contingen- i 
cies. 

The Security Council's five per¬ 
manent members have been confer- ; 
ring Irequently to coordinate, in ! 
advance, their stand on urgent inter¬ 
national issues. In effect, these major 
countries have controlled the UN and 
determined the decisions as they 
wished It was the Gulf War that 
focussed attention on this aspect of 
the UN structure. The tendency has 
raised fears among the other 10 mem¬ 
bers of the Council and also among 
the UN member-States generally that 
these five powers are exercising 
undue domination. The five per¬ 
manent members are the US, USSR, 
China, France and the U.K. 

Japan recently suggested a new i 
category of Council members not , 
having the right of veto (which has at ■ 
ti mes bet'n exercistxl by one power or ' 
other in pursuance of political or j 
strategic aims, thus defying the ' 
majority opinion) This suggestion ' 
has the support ot Germany. Italy, 
which somehow has not played a 
very important role in international 
affairs, has favoured another 
proposal—that the permanent seats 
now occupied by the UK and France 
should be allocated to the European 
Community and |apan. Hut all 
pn^posals for re-allocating the seals 
of the permanent members require an 
amendment of the UN Charier 
Whatever the difficulty, it is obvious 
that Germany, Japan and possibly 
one or two large developing 
countries deserve to be permanent 
memlxTS of the Council to conform 
to the realities of world politics. 

Some modification should also 
be made in the right of veto Absolute 
right of veto in defiance of the 
majority of international opinion is 
obviously undemocratic. It is true 
however that on otvasion the veto, or 
the possibility ot its use, has 
prevented awkward situations 
Measures also need to be taken to 
strengthen the position and powers 
of the Secretary-General—the key 
functionary of the UN—and to 
restructure the Secretariat. The 
Secretary-General has used his gocxl 
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offices several times to check conflicts 
and promote peace. He has mediated 
between countries in conflict and in¬ 
tervened with good effect. His discre 
tionary fund, which is seldom 
wasted, should be enlarged so as to 
enable him to discharge his wide 
range and variety of functions more 
purposefully. According to one 
source, there should be a fund of 
about 40 million dollars for what are 
called "good offices operations" He 
would be able to appoint mediators, 
fact-finders, truce observers and also 
small contingents of peace keepers 
where necessary. He should have in¬ 
dependent sources of information 
and should be able through such 
facilities to identify potential sources 
of conflict and take such preventive 
action as he deems best. Collection of 
unbiassed and impartial data is 
necessary to monitor developments, 
especially in the trouble-spots. The 
propi^sal to pi^st ambassadors in the 
principal capitals and other places, 
though expensive, is also worth pur¬ 
suing. The ambassadors would act as 
listeners and fact gatherei-s and to 
enable the Secretary-General to 
maintain a continuing presence. Of 
; ct)urse the impartiality of the 
Secretary-General must never be af- 
' fected adversely. Care has to be taken 
in selecting the incumbent of this im¬ 
portant office, but at times power 
politics has played a part in the mat¬ 
ter 

Besides, there is the interplay of 
vote blocs in the General Assembly 
which has undergone major shifts. 
One factor in this shift is that the East¬ 
ern Europe group now votes with the 
Western countries. Time was when 
. the Soviet Union was strongly critical 
1 of US policies and initiatives. Now it 
' either remains inactive or backs the 
; West's decisions. The focus is on is- 
, sues of the Arab world which is 
; seething with discontent. In fact this 
j region has replaced the Cold War as 
I the central factor in international 
I politics. According to one analyst, 

; what happens in the region is likely 
I to decide the issue ot U.N. evolution. 

I The Palestine factor is vital; on an 
I acceptable solution of this problem 
! (Israel is the obstacle) hinges world 
! peace. 


I 
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Focus on Anti-defection Act 


The A)iH-ciefection laiu was widely 
welcomed when it was passed in 1985 
Ircause defections had made a mockery 
of democracy, bt4t lately the need is being 
felt of modifi/ing the legislation owing to 
the lacunae which have been found in it. 
Public opinion has not yet crystallised 
on the precise lines along which the over- 
liue changes should he made. 

DMITTEDLY, political defectiojis 
are a fraud on the electorate. 
They indicate a breach of faith be¬ 
tween the voters and their elected 
representatives, and they provide 
evidence of the growing evil of politi¬ 
cal opportunism which has made a 
terrible mess of parliamentary 
democracy. The most recent cases of 
defections were reported from 
Meghalaya, Nagaland, Coa, Gujarat 
and M.P. In the eastern States politi¬ 
cally motivated defections have 
transformed the ministerial scene, 
brought about the downfall of some 
Chief Ministers and facilitated the 
formation of new cabinets containing 
legislators who have switched their 
loyalty for the sake of office. In the 
recent defection case of 38 Janata Dal 
M.P.s, the Lok Sabha Speaker dis¬ 
qualified 8 (6 of them were Mini¬ 
sters). Mr Chandra Shekhar's 
short-lived Ministry was therefore 
described as a government of defec¬ 
tors. 

The history of the evil of defec¬ 
tions is, however, interesting and in¬ 
structive in many ways; while some 
ministries have fallen because of 
defections, a few have been saved 
and helped to survive political 
storms. To that extent the malaise has 
been a factor in promoting instability 
at some places and stability in a few 
others. But even Mr Rajiv Gandhi, to 
whom the main credit goes for carry¬ 
ing out the long overdue reform, con¬ 
ceded that there were some flaws in 
the legislation and these needed to be 
lemoved. The proposed elimination 
of these flaws would not affect the 
main provisions nor dilute the basic 


purpose. The anti-defection law was 
enacted by Parliament in the form of 
the 52nd Amendment to the Con¬ 
stitution. Together with the 10th 
Schedule, the Amendment sought to 
define the term defections and 
prescribed "punishment" in the 
shape of disqualification from mem¬ 
bership of the legislature where such 
a switch-over takes place. 

According to the Constitutional 
amendment, defection occurs when a 
member of a particular party on 
whose label or under whose platform 
a person has contested an election 
leaves it voluntarily in order to join 
another political party in the House. 
Cases of expulsion from a political 
party on any ground fall in a different 
category. So the emphasis is on 
voluntarily, of his own accord. A 
legislator is also liable to incur dis¬ 
qualification if he voles or abstains 
from voting in the House on any mo¬ 
tion, contrary to any direction or 
whip issued by the party without ob¬ 
taining px?rmission of the leader. 

History of defections: The 
general belief is that the evil of politi¬ 
cal defections started in full measure 
in 1%7. But the events in the earlier 
years are often forgotten, though they 
' have a significance of their own. 
j During 1947-52 several Congressmen 
loft the party because of ideological 
reasons or factional politics with 
which the rebels presumably got fed 
I up. So the motives were different 
from those that operated in later 
years. It is also worth noting that no 
Congress ministry fell during that 
pericxi although the traffic was from 
that party anci not into it from other 
groups or parties. 

Between the years 1952 and 1967, 
however, the traffic of legislators was 
in both directions; there were defec¬ 
tions from the opposition groups to 
the Congress as well as from the Con¬ 
gress to the opposition. Four State 
governments ruled by the Congress 
tell during this f)eriod as a result of 
defections (Pepsu in 1952, Andhra 


Pradesh in 1954, Kerala in 1956 and 
again eight years later). Interestingly, 
such switch-overs facilitated the for¬ 
mation of four State governments 
which consequently were able to 
complete their full term of five years. 

The most notable example was 
that of the C. Rajagopalachari minis¬ 
try in Madras in 1952 when 16 legis¬ 
lators were persuaded to join the 
ruling parly after leaving the opposi¬ 
tion groups. This example was fol¬ 
lowed by Mr Nabakrishna 
Chaudhury, also of ll;ie Congress, in 
Orissa after the 1952 elections, but 
with the difference that the incomers 
were independent MLAs. In fact, 
most of the 542 legislators who 
defected during these years were in¬ 
dependents and did not have to incur 
the displeasure of or face censure by 
any political group. These inde¬ 
pendents would have been dis¬ 
qualified if the Anti-defection Act 
had been in force then. 

But tell-tale traffic of legislators 
from one .dde to another, and both 
ways, was reported between the 
years 1967-1972. Most of them were 
Congressmen and went over to the 
opposition, though there were some 
who joined the Congress (and 
secured benefits by their action). 

This is proved by the fact that 
eight from among the defectors be¬ 
came Chief Ministers. The country 
also witnessed the phenomenon, for 
the first time since 1947, of minority 
governments comprising defectors 
remaining in office with the support 
of groups from outside (as we had in 
1990 and 1991). These cases were in 
I laryana, Punjab, West Bengal, Bihar, 
Kerala and UP (where it was the well 
known Charan Singh who in 1979 
formed the Union ministry and ful¬ 
filled his life's ambition to become 
Prime Minister, though only for a few^ 
months). No fewer than 32 State 
governments fell in 10 States and 
President's rule had to be imfxised 
when the state of affairs became un¬ 
tenable following the regular traffic 
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i>f Ktims tind (i.iya Kdms" 

A^iiin, during iho yo*irs VYll-ll 
ton SttUcgovernments had toc]iiit lol- 
lovvin^ defeelions Some States other 
than those atteeled earlier were in¬ 
volved during this period—Gujarat 
(1 Wi), Manipur and 1^74) and 

(Vissa (1M72) Terhaps the most 
notorious years were 1977-80—a 
period which saw the exit of 11 State 
governments because of defections 
After Mrs Cuindhi's return to power 
m 1980, seven State governments fell, 
but it was only m two Stales, Assam 
and Manipur, that defections did the 
damage, fhese developments have 
been interpreted to mean that while 
defections have caused the downfall 
of several ministries and created in¬ 
stability, this practice also promoted 
stability at times because the rein¬ 
forced strength of the niling party 
was enough to enable it to command 
a majority. 

Lure of office: It is estimated 
that until the beginning of Tebriiary, 
1991, there were over 6,000 defections 
involving 4,000 defectors, some 
crossing over several times evidently 
lured away by the plums of (office or 
substantial cash gains. Since inde¬ 
pendence, It IS believed, more than 30 
Slate governments have fallen due lt> 
floor crossing by legislators. Reliable 
data were given by an impartial 
authority. Dr Subhash Kashyap, 
former Secretary-C icneral of the Lok 
Sabha. \ le stated that since the fourth 
general elections iner 200 defectors 
were rewarded with ministerial 
berths and 15 were made Chief Mini¬ 
sters 

In this connection it would be 
relevant to recall the hwward bv Mr 
C handra Shekhar to the Narendra 
Deva birth centenary volume pub¬ 
lished in 1990- ''Of late politics has 
come to denote the race for power i 
and pelf. To some people, capacity to 
manoeuvre, prevaricate and befud¬ 
dle the masses are its atlribiiles. Such 
people do not hesitate to adopt even 
questionable means to reach posi¬ 
tions of power. The result is the all- 
round degeneration of democratic 
institutions and erosion of the 
cherished values of our national life." 
Mr Narendra Deva imparted a moral 
dimension to the development. 
While quitting the Congress in 1948 


because of ideological deferences, Mr ! 
Narendra f.\wa resigned from the UP 
Assembly and tried to establish a ; 
healthy norm for our nascent par¬ 
liamentary democracy. | 

In Febmary, 1990, President R. 
Venkataraman, whik unveiling Mr 
Narendra Deva's statue in Delhi, 
made a topical observation. Referring ! 
to the fact that Mr Narendra Deva 
and his socialist colleagues in the UP 
Legislature resigned cii bloc because 
they had been elected on the Con¬ 
gress ticket and had joined the 
Socialist Party, the President 
regretted that the highest tradition of 
parliamentary democracy has to be 
enforced today through the Anti 
defection law. In other words, the 
legislators do what is I heir moral 
obligation only under legal compul¬ 
sion (they are disqualified by the 
Speaker of the 1 louse; they do not 
prcimptly resign on their own while 
quitting their original part). Today it 
is money and muscle power that 
dominate the scene, not moral values 
and principles 

['laws in Act: One of the flaw 
from whuh the existing Anti-defec- 
lion Act suffers is that it does not 
provide for genuine dissenters— 
those who resign from a party be¬ 
cause of the dictates of their 
conscience. The example is often 
quoted of Mr Winston Churchill who 
changed his party twice in the I louse 
of Commons as a matter of con¬ 
science. In India, too, there may be 
some people who are compelled to I 
resign from the political parly on | 
whose ticket they were elected, on | 
grounds of conscience. The Anti- j 
defection law makes no such i 
provision. I'l^r this reason it can be 
said that the Act violatc^s the basic ; 
principle of parliamentary 
democracy. There must indeed be | 
provision for genuine cases, like 
those of conscientious objectors in 
fighting a war. The law is undeniably 
punitive and harsh too for suen 
1 genuine cases in which the governing 
I motive is not monetary benefit or the 
I lure of office but principles. Why 
! should principles be discounted, 

! especially when the Anti-defection 
I Act itself was designed to uphold 
! and enforce a principle? Oppor- 
! tunists must be distinguished from 
! men of principle. 


SPECIA L FEATURE-1 

Besides, despite the enactment of 
the law, there is the immoral toppling 
of some Stale govenments by the 
Central authorities themselves. This 
was done in Kashmir and Andhra 
Fradesh, for instance. Authentic 
reports disclose that Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
him.self promised that the loopholes 
in the Anti-defection Act would be 
removed. But this was never done, 
with the result that the Act has been 
misused by certain authorities and 
individuals who have exploited the 
loopholes. Then there are some who 
have violated the law in spirit while 
conforming technically to the letter. 

An element of uncertainty is lent 
to the matter by the fact that an ap¬ 
peal against the judgement of the full 
Bench of the ITinjab and Haryana 
High C ourt filed on May 1, 1987, is 
pending in the Supreme Court. The 
I ligh Court held that ouster of the 
courts' jurisdiction by para 7 of the 
lOth Schedule of the Ad is uncon¬ 
stitutional because it was never 
ratified by one-half of the Slates. Ar¬ 
ticle 368 (2) proviso requires judicial 
review which the Supreme CTnirt has 
' held to be part of the basic struct lire 
of the C^onstitulion 

The need for review of the Act 
was also conceded by the former l.aw 
Minister, Mr Dinesh Goswami, in 
January 1991 Like many others, he 
pointed out that the Speaker (or 
chairman) on whom exclusively rests 
the responsibility of taking the final 
decision regarding disqualification of 
a legislator for defection, is mostly a 
politician, not a totally independent 
dignitary. He contests elections on a 
party ticket. 1 ie may act ninln fiiic. The 
final decision should therefore rests 
on the President or the Flection Com¬ 
mission as was being done in the case 
of disqualification of members on 
other grounds. 

Moreover it is hardly fair to 
I apply the Act even to cases of 
I defiance of party whips in all cases. 

I This should be restricted to defiance 
1 on motions of no-confidence in the 
I Government and to cut motions. Both 
I these suggestions were approved by 
the All-Party committee on Hlectoral 
Reforms which submitted its report 
in May 1S)90. These suggestions are 
designed to reform the law without 
I affecting its efficacy. 
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India and China: New Perspectives 


I he CliiJic^e Ih niie Mr 

1 1 /s iwpectcii to vi'^it Imiiti in 

the ne\t fnr ireek^ In the new worhl, 
he nifhtlif Chtnii and India should 
fiiif a>ide ifii'^t ^iieoiinee^ and lire in 
peace and fiiend^hip Put what aie the 
jnvspect^ of a nintiialhf m ceptahle ^et- 
tlenienl of the difleieine^^ beixeeen the 
two roniitiie^, e'^penalh/ Ihe border 

(')l.lA^VVING repctitoJ rtHjuests 
from I’rime Minister, I’V 

Namsimhti Kno, I’remier Li I’en^ ol 
( hiriii liiis ci^reed to visit New Dellii 
before the end of the year Mr Li IVng, 
in an interview to the I’ress Trust of 
India, expressed eonfidenee that rela¬ 
tions between the two countries 
would improve and the suspicions 
would ease with the increase in hi^h- 
level contacts as well as people-to- 
pei^ple meetings. Me hopi*s to 
promote mutual understanding 
through a dialogue on bilateral and 
international issues. If certain .igree- 
ments are signed, that would of 
course be a pi>sitive result ot the 
dialogue. Mr l .i Peng also expressexi 
the view that it was most important 
for the leaders of the two countries to 
engage in a dialogue on internatmnal 
issues. 

The annual report of India's hx- 
ternal Affairs ministry, released at the 
end of August this year, inter aha, ex¬ 
pressed satisfaction with the steady 
improvement in relations with China 
since Mr Rajiv Gandhi's visit to Beij¬ 
ing in December, 1^88 It is quite true 
that better understanding between 
the two countries, as the report says, 
would help further mutual interests 
and also promote peace and under¬ 
standing in the region. The dialogue 
on the boundary question, it is said, 
has been "marked by an enhanced 
understanding of each other's ap¬ 
proach". 

Several rounds of discussion be¬ 
tween the official-level delegations of 
the two countries have been held al¬ 


ternately in New Delhi and Beijing 
Ihe latest round was arranged be¬ 
tween the I'oreign Stxretanes ol the 
two countries in August The 

talks were however ot a routine char¬ 
acter and did niU make any pri)gress 
towards a final settlement But the 
loint Working C iroup's meeting to es¬ 
tablish channels of communication 
between commanders of the torces 
; deployed on the border was 
descnlxxi officially as "another step 
forward in some respects" A com¬ 
petitive build-up of troops along the 
border has so far been avoided. The 
policy of the Caivernment of India, 

I whicliever party is in power, has been 
correct and well conceived, to con¬ 
tinue the dialogue, maintain a lordial 
atmosphere and seek siuh gams as 
are attainable through negotiations. 

Setting the stage: I here is little 
doubt that Mr Kajiv Gandhi's live- 
day visit to China in the third week of 
December, 1^88, created an atmos¬ 
phere of goodwill and set I hi' stage 
h>r a settlement ol Ihe 2h-vear-old 
border dispute between the two 
giants of the Last I he two sides had 
candid, Iriendlv and in-depth discus¬ 
sions which maiked lhi‘ end ot the 
era ol ixinfluls and conirontation. 
India and C lima agieed to develop 
their relations actively in several 
fields and work hard to create a 
fa^'ourable climate and the requisite 
conditions for a fair and reasonable 
settlement of the boundary question. 
The two countries agreed that con¬ 
crete steps shoLiki be taken, such as 
establishing a Joint Working Ciroup 
on the boundary question and 
another joint group on economic rela- 
' lions, trade, science and technology. 

1 The Chinese side expressed con¬ 
cern over anti-China activities by 
some Tibetan elements in India Ihe 
i Indian side reiterated the long-stand- 
' ing and consistent policy of the 
' (iovernment of India that T ibet is an 
, autonomous region of China and that 
anti-China political activities by 


Tibetan elements are not permittc'd 
on Indian soil 

Both India and China alfirmcxi 
their lommon desire to restore, im- 
prox e and tlevelop good neighbourly 
and Iriendly relations on the basis of 
the five principle's of Panch'^heel. The 
Loreign Sec retary-lc'xei joint group, 
dc'cicled upon during the visit, has a 
specific mandate and would meet 
alter the highest level political ex¬ 
changes What is more, it woiikl 
work within a limc'-frame. 

In accordance with the decisions 
taken during Mr Rajiv Ciandhi's visit 
to Beijing, the Sino-lndian Working 
Group on the border issue held a 
lour-dav session (July, LWf) Botli 
sides agreed, as was expected, that 
while a settlement was being sought, 
the two coLintires could cultivate tie's 
m other fields and maintain ju'ace 
and stability on both side's of the bor¬ 
der India was pleased with the result 
of the Beijmg discussu)ns No con- 
I reli* results were expected m view ot 
the complexities of llie Uirder issue 
Kei'pmg the dialogue going in an at¬ 
mosphere of good will I sc'ems to be 
the immediate aim of both countries 

Moot point: But does such a 
dialogue hold out concrete promise 
of an c'arly border settlement—the 
key issue^ That is the moot point Are 
the series of talks to be merely oc¬ 
casions for expressing good wishes, 
exchanging pk'asantries and then ad¬ 
journing lor the next roiiiuM It has 
been notued by China watchers that 
Beijing sj'Hikc'smen never come to the 
point and show no sign of surrender¬ 
ing the large slice ol Indian territory 
our C ommunist neighbour seized as 
a result of the unwarranted and 
di'ceptive aggression launched in 
l%2. 

jawaharlal Nehru was a great ad- 
‘ mirer of China and regarded that 
i country as essentially peaceful. The 
, whole of their civilisation and 
i philosophy of life is peaceful, he as- 
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scrted "Probably, China was more | 
infllicenced by India than India by ! 
China, which is a pity"; India, Nehru > 
said, could well have received with 
profit to herself some of the sound | 
common sense of the Chinese and | 
with its aid checked her own ex¬ 
travagant fancies. In a broadcast from 
New Delhi, Nehru said "China, that 
mighty country with a mighty past, 
has been our friend through the ages 
and our friendship will endure and | 
grow." India strongly advocated i 
China's membership of the Unitexi j 
Nations and asserted that the United 
Nations was incomplete without the 
inclusion of the world's most 
populous country 

But the unfortunate develop¬ 
ment (and this greatly disillusioned 
Nehru) was that even while profess¬ 
ing cordiality and friendship, China 
attacked India. Our country was 
caught unawares in the aggression 
launched by a country with which it ; 
had maintained the best of relations 
All commitments flowing from 
PnucliiiJiecI were thus thrown to the 
winds. It is not incorrect to say that 
the Chinese aggression broke 
Nehru's heart. He could not recover 
from the shock he received at that 
time. 

The origin of China's expan¬ 
sionist and aggressive designs can be 
traced to its full occupation of Tibet — 
a vast region in Central A'^ia with an 
area of 471,660 sq miles, often called 
the "Roof of the World" and the "For¬ 
bidden Land". India, which had ear¬ 
lier claimed the Tibetan territory or 
regarded it as disputed "no man's 
land", did nothing to check Chinese 
designs. Nehru ignored Tibet as "a 
land where not even a blade of grass 
grow's". 

Soon after the invasion of India 
by Chinese forces, India's Parliament 
passed a resolution that notan inch of 
Indian territory occupied by the 
Chinese would be given up. It is far 
from certain however whether all the 
territory seized by China in 1%2 is 
Indian. China has, in fact, been claim¬ 
ing until recently a large part of In¬ 
dian territory on the basis of old 
historical maps in its possession. 

Concrete plan: The only con¬ 
crete proposal tor settlement at a pre¬ 


vious round was a package plan 
which, in effect, amounts to accept¬ 
ing the Chinese occupation of about 
14,S()() sq miles of Indian territory. 
This includes the Aksai Chin as also 
nearly 2500 sq miles of Indian ter¬ 
ritory which the Chinese '\iptured by 
their blatant aggression. To this total 
has to be* added the approximately 
2000 sq miles of Indian territory j 
under Pakistan's illegal occupation 
which was ceded to China under the 
so-called Sino-Pakistan Agreement of 
1963. In 1987 China and Pakistan 
signed a protocol on joint inspection 
of their common border. 

Any formula or compromise that 
implies surrender of Indian territory 
to China would be an obvious viola¬ 
tion of Parliament's resolution. Some 
of this territory is, however, disputed 
because there never was a clear-cut, 
well-defined border. Claims and 
counter-claims have been made by 
I both sides during the past few 
! decades. The Ciovernment of India 
I favours a sector-by-sector approach 
which envisages a boundary settle¬ 
ment in the sectors in which there is 
no disagreement between the two 
countries and serious negotiations 
about the areas in respect of which 1 
the two sides differ. But China is will¬ 
ing to settle the issue only on the basis | 
of the existing realities which implies i 
that It would stay put in the sei/cxl i 
territory. 

Two other issues also nevd to be ' 
! taken up as part of the complex agon- | 
I da for the next round of talks. Both of 
I them are acts hostile to India directly 
or indirectly. One is the liberal and 
continuous supply of nuclear 
material by China to Pakistan. It is no 
I secret that Pakistan has been continu- 
j ing with its clandestine weapon- 
j oriented nuclear programme. It is 
I believed to have secured ballistic 
I missiles and technology Irom China. 

1 The material is perhaps meant for use 
! against India The Chinese contend 
. that it IS lor defence purposes. 

j A sevond factor, a new one, also 
• needs to be taken up when the 
Chinee;e Prime Minister visits India: 
the disclosure made by the Assam 
Chiet Minister in September 1991 
that ULFA terrorists are being trained 
and eejuipped in Bangladesh, Pakis¬ 


tan and China. He has mentioned a 
particular place in Yunan province of 
China in this connection. The Indian 
Prime Minister naturally felt upset 
over this report. The unsuspected 
hostility of Bangladesh and China 
does cause a surprise. Of course 
China, like Pakistan, refutes the al¬ 
legation, but presumably the Assam 
Chief Minister and ihe Union Prime 
Minister, who expressed displeasure 
over the matter, have proof ,,r the al¬ 
legation. If the report of Chinese in¬ 
volvement is true, it is time India 
asked China either to stop such ac- 
j tivity or give up all pretence. Why 
should China and Bangladesh 
profess friendship with India and yet 
I indulge in hostile activity encourage- 
! ment of fissiparous trends? 

i China's Perspectives: In this 
I connection it would be useful to 
! make a note of China's jx*rspectives 
■ on South Asia. China experts contend 
! that the main contradiction in S(uith 
I Asia IS the contradiction between 
I India and its neighbours since none 
I of the religitnis, ethnic and territorial 
, disputes, as well as the issues handed 
I down by history, with its neighbour¬ 
ing countries has been resolved. The 
Chinese themselves recognise India 
as the weightiest State in South Asia. 

The Beijing regime has cultivated 
close relations with the governments 
of all the smaller South Asian States, 
not just with its old friend Pakistan. 
Some Chinese share the view of cer¬ 
tain unfair critics that India is "a 
bully". Actually, India is not a bully at 
all and wishes to establish friendly 
relations with all countries, especial¬ 
ly in South Asia, but it is 
misunderstood in several quarters. 
Maybe this marks the failure^of In¬ 
dian diplomacy. As a close analyst of 
public affairs said recently, under¬ 
standing of Chinese perspectives on 
j South Asia and of Indian pespectives 
I is a prerequisite for cordial and 
i mutually beneficial relations be- 
i tween the two nations. It is 
I reasonable to assume that at present 
China is not encouraging India's 
neighbours to be bellicose or hostile. 
Evidently it wants peace in the region 
to avoid backing one country or 
another and thus appearing to be 
partisan. 
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Foreign Investment Bonanza: A 
Boon or a Bane? 


/'//(’ prc:>ciit )}ii}}ont\/ Coiii^ycss /s 
oit niiuil^l conlrovcr'^ic'i m 
Ir^ion I he \)pcii lioor' i/ for 
nu'c^tmciil uiluiiibnitcii iii flic In- 
liu^fiiiil Policy Phil hii^ evoked a yood 
denf of dehnie both iii^ulr mid ouPufe the 
PiirlKuiient ll> niijdicntion^ ure fenliiied 

III Ihi^ luipei 

In Retrospect 

/'FOKKKiN investment tind technol¬ 
ogy collnLx)mtion will be welcon^ed 
to obtmn higlier technology, to in¬ 
crease exports and to expand produc¬ 
tion base/' I hus observ es the historic 
and revolutionary new indiistiial 
policy (NID declared on |iilv 24, 
pm. 

It IS not the lirst occasu>n that 
India has invited foreign capital for 
investment here Way back in 1^)4'^)- 
a year alter the proclam.ition of the 
Industrial Tolicy 1948 the foreign 
capital policy was declared w'lth 
broad Iv the same objectives as en¬ 
visaged in the NIP. What distin¬ 
guishes, how'ever, the present foreign 
investment poliLV from the old one is 
the ctnnpiilsions of circumstances 
that have necessitated it and deter¬ 
mined its contours. 

In the old scheme, no discrimina¬ 
tion w'as made hetw'eeii the foreign 
and the indigenous capital, repatria¬ 
tion of capital and remittance ol 
profits was permissible consistent 
with the foreign exchange position ol 
the country and a fair and equitable 
compensation on nationalisation of a 
foreign interest/undertaking was as¬ 
sured. 

"With foreign capital, if neces¬ 
sary, without it, if possible" was the 
approach, then. Not so now. Foreign 
capital was employed in the public 
sector undertakings w'hich were 
highly capital-intensive; or in the 
private sector where indigen^ius 
capital WMS not available or was in¬ 


adequate, or in the productive ac- 
tivilic's requiring sophistieMted tech¬ 
nology or know'-how 

Liberal attitude towards foreign 
investors without compromising the 
national interests was adopted till 
19(SS Many concessions and incen¬ 
tive's were given for foreign capital 
participation in the industrial 
development of the coimtrv. The 
primary motive was to augment the 
means of production for the liquida¬ 
tion of under-development and 
poverty. 

This first pha.se of liberal inflow's 
of foreign capital yieldc'd place to a 
regime of controls and restrictions in 
the area of operation of foreign capi¬ 
tal from mid-sixties. Under the 
Foreign lixchange Rc'gulation Act, 
1973, equity participation by foreign¬ 
ers W'as limited to forty per cent of the 
holdings of a company I’hese 
measures W'ere intended to subserve 
the tw'in purpose ol avt*rling foreign 
exchange crisis, such as the one in 
June !9(ih which forced devaluation 
of the rupee, and protecting the inlc*r- 
ests of the business community by 
denying the forc'ign investors a 
hegemonic position wnlh majority 
equity ow nership 

The rules and regulations 
governing the foreign investment 
and the red-tape scarc'd away the 
foreign investors. 

Then as now, after twenty five 
years, India is faced with an acute 
foreign exchange crisis. lb tide over 
it, the country has been driven to 
resort to depreciate the rupee bv 
around 20 per cent which has been 
followed by complementary 
measures in the realm of industries 
and trade. 

The liberalisation policy adoptcxl 
in mid-seventies has been furthered. 
The package of policies now an¬ 


nounced has in one full sweep done 
i away with the rigours of industrial 
and trade regulations and restric¬ 
tions. Henceforward, the decision 
about the allocation resources, 

I scale and composition of production, 
marketing of goods and pricing, etc 
will not be determined by the State 
but by the market mechanism While 
, unle.ishmg the competitive forces in- 
I ternallv, tlie NIL has recognised the 
urgency of inviting foreign invest¬ 
ment and together with it the ad¬ 
vantages of technology transfer. 

Thirty four high priority in¬ 
dustries have been earmarked where 
direct foreign mv'eslment upto SI pt^r 
cent ol ec|uilv ownersliip will be per¬ 
mitted autmnalically A similar 
retoim has bivn made in the case ol 
, trading companies engaged m ex¬ 
port 

Com ments 

T HF 'open door' policy for foreign 
investment has raised a host ot- 
questions Will there be a flux ot 
foreign capital? What will be its im- 
; pact on the economy of thi* country.^ 

1 Does not the policy statement mark a 
I departure from the cherished goal ol 
self-reliance consistently pursued in 
1 the five-year development plans^ 

' Will not tori'ign capital dominate thi‘ 
Indian political as well as economic 
scenes'^ 

I Ideological 

FT us take up first the ideological 
c^bjeclion. That "flag follows the 
1 capital" IS an absurd and cynical fig- 
ment of paranoids. The India of today 
IS not the India of the 17th century 
It's now a frc'e, sovereign and 
1 democratic country capable of 
I defending its borders and furthering 
i its commercial and industrial inler- 
; ests. It IS inconceivable that the In- 
; dian National Congress which has 
' fought the Freedom struggle for 
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d(x tides ciy;«iinst the forniidiibic 
brilish t'liipirc *ind won freedom M 
the cost of untold liumnn sacrifices 
and sufferings would do anything 
which might endanger the hard-won 
freedom. The allegation of its critics 
that foreign investment in India is a 
'Sell-out" of the country is sheer 
politicalisation. It reflects loss of self- 
confidence of the critus. 
Hegemonisation 

I IE fear that the foreign investors 
with majority equity participa¬ 
tion will dominate and control the 
industry is anachronistic It is imagi¬ 
nary. 1 he Indian industry have, over 
the veais grown into a giant and has 
gained vast and varied experience in 
various fields. It will not go under Of 
course, inefficient industries will 
have to contend with the problem ol 
transition as they are exposed to 
market competition both inside and 
outside the country. If thev are not 
able to rise to the occasion, their sur¬ 
vival may become problematic this 
IS true of both the large aiul the small 
units 

Influx of Capital? 

I LI. the massive liberalisation 
measure's lead to exuberant in- 
llows of lori'ign capitaP Eminent 
ei'onomists - Dr Ashok Desai ol the 
National C'ouncil ol Applied 
Economic kescMrch and Dr Nagesh 
Kumar the Research and Informa¬ 
tion System—are not very optimistic 
on this vi'nnt Thev believe that 
neither exports nor foreign iinest- 
ments will increa.se to a large extent 
I he investors are not waiting in a 'Q' 
at your cioor, sav the economists. At 
least not in the iminedMte future 
would there be a bonanza i>l capital 
It will come onlv in trickles. Iliere- 
tore, we should luH dc'lude oui selves 
into the belief that investi>rs would 
rush for inxc'slment even though 
they are quite conscious of the poten¬ 
tial of the large Indian market. 

This IS understandable I’he 
foreign investors will 'wait and 
watch' holding back their decisions 
im direct investment or portfolio in¬ 
vestment or tie-ups with the Indian 
firms until they are thoroughly satis 
lied about the political and economic 
stability in India. The present 
minority government of the Con- 
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gross is not in a position to satisfy this 
crucial lest, whatever be its claims 
otherwise or its performance since its 
assumption of office at tlie Centre. 

The government is precariously 
percheci on the brink of a volcano— 
the hostile opposition—which might 
explode any moment. It is on bor- i 
rowed time. As the leader of OppKisi- ! 
lion put it "it is a government on 
daily wages". 

Fifty one per cent share holding 
for the foreign partner may be a big 
dc\il for us but it is not for the foreign 
investor. Why should the latter give 
away 49 per cent of the holdings for 
his invention to some one he does not 
even know^ 

Cilobal capital does not respect 
national boundaries. It goes where it 
feels most hospitable, where there is 
rule of lav\’ and no obstacles in the 
way of repatriation. India's attitude 
that the foreign companies should 
conci'ntrate onlv on exports and not 
lake advantage of its large diinu'slic 
market—which, in fact, is the biggest 
attraction to them—would not help 
Self-reliance violated? 

Hli foreign investn\ent policy 
does not violate the ideal of self- 
reliance. Self-reliance should not be 
etjualed with stoppiige of imports, or 
imporl-substitiilion Invitation to 
foreign capital is in keeping with the 
mocU'rn limes. 

Impact 

HAT will be the impact of the 
foreign investment on our 
economy? While the foreign iinesl- 
mc'iit mav not be reflected in the 
higher industrial grov\th in the im- 
nu'diate luture, once the economic | 
adjustments, that we have launchcxf 
upon, are over, the industrial produc¬ 
tion IS estimated to glow to around 
lt*n per cent a vcMr tor sc Mile years. 

I ilx'ialisalion ol mdiislries and 
trade logetherwilh the foreign capital 
and technology translers will expose 
the industrial M'clor to global com¬ 
pel iticMi I net tic lent and small in¬ 
dustries which are more vulnerable 
to tree market competition will have 
a lough time to suivive. Some of 
them mav opt forc'xil. Merger, tran.s- 
lei and takecner ma\ assume a com- 
mcMiplace phenomenon during the 
course of adjustments. I he emerging 
industrial structure would, hopeful- 
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ly, make the country stronger and 
vibrant. 

It is true that multinationals or 
other foreign investors will exploit 
the internal market. But from the In¬ 
dian point of view exjxirt-led growth 
needs to be stressed to promote ac¬ 
celerated industrialisation in the 
short-run. Tlie import-financed in¬ 
dustrialisation out of export earnings 
does not create resource problems. 
We have failed to do so in the past 
and have ended up in only import- 
substitution. The new industrial 
policy aiui the foreign investment 
scheme sc*ek to avoid this snag 
Employment 

I T IS argued that the increased in¬ 
flow's of foreign capital w'ill em¬ 
phasise growth of the size of the 
industrial units and volume of 
production with upgradation of tech¬ 
nology. The employment factor, so 
important for our labour surplus 
economy, will take a backseat. This is 
not true 

In the short-run, growth is more 
important than either employment or 
other factors since resource con¬ 
straints operate fully, while in the 
long-run, employment assumes 
greater significance with increased 
employment opportunities conse¬ 
quent on the implementation of 
macro-economic adjustments The 
policy reforms announced by the 
present government w'ill bear fruit in 
the medium- or long-term Their im¬ 
pact in the short-run would be imper¬ 
ceptible Dr Manmohan Singh 
indicated the tentative gestation 
penod for ail just men ts at two to three 
years. The priority of policy-makers 
IS growth first and employment later 
That IS what the present economic 
scenario demands. 

in sum, the philosophy behind 
the policii.'s is: augment with foreign 
sources, the domestic capital resour¬ 
ces and technology which are in short 
supply at the moment, produce more 
of exportable goods and services; 
stepiip exports and utilise export 
earnings for increased imports to at¬ 
tain higher peaks of production. This 
will help generate more employment 
oppi^rtiinitic's and make theevonomy 
self-reliant and biic^yant. To witness 
the rc'surgent India the nation has to 
be patient and bear with the difficult 
times ahead. 







DEBATE; DISCUSSION 


Government Through 
Consensus 


The Union Covmnnrnt hmicil In/ 
Mr Ndni^nnhn Rno sz/aos/i/Z/i/ met 
quite d few cluillen^es Ihe Prime 
Minister's dpprodcli lid^ been hdsed on 
the principle dinf prmtice of conseiisu^^, 
thdl IS, xcneidl dccord on d^ nuniy issues ’ 
ds possible. Will this teiinnque ensure 
siiroivdl liurniy the i/eurs to louic? 'I'he 
proposition for discussion iS' 'The ton- i 
'-ensus binidniy dpprodcli is the best for | 
politicdl surviodi in Indui " 

MrA Sir, Mr P.V. Nordsimhci 

Kao, India's present IVimc Minislor 
dusorws credit tor displaying tact, 
tlfxibilitv and a spirit ot lonciliation 
so as to ensure support ol the 
inajorilv ot I’arliainent members on 
certain basic issues C)n each ol the 
important measures the C.overn- 
ment brought up, betore the Lok 
Sabha in particular a consensus 
was achn'ved through discussions, 
though it was not always the same 
political parly that \’oted with the 
CiovernmenI I he supporters from 
(he opposition benches were dif- 
terent, but the composition of the 
groups backing the ('lowrnmenl is 
mil important. What does mailer is 
that even though in a miininty, the 
party in ptiwer has survu ed and is 
still in olhee No group or party 
would like the present Ciovernment 
to be voted out of power and 
another ekxtion held at this lime. 

This negative factor alone has 
proved to be a strong enough bind¬ 
ing force. I lard decisitms lie ahead 
on the national front and also in 
respect of foreign relations, but the 
Prime Minister feels confident of 
remaining in power for the entire 
term of five years, partly because 
another mid-term poll so scK>n after 
the elections arranged barely a lew 
months ago holds frightening 


prospects for mi^sl of the M P.s No 
one can deny that if the HJP-Shiv 
Sena alliance and the National 
I'ront-Left combine were to join 
hands and make a common cause, 
they can bring down the Ciovern¬ 
ment Ikit for its own reasi>ns, each 
party prefers not to strive for early 
demise of the Narasimha regime. In¬ 
ternally, too, the ruling party is 
more or less united on the issue of 
leadership Mr Narasimha Kao was 
chosen to lead the party not only be¬ 
cause he was the seniormost party 
man but also because he was the 
choice through consensus. No other 
p.irty leader would have com¬ 
manded such widespread support 
m the parly and in the country as a 
whole as Mr .Narasimha Kao does. 

1 limself a product of consensus, hi‘ 
has rightly be(*n pursuing the policy 
of consensus m running thi'Ciovern- 
ment As lime passes, those nursing 
Prime Ministerial ambituins may 
raise their heads I Inman nature 
being what it is, m a country such 
as India, the hunger lor power is 
seldom uirbed lor long, but the 
fad IS that dissideiue in the 
present ruling p.irly is nirrenlly at 
a low ebb In general, there is a 
sense c»l resignation to the choice 
already made unanimously, 
willuMil a dissenting vote In the cir¬ 
cumstances there is little doubt that 
consensus politics alone can ensure 
a stable gov cTiiment 

MrB 1 am .ilraid Mr A takes 
too much lor granted and limits 
hinvselt to one particular course of 
evt*nls. I woulci like to focus atten¬ 
tion on the negative side of the 
politics ot consensus When 
proposals can go through and 
secure acceptance by a majority of 
MPs only through a consensus, the 


implication is that there has to be a 
compromise, or climb-down by 
some people, on every measure 
proposed to be pursued Pvery 
proposal for Ic'gislation will have to 
be lonc'd down and made a milci 
one No strong mcMsiire against 
which there is strong oppi^sition 
will go through in such circumstan¬ 
ces So many highly desirable 
mcMsures will ni>t be placi’d on the 
statute-book, only those on which 
general consent is certain will be 
pursued, others will be kept pc*nd- 
ing until a consensus is .issurect 
thnnigh piTsuasion and canvassing, 
but il any group is delermmc'd to 
stall a proposal, il can do sc» by win 
ningov ei ii substantial number ol 
MPs to ils side I low long can the 
Ciovernment afford to wail to get 
strong anci principlt'd metisures 
passi‘d^ The dillicullv of ensuring a 
consensus or general accvplance by 
most ol tile opposition groups has 
to be lacc'cl Phe principle ot consen¬ 
sus has its limitations; most of the 
time it cannot facilitate the cmikt- 
geiic e of a strong government This 
principle means that the Ciovern¬ 
ment would be at the men y of 
groups which command a substan¬ 
tial strength in iMtlu*r I louse of Par¬ 
liament I'or the sake of scviinng a 
consensus the ruling p.iity may fc-el 
handicappi’d m implemeiiling its 
election manifesto. 1 iislcirv of tem¬ 
porary .illiancc*s and make-shift ar¬ 
rangements indicate that minority 
governmeiils seldom prove efic'c - 
liv'eand successful In nn c*nt vcMis 
the country has w itnessed at least 
two minority governments, headed 
by Mr V.P. Singh and then by Mr 
C handra Sliekhar, whose* short 
lenuri* (U Prime Ministership of less 
than livi’ months was acliially a 
Iravestv of democracy At pivsent 
sc'veral major policy di'cisions c'on- 
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cerning national issues, and some 
having international implications, 
are awaiting action by Parliament. 
Tough decisions generally require 
tough postures; for the latter the 
soft approach sometimes does not 
work. So 1 don't think the principle 
of consensus is the best for India. A 
stable majority government is what 
the country should have The im¬ 
peratives of consensus may prove 
disturbing. 


MrC Sir, who can deny that 
soft words, a conciliatory and sym¬ 
pathetic approach can achieve what 
strong words, rigid attitudes and 
stubborn postures can never 
achieve. Herein lies the secret of con¬ 
sensus. Conflicts and hostility are 
likely to arise when there are persist¬ 
ing differences. Let me quote the 
latest instance of the success that 
consensus can facilitate. On Septem¬ 
ber 26 this year, business was trans¬ 
acted smoothly at a meeting of the 
Inter-State Council sub-commiltee 
in New Delhi under the Chairman¬ 
ship ot the Union 1 lome Minister. 

On almost every item of the 
elaborate agenda, and even on im¬ 
portant issues such as review of the 
Concurrent List of subjects in the 
Constitution and consultations with 
the States on proposed legislative 
measures, an understanding was 
reached. The sub-committee was set 
up last year by the Inter-State Coun¬ 
cil to review Centre-State relations 
in the light of the Sarkaria 
Commission's recommendations. 
The Government accepted most of 
the demands of the State govern- , 
ments at the meeting. Thus what 
could have been a prolonged heated 
debate, and possibly a scene of 
walk-outs, turned out to be a 
snux)th affair as if there was no con¬ 
troversy at all. It is common 
knowledge that tempers run high 
and there are angry exchanges 
whenever controversial issues are 
discussed. It is the methexi of arriv¬ 


ing at a consensus that clears 
hurdles and generally ensures cor¬ 
diality and speedy disposal of busi¬ 
ness. Again, there is a widespread 
consensus on most issues of foreign 
policy such as non-alignment. 


’ policy regarding apartheid, the 
I tussle against nuclear weapons, the 
■ stand on Nuclear Proliferation, 
Pakistan, Afghanistan, the USA, 
Britain etc. Whenever foreign rela¬ 
tions are discussed in Parliament 
the speeches reflect almost the same 
, approach whether they are 
I delivered by MPs on the Treasury 
Benches or by those sitting in the op¬ 
position. This is due to the general 
consensus on these issues. Just as a 
consensus on the fundamentals of 
foreign policy is a national neces¬ 
sity, similarly a consensus on nation¬ 
al affairs and the approach that 
India should adopt is highly 
desirable. It would help avoid 
waste of time and energy which can 
be diverted U) fruitful channels. For 
these reasons, I fully support the 
proposition that the method of con¬ 
sensus would be highly useful for 
this country where the overall 
i scenario is characterised by 
numerous diversities and different 
shades of opinion. 

MrD I am afraid Mr A and Mr 
C forget the implications of the sus¬ 
tained efforts that have to be made 
to reach a consensus on various is¬ 
sues. One implication is that dissent 
is suppressed. When under¬ 
standings are reached by a small 
number of people at the top over 
the heads of others, or even w'lth 
their tacit consent, the supposition 
IS that dissent is not favoured. Most 
of the time only the leaders, the 
VIPs, have an effective say in this 
process. The ordinary people do not 
j get the opportunity to express their 
I views. The right of dissent is widely 
j recognised; it is not fair to suppress 
I this right. All decisions in a 
democracy should be openly ar¬ 
rived at aner unrestricted discus¬ 
sion, but full discussions are 
generally eliminated when a consen¬ 
sus is sought by a coterie or a sub¬ 
committee. Unfortunately, 
expression of different viewpoints 
on such occasions is regarded as out 
of tune with the trend, even an act 
of disloyalty and defiance. 

Moreover, there are cases when a 
consensus proves fruitless. One glar- 
1 ing instance of such failure is in 


I 


respect of prices and inflation. 

There is a general consensus that 
the rapid increase in prices and the 
run away inflation should be effec¬ 
tively and speedily checked, but the 
consensus has not resulted in any 
material result. So every consensus 
requires earnest, sustained action 
without which the effort to reach un¬ 
derstandings prove fruitless. Every 
group and political party is in 
favour of checking and rolling back 
the disconcerting price level and 
everyone shares the view that this is 
the most serious problem facing the 
people today. And yet the Govern¬ 
ment has not done the needful. It is 
true that rolling back prices is not 
an easy task. But the question is; 
what is the utility of a consensus if 
it cannot be given practical shape? 

Is the much publicised principle of 
consensus applicable only to certain 
cases where it is relatively easy to 
enforce? Is consensus fruitless in 
respect of difficult problems? My 
contention is that the principle of 
consensus is only of limited applica¬ 
tion. There is no substitute for hard 
political decisions by the Govern¬ 
ment of the day. Of course sym¬ 
pathy and support are highly 
desirable, but firm decisive ap¬ 
proach and concrete action are more 
important. A major drawback in the 
current situation in this country is 
that because of the baffling conflict 
of political causes, there is all-out 
promotion of group interests at the 
cost of national interests. The out¬ 
look of countless people is narrow. 
At least all the major political par¬ 
ties should abandon sterile, par¬ 
tisan angles, double talk and 
double dealing. They should 
strive for protection and promo¬ 
tion of the country's interests in¬ 
stead of trying all the time to score 
political debating points over 
others. In advanced countries the 
politicians and legislators general¬ 
ly do not work at cross-purposes. 
They observe the rules of the 
game. Of course they criticise their 
rivals but criticism is a different 
matter. It helps to let off steam; 
when that has been done, the 
various parties accept the reality 
and discipline the truants who fall 
in line. This practice should be fol¬ 
lowed in India. 
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Argumentative Questions on 
Sociai and Economic Probiems 


The folhnoinf* are the niisiuers to the I 
first four questions of the paper set for the j 
Reserve Bank of India Staff Officers i 
Grade 'A' examination held in June, 19S1 ' 
(Paper V—Economic and Social 
Problems). The answers to the remaining , 
questions will be published in our next ; 
issue. I 

Q. 1. (a) ''Rapid population j 

growth gives rise to various socio- I 
economic problems". Discuss with | 
reference to India. j 

(b) Suggest effective measures 
for population control. 

Ans. (a) There is no doubt ihdt 
rapid population growth gives rise to ; 
several socio-economic probU*ms; in 
fact, over-population is the only real 
problem facing the world today and [ 
most of the other problems, especial¬ 
ly those affecting countries such as , 
India, are a sequel to this factor The , 
colossal poverty, unemployment, 
food and housing shortages besides 
the social tensions arc' among thecon- 
seqiiences of the rapid growth of the 
population. 

Foreign demographic experts ! 
advise us that all our energies, 
funds and ingenuity should be ; 
used to stem the growth of popula- ■ 
tion. Some terrifying projections 
have been made about the conse- . 
quences of the unchecked growth i 
of population. One dismal projec- I 
tiem IS that by the end of the 20th ! 
century the weight of human ; 
beings upon the earth "would be ; 
more than the weight of the earth 
Itself!" According to another view, | 
if the present rate of population | 
continues, the living space avail- j 
able for each person by the end of I 
the century would be extremely I 
small. Several other doomsday ; 
projections have also been made. | 
These may not be wholly correct | 
but the basic point they make is not i 
without validity. ' 


There are several other equally 
valid viewpoints One is that the only 
real prc^blem is development and 
economic growth and tha^ all the' 
money, time and expenditure being 
put into population control should 
more usefully be diverted towards 
economic development. 

The real battle is against poverty, 
not against the people. According to 
the experts' view, poverty is the real 
problem. Asia is really the continent 
facing the maximum brunt ot the 
population problem. In the final 
"World Flan of Action" for meeting 
the challenge of population drawn 
up in Bucharest the link between 
populaluin and poverty was clearly 
accepted India's population since In¬ 
dependence has more than doubled. 
But it wn)uld be wnmg to say that an 
increase in population automatically 
leads to poverty I’he population ot 
the USA increased following the ad¬ 
vent ot Western settlers, but the 
people there are much more 
prosperous than they were before' 
The economic development and all¬ 
round progress hold the key In India 
we have millions of unemployi'd or 
partially employed. Over a hundred 
thousand people are added to our 
w^ork force every week. At this rate 
the situation will get out of hand by 
the end of the current century. His¬ 
torically, it was poverty that caused 
over-population, today it is over¬ 
population that is contributing to 
poverty. The vicious circle has to be 
broken at the poverty end 

(b) Measures for population 
control: 

1. India should follow the ex¬ 
ample of China in family planning 
By strict enforcement of the family 
planning China has been able to 
check the increase in population. 
Some of the methods followed by the 
Communist regime in China may not 


I be practicable in India because here 
1 wc have a democratic system under 
which rigid controls are not ad- 
' vi.sable but other methods should be 
' tried. 

I The need is to adopt an in¬ 
tegrated approach ci>vering the entire 
, eco-system and the man-cnviron- 
I ment relalionship so that every 
human being is assured material and 
intellectual inputs lor lull [lowering 
i of the human personality by restrict- 
• ing the numbers. 

j 2. Fcononin. devLiopment is 
rightly described as the bij;gesl and 
most elleili\r i or.l i .n I’pln r All 
; economically advanced nations have 
' relatively small populations and the 
, rati' of growth is much lower than in 
' the backward countties 

^ More stress slu)iiKl he laid on 
women's eiliualnm VVherexei 
w'omen are wi'll ediuated, the r.ite ol 
population growth is low 

4 All-out emphasis should be 
laid on elimjnation ol pinerty. Ihe 
notion thaTthe mori' the children the 
more the earning hands o\u\ hence 
the morcMhe lamily incomeshoiild be 
, effei. 1 1 vely d 1 s pe 1 led 

3. Motivation for family plan¬ 
ning—towards a small family 
j norm—is urgently needed. Volun- 
; tary acceptance ol the need has to be 
I promoted because compulsorv 
sterilisation is inadvisable as the 
, Emergency years in the seventies 
showed. 


_ RURAL POVERTY _ 

Q. 2. Analyse the nature and 
; causes of rural poverty in India. 
I What, according to you, are the 
I measures needed to eradicate it? 

; Ans. For centuries past, India 
I has been a land where the vast 
I majority ot the people, especially the 
j rural ma.sses, have been steeped in 
I poverty and utter destitution. There 
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circ the innumerable progeny of 
poverty everywhere and as Jawahar- 
ial Nehru said, "there are marks of 
this beast on almost every forehead". , 
The life of people who have not | 
enough to eat and face starvation day i 
after day, who have no shelter worth 
the name over their heads and very * 
little to cover their bcxiics, is crushed , 
and distorted. 

Among the causes of rural pover- j 
ty in this country are over-popula- , 
tion, unemployment, inadequate j 
opportunities for earning one's | 
livelihood, ruthless exploitation of | 
landless labour by landowners and ! 
money-lenders, lack of education 
and general neglect by the powers 
that be. 

Hradication of poverty has been 
the most important objective of 
planned development; it has been ac¬ 
corded the highest priority in the 
Central Clovernment's economic 
strategy, envisaging a redistribution 
of resources and a higher growth rate 
of the economy but implementation 
of the massive poverty alleviation 
programmes, especially in rural 
areas, has been very slow and lop¬ 
sided. Consequently, the problem ot 
poverty continues to be of staggering ; 
proportions. 

Poverty has been defined as a 
mid-point of the monthly per capita 
expenditure having a total calorie in¬ 
take of 2400 per person in rural areas 
and 2100 in urban areas. Thc'se mid- ! 
points were Ks 7h in rural areas and 
ks 88 in urban areas (Sixth Plan as¬ 
sumptions). Because of soari ng prices 
the percentage of population living ' 
below the poverty line in 1 ^7^-80 was 
put at 47, later revised to 51. The 
number has been increasing as a 
result of the stxiring prices. Official 
sources claim, however, that the 
poverty line fell from 51.5 to 41.5 per 
cent during the first half of the Sixth 
Plan. 

Participation of locally elected 
representatives in the selection of 
beneficiaries should help to avoid the 
aberrations noticed in the identifica¬ 
tion of beneficiaries. Land reforms 
can be another important element in 
the strategy to reduce poverty and 
improve prcxluctivity in agriculture. 


Besides, redistribution of land could ' 
provide a permanent asset base for a ■ 
large number of rural landless. The , 
bureaucratic approach should be i 
given up and a sympathetic ap¬ 
proach adopted instead. The credit ! 
institutions should fully cooperate by ' 
giving up the old banking tradition of 
asking for adequate securities. It was , 
found that the beneficiaries of 
IRDP—the major poverty alleviation 
programme—were not always the 
poorest and there was delay in dis¬ 
bursement of subsidies. There was 
also lack of participation in the 
programmes by elected botlies. 

Of all the plans formulated 
I during the past two decades or so the 
! Minimum Needs Programme is the 
' most promising. Obviously, if the 
! basic needs of the masses are met, the 
main problem of poverty would be 
, more or less solved. But the major 
flaw m thef)rogramme is that it does 
i not provide for food and niitrititm for 
j everyone. Pood should have been 
! given the top pnonty; other items 
i could follow 

An unfortunate aspect of the 
Ciovernment's massive, highly ex¬ 
pensive poverty alleviation program¬ 
mes, conceded by Mr Kajiv C’landhi 
himself in November, 1989, is that 
only 14 paise out of each rupee .sanc¬ 
tioned for helping the poor actuallv 
reach them; the rest jusl "disap¬ 
pears". 

Kducation can also play an im¬ 
portant role in eradicating poverty 
The ^xx)r should be eijuipped with 
skills to increase their earning 
capacity. The World Bank panacea for 
poverty is growth 

INFLATION: CAUSES AND CURE 

Q. 3. What are the main causes 
of inflation in India in recent years? 
How can it be curbed? 

i Ans. Despite all the impressive 
pronouncements and assurances of 
the Gi>vernment about checking the 
' increase in prices which bring misery 
; to the pcH)rer sections of scx:iety, infla¬ 
tion has been continuing its relentless 
I march from peak to peak. The follow¬ 
ing factors have contributed to the 
i inflationary trends in India in recent 
I years: the unchecked activities of 


hoarders and profiteers, the absence 
of fiscal discipline, the large and per¬ 
sistent fiscal deficits; the heavy taxa¬ 
tion, especially those levies which 
have a chain effect, such as excise and 
heavier transport costs as a result of 
frequent increases in freight charges 
and costlier transport by road; the ex¬ 
cessive growth in money supply 
through printing of more and more 
currency notes; the supply-demand 
imbalances and the imperfect market 
structures in some essential com¬ 
modities, such as pulses, edible oils 
and vegetables 

The acceleration in the rate of in¬ 
flation during recent mi)nths (current 
financial year) can be attributed to 
the unavoidable increase in ad¬ 
ministered prices of petroleum and 
its products, fertilisers and sugar as 
part of the fiscal adjustments, and the 
serious constraints on supply 
management through imports as a 
result of the precarious balance of 
payment situation. Unfortunately the 
inflation has particularly affected es¬ 
sential commodities such as 
foodgrains, edible oils, pulses, tea 
and sugar. The inflation has been 
soaring despite three bumper crops 
in a row and the bright pnispects ot 
the KImrif crop m 1991 fallowing a 
satisfactory monsoon on the whole 
(though in many areas it came rather 
late and adversely affected the paddy 
crop), rhe inflation reached double 
figures during the past year The 
wholesale price index registered an 
increase of 12.1 per cent in 1990-91 
compared with 9.1 per cent in the 
preceding year while the consumer 
price index showed an increase of 
13.6 per cent over the previous year. 
The wholesale price index showed a 
further increase during the first six 
months of 1991-92 (6.6 per cent ac¬ 
celeration). On top of it all came the 
two-stage devaluation of the rupee to 
the extent of about 22 per cent. 

Measures to curb inflation: 
While some inflation—that is, an in¬ 
crease in prices of commixJities—is 
inevitable in the Indian economy be¬ 
cause of the outdated trends and 
practices and development, 
measures can certainly be taken to 
; check its rapid onward march so as to 
save the general public, particularly 
i the weaker sections of society, from 
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.u'lile hardship. The ever-increasinj^ 
cost ot living more than oltsets the 
increase in earnings which too does 
not occur in every branch of actu itv. 

Strict measures should be taken 
against tlie blackmarketeers, hoar¬ 
ders and profiteers who merrily defv 
i!ie laws and regulations secure in the 
knowledge that they will not be 
caught. They enjoy the protection 
and patronage of politicians, both 
those in power and those who are not 
in office but command wide in¬ 
fluence. Rarely does one hear of 
profiteers and other such anti-soeial 
elements being awarded deterrent 
punishment 

Ciovornment extravagance 
should be checked kor the past many 
years the Government expendituie 
has been soaring, causing a heavy 
burden on the exchequer, contribut¬ 
ing to the budget deficits and neces¬ 
sitating more taxes Fhert' is urgent 
need lor strict economy all round 

1 he C.overnment's strategy Jor 
the macro management of the 
economy, with emphasis on fiscal 
prudence and monetarx’ disiipline, 
should be made more effective So far, 
it has made a minimal impact The 
policies pursiu'd by the Government, 
including fiscal ad)ustment and the 
monetarx' squeeze, should be madi* 
more x igorous so ^.s to strengthen 
and reinforce the dovvnxx'ard turn in 
prices, during the current season at 
any rate. 

The import restrictions should be 
relaxc*d following the improvement 
in the balance of payments situation 
This would facilitate supply manage¬ 
ment thrcHigh imports of essential 
commodities The necessary fiscal 
acijustments should be expedited 
There should be tighter limits on 
monetary expansion. 

Firm steps are needed to enforce 
strict monetary discipline so as to 
mop up excess liquidity by restrain¬ 
ing the growth of money supply anci 
the expansion of credit The ncKes- 
sary changes in credit controls 
should be made. More effective 
management of supply and demand 
in essential commi^ities is called for 


THE PUBLIC SECTOR 
Q. 4. Evaluate the performance 
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of the public sector enterprises in 
India. Would you favour privatisa¬ 
tion of loss-making public sector 
units? Give reason*. 

Ans. I he public sector occupies 
the commanding heights and has 
been playing an increasingly imj^x^r- 
tanl role in the Indian evonennv in 
spite of the fact that many of these 
State-owned and Slate-managed 
enterprises haxe been running at a 
loss year after vear and are like mill¬ 
stones round the country's neck 
CX er Ks II(),()()() irore are locked up 
in public sector enterprises, the 
return m many cases being less than 
one per cent. Ihere are )ust a texv 
bright spc)ts in the entire ami fairly 
xvide range of public sector 
enterprises. 

These enterprises are run in the 
public interest and not mainly for 
profit, Iiki* tile private enterprises 
which ari' run purely for indixidual 
or group interests While in the 
public sector thi'n* is iu> exploitation 
of labour, there is considi*rable ex¬ 
ploitation in I hi* private sector 
Private industrialists have only tiie 
profit motix'e m mind. .Nor is tlie 
c]ualilx of the products the governing 
facU>r in prixate undertakings C er- 
fain v ital serx ict's eannof be run by 
individuals or small groups sinci* 
they require huge capital (water 
supply, postal and defence service’s) 
are permanent and constitute the 
legitimate arena of the State’ but 
there is far loo much of bnreaucralie 
ce’ntrol m the public sex lor Red tape 
IS predominant .md this causes con¬ 
siderable’ eiel.iv in making decisiems 
In pnvafe’ e’nterprises the’ de’eisie^n- 
inaking is pieimpt and based only on 
economic coi isiderahems 

Ik’sides, there is much wast ’, in¬ 
efficiency and frustration in public 
sector enterprise’s. Realism.g, the ur¬ 
gency of ensuring efficiency m the’ 
public sector, the Ciovernment has m 
recent years brought in lop managers 
from the private sector concc’rns on 
higii stilaric’s; these experts have in 
many cases brought about a radical 
transformation of State enterprises. 

Privatisation—a panacea? The 
question has often been raised 


whether privatisation offers a 
panacea tc>r the numerems ills of the 
public sector The Union Ciovern¬ 
ment has lately been actively con¬ 
sidering sale or transfer c^f some 
leading concerns lo private 
enlrepreneurs in order that the con¬ 
tinuing losses to the public exchequer 
might be prevented Since the public 
sector ills seem lo be irremediable 
and since private management holds 
out promise ot efficient management 
and senne profits, I would fax^oiir 
prix atisation of the perpetually ailing 
establishments The argument lor 
such a course gets even stronger be¬ 
cause all the efforts macie by officials 
lo put some life into the ailing con¬ 
cerns have proved futile Hisinvi’st- 
menl o! a h’w enlei puses will not 
neci'ssanlv turn losing concerns into 
highly remuneratixe establishments 
in a short lime, but thi^ is the likely 
sequel in the long run even m xvhat 
are regardc’d as hopeless cases It may 
be mentioned that the process of 
privatisation started bv Mrs Mar¬ 
garet Tha»cher in f3ritain some lime 
ago has bi’en continuing xv ith consul- 
embh’ gam lo the public exchequer 
iiiul of ci>ursi’ to llu’ new private 
managements also /Vclnallv, 
privatisation has tor this reason be¬ 
come a xvoridxvide plienomenon 
I’ven in connlries xvhere, until recent 
Iv, socialist principle’s hc’lci sxvay 
Some’ ^0 countries haxe already fol- 
Ic'.wc’d this example fo begin vxilh, 
the Cjovernmenl ol India has decided 
lo start disinxestment ol 21) per cent 
of public seclor enterpiises In p.irt it 
IS the resources crunch, the low 
profitiibilily and lack of compelilion 
that prompted the Ciovernment (o 
launch upon this course- hut sevi'ral 
points arise in this regard. There max’ 
not be many lakers for llu' sick and 
perpc’lu.illv losing concerns because 
exerv ontrefireneur wants to make’ 
(he In’st of his capital, no one has 
mone\ fo waste m apparc’utlv dying 
c-slabiishments Moreoxc’r, in the 
pnvafr sector too the- incidence ol 
ailmg establishments fac ing closmi’ 
IS high The inc’re fact of transrcT l*> 
privMft’ hands may not act as .i 
magic wand I he losses of llie 
l(»sing public sexior units tan, if is 
believc’d, be offset with an increase 
in capa*ntv nlilisation of barely ^ 
per cent 
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MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


Blessed are the peacemakers: for 
they shall be called the children of 
God. 

—Bible 

In the world torn between bar¬ 
riers and borders, vanities and 
wars, disease and destruction, sor¬ 
rows and sutterings, the one who 
picks up cudgles on humanty's be¬ 
half and tlien tries to clear the mme- 
laden paths with courage and 
conviction, service and sacrifice,— 
he is the true child of God. In the 
eyes of God, a child symbolises in¬ 
nocence and incorruptibility, peace 
and purity, sunshine and solemnity 
of life. To poke and prick like an 
adult may be easy enough to per¬ 
form but to bevome and behave like 
a child and thus spread the 
fragrance ol goodness and grace all 
round, may prove an uphill task. 
The Sons of (lod' on the earth have 
alwavs been blessi'd with hearts 
and minds of children because the 
God above km>ws that it is only the 
child who is free from greed, 
jealousy and hatred, the root causes 
of conflict and confrontation, boast¬ 
fulness and blood-shed, repression 
and ruthlessness, a common habit 
and hobby of the grown-ups. In the 
midst of shelling of cities, slaughter¬ 
ing of human beings, devastation of 
timeless legacies and heritage, the 
pacifist stands like a beacon-light 
and shows the path of wisdom and 
peace to the wicked and the war¬ 
ring, the blind and the braggart and 
thus risks his life to bring sanity 
and sobriety to the war-ravaged 
world. Quite often the peacemakers 
have to swallow poison, suffer be¬ 
hind the bars or face even the bul¬ 
lets. but for their suffering and 
supreme sacrifice, the world would 
still be burning and God's blessing 
still searching the child, who could 
bring peace and prosperity to this 
strife-torn world. 


There are two tragedies in life, i 
j One in not getting what one wants; I 
: the other is getting it. 

— Oscar Wilde j 

Life is like Pandora's Box. The 
moment we open it, it throws back 
I more questions and confusion, the 
I answers for which are acutely puz- | 
! zling and peevish than what we 
' had bargaintxi for. 'We pine for 
! what is not' is as teasing as a 
' tragedy but there is 'pleasure in pur- 
! suit, not in possession' is an equally 
, intriguing reality bordering on the 
I brink of another tragedy Thus 
; hu ma n bei i \gs a re tossed bet ween 
I the devil and the deep sea, the 
1 former being the non-fulfilment of 
his desires and the latter standing 
for the granting of his wishes In 
fact we suffer a sense of sorrow and 
' discrimination when we find oursel¬ 
ves handicapped in not having the 
magic wand with which we could 
fulfil all our demands on life. But 
I having been born with the good for- 
I tune of our wants being realized, 
i we start moving in the reverse direc- 
I tion and get fed up w'lth worldly 
j possessions and pelf Both the situa¬ 
tions produce a kind of human con¬ 
dition which IS meire comic/tragic 
in colour and contour than a pure 
i trugedy in life where clay-like mor- 
I tals have to play very mundane and 
i mediocre roles before making their 
, final exit. What could be more 
I bizarre and banal than the trauma 
i of being a victim of self-created 
i tragedy, which in fact should not be 
I that crippling and confounding that 
j a man has to face more than once in 
his life-time before licking the dust? 

1 As pitiable and pliable human 
j beings, we always fear being chased 
! and cheated by the phantoms of our 
I endless wants and woesome wor- 
1 ries. 


A scar on the conscience is the 
same as a wound. 

—Publius Sifius 

A scar on human conscience is 
as irritating as a dark cloud in front 
of the sun on a chilly-wintry morn¬ 
ing. Spiritual discomfiture is as 
I painful as a raw wound on human 
I body. Both are enough to cause 
I misery and mire to an otherwise or¬ 
derly life. Despite the comfort of 
! self-created alibis and explanations 
, to console one's guilty conscience, 
the presence of a bruise on human 
' soul for having committed some sin- 
I fill act, wittingly or unwittingly, is 
' strong enough to render life a bane- 
; ful burden and a sullied saga of 
hopes and fears, dreams and fan- 
I tasies. A physical wound is subject 
1 to medical treatment or surgical 
i operation, but the scar on human 
, conscience obeys no such treatment 
' or cure Such a remorse has to come 
’ from within and till the last vestige 
; of the scar is erased, human con- 
! science keeps pricking ant^ pound- 
1 ing followed by a host of 
I nightmares and hallucinations. 'To 
say that our conscience is our slave' 

! is to deny the independent oxist- 
j ence of human conscience that 
I needs constant vigil lest it is 
I tempted to be corrupted by the 
! temptations of this vile and wily 
I world and we are left high and dry 
j on the spiritual path. 'All that glit- 
! ters is not gold.' In a world beset 
I with challenges and opportunities, 

I brickbats and bouquets, one has to 
I carve one's niche with a fully 
j awakened mind and thoroughly 
I chiselled character. Once the con- 
I science is stigmatised, there may be 
I a long trail of regrets and no easy 
i way-out. Therefore one should 
j remain on one's guard and be one's 
I own guide and the guardian angel. 
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Turning Failure into Success 


I T easy as A.B.C to envy highly | 

successful people w^hci have reaped 
l.nircls in their fields. What is not , 
elten realised is that the secret of their ! 
success stories lies in their in- j 
Jomitable courage, working hard , 
like blazes, and persistence in the face | 
of overwhelming odds. For years on , 
end they have been enduring failure 
and frustration. The common 
denominator of their dazzling suc- 
less stories is their point-blank . 
refusal to give up and this quality 
enabled them in the end to turn 
failure to success. 1'heir motto was: 
"Stick U) it and you will achieve vour 
aim " The secret c)f their success can ' 
he put in SIX little words Never let ' 
down! Never let up 

What is failure? 

CC'OKDINCI to I lenrv l^'ord 'The 
habit of failure is purely mental 
and is the mother of fear." In other ■ 
words it is a state or land-scape of the 
mind. "You will be surprised to hear 
this", says Dr W.W Dyer, "but failure 
does not exist." Failure is simply an , 
opinion t)f how a certain act should 
have been eompleted Like success, 
failure in any endeavour is more 
often caused by menial attitudes than ; 
by mental capacities. It is in short a 
reaction. No condition or set of cir- | 
cumstancesis in itself a calamity to be ; 
feared. It is your reaction to it that j 
makes it a "Waterloo" or a field of I 
triumph. | 

I 

In his psychological make-up j 
man is made for success NOT j 
failure It is normal to be success- i 
fill. Alfred Adler, father of in- j 
dividual psychology, observes, ; 
"Life (and all psychological expres- j 
sions as part of life) moves ever i 
toward overcoming, toward per- ! 
fection, toward superiority, toward | 
success. You cannot train or condi- ! 
lion a living being for defeat." Sue- ! 
cess is the law of life: "man is not j 
man as yet." I 


Why People Fail? 

ORH people are beaten than fail. 
It is not 'wisdom' or 'money' or 
'brilliance' or 'push' or 'pull' which 
they lack but just plain "gristle and 
bone". People who fail throw their 
aims overboard and give up at the 
first sign of opposition or misfortune 
Lack of persistence is the major cause 
of failure. Fearol failure also immobi¬ 
lizes some people. They diuibt their 
capacity to succeed m achieving their 
object and eion't make the effort 

Failures shirk hard work, an in- 
eiispensable factor of succe'ss lb 
quote f^brd, "It is failure that is easy; 
success is always hard A man can fail 
in ease, he can succeed only by 
paving out all he has." 

Other causes of tailiire are 
procrastination, usually with host of 
alibis; indecision, the habit of passing 
the buck on all occasions instead of 
facing problems squarely; lack ol 
clear-cut plans, wishing rather than 
willing; fear of criticism, failure to 
map ou[ plans and to execute them 
because ot what other folk will think, 
do or say. 

Techniques for Turning Failure 
into Success 

/V/'s/s/c//u’‘ Clive up your giving 
up and replace it with dogged per¬ 
severance As T.I', fkixlon has it 
"With ordinary talent and extraordi¬ 
nary perseverance, all things are at¬ 
tainable " It is dogged as does it, is an 
old well-tricxJ recipe It means slick to 
it and you will attain your goal 
Hvery failure you take in your stride 
lakes you nearer your goal Nevei 
give up too soon for success may be 
just around the comer. 

Ralph Charell in his book 'I low I 
Turn Ordinary Complaints into 
Thousands of Dollars: The Diary of a 
Tough Customer' depicts an inspir¬ 
ing chronicle of how his determina¬ 
tion and iron-will to fight all the way 


I paid off for him against would-be 
i consumer exploiters. Cicmiis itself is 
■ indefatigable persistence Fdison's 
definition of it is well-knowiv 
"C'.eniLis is one per cent inspiration 
and ninety-nine per cent perspira- 
i lion." Inspiration is useless without 
i perspiration. 

A stout-hearted man, Major 
Cleneral (loelhals dug the Panama 
canal. One day, when the jt^b was half 
I done, a big laiul-slide wrecked the 
canal. It ruined the work oi many 
months I hs principal assistant askixl 
him in a voice of dark despair "What 
will we do now?" Cloethals lit a 
, cigarette, tossed the match lUvay and 
replied, "Well dig it out again." 

Have the courage to "start over 
again" and yet again -il need be 
riien like Fdison, you may go on to 
triumph An assistant found him one 
I morning at twoC^'clock. wreathed m 
smiles Fxpecting that I'.tlison had 
I solved the problem in reseiirch he 
had been carrying on for years, the 
' assistant said "You've solved it; 
vou've found the answer^" And 
Filison said" "Not a blamed thing 
works now I can start over again " 
An old boatman was asked: "If a man 
iell off this pier would he be 
I drowned^" "No", he replied, "It is 
not failing into the water that drowns 
a man, it's staying there." 

I’ersistence being a state ot mind 
I can be cultivated. Napoleon I Iill has 
! listed four steps which can U\ul to the 
habit of persistence- 

1 A definite purpe^se backed bv 
burning desire of its fulfilment 

2 A definite plan expressed in 
continuous action. 

3. A mind closed tightly against 
i all negative and discouraging in- 
j fluences, including negative ‘-ugges- 
I lions of relatives, friends and 
1 acquaintances 

4 A friendly alliance with one or 
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more persons who will encourage i 
one to follow through with both plan 
and piirpt^se. 

Analysis 

NALYSK carefully and objective¬ 
ly your failure to determine 
where you made your mistakes j 
Whatever the causes of your setback, ; 
you are taking a definite step forward ' 
when you lay bare what they were. 
You are alreadv on the road towards , 
turning vour failure into successes. 
Never make the same mistakes again 
Return to the light more determined 
than ever to laki' the sting out of 
laihire, to wrest victory from defeat, 
to turn lailiin* into success 

Don't be disc(Hiraged by vour in¬ 
itial set-back. Ycni are on the road to 
success when you realize that failure 
IS merely a detour, when you think ol 
yesterday without a regret and of 
tomorrow, without a tear 

Challenge 

AKH your set-backs as a chal¬ 
lenge Look upon a di*feal as a 
single nnind in the contest Yes you 
have been knocked down, but you 
are not yet beaten Seize that brief 
time of apparent defeat to regain 
your bicMth and to re-plan vour 
strategy, then spring back on your 
feet and into the fight once again. 

Never equate your failures with 
vour own self-worth If you do so you 
will be doomed to feelings of worth- 
lessne.ss Not to succeed in a par¬ 
ticular enterprise is not to fail as a 
perstin. It is just not being successful : 
with that particular trial at that par- ; 
ticular moment. Of course the set- , 
backs or mistakes were yours but 
never forget they were not YOU So 
beware of thinking that you are 
failure simply because you made a 
tew mistakes. 

Self Depreciation 

('IN'T wallow in self-deprecia¬ 
tion and self-pity, lie who 
depreciates himself becomes Wiirlhy 
of his contempt and is justly 
depreciated by others. Don't let per¬ 
fectionism immobilize you. As Dr 
Maxwell Maltz has it, "Differentiate 
between your self and your be¬ 
haviour. You are not ruined, nor 
worthless because you made mistake 


or got off course any more than a j 
typewriter is worthless which makes ■ 
an error, oi a violin which sounds a 
sour note Don't hate yourself be- i 
cause you are not perfect." 

Value of Failure 

set-back cannot hurt you if you j 
learn from it and try again. It i 
does not hurt you unless it stops you. 

It does not hurt you if after it you look 
up with bright eyes and say, "Now, 
let us see wliy 1 failed and have an 
other go" "failure", says Dr Dyer, 
"Can be instructive, it can be an in- ' 
I i*ntive to work and explore It can be 
thought of as success if it points the 
way to new discinenes." The 
proverb, "nothing succeeds like suc¬ 
cess", IS well known But Kenneth 
Boulding thinks otherwise. Says he, 

"I have reviseci some folk wisdom 
lately One of my edited proverb is 
'NotJini^ fnil^ like s/zcccss' because you 
do not learn anything from it The 
only thing we ever learn from it is 
failure. Success only confirms our su¬ 
perstitions " 

Two sides of the same coin 

AILURL and success are two sides 
of the same coin. You have simply 
to look at the other side by turning it 
all ov'er Do not treat failure as a bug¬ 
bear. It has been aptly said that in 
order to succeed, one must have 
freedom to tail. Look at the case his¬ 
tones of successful men and you will 
find that they have failed before they 
succeeded. And it is a measure of 
their strength that failure goaded 
them into further action till they won 
their objectives. 

All of us are familiar with com¬ 
monplace quotes like the mighty oak 
bends with the storm That is why it 
does not break. In other words 
flexibility is the kt*y to success. If you 
are to succeed, you must learn to be 
flexible Inflexibility means that you 
are tied up to a certain course of ac- 
, lion and behaviour. Even if it is not 
paying dividends, you are sticking 
on it because leaving it requires im- 
: agination, fresh effort and stepping 
out of the grooves. A secure system of 
I beliefs can provide a sense of oneness 
i but it can also bring in stagnation, 
j There is a comfort in not doing any¬ 
thing and accepting things as they 


are. That is why we manufacture all 
kinds of pleas to cover our in-action. 
This is the biggest obstacle tc^ success 
and a dangerous illusion. 

Whatever the nature and size of 
your project, of your circumstances, it 
is still possible to turn routine failures 
into siicci'ss if not dazzling success 
Here are three basic principles. 

Treat the failure as a dramatic 
struggle. Show that you did every¬ 
thing possible to ward off failure 
Show how hard you worked. How 
miserable you feel at failure You win 
the syn paihy of all around you. Your 
superiors will tell you that you need 
not feel miserable since you had done 
all you could. It boosts your morale 
You have converted failure into suc¬ 
cess. 

Another important principle is to 
predict, announce and if possible ex¬ 
aggerate your failure. Remember it is 
the failure which no one expects that 
tomes as a surprise. One that is ex¬ 
pected does no harm. It you have al¬ 
ready predicted and exaggerated 
your failure, when it really comes it 
surprises no one. Since you have 
blown It up already and what comes 
is much smaller, you get a pat Your 
efiort and frankness will be ap¬ 
preciated. 

Yet another significant fad is that 
the more you permit yourself to be 
thought of as a failure, the more the 
chances that you will enti as one Y(Su 
should be careful against discourage¬ 
ments. Never let criticism go un¬ 
answered, your image tarnished, or 
made fun of. To be a success, you 
have first to convince yourself 11^11 
you are a success. If support ai^ul 
backing of others in your ability to be 
a success is wanting, go ahead your 
self. He travels the fastest who travels 
alone! 

The road to success is generally a 
I long one. Everyday affaiis are bound 
I to distract your attention and put you 
I in wrong or tight spots. You must be 
I powerful enough to have faith in 
; your own potential, in your c^bjoc- 
' lives and their achievement. Success 
j does not lie in the what happens on 
j the w\iy. It lies in the final achieve- 
i mentof your goal. 
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TEST OF REASONING—I 


The questions in tins Test irereset in a recentlif’helii 
Hunk Probiitionmy Officers' exunnnntion. 

1. Xjoki' is to 'Goldsmith' as ? is to 'Blacksmith' 

(f?) Saw ih) Iron 

(c) Hammer (//) Welding 

2. 'Water' is to 'Sand' as 'Ocean' is to 

(u) Island (//) River 

(c) Desert (li) Waves 

3. 'Man' is to 'Child' as 'Rower' is to 

in) Sevd (b) Bud 

(('), Fruit (li) Butterfly 

4. 'Cow' IS to 'Butter' as 'Mustard' is to 

(n) Seed (b) Vegetable 

(() Rower (li) Oil 

5. 'Good' IS to 'Bad' as 'Virtue' is to 

(//) Blame ib) Sin 

(c) Despair (li) Vice 

Directions: Questions 6 to 10. Find the missing term 
in each of the questions. 

6. 23, 37, 4^, 94, 73, ? 

(u) 64 [b) S7 

(c) 93 hi) 32 

7 0, 2, 6, ?, 20, 30,42 

(u) 8 (b) 10 

(c) 12 00 14 

8. 97,86,73,38,43,^ 

(u) 34 (b) 35 

(c) 34 (li) 56 

9 1,2,9,7,65, 126 

(u) 28 (b) 82 

(c) 99 (li) 108 

10. 11,13,17,19,23,23,7 

(u) 25 (b) 27 

(c) 29 (li) 31 

Directions: In each of the questions 11 to 15 four 
groups of three words each have been given, only one of 
the groups has some characteristic common to all the 
three and is therefore different from others. Find that 
group. 

11. (u) Writer, Foot, Publisher 

(b) Elephant, Jungle, Deer 

(c) Sun, Mexm, I leat 
(ci) Earth, Mars, Jupiter 

12. 00 Apple, Orange, Winter 

(b) Snip, Boat, Diver 

(c) Chair, Stool, Bench 
(li) Driver, Rider, Pilot 

13. (fl) Horse, Shoe, Vehicle 

(b) Horse, Ass, Bull 

(c) Telephone, Letter, Servant 

(d) Man, Poem, Singer 


14 (u) Pigeon, Parrot, Sparrow 
(b) Hammer, Dagger, Arrow 
((') Plant, Thorn, l<c>se 

(if) Driver, Singer, Boat 

15 (u) Cycle, Car, Driver 

(b) Rock, Pebble, Hill 
(( ) Soil, Ciarden, Plant 
(li) Iron, Copper, Mica 

Directions: In each of the following questions from 
16 to 20, the Greek letters standing for the arithmetical 
operations are given. Find the relationship which can 
definitely be deduced from the two relationships given 
at the top. 

Operations, a is greater than, \\ is less than, y is not 
greater than, 5 is not less than, B is equal to. 

16 11 3AaB and 3Ba2C then 

(a) 4A(xC (b) 5A(xC’ 

(c) 2A0C (li) 3AftC 

17 lf 3C8 2Aand BcxC then 

(a) 2Afx3B (b) 3B(x2A 

(c) BBA (li) 3BB2A 

18. If 3BB2C and 2A(x3C' then 
(a) B5A (b) BBA 

(() Bp A (li) B(xA 

19 If A(x 2C’and 2AB 3B then 

(a) epB (b) Cft B 

(c) (’(xB (li) C’BB 

20. If BB2C and 3CyA then 

Ui) B8 2A (b) BBA 

(c) 3B(x2A (li) BPA 

Directions: In each of the questions 21 to 25 some 
letters have been left out leaving some gaps in the se¬ 
quence. These letters have been given in that order as 
one of the four alternatives under it. Find the correct 
alternative in each case. 

21. a a - b b b - c c a a a b - b c - c 

(n) bbcc (b) bccc 

(c) c c b b (li) a i b c 

22 a - b a - c b a a c' - a a - b a 

(//) c c b b (b) c a b c 

(c) c b c b (li) bbcc 

23 a b a - b a c a - b a - b a c a a b a c - a c a 

(a) c a c b (b) c c a b 

(cv c a b c (li) a b c c 

24. a b - b a a b c - a a b c b - a b c b - 

(a) b c a a (b) c b a a 

(c) a b c a (li) a a c b 

25 a a ' a a a - a a a a - a a a a - b 
(a) ba a a (/i) bb a a 

(t) bbbb ((/) bbba 

Directions: Questions 26 to 30. Find the odd one out 
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in each question. 

26. (a) KGBTF 

ib) C]JTGZ 
(t) KGBTF 
((/) TFWOM 

27. (a) AIJBY 

ib) KLTNV 
(c) UURNl 
(ff) HBOKL 

28. (rt) MTOWF 

ib) CFRSV 
(c) RCFGL 
U/) C'XIIIA 

29. 67) JSAI H 

(b) /.CPKU 
U) FRMTI 
((/) LANCP 

30. 6?) MFNMF 

(W c;fzvw 

U) (^.WNLF 
6/) GEWXT 

Direct{onb‘ In each of the questions31 to 35, there are 
three words at the top which have some characteristic 
common to them. Of the four alternatives given under 
these words one has the same characteristic or tells the 
characteristic common to them. Find the correct alterna¬ 
tive in each case. 

31. Cub, Calf, Kitten 
('/) IVogenv 

ib) Attractive 

(c) Harmless 
(li) Cow 

32 Cap, liirban. Hat 

in) Headgear 

(b) Umbrella 

(c) Hair 
ill) Safety 

33. Lion, Tiger, Leopard 

(n) Zoo 
ib) Circus 
(c) Carnivorous 
ill} Herbivorous 

34. Mars, Mercury, Venus 
in) Moon 

ib) Stars 

ic) Satellite 

id) Planet 

33. Vote, Ballot, Poll 

(a) Election 
ib) Nomination 
(c) Selection 
id) Participation 

Directions: In each of the following questions from 
36 to 40 an equation becomes incprrect due to the inter¬ 
change of two signs. One of the four alternatives under 
it specifies the interchange of signs in the equation, 
which when made will make the equation correct. Find 
the correct alternative. 

36. 2x3+6-12-4 = 17 
(a) X and + 


ib) + and - 

ic) + and - 
(if) — and — 

37. 9 + 5 + 4x3-6 = 12 

(a) + and x 

ib) + and x 

ic) + and - 

id) +and - 

38. 12+2- 6x3 + 8 = 16 

in) + and + 

ib) - and + 

ic) X and + 

id) +andx 

39 5 + 6+3-12x2 = 17 
(77) + and x 
(/’) +andx 
(c) + and + 

id) + and - ' 

40. 16-8+4 + 5x2 = 8 

67) + and X 
ib) - and - 
(c) + and f 
id) - and X 

Directions: In questions 41 to 45, a square paper has 
been folded as indicated by the broken lines and arrows 
in the top figure and one or more holes are punched in 
it. When unfolded it looks like one of the four alterna¬ 
tives given under it. Find that correct alternative. 



A B C D 



A B C D 



A B C D 
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Diirction>: Questions 46 to 50. The hundred cells in 
the square below have been filled with letters. The 
columns and the rows are identified by the numerals 0 
to 9. A letter in a cell is represented by a couple of digits 
such as the letter G in the fourth column and the second 
row is represented by 31. In each question 46 to 50 a 
word has been given which is represented by one of the 
four alternatives given under it. f ind that correct alter¬ 
native. 


b 1 2 

I) I L b 

1 M A Q 

2 II K VV 

3 I A 

4 I' O b 

5 A G I. 

h P S IJ 

7 Z 1) Y 

8 M 1 / 

P \l O 


3 4 

P K 

C. T 

1 A 

I IJ 

M h 

I X 

\l / 

V I- 

Q li 

D V 


N 

V 

X 

Li 

Cl 

K 

K 

C^ 

A 

U 


h 7 8 9 

II S A I ■ 

' ■ I 

I L) N U 

b !■ C' I 

C) N I P 

U K VV 1< 
A A X T 

V W I) 

II ^ 1 C) 

11 H I S 

Q C) C 


46 |C)KH. 

in) 83,71,25,36 
(M 83,63,40,59 
ic) 32,14,56,44 
Ui) 35,14,37,78 

47. BLC3T 

(ij) 62, 25, .57,95 
(M 20, 10,71,22 
(c) 34,35,63,03 
UD 24, 10,26,48 

48. MIND 






(n) 01,61,73. 3(, 

(b) 34,33,50, 17 
(i) 1^8,61.55,44 
IJ) 73, 33,61, 17 

49 JAIL 

in) 32,05,87,96 
(/;) 83,65,25,44 

(c) 35,23,26,33 
((/) 32,05,25,44 

50. OMIT 

671 97,34,62,95 
1/0 63,44,88,03 
(i) 79,09,61,41 
6/) 14,34,88,95 


ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


10 

11 

12 

I L 

14 

15 

16 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 
45 
49 


(il) All the others are nouns and have iron while weld¬ 
ing IS an action 

(() lust as lots of water lorms oci‘an in the same way 
lots of sand lorms desert 

(/>) C hild greuvs into a man in the same wav bud 
blossoms into llow'er 

ill) butter IS one of the products of cow milk m the 
same way oil is exlracti'd from mustard. 

(li) I he words are antonyiTis 

(//) After 49, the digits c)f same numbers are arranged 
m reverse order, 49 is 94, 37 is 73 . 

U ) 1 he numbers have dilh'reine of 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 
((’) The* dilferenci* in numbers follows the ordiT 11, 13, 
15, 13. II 

(a) The senes IS O'+ 1, 1' f 1,2I, 3 T I 
(i) 1 he ililleri'iue in numluMs is 2, 4, 2. 4, 2 
(</) All are planets 
(() All are piei I's of furmtun* 

(/O All are animals. 

(//) AllarebirLls 
ill) All are minerals 

(h) 17 (/») 18 (i) 19 (a) 20 iii) 

ill) The series w'ould be aaa/bbb/iic /aaa/ 

(/») The series would be ai.b.i/ai b.i /ac ba/ 

(a) I he series is abac /baca /abac /baca / 

(/>) Phe series is alxba/alxba/abcba/ 
ill) Phe senes is aab/aaab/aaaab/ 
ill) It IS tlie only one that has a vowel 
ib) It IS the onlv one lhat has no \ owel 

ib) Il IS the onlv one whiTe letters have been arranged 

alphabelicallv 

ill) It IS 'he only si4 willi consonants at both the ends 
(//) It IS the only one which has a repc*aled letter 
(a) 32 (a)' 33 ic) 34. U) 35 (a) 

(a) 2t "1x6- 12-4 17 

6) 9+ 5-4X3-6:- 12 
ih) 12- 2+6x3 8 16 

(a) 5f f>x 3 - 12'2 - 17 
(/;) 16+8 - 4+5x2 - 8 

ic) 42. (a) 43 (a) 44 ib) 

ib) 46 ic) 47 (a) 4S ib) 

(a) 50. id) 
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TEST OFfiEASONING—II 


ODD-MAN 


Find the odd-man out: 


1. 

in) 

writer 

(It) 

printer 


U) 

publisher 

(d) 

reporter 


(<■) 

rt'ader 



2 

ill) 

crowd 

(b) 

flock 


(c) 

herd 

■ (d) 

swarm 


(i') 

team 



3. 

(n) 

bus 

(b) 

car 


(0 

tempo 

(d) 

jeep 


(<■) 

truck 



4. 

(.It) 

badminton 

(b) 

kabaddi 


(c) 

basketball 

(d) 

cricket 


(<’) 

tennis 



5 

(a) 

mercury 

(b) 

spirit 


(c) 

wnne 

(</) 

mica 


(c) 

milk 



6. 

(n) 

ruthless 

(b) 

cruel 


(c) 

kind 

. . (</) 

maniac 


(c) 

rude 



7. 

(n) 

fisherman 

(b) 

sailor 


(c) 

diver 

(d) 

trader 


(.•) 

oarsman 



8. 

(it) 

militant 

(b) 

terrorist 


(() 

pick-pocket 

(d) 

robber 


(<•) 

pirate 




DEDUCTIONS 


If P donoU's+, Q denotes x, R denotes + and S 
denotes what is the value of 18 Q 12 IM R 5 S 6 

(a) 53 (b) 36 (r) 59 (ti) 65 

(e) None of these 

10. In the series of numbers given below, how many 
lives are preceded by 6 but not followed by H? 

5 8 2 5 6 8 3 6 5 5 3 5 5 8 8 3 5 6 5 2 8 0 6 5 8 3 

(a) I (h) 2 (c) 3 (ii) 4 

(c) 6 

11 In a row of 16 boys, when Prakash was shitted 
towards left by two places, he became seventh from left 
end. What was his position from right end of the row 
before he was shifttH-i? 

(a) 7th (W 8th ic) 9th (i1) 10th 

((’) None of these 

12. Pointing to a person, a man said to a woman, "1 lis ; 

mother is the only daughter of your father''. How is the | 
woman rt*lated to that person? ' 

(a) sister {b) mother 

(c) wife • W) daughter ! 

(c) noneoftheiie ^ * I 

13. If 15789 represent* AXBTC and 2346 represents 
MPDU, which of the following will represent 23549 

(fl) MPXDT (b) MPADC 
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(c) MPXDC W) PMXDC 

(c) None of these 

Roshan is taller than Harsh who is shorter than Sushil. 
Hira is taller than Harry but shorter than Harsh. Sushil is 
shorter than Roshan. 

14. Who is the tallest boy? 

(a) Rtishan ib) Sushil 

(c) Harsh Ui) Harry 

ic) Hira 

15. Who among the fiv<' boys menliont'd above have 
two boys shorter and two boys taller than him? 

(a) Roshan (b) Sushil 

(c) Harsh W) Harry 

(c) Hira 

16 According to a certain code, 3'ELHPI IONE is writ¬ 
ten as SDKDOGNMD. What will be the code for 
TRICOLOUR? 

(a) SQHANKNTQ (b) SQBHLNKQT 

(c) SQHBNKNTQ W) SQBHNKNTQ 

(c) None of these 

17. If l.EOPARD is written as DRAPOliL, the word 
ALlCiATOR would be written as. 

(a) ROTFGILA (b) ROTACdLA 

(() RATECX^LA Ui) RO'IAGILE 

(c) None of these 

18 Jayesh is older than Ramesh who is younger than 
Nandu. Satish is older than Vinod but younger than 
Ramesh. Nandu is younger than Jayesh. Who is theoldesf^ 
(a) jayesh (b) Nandu 

((') Ramesh Ui) Vinod 

(c) Satish 

19. Two letters in the weird LEMON have as many 
letters between them as in alphabetical order. Which of 
these two letters comes earlier in that order? 

(a) N (b) F: (c) L 00 O 00 M 

20. If South-East is East, South-We*st is South, North- 
West is West and North-East is North. What is North? 



00 North 

(b) North-East 


(c) East 

(c) None of these 

((/) North-West 

21. 

A tree always has: 



00 roots 

(b) branches 


ic) leaves 
(c) bark 

00 fruits 

22. 

The dead have no 



(^7) sensation 

(b) heart-beats 


(c) bones 

UO movement 

00 breathing 

23. 

A jail always has 



(a) prisoners 

(b) jailor 


(c) lawyer 
(tO bars 

0/) locks 

24. 

A courteous person always has 


(a) politeness 

ib) good-manners 
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(c) consideration W) kindness 

(c) courtesy 

25. All animals have: 

(a) instincts ih) horns (c) eyes 

W) tails (c) four legs 

ANALOGIES 


Words in questions given below have certain 
relationship. Your task is to tick-mark the choice with 
similar relationship. 

26. ribs; lungs. 

00 coal ■ neck-lie (h) shell: nut 

(c) hanel ■ fingers (il) ball : sphere 

27. egg : omelette 

(n) onion : salads 


(h) student : class-room 
(c ) clay ■ ixHtery 0/) dam ■ river 

28 time clock 

0?) pressure barometer (/») contours forests 
(() isotherms heat 0/) rainfall : icnlim 
2^ rel ft x rwork 

(/i) iresh : stale (h) smile l.uigli 

(c) plav ■ cheating 0/) lunch dinner 

30 Shtvp : herd 
(n) fish . sea 

ih) Chemistry Social Soeiue 

(c) prayer • purilication ((/) sun constellation 

31 triangle ■ pentagon 

hi) line ; angle (/>) square rhombus 

(t) hex<igon . octagon 
00 hexagon ■ angle 


NON-VERBAL SERIES 


Find the odd-man out; 




The first two figures in questions 37 to 40 have a definite relationship. Wliich figure from A, B, C, 1) and I- has 
identical relationship with the next figure? 


A B c o t 


A 

o 
_ 1 

_ 

? 

4- 

© 

? 

o 

© 


A 

0 

□ 

7 

P o 

A + 

V + 


X 

© 

o 


o 

HI 

A 

7 

— 

X 

□ 


Til ( 

=0i 

(ill 

7 


<€> 

A 

A 

r 


+ 

[> 

0 V 

+ V 

+ V 

□ 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 

© □ 

□ -1^ 

□ 0 

□ 0 

+ V! 

A 

A! 

A 


0 

□ 

o 

□ 

□ 

o 

o 

□ 

V 

V 

— 

=i0 

i-0 

T = 0 

=0T 

-to| 

. _ -J 
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Given below arc two sets of figures, the Problem Figures and the answer figures. You have to say which of the 
answer figures from A, B, C, D and E would fit in place of the question-mark in the Problem Figure. 


PROBLEM FIGURES 


LI 

i 




7 





? 





? 


n 

A 

r^i 

? 

□ o 

A 

o 

V □ 

□ 

0 A 

o 

V □ 

7 

<—o 

□ 

□ 

\ 

□ 

I 

□ 

\ 

7 

1 

t 

1-1 

I 

? 


ANSWER FIGURES 
A B C D E 


o 

rr 

IL 


rV 

t 1 ° 

4^ 






-< 



•V 

X 

u 

|L 

iU 

bJ 
< - 


□ 

0 

A 

□ 

0 

V 

□ 

O V 

□ 

V o 

j 

□ o 

A 

□ 

□ 

0—» 

□ 

o-^ 1 

□ 


> 

r 

X 


I 


ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1 ((■) All the others lire related with publishing. 

2 ((’) It IS the onl\ group that is selected and has a certain 

discipline 

3 (() It is tne only one with three-wheels. 

I (/>) It IS the' only game amone the group which does 
not need anytnmg like bal^ shuttle cock etc. 

3 (il) All the others are lujuids 

h. (</) All the others are concerned with nature of a pi*r- 
son while maniacs have something wrong with 
their psychic system. 

7 (c) The other prc'ifessions are conceriuxl with sea, 
water and boats 

8. ((') All the others are ruthless killers 

in) 10. ih) 11 (/O 12. (M 13. (c) 14. in) 

13 ih) 1(1 U) 17 (h) 18 in) 10 0?) (ON) 


20 ((/) 


W I N 

\/ 21. id) 22 (l) 23 {c) 

23 (h) 


2h (h) The outer one protects the inner one. 

27. (c) One is the original form, the other one is the 

finished one. 

28. (fO The relationship is that of item measured and the 

instrument to measure it 
2^. (ii) The words are opjxisites. 


30. id) The mlationship is that c)f a singular unit and the 
whole 

31 (t ) The first item has two sides less. 

32. (h) The direction of the small line at the top is wrong. 

33. (b) The dark dot is in the opposite direction. 

34 in) The black stripes should he in the same direction. 
33 (d) The relation among black petals is different. 

3h (c) The arms of all the others are in the same position. 
37. (c) 38 (c) 39 (rt) 40. (c) 

41 B The arrow goes round anti-clockwisc changing 

direction while the circle has clockwise movement 
at half the pace of the arrow 

42 E. The figure has anti-cIcKkwise movement with one 

side dianging alternately. 

43. B. The petals go on decreasing by 1, I 2, 2^... 

44 E. Arrow shifts alone three sides changing directum, 
the 'U' gets inverted alternately and the extra line 
changes position after two turns. 

43 A. Square moves across two comers, triangle gets 

inverted by turns and the circle covers the 
diagonals in three steps. 

48. D The arrow goes round anti-clockwise tilting and 
interchanging figures at ends, the square gcx?s 
round anti-clockwise too. 

47. C. The fork would have the same formation on op- 
pi)site side 
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TEST OF REAS ONING—III 


SYLLOGISM 
TYPE I 

In qnctihon*^ ^wcn hclim\ a ^ituatuni has been cxiflnincd in 
ii few scntcntcb followed by a conclusion Yon have to sny 
wnether the conclusion. 

in) necesscirily follows from the* shitements. 

(/’) IS only a long drawn one. 

(() definitely does not follow from the statements 
id) IS doubtful as the data provided is inadeoiiate 
Note: Your answers should only be in the lis^ht of t/ie state- 
nients ^^iven 
Statements 

1 1. Most of the hotels in the Kashmir Valley have 

been rlosed dm* to the activities of tfie ter¬ 
rorists. 

2 rreviously they used to bu// with life and 
j were fully occupied by tourists from all the 
parts of our i ()untr\^ 

Conclusion. Tourists do not want to risk their lives bv 
going to Kashmir. 
in) U (b) J (() J [d) J 
Statements 

2. 1 Regular exercise keeps the body fit and linn 
2 Some young men dt) not take anv physical 

exercise 

Conclusion They are not physically fit 

07) J (b) J ((■) J id) J 

Statements- 

3. 1. Reshma, a gypsy singer is very popular with 

Indian as well as Pakistani audience. 

2. Gypsies are a wandering tribe. 

3. People who cross border between India and 
Pakistan need visa and pass-port 

Conclusion: Reshma does not need any pas>port or visa 

(a) J ib) J (c) LJ U6 U 

Statements: 

4 1. Some of the International Agencies are trying 

hard lo save environment from pollution. 

2. The pollution control policies are not properly 
im piemen It'd. 

Conclusion- The're is a lack of rapport among tlie Agen¬ 
cies, the policy makers and the field officers 
who actually implement them 
in) J ib) J ' ic) J id) J 

Statements: 

5 1. Some of the rulers in the past could neilhec 

read nor write, but they were excellent ad¬ 
ministrators. 

2. Nowadays, the young persons, who want to 
become administrators have to study hard 
and got through real tough academic ex¬ 
aminations. 


Coinlu^ioir All these examinations and compelifit>ns are 
not really needed h’lr learning at!ministra¬ 
tion 

(a) J ib) J ic) J id) J 

Statements 

h I India is largely a vegetarian nation 
2 Mr Naresh Shnvaslav is an Indian 
Com lusion. Naresh is a vegetarian. 

in) J ib) J ic) J iii) J 

Statements- 

7. 1 When husband and wife both belong to thi* 
same profession, they often keep on consult¬ 
ing each oiher for belter performance. ' 

2. Some times they have difference of opinion 

3. Mr and Mrs Kapoor both are doctors 
Conclusion. Mr and Mrs Kapoor keep on consulting each 

other and agree on the same points 
ia) □ ib) U ic) LI id) J 

Statements 

8 1. Many,of the folk .irlists aie going abroad fo 

participate in the Bharat Litsav 
2 Most of these artists are not very well to do. 
ConclusiDii When they come back from the Ulsa\, they' 
woiild be rich 

in) J ib) J (() J id) J 

Statements 

1 When a person does wrong for the first tilde 
his conscience always pricks 

2 I lard bailed criminals feel no hesitation in 
committing brutal crimes 

Comliision- A long regular contact with crime kills the 
voice of their conscience. 
ia) J ib) J ic) J id) J 

Statements 

10 1 Most of the men and women use cosmetics 
these days 

2. With every biidgi't, Ihi* ju ices of cosmetics rise 
high as they are considered to be luxury 
items 

Conclusion This price rise imbalani es family budget. 
ia) J ib) J U) J id) J 

TYPE 11 

In wiA/z/y durnons about important questions, it /s 
desirable to be able to distini^uish between L/reny' arj^umeiil^ 
and 'weak' arguments A 'weak' argument may not be directly 
related to the ifuestion, may be of minor importame or may he 
related to some trivial aspect of tlie question. In questions i^'iven 
below, a question is followed by ari;*iiments I ana II You have f(» 
decide which arj^ument is stron*^ and lolnch is weak and then 
tick-mark your answers from A, B, C, [) and L as follows. 

ia) Only 1 is strong. 

ib) Only II is strong 
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(() Both I tind II arc strong. 
ill) l-ithcr I or II is strong 
((’) Neither I nor II is strong. 

11. Should Mr Kajiv Ciandm's ehiKlreh join politics'^ 

I Yes, they would be very siueesslul since 
politics exists in their blood, 

I. No, it IS loo dangerous a path to step into 
ill) J (h) J fr) J (ii) J (0 J 

12 Do otfuers incliarge of tribal areas, who arc 
pev^ted in capitals or other big cities, can get the actual grip 
ol the problems faced by the I riba Is? 

I Yi's, they ofh'n go there on tours and talk to 
othei emplosecs regarding the problems ()f 
the trihals 

II No, unless a person lives among the tribals 
and shares life with them, it is impossible to 
understand their problems. 

l/d J ih) J (c) J (d) J (c) J 

I I las rupee depreciation affected the Indian trade? 

I Ves, the articles now cost much less. 

II. No, only the international trade has been af¬ 
fected 

in) J (h) J (() J (d) J (c) J 

14 Should adulteration in tood-stuti be cohsidered 
as a serious crime? 

I. Yes, the slufi may cause ill litvlth and some¬ 
times result m the death of the poor victims 

II. Ni), the things that are mixed with food-stuff 
are ni>t really poisoni>us 

(a) J ih) J' U) J id) J (c) J 

15 Do India and I’akistan havi' cordi.il neighbourly 

lel.itions? 

I Yes, the leaders say so and often organize com- 
mon meetings to settle disputes 

II No, Pak's indulgence in terrorist activities and 
Irtxjuenl clashes on borders show that we 
don't have good Inendly relations 

in) J (b) J (c) J '((/) J (c) J 

Ih Will the Caiivery river waters dispute be settle 

down at last? 

I Yes, the politiciaas of Karnataka and Tamil 
Nadu will come down to some satisfactory 
political settlement. 

II No, both the States have their selfish interests, 
hence the dispute will be prolonged. 

in) J ih) J (() J id) J (c) J 

17 Is the President nH>re jxiwerful than the Prime 
Minister? 

1. >'es, he gels a higher salary 

11 No, hi‘ can't exercise any serious judgement 
on his own and is obliged to act according to 
the advice of the ministry with the Prime Min¬ 
ister at its head 

in) J ih) J (() J id) J (c) J 

TYPE 111 

III yiirn bchur. n '^tnlcinnit /s followed by im- 

fdii ntion> I nnd II Imply I niul II to flic stnfcmcnf mid tick mark 
yournn'^wcis n> under 

in) Only I is implicit 

ib) Only II is implicit. 

ic) Both I and II are implicit. 

(d) Father I or 11 is implicit. 

(c) Neither I nor II is implicit. 
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Statement. 

18. The Japanese remain unsurpassed in the art ot 
flower arrangement. 

Implications: 

I. No other country has such a variety ot flowers. 

II. Thi‘y have an original aesthetic sense and 
sense of colour arrangement where flowers 
are concerned 

in) □ (b) J ic) LJ id) U ie) J 

Statement- 

19 Men are usually impressed by glamorous 
women • 

Implications 

1 'T hey are dazzled and stunned by the glamour 
11. They are not good judge of the human nature 
in) J ' ib) J ic) J id) J ie) J 
Statement- 

20. If a person has talent, optimism and capacity to 
struggle he is bound to rise to great heights. 

Iniplicalions 

I. The qualities mentioned are essential for suc¬ 
cess 

II. Laziness and desperation may result in failure 
even lor the talented persons 

in) J ib) J ic) J id) J ie) J 

Stntemenf. 

21. If a gangster wants to lead a straiglit life, he is not 
allowed to do so. 

I mpt lent ions 

I Since hi‘ knows everything about tlie racket [o 
which he belonged, the other gangsters do not 
risk his escape 

II No one gives him employment so he is forced 
to return 

LO J ib) J 0) J id) J ie) J 

Sfnlemeiit: 

22 We normally forget our dreams in a flash as soi^n 
as we get up 
Implicntwns. 

1. We do not have a good memory 

II. The dreams aren't really worth remembi rmg. 
in) J ih) J ic) J ' id) J ie) J 

TYPE IV 

In questions i,^iven belou\ statements 1 and 2 are followed 
by conclusions / and 11 Taking the statements to be fine al- 
tlioui^li they may appear at variance with commonhf nceeiited 
facts, lick-mark your answers as under- 

ia) Only I follows from the statements. 
ih) Only*II follows from the statements 
(c) Both 1 and II follow 

id) Either 1 or II follows. 

ie) Neither I nor 11 follows. 

Statements. 

23. 1. Some greeting cards are ptisters. 

2. Some posters arc letter pads. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some greeting cards are letter pads. 

II. None of the greeting card is a poster. 
ia) □ ih) J ie) □ id) J ie) U 

Statements: 

24. 1. All shops are hotels. 
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2. All holds arc libraries. 

CoJichisiofis: 

I. All libraries arc hotels. 

II. Some libraries are shops. 

in) J (b) J (c) J Ui) J (c) J 
Stiifcnicnts: 

25. 1. All stones are either diamonds or glasses. 

2 Some glas.ses are cups and all diamonds are 
saucers. 

Cj)iclii>ions: 

I. Some saucers are stones. 

II. Some cups are not stones 

(n) J (b) J ((') J (d) 'J (c) J 

Stntcnicfits 

26. 1. All clocks are walls. 

2 Some walls are doors. 

1. Some doors are clocks. 

II Some doors are not clocks. 
in) J (b) J (c) LI Ui) J (d J 

Stntcfiiciits: 

27. 1. Some leaves are flowers 

2. All flowers are buds. 

Com Im^ioii^ 

I. Some buds are leaves. 

II. All buds are flowers. 

in) J ib) J (c) J id) 'J (d □ 

28. 1. Cups that are not broken have no handles. 

2 Onlv all those cups are red that do not have 
liandles. 

Coiiclu^iofi'^. 

I Cups that ari’ not broken are red. 

II Broken cups are not red 

(ii) J ib) J (c) J (d) J (d J 

StiUntnnits 

29. I. All those who got award from the President 

were not allowed to wear turbans 
2 No one was allowed to attend the dinner given 
by the President without wearing turban 

1. The awardees did not attend the dinner. 

II. The President himself was not wearing a tur¬ 
ban 

ill) J ib) J (c) J (d) J (d 'J 

Stntcniciits: 

31). 1. The turn-over of Company Y was more than 
Company X, but less than that of Z. 

2. The turn-over of Company A was less than B 
but more than Z. 

ConWi/s/oi/.s- 

I. The turn-over of Y is more than A 

II. Turn-over of X is the lowest. 

(a) J (b) □ (c) J (d) J (c) J 

TYPE V 

Q.3I. to 40. Folloivifi^ arc the criteria to ;^ct employed m a 
pharmaceutical company. The candidate mual 

(A) have passed graduation with Science subject 
with minimum 50% marks. 

(B) have completed 21 years (in case of males) 
and 19 years (in case of females) of age on or 


before 1st April 1991. 

(C ) Pay deposit as follows- 
Marks in graduation If son/daughter 
of Trustee or 


Staff 

75^v and above Rs5,lX)0/- 

6P’; to7r; Ks 10 , 000 /- 

60'^ and below' Ks 20,000/- 

liowever, if a candidate has seeured more than 90 
marks at graduation, he shi)uld be referred to the Manag¬ 
ing Director for consideration for fiirtlier conci'ssion in 
deposit. 


It not son/daugh¬ 
ter of Tnistiv i>r 
Staff 

Rs 10,000/- 
Ks20,000/- 
Ks 40.000/- 


(D) In the cast* ol SCVS4' candidates, llie deptisil 
payable is 20V; less in each ol the cases abovi* 

(E) It the candidate remits in cash the amount 
deposit immediately on the date ol the tirst 
call, the candidate can be selected, provided 
he fulfils conditions tA) and (B) 

(F) If on the date ot first call, the anu>unl ol 
deposit brought by a candidate eligible as per 

(A) and (B) is less than the total amount re¬ 
quired but more than 3/4th, the candidate can 
be provisionally selected pro\ ided he 
deposits the balance amount within 10 davs 

(G) If on the date of first call, the amount ol 
deposit brought is less than 3/4th but more 
than 1 /2, the candidate eligible as per (A) and 

(B) can be sent to the Managing ! )irector ol the 
Organisation who can use his discretion tin- 

F >rovisional selection. 

f on the date of first call, the ami>unt ot 
deptisit brought is less than I /2, the candidate 
although eligit>le per (A) and (B) cannot be 
selected 

Based on the above criteria, decide v\hich of the tol 
lowing courst*s of action should be taken in case ot the 
candidate's describc'd in each of the following questions 
(Please note that you are not to assume any other dat<i 
than those described in the question). 

Mark your answer 
(a) if the candidate can be selected 
ib) if the candidate can bi* provisu>n»»llv selected 
(c) if the candidate should be referred to the Mana¬ 
ging Director 

((/) if the candidate cannot be sc'lected. 

(c) it thedaUdescribHid lu thequestion is insuflicient 
to decide the course of action 
31 A SC' category candidate whose dale of birth is 22 
Jan. 1971, passed her graduation m Science with 62L' 
marks. She can deposit Rs I8,(K)0/- 

ia) J OO J (() J (d) :j (e) J 

32. Abhinav, son of a tRislc*e ot Hie organisation, ob¬ 
tained 70';^ marks in B Sc and is in a position todiW)sit Rs 
7500/- I le is a general candidati* and his date of birth is 
2nd Nov 1971. 

(n) J (b) J (c) U (d) J ie) J 

33 Ankur, son of a principal of a college, secured 70'; 
marks in graduation with Science. He can deposit Rs 
18,(K)()/- fie is a general category candidate and his ifati* 
of birth is 20th April, 1970. 

(a) 'J (b) J (c) □ id) J (e) J 

34 Priyanka, a 20-year old daughter of a 
businessman secured 50% marks in graclnation with 
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ScKMico subject, Ccin deposit Rs 4(UKX)/-. She js d ^enerdl 
cdlegory Ccindiddte. 

(/7) J (b) J (c) J (li) J (r) J 

33. A 22-yedr old general category candidate, who ■ 
secured 927( marks in graduation with Science can pay 
only Rs 3,0(K)/- as deposit. He is not a son of staff of the i 
organisation or a trustc'e. ! 

(n) J (b) LI ((') J Ui) U (c) LI ; 

36. Rahul, born on 23rd Aug, 1969 is a son of the ' 

employee working in the organisation, secured 64% 
marks in M.Sc and is in a position to deposit only Rs 2,000. 

I le is an SC category candidate. 

(n) □ (b) J (c) □ (li) □ (c) LJ 

37. I.ata, daughter of a trustee of the organisation, 
secured 687^ marks in graduation with Science and is in a 
position to deposit only Rs 3,000/-. She is a general , 
category candidate and her date of birth is 10th Jan., 1970. 

' (n) U (h) □ (c) □ W) □ (c) U 

38. Kishore, an SC candidate whose father is a 
Central Govt, employee, passed the graduation with ; 
Science with 607f marks, is in a position to deposit Rs 
35,(K)0/-. His date of birth is 10.05.1968. 

(n) □ (h) □ (c) □ 00 □ (c) U 

39 25-year old general category candidate, Rakesh, 
whose father is neither a staff member nor one of the 
trustees of the organisation, secured only 557 marks in 
graduation with lienee subject and is in a position to 
deposit Rs 25,000/-. 

00 □ (W iJ (c) □ 00 □ (c) J 

40. Vanin, 22-year old son of an IAS officer securenJ ^ 
only 507c marks in graduation with literature and can 
deposit the required amount. He is a general category 
candidate. 

OO 'J (b) □ (c) U 00 □ (c) □ 

TYPE VI 

In i]uc^tion< ^woi bcloir, As:^umption 'A' /s folhnoed In/ 
Rrnson 'R'. Sindi/ both, nppli/ 'R' to 'A anil tick mark your 
nnsuHTS uti ufiller. 

00 If both A and R are tnie and R is the reason for A. 

(b) If both A and R are true but R is not the reason for 

A 

(r) If A is right and R is wrong. 

OO If R is right and A is wrong. 

(c) If both A and R are wrong. 

41. A. Lunar eclipse occurs at full moon. 

R. The moon comes between the sun and the 
earth. 

(77) LJ (b) 'J (c) □ 00 □ (c) □ 

42. A. Galileo was treated very badly by the fellow 

scientists of his times. 

R. The other scientists were rather orthodox and 
treated the dynamic theories propounded by 
Galileo as a sin. 

00 LJ (b) U (c) □ OO LI 00 □ 

43. A. The whole world is worried about the prob¬ 

lem of population. 

R. Many hamily welfare programmes are being 
implementt^ throughout the world. 

00 □ (b) □ (c) □ 00 □ (c) □ 

44. A. Hill .stations aren't much comfortable during 

summers. 

R. Tourists like to spend their winter vacations 
on hills. 
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_ GENERAL INTELLIGENC E 

{a) J (/>) (c) :j (i1) □ (r) LI 

45. A. Indian Constitution categorizes the people of 
India into first class, second class and third 
class citizens. 

R. Fundamental rights are guaranteed to every 
citizen. 

_ (a) U (b) □ (c) LJ (lO □ (c) U 

ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 

1. (u) The conclusion is apparent. 

2. (c) It is a negative approach. 

3. (c) It has not been stated that gypsies can cross the 

border whenever they wish to. 

4. (rt) The conclusion drawn is a natural one. 

5. (b) The conclusion has btvn drawn on certain excep¬ 

tions 

6. 00 The word 'largely' leaves margin for some non¬ 

vegetarian Indians too. 

7. (d) The words 'often' and 'some times' leave no 

scope for certainty. 

8. 00 Nothing has been stated about payments. 

9 00 The conclusion drawn is quite apparent. 

10 (b) The conclusion is based on assumption, hence a 

long drawn one 

11 (lO 12 (b) 13 (c) 14. 00 15 (b) 16. (d) 

17. (b) 18. (b) 19 (n) 20 (( ) 21. (c) 22. 00 

Solve the next ^et of questloin^ by drawing diii^rnuis of 
alt the possible t^itiuitioii'^. 

23. 00 


24. (b) 


25. OO 


26. (b) 


27. OO 


28. 00 


29. OO 

30. (c) 


31. 

(a) 

32. 

0/) 

33. 

W) 

34. 

(a) 

35. 

(c) 

36. 

O’) 

37. 

(cl) 

38. 

(a) 

39. 

O') 

40. 

00 

41. 

(f) 

42. 

(a) 

43. 

ib) 

44. 

(r) 

45. 

id) 








OBJECTIVE-TYPE QUESTIONS 


Quantitative Aptitude 


In the Oct '91 issue, we puhlishcLl 35 questions set in the 
Diutsioncil Accountnnt/Aiiditors etc exninination held on 
Minch 3, 1991. Questions 1 to 15 published in this feature tire 
the remainin}^ aiiestions of this paper 

1. A and B enter into a partnership. A contributes Rs 
16,000, B Rs 12,000. At the end of 6 months C joins them 
with a capital of 20,(X)0. In what ratios should tliey divide 
the annual profit. 

00 8:6:5 ib) 4:3:5 (056:8 

(d) 5:3-4 

2. A merchant purchased 50 baskets of tomatoes at 
the rate of Rs 50 per basket of 15 kg. He sold 400 kg at Rs 
4 per kg and 300 kg at Rs 3 per kg. The rest were spoiled. 
What is the percentage of profit or loss in the transaction? 

(a) 12% profit (b) 167( loss (c) 4%; loss 

(d) no profit no loss 

3. Ghee bought at Rs 65 per kg is mixed with 
vegetable oil costing Rs 45 per kg. If 5 kg of Ghee is mixed 
with 3 kg of vegetable oil and the resulting mixture is sold 
at Rs 60 per kg, find the total gain. 

(a) Rs20 (b) Rs25 (c) Rs30 (d) Rs 40 

4. A shopkeeper marks his goods 25‘/f- more than 
the cost price and allows a 10% discount on the marked 
price for cash purchases. I lis gain on cash sale is: 

(a) 7.5% (b) 12.5% 6) 15% (d) 17 5'i 

5. After successive discounts of 12VI and 5' J .in ar¬ 
ticle was sold for Rs 209 What was the original price of 
the article? 

(ij) Ks 226 (h) Ks 231 (c) Rf. 264 

((/) Rs 230 

6. The length of a rectangle is 18 cm and its breadth 
is 10 cm. When length is increased to 25 cm what will be 
the breadth of the rectangle if the area remains the same? 

(a) 7 cm (b) 1 cm (c) 7 2 cm id) 7 3 cm 

7. A toothed wheel of diameter 50 cm is attached to 
a smaller wheel of a diameter 30 cm. How many revolu¬ 
tions will the smaller wheel make when the larger one 
makes 15 revolutions. 

(a) 18 (/;) 20 (c) 25 id) 30 

8. A circular park of radius 18 m has a 3 m wide ring 
of flower bed running around alongside in the interior 
What is the area of the flower bed? 

(a) 9 71 sqm (b) 99 71 sqm ((') 108 71 sqm 
id) 765 71 sq m 

9. A metallic cone of radius 12 cm and height 24 cm 
IS melted and made into spheres of radius 2 cm each. I low 
many spheres are there? 

(^7) 108 (b) 120 (c) 144 (d) 180 

1(). A cylindrical rod of iron whose height is eight 
times its radius is melted and made into spherical balls, 
each of half of the radius of the cylinder. The no. of spheri¬ 
cal balls is: 

(a) 16 (h) 4 (c) 12 id) 48 

11. A blackboard is such that its length is 8 cm more 
than its breadth. If the length is increased by 7 cm and 
breadth decreased by 4 cm, the area remains the same. 1 he 
length and breadth of the blackboard in ems will be: 


(a) 28,20 (h) 34,26 (c) 40, 12 id) 5h, 48 

12 A circle ol radius 5 cm is inscribed iii a square as 
shown in the ligure 1 hi' area ot the shaded portion is 

in) 25(4-jc)cnr 

(b) 25(Ji-ncm' 

(c) 25(1 71) cm' 

id) 5(20 -7l)ciiV 

13 The above pie 
chart gives tlie 
proportion of students 
m different faculties of 
engineering in a 
iiniversitv If the total 
no of students en¬ 
rolled m these is 800 m 
a year, find the no of 
students offering 
Electronics 




(//) 576 (b) 160 (c) 144 id) !2() 

14 The rectangular field has dimensKins 2 /i in b\ I 
m. Two mutually perpendicular passages havi* been left 
in the central part of width 2 m as slu)wn in the figure 
The grass has been grown m the shaded .irea The area 


under grass is- 
{(i) 295 sq m 
(/») 2^^ sq m 
(() 300 sq m 
(d) 375 sq m 
15 Given the 


above si 



line graph for . y m\ f l 
W hat are the values ol m and 
i for the lines A and 0 ’ 7 

(n) m ■ 0 5 ^ 0 5 lor A 6 

m -15c 0 lor B s 

(b) m 0.5 c - 0 for A y 4 

m - 15 c - 0 5 for B 3 

(i) m ^ 1.5 c - 0 5 for A 2 

m - 0.5 c - 0 for B , 

{iD m - I 5 c - 0 for A 

m - 0 5 c ' 0 5 for B 



File followni*^ question^ weie ^^el in the BS/<B (SlU) 
somite Bank's exaniination held on the 4th Aui^ust, 1991 Wc 
are grateful to Shn Satifabrata Banda of Ballavapur (Orissa) for 
sending these question'^ to us 

What should come in place of the question mark (?) 
in the following questions: 

I I 5 

16. 5 ' +4 * +3^-? 

6 3 6 

(<;) 13' (W 4 ' (f) nl W) 12! 

6 3 3 3 

(c) None of these 

17. 20 20x2.2 + 11 n - ^ 

(a) 268.862 (h) 455 51 {, ' IV, “! 

ill) 55.55 (c) None c*l tlii'sc' 

18. 3^x0.40 + 2.42-1.42 = ? 
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(ill ((■) 2.(16 (K) 1.2H (rf) 2 2K 

((') Ndiu’ of these 

14, V ’ + 12S - \ of 14(1 
4 

Uf) 381 (/>) ,3f)l (c) 324 (if) 256 

((■) Nono of those 

20. 7483 -4854 + 2561 - ? 

(i?) 5(i3 (/») 5545 (c) 5455 

(if) 5775 (i ) None of those 


21. 3()'4 of 270 t ^ of 64 - ? 

n 


(</) 242 


(r) 56 


(if) 121 W) 81 (i) 40 (</) 242 

(I’i None ol these 

22. 3720- 124 -1-26-- ^ 

(i?) 24 8 (/)) 30 (r) 56 (if) 4 

(i') None of these 

23. 7842 + 8447 573 -= ? 

(,;) 17052 ib) 16462 (c) 17412 (if) 21462 

(r) None of these' 

_, 48 X 4 - 16x 3 , 

24. = ? 

20 X 3 X 48 
4 


((') None (4 these 

Find out the iiiiiiivxniintc value which should 
replace question mark (?) in the following questions. 
(You arc not expected to find out the c\ih t value). 

23 732IS+ 13331 f 6173 - ? 


ill) 88l)(X) 

ib) 950(X) 

(l) 

1,0(),()00 

(if) 1,2(),()()() 

(c) 75,(X)0 



26. 2I7.32':( i)t65()l 



(ii) I0,(H)() 

(f>) 12,000 

(l) 

16,(X)0 

(if) 18,()()() 

(c) 14,(X)0 



27 n/ 36498+of 2109.865-^ 



ill) 1,8(K) 

(M 2,2(K1 

((') 

1,2(X) 

(if) 1,400 

ic) l,6(X) 



28 20.39x318 = 

7 



ill) 650,000 

(fO 720,000 

(c) 

590,000 

(if) 82t),(X)0 

(i') .550,000 



29 21'/i of .3019 

+ yyy, of 2508 = ? 



(ii) 2,0lX) 

(/>) 3,500 

(f) 

1,6(X) 

(if) 2,400 

(•■) 1,200 




(e) None of these 
35. 757r of 48-? 
{a) M (h) 48 
(e) None of these 


(c) 36 


ill) 0.36 


_ ANSWERS _ 

1 Ui) C 's capitcil lor 6 months - 203XK) 
or 1(J,(HX) tor one year 
St), the ratio of their shares is 16 . 12.10 or 
8 ■ 6 ■ 5 

2. Ui) Cost of 13 - Ks 50 

C ost ol 750 k>; = 75()x'^‘^ - 2500 

SPof4(X)ki:= l(i(M) 

S I’, ot .3(H) k5 - 4(H) 

Total S I’ 1600 -f 400 = 2.5(HI 
I fence no profit, no loss 
3 in) 4 Qj) 

5 ill) Suppose original sum - Ks 100 
less discount 127 - 12 
100- 12 -88 
less 57 ot 88 - 04 40 
88 - 04 40 - 83.60 
418 

It S 0 83 60 or ^ , original price - 1(K) 


30. Which of the following has the fractions in des¬ 
cending order? 

11 16 16 . 16 11 16 16 16 11 
14' 19'21 21' 14' 19 19'21' 14 

Nuih' of these 

19 14 21 

Choose the correct/most near answer in place of 
question mark (?). 

,,, V256 >i576 175 . 

8 N'625 '' 

HI 12 (III 42 <i ) ^ (.11 3,S 

(c) None of these 

32. If 2805 -i- 25.5 = 110, then 28.05 + 2.55 = ? 

(ii) 110 , (l>) 11 (c) 1.1 (if) 0.11 (f) None of these 

33. ? + V0.64 = 455 

(ii) 36400 (b) 3640 (e) 364 (if) 36.4 

(tO None of these 

34. 14x 14-46_, 

11 X 6 - (4)^ 


14 (/)) 


15 ill) 
20 (a) 
25. /O 
30 (0 

35 Ic) 


, 209x100x5 

MSP 209, original price = , - 250 

418 

A rea - 180 st i cm 
length - 25 cm 

breadth =7.2 cm 

25 

50 X 15 - 750 30 - 25 

Area of park - Tlj 

- 18 ‘ Jl SL] cm 

- 324 K su cii;i 

Area ot inner circle - 15 71 225 n sej cm 

Aiea of path - 324 - 225 = 99 k sc] cm 
Area ot c urved sin face ot cone K X radius X slant height 

TUX 12 X24- 288 7C 

Radius ot each sphere - 2 c in 
Number ot spheres - 288 - 2 - 144 10 (a) 

Suppose breaefth - x then, length - \ + 8 
\ (x c 8) = (x - 4) (\ + 7) 

\ (x + 8) = X (x - 28) 
or X + 8 - X “ 28 
or X - 20 

breadth - 20, length - 28 

Area of square -5x5 cpi" 

( - ) Area of circle - r “ 7C - 25 71 

= 2.5(1 -Jt) cm ^ 1.3. (h) 

Total area - 25 X 15 - 375 

Area of passage = (25 x 2) + (15 X 2) - (2x2) =76 sc] m 
Shaded Area - 375 — 76 - 299 sq m 
16 (c) 17 id) 18. id) ^ 19 (/)) 

21. la) 22 (c) 23 (/)) 24 (.:) 

26 c 27 id) 28 (a 29. c 

31 W 32 33. it) 34. la) 


Corrections 

Sept '91 issue, Pn(^e I53-1S4 
Answer to Q 17 should be (h) and to Q 33, it should 
be (a). 

Sol to Q. 17 __ ^_ 

\'4 X 6 + v36x6 


V16 x6 
_2V6-f6 V6 
- 4 V6 

The mistakes arc rcgrcttcd. 


— Editor. 
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ENGUSH LANGUAGE 


The (jnc'^tioiis ^ivcii below locre st7 ' 
in a recalll\/-lielii Bank Probiiliofuin/ i 
(^///aTs' rxfinil nil lion [ 

* Read the following passage care- ; 
fully and answer the questions | 
given below it. Certain words/phr- 
dses are underlined to help you to ; 
locate them easily while answering | 
some of the questions. ; 


restricted to any one particular group | 
of the society Rich and the poor, edu- i 
cated and uneducated are likely vie- j 
tims of this evil However the 
problem of alcoholism is more acute 
in the cities. Easy availability of 
cheap varieties of liquor is one of the i 
reasons. 

The worst affected aie the imme¬ 
diate families. They have to face the 
quarrelsome monster in the e\'en- ! 
ings. The economic problems this 
habit creates are also very serious 
1 lowever the worst problem is that 
of social stigma which the families ; 
have to suffer. Once it becomes ' 
known that a person is alcoholic in a 
lamily, outsiders stop visiting and | 
soon cut off relationships. Quite often : 
alcoholism leads to loss of employ- j 
menl and this worsens the situation. ' 
The person starts borrowing and j 
soon even fast friends are lost. | 

Drinking seems to be on the I 
rise . More youngsters are taking to i 
drinks at an early age. Even among j 
college students the trend is on the 1 
rise. The problem needs the atten- ; 
tion of experts. Why is it that drink- | 
ing is more prevalent in the society i 
than it has been earlier? Is it due to | 
the Westernisation of the society? Is I 
this the lesult of breakdown of the I 
joint family system^ The reasons 
could be many. But solutions to this 
problem are needed urgently. 

1. What, according to the j 
author, needs the attention of ex- , 
perts? I 


(1) Breakdown o( joint lamilv 
system 

(2) social stigma attached to > 
drinking 

(3) Increasing drinking habit 
in youngsters 

(4) Borrowing habit of ' 
drunkards 

(5) Westernisation of the ! 
Society 


(1) Money shortage 

(2) Loss of friends 

(3) Divorce 

(4) Employment 

(5) Family c|uarrels 

3. Which of the following is 
FALSE according to the passage? 

(1) Family members have no 
problems from a tlrunkard 

(2) Cheap varieties of liquor 
IS availabh* in plenty in 
cities 

(3) Alcoholism is higher in 
cities 

(4) All types of people can be 
victims of drinks 

(5) [>inking leads to money 
problems 

4. What is the immediate cause 
for the loss of fast Inends to an al¬ 
coholic? 

(1) He quarrels with them 

(2) I le tries to take money 
from them 

(3) Fie abuses them wht*n he 
sees them 

(4) Fie does not have work 

(5) None of these 

5. According to the passage, 
which of the following is TRl 

(1) Drinking habit is on llie 
decrease 

(2) Youngsters do not drink at 
all 

(3) People start drinking at a 
late age 

(4) Drinking in youngsters is 
starting early 

(5) The problem of drinking 
is recent 


h. Which of the following statt*- 
ments is the SAME as the opinion of 
the author tor the high prevalence of 
drinking^ 

(1) Westernisation is definite¬ 
ly the only reason 

(2) Westernisation cannot be 
the reason 

(3) Westernisation is probab¬ 
ly one of the reasons 

(4) Westernisation is the only 
reason 

(3) Westernisation is definite¬ 
ly one of the reasons 
* Pick out the word which is OP¬ 
POSITE in meaning to the word 
given in CAPITALS as used in the 
passage. 

7 OFTEN 

(I) clearly (2) forever 

(3) never (4) rarely 

(3) nearly 

8 . PKE.VALENT 

(1) ibsent 

(2) destroy 
(V die 

(4) unacceptable 

(3) descent 

Pick out the word which is SAME 
in meaning as the word given in 
CAPITALS as used in the passage. 
RISE 

(1) increase 

(2) aciept 

(3) make 

(4) av'oid 

(3) .ippreciate 
10 I-AST 

(1) quick 

(2) rapid 

(3) furious 

(4) lixeti 
(3) close 

n. AC UTE 

(1) sharp 

(2) severe 

(3) heavy 

(4) important 
(3) painful 

12 RESTRICTED 

(1) forbidden 

(2) completcnJ 


Drinking as a social evil has been 
with us for a long time. This is not 


2. Which of the following has 
not been mentioned as the outcome 
of taking liquor? 
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(3) illegal 

(4) closed 
(3) limitLH.! 

13. IKHND 

(1) method 

(2) path 

(3) nabit 
U) style 

(5) direction 

14. CKhAlES 

(1) generates 

(2) provides 

(3) promotes 

(4) improves 

(5) develops 

15 . LIiADS 

(1) follows (2) conducts 

(3) results (4) guides 

(5) devotes 

* Pick out the most effective word 
(words) from the given words to fill i 
in the blank to make the sentence 
meaningfully complete. 

lb. On' children's day, sweets 
were.among the children. 

(1) contributed 

(2) spread 

(3) partitioned 

(4) received 

(5) distributed 

17 T he boy . to his heels 

when he saw the snake 

(I) fled (2) went 

(3) took (4) moved 

(5) ran 

18. In fact, 1 arrived at the 

decision in consultation . my 

colleagues. 

(I) by (2) about 

(3) to (4) with 

(5) over 

M). The title of 'Bharat katna' 

was conferred.him at a colour- 

tul ceremony. 

(I) to (2) on 

(3) over (4) at 

(5) with 

20. The child is not at all pleased 
.... her new toy 

(1) bv (2) over 

(3) for (4) at 

(3) with 

21. I had . a detailed letter 

to him yesterday. 

(1) written 

(2) wrote 

(3) wnting 

(4) write 

(5) writes 

22. Kavita lakes proper care 


. ... her pet dog. i 

(1) on (2) of ! 

(3) with (4) after ! 

(3) for I 

23. This train accident is ! 

, reported to be the.one in recent , 

I times. 

(1) bad 

(2) worse 

O) horrible , | 

(4) worst ! 

(3) severe i 

24. Neither Praveen nor Pnya 

1 . present in their house yester- 

I day. 

(1) did (2) had 

(3) w'as (4) are 

(3) were 

23. This log is . heavy that 

even four men cannot lift it. 

(1) mort' (2) very 

(3) so (4) much 

(3) most 

2b. The doctor advised the 
patient to. an operation 

(1) undergo 

(2) undertake 

(3) underlie 

(4) underset 

(3) underpass 

27. The patient was taken to the 

j theatre since he . an operation 

(1) needed 

(2) ncvding 
O) needy 

(4) needful 

(3) needs 

28. The Minister ... . the oath 

of office and secrety at a simple 
ceremony. 

(1) received 

(2) give 

(3) retjLiested 

j (4) look 

I (3) granted 

29 All the students . . w hen 
the teacher entered the classroom. 

(1) arise 
; (2) rose 

(3) rise 

(4) rist's 

i (3) arouse 

30. Rakeshissure. getting a 

first class in the coming examination 
(1) of (2) at 

(3) in (4) i>ver 

(3) on 

, * Read each sentence to find out if 
I there is any error in it. The error, if 
! any, will be in one of the parts of the 
i sentence. The number of that part is 
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the answer. If there is no error, the 
answer is 5. (Ignore the errors of 
punctuation, if any). 

31. Without toiling (1) verv 
hardly (2) some people manage to (3) 
acquire wealth (4). No error (3). 

32. If you do not (1) eat properlv, 

(2) you will be (3) w'eak and weak (4) 
No error (3). 

33. Ashwini is undoubtedly (1) 
one of the best (2) athlete our countr\ 

(3) has priKiiiced (4). No error (5). 

34. After a throughly investiga¬ 
tion (1) of the crime (2) police suc- 
eeLH_leil in (3) arresting the criminals 

(4) . No error (5) 

33 Scarcely had 1(1) walked out 
of mv house (2) when I sav\’ my friend 
(3) coming towards my house (4) No 
error (5) 

3b C')n the lime w'hen (1) the 
house collapsed (2) all the people in 
the (3) house were f.ist iisleep (4) No 
error (3) 

37 It IS better (I) to do not <.alcu- 
late (2) your gams belore (3) they iin 
realized (4) No error (5) 

38 One or the olhei (1) ol Ihosi 
boys have been (2) plucking flou'er*- 
(3) from mv garden (4) No error (3) 

39. While the teacher (1) w'aj- 
narrating the (2) incident, all the (3 
students remained silence (4) Ni 
error (3) 

4l) No sooner did he (I) saw I hi 
snake (2) than he started (3) shouting 
tor help (4). No erri.)! (3). 


ANSWKRS 


1. 

(3) 

2 

(3) 

3 

(1) 

4. 

(2) 

3 

(4) 

b 

(3) 

7. 

(4) 

8 

(1) 

9 

(1) 

10. 

(3) 

11 

(2) 

12 

(3) 

13. 

(3) 

14 

(1) 

13 

(3) 

lb 

(3) 

17. 

(3) 

18. 

(4) 

19 

(2) 

20. 

(3) 

21. 

(1) 

22. 

(2) 

23 

(4) 

24 

(3) 

23 

(3) 

2b. 

(1) 

27. 

(1) 

28 

(4) 

29. 

(2) 

30 

(1) 





31 

(2) 

verv hard 





32 

(4) 

w’eak 

& vveake 

r 



33 

(3) 

athletes 





34 

(I) 

thorough 





35. 

(5) 

no error 





3b 

(1) 

.It tlu' 

tune 





37. 

(2) 

not to calculate 




38. 

(1) 

the one/someone 



39 

(4) 

silent 






40 

(2) 

see 













OBJECTIVE-TYPE QUESTIONS 


GENERAL AWARENESS 


The followitiif questions mere set in 
the examination helii by the Central 
Police Organisation (CPO) on the 15th 
s^pt 1991. 

Wt’ are grateful to Shri Mohsen 
^iuihedi of PatfUK Shri Gayanand Yadav 
M Delhi, and Shri Rajeev jha of 
Hiirdwar, for sending these questions to 

I/S 

1 The 1992 Olympics arc to be 
hold at: 

(a) Atlanta 
ih) Barcelona 
(r) Seoul 
(d) Los Angeles 

2 The 12th Asian Games in 
1994 will be held at: 

(a) Beijing 
(W Seoul 
(c) Hiroshima 
id) Bangkok 

3. Which of the following is dif- 
torent from others? 

(a) President 

(b) Governor 

(c) Speaker of the Lok Sabha 

(d) Prime Minister 

4. The Prasar Bharati Bill was 
passed under the Prime Ministership 

of 

(a) V.P Singh 

(b) Rajiv Gandhi 

(c) Chandrashekhar 
id) P.V. Narasimha Rao 

5. Which Indian team scaled 
Mt Kanchenjunga in a joint expedi¬ 
tion with Japan this year? 

ia) Indian Mountaineering 
Association 

(b) Border Security Force 

(c) Central Reserve Police 
Force 

id) Indo-Tibetan Border Force 

6 . The population of India ac¬ 
cording to the Iwl Census is: 

(r/) 80.2 crores 

ib) 82.2 crores 

ic) 84.4 crores 

id) 88.5 crores 

7. Dynamite was invented by: 

ia) Alva Edison 

(b) Alfred Nobel 
ic) Otto Hahn 


id) Faraday 

8 . Psycho-analysis test was in¬ 
troduced by: 

ia) Darwin 

ib) Freud 

(c) Werner 
id) Binet 

9. Who invented Logarithms? 

ia) Newton 

ib) Dalton 

(c) Cavendish 
id) Napier 

10. National Pt^lice Academy is 
located at: 

ia) Hyderabad 

ib) A DU Road 
(c) Dehradun 
id) Bangalore 

1 1. The largest ginger producing 
nation in the world is: 

ia) Indonesia 

ib) China 

(c) Sri Lanka 
id) India 

1 2. Which one of the following is 
different from others? 

ia) Oriya 

ib) Marathi 
(t) Bengali 
id) Tamil 

13. Where was a historic treaty 
between NATO and Warsaw Pact 
countries signed in November 1990? 

(fl) New York 
ih) Paris 
tc) Berlin 
id) Moscow 

14. Which party-led govern¬ 
ment came to power in U.P. in June 
1991? 

ia) Congress (I) 

(b) Janata Dal 

ic) Bharatiya Janata Party 

id) Samajwadi Janata Party 

15. Who was the women's j 
champion at the 1991 Wimbledon? | 

ia) Arantxa Sanchez , 

ib) Martina Navratilova ! 

ic) Steffi Graf 

id) Zina Garrison 

16. Which one of the following is 
different from others? 

ia) Mercury 1 


ib) Venus 

ic) Earth 
Of) Mars 

17. Which one of the following is 
different from others^ 

ia) Mercury 

ib) Venus 
O') Uranus 
Of) Saturn 

18. In which field is the Dhan- 
wantari award given? 

0?) Journalism 

ib) Space science 

ic) Medicine 
Of) Agriculture 

19. Who received the Dnda 
Saheb Phalke award for 199(P 

ia) Salvcijit Ray 

ib) Asnok Kumar 
(c) V. Shantaram 

id) A. Nageshwar Rao 

20. Who won the Nobel Peace 
Prize for 1990? 

ia) George Bush 

ib) Mikhail Gorbachov 
(c) Rajiv Gandhi 

id) Nelstm Mandela 

21. Which IS the oldest daily 
newspaper existing m India? 

00 Times of India 

ib) Anand Ba/aar Patrika 

(c) Navbharat Times 
Of) Mumbai Samachar 

22 Which IS the most widely cir¬ 
culated daily newspaper in India? 

0?) Anand Ba/aar Patrika 
ib) Malayala Manorama 
O') Times of India 

(d) Navbharat Times 

23. Who wrote 'Ashtadhyaya'? 

ia) Panini 

ib) Banabhatt 
0) Patanjali 
Of) Dandin 

24. 'Mona Lisa' was painted by¬ 
te) Vincent Van Gogh 

ih) Lconardo-da-Vinci 
(c) Pablo Picasso 
id) M.F. Hussain 

25. Whose bicentenary death an¬ 
niversary is being celebrated 
throughout Europe? 

te) Martin Luther King 


mm 
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ih) Rembrandt | 

(c) Mozart j 

(d) Napoleon Bonaparte j 

26. Sachin Tendulkar is as- | 

sociated with which game? i 

(a) Football I 

(b) Cricket | 

(c) Badminton ' 

(d) Tennis 

27. Mohan Bagan is associated 
with: 

(a) Soccer (b) Hockey 

(r) Cricket (d) Kho-kno 

28. The Rath Yalra at Puri is 
celebrated in honour of which Hindu 
deity? 

(ff) Shiva 

(b) Jagannath 

(c) Vishnu 

(d) Ram 

29. Which one of the following is 
different from others? 

(a) Badrinath 

(b) Varanasi i 

(c) Dwarka ! 

(d) Snngeri j 

30. Which one of the following IS i 

different from others'^ | 

(^7) Kushinagar > 

(b) Ujjain I 

(c) Bodh Gaya ; 

(d) Lumbini i 

31. The Dilwara Temples are lo¬ 
cated in: 

(ft) Rajasthan 

(b) Maharashtra 

(r) Madhya Pradesh | 

((/) Tamil Nadu 1 

32. Kanha National Park is 
situated in the State of: 

(ti) Uttar I’radtsh 

(b) Madhya lYadesh 

(c) Maharashtra 

(d) Assam 

33. Koyali is associated with: 

(a) Power plant 

(b) Newsprint 

(r) Petro-chemicals ; 

id) Fertilizer plant 

34. INSAT 1-D was launched 
from; 

(a) USA (b) USSR 

(c) France (d) India 

35. The first satellite to be sent 
into space was: 

(fl) Pioneer 

(b) Sputnik 

(c) Luna I 

(d) Apollo II 

36. Which one of the following is 
different from others? 


(a) Bombay 

ib) Bhopal 

(c) Trivandrum 

(d) Madras 

37. The Parsis first came into 
India at: 

(r?) Bharuch (b) Surat 

(c) Diu id) Calicut 

38. The book of the Parsis is: 

(n) Bible (b) Torah 

(c) Gita (d) Avesta 

39. Which of the following is a 
non-permanent member of the 
Security Council? 

(n) France (b) USSR 

(c) China id) Japan 


48. Field Marshal is the highest 
rank in: 

(a) Airforce (h) Navy 

(c) Army 

id) Territorial Army 

49. The maximum strength of 
the Lok Sabha is: 

(a) 518 (b) 520 

(c) 545 (d) 560 

50. The Sardar Sarovar Project is 
IcKated on river: 

(n) Narmada 
ib) Tapti 
(c) Krishna 
id) Mahanadi 


40. ''My Experiments with 
Truth" is written by: 

(a) jawaharlal Nehru 

(b) Mahatma Gandhi 

(c) Louis Fischer 

(d) Michael 1 lenderson 

41 Which one of the following is 
different from others? 

(ft) Amir Khusro 
(h) TodarMall 

(c) Abul Fazal 

(d) Birbal 


I _ ANSWERS _ 

I 1. (I?) 2. (c) 

I 3. (r) Others are executive heads. 

; 4. (rt) 5. (d) 6. (c) 

; 7. (b) 8. (b) 9. (d) 

i 10. (b) 11. (n) 

: 12. (d) Tamil has a different script. 

! 13. ib) 14 (r) 15. (d 

i 16. (r) Oily 'Earth' has life. 

' 17. (d) Only 'Saturn' has ring systen 
I around it. 

! 18. (r) 19 (d) 20. (b) 


42 Who founded the Mugha 
empire in India? 

(«) Babur 

(b) Humayun 
(r) Akbar 

(d) Muhammad Ghori 

43. 'RIAL' IS the currency of- 
(^7) Zambia 


1 I 21. (d) 22. (W 23. {a) 

i 24. (b) 

1 25. ic) Mozart died in 1791. 

I 26. (b) 27. 67) 28. (b) 

; 29 (b) All others are places wdien 
j nuiilis (monasteries) were es 

I tablished by Snnkarn. (Tin 

j fourth tnalh was established a 

! Puri). 


(b) Namibia 1 3 q (/,) Other places are associatei 

(c) Iran ! with Buddha. 

(</) Indonesi.T : 3^ 32. (/,) 33 (c) 


44. The headquarters of SAARC 
is located at: 

( 77 ) Kathmandu 
00 New Delhi 

(c) Islamabad 
((/) Dhaka 

45. Muslim League was 

founded in the year: 

( 77 ) 1906 (W 1918 

ic) 1922 (d) 1927 


34. (77) 35. (b) 

36. (h) Others are port towns. 

37. (c) 38. 00 39. (d) 

40. (b) 

41. ( 77 ) (Dthers were associated wit 

Akbar. Amir Khusro was 
literary man in the court i 
Alauddin Khilji 

42. ( 77 ) 43. (c) 44. (77) 

45. ( 77 ) 46^) 47. ( 77 ) 

48. (c) 497 00 50. (n) 


46. The first month of theJiKlian 
National Calendar is: 

(77) Ashadha (ifTChaitra 
(c) Vaishakha id) Magha 

47. Who is the Supreme Com¬ 
mander of the Armed Forces in 
India? 

(77) President 

ib) Prime Minister 

(c) Field Marshal 

id) Chiefof the Army Staff 


Correction 

Oct '91 issue, page 221 and 222 

Q. 4. Item (d) should be read a 
"Hari Hara and Bukka" instead ( 
"Hakka and Bukka". 

Q. 29. The question should b 
corrected as: "Which ruler of th 
Gupta dynasty" instead of "Maurya 
ruler". 
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DESCRIPTIVE QUESTIONS 


Descriptive Questions 


Ihc following (ur the nii^^iccr^ /o the 
^I'f 111 the ih’i^Li ijifiir jUi/h'i fOi 
the HSRl\ Delhi (Ihntuttioiuin/ Offieer^) 
eMiininnlioii held leeeiifli/ 

IVr Ihniik Mr Ktife^h Do^^ni of 
liiiniiiii lihoi for ^eiidini^ //s the question 
fhiffei. 

Q. 1 Sonic people feel that the 
proverb "Honesty is the best 
policy", has now become outdated 
whereas others still have faith in the 
proverb. Explain your position in 
regard to the above statement by 
giving examples from your own ex¬ 
perience, reading and knowledge. 

A ns. Sever.il proverbs and dic- 
lums wliuh held good and were 
valid in olden tunes are no longer 
applicable now because ol the radi- 
lallv changed circumstances 
"I ionestv is the best policy" is among 
these outdated prov'orbs Time was 
when people were trank, sincere, 
straighttv^rward and honest, but in 
modern times moiMl values liave 
changed maleriallv 1 Ionestv and 
high moral priiuiples are virtually at 
a discount Any pci son who is 
scrupulously honest, iilwavs li*lls tile 
truth, never hides the reality and 
does not resort to cover-up postures 
or shi'er expedient v generally cannot 
get along merrily m today's world 
Nowadays hvpocnsv, cleverness and 
c]uick adjustment to changing itmdi- 
tions bring handsome dividends 

Countless people flourish 
through the adoption ot underhand 
means and bv telling lies They sel¬ 
dom speak the truth. C orruption is 
the orcier of the day Things have in 
fact come to such a pass that any per¬ 
son who IS wholly honest and frank 
finds himself in awkward positions 
and his colleagues and relations dis¬ 
approve of his brutal frankness, 
while others who march wdth the 
times and nuKhfy their ways to suit 
transformed situations become 
popular and progress well Since 


honest people are in a small minority, 
the others who attach no importance 
to honestV m various facets ol life 
dislike the lormer categorv When, 
tor instance, almost evervoiu* accepts 
bribes directly or indiicx t-lv, the lone 
person who preaches .md practises 
h(mi'stv IS ivgarded as old laslnoned, 
even a crank, whose emnpanv other 
people avoid 

1 know several such honc'st per 
sons who have sullered in lite be 
cause thc'v reluse to do what most of 
his colleagues and friends do being 
honest and truthful in all even¬ 
tualities, thev are left bc'hmd in life's 
race, though tlu'v have the 
psvchological satisfaction tliat thev 
have' not abancfoni’d their high prin¬ 
ciple's m w'ord anci dec‘d Mv sludv 
and experience prove that honestv 
does not bring dividends in this 
world m which hvpocrisy, clevernc'ss 
and duphe itv pav 

Mother-tongue 

Q. 2. Our respect for our 
mother-tongue is widening the rift 
between groups of different lan¬ 
guages. Give two examples in 
favour and two arguments against 
the viewpoint expressed in this 
statement. 

Ans. India is a multi lingual 
country; in fact the di\ ersilv ol lan¬ 
guages, dialects and cultural traits 
IS baffling to the outsidc*rs. A person 
belonging to the northi'rn States 
finds it almost impi>ssiblc* to under¬ 
stand the' languages «ind dialects 
being spoken in the Southern 
region I here are 14 major lan¬ 
guages with literaturv's ot their 
own but the distinctive and 
specific literature is of value only to 
those people who can read and un¬ 
derstand the language used in their 
region, to all othc'rs it is Circ'ek and 
Latin The respect and love we liave 
for our mother-tongue often lakes 
us to extremes. 


Arguments Eor the View 

1 . When there is insistence on 
using the mother-tongui' in all cir- 
c'umstances, inevilablN' groups which 
use another language c.mnot bc’comc' 
tamiliar and Inendlv with people’ 
patronising their own mother- 
tongue There’ arc’ wide differences m 
outlook m the iipproach and c'onv 
prehension situations the’ ntt bc‘- 
Uveen groups of dillerc’nt languages 
mev'it.iblv widi’iis. Id give’ jiisi one 
example, il all the nu’inbers ol India's 
Paihamc’nl spoke' in their H’spi'ctivc' 
mother-tongue’, the I louse would be¬ 
come a lower e)f Ikibel wlien* nobodv 
understands another's spc’c’ch I he 
others would not evc'n know wlu’thi'i 
the sjX'aker is supf^orting oi opj^os- 
ing a motion I he ntt bc’twi'en 
various groups would widen and 
there Wi)uld be endless contusion 

2 When everybody speaks in 
his or hc’r mothc'r-le>nguc’ all talk ot 
natumal unity and integration would 
bc’conu’a tarce I here can be no unity, 
no common approach and n(» sen.se of 
cohc’sneness when there is no coiu- 
mon language through which one 
person can nvikc' himsell understood 
by another 

Arguments Against 

1. La'c'ivoiu’ use’s his or her 
mothc'r-tongue at home and while’ 
talking to one's c lose* Iric’iuls and col 
leagues I his iloes not prc'vent him 
trom cominiinii.itmg with others in 
tlu’ n.itional langu.ige A pc'ison 
whose molhei-longue' is Limjabi or 
bengali iloes not bc’come a "[)ersc)na 
non giata" by showing, great respect 
tor his own mother-tongue In his 
e ommunication with others the same 
pc’rson can, and generally doc's, use a 
commonly understood language’ 
Sikh as I lindi 4’here is nc* contradic¬ 
tion involved m this 

2. Our ('onslitutum provides 
that f-nglish will contiiuie to be an 
associate language ot the Indi.in 
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Union. UiilUt tho thrtv-lcinj^udgL* for- ' 
mold d student ledrns his mother- . 
longue dnd two other langudges one ' 
of which preferably should be i 
[uiglish. Thus there is a link language | 
the learning and use of which does ' 
not in any way detract from the 
respect for one's mother-tongue. Our ; 
common love for the country and our , 
history and traditions will continue | 
to preserve the unity of the country ; 
and the nation. ■ 

I 

Violation of Laws | 

Q. 3. Most of us tend to break | 
laws laid down by our own society. I 
Give three reasons which are most | 
important, according to you, for 
such breach of laws by people. 

Ans. There is no doubt that 
countless people flout the various 
types of laws and regulations laid 
down by Government, and also by 
society itself, for regulating the affairs 
of the country. Unfortunately, lakhs 
of people have become law bre.ikers 
and non-conformisls There are 
several reasc^ns why ptx)ple I lout the 
laws prescribed by llie Ciovernment 
and the regulations designed to ton¬ 
sure normal and pediceluI life and 
maintain order m various arenas of 
activitv 

1 Abinil hall the people living 
in this country are illiterate and j 
generally ignorant of most of the i 
laws passed bv Parliament and the j 
various Slate legislatures. So, ig- | 
norance born of illiteracy is one im- ' 
portant reason for non-compliance 
with laws In advanced countries I 
such as the USA and Britain, where 
there is UX) per cent literacy, flouting 
i>f laws and rules of social conduct is 
uncommon 

2 Many ol our laws are ill-con- 
ceix’ed, badly dratted, basically 
defeclne and impracticable. Father 
the laws, at anv rate some ot them, 
are obst)K'te or too far ahead of the 
limes (conser\ alive people do not ac¬ 
cept radical relorms). In order to en¬ 
sure general acceptance and 
implementation, the laws and regula¬ 
tions sluiuld conform to our require¬ 
ments and to the actual situation 
currently prevailing in the country. 


True, every law passed by our legisla¬ 
tures cannot fulfil the people's 
wishes. For instance, hardly anyone 
wimld like the Government to im¬ 
pose taxes, but taxes have to be im¬ 
posed by law to enable the 
Government to obtain revenue to be 
able to incur the necessary expendi¬ 
ture on running the administration, 
financing educational, welfare and 
development projects. Tax evasion is 
a natural tendency among human 
beings in all countries. Various 
methods are adopted to evade t^r at 
any rate reduce the impact of taxes 
and other levies. This is particularly 
tnie of harsh tax laws and punitive 
measures prescribing heavy imposi¬ 
tions. 

' 3. There are millions of people 

who have become social and political 
: rebels because of certain grievances, 

' unsatisfied demands, general neglect 
by the CAna'rnmenl, lack ol develop¬ 
ment of their regions and discrimina¬ 
tion on certain grounds. There are the 
militants and terrorists who defy all 
i laws and kill people in a bid to 
promote their cause, right or wrong. 
They indulge in widespread lawless- 1 
ness, anti-social acts, subversion, ; 
arson and looting. Tactful handling, | 
persuasive methods and removal of j 
the basic causes that create dissatis- j 
faction are needed to ensure com- i 
pliance with laws. ' 

Ability to Shrink 

Q. 4. What will happen if every 
human being acquires an ability to 
shrink or reduce himself/herself to 
tiny form and regain the original 
form whenever he desires? 

Ans. An ability to shrink and 
reduce oneself to a tiny form and 
I reverse the process whenever desired 
I belongs to the realm of fantasy and is 
j heard of only in fairy tales or tales of 
j magic. Such dramatic transforma- 
i tions would lead to endless complica- 
I tions and wholly absurd situations. 

j If a normal human being be- 
I comes a dwarf, a pygmy or a tiny 
I baby, as if a magician's wand is at 
j work, bewilderment would become 
j widespread. A person who is being 
i rebuked or reprimanded, might 
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i choose to perform the trick of virtual- 
; ly vanishing and becoming much too 
I small to be noticed. This would be an 
! easy, convenient mcthcKi of escaping 
1 punishment for the time-being; when 
1 the critical moment is over, he would 
I return to normal form. 

I The scene in a court-room would, 

! for instance, be very interesting. The 
I judge or magistrate sentences an ac- 
! cused to life imprisonment or death 
! but when the police goes to the dock 
' to take the offender to jail he (or she) 

, transforms him.self into a tiny living 
object—too tiny to be caught and put 
I behma the bars. 

If in such a situation, a husband, 
greatly upset over his lazy, dis- 
I obedient wife, raises his hand to slap 
I her, the woman would use her ability 
to rtH-iuce herself to a non-entity, an 
infant or dwarf and run away or hide 
hersell under a chair or table. The 
same would apply to a naughty 
schoolboy who would be able to es¬ 
cape the teacher's punishing cane 
and reduce himself to a match-box 
size and take shelter under the desk, 
and when the teacher becomes cool 
and calm, reappear and have the last 
laugh. Similar funny situations 
would arise in other arenas of human 
activity 

When a railway ticket checker 
catches a grown up boy or girl pos¬ 
sessing only a half ticket even though 
I he is over 12 years of age the offender 
I might reduce himself in size and turn 
himself into an infant and thus be¬ 
wilder the checker. When the checker 
j leaves the railway compartment the 
i boy might return to his normal form 
I and size. A ticket checker who faces 
I such situations in each compartment 
! he enters would find it impossible to 
i do his job. Even ticketless travellers, 
when caught, might make use of this 
magical ability and make a fool of the 
; railway guard and other staff mem- 
: ber. When the danger is over, the 
"tiny" person would return to his 
I normal stature. The situation would 
I become even more absurd if a person 
I could turn himself into a tiny moth or 
I butterfly whenever desired. The 
; world would be a funny place to live 
i in. 
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THE EXAMINER’S GUESS 
QUESTIONS 


Q. Wlint does the Tlnces of Wor¬ 
ship (Special Provisions) Bill seeks to 
provide? 

Ans. The legislation seeks to 
maintain ^tntus quo ot religious 
places as thev existed on August 15, 
m7, 

Q. For inhuman treatment with 
the chief jiidiLial magistrate of 
^adiad, Mr N L. Patel, two years 
ago, SIX police officers including the 
superintendent of police have been 
jailed by the Supreme C’ourt To 
which State did these policemen 
belong^ 

Ans. Ciujarat 

Q. What IS 'Operation Khino'^ 

Ans. It IS operatum conducted 
by the Indian Army to flush out 
ULIA militants in Assam. 

Q. What growth rale has been 
opted for the eighth live-vear plan 
(1W2-97)? 

Ans. 5 h per cent '^’his will in¬ 
volve a total outlay of l\s 7,92,000 
crore. Out of this the public sector 
outlay is pegged at Ks 3,42,000 crore 
Fxport growth rate is assumed at 13 
per cent and import rate at H per cent 
per year. 

Q. Which country decided in 
the month ot September 1991 to opt 
out of Non-aligned movement? 

Ans. Argentina. It accused 
NAM of refusing to advocate respect 
for human rights, freedom of press 
and political pluralism. Argentina 
had joined the movement in 1973. 

Q. What amount of aid has been 
pledged to India by the Aid India ! 
Consortium for 1991-92? 

Ans. 0.7 billion dollars, includ¬ 
ing the vital fast-disbursing immedi¬ 
ate balance of payments help of 2 3 
billion dollars. This is an increase of 
6-7 per cent over last year's level. 

Q. Where is world's first white 


tiger safari located? 

Ans. Nandan Kanan biological 
park near Bhubaneswar, Orissa 

Q. Where was the 37th Com¬ 
mon weath Parliamentary Con¬ 
ference held^ 

Ans. New Delhi 
Q. Recently the government 
had cleared two proposals of joint 
ventures involving leading US com¬ 
panies. Name the companies and 
their Indian partners^ 

Ans. IBM will be collaborating 
with the Talas and Ford Motor will 
bi’ the majority partner m its vc*nluie 
with Maruti Udyog. 

Q. Which day is celebrated as 
the World Idurism Day’ 

Ans. September 27 
Q. What amendmi'iit has been 
made by the government m the Mo¬ 
nopolies and Restrictive irade Prac¬ 
tices (MRTP) Act, 19h9? 

Ans. I he pre-entry restrictions 
on the establishment of new in¬ 
dustries tind expansion ol the exist¬ 
ing <ines has bc*en removed. 

All public sector undertakings, 
like private companies or manufac¬ 
turers. nt)W come under the purview 
of discipline about quality and rates 
of the product. The public sector un¬ 
dertakings in the field of defence 
prtiducts, coinage and those under 
Atomic l-nergy C ommission are ex- 
em]’>ted 

Q. What are the highlights o\ 
the nuclear-arms cuts announced by 
President Bush of USA? 

—HI 1 mi nation of all ground- 
launched, short-range nuclear 
weapons. 

—Withdrawal of all tactical 
nuclear weapons including lom- 
ahawk cruise missiles, from Sub- , 
marines and ships. j 

—Removal of all US strategic I 


bombeis from tfav-to-dav alert 
status. 

—Withdrawal from aiert o{ all 
intercontinental ballistic missiles 
under the vel-unialilieil S IARI 

- Abandoning (T the C(^ntrovi*r- 
sial rail 1 m 
missik's 

I C onsolidaluMi ol (hr sliaU'e,i< 

loixes c)l the nav \ an».iau lououiulei 
' one command 

--C'ommilmenl lo Hie B 32 
bomber and Star Wais piojeUs lo 
continiK' 

Q. In tlie m«»nlh ol t IoIhm 
what iinpoFl.iiil post ol I \ w.i^ 
lakiMi t)ver bv India's UN Ambas- 
s»kIoi, C K (jhari’khaiU 
j Ans. Indiii's ambassatfor took 

! over the pn'sideiKV ot ‘he Socunly 
i C'ouncil for the month ol CVtober. 

; The presidency rol.iti's monthly 
* among lbi‘ council's (»‘n non jhi 
manent meinluis and Jra pei 
manent memheis .k voiding to the 
F.nghsh alplialnd 

Q. What are the highlights of 
the Supreme Court's judgement in 
the Bhopal Cias tragedy cxnupensa- 
I tion case^ 

—$ 470 million settlement bv SC 
upheld 

( jiminal prosecution ol C ar¬ 
bide offit lals and others .allowed 

UC ( , UCII, asked to set up 
3()()-lH‘ti hospit.il tor victims in 18 

months Free medical surveillance of 
victims. 

- -Union Ckivt must pay premia 
trom $ 470 million settlement fund 
for insuring future victims F>r eight 
years. 

LlnionCiOvl must inak«- nxid 
any shortfall m seltlenuMit tund loi 
compensating victims under the 
Bhopal Gas Leak Act, 1985. 
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SPOKl 


SPORTS 


GAMES 

All-Africa Games 
The fifth All-Africa games ended 
on October 1, with Kgypt top¬ 
ping the medals tally. The games 
were hosted by hgypt- 

Hgypt captured 84 gold medals 
and was trailed by Nigeria with 48 
golds and Algeria with 28 golds. 

ATHLETICS | 

lAAF Grand prix | 

Soviet pole vault phenomenon Ser- j 
gei Bubka and German high jumper I 
lleike Henkel were crowned King [ 
and Queen of the IWl lAAF grand | 
prix competition. 

Bubka not only won the : 
season's pole vault pri/e, worth $ , 
10,000 dollars, but his win also j 
catapulted him to the top of the j 
overall men's competition, where j 
he picked up a further cheque for : 
25,tX)0 dollars. i 

Mis brainstorming 69 points, over | 
the se*ison, beat Czech javelin thrower ! 
Jan /ele/ny, world 200 m champion I 
Michael Johnson of the United States 1 
and Algeria's 1,500 m world cham- 1 
pion Nourredine Morceli, all on 63. | 

1 lenkel also won her event and j 
beat Jamaican spnnter Merlene Ottey I 
and Soviet mile runner Natalia Ar- ! 
tvomova to the overall title, although 
all three finished on 63 ^x>ints. 

Despite the attention given to j 
overall winners, Johnson did steal i 
some ot the limelight when he | 
produced a blistering 19.88 sec to win i 
the 200 m race. j 


A new world record would have 
been the perfect end to this season's 
grand prix seric's, but Pietro Mennea's 
two-year old 19 72 remains intact. 


I 


Roger Black, Britain's silver | 
medallist in Tokyo, won the 400 m , 
with a punchy ^.97, fending off an 1 
American challenge from Andrew Val- 
mon and Raymond Pierre. : 

The 110 m prcxduced a thrilling 
duel between another American 
pair. Jack Pierce, the silver medallist 
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in Tokyo and Tony Dees, the fastest 
man this season. 

Another star from the Tokyo 
world championships, Morceli, 
repeated his victory in the 1,500 m. 
This lime he edged out his Moroc¬ 
can arch rival Said Aouita in a race 
which saw British veteran Steve 
Cram come fifth. 

in the women's races, Ottey 
showed once again that provided 
there isn't a world title at stake, 
and Germany's Katrin Krabbe isn't 
around, the Jamaican is simply un¬ 
beatable at 100 m. She raced home 
in 10 87, well clear of the American 
duo Gwen Torrence and Evelyn 
Ashford. 

However, the shot put was a 
re-run of Tokyo, with C'hina's 
Haung Hihong outclassing the 
Soviet pair Natalia Lisovskaya and 
Svetlana Krovelyov. 

BADMINTON 

North Zone Inter State 
Championship 

Rahmatullah Cup for Men: 
Delhi beat Punjab 3-2. 

Chadha Cup for Women: Delhi 
beat Punjab 2-1. 

Narang Cup for Junior Boys: 
Haryana beat Punjab 2-1. 

Shafi Qureshi Cup for Junior 
Girls: l\injab beat Delhi 2-1. 

CARROM 

World Championship 
India IS hosting the inaugural 
World Carrom Championship at In¬ 
dira Gandhi Indoor Stadium, New 
Delhi from October 9 to 12, 1991. 

Ten Countries—USA, Switzer¬ 
land, UK, Maldives, Malaysia, Ger¬ 
many, Netherland, Singapore, Sn 
Lanka and India—will participate 
in the meet. 

CHESS 

14th Asian Junior Championship 
Suparadi Suhendra of Indonesia 
annexed the 14th Asian Junior Chess 
Championship title with a tally of 


j nine points at the end of the 

I eleventh round. 

Tu Hoang Thong of Vietnam 
I finished second with eight points 
j Venkatachalam Saravanan of India 
; lied with Ziaur Rahman ot 

i Bangladesh for fourth spot with 

' seven points. 

CRICKET 

I Wills Trophy 

An all-round performance bv 

; Sachin Tendulkar steered Board 
j President's XI to a 28-run victory 
j over wills XI in the final of the 
, wills Frophy one-day cricket tour- 
I nament The final was held at Kan- 
pur 

Chasing the Board President'^ 
XI target of 234 for eight, the Wilh 
XI reply folded up at 206 for eighi 
in their stipulated 50 overs 

Irani Trophy 

In a dramatic turn-about Haryanc 
defeated Rest of India to lift Iht 
j Irani Trophy 

A match which was heading 
for a dull draw was resuscitatet 
by Kapil Dev, captain of Haryan. 
team, with an amazing spell o 
bowling and thrilling balling Fron 
a no-win situation Haryana became 
the Irani Trophy champions 

In reply to first innings scor 
of 518 for nine declared by Rest c 
1 India, Haryana could muster onl 
' 459 Rins. In the second innings th 
i Rest of India team was bund let 
out for 144 leaving Haryana a targe 
of 204 for victory in 55 oveis / 
gotxJ start by the openers and a 
; innings of cool aggression by Kap 
' Dev (53 runs) helped Haryan 
I achieve the target and victory wit 
I 3.2 overs and four wickets to span 
i Azhar retained captain 
; Moha mmed Azharuddin ha 
I been retained captain of the Ii 
i dian cricket team for the three 
I nation one-day crickt 

' championship at Sharjah an 
1 against the Pakistan scries i 
' India. 





SPORTS 


Escorts Trophy 

Shtilininr VViru Industries Limited 
M won the Escorts Trophy with ,i 
comfortable 2^>"run victory over 
(.'hemplast (Madras) m the final 
played at Fei\)/esliah Kolia j;roiind 
in New Delhi. 

CYCLING 

15th Asian Championships 
Hosts C.'hina led South Korea M-8 
in gold medal tally alter the con¬ 
tusion ol the 15th Asian cycling 
championships 

C.’hina's women Lvclists held an 
obvious edge in the track competitions 
w ith a clean sweep ot the gold medals 
while South Kon'a were* strong m the 
men's e\ents, taking a lion's share ol 
titles 

GYMNJ^TICS 

World Championship 

The So\'iet Union mi*n's team won 
their fourth straight work! gymnas¬ 
tics title. China won the silver medal 
and C.ermany took hron/e 

I he women's team title 'vas also 
won b\’ So\ let Union Fins was their 
litlh gold medal in Ihi* last si\ worM 
ehampionships the USA edged out 
Komama tor the silver medal 

The men's all round tmals weie 
also swept bv Soviet Union (iiigon 
Misutin won the gold with a score 
of OSO \''italv Schi’rbo won the 
silver with score of SS ^t5() and Valeri 
Liukm captured the bron/e with 
SS 500 points 

The Soviets have won the all¬ 
round title at every world cham¬ 
pionship since 1078. 

Kim Zmeskal became the iirst 
American to wnn a world all-roimd 
title bv taking the w^imon's gold 
medal Zmeskal, 1barelv out- 
pointt*tl silver medallist and delenJ- 
ing champion Svetlana I5t>giimskava 
of USSR, 30 848 to 30 73h. 

The championships were Iteld 
at Indianapolis, USA. 

HOCKEY 

Champions Trophy 

Andreas Becker guided the Ger¬ 
man men to the Champions Trophy 
with a 2-0 wun over holders 
Australia in Berlin on September 
22, 1901. They were followed b> 
Pakistan and Holland 


It IS ('.ermanv's tourth w'ln in the 
tournament that Australia have won 
tor the past two years. 

In I he women's tournament 
Australia won the gold medal. 
Australia had achievt^l second posi¬ 
tion on the two previous occasions 
m Amsterdam in 1087 and Frankfurt 
in 1080, where Svnith Korea were the 
winners Ciermany took the silver and 
Holland the bron/e 
Federation Cup 

Railways once again proved their 
domination in the women's hockev 
as tliev annexed the inaugural 
Federation C\ip defeating their arch 
iivals Air India 3-0 in the final 
played at Luckninv. 

SH O OTING 

7th Asian Championship 
Ch inesi’ slu)oters equalled two 
world records and set three new 
Asian records on the penultimate 
dav of the 7th Asian shooting cham¬ 
pionships held at Beipng, (. hina 

India, with a total ot 1,71)0 points 
came tourth in the men's team event 
with Ashok LaiKlit (who also Imislied 
loLiilh 111 the individual centre iin* 
pisiol vvent) scoring t 78 pcunls, 
Surmder Marv\ah 575 and TK Sikdar 
55(i points 

In the women's team event, India, 
with a total of 1,100 points timshed 
sixth with Abha Dhillon gelling 378 
points, Sheila Kanungo 36b and ILir- 
vinder Kaur 3(i5 

C hin.i, the most powerful (earn 
in Asia, almost luiiied the day's com 
petition into a one-nalion show, 
sweeping all the 12 gold midiils ex¬ 
cept one 

Shu (^ingc|Lian ixjualled the worki 
record m the men's lO-metre running 
target cju.ilificalion rounil with ,i total 
ot 582 j^omts, which Wiis nine points 
more than tlie pievioiis .Asian record 
1 lis 11) points total iiv the mdividu.il 
final, a new Asian reemd, earned him 
the gold 

fie also leameci up with Zliang 
Slum won Ihe nuii-OlympK evi*nl ol 
\vi»men's skeet 200 targels mdividual 
cjualitKation with a world rcxtird 
ecjuallmg scoie ol 105 points 

TABLE TENNIS 

World Cup title 

Rt*ij’;nmg world champion Jorgen 
IVrsson of Sweden cm I played Jean 


Philippe Galien ot Franee to win 
the 80,000 dollar 555 Wcirld Cup 
table tennis title 

The 25-yLMr-oid net'ded 32 
minutes lor his 21-14, 21-16, 25-23 
win over G.alu'n, the world's sixth 
ranked player, to take the elusive 
title. I’ersson had tailed to quahly 
lor the semi-tinals m thiee prcwious 
attempts 

IVrsson is the third Swede to 
win the championship and provided 
his country with its lirsl back to- 
hack triumph since the competition 
began in 1080 

Sweden's |an-Ove Waldner was 
the winner last year, w'hile Mikael 
Apel Gren had w'on in 1083 

TENNJS 

Australian Indoor title 

Sweden's Stetan Fdberg bc’al ninth- 
seeded American Brad (rilberl in 
straight sets to win the Australian 
Indoor Lenms iitle 3’his vv.is 
Fdberg's sixth tournament win ot 
the year 

Milan Indoor title 

M omca Sc’lc's tcuight olt a ileler- 
mmed challenge bv Martina Nav- 
ratilovM to win the Milan Indoor 
tennis tournament, ciashing the 
hopi* ol N.ivTatilovM lo eijiial C lins 
I*vert's record number ol litk's 
Sell's ni'eded one hour lorly 
minutes to dele,it NavralilovM 
3-6, 6-4 

Leipzig women's title 

Stelfi C,ral won tin* 50ili tourna¬ 
ment ol hei career wlien she- beat 
Jana Novotna of G/echoslovakia m 
the final ol the I.eip/ig women's 
tourna menl 

Graf reaches a milestone 

German world number two Stefli 
Gral became the youngest woman 
player lo win 500 singles matches 
m professional lenni** on October 
3, 1001 

Wimbledon ciiampion (iral beat 
C /echoslovak Petra Langrova 6-0, (.-I, 
m llie second round ol the I I'lp/ig 
loiini.iment to rcxich the l.iiulm.irk a» 
tlie age ol 22 yeais llirei* months 
( liris Fvert previously held the 
record after winning lu'r 5|)i)||i m.itch 
at the US C^pen m P^77 at 22 years 
nine months 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Current General Knowledge 


ABBREVIATIONS 

ANURAG: Adv<nuvd Numuri- 
Ki’sc’tirch iind Anjlvsis C iriiiip 

GRAM: C iin)-lN(*lrrc*iuod Area 
Mtinay;c‘inonl 

GOriO: (ilohal ()r^ani^alion ol 
(»l Indian C Vij;in 

ISC: liitLT-Slalf C t)inu il 

Sh'BC: StHiallv and Lduiation- 
allv Bac'kwani C lasses 

UNTAC: UN Iransilional 
Aiilhi)nlv lor C iiinbodia 

AWARDS 

Nobel Pri/e, 1991 

lor I itoraliire; Soiitl) Atruan 
.nilhor N.uliiu' (.oidinuM lor lu'i 
n(>\ L'Is and sliorl slorirs (ck iissir.j; on 
lUr ionsoijvuMU'os ol liv ing; inuier her 
.ipailluMd sysUMii ot raual 

se[>aralion 

laninal.ll Bajaj awards, 1991 

I or outstanding contribution in 
the field of constructive work: 
I)\\aiko Siindiani, ihe inana^in^; 
InisiiT ol ilu’ Sf////<'//i’i/i/a A^lniiin a( 
|{(»dhi;a\’.i in Ihh.ir 

lor application ol science and 
technology for development: 
Kiishnaniiiillu' Minniia, a ceramics 
expert 

1 or outstanding countribution 
for uplift and welfare of women and 
children: Kadh.i hhal ol L.ixmi Ash¬ 
ram .It Kasaimi m district Almoia ot 
Utlai Pradesh 

International award for promot¬ 
ing Ciandhian values: (. harks C 
Walke*' ol L'SA 

l ach awanl <.t)nsisls of a citation, 
a medal and a cash pri/e I'l Rs one 
lakh (equivalent ol Rs one lakh in 
foreign I'xchange for the internation¬ 
al award) 

Shanti Swaroop Bhatnagar 
awards, 1991 

Biological Sciences: Dt Dn iidn? 
Ndth Hhahha Atomic Reseaich 


C entre, Bombay and Dr S//;//(Us K 
^dulnpur, Karnataka University, 
Dharwad. 

Chemical Sciences; Dr IhiniDi 
Indian Institute ol Science, 
Bangalore and Dr jlnlln Sin^*^li Yniinv, 
Indian Institute ol C hemical Technol¬ 
ogy, 11 vderabad 

Larth, atmosphere, ocean and 
planetary sciences- Dr Sri Ntini'^ 
Kiiriikshetn University and Di 
^iidij^td Scii^iifUii, ladavpiir Univer¬ 
sity 

Engineering Sciences: Dr / h’ 
/as///, Univers’.ty of Bombay 

Mathematical Sciences; I'll Vik 
Him H Mi'Jitn iiini Di Animninlui 
Riimmuithiin i)l the Tata Insiitutt* ol 
h’undanuMital Research, Bombay 

Medical Sciences: Dr Slni^hi 
Wiidlhrir AIIVIS, New Helhi 

Physical Sciences Di Drrpiik 
Dhiir and Dr Di'i'iuik Mdfinn 'll IR, 
Bombay The awards carry Rs 
'"k),()()() in cash, a citation and a 
momento 1 hese are given to scien¬ 
tists below 4^ years t>l age for their 
outstanding reseauh dining the 
last live years. 

CSIR Ckilden Jubilee awards: 
Dr Cl N Ramachandran, former 
professor, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, and DrC .N R. Rao, direc¬ 
tor, Indian Institute ol Scienci*, Ban¬ 
galore, ha\e been selected for the 
CSIR golden jubilee awards, in¬ 
stituted this year The award carries 
Rs one lakh and a medallion 

I'ansen Samman, 1991 

TASSICAl vocalist, I’andit Bhim- 
sen |oshi, has been given the I'mi 
s(*;/ Snmmnii lor 1991, institulcxl by the 
Madhya Pradesh government The 
award carries a cash pn/e of Rs I lakh 
and a citation. 

DEFENCE 

'Mission computer' for LCA 
NDIAN defence scientists are 
developing a "mission computer" 


for the Light C ombat Aircraft (LCA) 
rhe computer is being manufactured 
bv the Advanced Systems Integration 
and Evaluation CTrganisation 
(/\SIE(')), Bangalore ASIEO is a part 
of the defence Research and 
development Organisation 

The mission computer will be thi- 
nerve centre of the LCA's avionics 
system 1 he computer will manage 
the onboard avionics, thus enabling 
i‘ffit lent control of the system by tlie 
crew rhe same rugged computer 
s\stem can bi' used in other defence 
applications aisc). Successful runs of 
liu‘ mission computer have already 
been carried out on prototype's 

The LCA has enteivd the full- 
scale engineering development 
phase The’ general body of the 
aeronautical development agency 
has approved work lor two technoi- 
og\’ demonstrator LC’A vehicles 
which are sclu’duled to be test-flown 
during P^9S. 

The dc'sign ol the C i I \-T5VS c’n- 
gine, named Kn.rn, which will 
replace the GL-TO l engine tc^ be used 
in initial prototypes, has bc'en com¬ 
pleted Various work centres like the 
Mishra dhalu Nigam Limited (Mld- 
HANI), the detence Material Re¬ 
search Laboratory (ITMRL) .md the 
Hindustan Aeronautics Limited 
(IIAL) are associated in the in¬ 
digenous development ol critical 
super alloys and other materials for 
the engine. 

Acivanced avionics, which will 
be guided by the mission computer, 
cockpit display system and flight 
control system have also been 
developed tor the LC'A 

At the centre of the dRDCTs 
multi-pronged research in fast com¬ 
puting is the Advanced Numerical 
Research and Analysis Group 
(ANURA(j), Hyderabad, which has 
cieveloped a parallel computer 
"PAC E " based on "hypercubc 
architecture". PACE is the acronym 
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tor Processor for Aerodynnmic Com¬ 
putations and Evaluation. ; 

PACE—described as a 

breakthrough in computer technol¬ 
ogy—has been developed in co¬ 
operation with the Electronics 
Corporation of India Limited PACE 
(.an be used for various scientific and 
number-crunching applications. It 
can be used for aircraft design, 
geological studies, image processing, , 
quantum chromo-dvnamics, mole- ■ 
cular dynamics, chemical kinetic 
studies, refinement ot molecular , 
sliLicliires using crystallographic ' 
data, weather forecasting etc. , 

PERSONS 

Gordimer, Nadine 

S Nadine Cordimer is the 
recipient of 19<^1 Nobel prize for 
literature She belongs to South 
Alru a 

The bh-year-old writer is most , 
celebrated political author of Siiulh 
Africa 1 ler literary works give 
profound insights into the i^vlremelv 
complicated social relationships in 
South African environment 

Her novels, many ol wliich were 
banned by the white minority 
government ol South Africa, include 
A Wnrlil of S/nn/v^»(Ts (P)5S), The late 
Hoiiiyeois vvrhi (l^bb) and Pinyer'^ 
Ihu^hter (U)7^)) 

Mirmira, Krishnamurthy 

E has been in the news lor rixeiv- 
ing the Ul’^l lamnalal Ba]aj 
award for the application of science 
and lechnologv for development For 
many years, 64-ycar-old, Mr Krish¬ 
namurthy, has been working among 
the potters in Bhadrawati in 
C handrapur district of Maharashtra 

I le IS a ceramics e\pt*rt and has 
worked extensively for raising the 
standard of the rural artisans by ar¬ 
ranging for loans, providing training 
and organising them to work in a 
cooperative. 

Sundrani, Dwarko 

R Dwarko Sundrani, the > 
managing trustee of the 
Snmairvai/a Ashram at Bodhgaya in 
Bihar is the recipient of Jam- 
nalal Bajaj award for outstanding - 
contribution in the field of construc- 


tivework. ! 

Soon after the partition he went j 
to Semi^rmn ashraifi and later joined ! 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave's Bhockhvi \ 
movement. ! 

Walker, Charles C. | 

R CharK's C. Walker ot USA has | 
been selected for the interna- i 
tional award for promoting i 
(Jandhian values outside India An 
exponent of Gandhian ideas and . 
teachings in the USA and other parts 
of the world, Mr Walker has led many 
non-violent struggles including one , 
at Culebera project in Puerto Rico 
which resulted in the US Navy stop¬ 
ping the use of island for naval train- 
ing. 

PROJECTS 

Biosphere II 

ICiH r scientists -four men and i 
tourwcMiien - financed mainly by , 
Texas, USA, multibillionaire Ed Ba.ss, 
plan to live in a bioshpere in the 
Southern American desert for two | 
years from CX'tober 2, 1991 to show ' 
that astronauts can live in self-con¬ 
tained ecosystems on the moon or , 
mars or i n deep space. The project has j 
been named Biosi^here II I-arth is ' 
known as Biosphere I. 

The scientists locked themselves ' 
inside a huge glass building that is a 
world unto itself with its own 
"ocean", "ram forest", "farmland" 
and "atmosphere". They are totally 
independent of the outside world. 
They will breathe rtHrycled air, grow 
recyclixi food, drink recycled water j 
and eat crops fertilised with their 
own recyv.Ieci waste. 

The experiment is expected to 
cost about 150 million dollars 

Robert Macelroy of NASA's 
Ames Research Centre in Mountain 
View, California, said he is confident 
the biosphere's plants will generate 
enough oxygen to make it habitable 
for full two years. 

E\Hxi needed by the eight scien- i 
tists will be grown on an eighth of an 
acre. Critics say that is tex^ small but 
the scientists are confident that it is 
enough. Opinion is, however, 
divided on the feasibility of the 


project. 

RESEARCH 

Portrait of unborn child on 
computer 

IRST ultrasound scans opened the 
way for parents to know the sex of 
their unborn child. Now a |apanese 
company says it can predict what 
that child will look like 

According to Matsushita Mectrii 
Industrial Company, all you have to 
di> is teed pictures of the prospective 
mother and lather into its new com 
puter, specify "boy" oi "giri ", and 
out comes a portrait of the child 

Although finding out in atlwinie 
how your child will look is hkelv to 
he the biggest selling point, Mat¬ 
sushita say s the compuler has other- 
uses By fcvding in a variety ol tos 
metie and hairslvle combinations, 
bcMLiticians will be able to build dil 
ferent images of the "new you" Bias 
tic surgeons, mcMinvhile, can use the 
computer to shc)w a patient tin* 
planned new-kiok face belori* opiTal- 
ing, and defective’s c.in svnllu’sise a 
suspect's looks just bv feeding in v\'it- 
nc’s.ses desenpfions 

SPACERESEARCH 

Astronauts return with less blood 

A SrRC)NAUTS w ho flew on space 
shuttle C olumbia m |une 1991 
relurnc’d to earth w'c’aker and with 
less blood in their bodic’s than vvhiMi 
they blasted off, <is per the hrsl 
detailed study ot liie elli’cls ot 
prolonged weightlessness 

C olumbia's flight was dcxhcatecl 
to studying the effix Is ol wiMghllt'ss- 
nc'ss for a long pentxl nine days, 
longer Ilian most sluillle flights 
Some of the hndings had Iven noted 
before, but scientists made a delaileil 
study of it based on tie‘a galluTi’d i)n 
the CoIunibM mission. 

Being W'cightlc’ss for nine days 
made the asironauls' nuiselc's waste 
away somew'hat, and tlu’ir bodies 
were less able to usi* certain I ally 
acids as an energy souice I'his made 
them weaker when they hrsl 
returned to the ground, but liicv 
regained their strength c|uickly. 

The drop in blood volume 
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CURRENT AFFA IRS 


UMuietl to mtiku iistron.uils cli//y and 
iinabli’ to perform strenuous exercise 
when they first return Blood volume 
decreased by 10 per cent within the 
hist 24 hours of space flight, leaving 
the astronauts in less than oplim.il 
condition when they landed 

Shuttle to study ozone layer 
launched 

I lb space sluitlle, Ihscovery, rock¬ 
eted into spaie on September 12, 
lO'')) on a mission to despatch a robot 
explori r to study liow mankind is 
dt‘stroyin^ e.irth's protective o/cme 
la ver 

I he live-day missu>n in- 
aiij;uraled an environmental era tor 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) The live 
astionauts dc*ployi*d the Up[>er At- 
mospheri' Research Satellite, first 
member of NASA's I S-y(*ar "mission 
to planet eailli" research senes, 
which is expected to cost S 17 billion 
bv the end ol the dec.ule 

I irst soft X-Kay picture of sun 

III’ lirst suit X-Rav picture ol the 
sun has been taken by a sophisti¬ 
cated space telescope launched bv 
lapan. The telescope captured imaj;es 
of the intricate structures of the X- 
Rav corona that surrounds the sun 
Soft X-Ravsare produced in tempera¬ 
tures hif^her than 2 million degrees 


I'ahienheit (I 1 million degrees Cel¬ 
sius) and during a solar flare 
temperatures can soar to S4 million 
degrees P" (30 million degrees C ). 

I hey are about 30 time's weaker than 
a medical X-Ray and do not penetrate' 
llu' earth's atmosphere 

UN 

Seven new members 

MF Ck'iieral Assembly admitted 
seven new members on Septem¬ 
ber 18, 1001 whe^se entry into the UN 
would lia\’e been unthinkable at the 
height of the cold war. 

Ihe new membeis- North and 
South Korea, the Baltic States of P's- 
tonia, Latvia and Litluiania, and the 
two pacilu island-nations of 
Muronesia and t!u' Maishall Is¬ 
lands—-were .idmilted bv the as¬ 
sembly by acclamatum. 

All had been unanimously en¬ 
dorsed by the Security C'ouncil The 
UN now has lOh members, as com 
pared to 31 at its lounding m 1043 
The new membi'rs reflcLt tlu' 
dramatic changes that have come 
with the end ol thi' cold war 

f'stonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
recently regained their inde¬ 
pendence, 31 vi'ars alter their an¬ 
nexation by Moscow. Fhev were 
active members ol the UN's 


predecessor, the League of Nations, 
until 1030, when Adolf I lilter's Ger¬ 
many and loseph Stalin's USSR 
secretly decided their fate tor the next 
half century 

The UN waged a war from 1030 
[o 1033 against the Communist North 
Korea. For many years afterwards, 
North Korea opposcxl separate UN 
membership for the two Korean 
Stiites on grounds that it would per¬ 
petuate their separation 

rhe ledi'rated Slates of Mi¬ 
cronesia and the republic of the Mar¬ 
shall Isl.inds are the twt) Facitic 
Iskind-nations previously admini¬ 
stered bv the US as part of a UN tnisl 
territory The admission of the seven 
new members marked the biggest 
single ml lux since lOoO, when 17 
counlnes were .idinitted to the world 
body ‘^ix joined in 1002 and six m 
1073 

Meanwhile, several diplomats 
dc'scribed iis "sigmlicanl" the fad 
that tlu* lliree Baltic republics had 
joined the UN within days ot their 
gaining indi'pendeiu e from the 
Sov let Union. 

All the three Tresidi'nts, Mr 
Vvtautas Landsbergis ol I ithuania, 
Mr Anatoly Cjorbimovs ot Latvia and 
Mr Arnold Ruutel ol I'stonia, said 
a I lei wards that their mam concern 
was I'lilisting US support for a rapid 
Soviet pullout 
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VOCABULARY 


Improve Your Word Power 


1 ambit: 0?) restriction (b) scope (c) barrier (d) evic¬ 
tion. 

2. burlesque (v): (n) annoy (b) mock (c) irritate id) 
insuit. 

3 catapult: (n) shoot (b) contain (r) control (d) 
restrain 

4. eclectic: G?) fiery {b) furious (t) painful (d) selec¬ 
tive. 

5. frenetic: G?) modern (I?) slow (c) frantic id) pas¬ 
sive. 

6. gratuitous: G/) fundamental (/i) circular G) base¬ 
less (d) doubtful. 

7. hanker: (a) desire (b) renounce (c) debar (d) 
denounce. 

8 impeccable: in) excellent (b) rude (c) vocal id) 
artificial. 

9. jeopardy: GO opportunity (h) defect G ) danger GO 

10 knave: (a) simple (W innocent GO ignorant (d) 
logue. 


11 . lascivious: GO naughty (b) fragrant G) foul (d) 
lustful. 

12 . mellifluous: GO tasteful (b) sweet G) stale G/) 
stupid. 

13. nostalgia: GO loss (b) wistfulness (t) enterprise (d) 
exercise. 

14. opulent: G/) wealthy (b) heavy (() hungry (d) 
greedy. 

13. parvenu: GO intelligent (b) royal (t) privileged {d) 
pretender. 

lb. rehash: GO impress (b) restate (c) extract (d) in¬ 
fluence. 

17. stymie: GO stagnate (b) flourish G ) hinder (d) ex¬ 
press 

18. swagger: G/) swim (b) swear (() walk proudly (^/) 
speak mildly 

19 vacillate: GO hi*sitate (b) shout (c) discourage Ul) 
encourage. 

20 whopping: GO lamous (b) very lug U ) roaring G/) 
floating 


1 ambit: HO scope, extent 

- Indiscnminale distribution of di>Ies and favours does ni>l 
<.oine within thviinihif ol a minister's dutn.'s and privileges 

2 burlesque (e): (10 mock, parody, caricature, satin/e 

—Some journalists and cartoonists are adept in the art of 

manipulative political figures and pseudo reformers 

3 catapult: (i?) shoot, throw suddenly 

Tile delay in completion of projects has already aitnpullrd 
the Losts dramatically 

4. eclectic: (d) selective 

—Having listened to gieal masters for many years, my 
friend has acquircxl an ct /ci fn taste in music 

3 frenetic: fc) hixrtic, frantic, fren/ied 

—Rarely has any major social or political event in India not 
stirred the artiste-community into fn'iictic activity. 

6 gratuitous: (c) baseless, unwarrantexi 

—The speaker was hooted oft the stage for using 
lies against his opponents 

7 hanker: (a) desire strongly. 

— 1 hose who already possess enough are generally found 
lumkt'rnii^ after more and more possessions 

8. impeccable: 0/) excellent, faultless 

—The iwpcccnblc behaviour of children at the party was a 
memorable experience 

9. jeopardy: (r) danger, risk, peril, hazard 

—A fall in demand for oil tankers has put thousands of job 
in ship-buildmg industry in jeopimiy 

10. knave: (d) rogue, villain, miscreant 

—The knave tried every trick to get out of the tight shot, but 
the police pmved loo clever for him 


11 lascivious: (d) lustful, wanton 

-f ilms depic'-ing /j/m/(’!(>//'• sLcnes arc ccililicd lor exhibi¬ 
tion lor adults only 

12 mellifluous: (/») sweet, music.il 

- Some poets ha\'e Ihe gift ol reciting their poc‘ms m nicl 
Itflnon^ tones 

nostalgia: HO wistlulness, homesickness, regret, 

pathos 

-- Sc) many pc'ople are overcome hv nv'-tidy/a at the thought 
ot what remains c>t Nehruvian model ol development is being 
dismantled 

1 4 opulent: (a) wealthy, abundant 

—Asking the n/i/ifci/f sections of society to tighten then hells 
and make some sacrifice's is both timely and lair 

13 parvenu: (</) pretender, upstart, newcomei 

—ScKial value's have come to such a p.iss that it is ihe 
jninrim who wields influenc e and comm.inds respext now 

Ih rehash: (10 restate, sum up, repeal 
His speech was just a rrlui'ilwd version of his article al¬ 
ready published m the newspaper 

17 stymie: (t) hincier, obslnicl, fnistr.ite 

--f>ie to financial cniiuh, many ni'vv projis is are likc‘lv lo 
Ix’ 'stymied b\' the C entral government 

18 swagger: (cMvaIk proudly 

—I le took his pn/e Irom the chief guest and ^nH\^^rii'd back 
to hi^ ^’iil 

19 vacillate: in) hesitate, falter 

—Ik'fore signing the agix'ement with the l>tink, my Ineiul 
Lfacdlatcd Ivtwet'ii hope and fear 

20 whopping: HO very big 

— I'he artist is claiming a whopping amount for disfiguring 
his mural 
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Appointments Etc 


Appointed; Elected Etc 

Aluinr Rohiiinii Hi^irns He hds 
been elected I’resident of 
Btiny^liidesh. 

Ciirl Biltlt- The lender of 
Sweden's C onserv.ilive Modernte 
I\irtv, hi' lins been nppointed I’rinie 
Minister ol Sweden 

llhviior Stolofuir lie hns tnken- 
over tis the new Prime Minister ol 
Roninnin. He succeeds Mr Petre 
Romnn 

Lewis Pu'^lon. He h.is been np- 
pomted ns the World BnnkC'hiel. He 
succeeds Mr Bnrber C'tmnble 

Aunt el I nnikov He hns been np- 
pointed ns the new nmbnssndor ol 
the Soviet Union to Indin 

Aluiel 'snhili I hhu I'lwi/ ct-Cnzznr. 
H(‘ is the new nmbnssndor ol Arnb 
Kepiiblii ol I );vpl to Indin. 

/ iiiiuiur flrniiili She is the 
lirsl .inihnssndoi t>l the i iiropenn 
lionomn ( omnmnily (l'!FC) to 
Indin 

K.l\ i>irlluni Kiishnnii. He hns 
been nppomted I’mnnce Secretnrv of 
Ihi* CT)\ ernment of Indin. 

Monh'L S Aliliiwdlin. I le is the 
new ITonomic Allnirs Secretnrv, 
Ciovernmenl ol Indin 

Pi Mdillnii’ CwdhoU'. He is the 
new I lome Secretnry, Ci^'vernment of 


Indin. 

Pniiiecp Liiliin: He hns been np- 
pointed ns Indin's representative to 
the Asinn Development Bnnk (ADB) 
in Mnniln. 

Resigned/Sacked 

lii^vnr Cnrls^on Prime Minister 
of Sweden 

Siuldiwii Unmnmiir Prime Mini¬ 
ster of Irnq He was sacked by the 
ruling body of Iraq 

Prtir Roinnii Prime Minister ol 
Romania 

Distinguished Visitors 

Him Sen Prime .MinistcT ol C'nin- 
bodin 

Ms Cm In Hills' The US trade rep¬ 
resentative 

l^icd 

Piii^n Kliote Veteran him and 
stage artist She was 

Rmii Nnlli Coeiikii Rele none ol 
the Indian ruling establishment and 
toimder-Chairmnn ol the I xpress 
(IroLip of Newspapers 1 le was H7. 

t/sfm/ V()//////s ////SSL’/// Kliiiir A 
classical vocalist ol Agra Cluiuiiiii 
I le w«is 55, 

Miles Dnvis- '! he American Jazz 
trumpet player and composer. He 
was h5. 



11 —Soviet President Mikhail S. Gor¬ 
bachov announces his 
government's decision to pull 
out troops from Cuba. 


1.5—Army is deployed in Upper 
Assam areas to flush-out ULFA 
militants. 

16—Assam is declared disturbed 


13—I'he Soviet Union and the USA 


agree to cut olf arms supplies 
to warring sides in Afghanistan 
from January 1, 

—The tifth round of toreign 
Secretary-level talks between 
India and Pakistan are put off in 
the wake of increasing tension 


17— The ruling coalition of 
Mauritius Prime Minister, Mr 
Aneerood jugnauth sweeps the 
polls. 

18— Extension of President's rule in 
I’unjab by another six months 
is approved by the Parliament. 


along the Indo-Pak border in the > 19—ONGC engineer Mr B.P. Srivas- 


_ WHO^S WHO 

tav, held hostage by ULFA is 
killed. 

--Begum Khaleda Zia is sworn in 
as first woman Prime Minister of 
Bangladesh. 

23—3 7th Co m mo n w ea 11 h Pa r- 
liamentary Conference opens in 
New Delhi. 

2h —Rampaging coal miners force 
the Romanian Prime Minister, 
Mr Petre Roman, to resign. 

28—In a spectacular shift in the 
American Defence and Security 
Policy, President George Bush 
announces a sweeping 
unilateral reduction in US 
nuclear arsenal 

OCTOBER 

1 The Supreme Court declines to 
lift one-vear-old slay on the 
implementation ol the Mandal 
C.'ommission Report 

— I’he President ol Haiti, Mr jean 
Bertrand Aristide is flown into 
exile to France as the army ousts 
him and the lirst democratically 
elected government in Haiti 

3- rhe Supreme Court upholds 
the validitv of the $ 470 million 
Bhopal gas disaster settlement 
but strikes down the criminal 
immunitv granted to the US 
multi-national Union Carbide 
Corporation and its Indian Sub¬ 
sidiary, under the compromise 
agreement. 

5—With yet another MP joining 
the dissident ranks, the 
Premadasa Government in Sri 
Lanka is reduci*d to a minority. 

7— The Sri Lankan Speaker, Mr 
M.H. Mohamed, rejects the im¬ 
peachment petition against the 
President, Mr Ranasinghe 
Premadasa, which had trig¬ 
gered a major political crisis 
when It was submitted 40 days 
ago 

8 — Meghalaya plunges deeper into 
a Constitutional crisis with the 
supporters of the Chief Mini¬ 
ster, B.B. Lyngdoh and the 
Speaker, P.R. Kyndiah, voting 
each other out. 

—The Lankan Opposition gives 
notice of no-confidence against 
the Speaker, M.H. Mohamed. 
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L E TT E R FROM THE EDITOR 

A Mere Illusion? 

Dear Reader, 

Stability and solidar.ty are urgently needed by the country, Each one of our young and ebullient 
readers will adnnit that solidarity holds the key to the nation's progress and this is precisely what 
we lack. No wonder the question is often asked "Do we constitute a notion?" 

Discord and disunity are noticeable at every step and the pity is that few people strive earnestly 
to promote unity and solidarity. Young men and women oi this country generally feel helpless in 
this arena They find it an uptull task to ensure unity and solidarity in the face of the wutesprood 
discord spread by numerous self-seeking elders whose valuer in life are different 

Sir John Strachey wrongly said there is not, and never was, an Indian nation or Indio possessing 
any sort of unity, physical, social or religious, It must of course be the foremost duty of every true 
Indian to work for national unity. But situated os we are, this is more eosily said than done 

With best wishes. 


Ycurs sincerely. 
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INDIA, NAM & U N. 

Your cover feature 'INDIA, NAM & 
UN' is timely and of great interest. Both 
NAM and UN have become irrelevant in 
the present world set-up and have lost 
thetr importance. NAM must change 
and reshape its priorities to secure bet¬ 
ter and active co-operation o/ the niein- 
ber-States. Its priorities should be to 
help the nuifonty of Third World 
countries facing economic problems. 

The UN has turned out to be ineffi¬ 
cient and controversial since its birth be¬ 
cause of the rivalries between two 
giants and latehf as a policy tool in the 
nands of the U.i.A. to dominate the 
world, llte world organisation can get a 
new lease of life only through 
democratization of its structure; for in¬ 
stance, expansion of the Security Coun¬ 
cil, with the inclusion of countries like 
India, Japan, Germany and a few 
African members. India should play a 
key role in both cases. 

Banibnnki (it /M Sin^h 

President Bush's angry comment 
"To hell With UN", was indicative of the 
world body's status. The Gulf War 
brought about the virtual end of the 
world body. Besides, the sudden col¬ 
lapse of the Soviet Union radically al¬ 
tered tfie scene to the disadvantage of 
the lliird World. In this grim situation, 
the Third World would like to see the 
U.N. in a more comprehensive role, 
i'.inihh K.i)i\ 

ihe radical changes in the worhl 
scene ciifl for matching changes in Ihe 
world organisation. There is no jus¬ 
tification for the USSR to remain a jier- 
manent member of the Security Council 
siiue it doesn't exist in its old form and 
size. C>n the other hand, lajmn in view 
of its economic might and the conse¬ 
quent political influence is well 
qualified for that slot. India alsd, being 
the largest democracy and a champion 
of the developing world, has a strong 
claim for jiermanent membership. 

Britain and Prance are no longer major 
flayers at the world level, so it would 
le logical to replace them by a single LC 
representative, ioguard against the ten¬ 
dency of the US or any other country to 
dominate others the permanent mem¬ 
bers of the Council should not have the 
right of Z'eto. Such changes would make 
the UN more effective and more 
transparent. 

Kivikcr AtiUir 

JOB RESERVATIONS 

Ihe Gox'cinment's decision to 
resen>e 27 per cent jobs for socially and 
economically backward classes will not 
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be of much use because we have already 
had enough experience of resenfations in 
the case of SCs/STs during the past four 
decades, the resenmtion of Jobs for STs 
and SCs was initially valid only for 10 
years. But since then extensions have be¬ 
come a matter of routine despite the fact 
that fixing of quotas has not done much 
good to the SCs and STs themselves. The 
jfolicy of fixing quotas and reservations 
has failed in many countries like the 
USA (in respect of Blacks and 
Hispanics), the Soviet Union (Central 
Asians), New Zealand (Meons) etc. Such 
reservations only jiepetuate the class 
war in society. 

Honibdi/ M Khalid Kh.in 

By introducing the economic 
criteria as the basis of reservations for 
OBCs, the Prime Minister has shown 
his sagacity. He has also secured a near¬ 
consensus on the issue. He seems to have 
thoroughly understood the crux of the 
problejn and the consequences of hasty 
actions (as hajipened in Aug. 1990). Ihe 
matter rests zvitli the apex court. 
Whatever may be the decision of the 
court, the Government should take into 
confidence every section of society. 

ihe politicians seek vote banks. 
Casteism, esjn’cially in the Indian con¬ 
text, IS not an instrument to play with. 
lilinh(iiu">iViii nuri;^! MadhnblJash 

If the right man is put in the right 
job, the desired goods can be produced 
at a lower cost, and office work done 
more efficiently But it the Mandal 
report is implemented, merit will be 
sacrificed. Llnijualified jieople will be 
given jobs, iconomically this policy is 
not justified, though socially it may be. 
Dhcnkmuil Suhrat Kumar Dash 

POLITICS 

Your topical essay "l\)littcs & 
Politicians" (Aug issue) makes hvo 
great thinkers of the xvorld change their 
places. It depicts Plato (427-347 B.C.) as 
the famous disciple of Aristotle (3S4-322 
B.C.) and proceeds further to say that 
both of thpm had strongly denounced 
politics. But in the original Aristotle is 
said to be the intellectual child of Plato 
(his greatest discijde). To argue further, 
they did not denounce politics as a 
separate branch of study, completely dis¬ 
sociated from its earlier union with 
religion. In fact, Plato's 'Academy' and 
Aristotle's 'Lyceum' were the schools 
which aimed at preparing the future ad¬ 
ministrators, Lonstitutional exjierts and 
rulers of the Hellenic city-Slates. These 
two schools drew up schemes for the all¬ 
round development of the State. 
Moreover, it is because of the far-reach¬ 
ing and jiermanent contributions in the 
field of politics that Aristotle is 
regarded as " Lhe Lather of Political 
Science". 

Ihe essay gives a vivid description 
of the corrupt anil selfish jiractices of 


the politicians, but it does not focus at¬ 
tention on the factors and circumstances 
responsible for them. 

Kiichnida (Orissa) Pralocp Kumar Nayak 

SUCCESS & FAILURE 

Thanks for publishing a morale 
boosting piece in the Nov '91 issue, 
"Turning Failure into Success". It may 
provide necessary tips to youth for be¬ 
coming a successful individual in 
various walks of life. In the tough com¬ 
petitive era one has to be a pessimistic- 
optimist to overcome the barriers in the 
track of life. It is rightly said that there 
is really no such thing as failure, that is 
the conviction that gives us courage and 
confidence in life. 

So, hope is the only answer to this 
ugly reality during the struggling phase 
of one's life. 

limn^hciijmr Sanjib Kumar Mohanty 

Success IS a coquettish dame who 
has to be wooed. In order to achieve suc¬ 
cess we have to plan our life properly. 
Constructive thinking or imagination is 
the great index finger of success. We 
have to learn to think vividly. Flights of 
fancy can take us anywhere we ivant to 
go. We can live in a dream world, or we 
can harness the unlimited resources of 
imagination that may lead us towards 
the path of success. Imagination is the 
one ingreaient of power that opens up 
before us the door of a bright future 
zvhich is the golden dream of every 
youngster. 

The heights great men reached were 
not attained by sudden flights. While 
their companions slept, they toiled 
throughout the night. 

^^iDuicrgiuli Kunliram Naik 

THE C.M. 

I would like to express my thanks 
to your magazine for the excellent ar¬ 
ticles on current affairs. I have been 
reading the magazine for the past five 
years and it has enabled me to widen 
my perspective. 

This year I stood lOSth in the All- 
India Civil Services examination, thus 
getting into the IPS in my first attempt. 
My success has been mainly due to my 
performance in general studies for which 
"Competition Master" helped me a lot. 
liimslu’iljnir Rajneesh Kapur 

Your decision not to increase the 
current price of the CM is welcome. It 
reflects your genuine motive. Your 
policy not to pass the burden of rising 
costs to the readers as far as possible 
desen>es appreciation. CM provides a 
wide range of articles and exclusive fea¬ 
tures. I like CM particularly because of 
its exclusive features. No other 
magazine offers such a wide range of fea¬ 
tures as CMf does. Lhe features are pur- 
jwseful and educative. 

Visakhiqxilnam Srinivasa Kao Mokara 


EDITORIAL 


Rhetoric and Reality 


F 'OR nine hours on November 2 the reconstituted Na¬ 
tional Integration Council met in Delhi and dis¬ 
cussed the escalation of communal tensions in the 
country. There were some angry oratrms, some 
speeches of protest and .several insinuations, and of 
course appeals for goodwill and harmony Hut the Coun¬ 
cil session yielded no positive results In any case, the 
con.sensus which the Government sought on the main 
i.ssue under discussion was nowhere in sight 

There .seemed to he a comhined assault on the H./P 
The Madras meeting of the Council held last xeai was 
boycotted by the B.IP whu h was .severely i riln ised fbi 
certain policies and actions Although several tough 
problems aie facing the i oiintiy, the speeches weie lai - 
gelv fo( ussed on the Ayodhva cfuestion Rigid attitudes 
were mui h in evideiu e. the sequel was (onfiision and 
worse The meeting appealed to all parties and organisa¬ 
tion.^ < oncerned to woik towards an amuable solution 
thiough negotiations, in a spirit of coopeiation and 
mutual understanding 

Tvervone. the Conned resolution said, must make ef 
forts to desist from words and deeds that are likely to 
inflame communal passions or give eiu ouragement to 
disruptive forces Indian soc iety is traditionally maiked 
by a spirit oftoleiaiu e and respect for each other's 
faith This spirit should continue to guide our thoughts 
and ac turns. Sobriety and restraint characterised the 
speec lies of the Prime Minister and the Union Home 
Minister, but the speeches of leaders oj the .lanatu Dal 
and the Communist parties were anything but examples 
of restraint. 

In fact, these leaders mounted a hitter attack on the 
BJP and accused it of reviving the Ayodhya is.sue pur¬ 
posely and creating (ommunal tensions in the (ountry 
The BJP spokesmen attacked its detractors and con¬ 
tended that the Ayodhya issue did not pose any threat to 
national unity and integrity. The BJP leaders also felt 
lip.set over the attempts to spread "canards" regarding 
the Ayodhya i.s.sue with a view to defaming the BJP hut 


in the process bringing a had name to the country. 

It is a pity that the Union Government has nuystly 
neglected the National Integration Coiiiu il The Council 
has met only thrice during the past five years The body 
has appaiently been regarded as a dispensable institu¬ 
tion, and although it was expec ted to perftjun an 
important lole it has been a great disappointment 7 he 
(\miH d has numerous impn ssive/v woided lesolutions 
on Its lec Olds but it has little to (loan b\ way of elfec five 
implementation and positive lesulfs So if mas he said 
to have let down the i oiinti \ 

The CPM leadei (Citaiiils had a point when he said 
that allowiiiii the maionty i (nnmunalisni to ( ontinue its 
onslaught on srt uhii values would only Ineed ami eii- 
I ourage miiioiits sepaiatism and di\ isive fon es He 
mentioned Piuiiab and Kashmu in this ( oniiei tion 
I hose speakei s who pointed tuif that bin ning national is¬ 
sues su( h as tei loi isni and coniniunalisni iii Puniab, 
Kashmu and eisewheie had nol been given due alfention 
by the ('oum il were light I heie is ( eitainlv need for a 
well iiileiitioiieil ai turn appioac h to solve the question of 
the glowing fc. oirisiii in the sensitive areas 

It has been alleged by .some persons that the Coun¬ 
cil meeting had a fiolitical pin pose, the Govei nnient 
presumably had the appioai lung by-elec tions in mind 
and It wanted to arm itself with the explamiticm that it 
had. c onvened a ('ouiu il meeting to evedve a solution of 
the temple-Maspclpioblem 

The Counc il c ould not find a solution tc/ the piob- 
Icni, nor indeed \\ as it expec ted t(> I his bods is pist a 
foium ((impi isiiig disc oidaiit elementA who kiunv that 
the Counc il is ineffec li\e and that its meetings are /ust 
ritualistic exeic ises /\ good and rational solution of the 
basic issues at stake would be to lauiu h a politic al- 
ideologic (Il snuggle against a mixing up of religion and 
politic s All attempts to extract politic al mileage out of it 
by playing upon the people's sentiments need to be dis- 
eouraged in the national inteiest 
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New Set-up for Kashmir 

l.TMOUCWI no formal an- 
noiincomcnt lias been madc\ a 
cell ior Kashmir, comprising the 
Union Home Minister, Mr S.h. 
C'havan, the Union C ommunications 
Minister, Mr Kajesh I’llot, and a 
couple of trusted, well-informed offi¬ 
cials, has virtually come into being. 
This cell is directly monitoring Kash¬ 
mir developments and advising the 
State governments on ways to 
counter the terrorists and create con- 
dilitms for the return of normalcy m 
the Valley. 

Mr Pilot IS reported to have paid 
secret visits to undisclosed destina¬ 
tions to establish personal contact 
with leaders of militant outfits. He 
also met several important Kashmir 1 
leaders now m detention. 

t^fforts are being made to con- ; 
vince the Kashmir leaders that the j 
Centre wHiuld allow them to form 
their own government, but within 
the framework of the Indian Con¬ 
stitution. 1 he response of leaders has 
aroused considerable optimism in 
government circles that the present 
phase of militancy m Kashmir may 
end sooner than expected 

The recent change t)f advisers to 
the Kashmir Clovernor was part i^f 
this exercise and manv more cnanges 
at upper and lower echelons of ad¬ 
ministration are likely. The 
Government's anxiety not to give the 
impression that it is surrendering to 
the terrorist laitfits is responsible for 
the slow pace of reorganisation of the 
State administration. 

As part ol the new policy, the 


State Ciovernment has been directed I 
to pay special att ention to cases of 
suspected militants now being held 
in detention without any proved 
charge against them. J hind reds of 
Kashmiri youth are reportedly lan¬ 
guishing in jails now without any jus¬ 
tification The administration has 
been given special instruction to en¬ 
sure that innocents are not troubled ' 
in future. 

The Ciovernment's new Kashmir 
policy IS part of the response to the 
reported moves from terrorist camps 
t(> float some surface organisation 
also to "bargain for normalcy" with ■ 
the administration. The impetus for : 
fresh bursts of terrorist activity now i 
IS reportedly coming from across the , 
border. The holding of fresh elections | 
seems impossible at the moment 
when terrorists are virtually holding 
the Valley and with the people, by 
and large, alienated from India. 

Pak attacks Kargil base ' 

T HF Pakistani forces launched a ; 

major offensive on the Indian 
military ba.se m the Kargil r-ector ol 
i Kashmir on Oct 2b in violation of the ; 
recent agreement reached at Is- : 
lamabad between the two countries 
, Six army ] a wans were seriously in- i 
jured in the attack. I ieavy mortar and 
- shells were used by the Pakistanis. 

Indian Jawans repulsed the attack , 
, with casualties to the Pakistanis. 

I "Our men had seen the invaders car- | 
I rying away five bodies." | 

Army personnel of both 
countries had met at Islamabad on 
CX'tober I8 and l^, following talks 
between the two Prime Ministers in 



I larare. I'he decision not to attack the 
military bases of either country was 
taken at the Islamabad meet. Refer¬ 
ring to the secessionist activities in 
Kashmir, Defence Minister Sharad 
Pawar said that Pakistan's game 
seemed to be to wage a "low cost war 
in Kashmir that would destroy its 
economic and social life". 

The Indian Government has 
definite information about Pakistan's 
plans to send around 6,000 persons 
trained m subversive warfare into 
Ka.shmir between June and Novem¬ 
ber this year Acting on this informa¬ 
tion, the border was sealed and 
vigilance intensified The Indian 
Army has been instructed to shoot 
the infiltrators on sight. This has 
greatly helped in containing the in¬ 
filtration 

The Defence Minister said tjiat 
even the United States has come out 
against Pakistan's activities in Kash¬ 
mir A top US naval officer who 
visited the Valley recently was con¬ 
vinced about Pakistani designs 
against India, lie warned that India 
would deal "ruthlessly" with Pakis¬ 
tan, if it continued to play mischief in 
the Kashmir Valley through infiltra¬ 
tion and arming of terrorists. Mr 
Pawar, however, ruled out a pre¬ 
emptive attack on Pakistan, saying 
that India wanted peace and had no 
intention to start a war with its neigh¬ 
bour 

Pakistan is report 'd to have tried 
to use the Afghan Mujahideens 
against India by including them in 
the batches of infiltrators. 

IndO’Pak Talks 

T Uli fifth round of Indo-Pak talks 
at the foreign Secretaries level 
ended in Islamabad on October 31 
with the two sides promising to hold 
the sixth round of talks in New Delhi 
early next year. Optimistic state¬ 
ments were made by both sides at the 
conclusion of the discussions. 

The Pakistan President, Mr Ishaq 
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Khan, was uncharacteristically mild 
in his references to Kashmir when the 
Indian Foreign Secretary, Mr Miich- 
kund Dubey, and the Indian High 
Commissioner, Mr |.N. called 

on him. Mr Khan had in the past 
made somewhat strong referenc es to 
Kashmir. 

The Indian officials informed the 
IVesident of the progress made bv the 
two sides with regard to the 
problems like the mounting tensic:)n 
on the border and the Sir Creek and 
Tulbul barrage disputes and ex¬ 
pressed their confidence that all is¬ 
sues could be resolved in a spirit of 
gc'iodwill. They in particular referred 
to the meetings held by Indian and 
Pakistani commanders and how 
these had helped in easing tension 

The Foreign Secretaries were 
satisfied with the progrc'ss made by 
the various sub-groups in narrowing 
the differences on issues like Sir 
Creek and Wullar Barrage. They felt 
that the sub-groups as well as the 
army commanders should maintain 
contacts and present concrete recom¬ 
mendations before the sixth round of 
the Foreign Secretaries talks to be 
held in New Delhi early next year 

A joint statement reaffiimed their 
resolve to give peace a chance in the 
sub-continent Foreign Secretary 
Shahryar Khan raised the Kashmir 
issue with Mr Dubey, who in turn 
stated that the issue could be dis¬ 
cussed only when Pakistan stoppc'd 
its active participation in the insur¬ 
rection in the Kashmir Valley. 

India and Pakistan agreed to di.s- 
cuss a bilateral agreement on ban¬ 
ning the development production, 
deployment and use of chemical 
weapons. Experts from the two 
countries would meet at mutually 
convenient dates to exchange* views 
and consider issuing a joint declara¬ 
tion on such weapons It was agreed 
to exchange and c(H)rdinate informa¬ 
tion in pursuance of the agreement 
on the prohibition ol attack against 
nuclear installations and facilities of 
the two countries 

India-Pak 'Consensus' on Sir 
Creek: India and Pakistan have 
reached a general consensus on the 
basic principles to resolve the Sir 
Creek issue to the mutual satisfaction 
of both countries in accordance with 
conventions and international law 


At the end of the first round of 
secretary-level talks between India 
and Pakistan in Rawalpindi it was 
staled that the two countries agreed 
to meet again t<> discuss further the 
specifics of the land-maritime binin- 
daries. 7he next meeting will be held 
in New Delhi at a mutually con¬ 
venient date I’he talks were held in a 
cordial and Iriendly atmosphere 

Integration Council 
fruitless 

I IF first meeting ol the 
reconstituted National Integra¬ 
tion C oiincil held on November 2 
failed ti> resolve the basic pn>blems it 
was expected to consider. The Coun- 
Lil held the U P Ciovernment fully 
responsible for the protection of the 
Ram lanambhoomi-Babn Masjid 
structure at Ayodhya. After nine 
hours' deliberations, during which 
several Chief Ministers and other 
leaders spoke, resolved that the or¬ 
ders of the court t)n the land acquisi¬ 
tion proc(vdings would be fully 
implemented and the judgement ol 
the Allahabad High Court in the 
pending cases would not be violated 

The C'oLincil reaffirmed the 
resolve ol the people to meet any 
challenge to the countrv's unity, m- 
legritv and the .secular democralk 
polity. The resolution was endorsed 
by all the members ol the NIC, except 
the spokesman of the Vishwa I lindii 
Parishad who expressed restTvatunis 
about the C ouncil decisions 

I he C ouncil noted that out* of tlu* 
factors that had added immenselv to 
the build-up of uimmunal tensions 
was the Ram )anambhoomi-Babn 
MasjiJ dispute and appi'aled to all 
parlies anu organisations concerned 
to work towards an amicable 
ni’gotiated solution of the dispute in 
a spirit of cooperation and mutual 
understanding It felt that along with 
the continuing activities of terrorists 
and militants in several parls of the 
counlrv, communal animosity could 
seriously undermine national unity 

The N I C' noted that following 
assurance given by the C hief Mini¬ 
ster ol UP—that all efforts wcaild be 
made to find an amicable solution of 
the issue; pending a final solution the 
UP C.overnment will hold itself fiillv 
responsible for protection ol the 
temple-Masjid structure, orders of 


the court in regard to land acquisition 
proceedings will be fully imple¬ 
mented and the Allahabad High 
Court judgements will not be vuv 
la led. 

I'he meeting called upon all par¬ 
ties and religious leaders to act with 
restraint and help primiote goodwill 
and harmonv Nothing should be 
done to inflame communal passions 
or eiuoLirage dismptive elements. 

Broadcasting Council 

HE Vardan C'ommiltee has sug- 
gestcxl the setting up of an inde¬ 
pendent authority, the Broadcasting 
Council of India (BC I), for selecting 
agencies to give licences ftir new 
1V/Radio channels in different parts 
of the country to offer competition to 
Doordarshan 

The chairman and members of 
the council, it has said, should be 
eminent public nii u with unim¬ 
peachable probity A list of seven 
eligibility criteria lor the licencees has 
been suggested. These include, the 
applicant companv being a public 
limited company whose shart's are 
listed in Iht* slock markt't, Ihevvilling- 
ni'ss ol the company to abide by the 
programme guKlelmes to be spelt 
and to lonform li) the Iretjuency and 
other technual matters, the applicant 
Lompany shouki not be a Hi haled to 
any political party t>r religious or 
tommunal parly 

I he liceiuee will have to conform 
to the advertisement code applicable 
to All lndi<i Radio (AIR) and Door¬ 
darshan. The private channel must 
carry at least tor 20 per cent of its 
broadcasting time, programmes con¬ 
sidered by the C ouncil to be socially 
relevant and necessary lor develop¬ 
ment purposes. Apart from this, tln' 
channel will have to carry program¬ 
mes of importance to llu* n.ition, as 
directed bv the Ciovernmi'iil The 
Broadcasting C'ouncil could be ex¬ 
panded to serve the purpose of the 
I’rasar Bliarati Act loo In ivise of pei- 
sistenl violation ol guidelines, the 
Council will have the pt)wt'rs for 
punitive action 

1 he lommiltee has suggested 
lourofilions for providing the neces¬ 
sary competition to Dooidarshan 
Rreferenci* shouki be given to the set¬ 
ting up ol new TV/Radio channels in 
different parts ol the lountry for 
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regional broadcasts for a specific 
period of lime. 

Rights for corporations: I lie 
Union C lovernment is Iikt'lv to ai i cpl 
the Vardan C'ommiltei''s riHonnnen- 
dalion lo grant leleLasting .iinl hro.ut- 
casting rights to public i orpor.ilit)ns 
The committee, set up over lhrei‘ 
months ago to go into all aspc'tts ot 
the proposal to inlrotliice competi¬ 
tion in the electronic media, sub¬ 
mitted its report to the Union 
Information and Broadcasting Mini¬ 
ster in the last week of October. 

The Government will have to 
amend a number of Central laws 
before it can implement the recom¬ 
mendations. The Prasar Bharti Act, 
which seeks to grant autonomy to the 
Government's electronic media, will 
also have to be amended. 

Healthy competition is to be en¬ 
couraged while ensuring that the 
facility is not exploited ny private' 
parties for parochial and trading pur¬ 
poses. 

The Vardan committee also 
favoured "cross media restrictions" 
This means (as in Britain) a 
newspaper, also in the television 
business, cannot have broadcasting 
or televisuin rights m the area where 
it has dominance 

Soviet Guns for India 

Hli Soviet Union has lately been 
supplying ge)od quality guns to 
India New Delhi has receivi'd more 
than 2(K) HO mm M-4h guns trom the 
Soviet Union to help resolvi' the 
spares problem tor the 181) 130 mm 
M-46 guns with the artillery 
Moreover, the hO anli-aircratt 23 mm 
ZSU-23 (Shilka) guns are hkelv be 
replaced by the Soviet Tungushka, 
winch IS actually an upgraded \'er- 
sion of the Shilkas 

The spares problem which has 
hit the whole range of the artillery 
weapons and the land-based air 
defence systems of Soviet t^rigm be¬ 
cause of the cataclysmic changes in 
the Soviet Union and Hastern Fairope 
is being tackled on a priority basis 

As the Shilkas and Kvadrats are 
used togethei, it is necessary that 
either their spares shortage be 
resolved or both systems be replaced 
While the Kvadrats force the aircraft 
to fly very lem, the anti-aircraft Shilka 
guns then lake on the aircraft. Both 
systems were inducted into servue in 


till' early seventies. 

Innin es say that tlie Tungushka 
has already been olferi'd by the 
SovK'Is as c. repLuenu'nt for the 
Shilk.is at .1 pi K e of Rs 80 crore tor 50 
milts I Ih' likely ciioice tor replacing 
the Kvadrats is the Sovu't SA-X-17 
lovv-to-medmm altitude SAM, which 
is itself in the troops trial stage m the 
Soviet Union and is expected to enter 
service later this year 

The other choice, which is in¬ 
creasingly finding favour defence 
planners, is that the SAM-11 (Gadfly) 
already with India, be used instead of 
the Kvadrats, till the indigenous 
SAM Akasli with a medium range of 
27 km eventually replaces the Soviet 
missiles. Ahisli is being built under 
the Integrated Guided Missile Project 
and is expected to Miter active service 
by 1994. 

Guns from UK: India is pur¬ 
chasing the British AS9() (153 mm 
calibre) self-propelled guns The 
manufacturers, Vikers Shipbuilding 
and Pngmeering of UK, have offered 
the co-prodiiclion of the gun in India 
the Inals of the gun m the country are 
slated lor the summer 19<^)2. With this 
purchase the long-felt need for a self- 
propelled gun in the country will be 
realised India at present has two ar- 
mouri'd divisions, with one more to 
be made soon, VNithoul adecjuale 
moving fire-ptiwer lo support the fast 
columns, which are expected to mo\'e 
.it nearly 40 km per hour 

ULFA’s offer to give 
up arms 

III: outlawed U1 FA is reported to 
have offered lo give up arms 
provided it is allowed the freedom to 
propagate its doctrine and organise 
movements in its support, like other 
legal political groups 

I’his line of thinking is said to 
have been revealed by a "high-rank¬ 
ing ULFA leader" during a recent in¬ 
formal meeting with an academician 
and intellectual. Dr 1 liren Gohain In 
a letter to the editor of a local English 
daily. Dr Gohain said that in his view, 
it was a "fair offer" and would help 
bring the ULFA "boys" back to the 
mainstream 

"The Army had come only as an 
answer to the anarchy lot loose by the 
string of murders and kidnappings 
If those things stop, there would be 


no need for the Army to use 
draconian methods which may have 
mcakulable consequences in future", 
the letter said "The saner section of 
society", which had voiced its op¬ 
position to the atrocities of ULFA, has 
been distrc'ssed and disgusted by the 
excesses of the Army in the course of 
'Operation Rhino", Dr Gohain stated. 

Though the militant outfit has 
emphasised that it would come for¬ 
ward for negotiations only if the 
question of Assam's "independence" 
was on the top of the agenda, the fact 
that it has on its own come forward 
with a conditional offer for talks is 
considered noteworthy. The Govern¬ 
ment, however, has ruled out any 
talks unless the insurgent group ac¬ 
cepts the Indian Constitution first. 

Akalis seek Right to 
Secede 

HE Akcili Dal (Badal) has decidfd 
to insert the clause, "right to 
secede" m anv future dialogue with 
the Union Ciovernment lor a "peace¬ 
ful negotiated settlement" of the Run- 
jab problem 

The party Cieneral Secretary said 
the Centre should take the initiative 
tor a settlement with "all relevant 
parties, including the militants, as 
per their role and strength". It should 
also acc('pl the conditions set in lh(' 
resolution adopted in the Sikh con¬ 
clave at Anandpur Sahib on Septem¬ 
ber 1 The conclave had decided lo 
bovcolt elections until and unless 
"repression" was stopped, general 
amnesty granted, "black laws" 
repealed, para-military torces 
withdrawn and religious places treed 
from the "siege" ot security forces 

I he Akali leader said once their 
conditions were met and civil rights 
and democracy restored in Punjab, it 
would be possible to negotiate a 
j peaceful settlement of the Punjab 
problem. The insertion of the clause 
’ "right to secede", he said, was essen¬ 
tial for the success of such talks and 
also to persuade the militants to take 
: part in them. The process for a 
negotiated settlement and elections 
in Punjab should start simultaneous- 
1 ly and in the event of their failure 
"the Sikhs would be free to exercise 
their right to secede from the Indian 
' Union" Mr Simranjit Singh Mann 
has taken the stand that nis party 
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would not contest eloclions except 
under UN supervision dnd it stood 
lor a sovereign Sikh State. 

"'We will still stand by the condi¬ 
tional election boycott decision taki*n 
at the Anandpur conclave", lu' 
added. 7 he Akali leader honed to 
persuade militant boduN to take part 
in talks if the Government accepted 
"our pre-conditions". 

l ie said the parly also lell that all 
national political parties had become 
irrelevant as they had tailed to give 
any direction in solving the Punjab 
and Kashmir problems 

According to him, the time had 
come lor a fresh review of the politi¬ 
cal set-up in the Indian Union and if 
this was not done with foresight and 
wisdom, "India w'ill disintegrate". 

Bodoland Panal 

IIH expert committee formed as 
part oi the move to resolve the 
"bodoland" is.^.ue in Assam, whose 
term ended on October 31, was given 
an extension ot six months to com¬ 
plete its work I'he committee, 
formed m l■ebrllarv this ye^^r in ac¬ 
cordance with the decision laki'ii at 
the eighth round of tripartite talks 
bt'tween the Centre, the Stale 
Government and the Bodo groups, 
was expected to submit its report by 
(October 31 However, lour months 
h.id bt'en lost clue to its operatums 
bc*mg stavc'd by the Caiw.ihati High 
Court 

The stay was lilted in August 
The composition of the committee 
had inspireci mucli confidence m the* 
Bodo groups who havi* urged the 
Centre to convene the ninth round of 
tripartite talks. 'Fhe report is not like 
ly to be complelc*d before April next 
year 

Formed at the end of a protraclcxl 
phase ot talks, the committee has 
neen asked to (</) detc*rmme tlu* area 
inhabited by the Bodo and olho’' 
plains tribals to the north ot river 
Brahmaputra, {!') make rc'commen- 
dations as to the autonomy, legisla¬ 
tive, administrative and tinancial 
pow'ers that may be given to the 
tribals, and (<) consult all groups con¬ 
cerned A vital input the committiv is 
awaiting is the community-wise 
brcvik up ot the district population 
and also language analysis from vil¬ 
lage' U) village. 


Among the places the commit¬ 
tee has visitc'd are the two districts 
ot Karbi AngUmg and North 
Cachar Hills, which are covered by 
the pro\ isums of the Sixth 
Schedule of the Constitution. The 
provisicm c>f an autonomous Uis- 
Inct Council under the schedule is 
one of the models being considered 
by the committt*e. 

Historic judgement on 
Judge 

I N a historic pronouncement the 
Supreme Court expresscxl the hc^pe 
that Mr Justice V Ramaswami, 
against whom impeachment 
proceedings are pending, would 
abstain from conducting judicial 
functions until he was cleared of 
various allegations ol tinancial mis¬ 
conduct 

Bya4 1 verdict, the Constitution 
Bench said on CXtober 2^ that al¬ 
though the court was not empowered 
to give any judicial direclion either 
to the judge concerned or the Chief 
Justice (to stop allotting him judicial 
work), it was lor the judge's "sense ot 
judkial projirii'ty" to tieiide as an 
"act ol propriety" to abstain from dis¬ 
charging judui.il junctions during 
the pi*ndency ot the enquiry bv a 
Ihree-membei committee set up by 
the loimer Speaker of I ok Sabha, Mr 
Rabi Ray, in March, IW1. 

I'X’ciming to pass a categorical 
direction l(^ the judge oi the (’hie‘ 
justice on allocation ol judicial work 
lo Mr lustue Ramaswami, the 
majority judgemenl noted that "it 
should be i'\pi‘ct«‘d that tlu* learned 
judgi* wouki be guided in such a 
situation bv the advux* ol the Chiel 
liistue", who has been iailed upon 
by the ct>url lo "devise an 
arningemenl" lo mei*l the* situation 
Hie court p.issed the order on a 
bunch ol petition^ seeking initiation 
ol impeachment procevdings against 
the judgi* 

'! lu* position ol the judges of the 
superior courts was different as 
they could not be pul under suspen¬ 
sion pending an iiujuiry, the judges 
said, "The Iramers of the C'on‘-titu- 
lion had assumed that a di'sirable 
convention WJ>Lild be lollowed bv a 
judgi* (in that siluatu)n) which 
would not recjuire i*xercise ol the* 
power ot suspensu)n." 


CURRE NT AFFAm 

1991 Polls cost over 
Rs 1000 crore 

NDIA has spent over Rs 450 crorc 
to keep the wheels of the world's 
largest democracy moving for 40 
yc'ars with the lOth Lok Sabha poll 
tilone costing the excheejuer over Rs 
154 crorc*—nearly three rupees for 
every voter, according to a new book 
on elections. But taking ewerything 
into account, the I09| poll migfit well 
have cost the nation anything up- 
waids of Rs t,0(X) croiv, as much as 
the* annual plan of a big State. 

With 511 members elected, the 
average cost of choosing one MP may 
thus touch nearly Rs 2 crore, says the 
book titled "'riie l’enth Round; Story 
of Indian Flc*ctions IWt" 

Major national parties fielded 
over 2,IK)() candidate's, each of whom 
would have spent anything between 
Rs 20 lakh lo Rs 25 lakh on their own, 
besides their party's campaign 
budgets. 

7 he elc'ction Knv stipulates that a 
candidate should not spend more 
than Rs 50,000 to Rs 1,503)00 depend¬ 
ing upon the si/e ot the constituency, 
Irom Sikkim at the* bottom to one in 
UTontheUip Party expense's cover 
the cost ot printing of posters, Ic*aflets 
and manilc'slos, and mobilising cam¬ 
paign vehicles In recent years an ad¬ 
vertising blit/ in newspapers and 
video w'ars have added to the costs 
The Flection C'ommission es¬ 
timated that the printing of ballot 
papers alone* must have cost more 
than Rs 20 trore m 1001 with ove*r 
10,000 tonnes e)l paper eemsume*d 
while anothei Rs 40 lakh or so w'ould 
have been spent on about 1,500 litre's 
ot indelible ink 

Nepal PM’s visit to 
India put off 

T l IF. first i'ver olticial visit lo India 
bv the Nepalese Prime Minister, 
Mr Ciirija Prasad Koirala, has been 
postponeei bv a tew wee*ks from the 
sc 11001111x1 vlale ot (Xte)ber 27 It is 
expe'Cte'd that New* Hi'lhi's response 
will be "commensurate with the new' 
moot! e)l Irieiulship and uneler 
standing" I hough the olliCKil 
Ti'ason, given by Nepal, toi the 
peislpone inenl Wfis lheS/\ARC sum¬ 
mit in C olombo aiul the mid Ntivem- 
ber bv-ele*i tions in liulia, mle>rnH‘i1 
circle's say the postponement was a 
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retaliation against New Delhi's | 
"studied reluctance" to clear the I 
nomination of Mr Chakra Bastola as 
the next Nepalese envoy to India. 

The envoy in New Delhi, Mrs 
Bindeswori Shah, has already been 
summoned back, and it would be 
rather unusual for the Prime Minister 
to visit India without an ambassador 
in India. Some say Mr Koirala may be 
trying to put subtle pressure on the 
Indian Government to clear the deck 
for "his man" to take charge before he 
begins on his visit to India. Both Mr 
Koirala and his party have much to 
gain from politically acceptable 
agreements as well as economically 
feasible and mutually beneficial 
projects, which Mr Koirala's visit 
may produce. 

On the contentious security is¬ 
sues which most often than not 
causes serious misunderstanding 
between the two countries, nobody | 
IS inclined to comment. A foreign I 
Ministry official, however, assures ' 
that the mood on either side is not ; 
one of "antagonism or ! 
confrontation". The Treaty of Peace j 
and Friendship, 1^)50, will most | 
probably be left untouched | 

India out of “Super I 
301” list 

new US trade bill amending 
provisions of Super 301 of the 
1988 US Omnibus Trade Act was 
recently moved in the US Congress 
and the highlight of the bill is that it 
removes India's name from the list of 

International Affairs 


unfair trading partners. In introduc¬ 
ing the new bill, a Senator specifically 
named japan, China, South Korea 
I and the European Community (EC) 

I as countries that still impose un- 
I reasonable trade barriers on U.S. ex- 
I ports. 

I "Super 301 is the crowbar we 
I need to open these closed foreign 
markets", said the chairman of the 
Senate finance sub-committee on in¬ 
ternational trade. It also provides the j 
stick in the closet to keep our trading | 
artners from erecting further trade | 
arriers 

The legislation seeks to extend ; 
the Super 301 provision for five years | 
j from 1992. The original Super 301 ' 
i provision required the US trade rep- | 

I resentative (USTR) to annually list | 
j countries maintaining significant 
I trade barriers to US exports. The ; 
USTR was empowered to retaliate 
against imports from the priority ; 
countries if 12 to 18 months of i 
negotiations fail to eliminate the ' 
trade barriers. In addition to the ex¬ 
tension, the bill would make two 
changes in the original Super 301 j 
provision. j 

The legislation would give the 
USTR more time to negotiate with 
countries wishing to avoid being 
listed under Super 301. In 1989, | 
South Korea and Taiwan concluded I 
agreements to open their markets , 
and avoid being listed as priority i 
nations under the Super-3()l 
provisions. 
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W. Asian Peace 
Conference 

HE much-publicised West Asian 
Peace Conference for which the 
U.S., with the collaboration of the 
Soviet Union, had worked hard, did 
not prove a success. The two-day 
talks in Madrid (Spain), which started 
with much hope on October 30, ended 
on November 1 with bitter exchanges 
of words between the leaders of Is¬ 
rael, notably Mr Yitzhak Shamir, the 


Prime Minister, and spokesmen of. 
Arab nations, especially the Syrian ; 
Foreign Minister. 

The conference terminated ; 
without agreement on where face-to- | 
face Arab-lsraeh negotiations vital to j 
ending 43 years of bloodshed in the 
region. Israel declared that it would 
not surrender even an inch of the ter¬ 
ritory it seized in the 1967 war and the 
Arabs rightly stated that there could 
be no settlement unless the Arab areas 



were restored. In dramatic outbursts 
the Israeli Prime Minister branded 
Syria a "tyranny" and the Syrian 
leader brandished a "wanted" poster 
showing Mr Shamir (in 1947) as an 
underground leader sought on ter¬ 
rorism charges by the British man¬ 
date authorities in Palestine. 

The US Secretary of State, Mr 
James Baker, who had worked hard 
for the conference for over eight 
months reminded the delegates 
about their responsibilities. He told 
them they should not miss the his¬ 
toric opportunity. "The world will 
look to you to make the choice for 
peace." 

The meeting ended with both the 
US and the Soviet Union calling upon 
the parties to begin bilateral talks in 
Madrid as soon as possible, but the 
contending parties, especially Israel, 
wanted to hold the talks in Israel and 
the Arab countries alternately. No ac¬ 
cord could be reached on the basic 
issues But Mr Baker and his Soviet 
counterpart were still hopeful 
despite the bitter exchanges Both 
parties failed to take confidence¬ 
building measures and they felt dis¬ 
appointed. 

Bush, Gorbachov Favour Peace: 

Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachov 
said at Madrid on October 29 that he 
and the US President, Mr Bush, 
agreed to "use all the remedies that 
we have at our disposal" to bring 
peace in West Asia Mr Bush said he 
and Mr Ciorbachov had "yet another 
very constructive meeting" on the 
eve of the historic West Asia peace 
talks Mr Bush expresse^d his 
gratitude to Mr Gtirbachov for play¬ 
ing "a very constructive role" in 
bringing about the peace talks be¬ 
tween Arabs and Israelis. 

Mr Bush also suggested the two 
sides would begin fresh talks in the 
near future on further cuts in nuclear 
arms control arsenals. The President 
said they also want to go forward 
with ratification of two existing arms 
control treaties covering long-range 
nuclear weapons and conventional 
forces in Europe 

Mr Gorbachov asserted that they 
had met to "synchronise our 
watches" on West Asia and other 
subjects. It seemed a routine com¬ 
ment, yet remarkable because it un- 
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derscored the extent to which he and 
Mr Bush and their two nations have 
become regular partners in a range of 
diplomatic initiatives ranging from 
arms control to the West Asian peace 
conference. 

Palestinians firm on Jerusalem: 

The Palestinians would never 
renounce Jeiusalem, the PLO Chief, 
Mr Yasser Arafat, said in an interview 
published on Oct 29. "'No, never. This 
is an issue of international legality. 
Kverybody, even the U.S., recognises 
that Jerusalem is part of the territories 
occupied in 1967 and which must be 
evacuated", Mr Arafat said when 
asked if he would be ready to 
renounce Jerusalem. 

Mr Arafat expressed optimism 
on the peace conference and affirmed 
that it could lay down the first stone 
for building a just and lasting peace 
m West Asia. 

Asked if he was ready to recog¬ 
nise Israel, the PLO Chief said. "In 
198S the PLO programme was very 
clear, leave no stone unturned to find 
a solution leading to the creation of 
two States—Palestine and Israel. 

The PLO had not been invited to 
the Madrid conference, but Mr Arafat 
claimed that every Palestinian in the 
occupied territories or elsewhere 
"reprc'sented the PLO, by definition". 

The Israeli Prime Minister, Mr 
Yit/hak Shamir, was asked if he 
would consider giving up land for 
peace. "We believe and are convinced 
It belongs to us since thousands of 
years. And maybe the Palc'stinians 
believe the same. Then let us 
negotiate how U) settle it, how to find 
a way to avoid war." 

Commonwealth Summit 

T he week-long 11th Common¬ 
wealth Heads of Government 
summit ended at Harare on October 
22 after pledging to combat the grave 
threats posed to the unity and com¬ 
munal harmony of nations by "forms 
of intolerance" unleashed the world 
over in the post-cold war era. The 
Commonwealth leaders also agreed 
on a programme-managed approach 
to lifting sanctions against South 
Africa, beginning with the immedi¬ 
ate withdrawal of people-to-people 
sanctions. 

On the economic front the 50-na- 
tion Commonwealth pointed to the 


crucial necessity of a successful con¬ 
clusion of the Uruguay round of 
negotiations under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) and urged industrialised 
countries to remove protectionist 
barriers that cost developing 
countries far more than the money 
provided by aid. 

1 he leaders welcomed the resur¬ 
gence of democratic ideals, but ex¬ 
pressed serious conct*rn at the 
emergence of ethnic chauvinism and 
other forms of intoleranee. 

In their final communique the 
leaders agreed to do everything prac¬ 
ticable, both within their countries 
and internationally, to combat dis¬ 
crimination in all its forms They also 
agreed to work to promote 
democracy, human rights, mutual 
tolerance and rule of law through 
processes and institutions which had 
regard for national circumstances. 

The Commonwealth leaders wel ■ 
corned the end of the Cold War, 
saying it had provided new oppor¬ 
tunities and greatly improved the 
prospects of international peace, 
security and economic development 
Call to end Terrorism: The sum¬ 
mit fully hackl'd India's proposal to 
combat terrorism by "every possible 
means" and unfolding a functional 
cooperation plan for intensifying 
development in member-countries. 

The crucial summit struck a fine 
balance between strident calls /or 
human rights and warnings from 
developing countries that democracy 
could only flower in conditions of 
economic developmen t 

The communique for the first 
time set out promotion of human 
rights as a top priority issue and gave 
an urgent call to member-countries to 
tackle ethnic chauvinism, bigotry 
and othe»' forms of intolerance posing 

S ra ve threats to peace and communal 
armony. 

With old battles for sanctions 
against South Africa receding into the 
background, demiKTatic reforms and 
rule of law constitute the aj^enda for 
199(}s and beyond for the Common¬ 
wealth. 

Canada announced a contribu¬ 
tion of $ 4()0,(X)0 to promote human 
rights amon^ member-countries. Ac¬ 
cepting India's proposal, the com¬ 


munique expressed strong condem- 
natkin of terrorism in all forms, in¬ 
cluding taking of hostages, and 
expressed the determination of Com¬ 
monwealth countriLS to combat the 
menace perpetrati'd by individuals, 
groups or States, by every means pos¬ 
sible through bilateral and multi¬ 
lateral cooperation. 

The summit reiterated its sup¬ 
port for the independence, 
sovereignty, territorial integrity, 
unity and non-aligned status of the 
Republic of Cyprus. 

The Commonwealth leaders 
stressed the importance of securing 
compliance with all the U.N. resolu¬ 
tions on Cyprus and the need for 
speedy withorawal of all foreign for¬ 
ces from that country. 

Economic Iront: On the 
economic front, the communique 
warned that if the Uruguay Round 
were to tail, this would increase the 
dangers of protectionism and pose a 
serious setback to the process of 
economic liberalisation in many 
countries. 

Laying emphasis on the question 
of financial Hows and debt, the Com¬ 
monwealth Heads of Ciovernment 
called for further debt relief, includ¬ 
ing cancellation, for the poorest 
countries and increased aid and capi¬ 
tal Hows 

The next Commonwealth sum¬ 
mit would be held in Cyprus in 1993. 
The long-tei m future of the SO-nation 
organisation was the theme and 
"good governance" the catchword at 
the SLimmit- the first to be held after 
the Gulf crisis, the collapse of the 
Siwiet Union and changes m South 
Alrica. 

The summit successfully warded 
off, though observers say only tem¬ 
porarily, a determined bid ny the 
developed memlxTs c^f the organisa¬ 
tion, Britain and Canada, to link 
Western assistance to the human 
rights record., of developing 
countries and the issue of "good 
governance". 

One of the concrete result*- of the 
summit was the announcement by 
British and Canada that they would 
unilaterally write off a third of the 
debts owed them by the poorest 
countries if other industrialised na¬ 
tions failed to agree on British 
proposals for debt relief. 
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A second area of action con¬ 
cerned South Africa. The summit 
decided to despatch its Secretary- 
General, Chief Emeka Anyaoku, to 
Pretoria for talks aimed at facilitating 
negotiations towards Ihedraltmgof a 
new constitution and the estab¬ 
lishment of a democratic, non-ratlal 
South Africa in thenot-loo-distant fu¬ 
ture. 

Harare Declaration The ( om- 
monwealth has one-third of llie 
world population, with nearly one- 
third of the UN strength, a common 
language and a legacy oi the shared 
colonial past. The 1 larare summit 
reaffirmed its faith in democracy, 
human rights and rule of law as also 
a renewed determination to achieve 
speedy economic development 
There was a unanimous acknow¬ 
ledgement that democracy withi>ut 
economic development is as un¬ 
desirable as economic development 
without democracy. This wav the 
Harare Declaration has threnvn the 
spotlight on an old, almost ancient, 
principle which has had a t\’w active 
practitioners. 

New Soviet Treaty 

T he draft of the now Union treaty 
was discussed early in November 
at the regular meeting of the ruling 
Stale Council of the Soviet Union 
President Mikhail C’lorbachov ti»ld 
participants of the International C'on- 
ference on Law and European 
CTxiperalion, which met in Moscow 

The draft was worked out by Mr 
Gorbachov and the Russian Presi¬ 
dent, Mr Boris Yeltsin, jointly in ac¬ 
cordance with the changed realities 
after the abortive coup and declara¬ 
tion of independence by almost all 
the republics. Under the new treaty, 
the popularly elected President of the 
USSR will have very limited powers 
like the British QiKvn 

rhe USSR Supreme Soviet transi¬ 
tional parliament appealed to all the 
Soviet republics, which have 
declared their independence, to join 
the Economic C ommunity and the 
political union of tormer Soviet 
republics 

So far, Ukraine, the second most 
powerful republic, Georgia, Ar¬ 
menia,. A/^'rbai|an and Moldova ha\ e 
not appointed their delegates to the 
central parliament in aciordance 


with the decision of the USSR Con¬ 
gress of Peoples' Deputies. Due to the 
<ibst‘nce of the Ukraine, the USSR 
Supreme Soviet was in jeopardy and 
both the 1 louses postptmed the elec¬ 
tions of their ihairmen pending the 
dei^ision of the Ukranian parliament 
on sending its representatives to 
Moscow 

Azerbaijan and Moldova sought 
an observer status for them while j 
Cieorgia and Armenia have refused to I 
send their delegations on the ' 
grounds of their people's vote for I 
secession from the USSR. I 

Gorbachov's plea to republics: | 
Soviet President Gorbachov, opening j 
the first session of the new interim j 
Soviet parliament late in October, ap- 1 
pealed to the republics to regroup in i 
a union ot sovereign States and : 
preserve a single armed force and i 
single control of nuclear weapons, i 
rile disintegration of political and 
economic ties would be catastrophic 
to both big and small republics, he 
warned and expressed hopes that a 
draft of a new Ireatv on forming a 
Linion of sovereign States would 
soon be ready lor consideration by 
the ri’publics. 

Only seven republics sent 
delegates to the interim Supreme 
Soviet set up m the aftermath of the 
failed uHip in August The three Bal¬ 
tic republics of Lithuania, Latvia and 
I'stoma got their independence in 
September. 

New Soviet security body Presi- j 
dent C.iorbachov on October 25 issuc\1 : 
a decree creating a co-ordinating , 
council lor in ter-republican security 
services. The council is to compri.se , 
the head of the Soviet intelligence ser- | 
vice, the president of inter- j 
republican security and the heads of | 
the security services of sovereign i 
lepublics I 

rhe Soviet State Council, a tran- ! 
sitional body set up to run the Soviet i 
Union in the wake of the failed ; 
August coup, ordered the KCiB | 
sivunty police split up in order to | 
make the body more accountable to ; 
the republics The KG6 was dividexi | 
into three agencii'.s—a central foreign 
espionage service, an inter- i 
republican counter-espionage ser- 1 
vice, and a Stale committee for the ! 
defence ot the country's borders. , 

The head of the former KGB said I 


the break-up of the KGB was nearly 
completed, but the status of the 
military secret services was yet to be 
defined. The Soviet committee of 
State security, or KGB, has been offi¬ 
cially disbanded. Instead of the 
present KGB, a central intelligence 
service will be formed which will be 
concerned with the security of the 
republics and the union. 

Soviet-Poland Treaty: Poland 
and the Soviet Union initiated a 
treaty on Oct 27 on the withdrawal of 
the remaining 45,000 Soviet trcx)ps by 
the end c^f 1993. The Polish l^eputy 
Foreign Minister and his Soviet 
counterpart agreed on the final text of 
the treaty, following negotiations in 
Moscow.' 

Cambodian Peace Treaty 

F our warring factions in Cam¬ 
bodia and 18 nations signed a 
Cambodian peace treaty on October 
24 at Paris, vowing to end the 13-year 
civil war that killed one million per¬ 
sons and initialing a historic UN 
operation to arrange demobilisation 
and free elections. 

Signing the treaty were the four 
rival Cambodian faction leaders, UN 
Secretary General Javier Peres de 
Cuellar, the five UN Security Council 
permanent members, and 13 nations 
that worked to end the hostilities "A 
dark page of history has been 
turned", French President Francois 
Mitterrand said at the signing 
ceremony. 

The accord also reaffirmed a plan 
under which the UN would oversee 
the demobilisation of 70 per cent of 
the troops and block attempts to rig 
elections to elect a new government. 
The accord also urged respect for an 
earlier agreement that named Prince 
Sihanouk to head the interim 
Supreme National Council that 
would govern until the elections. 

Indonesian Foreign Minister said 
the accord commenced "a new era of 
relationship in South-East Asia". US 
Secretary of State James Baker said of 
the Khmer Rouge: "In the name of 
revolution they used violence against 
their own people in a way that has 
few parallels in history." 

Washington will scrap its embar¬ 
go on trade with Cambodia as soon 
as the US established its liaison office 
in Phnom Penh and a UN advance 


I . 
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team started operations in Cam- i 
bodia. 

Future of U.S. in NATO 

T he NATO tilliciiKc vvDii [hv Cold 
War but is not yet dear how it will 
survive the victory. The corridors of 
the sprawling headquarters in Brus- , 
sels are bustling with activity these , 
days, with 4,000 military officers and I 
diplomats trying to put the finishing I 
touches on a sweeping new strategy ! 
A crucial question is: How much | 
longer will the U.S continue to be the 
key to European security? Evidently, 
the U.S. is needed as long as there is 
uncertainty or instability in the old 
Warsaw Pact, and the Soviet Union as 
it had been from Stalin's days, until 
President Gorbachov. The new 
strategy will de-emphasize the for 
ward deployments and "last resort" 
nuclear option the alliance needed to 
counter the now vanished threat 
A major question is whether 
Western Europe will continue to 
feel the need for an American 
presence that it felt in the Cold War 
The United States has reduced the 
number of troops in Europe from 
320,000 at the end of l^SOs to 
260,000; the number could decline 
to 15(),000 according to the 
American commander of NA'I’O. 
President Bush recently announced 
unilateral decisions to remove al¬ 
most all American nuclear 
weapons from lairope, to en¬ 
courage the Soviet Union to keep 
reducing its arsenal. 

The alliance as a whole will soon 
have only about half the number of 
troops it had in standing armies only 
a few years ago, because the threat 
that mobilized them is gone. 

But some Europeans, led by 
France, think that lessening their de¬ 
pendence on the Americans is cither 
a good thing, or else an unavoidable 
necessity, wnether they like it or not 
Others, like the British and the Ger¬ 
mans, fear that weakening ties with 
the Americans could lead to a 
catastrophe. A NATO diplomat as¬ 
serted: "The U.S. and Canada really 
contribute in a very substantial way 
to the stable political development of 
Eurof)e", he said. 

Pak Training Terrorists 

W HILE the Pakistani Government 
persists in its denials, an Islamic 


fundamentalist student organisation 
in that country has claimed that it 
alone has set up II camps m Oc¬ 
cupied Kashn ii liUiam lerri>nsis 
Chief of Anjiiman lalaha-i lsLim 
(ATI) Ihriq Mohammad Ka/a told the 
Lahore English language wt'ekh 
"Viewpoint" (issue ol CVtober 23) 
that his organisation had opened 
camps to provide military training to 
Kashmiri youth from both sides ol 
the Line of Control'tor terrorist ac¬ 
tivities in Kashmir m August, PW. 
The present number ol the training 
: camps run by the organisation is 11 
I le admitted that people from the 
1 Pakistan occupied territory also look 
I part in terrorist activities in Kashmir 
I These terrorists were armed with 
1 sophisticated weapons supplied to 
I them during the training 

! Many Pakistan-based student or- 
I ganisations have been operating m 
i Occupied Kashmir, supporling 
1 Pakistan's objectives in Kashmir. 
However, there are some organisa¬ 
tions which have* opposed Ihe obji\- 
tives and stand for *111 independiMil 
Kashmir They mcliuh' thi‘ Nation.il 
Students Federation, llu' Studenl 
I’ederation Front and the StudeiMs 
Freedom Mcn ement 

Tlie A n h*ad(‘r c l.iiiiu'd lhal the 
present struggle in k.ishmir star tc‘d 
in January, P^)(), theiebv lejeclmg 
the claim ol the lammii and Kash 
mir Liberation Fronl (|KI I ) lhal il 
was the author ol the "struggle" m 
1 

Political Crisis in Pak 

RIME Minister Nawaz Shard, 
despite having a two-thirds 
majority in ParliamiMit, has lieeii 
forced to appoint as many as 18 addi¬ 
tional Parliamentary Secretaries His 
5()-member Cabinet is said to be the 
largest during the last few decades. 

Earlier, the strongmen rulers 
generally had smaller governments 
largely in the name of efficiencv But 
before martial law and military 
governments became the order of the 
day, after the end of the first decade 
of independence normal Muslim 
I.eague governments U!-ed to be large 
ones. At one stage in Id37 tln' 
Government was made up of all \'a 
tional Assembly members save four 
or five who were on the pay-roll of 
international agencies of the UN 
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Anvhow, the present Government, 
compiising members, flying flags 
on their cars, has set as record of 

si>l Is 

Among ils many ilistinclions is 
ils majorilv lhal is enough lo amend 
Ihe C onstilulion d il wills. And yet it 
feels weak and unstable. Its fear com¬ 
plex was demonstralcxl by the man¬ 
ner in which Ihe Army Chief, Asif 
Nawaz janjua, was included in the 
Prime Minister's entourage to 
I larare Even the Army's outfit w'ent 
oui of its wav to conlirm that the 
Army C hief was not going with Mr 
Sharif Suddenly, in the afternoon his 
name was included and he went. The 
gesture was significant and tells its 
own story 

Defeat of a Hero 

VERY giViit henv d ^^nd, has his 
d.iy and then, alter periods of tri¬ 
umph, he sutlers an ignoble defeat 
This has come true of Mr Kenneth 
kaunda who was ousted in Zambia's 
presidential and parliamentary elec¬ 
tions on Nov ember 1. I he victorious 
tandKlalc was Mr Fnxferick C hiliiba, 
leaeler ol the Movement lor Miilli- 
party Demouaw who was sworn in 
as Zambia's President lollou'ing his 
lantlslidi' vu lorv 

Mr kauiRki luid ruled Zambia lor 
27 years since Ihe coiinirv g.imeil in- 
def^eiuli'iii e lie will continue to 
work lor the LMilled National Inde- 
piMuleme Parly now m the opposi¬ 
tion I hus the era ol Zaiubia's "Big 
Man" IS ov('r Me was tlescribed by 
many as one ol Africa's last post-in- 
dependt'nce auloerats There was in¬ 
creasing public dis.iflection with Mr 
Kaunda's ruinous economic policies. 
The model Mr Kaunda adopted had 
a distinctly harmiul impact on the 
economy of Zambia which at the time 
of independence in 19(-)4 was ex¬ 
pected lo have a brighter future than 
mi^st African naMons 

Mr Kaunda was the founding 
father of Ins country Ills defcMt is 
the result ol the democratic senti¬ 
ments that have been sweeping 
through the continent during the 

E 'ast 18 months Mr kaunda was 
owever one ol A Inca's leasl con¬ 
troversial and mosi bmiign 
autocrats I li' has ix'cn a signilicanl 
player on Ihe world stage and ac¬ 
tively parlK ijxih'd in NAM, OAIJ 
and C'onnnonvvealih matters 
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Saddam Hussein’s New 
Strategy ^ 

FTER remaining quiet for some 
time. President Saddam t^usseiiv 
has again bm)me arrogant and is v ir- i 
tually msing a challenge to the West. 
Iraq's nonour, he declared the other . 
day, was more important than "'sur- 1 
rendering to the dictates of the allit'd I 
coalition, whicli has forced Iraq to 
submit to one ultimatum after 
another since Iraqi forces vveredriven • 
from Kuwait last winter". 

lie has launched a forceful and 
combative new campaign to pull the 
country together for a long-term sur¬ 
vival strategy against a U.N. trade 
embargo and political pressure from i 
the United States and its allies. So the 
old Saddam Hussein is back. That is 
the view of many foreign diplomats, 
Iraqi officials and other political ob¬ 
servers. 

Showing greater confidence 
and promising imminent pros¬ 
perity to his battered people, the | 
Iraqi leader over the last two 
months has swept aside the interim 
government put in place in March, 
1991, under Mr Saddun Hamadi, a 
Ba'ath parly stalwart, and dropped 
the conciliatory tone with which 
Iraq sought in the first months after 
the war to re-establish economic, if 
not diplomatic ties, with its neigh- ! 
hours in the Middle East and with | 
key European trading parties. 

Talk of move's to institute more 
democracy in government has been 
dropped from official vocabularies. 
Judging from interviews with politi¬ 
cal analysts, Iraqi officials and 
foreign diplomats, the key to Mr 
Hussein's new survival strategy is 
threefold: Iraq is trying to accelerate 
its compliance with the UN ceasefire 
resolution to remove the pretext for 
continued international trade sanc¬ 
tions. Second, Iraqi officials are 
desperately working to maintain 
subsistence nutrition and key sub¬ 
sidies to the country's 18 million 
people to prevent food riots or a 
military insurrection. Third, Mr 
Hussein is seeking to build support 
in the Arab world from the bottom 
up instead of from the top. He has 
renewed a campaign to court Arab 
opposition parties, intellectuals 
and other sources of Arab 
nationalist political influence to 
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plead his case that Western nations 
are trampling on Arabprideand dig¬ 
nity in Iraq. 

N. Korea—New Nuclear 
Power 

ESPITE international pressure 
on North Korea, the Communist 
Government appears as determined 
as ever to become a nuclear military 
power. This conclusion has become 
widely accepted even after the most 
recent round of direct talks in Pyon¬ 
gyang, where Prime Minister Chung 
Won Shik of South Korea made the 
latest direct appeal to North Korea to 
halt its nuclear weapons programme 
and agree to international inspection 
of its nuclear installations. 

North Kprea has denied that it is 
developing a nuclear bomb. But the 
Government of Prc*sident Kim 11 Sung 
is generally assumed to be pursuing 
a nuclear programme in an effort to 
preserve its legitimacy. 

Analysts differ on how soon 
North Korea can produce a bomb at 
its mam nuclear research centre at 
Yongbyon, north of Pyongyang. 
Some Americans and Japanese say it 
could be five or six years but the 
South Koreans say it could bc' a year 
or two 

US to Withdraw N-Weapons: 

The United States plans to withdraw 
its nuclear weapons from South 
Korea by April next to pressurise 
North Korea to abandon nuclear 
arms development. This is the first 
time a withdrawal date has been 
reported. US President George Bush 
announced a major arms reduction 
plan in September that included the 
withdrawal of all land and sea-based 
tactical nuclear weapons from the 
Korean peninsula, but released no of¬ 
ficial time-table. South Korea has 
been informed of the US decision. 

Koreas to ease tensions 

ORTH and South Korea said in 
a surprise announcement on 
October 28 that they had agreed in 
principle to adopt a comprtHiensive 
accord aimed at casing four 
decades of bitter hostility. The an¬ 
nouncement was the first sign of 
progress in four rounds of meet¬ 
ings between the two Premiers, the 
highest level talks held since 
Korea's division in 1945. 

In separate announcements both 
sides said they agreed to work 
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towards a single accord encompass¬ 
ing agreements on reconciliation, 
non-aggression and cooperation. 
Both the Communist North Korea 
and the pro-West South Korea were 
cautiously optimistic that a long¬ 
term agreement on ending hostilities 
may be reached. 

"The agreement to adopt one 
single document is significant and 
reflects forward-looking pro-gress", 
said the South Korean spokesman. 

Amnesty for Chakma 
Rebels 

TIE Bangladesh Government on 
October 22 announced a fresh am¬ 
nesty for the Chakma rebels in the 
troubled Chittagong Hill Tracts 
region and the latest offer contains a 
variety of concessions. 1'he "general 
amnesty" is the fifth since the Chak¬ 
ma militants launched their struggle 
18 years ago. The militants want 
autonomy in the hilly south-eastern 
region but the hardliners demand in¬ 
dependence for their fellow tribals. 

The Government has announcc'd 
concessions from time to time, in¬ 
cluding economic uplift for the im¬ 
poverished tribals and development 
in the region, but hardliners consider 
them too inadequate to meet their 
demands. 

The action by the security forces 
to contain the insurgency has led to 
the fleeing of a large number of 
tribals to the Indian State of Tripura 
in the past and the issue of their 
repatriation to Bangladesh re¬ 
mained unresolved. While the 
Government maintained that con¬ 
ditions in the area were conducive 
for the refugees return, the refugee 
leaders disagreed. 

The fresh offer provides several 
facilities, including free ration of 
foodgrains for one year and 
withdrawal of cases. A militant 
returning a weapon like an LMG or a 
mortar will be given a cash reward of 
Taka 30,000. In the past, 1100 armed 
militants known as the "Shanti 
Bahini", and more than 2,000 un¬ 
armed rebels surrendered to the 
authorities in different phases. But a 
large number of militants remained 
active. The biggest surrender took 
place in 1985 when a group of 28 
militants of a faction called "Priti" 
group excluding its leader, Preeti 
Kumar, laid down their arms. 
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Ei ghth fi ve-y ear Plan: Approach 
Paper 

Q. Briefly outline the ap¬ 
proach, thrust and strategy en¬ 
visaged in the eighth five-year plan 
approach paper updated by the new 
Planning Commission. 

Ans. The two-year period of 
1990-^2 following the end of the 
seventh five-year plan, 1985-90, with 
a record annual growth rate of 5.0 per 
cent, has, virtually, been a plan 
holiday for the second time since the 
commencement of planning in India, 
thanks to the political instability and 
uncertainty which marred the 
buoyancy of the economy 

The new C'ongress government 
and the re-constituted Planning 
Commission—the third of its kind 
during the 19 months since the 
debacle of the Rajiv Ciandhi govern¬ 
ment at the hustings in the November 
1 989 general elections —have 
decided to start the eighth tivi'-year 
plan from April 1, 1992 

Size of Plan: It is a giant-si/e 
plan in terms i^f outlay Rs 792,01)0 
crore at 1991-92 prices, (^f this, the 
share of the private sector will be Rs 
450,000 crore which is inclusive ol Rs 
302,000 crore invc'^tment in the 
houselmld sect^ir. The balance of Rs 
342,000 crore or 43 2 per cent ol the 
total outlay has been earmarked for 
the public sector. Obviously, the plan¬ 
ners have ''downgraded" the public 
sector status of being at ''command¬ 
ing heights". It has taken a U-turn 
yielding place to the private sector 
after a persistent stiuggle tor nearly 
four decades now Significantly, the 
profxised shift in resource-alU'cation 
from the public to the private sector 
reflects the revolution in economic 
reforms initialed since July 1991. One 
may well question the relevance of 
planning in the context of extensive 
liberalisation instead of ccmtinuing 
the regime of controls and regula- 
tiors and licensing. 


Growth rate; The approach 
paper has of>ted lor a low kev growth 
rate of 5.6 per cent per annum It is 
based on the assumption that the 
domestic savings will average 21 6 
per cent annually and the incremen¬ 
tal capital-output ratio will be 4 : I 
This growth rate is considered more 
"realistic" dnd achieveable. 

The Commission estimates the 
current account deficit or foreign bor¬ 
rowing at Rs 94,1)00 crore or 1 4 pi‘r 
cent ol CJDr compared to the currtMit 
level of 2.5 per cent of (d3P, with ex¬ 
port growth of 13.6 per cent and im¬ 
ports restricted to 8 per cent per 
annum. 

The approach paper proposes 
deficit financing of 1.75 per cent for 
every 1 percent increase m theCJDR 
This target is sought to be .ichieved 
bv cutting down non-plan expendi¬ 
ture and reducing llu‘ government 
dis-savmg 

Approach- The three-fold ap¬ 
proach adopted lor the plan is- (I) 
Prioritisation t)f sectors/projecls for 
intensive investment for the im¬ 
plementation of the package ol new 
policies, (2) Funding of the selected 
areas; and (3) F'nsunng the benefits of 
investment m the social sectors to the 
ben(*liciaries, that is target-specific 
investment should be aimed at 

Thrust: The mam thrust of the 
plan will be optimal utilization of the 
resources implying thereby im¬ 
proved efficiency and higher 
resource generation by the public sec¬ 
tor I he emphasis will also be on 
reduction of expenditure t>n govern¬ 
ment administration and unpnxluc- 
tive projects. Reduction will be 
effected m time anci cost over-runs in 
all major and medium-ir'-igation 
projects. Priority areas will be 
provided finance through various 
sources. 

The "services scxTlor" is to receive 
a thrust in the next round of 
liberalisation to increa.se employ¬ 


ment generation. 

Objectives: I’he Plan would aim 
at population control, employment 
generation, health care, universalisa- 
lion of education, provision of safe 
drinking water, roads and niral ener- 
gv supply. 

rhe infra-structure including 
power, transport and communication 
Will be treated as a key sector for 
development. 

Strategy: For the achievement of 
these objectives an integrated and 
well-coordinated sectoral strategy 
will be adoplkxl. 

The ministries and departments 
will undertake pruning of the plans 
and programmes in order to weed 
out *he unect>nomic schemes or 
projects For the selected schemes 
full, and not ad hoc, allocations of 
lunds will be made Once the eighth 
plan has b(*en finalized, nt) fresh 
projects will be allowed to be under¬ 
taken 

I he Planning C'ommission has 
suggested merger of all poverty al¬ 
leviation schemes into a single 
scheme. The Centrally sponsored 
schemes are proptised to be trans- 
ferre^d to the Slates Fhese recommen¬ 
dations have been proposed because 
the 20-point poverty alleviation 
programmes, which had been started 
with all the fanfare and in which 
roughly Rs 60,1)00 crore had been 
sunk during the eighties, have 
flopped according to a study. 

Ne w Monet ary Polic y 

Q. Give the highlights of the 
recently-announced dear money 
policy of the Reserve Bank of India. 

Ans. The single most important 
function of the Reserve bank of India 
(RBI) is to ensure pricestabilisation of 
the rupee vaku', both internally and 
externally. 

In a desperate bid to salvage the 
economy m crisis, the apex Bank 
declared in early July this year 
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ck‘valiicilion of tiu* riipcu Liirrciu v bv 
around 20 pur cent so as to boc^st c‘\- 
ports on a competitive basis S(H)n 

f4)llo\\eLi ti |)ackii)^en( j v)iiv , , ■ , 

to brin^ about inairo i cor.i iMH <id- 
justiv.riil^ in the iiui > ar\ ..m ' ,uli 
sectors 

As expected, the prices ol LOin- 
modilies have been soaring;, par¬ 
ticularly since the prc*si’ntation ol the 
budget (jn July 24 last I he intlalum 
has moved up Irom a sin^^le di^it 
level to a double-di^it level and there 
are no prospects of a respite As ad- 
mitU*d by the KBl governor, inflation 
now poses a "^rave danger" What is 
worrisome is that unless the price 
trend is reversed, the corrective for 
the rehabilitation of the "derailed" 
economy will be rendered ineffective 
The KBl has, therefore, resorted to the 
use of monetary weapon with a 
vengeance to hit the "bull's eye"-- 
the inflation It has lormualted tht‘ 
policy exclusively against the high 
rate of inflation and the dilfuult 
balance of payments situation 

Highlights. The main fe.uiires 
of the RBI move to curb the money 
supply in the current busy season 
(October-March) are (//) A hike in the 
rales of interest both tor lending and 
term-deposits rhis is, in lact, the 
second dtise ol interest hike during 
this year 4 he first w'as administered 
in July last (/>) A limitation on re¬ 
finance facilities, except tor export 
credit. Banks will now be provulixl 
export credit re-lmance to tlie extent 
ol hO per cent 4)1 the increase in export 
credit in over that ot 

and 125 per cent of the monthly 
average increase in 1^89-%. (() A 
free/e on loans for non-priority areas 
like the consumer durables, shares 
and real estates as on October 9, 1991. 
(li) A reduction in margins for im¬ 
ports under Open Cieneral I .icence to 
150 per cent from 200 per cent and 
increase in cash margin on advances 
for pulses to (SO per cent for mills and 
75 per cent for others, (c) Imposition 
of select credit control in respect of 
bank advances against cotton and 
Knfins. 

Comments; The govenment 
contends that the tight money policy 
will bring about deceleration in the 
price rise and lend support to the 


cohesivi* nieasiires of macro- 
et onomic stabilisation and slnictural 
rc'lonns milialcil by it recently. 

Wink' the mtiustry aiul trade has 
haiK'd the rediKtion on cash margin 
on (K.l imports, they criticise the 
gowrninenl ior the enhancement in 
interest rates. Ihe president of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry (I'ICCI) is of 
the view that the dear money policy 
would not achieve the objective of 
curbing inflation On the contrary, it 
would fuel the existing cost-push in¬ 
flation Hemand management 
strategy of the RBI may precipitate 
mdu.stnal recession and contraction 
in trade jeopardising the economu 
n'forms 

To conclude, while light money 
policy is a step m the right direction 
to lame inflation and so its in¬ 
evitability under the prevailing situa¬ 
tion is unquestionable, cari- must be 
t.iken that prodiu lion is not starved 
ol the rcxjiiisite finances leading to 
stagflation 

Employm ent Sce nario 

0- Examine the employment 
scenario during the last two 
decades. 

Ans. Llnemploymi'iil and 
under employment are characlenslic 
features of underdeveloped 
economies India is no exception Wi* 
have achieved substantial growth in 
C.nr, though, the growth in empkiy- 
ment ol people has not been coi- 
respondingly high. In fact, in the last 
15 years, 1972-87, the gap between 
the growtii rate ol the ecom)my and 
the grow'th rate of employment has 
widened It follows that the growth 
in the real income does not necessari¬ 
ly bring about growth in employ¬ 
ment. Growth must, therefore, be 
employment-oriented in under¬ 
developed CiUintries 

India has actually gone a step 
further and has stipulated employ¬ 
ment targets The [awahar Ro/gar 
Yojana, for instance, envisages 
employment for 9()l) million man- 
days in 1991-92 and proposes to un¬ 
dertake a wide range of programmes 
under the scheme to generate addi¬ 
tional gainful employment tor the 
unemployed and the under¬ 


employed in rural areas. 

It may be pointed out that there 
ha^ virlLiallv been a freeze on the 
budgt't .illocation at around Rs 2100 
crore by the Central government on 
employment programmes for the 
past three years. This amount 
togetherwith the matching contribu¬ 
tions by the State governments is in¬ 
sufficient 

I’o increase employment, the 
progreimme should involve lower 
material cost and higher labour cost 
elemt'nt Otherwise, the increase in 
the labour force m consexjuenceof the 
galloping population of India cannot 
be provided employment in full. 

It IS significant to note that the 
rural areas provide the bulk of 
employment Nearly four-fifths (78 
per cent in 1987-88) of the workers is 
evi'n now employed in rural areas. 
The urban areas provide employ¬ 
ment l4) only one-fifth of the employ¬ 
able labour 

Under I hi' inip<ict of in¬ 
dustrialisation and urbanisation 
the share of urban employment has 
gone up in 1987-88 vis-a-vis 1977- 
78 rhe share of the rural employ¬ 
ment has correspondingly 
declined Agruulture however still 
contimii's to be the mam employ¬ 
ment generating sector, but the 
proportion of pi'ople provided 
employment in it has showed a 
declining trend in the past decade 
and a half while m the' secondary 
and tertiary sectors it has risen 
'This trend in the occupational re¬ 
distribution of population is in¬ 
dicative of development of our 
economy. 

Be it noted, however, that it has a 
dark side loo. 'fhe exodus of the rural 
folk leaving their hearths and homes 
m villages to settle or work in cities 
and low'ns has given rise to a host of 
social and economic problems. Un¬ 
employment and mu.shrooming 
slums in urban areas are the results of 
the masses stvking refuge in towns 
instead of settling in villages. This 
poses a grave threat to g(H)d civic life. 
The answ'er lies in encouraging self- 
employment and the establishment 
ol agro-Industrie's in villages. 
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International Scenario: Hopes 
and Fears 


F rom anarchy to monarchy, dic¬ 
tatorship to dcmocracv, Com¬ 
munism (totalitarianism) to 
glasnost to perestroika, human in¬ 
telligence and ingenuity coupled 
with courage, commitment and 
conviction, have always risen to 
the occasion and read the writing 
on the wall, no matter how many 
failures and frustrations might 
have come and confused the 
daring ones. Before the tides of im¬ 
patience and innovation could 
turn into the flood of another 
b lood y re vol Li t i on, h u m a n 

propensity and proclivity for 
timely transformation of the so¬ 
cial, economic or political milieu, 
has asserted itself. Against very 
heavy odds and opposition by 
vested interests, the indomitable 
and endurable human mind has 
carried the day and, more often 
than not, succeeded in ushering in 
new order that was the need of the 
hour. 

In moments ot chaos and con¬ 
fusion, deceit and delusion, the 
human conscience triumphs over col¬ 
lective force and aspiration for 
cataclysmic change and wins over 
sterile stnhia qito. If we care to look 
around the international spectnim of 
political, economic, ecological, social, 
scientific and above all human rights | 
scenarios, the prospects that stare us : 
in the face are both fearful and hope- ! 
ful, the fears being more conspicuous ' 
by their very nature and make-up, ' 
whereas hopes trying to assert and | 
assure that all is not lost. The signals 
are clear and unambiguous for those 
engaged in the deliberation and dis¬ 
section of happenings that are 
ominous of the shape of things to 
come as also indicative of better 
times ahead. 

'If hopes were dupes, fears may 


be liars' is addressed to those sceptics , 
and cynics who alwaysee 'red' in j 
everything. There is no denying the 
fact that with the demise of Cold War, 

1 the Super-Bowers in their historic 
I summit in Moscow signed the ' 

I 'START' (Strategic Arms Rc\luction j 
I Treaty) that promised the beginning j 
1 of new era of understanding and | 
peace. Perhaps the most significant i 
gain of the Moscow summit was an | 
agreement to call a West Asia peace j 
conference by October 1^91. Hven if 
the U.S. sincerely decides to find a 
1 solution to the simmering West Asian 
, problem, the imponderables to such a 
i solution may be too many to ovor- 
I come and the strong lobby in Hurope 
; (including the U.S.), working for Is- 1 
i rael, may not allow the lone super- j 
power to press for extra-ordinary | 
concessions to the Arabs, particularly j 
I the Palestinians. Much will depend 
upon tlie outcome of the peace con¬ 
ference. 

There is an equally strong ap- ! 
prehension as It) how the cob-web of j 
antagonism will be erased for the at- ! 
tainment of lasting peace and j 
prosperity, which have eluded the 
peoples of West Asia for more than j 
four decades now I'he present politi- i 
cal scenario offers a unique oppor- l 
tiinily to hammer out a solution j 
which safeguards the rights of Pales¬ 
tinians as much as the security of Is- i 
rael. j 

After years of blood shed and : 
maniacal massacre of millions in | 
CambcKiia there are hopeful signs of j 
a rapprochement between the feud- | 
ing factions under the aegis of UN. | 
Tlie groups that have been fighting i 
I one another for a complete control I 
over the war-ravaged country, have I 
I agreed to reduce their armed forces to j 
1 the extent of 70% to be followed by a j 
' negotiated settlement under the su- I 


pervision of tlie World Body. 

Unlike the two Vietnams and two 
Germanys, where public opinion and 
practical wisdom over-came puerile 
polemics and roaring rhetoric, and 
the dream of unification became a 
reality, Ihe govi'rnments and peoples 
of two Koreas mav also go in for the 
much needed unification in the 
months or years to come. Not¬ 
withstanding the chronic hurling of 
charges and countiT charges at each 
other, the two countries are more con¬ 
ciliatory and accommodating today 
than they were ever before The day 
IS not far off when this volatile and 
vulnerable region would Ivcome in¬ 
sulated against foreign intervention 
and interference 

When a colossus falls, it leaves 
behind not or.ly the debris of its 
former monolithic existence for the 
present, but also the damning dilem¬ 
mas lor the future. An earth-quake 
shakes theearlh, but fora while, leav¬ 
ing in its trail death and destruction. 
An earth-shaking event like the 
'failed coup' in the centralised 
monolith of Soviet Union (now a 
loose confederation of independent 
Republics) causes tremors and tur¬ 
moil, traumas and tribulations far 
and wide on the political, economic 
and military hon/on of the entire 
world, the dire depths and dimen¬ 
sions of which may evade our imme- 
diate comprehension and 
common-senst. Once, without con¬ 
sent and cooperation of Soviet Union 
prosfX'cts of pcMce anywhere in the 
world were remote and rare. But with 
the total collapse of institutions, 
whether party, giivernnient, army or 
intelligence, the Bolshevik Revolu¬ 
tion of 1^17 came to an abrupt end 
that left most politicians, political 
analysts and conservatives in a state 
of shock and disbelief. The very idea 
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and identity of a political philosophy 
disappeared from the land where it 
had reigned supreme for more than 
seven decades. 

The total eclipse of a super¬ 
power is fraught with many disturb¬ 
ing possibilities for the future Many 
see in Tinipolarisalion' a fearful 
development of 'hegemomstic' ap¬ 
proach and 'bullying tactics' in the 
name of free-market economy or res- j 
toration of democracy. The fear as to 
who would control the vast nuclear- 
weapons arsenal in the new set-up is 
genuine and galling for the wdiole 
world. All countries, big and small, 
developed as well as develop¬ 
ing/under-developed, will have to 
adjust their political, economic and 
military priorities and policies in 
view of the changed political 
scenario The apprehensions that 
"ethnic conflict pitting Europeans 
against Muslims in the five Central 
Asian republics is unavoidable in the 
collapse of the central powvr in the 
Soviet Union" are not without foun¬ 
dation. "Central Asia is an ethnic 
mess It could become a greater 
Lebanon, on a huge scale with more 
than 11 million ethnic Russians and 
Ukrainians living among 40 million 
Muslims in the five Asian 
Republics." (lack Wheeler, Freedom 
Research Foundation, U.S.A.). If 
there are hopes that the new set-up 
would be more open, democratic and 
one respecting human rights, there 
are fears as well that the 'winter of ! 
discontent hunger and shortages' 
may lead to unabated turmoil and 
unmitigated sufferings, putting the 
entire idealistic edifice in a state of 
uncertainty and instability. 

There are hopeful signs of apart¬ 
heid being dismantled in South 
Africa before long. Slowly but steadi¬ 
ly the stranglehold of apartheid is 
being given a gradual burial. The 
scars of this contemptuous State 
policy, being preached, practised and 
perpetuated for centuries, will take 
many years to heal and the ghost of 
racial discrimination may still loom 
large where segregations on the basis 
of the colour of the skin has gone 
deep into the psyche of its prac¬ 
titioners. The rise of 'religious 


fundamentalism' as a State policy is a j 
matter for concern for all those who | 
look forward to a progressive, ration- ■ 
al and scientific composition of ■ 

; societies and institutions where I 
I religion is not used as a coercive | 

I weapon and the State does not en- j 
force any moralistic and spiritual ! 
ideals on the non-conformists. Viola- i 
tion of human rights with or without I 
the backing of governments and sup- | 
pression of information, are the other : 
dark areas of fear and scare, which I 
people may have to suffer, despite the 
efforts of 'Amnesty groups and mass | 
media' highlighting such violations | 
in different parts of the world. i 

I On the economic front the ’ 
j scenario is none too hopeful and j 
I assuring for most of the Third i 
I World countries. With inflation i 
i running riot and prices ruling the 
j roast, the economies of these j 
1 countries are in dismal straits with | 
very little leverage for manipula- 
I tion and manoeuvrability. Most of 
j them have been caught in a state of 
I economic stagflation and heavy i 
I foreign debts. The Third World 
1 Countries owed $ 10% trillion to 
their lenders towards the end of 
1990. These alarming figures do not 
include the debts of Soviet Union, 
China and other countries of F.ast- 
ern Europe. 

What an irony that in the late 
eighties, military sp)ending totalled $ 
860 million a year for high-income 
countries and $ 170 million for 
developing nations. (World Bank 
Report). A report commissioned for 
the special session of U.N. General 
Assembly, paints a bleak picture of 
impending catastrophe for the 
countries of Arab North Africa where 
malnutrition and protein deficiency 
among children have risen. Besides, 
there is a severe famine in the horn of 
Africa matching the magnitude of the 
one in 1984-85. Since time is running 
against the debtors, they are prepar¬ 
ing themselves to tune and twist their 
economies to the dictates of World 
Bank and IMF. From command 
economy to free-market economy, the 
developing countries are de¬ 
monstrating "an increasing commit- 
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ment to trade liberalisation" and the 
industrialised countries which 
dominate world trade have, so far, 
lacked the political will to conclude 
GATT negotiations positively. 

The scenario on the environmen¬ 
tal front too is not very optimistic 
despite the valiant and relentless 
fight being put up by environmental 
groups like the Green Peace the 
world over. With the green-house ef¬ 
fect on the increase and the earth's 
atmosphere warming up every mo¬ 
ment the quality of life on this planet 
IS likely to undergo changes for the 
worse and ecological disasters in the 
not very distant future hanging like a 
sword of damocles over-head. The 
unfettered use of technology which is 
the hallmark of our era, has led to 
profoundly ambiguous results. Star¬ 
tling graphs showing the loss of 
forest land, top soil, stratospheric 
ozone, and species—all follow the 
same pattern of sudden acceleration 
m the latter half of the 20th century. 
And yet, so far, the pattern of our 
politics remains remarkably un¬ 
changed. However, the World Watch 
Institute, Washington, predicts a to- 
j tally bright picture for the future of 
I the earth in the 21 st century provided 
j all the nations in the world act to fight 
1 environmental degradation and the 
I resultant ecological decline within 
; the next forty years. 

I 

' The international scenario on ex- 
! ploding population (1.5 billion in 
I 1901 to nearly 10 billion in 2000),bur¬ 
geoning poverty, illiteracy and dis¬ 
ease among peoples of Third World, 
fast growing menace of drug-smug- 
gling-cum-addiction, varying facets 
of terrorism and militancy, clandes¬ 
tine manufacture of nuclear bombs 
by some countries, is too grim to be 
treated lightly. This should cause not 
only concern and consternation to all 
right-thinking people of the world, 
but also pricks the conscience be¬ 
cause in the acceleration of these ills, 
none can shirk his/Jier responsibility. 
It is vital for all that a sudden and 
solemn shift takes place in our ethos 
and earnestness so that we can ac¬ 
tivate human capacity to do its best 
for a better world tomorrow. 
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Social Justice 


"Wc cannot be content, no matter ' 
lioio hij^h the s^eneral ^^tafulani of lroin^\; i 
may he, tf i>ome fractum of onr people - j 
whether it /s one-thinl, or one-fifth or i 
one-tenth - IS ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill- j 
housed, and insecure. Wr know that | 
equality of individual ability has never | 
existed and never will, but ive do insist j 
that equality of opportunity still must be 1 
soui^ht." ! 

—Franklin D. Roosevelt. \ 

W HAT to say ot India and other i 
developing countries that have 
regained their independence after 
centuries of exploitation and repres¬ 
sion, even in a country like the UniUxi 
States, the prevalence of racial dis- j 
crimination, absence of scK'ial justice 
and violation of human rights was j 
there until l%l. It was only during ! 
the reign of President Johnson that ! 
the blacks could break into the inner I 
parts of American society in the teeth j 
of much opposition and resistance ! 
from the white majority Since then 
they have been brought into the 
mainstream; the number of blacks in 
business, industry and the service 
sector has reached a point that a new 
educational and enlightened middle 
class has emerged with much greater 
clout. Nearer home, one can take con¬ 
solation and draw comfort from the 
fact that the beneficiaries of our prac¬ 
tised policy i)f reservation (SCs & j 
STs) too are emerging from the j 
shadows of non-entity to the one of | 
assertive identity and distinct entity. | 

Sermons and slogans, promises i 
and pledges, deliberations and , 
decisions—the luore the merrier may 
be true and relevant in another con¬ 
text but as far as India's fragile socio¬ 
economic fabric and its 
wheels-withm-wheels webs are con¬ 
cerned we are still face to face with 
frightening facts and rigorous 
realities of an ever increasing caste 
conflicts, social tensions and awsome 
atrocities being committed on the 
defenceless and helpless segments of 
society, who are still the victims of 


deprivation, deception and delusion. i 
It is a crying shame that nearly 2^0 
million people (official figures) are 
still living below the poverty line and , 
it is feared that by the turn of the 
century, nearly half of world's il¬ 
literates would be found living in 
India. The dream of realising an 
egalitarian society when* siKial jus¬ 
tice is a rule rather than an exception, 
remains as illusory as the mvlhical 
state of capturing and aihieving a 
'wishless state of hum«in mind'. 

just as a casteless and classless 
society is proving a mirage, so it 
seems the ideal of social justice for all, 
as enshrined m our Constitution, 
may prove a far cry. The glaring ine¬ 
qualities in all walks of life - educa¬ 
tion where schools are opened and 
patronized separately for the elite 
and the common tolk; economic, 
planning as a result ot which the gap 
between the 'haves' and 'have-nots' 
IS widening every day; political 
power where some are privileged to 
have a field day and indulge in sell- 
aggrandisemi*nt with impunity- be¬ 
sides a host of other prejudices and 
preconceptions remind us every mo 
ment that the goal of dispensing so¬ 
cial justice to the lowc'st and poorest 
of the land still rc*mains 'a cry tor the 
moon' Despite abolition ol 'bonded 
labour' by law in \^)7h, the curse and 
spectre continues to hang around the 
national neck like an albatross Ac¬ 
cording to an official estimate*, some 
2,55,000 persons have been identifu'd 
working as 'bonded-labour' in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country 

An area where denial of social 
justice, bjirring exceptions and extra¬ 
ordinary situations, is most rampant 
' and rueful is the neglect, indifference 
I and exploitation of 'child labour' and 
I 'female child'. An official document 
I released to mark the SAAR(’ year of 
! the girl child stated that girls in India 
I do not achieve their full weight and 
j height-potential on account of 
j dietary deficiencies. The causi* of 
I malnutrition amcmg girls is not so 


much due to lack of food as lack of 
access to it Several micro-level 
studies have found that a girl's diet is 
inferior, both in quality and quantity 
to a boy's diet About the plight of 
'child-labour', the less said the better. 

I'he People's Union for 
Democratic Rights (PUDR) report on 
law, reservations and agitations 
(h^)()) concludes that the Constitu¬ 
tion announced death of caste as a 
juridical category But it remained so¬ 
cially, politically and ideologically 
alive and now constitutional institu¬ 
tions are being kept alive only juridi¬ 
cally even when they are being 
deprived of their democratic content 
as they become instruments m the 
hands of an aggressive ruling elite to 
retain its power and privilege The 
controversy behind the exercise of 
reservation Uir Socially, educational¬ 
ly and economically backward clas¬ 
ses has ri'legated to obscurity such 
lofty goals a^ social justice, self- 
relianci*, development and slriKlural 
reforms I ven when no tangible 
bi'iielits flow to the community at 
largi*, lor which reservations aix* sug- 
gi'sti'd, the whole issue is being 
twisted and turned by the vested in¬ 
terests for their selfish goals. 

The dispensation of social justice, 
irrespet live of caste, creed and colour 
IS the hall-mark of a civilised society 
Unlortunately denial of this justiie in 
most Third World C’ountru's has been 
a practice, for the perpetuation of 
which no holds are barred. History 
bears a telling testimony to the fact 
that any attempt to 'level off' social 
angularities lends to a certain amount 
ol tremor and trepidition on the part 
of those wh(> have been used to 
Ctiting the chunk of 'national cake' at 
the cost of others But in order to 
uphold the sanctity and sc'lemnily of 
national objective of 'socio-economic 
equity' some legitimate risks will 
have to be taken befon* the situation 
turns monstrous and menacing 
enough to pose a potential threat to 
our national unity and integrity. 
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Reservations: The New Twist 


Quest for Social Justice 


The RV. Nnnisinihn CiU'cniniait's \ 
pivpot^nl to provide for 59.5 per cent \ 
reservations in ^^overninent jobs for 
edncationalhf, M iaUi/ and econoinicalhf 
baekivard ebis^es, particnlarlp the in¬ 
clusion of the economic criteria as a 
i/ardstick, has added a new dimension to 
the old controversy. The Centre's | 
decision to enlarge the scope of the Man- 
dal Coinniission's recommendations is a 
declaration of intent. The issue is noio 
before the Supreme Court whose decision 
will of course be final. 

Mr V.R. Sini^h's announcement 
could be faulted on two i;ironnds: first, it j 
was xoliolly caste-based and, second, it 
loas made wilhont consnltiiii^ the 
various polJtual parties and other sec¬ 
tions of society. But Mr Narnsnnha's 
proposal Is the result of a consensus 
reached after discussions with leaders of i 
various political groups. Moreover, the 
keynote of the nnv decision is social jus¬ 
tice, not the mere protection and promo¬ 
tion of caste interests. This makes all the 
difference and explains why the "Man- 
dal fever” anionic students proved tran¬ 
sitory and lacked the vi},*onr of the 
violent as^itation launched in Septem- 
ber-October, 1990 That a^^itation 
resulted in immolation of over 100 youth 
and considerable damas^e to public 
property. But how far is an economic 
criterion practicable and what will be the 
yardsticks? 

I. A Flash-back 

HK Indicin Constitution provides 
for reservation of jobs for Ihose 
backward sections who have not 
been able to get adequate repre¬ 
sentation. Under this provision the 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes were 
given job reservations but reserva¬ 
tions for other backward classes were 
delayed at the national level. 

In \97B the Backward Classes 
Commission (popularly known as 
the Mandal Commission) was ap¬ 


pointed to look into the problems of 
the Other Backward Castes (OBCs). 

In 1980 the Mandal Commission sub¬ 
mitted its report. Its most controver¬ 
sial recommendations relate to job 
reservations for the OBCs which 
were accepted a decade later. 

The other backward classes com¬ 
prising 52 per cent of the population 
hatl access to only 13 per cent govern- 1 
ment jobs and only five per cent of I 
Class'l jobs. Keeping in view this lack i 
of adequate representation, the Man- ; 
dal Commission reserved 27 per cent j 
j government jobs for the OBCs. Injus¬ 
tice was being done to the OBCs in 
the area of government jobs. If 27 per 
cent jobs have been reserved for 52 
, per cent of the population, what is 
wrong or unjust about it? it was said. 

1 Past experience shows that even im¬ 
plementation of this reservation will 
take several years. 

Some people contend that 
large-scale reservations will j 
reduce efficiency in government 
services. Reservations for the 
OBCs were introduced in southern 
States years before this was done 
in the northern States. Are the 
government services in the 
southern States less efficient than 
the northern States? 

Most development work of the 
government is concerned with help¬ 
ing the small farmers, vegetable 
growers, those engaged in various 
form of animal husbandry, weavers, 
other artisans, lishermen, boatmen, 
various form of wage-workers, etc 
and these mostly belong to the OBCs. 
Persons from these communities who 
take up government jobs may be ex- j 
pec ted to have a better under¬ 
standing of the needs of these 
conamunities and they are also likely 
to be more sympathetic to these 
needs, fience, the pro-reservationists 



argued, these areas of government 
services arc likely to become more 
efficient with the advent of more offi¬ 
cials from the OBCs. Lastly, a govern¬ 
ment can work in a just and balanced 
way—and be seen by the people to be 
working in this way—only if the 
people from various section are rep¬ 
resented in it in a balanctH.1 way. From 
this point of view also the introduc¬ 
tion of more OBC officials was ex¬ 
pected to make the government a 
more representative one. 

The letter and spirit of the Con¬ 
stitution should be the guiding factor, 
not mere rhetoric and immolations of 
boys and girls many of whom did not 
perhaps comprehend what the Man¬ 
dal Commission really sought The 
basic concepts of the founding 
fathers of the Indian Republic cer¬ 
tainly ruled out a caste-based polity, 
perpetual caste conflicts and regular 
caste wars. Dominance of caste in In¬ 
dian society would mean erosion of 
all that has been gained so far 
through the constructive actions of 
our leaders of yester-years. 

It would be relevant in this con¬ 
nection to recall the views of 
Jawaharlal Nehru: "For the last few 
hundred years the caste system has 
weakened us socially and nationally. 
It has separated us into small groups; 
it has separated us intc, hierarchies of 
people, some calling themselves high 
caste, and some middle caste and 
some low caste and some no caste at 
all. And so we have this inequality 
perpetuated, one group being ex¬ 
ploited by another. I think that was 
the main reason for India's weakness 
and India's downfall." 

If the caste system in a different 
form is revived in the country as a 
result of the prolonged reservations 
system, there is a possibility of his¬ 
tory repeating itself of society getting 
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badly split and of the country becom- | 
ing weaker. Some urban commen- j 
tators have cautioned that the ! 
country would be torn by caste con- ' 
Hicls here, there and everywhere. I 

The latest reports of disturbances i 
in I3ihar may be taken as early mdica- ; 
tions of the shape of things to come, 
especially because the incidents have 
occurred in the wake of the 
prolonged tussles between specific, 
infuriated caste groups. Fhe hapless 
State's countryside, it is stated, is get¬ 
ting increasingly engulfed in a 
\'iolent caste war. 

II. SocialJustice 

T 1 IE caste-class conundrum has 
greatly disappointed the earnest 
social reformers who had been striv¬ 
ing to erase the caste stigma from In¬ 
dian society, promote national 
integration and encourage people to 
describe themselves as Indians first 
and last. Even more than the rural or 
semi-urban people, it is the urban 
educated people who, it has been 
found, are steeped in casteism. But it 
needs to be noted that the urban 
backward class has become acutely 
aware of its reservation rights even as 
the urban ''forward" class people are 
upset over the consequent depriva¬ 
tion of employment opportunitu*s. 

The Union Uoverninent's inten¬ 
tion to provide for reservations for 
religious minorities also is prompted 
by the social justice theme. Back¬ 
wardness knows no geographical or 
religious limitations, and there is no 
apparent reason for not making spe¬ 
cial piuvisions in respect of religious 
minorities. The well placed and bet¬ 
ter off groups among them would not 
need such concessions, the others cer¬ 
tainly would. But will there ever be 
an end to this process? 

Much is stated to have been done 
in pursuance of the national goal of 
Social Justice, the most publicised 
and controversial being the system of 
ever-increasing reservations. How 
far has the goal been achieved? 
Where precisely do the faults in im¬ 
plementation of assurances lie? 

The year 1990-91 was declared 
some months ago as "A Year of Social 
Justice". The basic concept of the 
Constitution of India was to build up 



a polity in which there would be jus¬ 
tice—social, economic and politi¬ 
cal—for all sections of the people. 
Any plan or programme for promot- | 
ing social justice would of course in¬ 
clude measures to check exploitation I 
of the vulnerable sections of society, ! 
improve the economic condition of 
the masses and to ensure equality in 
all areas of activity. 

Clause 2 of Article 38 of the Con¬ 
stitution requires the State to strive 
for minimising the inequalities of in¬ 
come and endeavour to eliminate the 
inequalities of status, facilities and 
opportunities. The Indian polity's 
biggest weakness is that there are so¬ 
cial, political and economic injustices 
galore. Decades of effort to check and 
eliminate them have proved counter¬ 
productive. 

Actually, social justice hardly ex¬ 
ists in various parts of India; it has to 
be promoted and ensured. Some¬ 
thing that exists only in name or of 
which there is only a semblance, can¬ 
not rightly be said to be in danger. Mr 
V.P. Singh exhorted the backward 
classes to fight for their socio¬ 
economic and judicial rights. He also 
appealed to anti-reservatiomsts to 
"see the tears of the oppressed that 
have seared the pages of history like 
acid for.so long". 

The campaigners t)ften tend to | 
become reckless and the movements 
go out of hand. Anti-social elements 
then join the fray and even dominate 
the campaign. This become evident 
during the prolonged anti-reserva¬ 
tions agitation in I3elhi and other 
areas of North India in the last 
quarter of 1990. As a cynic com¬ 
mented, several sensitive areas have 
become virtual tinder boxes; only a 
match or a flash is enough to set them 
ablaze. 

The resultant violence would not 
promote the cause of ar\y section of 
Society; the highly desirable goal of 
promoting social justice and of ensur¬ 
ing equality of opportunity to the 
backward categories of the popula¬ 
tion would itself get endangered. The 
topmost priority would then have to 
be accorded to the maintenance of 
law and order. All the programmes 
and well-sustained campaigns aimed 
at enhacing the opportunities for the 


betterment of the backward sections 
would suffer setbacks. 

The grave danger in a highly dis¬ 
turbed set-up would be of a 
widespread social revolution that 
might engulf several parts ot the 
country in North and South, a remote 
possibility in view of the repeated 
threats and counter-threats given by 
the pro and anti-reservation groups. 
Mr M. Karunanidhi, the former Chief 
Minister of 'Famil Nadu, and several 
other advocates of full-scale reserva¬ 
tions warned that there would be a 
"social revolution" in the country if 
the Mandal Repxirt was not imple- 
mentexi 

III. Caste Versus Class 

HE fact is that reservation is not 
peculiar to India, though caste is. 
In Malaysia there is reservation for 
the Malays, in America for the 
Negroes. So one cannot object to the 
principle of reservation. In India, 
caste is the most pervasive 
phenomenon and it is also the most 
perverse. Therefore, all those who 
have tried to understand Indian 
society in terms of class are mistaken 
In Indian society, class and caste 
overlap. Special schemes for the 
lower classes have been enforced in 
the South for a century 

A judgement delivered by the 
Supreme Court in the Vasanta Kumar 
case stated, inter nlin, "What is 
merit?" asked the judge. "He has 
been brought up m an atmosphere of 
penury, illiteracy and without any 
culture, is looked down upon by 
society, has no botiks or magazines to 
read, no radio to listen to, ik> IV to 
watch, no one to help him with his 
homework, whose parents are il¬ 
literate, and that he cannot hope to 
seek their advice on any matter of 
importance... 

"If he, with all his disadvantages, 
is able to secure the qualifying 40 per 
cent or 51 per cent marks in a com¬ 
petitive examination where the 
children of upper classes with all the 
full advantages, who go to the best 
schcx^ls and colleges, who have per¬ 
haps been specially coached for the 
examination, may secure 70, 80 or 
even 90 per cent, surely a child who 
has been able to jump so many 
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hurdles may be expected to do better 
as he pro}»resses in his life A spring 
flower he cannot be, an autumn 
flower he may be. Why then should 
he be stopped at the threshold of an 
alleged merit principle?'' 

People talk of <m economic 
criterii)!!. In Karnataka between 1%2 
and 1973 when the principle of 
economic criterion was applietl, it 
was found at the end ot 1973 that 90 
per cent of jobs had goni' to Brah¬ 
mins. Take private industry. I low 
many Harijans have been given jobs 
in the private sector? The defenders 
of the Mandal Report point to its 
positive impact. It tends to reduce 
some of the inequalities in our 
society. Mandalisation would serve 
the long-term interests of the higher ; 
castes as much as that of the lower 
castes. But a society where three- 
fourths of its members suffer from a 
deep sense t)f injustice and depriva¬ 
tion IS a highly unstable society If 
you redress their grievances and 
sense of hurt to some extent by af¬ 
firmative action, it would only in- : 
crease theii slake in the existing order 
and lend greater stability to I he sys¬ 
tem. 

It IS frequently argued that by in¬ 
ducing 'substandard' material into I 
government services and public un¬ 
dertakings, their efficiency would 
decline further, and the whole of 
society would suffer in consequence. 
This, it IS contended, is a very spe¬ 
cious argument, and nothing ol the 
sort has happened in the South where 
50-70 per cent reservations have been 
in operation for more than a genera¬ 
tion If anything, the general stand¬ 
ard of administration in the South is 
higher than in most other States 
where there is no quota system. It is 
often said that manpower is our 
greatest strength and resource. And 
yet we have never cared to fully har¬ 
ness the productive energies of 75 por 
cent of the people by bringing them 
into the mainstream of national 
development. 

IV. War Against Merit? 

J USr as there are all-out advocates 
of reservations, there are earnest 
advocates of appointments on merit. 
The latter's viewpoint is that Man¬ 


dal ism has m effect declared war 
against merit and barred 60 per cent 
jobs to genius Those who have come 
up on caste reservations have not ex¬ 
actly covered themselves with glory, 
with a few exceptions. These advo¬ 
cates hold that all reservations are 
evil, except those for the Harijans 
(S.C.s and S.T.s). These people have 
suffered unspeakable indignities and 
injustices for centuries and as 
Candhiji said, any services done to 
them by the community are a small 
penance for the great wrongs done to 
them over thousands of years. But for 
the OBCs? They were too la/y to edu¬ 
cate themselves, too unenterprising 
to seize the opportunities that were 
present for all. Some of them rose by 
dint of talent and hard work hven in 
the darkest ages, we had our Ambed- 
kars and our lagjivan Rams. 

Of course, they must be pulled 
up to become the et]uals of the most 
successful classes. But reservation is 
not the way to do it. "The method is 
to choose the promising ones at the 
earliest stage, give them money, free 
education of the highest quality, free 
books, clothes, good hostels, all at 
government expenses. I'hen they 
would be able to appear in competi¬ 
tions on equal terms. If they come to 
occupy high posts by their own ef¬ 
fort, it will give them confidence. To 
receive crumbs of chanty from the 
government because politicians need 
their votes can only increa.se their 
sense of inferiority. 

According to this standpoint, 
reservations in professional courses 
i would bring in incompetent doctors 
j who would be a danger to health, 
j half-baked engineers, adminis¬ 
trators, etc. To have low grade human 
I material filling 60 per cent of the 
I government jobs would take India 
back by a century or more. The 
! politician would gain, the country 
I and its population (OBCs included) 
would be terrible losers. There can be 
; no rationale or moral justification for 
I appointing a third divisioner OBC to 
a government |.x)st, rejecting a high 
first divisioner because by the acci- 
' dent of birth the first divisioner 
belongs to a so-called higher caste. 
This is social injustice. 

It is further contended that Man- 


dalism has run riot and demands 
reservation in the judiciary, foreign 
service, academic and scientific in¬ 
stitutions, etc. Such mediocritisation 
of institutions would sound the 
death-knell of India as a great power 
in the world. 

The legal issue: On August 8, 
1991, while hearing the case pertain¬ 
ing to the Mandal Commission 
report, the Supreme Court pointed 
out that it was not adjudicating on 
the validity of the Mandal Commis¬ 
sion report but the constitutionality 
of the (Tiovernment memorandum of 
August 13,1990, reserving 27 per cent 
reservation for socially and educa¬ 
tionally backwards (SEBs). 

The Government counsel sub¬ 
mitted that "the present government 
is fully committed to the principle of 
reservations for SEBs In implement¬ 
ing the policy, the Ciovernment in¬ 
tends to give reservations to the 
poorer sections of society among the 
SEBs, while ensuring that if can¬ 
didates are not available from poor 
sections, the benefits will go to other 
members of backward classes. Both 
these stands, it was feared by many, 
were fraught with potential danger. 

The question is not only of the 
constitutionality of the Government 
memorandum but also of its validity 
which cannot be determined without 
going into the correctness and 
validity of the Mandal Commission 
report. The issue is not merely of 
desirability or need for reservations 
for the socially backward but also of 
correct and proper identification of 
"other backward classes" and their 
percentage in the population. 

Unless the question of what con¬ 
stitutes social backwardness and 
"other backward classes" is 
answered in unambiguous terms, the 
Supreme Court will cc^ntinue to be 
plagued by writ petitions. After all, 
laws can changed, the Constitu¬ 
tion amended and judgements upset 
by a larger bench of the court. 

No political party has denounced 
the Mandal Commission report. Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi and Mr Chandra Shek¬ 
har had not opposed the recommen¬ 
dations either, though they 
emphasised the need for bearing in 
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mind the economic criterion also. Ten | 
per cent additional reservations ■ 
could be made for the very poor sec- | 
tions of the upper castes, two per cent 
for women, one per cent for political 
sufferers and another one per cent for 
children of military personnel. 

While the process of identifying ; 
''backward classes" w^ho are to j 
benefit from Mandal Report im- i 
plementation continues, a study by ! 
the Anthropological Survey of India I 
has identified 1,U51 backward classes j 
in the country. (The Mandal Commis- | 
sion listed more than 3000 com- ] 
m unities as socially and 
educationally backward). 

The objective of the project, 
launched in 1%.3, was different from 
that of the Mandal Commission. It 
was to generate brief descriptive 
anthropological profile of all com¬ 
munities of India, the impact of 
change and development process on 
them and the linkage that brings 
them together. The study is free from 
political overtones. 

The study has been able to iden¬ 
tify, and locate 4,384 communities, in¬ 
cluding Scheduled Castes (443), i 
Scheduled Tribes (426), backward | 
classes (1,051) and other com- j 
miinities. The study reveals the | 
strength and continuity of regional j 
identities which go back to the ' 
prehistoric times, in terms of genetic 1 
characteristics of populations, Ian- | 
guage and literature, material cul¬ 
ture, food habits, rituals, folk lore, 
local forms of religion, fairs and fes¬ 
tivals etc. These regional identities 
are primarily secular, according to 
the study. 

V. Centre’s stand 

N September 25,1991, the Centre 
informed the Supreme Court 
that within the 27 per cent posts 
reserved for the socially and 
economically backward classes 
(SEBCs) preference would be given to 
candidates belonging to poorer sec¬ 
tions of the SEBCs. In case a sufficient 
number of such candidates was not 
available, the vacant posts would be 
filled by other SEBC candidates. In 
addition, 10 per cent of the posts 
would be reserved for other economi¬ 


cally backward sections not covered j 
by any existing scheme of reserva¬ 
tions. 

The criteria for determining the 
poorer sections ol the SEBCs would 
be laid down separately. Officials say 
the government cannot lay down the 
criterion for determining economic 
backwardness till the Supreme Court 
vacated the stay it had granted on 
petitions challenging the V.P. Singh 
Government's order on reservations 
for OBCs. The court had restrained 
the Government from proceeding 
with the order on job reservation till 
j the judgement was given. 

The Government has left un¬ 
touched the 22.5 per cent job reserva- 
j tions for SCs and STs. There will be 1 
no economic criterion attached to 
these reservations, obviously because 
of the unanimity among the political 
parties on the subject. This order has 
raised the quota of job reservations to 
59.5 per cent of the vacancies. In ad¬ 
dition, there is a 3 per cent reserva- 
I tion for the handicappt'd persons in 
I the "C" and "D" category services 
! and a certain percentage of reserva- 
I tions for ex-servicemen in certain 
specified categories. 

There is a Supreme Court ruling i 
that the total job reservations should | 
be less than 50 per cent. Doubts are | 
expressed about the constitutional | 
validity of the present Government's ' 
order. The Government may go in for j 
a constitutional amendment, if neces- i 
sary, to clear legal hurdles. The 
minority government can get such a 
constitutional amendment passed 
only if the opposition cooperates | 

with it. I 

1 

The government has decided to 1 
set up a National Backward Classes j 
Finance and Development Corpora- j 
tion with an authorised share capital | 

! of Rs 500 crore. An official spikes- ' 
man said the object was to accelerate 
the economic development of the 
backward classes. Ihe corporation 
will extend loans for pursuing 
general, professional and technical 
I education at the graduate and higher 
j levels ! 

j The Government has not con- 
I ceded the Muslim League demand, 

! supported by the National FTont, that 



■ .H. 






the Muslims should be treated as 
backward for the purposes of job 
reservations. But poorer sections 
among the minorities will be covered 
by the 10 per cent reservations for 
economically backward persons. 
There is no provision in the order for 
reserving seats for the SEBCs in 
professional and educational institu¬ 
tions. 

Reaction of Parties: This time 
around 60 per cent of government 
jobs are proposed to be taken out of 
the general category, against the 50 
per cent last year. But the fact is that 
while Mr V.P. Singh took the decision 
impetuously, without consulting 
even the allies of his Government, 
and ignoring the economic dimen¬ 
sion of reservation, the P.V. Narasim- 
ha Rao Government arrived at the 
decision in consultation with other 
parties. Some of the political leaders 
and political parties found themsel¬ 
ves on the horns of a dilemma. 

The Janata Dal describes the new 
package as violative of the spirit of 
the Constitution since it incorporates 
economic crises. 'I'his party ctintinues 
to harp on strictly caste-based reser¬ 
vations, and boycotted the all-party 
meeting called by the Congress (I) to 
evolve a consensus. But its electoral 
ally, the Communist Party (Marxist), 
not only attended the meeting but 
also endorsed the adoption of the 
economic criterion proposed by the 
Narasimha Government 

I n a note on behalf of the Bj P, Mr 
A B Vajpayee, while supporting the 
inclusion of the economic criterion, 
said the experience of the last 40 
years is that the classes for whom 
reservation facilities exist, do not 
get the full benefit because the 
youth of these classes do not get the 
necessary education opportunities to 
take advantage of the concession. The 
BjP has declared that for the "bright" 
children of poor families, whatever 
class or community they may belong 
to a chain of residential schools 
should be established. They will be 
admitted and educated and looked 
after otherwise in these schools so 
that they come out as brilliant stu¬ 
dents and successfully compete for 
various services, professions and oc¬ 
cupations on merit. 
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VI Supreme Court’s Order 

HFl Minister of State for Law and ' 
I\irliamentiirv Affairs, Mr I’.R. 
Kumaramangalam, declared on Sepl 
27 lhat the notification perlaininv; to 
taking the reservation ot )oh L]iK)ln tor 
llu* backward classes aiul olliers upto , 
39.5 per cent would not be immple- 
mcnted until the Supreme Court 
gave its verdict The Government 
had not issued any fresh notification 
but had amended the notification on 
job reservations announced by the 
previous government last year. 

The fresh proposals in the shape 
of amendment were made by the 
Congress (1) government after evolv¬ 
ing a consensus among the political 
parties. Since the Supreme Court also 
wanted to know the stand of the 
Government on reservations, the 
Government had to formulate its 
policy. The Law Minister feels certain 
that the inclusion of economic 
criterion is not ulirn vim of the Con¬ 
stitution. In fact, there are several 
judgements of courts, including the 
Supreme Court, which specifically 
insisted on the inclusion of economic 
criterion. The inclusion of 10 per cent 
jobs for the poorest among the for¬ 
ward classes was made to ensure so¬ 
cial justice and would not affect 
socially and educationally backward 
classes 

The poverty criterion and other | 
related details would be worked out j 
only in consultation with the Chief ! 
Ministers and political parties. The 
OBCs have to be identified and a 
common list has to be piepared. The 
Centre would not unilaterally take a 
decision in this regard. 

On October 1, 1991, the Supreme 
Court declined to lift the one-year- 
old stay on the implementation of the 
Mandal Commission report and said 
that a nine-judge bench would con¬ 
sider the constitutionality of the 
amended reservation policy by 
.which reservation in jobs has also 
been granted to the economically 
backward classes. 

A five-judge bench, headed by 
the Chief Justice, Mr justice Ran- 
ganath Misra, which had stayed ex¬ 
actly one year ago the reservation 
policy order announced by the VP. 
Singh Government, directed the Ad¬ 


ditional Solicitor-General to inform 
the court as to how and when the 
Government would determine the 
criterion for identifying economically 
backward classes and ''backward" 
among the socially and educationally 
backward classes. 

Political Motive: There is little 
doubt that the policy decisions of 
both Prime Ministers, Mr V.P. Singh 
in August, 1990, and of Mr P.V. 
Narasimha Rao in September, 1991 
were politically motivated—to win 
vote banks. The new formula (proof 
of political dexterity) in particular 
seeks to placate as many caste and 
class groups as possible in order to 
reap electoral benefits—partisan 
gains. Under the revised formula 
only about 40 per cent jobs would be 
filled by open competition. This may 
seen unfair. However the ostensible 
aim of the proposal is to assist all 
weaker sections of society so as to 
enable them to have more service op¬ 
portunities and of taking their due 
share in public services. 

Several elements in the National 
Front-Left alliance appear to be will¬ 
ing to accept the new Government's 
package without acrimony. An all- 
party consensus on the package will 
put a brake on the anti-reservation 
movement. Hardly any section of the 
political class is prepared to extend 
its support to agitators. This realisa¬ 
tion is bound to pc'rsuade moderate 
opinion among the forward caste stu¬ 
dents that reservation for the OBCs is 
now a fact of the country's social and 
political life. The process of adjust¬ 
ment is precisely what the Govern¬ 
ment's package facilitates by 
including economic criteria in the 
reservation. The package thus 
provides for a concept of scxrial justice 
which is not exclusively casteist in its 
orientation. 

VII. Economic Criterion 

T he introduction of the economic 
criterion while determining the 
category of those who should benefit 
from job reservations in government 
services is obviously a well-con¬ 
ceived and rational step. It stands to 
reason that reservation should not be 
permitted on the basis of caste alone; 
such a method would not only 
generate jealousy and even hatred 
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but also provoke other sections of the 
community so far excluded from the 
purview of reservations to demand 
the same concession, may be on false 
pretexts. Inclusion of the economic 
criteria for this purpose will ensure 
that only the really deserving get the 
benefit, to whichever caste they may 
belong. 

Those who are well off and 
belong to the affluent sections of 
society should not be given the 
benefit of reservations even if they 
have the requisite label of Scheduled 
Castes, Tribes or any other backward 
class. Only if such a system is intro¬ 
duced would the benefit of reserva¬ 
tions percolate to the really needy 
and deserving classes. 

Thus the poor among the upper 
classes would also be given the 
benefit. But this should not be made 
a permanent category; the scheme 
should be restricted to a specific 
period during which the educational 
and economic conditions of the 
weaker sections should be improved 
by all possible means, including free 
higher education. When the 
economic criterion is no longer ap¬ 
plicable and the beneficiary can no 
longer be regarded as poor, the con¬ 
cession should be withdrawn and 
given to other deserving persons in¬ 
stead. In the new system hardly 
anyone would have a grouse. The ac¬ 
tual economic condition would 
determine the availability and extent 
of the benefit, not merely the accident 
of birth. 

Opinion would differ, however 
on where the line of reservation 
benefit should be drawn, that is, what 
standard or amount of monthly in¬ 
come should be fixed as the criterion. 
Moreover, this limit would have to be 
changed from time to time. What is 
the poverty line today may not be the 
line of the really deserving tomorrow. 
So the method will be full of difficul¬ 
ties. The Supreme Court has rightly 
asked the Central Government to 
state how the criterion are to be deter¬ 
mined. The process of identification 
of the deserving people will have to 
be carefully supervised; there would 
be scope for personal preferences and 
even favouritism. But obnoxious the 
practice of obtaining false caste cer¬ 
tificates would be checked. 
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Satellite TV Revolution 


^nlcllitc I V iuiii fill' Ciihli' 
tiir rirtunlli/ ^iLrcpni^ hnlm (»/f //s fcrl 
I hnuiinr^lnni /s ^cnon^h/ lliiL'iitt'iirii iind 
////s Id ifsrlf niijmilh/ ^nin’ 

the ih'oidi’ a'lnif icnl iiiui coiifiiiuoii^ 
iiili’itniiimcnl. -^nfrllilr r\' /s indikcli/ /o 
/»(’// nine iinii’-ihi]/ hul III fml iiw i ni.r 
!()i t'li'i tioiin ?/ //(>///s a ihu/ irill 

f^iohnhhf ^picnil /f?s/ 

III- new siitellite tinJ Ciible TV 
systems m.uii' elev’p inroculs 
inti) the eL)\ ein^e diul tuiu tioninj.; ot 
Dnordiirshiin I ht' P,m-Asum hntisli 
hroiulecistm^ (IhK ) lele\isK)n Ser- 
\Ke Wiis li-nnulH'Ll on (\lobiT I T 
I'‘AM, with ii one-hour spi\i.il li\e 
s.itellite brocult.ist linking; New 
Helhi, I oiulon, I loni; Kony; «md 
se\’en other Asicin enpilnLs I lie bbC 
ti'le\'ision servue, bnvidcnst ihrou^li 
the satellite inviu'd In the I lon^ 
Kt^n^-b.isetl 1 luteh\'isions's Stitelhte 
U‘le\'isK)n Asian Region (SIAK), is 
currently av.nlable hn' two hours 
every da\' It is proposed to expand it 
^raduiilh and make it a 24-hoiii 
telet ast 

This "cultural Invasion" ol India 
and olhei eountrus tlie Asian 
region by the' bik .md by thi‘ cable 
network through its torcMi^n links is a 
matter that j;riMtly alti'cts llu* luturc’ 
ol Doordaishan which has bi’en 
watehinj; the ni'w threat to its exist¬ 
ence with «ima/inj.; compl.uencv and 
helpic’ssness A rc‘tirx*d I )oordarshan 
l^ireclor-(leneial <ind the presc'nt 
Secretary, Ministry Intormation 
and broadcasting, concedeci ri’CiMitlv 
that "the only thii\u we can do is to 
improxeour programmes within the 
existing Iramework". 1 hi' Secretary 
ol the ministry, who .ipparenlly does 
not realise the extent ol the new 
danger to Doordarshan, .isserted 
"VVe don't leel threatened by satellite 
TV it is a nme-dav tad IV'ople will 
j;et tired ol it, in anv case they are not 
turning away from Doordarshan in 
^ij^niticant numbers, and those who 
are do not represent the real India " 

Indian tiMicials also contend that 


it is "illet^al" C 'vible 4 V operators c'an 
show prot;iamnK's only horn .in In¬ 
dian satellite (at present INSAI l-H) 
and not trom torei^n ones. The 
licence loi this is issued by the 
Pepartment ol Ic'lecommunicalions 
It IS supposc'd to be their )oh to en- 
torce the law but passiny; the buck in 
this manner would not do Ihechtil- 
leny,e is yer\’ much there, and it is 
bound to c;row as the months pass. 
bbC rele\ision prof^rammes are 
beanu'd m many home’s m Indian 
cities through STAR lelex ision which 

1 . prov iding much belter entertain¬ 
ment to the viewer than Poordiii' 
shan I’or the sports lovers (here is 
ample coverage ol events m various 
jiarts ol the world 

The total number ol viewers and 
listeners ol Doordarshan is put at 
over three i rore (at the mte ol 10 
viewers each ol the >2 million I V sets 
in the country) 1 he Ministry ot Inlor- 
miUion and broadcasting believes 
only .1 siUtill peiientage ol these’ 
people have’ accc’ss to cable r\' and 
also that the’ cast lural areas whc’re 
(.able’ rV will not ii’acli in thelori’sec’ 
able' tutiire will not Ix' altcxted It is 
also contendi’d that Doordiirshan's 
main plans tor education, coupled 
with some entertainment, will 
remain int.ul but c’vc’nts vvill prov-e 
that this optimistic assc’ssmc’nt is not 
W'dl loundc’d C able I V and the 
bbC's nc’w nc’twork Ixivi* not only 
allectc'd knge cilie’s hki’ bomb.iy but 
alsc^ smallc’r towns, especially in¬ 
dustrial lownsliij^s in the* public and 
the priv .lie Sx e tors C able I V' oilers .1 
choice’ c»l thi'c’e chiinnels- mov ii*s, 
nuisK and sports 

l,ucrativc business: (. able I V is 
a simple and highly lucrauve busi¬ 
ness, I’sljmali’d to gross ovx’r Rs 20 
c rore in bombav alone I hi* c omplelc- 
transmission ee]uipment consist.ng 
ol a video cassette’ recorder, a dis 
tributor-cum-amphlic’r, a I V monitor 
and antenna, costs less Ih.m Rs 40,()()() 
(estimate) Meisl of the estimale'd 

2, ()()l) operators have not installed the 


I \' monitor, slashing the mvi’slmenl 
costs turlhei Iransmissum cables 
aie laid out into the subscribers' 
home’s riu' installation m bombav, at 
lUU late, is at times pi'oviciecl tree, 
though sc>me operators charge' up to 
Rs '^00, while’ the monthlv tc’e vanes 
irenu Rs too to Rs 2s0 (the ligure 
change’s m accordance with the cost 
ot the matc’rial and c’c)uipmenl). 

According to an otticial slalc’- 
ment made’ in the I,ok Sabha on Sep¬ 
tember 11 this ye’ai, no peimis>ion is 
reciuirc’d tor selling up .i cable* TV 
within private premise’s I he dis 
tribu^iern e>l programme’s by the*cable’ 
rV nc’twork IS rc'gulaled at pre’sent 
under v .irious proyisic)ns ot the’ In¬ 
dian kelegraph Act, ISSs, the Indian 
(.’mematogitiph Act, I0s2, and the 
C'opvrighl Act, I0s7, .is .mu'iide'd 
Irom time' to time’ 

Whe’ther the’ C.overnnu’nt 
s[)()ke’smen ae cepl lire lac I or not, the’ 
c able I boom has c einu* to slay I he* 
v'idc’o rights holdi’rs and him dis- 
tribiilors have* 11Ic’d suits m courts <il- 
lc*ging mlringemenl ol ihe'ir rights by 
the* c.ible’ I V' nc’twork M.iny ot these 
suits are still pe'ndmg I he Indian 
\lolion Tic lure’ Ri'oduce’rs' Asscicia- 
lion (IMRRA), the* National Tilm 
I )c*v'i*lojmu’nl Corporation (Nt-lX) 
.rnd vidc'o rights holdc’is and dis¬ 
til Ini tors c l.nm that (he*c.ibli’ I V busi- 
ni’ss IS illc’gal ,is it violalc’s the 
ami’ndi’d C orporale Ac t v\ hie h stales 
Ih.il a v'idc*o iasse*lte is me’ant lor 
"pi iv ale* home’ \ lewing " c>nlv 

I he* I V' operators, hovvc’ver, 
.irgue that cable watching is "private 
home* vk’W'ing" as aM operations are 
coneiuctexl within the premises e)l a 
building Kven some oflicials o\ the 
Maharashtra li’Iecom C ircle agree 
that the cable IV opemlors are on the 
right side ot the law unle*ss their 
cables cross public pre^perty or Ihe’v 
use piratexi tapes 

As a sin'.ple solution ol the prob¬ 
lem, reside*nts ot bombav's posh 
C'olonv, C idle Rarade, got their own 
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SiitL'IIitt' dish iinU*nnti which is sup¬ 
posed to ^ivc them non-stop 
television in their dr.nving-room 1 lie 
tinteniiti is manutiictured in Indin nnd 
IS nitirketed by Bombtiy-L\ised conv 
ptinv. In Bombay, which has a 
preponderance of high-rise buildings 
and vast housing complexes, cable 
television has Ix'come a rcaitine affair 
even in the modest colonies As an , 
observer put it, in the new ri'sidential 
settlements some of whith Iiave 30 
buildings in one complex, cable TV is 
as common a lacility as running 
water I’romolersot housing colonies j 
often advertise this fai t. Many of the 
promoters provide several hours of 
non-stop home entertainment. i 

Education vs. Entertainment: 
Doordarshan has lately shifted trom 
its policy and avowed aim of socially 
relevant programmes, education and 
information, as opposed to entertain¬ 
ment. But there is no denying that the 
vast middle class pc)pulation, espe¬ 
cially in urban areas, still finds Door¬ 
darshan programmes dull and 
boring. Satellite dish antennae lend 
to perpetuate the cultural invasion. 
There is no check on the programmes 
being beamed to viewers round the 
clock. For obvious reasons, a I fluent 
viewers with access to satellite dish 
antennae prefer tlu* high-tech and at¬ 
tractive news and other broacicasts 
from western TV networks to I\xir- 
darshan output. It lias been well said 
that at stake today is the nation's en- j 
tire cultural environment 

India is not the only country af- ; 
ficted Various other parts of the ! 
Third World also face the threat. ' 
Would this subtle invasion lead to ; 
propaganda tor neo-colomahsm. It , 
may be recalled that the recent 
revolutions in Eastern Europe and I 
the Soviet Union were distinctly in¬ 
fluenced by news and information ! 
sent on the air by foreign satellite | 
hook-ups. I 

Another danger stems Irom the ^ 
possibility ot misuse of the new and | 
powerful TV lacility for conducting ! 
political propaganda, say by Pakistan i 
which IS reportedly trying to acquire 
the rc\]uisite equipment, including a 
transponder, to beam specially 
devised, motivated programmes at 
India. Anti-Indian and other 
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programmes having a subtle aim can 
do much damage in sensitive regions 
and during communal disturbances, 
for instance. 

It IS believed that in duo course 
the BBC intends to broadcast and 
telecast programmes in regional lan¬ 
guages also. The impact of these 
programmes, the aim of which is un¬ 
likely to be promotion of the arts and 
culture, can well be imagined. 

Advance warnings about the im¬ 
pending invasion through specially 
devised programmes or by others 
through satellite beamed by the BBC 
were given by a couple of commit¬ 
tees, but little notice was taken of 
these notes ot caution. The reports 
containing these warnings have been 
I eillv.T shelved or have been kept 
pending for months. 

It IS well known that foreign jour¬ 
nalists, especially experienced on- 
; the-spol investigators are more 
I thorough and far more efficient as 
! well as more prompt than Indian 
' journalists notably those attached to 
' All India Radio and Doordarshan. 

The foreign writers' analytical assess- 
i ments of tricky situations such as 
' riots and various campaigns are un¬ 
deniably more informative and com¬ 
prehensive than those filed by their j 
Indian counterparts. | 

Tough Competition: The eco- | 
nomic angle needs to be examined. ! 
Massive investments are required for 
starling regular channels along the 
lines of All India Radio and Doordar¬ 
shan. But the belief that on account of 
the massive funds needed for starting 
and regularly running such program¬ 
mes not many organisations would 
be forthcoming has been found to be 
incorrect. Several agencies, national 
and foreign, have sent offers to the 
Clovernment of India in this connec¬ 
tion. There is bound to be tough com¬ 
petition in this field. This will benefit 
the viewers, though not necessarily 
the country because of the neglect of 
the constructive positive side. 

Then there is the problem of 
securing adequate advertisements 
and of the mcxie of payment. Official 
Indian sources believe that the adver¬ 
tisers will not be able to pay the 
foreign networks in rupees; 
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moreover, it is contended that since 
the urban markets are now more or 
less "saturated", with limits to sales 
having almost been reached, the 
focus IS on rural markets where there 
is much scope for business in view of 
the new-found prosperity of land¬ 
owning classes. For this reason, it is 
argued, the cable network and BBC 
television agencies will be at a hand¬ 
icap since they cannot cater to the 
requirement of rural folk. Surely, the 
resourceful foreign networks will 
find ways and means to tackle this 
problem. The likelihood is that In¬ 
dian authorities will realise too late 
that they were harbouring an il¬ 
lusion 

The question has often been 
j asked by media analysts and com- 
! mentators whether Doordarshan will 
I ever change for the better. The urgen- 
i cy of effecting improvements is all 
I the greater in view of the grave chal- 
I lenges posed by Cable TV and the 
new BBC channels. It appears that 
Doordarshan will change only after 
the establishment of the Prasar 
Bharati next year in accordance with 
the Prasar Bharati Act. The 
functionaries of Doordarshan often 
cemtend, by way i)f defence, that they 
are constantly hampered by govern¬ 
ment shackles Once Prasar Bharati 
comes into being, the shackles will go 
and then they can "flower and show 
their capabilities". This remains to be 
seen 

The Government is expected to 
lease all the Doordarshan hardware 
to Prasar Bharati and not to interfere 
with its working. This too is doubtful. 
The proposed corporation may not 
be able to share time with private 
channels as was hinted by a minister 
recently. Besides, an agreement on 
the alkxration of time will be very dif¬ 
ficult to reach. Doordarshan (or 
Prasar Bharati) and the private TV 
companies will demand prime time 
such as 9 p.m. or Sunday mornings. A 
report indicates that as many as 46 
proposals have been received by the 
Central Government regarding this 
matter. Acommittee has been formed 
to examine these proposals and work 
out the details of an agreement. The 
long-term national interests have of 
course to be kept in mind. 
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Bid for Peace in Middie East 


The US, now the xoorM's sole Super 
Power, hns Intel}/ been all out to 
^ohoe the riddle of the Middle East which 
IS ver}/ much liken tiiider-box. With the 
Sonet Union censni}^ to count in inter- 
nntionnl affairs, the US apparentli/ 
wishes to become the dominant force in 
the rc}^ion. Its aim in this effort is two¬ 
fold: avoidance of another blood}/ conflict 
and establishing^ itself as the poiver that 
Is the final arbiter of the smaller nations' 
future. 

T he focus of world iittcntion now 
is West Asm where peace hand’s 
precariously by a slender thread. US 
President George Bush earnestly 
desires peace in the region and his 
Secretary of State, Mr James Baker, 
paid several visits to West Asia and 
held talks with spokesmen of Israel 
(which many people believe holds 
the key to peace in the region) and of 
the Palestinians. Recently, he was 
reported to have hammered out 
terms with the Israelis and the Pales¬ 
tinians for attending a Middle F.ast 
Peace Conference. Each side reported 
some progress a tier separate talks 
with Mr Baker on his secrecy- 
shrouded trips to the region after the 
Gulf War. 

With remarkable patience, and 
reliance on his experience in interna¬ 
tional diplomacy, Mr Baker has been 
trying to persuade the Israelis to 
waive their objections against silling 
on the same table for negotiations 
with spokesmen of the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation (PLO) and 
its Chairman, Mr Yasser Arafat. Both 
sides remained engrossed with Mr 
Baker in drafting letters of assurance 
that would coax the unwilling people 
to come to the same peace table. 

Syria, Jordan and Lebanon 
agreed earlier this year to join the 
peace conference leading to direct 
talks with Israel which climbed down 
partially but said it would accept the 


peace conference proposal only when 
the question who represents the 
Palestinians was resolved At present 
it refuses to accept the PLO as a 
negotiating party, it describes it as a 
terrorist organisation although 
Chairman Yasser A ratal has more 
than once condemned terrorism and 
has adopted a peaceful approach. 
Palestine leaders seek a US commit¬ 
ment to settle their dispute with Is¬ 
rael on the basis of UN resolutions 
242 and 338 which call upon Israel to 
withdraw from occupied lands in 
return for guarantees of peace. They 
also demand the right to choose their 
own delegation and took the stand 
that a letter of assurance would help 
the Palestine National COuiicil and 
the Palestinian Parlianient-in-exile to 
decide whether to join the peaie con¬ 
ference or not 

Multi-faceted tangle: But the 
latest reports indicate that the West 
Asia peace process has, for the tinu* 
being at any rale, come to a halt riu 
effort continues but it has become 
clear that any agrec'inent of substance 
would have to await the k)rmulalion 
of two memoranda c't under- 
stanciing—between the US and Is¬ 
rael, and the US and Pak'simians 
Early in August, a team ot U.S olh- 
cials visiteci Jerusalem to discuss 
matters with the Israelis and the 
Palestinians. The talks lasted several 
hours becau.,e the issues are ticklish 
But no understanding was reached 
The Arabs believe that this is thop¬ 
portunity to secure some territorial 
concessions from Israel, c''en it in 
principle. The US is not m a position 
to get this assurance The only as¬ 
surance it can give is a negative one— 
that Israel is not going to make 
territorial concessions. This is the fre¬ 
quently affirmed stand of the Israeli 
Government at present headed by Mr 
Yatzik Shamir 



The West Asian tangU' is multi¬ 
faceted Israel is determined not to 
surrender even a part i>t the territory 
it seized in the short I%7 war and it 
w'ould not negotiate, directly or in- 
dirc'clly, w ith the PI O and C hairman 
Yasser A ratal, though it may accept 
Palestinian representatives from 
other areas. I'he PLC') on its part 
would not regard Palc'slmians from 
other areas as its e.i'nuiiu' repre¬ 
sen l.Uivc*s Meanwhile, Iordan has 
announced that it woiiUl attend the 
pcMce conlerence even it the Pales¬ 
tinians do init But the Palestinians 
regard this st.ind of Jordan as a sell¬ 
out and betrayal of their cause. But 
Amman has also clarific'd that w'hile 
it could attend the mullmational con¬ 
ference without Palestinians, it 
vvoulci not jom bilateral discussions 
w'llh Israel (through w'hich alone a 
deal c«in be struck) it tin* Pak'slinians 
were noi present. 

It IS significant that the Egyptian 
nepiily Minister tt)r I’oriMgn Affairs, 
Hr B Cihali, staled during his visit to 
^lew Delhi on August IS this year 
that he expected an international con¬ 
ference on Wc*sl Asia to be held in 
Washington in the next few wevks. 
C^ptiinislic about Israeli participa¬ 
tion, DrGhalisaid the scenario could 
bi‘ a Palestinian delegation also 
taking part in the conference '"We 
will have a Palestinian delegation 
which will not belong to the PLC^bul 
w'ould rcveive its mandate'", he said. 
Staling that the (iulf War had pul the 
limelight on West A‘-ia, he felt that the 
inlernaliiinal conference would cre- 
<ite a momentum in favour of peace. 
Egypt IS of the view that the con¬ 
ference would remfiirce the pi^silion 
of the mocierales in Israel and also 
among the Palestinians and the 
Arabs 


As India's then External Affairs 
Minister pointed out on November 
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29, 1990, no genuine peaee can 
prevail in the Middle hast region un¬ 
less the core of the West Asian prob¬ 
lem, the Palestine issue, is settled. 1 Ic 
also pointed out that Israeli plans to 
settle Soviet Jews in the occupu'd ter 
ritories ((la/a and West Iordan) in 
flagrant violation of intiMn.itional 
law had added a disturbing dimen¬ 
sion to the regional ttnisicins I hi' 
massacres of innoienl v\'orshippi’rs 
in a localitv ot lenisalem shocked in¬ 
ternational consut'iice and high- 
lighti’d the vulnerabilitv and 
insecurity faced bv Palestinians 
living in oci upied territories 

It needs to be noted that tht* Is¬ 
raeli action was unanimously con¬ 
demned by the UN Security CDuncil 
The report of the UN Secrelarv- 
Cieneral, submitted m pursuance oi 
Security Council resolutions h72 and 

recomn'iended urgent measures 
to provide tor the safety of Pales 
tinian civilians in the' ociupu'd ter¬ 
ritories Many obsercers have drav\ n 
the attention ot the UN and other 
agencies to the tact that the efforts to 
suppress the Intifada -unarnu’d 
resistance and a symbol of the nitiss 
rebellion ot Palestinian nation 
alism---have only succivded in inten¬ 
sifying it 1 hi' UN and NAM have* 
been fully sei/i'd ot the matti'r but 
their resolutions have remained 
unimplenu’nted mostly because of 
the international indifterenci' to llu'ir 
enforcement. 

Arabs' Formula The I'lghl Arab 
countries allied with tlu'USA against 
Iratj in theCulf War proptised a si'l of 
sweeping deteiue and economic ar¬ 
rangements lor posl-wai West Asia 
Among other things, these priu ide 
for contmueci U.S nav al and air sup¬ 
port "over the hori/iin" and lor 
stressing self-determination for tlu' 
l\ilestimans leading U) thecriMtion of 
a I\ilestmian Stale but they make no 
mention ot the Palestine Libc'ialion 
Organisation (PLO) An I gvplian of¬ 
ficial even said: "Arafat is finished" 
Impartial i)bservers hoKI the v iew 
that bv aligning himselt o[H'nlv with 
Presicient Saddam llussem i>l Irac] 
during the (ailt War, Mr Yasser 
Arafat ruined his tutu re I he 
majority c^f the world Ciindemned 
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Irticji invasion of tiny Kuwait, but ; 
Yassi i Aral.it and the PLO remained ; 
on lrai]'s side I'he PLO's sources of , 
income have reportedly dried up 
since the war because most of the ! 
Arab countries have stopped their | 
contributions. j 

}\)remost among the many , 
hurdles which the US will have to 1 
face before it can hope to convene the 
conference on West Asia is the insis- . 
teiice iin who should comprise the 
Palestinian delc'gation to the talks 
Israel's demand is that the delegation 
should not have any Palestinian with , 
PLO links, or anyone from Last 
lenisalem which was annexed by Is- 
rac'l in 19h7 It would, however, per- , 
mit the inclusion of Palestinians from 
Jordan in the |orcLin-Palestinian 
team This demand is obviously 
mc'ant ti) dc'cimate the PLO and the 
latti'r IS ntiturjlly shockc'd at it. 

No one lan deny that the* PLC^ 
h.is bi'i'ii fighting for the cause of a ■ 
Palestinian homeland for nearly four | 
ili'cades and is ivcognisc'd all over the 
world as the cnily authentic organisa¬ 
tion repiT'senting the Palestinians. 
Many countries such as India have : 
given the PI C') full diplomatic recog- 
nitum. It is well known that Mr 
\'asser Am fat is treated like a I lead of 
State by several nations It would cer¬ 
tainly look odd if the PI O is left out 
of any c'onfc'renee that i ■> scheduled to 
discuss lhi‘ establishment of a new 
Palc'stine State among other matters 

keactmg sharply *igainst the Is¬ 
raeli move, Mr Yasser Arafat said 
recently "We are offering a historic 
chance' to establish peace m the 
region but that pc'ace cannot be c'n- 
sured without the PLO 

Syii.i'scasedeserv esdetailed ref¬ 
erence I’his c(>unlrv )oined the U S.- ! 
sponsored Middle l\ist pc'ace process , 
lor the same reason lor which it par- ' 
tic'ipaled in operations named , 
"IX'serl Shield" ,ind "Dc’st'rt Storm" 

It had to; there was no acct'ptable al- 
ternativ e but it is not very hopeful of 
a satisLictorv', comprehensive and 
durable si'ttlc'ment. Like the policy 
postures of Israel and the P.L.O., 
those of Syria remain rigid and in- ! 
flexible Syria justifiably demands ' 


that the entire Golan Heights ("every 
inch") must return to Syrian 
sovereignty which, it asserts, is not 
negotiable. But Israel is determined 
to hold on to this as well as other 
seized territory. In fact, early in Oc¬ 
tober this year Israeli Prime Minister 
Yat/ik Shamir disclosed that the 
present 11,500 Jewish colonists in the 
Golan area would be increased to 
2(),(K)() by 1995 Thus there would be 
no prospect of real Syrian 
sovereignty over the Golan area. 

So what becomes of the US as¬ 
surance to Its Arab allies that Israel 
would be compelled to withdraw its 
forces from all fronts as part of a set¬ 
tlement? Realists have pointed out 
that the US has not given any specific 
guarantees that Israel would be per¬ 
suaded to pull out from all the ter¬ 
ritory it had seized and still holds. Of 
course there can be no peace as long 
as Israel sticks to the seized territory. 
According to another report, Syria 
may climb down and settle with Is¬ 
rael on whatever terms it can get in 
the face of the existing realities. The 
U S President recently assured the 
Israelis that he won lei not suppe^rt the 
demand for an independent Palestine 
State. 

but the vital ijuestion remains 
unanswered I'he respective stands of 
the various countric's and organisa¬ 
tions mvolvc'd sc'em irreconcilable. If 
a peact' .iccord is signed, it may not 
hold good for long because the basic 
issues have merely been glossed over 
and by no means resolved. There are 
far too many contradictory and con¬ 
flicting interests at work in the sensi¬ 
tive region 
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State of the Economy—Review 


Todnx/ /*? had, toaiorroiv will be 
wor^e, hid the dny-after-tonionvw will he 
yreat. (an economist) 

'India IS in an econoniie crhi^' was 
the L horns snn^^ on the dawn of nineties 
If seems to have silcin ed down Whether 
the (’('();/()/;/ 1 / uall have a ^iiinn/ day 
tomorrow is a question eallin^ for le- 
examination nf the State of the eeonomi/ 
rills IS attempted in this feature 

In Retrospect 

NI^IA uo longer hns soft Dptuins 
and there arc only hard choices that 
the country will need to adopt lor the 
luture This warning is contained in 
the annual report of the World 13ank 
which recommended to tlie Western 
donor countries to give India a sig¬ 
nificant support in so as to 

enable it to tide over the economic 
crisis facing it. 

To attract adequate and timely 
linancial and technological assis¬ 
tance from the various sources, 
domestic as well as foreign, the new 
C'ongress government initiati'd a host 
of radical reforms m industry and 
commerce to which the ''hung 
Parliament" gave its approval, willv- 
nilly While it may he claimed as an 
achievement by the ruling party, it 
has, at the same time, burdened it 
with the onerous task to translate the 
policy package into action 

Before proceeding further with 
the discussion of the problems which 
may hamper the implementation of 
the new policies it must be statc'd that 
the economy has a vast potential for 
accelerated growth and develop¬ 
ment. According to the World Bank, 
India's per capita income had in¬ 
creased by 40 per cent during the 
eighties as against 30 per cent in the 
two preceding decades; the growth in 
manufactures had accelerated to 8 
per cent after years of disappointing 
performance; productivity had risen 
by 2.5 per cent per annum following 
a long period of stagnation; and the 
volume of exports had begun to grow 


at ewer 10 per cent per annum in mid- 
U)80s In short, while the pc^hcic's, 
plans and programmes pursued in 
the last decade have Ic'd the cvonom\’ 
to a precipice, thev hax e done sub¬ 
stantial good whic h can stand us in 
good stead now 

On the lU’gative side', the balance’ 
of payments (BOPs) dehcils have 
continued mcrcMsing trom vc’ar to 
year bc'cause of shrinkage in eai nings 
frenn invisible's, incrc'asc'd outgo of 
torc’ign exchange’ on imports, par- 
Mcularly petroleum and pc'troleum 
products whose prices had shot up 
following theCiull war, and the’ fall in 
inward remittances and foreign aid 
ProfligacN' m publie spending, espe‘- 
ciallv non-plan c‘\|^e'ndilur(’, b\' the* 
Centre and the State’s has led to 
whopping budgetar V delie its 

The C entral (.overnnu’nt's fiscal 
deficit increased tie>m .ihouf h [’)e'r 
cc’nt of the Clross nermc’stie Prociuct 
((iOP) at the’ be’gilining of the P^SOs to 
I pc'r ec’ilt of the' (.HP m P)(S^)-M() 
Public sa\'mg, on the other hand, has 
decreased from ^ h pe’r e ent of C .DP in 
the’ first halt of the P)(S()s to 2 pi’r c ent 
of the C'.DP m the’ se’eond h.ilf ot the 
dc’cade 

To plug the* persistent and 
uplrending deficits in the’ I3()ps and 
the budgi'ts, Indiii (’inbaikecl iqion 
borrowing binge As a result, loans 
from domestic as well <is lore’ign 
sc)urces hav'e grown to dispre>por 
tionate sums Debt sc’rv icing has as 
Slimed critical dimi’iision in the’ Wtike 
c>f a precipitous fall in the’ fore'igji ex¬ 
change reserve’s in the’ middle of 
IWl India has bc’c’n downeradc’d by 
the mtcTnational c red it-rating, bodi*s 
One US agency has dee hired India as 
the third most risky ee)unlry m the* 
world todobusiness This frustrating 
assessment would have* le>und accep¬ 
tance with the fe^reign mvesteri's in the’ 
absence of the wave of optimism tliat 
has bivn gcnerafc’d by the structural 
change.'s initiated during the last lew 


months Recognising the "impec¬ 
cable’ debt-servicing record" of India, 
the international c red it-r ating agenc y 
"Slandrad and Poor's" has removed 
India from the luin-investible 
category While the massive 
economic reforms have been lauded 
bv the de\e‘lopc‘d cenmtries-the’ US 
and the’ UK and they h.ive bc'en un¬ 
dertaken with unprecedented 
piomptitude, the real achie’vement ot 
the C entrc’ would lie in bringing 
about an e’commuc Iransitnmation 
and establishing a new c’c’onomic 
order at the earlic’st 

Mils would rc'cjuiK eflective and 
cjiiuk I m[demental ion of the 
liberalisatu>n policies 1 he* nc'gatue’ 
feature’s plaguing the’ economy are 
likely to unde’r mine Ihi’ iinpac I of the* 
[itiluy [xuk.igi' I el us examine this 
aspe’i.I m some’ ili't.iil 

(I) Inflation: l'\'er siiu e the an- 
nouiuc’ini'nl of the rupc’c’ deprc’cia- 
lion on iuly I and |ulv3 kisl, inflation 
[is\'i hologv h.id stiirted building uf> 
notwithstanding the e’llorts ot the 
Union l inanci’ MimsU’r, Dr Man- 
mohan Smgh, ti> lU’gatc’ it As ot now 
(SopU'inlx’i I I), the’ latc’t)! inflation is 
up by tiv'e perci’utage' points to IS 7 
pe’r ce’nt oye’r the’ last yc’tir during the 
SIX weeks since the prvse’ntatum of 
IUUI-U2 budge’t If the prices conlmue 
soaring .it this rate’, inflation may es- 
c.ilate into hyper inflation touching 
20 pe’r ce’iU or eyen higher leN'e’l I he’ 
l.ug,et ot single' digit mfhition set bv 
visionaric’s of the C ongres*- Party 
I’ludes the grasp Ihe c’lghties were’ 
\ ears of modi’ratc’ inflation but now it 
IS <in e’ra of 2-cligil inflation 

I he pre’vailmg price be’haviour is 
not unusual To blame only tin* 
mac ro-e’conomic adjustment fH)licies 
adopted recently by the’ C entral 
government would not be correct 
rhe inflationary pivssuic’s .ire’ the 
rc’sult of multiple factors 

Ihe latc’st !:conenmc Suixe’v lists 
five iau>.ali\e factors- (I) I isuil iin- 
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bciltiiiLTs resulting in dn increase in 
money supply and thus in eflective 
demand, (2) nemand-supply im¬ 
balances due to shortages m produc¬ 
tion and supply, (3) Imposition of the 
23 per cent (lulf surcharge on the 
prices ol petroleum products m addi¬ 
tion to other levies; (4) I he increase m 
the procurement prices and the con¬ 
sequent hike in the issue prices of 
foodgrains; and (3) Political uncer¬ 
tainties and disturbaiues 

These causative factors are 
operative even now, tlniugh the in¬ 
tensity mav be different. These 
togetheiwith the recent fiscal, finan¬ 
cial and other measures initiated by 
the new government to salvage the 
economy in crisis, which have cost- 
push effect on prices, have fuelled 
inflation The National Council of 
Applied hconomic Research 
(NCAKR) has computed that the 
rupee devaluation alone will add 2.4 
to 2 (i percentage points to the infla¬ 
tion rate. Dr Singh has admitU'd this 
but expressed the optimistic hope 
that in the next 2 to 3 years the trend 
would be reversed. The question is. 
will the masses bear with him for so 
long? 

Unfortunately, the time is not on 
his side. 1 he political parties, includ¬ 
ing some Congressmen, hold rallies 
and demonstrations to register the 
public protest This is admittedly a 
destructive approach. It is unneces¬ 
sary too when it is widely known that 
the government is already seized of 
the dire need to contain inflation and 
bring down the prices. The organisa¬ 
tions however seem to gain a political 
mileage 

Inflation at the present juncture 
and of a high order will defeat the 
very objectives of the economic 
reforms If it is not contained in the 
coming six months and the import 
curbs are not removed, the experts 
believe that the country mav have to 
face stagflation and increase in anti¬ 
export bias I'xport growth which is 
the primary aim of rupee devaluation 
will suffer. Should it happen, the 13CM’ 
situation will deteriorate further. 

The budgetary or fiscal deficit 
may also grow setting at naught the 
efforts at increasing public savings by 
expenditure cuts. The Finance Minis¬ 


try has asked all the Central Clovern- 
ment ministnes/departments to 
prioritise plans, projects and 
programmes with a view to slashing 
down expenditure and help in keep¬ 
ing the fiscal deficit vnthin the tar- 
getted limit of (7.3 per cent of CDF. 

(2) Debts: The balance of pay¬ 
ments and the fiscal deficits have 
resulted from India's spending far 
beyond the means and the 'habit' to 
live on borrowings during the last 
decade. 

The cumulative effect is the 
present crisis- heavy debts but abys¬ 
mally low resources tc) pay them off 
The turning point for the debt build¬ 
up can'ie in 1^H7. The short-term 
credit by the commercial banks in¬ 
creased from 2 9 billion dollar in 1986 
to 4.9 billion dollar in 1987 and 
remained around $ 4.9 billion for the 
next two years The long-term debt 
rose to $ (>3 47 billion m 1989 

The structure of both the long¬ 
term and the short-term debts 
clianged for the worse in the eight 
years from 1982 to 1989. 

(3) Foreign investment: How 
to bridge the imbalance between the 
need and the availability of resources 
to offset the debts? This issue is high 
on the agenda of the government. It is 
gratifying to note that the govern¬ 
ment has left no stone unturned to 
secure more and more foreign funds 
during the first 100 days since as¬ 
sumption of office. The response has 
fortunately been positive and en¬ 
couraging. Most notable among the 
responses have come from the World 
Bank, the International Monetary 
FTind (IMF) and the Aid India Con¬ 
sortium. Thus, clear signals have 
been given to the potential foreign 
(and no less to domestic) investors to 
shed their scepticism or apprehen¬ 
sions and make generous invest¬ 
ments in India. The willingness and 
determination of the Indian govern¬ 
ment to improve the economy and 
make it self-reliant is recognised 
beyond any doubt. 

In view of the changing environ¬ 
ment during the last few weeks, it 
would not be over-optimism to hope 
that we will experience an invest¬ 
ment bonanza in the next few months 
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and the Forex crisis will be solved. 
How best the Indian market can ab¬ 
sorb it gainfully is a big question 
mark. 

However, it may be said that the 
foreign investors are not queueing up 
to dump their savings in India. 'Hie 
foreign investments as equity par¬ 
ticipation or loans may, therefore, not 
have the expected acceleration 
though the signs of a change are al¬ 
ready visible. 

The need of the hour is to deploy 
all investments (including foreign 
component) effectively to increase 
productivity and production, make 
products price- and quality-competi¬ 
tive in the national as well as inter- 
naitonal markets. 

(4) Growth scenario: Accord¬ 
ing to the World Bank, the decade of 
eighties witnessed higher growth 
performanceand improvement in the 
social sphere. The growth rate in the 
sixth five year plan was 5 percent per 
annum and in the seventh five year 
plan It was higher at 5.6 per cent per 
annum. In 1990-91, it dipped to 5 per 
cent as against 3.2 per cent in 1989-90. 
The Reserve Bank of India (RBI) 
forecasts for the current year a 
growth rate of around three per cent 
which is even lower than the prover¬ 
bial Hindu growth rate of 3.5 per 
cent. The RBI however notes that 
even this low growth in (JDP would 
be "a very satisfactory performance" 
considering the enormity of difficul¬ 
ties facing the economy. 

(5) Poverty: The World Bank 
report estimates the poverty ratio at 
30 per cent in 1987-88 as against 37 
per cent in 1983-84. Between 1972-73 
and 1987-88—15-year period—there 
has been 21.6 per cent decrease in the 
proportion of people below the 
poverty line. The poverty ratio varies 
from State to State so that regional 
disparities persist. The rural India 
supported 33 per cent and the urban 
India 20 per cent of the population 
below the poverty line in 1987-88. 
The economic reforms could be 
meaningful if the inter-regional and 
intra-regional economic disparities 
were minimised through employ¬ 
ment-generation and anti-poverty 
programmes. 

wmmmmmmmmmmmmm 
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Towards a Nuclear-free World? 


The US Preaulciit'^i i1 run in tic nih 
iinuiiceniciit on September 27 fora slinrp 
(lit ill unclear weapons ami the matchini^ 

1 espouse from the Soviet Union have 
jaised hopes of a worhi free of nuclear 
weapons. If the hope materialises, it 
would be a ifreat day in human histori/. 
Hut nuclear and other military experts 
regard the i^esture as a partial one that 
would merehf reduce some tensions. The 
proposition for discussion is- "The LIS 
President's move is unlikely to make the 
world free of the nuclear weapon 
menace." 

MrA Sir, US President (leorgc 
Bush's dramatic announcement 
regarding the shedding of several 
types of nuclear weapons is to be 
welcomed because it will decrease 
international tensions. But I do not 
think that a world free of all nuclear 
devices has been brought nearer by 
the move. For one thing, the US still 
has plenty of nuclear weapons of 
various types in its frightening ar¬ 
moury; for another, no firm commit¬ 
ment has been made by the US 
President not to manufacture any 
more nuclear weapons. Since the 
Super Power still has an impressive 
array, the use of a nuclear device 
whenever the President and his 
military advisers deem such a 
course necessary cannot be ruled 
out. fn other words, the requisite 
commitment never to press the 
nuclear button is still missing What 
is more, Britain has retained the op¬ 
tion to manufacture, and continue 
to possess, a strong effective deter¬ 
rent. What the US has done is to 
shed what may be described as un¬ 
necessary weapons. These were re¬ 
quired for dangerous confrontations 
with the Soviet Union which are 
now unlikely to come about. It has 
also to be noted that the USA 
retains the 18 submarines loaded 
with missiles carrying multiple war¬ 


heads. Many experts hold that these 
warheads command respect and 
evoke terror in tiie Soviet Uniim be¬ 
cause of their destruction potential 
Moreover, the weapons which can 
be delivered by strategic bombers 
will remain in position in Furope 
There are also the US-based inter- 
continential ballistic missiles S<.) the 
threat of a lirst strike and disastrous 
retaliatory capacity remains intact 
The suspension ot round-the-cFick 
surveillance by the air force and 
lowering of the alert for the missiles 
covered by the S l ART Treaty, 
signed m IW), are not very sig¬ 
nificant concessions Besides the 
plans to build more S2 stealth bom¬ 
bers and perfect the "Star Wars" 
Programme (SDI) are slil intact The 
I CBM monsters can reduce cities to 
utter rum. So it is not correct to 
presume that the world has been 
made safer as a result ot the US ges¬ 
ture, though it can be rightly as¬ 
serted that the continent of Furope 
now faces a greatly rediued danger 
of nuclear destruction Until the 
spirit of nuclear weapons renuncia¬ 
tion spreads to other Powers, im lull¬ 
ing the regional ones, the ullimatt* 
aim cannot be achievi’d 

MrB It seems to mc' that Mi A 
h is macie certain observations m a 
mood ot pessimism Li't us look at 
the positive side of the US 
President's gesturi* Mr Bush has or¬ 
dered elimination ol all US bal- 
tlelield nuclear weapons I le has 
directed that with immediate elfcvl 
US strategic bombers should sli nd 
down from their alert posture 
These warplanes had been living 
rotating missions throughout the 
Cold War years. I le is i*videnlly 
striving for a more peacetul world 
I le envisages the destruction ol the 
so-called "Theatre weapons", the 
tactical nuclear missiles that can Iv 
launched from land - bombers, sub¬ 
marines and ships—to hit shorl- 


range enemy targets Britain, on its 
part, disclosc‘d that short-range mis¬ 
siles would bi' cut unilaterally as 
Britain's contribution to an arms 
reduction initiative 1 he Biitish 
Ciocernment has drawn up a plan 
to destroy its short-range and bat¬ 
tlefield nuclcMi vvcMpons anci will 
cease to cariv nui liMr depth bombs 
aboard na\ al vc'ssels Vlr A has 
di'plored the tact that Britain 
remains lommilted to planned re¬ 
placement ot its Polaris nuclcMr sub¬ 
marine llcvt system during the 
P^M)s Ikit every nation has a right 
to possess ti crc'dible ciet<Trent, and 
what does it m.liter if Britain has 
opted tor such a course*^ When, 
after somelmu’, tiial country 
realises that lollowing ihv* dis.ip- 
pearanceot theSo\iel threat the 
possession ol a strong lii'ferrent is 
no longi’i luvi'ss.irv, it ma\' he 
presunu'd that Britain loo would 
tall m line in lull measuri' I wtnild 
also liki' to diiiw attention to the 
tact that U'aders all o\’er tin* world 
ha\e hailed Mr Bush's unilateral 
gesture in ordeiing swei’inng cuts 
m nik Ic’iir iiimaments It has Iven 
destribed as a historic and 
louragc’ous mili«ilivc‘ I he Hanish 
Prime Minister, whose country has 
never allowtxl nuclear wivipons to 
he h.iscki on its soil, has said " Fhis 
IS a liislonc ilay, one could iilmost 
sav the 1h‘sI day siiui‘ I liroshima." 

Mr (iorhachov welcomeil the cuts 
in nuclear weapons as a major con- 
Irihution to the dis,irmament 
proci*ss Moreover, tin* I rench Presi- 
dc'iil, w'ekommg the gesture, ex¬ 
pressed the V lew ih it it was ".i 
lemarkable el tort" towards arms 
control. After all, these world 
U'aders wi*n‘ not being hypocritical, 
they were making what were triith- 
tul statements and we should not 
doubt their words c>t welcome A 
first step has certainly been taken to 
rid the world o* the cireaiic'd 
niu lear dev u es 
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MrC I'vidcnlly, mv prrJcccs- 

s(ir, Mr n, hns i^non'd the l.n * 'hjl 
C hind, Dim 1)1 llu‘ Ini.- imkIc.i 
powers in the world, h.i^ nol nmdt' 
,in\ rediKtion, not e\ fii j Iok. m ■ 'in 
in its vdsl iirsendl ol iiu« mm; ..lul 


other weapons I low can there he 
world peace or a niiclear-vveapon 
free world as lon^ as one or two 
countries possess nuclear weapons 
and have nol promised to cooperate 
in the disarmanu'iit process^ Nor 
has h'rance, another advanced 
nuclear power, committed itself m 
this regard. The ITench President 
h*is indicated that he w'ould prefer 
to wait and watch ''Make a further 
effort, gentlemen, and w^e will be 
delighted to join you around the 
table on that issue", he is reported 
to have said So he has kept his op¬ 
tions open. "France will join in the 
destruction of nuclear weapons 
once the efforts ot our Iwt) mam 
partners have reached a sullicient 
le\el where French forct's are 
comparable", he added The brilish 
Defence Minister has drawn alti'n- 
tion to another .ispecl ol the matter. 

I le has said that the Soviet Union is 
"a very dangerous and unstable 
place with huge stocks ot nuclear 
and other weapons " Ihitain, and 
doubtless others loo, are now wor¬ 
ried about who has control over 
that nuclear arsenal in the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet republics A 
recent report staled that Moscow 
and the republics have reached an 
agreement lavouring central control 
over the nuclear stockpiles but in 
these turbulent limes when sudden 
coups cannot be ruled out in many 
parts ot the world, one cannot be 
sure about who ultimalelv holds the 
strings or pulls the trigger to set the 
world allame. The newly inde¬ 
pendent Soviet republics may at 
any time defy Moscow and act on 
their own Some of them have al¬ 
ready sought (and have been 
granted) UN membership in their 
own right as sovereign entities On 
some provocation, or at the instance 
of an ally, they might choose to 
resort to defiant military action and 
thus upset the peace makers' cal¬ 
culations. liven close allies and col- 
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Ii*agm‘s may fall victims to tensions 
.md misgo'ings According to a well- 
inlornu'd soiip e, the US President's 
,1 <)\rs .n\‘du Fill 1 piimaiiK b\ Ihe 
iini er l.nn dull ol fiolilu s in the 
(Tshv hill’ So\ K'l Lmion 


MrD Sir, towards the end of 
his observations my predecessor, 

Mr C', made a reference to the drift 
of politics in what was, until a few 
months ago, the mighty Soviet 
Union I would like to throw light 
on that particular aspect of the mat¬ 
ter and also discuss the Korean 
angle which many countries ti’iid to 
Ignore. I’he destruction of nuclear 
weapons earned bv the US naval 
ships will in all probability ease US 
relations with some Asian and 
Pacific countries The US move may 
further complicate the difficult situa¬ 
tion and continuing C old War on 
the Korean Peninsula Again, there 
might be a political motive behind 
Mr Cieorge bush's gesture it is 
believed to be perfectly limed to 
prevent any further conspiracy fora 
coup in the Soviet Union or any 
part of It The reality is that some 
lorm of a counter-movement or a 
backlash m the Soviet territory from 
military or C ommunist hardliners 
may be launched at any lime No 
one can be sure about the future ol 
either the country or its leaders, m- 
(.luding MrCiorbachov In tact, evi’n 
President bush and other Leaders of 
the Western world have frei|uenlly 
e\pri*ssi'd deep concern over what 
may happen in the tnmcaled Soviet 
Union but the WARSAW pact has 
already been wound up, though 
N A FC) (North Atlantic Frealv Or¬ 
ganisation) remains intact. It also 
needs to be noted lh.it sovereign 
republics such as Kazakhstan and 
the Ukraine have already asked for 
the removal of Soviet nuclear 
weapons from their territory. C^b- 
viously, the time is gone when the 
various small countries and their 
people liad no objection to the stock¬ 
piling of nuclear weapons on their 
soil. These were regarded as a pres- 
ligunis possession. Now they are 
regarded as a burden since their 
utility is very much in doubt in 
view^ of the changed conditions 
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especially the new political climate 
It has also to be noted that Mr Boris 
Yeltsin promptly gave high marks 
to the LIS President lor the initiative 
he has shown I le has spoken in 
favour of making identical huge 
cuts on the Soviet Union's side. A 
shrew'd observer recently expressed 
the view that Mr Yeltsin's desire to 
make Russia "a more civilised 
country" could fade away because 
of the enormous frustrations 
generated bv the collapse of com¬ 
munism in the Soviet Union. Mr 
bush is undoubtedly aware of this 
possibility and is credited with the 
intention to make the task of the 
reformers, such as Mr (airbachov 
and Mr Yeltsin, easier. 


1 


MrE In some quarters there 
has been criticism ol MrCiorbachov 
for his delayed reaction to Mr 
Cieorge bush's gesture. The tact of 


I he matter is that MrC lorbachov has 
now to tread the path w'lth care and 
caution I le is no longer in a posi¬ 
tion to make and announce impor¬ 
tant decisions on his own I le has 
suffered heavily for displaying cer¬ 
tain trends in rewnt months Yet 
another aspect ol the matter needs 
to be taken care of T’hcMv are 
believed to be about 4(),()l)() nuclear 
warheads spread over the sovereign 
Soviet republic's Mr bush had this 
in mind and his move is evidently 
designc'd to counter the threat 
which may be posed by such loca¬ 
tion In the Fast the |apan factor 
counts very much. Mr bush's ges¬ 
ture will ease the strains in US- 
Japan military ties over the nuclear 
issue. Reduction of such strains is 
considered vital in US circles be¬ 
cause US military bases m |apan 
may be chosen for performing the 
functions which were performed 
during the past many yc\irs by the 
Subic naval base in the Philip¬ 
pines. Since nuclear weapons are 
to be taken off the US Seventh 
Fleet, port calls by American 
ships in the Far East will not in¬ 
vite objections from those who are 
firm opponents of nuclear 
weapons All these factors count 
in the ultimate outcome and the 
drive for a peaceful world. 





ARGUMENTATION 


Argumentative Questions on 
Sociai and Economic Problems 


The following are comprehensive 
answers to four of the reninining ques¬ 
tions of the paper set for the Keserve Bank 
of India Staff Officers Grade 'A examina¬ 
tion held in June, 1991 Complete and 
elaborate answers to the first four ques¬ 
tions were published in the Novembei 
issue of "CM 

POVERTY, RESERVATIONS AND 
LITERACY 


Q. 5. Discuss any two of the fol¬ 
lowing statements: 

[a) Poverty and unemployment 
are inter-related. 

(b) Reservation of jobs is very 
essential to elevate the socio¬ 
economic state of the backward clas¬ 
ses. 

(l) a Presidential system of 
Government would be more 
suitable for Indian democracy. 

(d) Literacy can play a decisive 
role in changing Indian society. 

Ans. 07) Poverty and unemploy¬ 
ment: UnemployiiT'iU *ind under- 
c'mployment are among the major 
causes of poverty. When a person 
does not have the requisite means ot 
earning his (or her) livelihood, he 
cannot feed himself and his family 
Occasional financial assistance or 
doles by the State or by private sour¬ 
ces can relieve a poor person's misery 
only partially and temporarily 
Regular remuneration or other Imit- 
ful occupation through a small-scale 
industrial enterprise or a cottage in¬ 
dustry free of exploitation by any 
agency can ensure a regular income. 
Just as poverty and population are 
closely inter-related, similarly pover¬ 
ty and unemployment are inter¬ 
linked. But poverty is a complex 
phenomenon; several factors con¬ 
tribute to it. For instance, lack of 
education and general ignorance also 
count in this regard. Illiterate people 
find it difficult to get regular and full¬ 
time employment; they get work 


only as casual labourers or do odd 
jobs when they get them Lite and 
living become uncertain in such cir¬ 
cumstances. That IS why provision ot 
employment opportunities and crea¬ 
tion of more jobs are among the prm- 
cipal objectives ot the various 
ambitious a nil-poverty programmes 
launched by the Central Covern- 
ment, especially in the villages. 

ib) Reservation of jobs: I he issue 
of reservations in jobs has become 
highly Ciintroversial in recent months 
especially since the Mandal Commis¬ 
sion Report episode during Mr VP. 
Singh's regime in IM^O. Ihere is a 
great deal of truth in the statement 
lhal reservation ot jobs is essential tor 
elevating the socio-economic status 
ot the backward classes w'hich 
generallv do not get ii fair deal in 
open recruitment to Ihe various ser¬ 
vices But for the system of reserva¬ 
tions the backward classt*s w'ould 
face perpetual hardshij^s w'lth no 
guarantee of ri'gular employment 
The competition between the so- 
called "forward" classes aiul the 
backward classes is unfair because 
the latter do not gel the necessary 
opportunities for education and tech¬ 
nical training which would enable 
them to secure satisfactory employ- 
miMit. Ihe status of the backward 
cKisses cannot improve unless they 
are assured jobs. I lowever, it is hard¬ 
ly fair to provide for reservations on 
the basis of caste, clan and com¬ 
munity alone l*or social justice, only 
the really poor sections of society, to 
whichever class or community d\ey 
belong, should be assurt'd a guaran¬ 
teed quota of jobs in the s •'•vices It 
would be the height of injustice to 
include the richer people also in the 
categoric's for which reservations are 
made. 

It is obvious that if Ji'cruitment 
for jobs IS throwm open to all and if 
special provision is not made for the 
really needy sections, the well-off 


sections ot our society would be able 
to monopolise all the posts since they 
have the requisite training, qualifica¬ 
tions and experience. The (.’onstitu- 
tion of India specifically providers tor 
reservations ftir Sche'luled C astes, 
SchcsJuled Tribes and other socially 
backward classes 

(() The Presidential system of 
Government would be more 
suitable for Indian democracy: Ihe 
parliamentary system which has 
been accepted bv the people ot India 
as the most suitable ti>r the country 
does have certain drawbacks It is too 
slow, loo mdc'cisive and involves a 
great cUvil of waste ot lime ami ener¬ 
gy in prolongc'd, often fruitless, dis¬ 
cussions in Parliament. The present 
system is partuularlv unsuitable for 
emergi*ncies Fven so, I do not think 
the Presidential system would suit 
this country F'xperieiice shows lhal 
wherever IhiMc is a powertul Prc'si- 
dent as the supreme I li'ad ot both the 
State and the Ciovernmenl, there is 
excessive concentration ot pow'er 
The seejuel viTv often is dictatorship, 
even when it is benevolent, it suffers 
from the basic flaw' that the people 
have no voice m ihe administration 
It all tends to become a one-man 
show and violates tlu' basic prin¬ 
ciple's of demcKTacy India is by now 
fully accustomed to the parliamen¬ 
tary system and its allied constitu¬ 
tional framew'ork Ihe country anci 
its people are disinclmcxl to accept 
the Presidential system. Cabinet or 
parliamentary government implies a 
system in which ministers are ac 
countable to the U'gislature; if they 
prove incompetent they can be 
removt'd from office bv a no con¬ 
fidence vote But a President has a 
fixed tenure and stays pul for the en¬ 
tire period (4 or ^ years generally). 
Tlie [^resident is not answ'erable to 
the legislature 1 lis advisers or others 
closely associated w'ith him are his 
tools The Presidential set-up will 
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nnl, tluMt'loR', suit Indi.in dL'inoLmcy 

(d) literacy can play a decisive 
role in changing Indian society: 

I iUmcRV is geiKTiilIv- and nejillv - 
n‘j;«u'ded as a great Idessing and 
ndeenier 1)1 |^i)ver1 v-sirleken people 
who siillei conlMuiall\ Irom ii;- 
noRinee ,nul llu‘consc‘t|iienliaI hai k- 
Wiirdness I ilertU\' lias lianslormc'd 
soeielv w'hi're\'er it is I'xtensivelv ^ 
promoU’d As the e\ani|)k* of Kerala 
lias shown (Keiala iichieved 1(H) per 
ten! IiU’raiv tins vear), many social, 
polilie.il .ind eeononiK diflieiilties 
1 ri\i‘ been virliiallv solved when the 
petiple, both men and w'omen, be¬ 
come literate I'he census 

showed that the literacy percentage 
m this country has risc*n from 41.42 to 
■^2 II during the decade 
I here' has been a notable change m 
the hle-style ol the' peoj^lc’ who have 
bc'come literate I he expenditure on 
consumer goods h.is bevn rising in 
litemte society, creating all sorts of 
problems lor Iowa*r class la mi lies and 
(or society as a whole I’hc* spivad ol 
literacy has, however, promoted 
employment but has not brought cor¬ 
respond ing economic prosperity 
backed and branded consumer 
goods arc' now more'm demand even 
in literate ruial socic'ty 

I itc'racv IS a gre.it enlightener 
and rc'deemei It broadens the vision 
and IS ol course highly instructive, it 
alsc) brings much gooci sense I here is 
.1 widespread realisation that onlv 
through good c'ducation can a good 
socic'lv be built Ignorance and il¬ 
literacy among women is a grc'at c'vil. 

It hampers the nation's progress I he 
cjiialitvol lite improves 1 ife c'xpc'c ta- 
tion and inlant morlahly rates are 
also lavourablv allcvted C)ur salva¬ 
tion lie's in C’ducation 


INDUSTRIAI, POLICY Ol INDIA 


Q. b. What, in your view, should 
be the main objectives of India's in¬ 
dustrial policy? Why? 

Ans. I he (ic)\ ernment's in¬ 
dustrial policy should translorm the 
cc»untrv into a self-reliant c’conomv It 
slumld accelerate tlie country's in¬ 
dustrialisation I he State has to play 
the role ot a catalyst tor economic 
growth. According to the liberalised 
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pc)luv, the Stale should promote i 
rather than regulate, direct or control i 
industrial activities. Since State con- , 
Irol and regulation have not achieved 
the aims set out in the Industrial 
Policy Resolution of 193h and the 
senes of amendments made in it 
since the'll, the policy of maximum 
liberalisation should beearnc’stly fol- , 
lowed and further extended I here i 
have been too many controls and 
rc'slrictions on various aspects of the 
industrial development process. The 
well-c'onceived process of giving full 
encouragement to the private 
entrepreneurs shoulcl be continued, ■ 
especially bc’cause most of the public 
sector enterprises have been running 
at a loss anci thus proving a dram on 
the nation's limited resources. Prime 
investors should feel free' to invest 
money in industrial ventures and 
they must maximise the returns, that 
IS, rc’gister high jirofits w'hile ensur¬ 
ing c]iialilv and elficienl service*. All 
Inclian industrialists should be able , 
to meet opi’n market competi- ' 
lion.There should be maximum 
opennc’ss and transparency ol the in¬ 
dustrial sector consistent with the 
ciianged philosophy The best pos¬ 
sible utilisation of the country's raw' 
materials and the infrastructure 
should be ensured The c’xemptums 
Irom licensing to scores of industries 
will enable small, medium and also 
several large industrialists to exploit 
I Lilly their dynamism and poten- 
tialiiic's m their owm as well as the 
national interc'sts. Moreover, all in¬ 
dustrial enterprises—small, mc\.iium 
and large’—should bc’ frc’c'd from the 
cobwc’bsof unnecessary bureaucratic 
control 

In respect of foreign investment 
and capital, notably the multination¬ 
als, there should be an "open door" 
policy. There should be minimum 
possible restrictions it any at all, on 
the inflow of foreign capital. In fact, it ' 
IS m the nation's interest to have as 
much foreign capital as possible 
l.arge factories promote employ- , 
ment. I’he (iovernnient should go all ' 
out to encourage foreigners as well as ; 
non-resident Indians (NRIs) to 
liberally invest in India 

The latest and advanced technol- | 
ogy should be introduced Actually, 
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the country's industrial development 
has suffered in the past few years be¬ 
cause of the outdated, obsolete tech¬ 
nology continually adopted by many 
industries in the country. The ow'ners 
of industrial establishments have not 
marched with the times. In part, the 
Central Govern ment itself has been 
responsible for this state of affairs be¬ 
cause it had imposed several restric¬ 
tions on the imports of foreign 
know-how and technology. 

Besides, there have been curbs on 
the repatriation of profits to foreign 
countries There have been other dis¬ 
incentives also. It is good that 
facilities would henceforth lx* avail¬ 
able for free repatriation of profits. In 
order to introduce market discipline 
m till’ public sector the Government 
has decided to disinvest 20 per cent of 
the select enterprises. Considerable 
resources can be mobilised and put to 
belter use if the process of privatisa¬ 
tion is extended. This would help 
remove the financial stringency that 
has retarded industrial growth in 
many sectors. The resources crunch 
should indeLX.1 be eased in every pos¬ 
sible way. 


PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 


Q. 7. What are the major 
problems faced by India's 
democracy? In what way can they 
be tackled? 

Ans. India is a sovereign, 
socialist democratic republic, but 
even after 44 years of independence 
there are far too many ugly spots on 
the country's cherished democracy 
and too many problems facing our 
national set-up. 1'hese ugly spots and 
problems, needless to say, mar the 
iair name of Indian democracy. It is 
an even greater tragedy that now 
there are more things to be ashamed 
of than there w'ere in the immediate 
post-freedom period, moreover, 
these problems and ugly spots are 
increasing instead of becoming less 
troublesome. The worsening situa¬ 
tion all round does call for speedy, 
effective remedies, but there seems to 
be little hope of our democracy be¬ 
coming cleaner, healthier and 
smoother in line with the advanced 
democracies of the world. 
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To begin with, there lire the 
serious election mcilpriUtices— 
violence, bogus voting, booth c.iplur- 
ing, the numerous Ciises ol bloodshi’J 
in seveml Suites, especially Ihliar ll is 
indeed a tragedy that each successix e 
general election is characterised b\' 
many malpractices. In the lati'st el(*t- 
tion held earlier this year there were 
a record number ot cases ot violence 
and reordered polling Thi» nviirring 
cases ol disorder, the persecution anil 
the hypocrisy ol the politicians have 
reached amazing propoitions be¬ 
sides, elections have become a cosilv 
a I fair. People of ordinary means caiv 
not hope to fight elections suci essful- 
ly. Much black money is spent on 
electioneering campaigns I hin the 
very sources of democracy ari' 
tainted. 

When asked reiently whethei hi' 
stuck to his description of India as "a 
functioning anarchy", Prol |ohn Ken¬ 
neth Calbraith, the world famous 
analyst, said the observation he made 
years ago still stands good .iiid had a 
rather ciiirable ellecl Many people 
fear that the anarchic element has 
multiplied to such an extent that In¬ 
dian democraiy might soon lind it 
impossible to function properly and 
in accordance with the rules ot the 
concept. 

There are communal, caste and 
other social conllicts which make 
millions ot people heie and abroad 
shake their heads in dismay Wtirn- 
ings of disaster have been too many 
The country has been drifting from 
crisis to crisis, with peacelul, normal 
life and uninterrupted progress be¬ 
coming uncommon, especially in the 
disturbed regions, I’linjab, | & K, 
Assam and other north-eastern areas 

Socio-economic imbalances, me- 
c]ualilies and petty discriminations 
abound, making people wonder 
whether India will ever become a 
vigorous democracy. When one dark 
cloud hovering on the horizon dis¬ 
sipates, another anci an even more 
menacing one takes its plaie, thus 
ruining the prospects of normalcy 
and making the situation gloomier 
than before. From many angles, 
and 1991 have perhaps been the 
worst years. 

The litany of hate, bigolrv and 


lommunalism that were distinctly 
noticc'able during and immediately 
alter the partition ol 1947 occupies 
the centre stage again The domina¬ 
tion of the scene b\ casteism, with all 
its attendant evils, poses anothc*r 
serious problem I he caste-based so¬ 
cial, economic and political system 
bodes ill foi the lulureol the country. 

1 he caste ec|uation became more and 
mon' ev ident in the last gc'neral elec¬ 
tions In lact, the caste factor was 
decisive' in many constituencies, 
nominations and voting were 
governed bv caste T'v c'n m local and 
municipal elections the caste con¬ 
siderations dominate A cynic has 
gone' to the extc'iU ol asserting that a 
casieless India is an almost impos¬ 
sible drc'am 

I Ill’ll there are the apparently > 
endless cruellies on and repression c)t 
1 lai ijaiis and other weaker sections of 
socic lv The atrocities and the blood¬ 
curdling massacres ot I larijans anci 
Dahls 111 Rihar and Andhra Pradesh 
are a standing disgrace I’arlv m CV- 
tobi'i, |9'^M, the C i'iilml Clovernment 
convened a high-level conference to 
consider the worsi’iimg silu.ilion and 
evolve ri'inedies, but generally these 
I Diiferenc I's iiiid the prolongc'd 
delibc’ialioiis make little impact on 
the ground ivalities 

Remedies: Tirm .\ction agiiinst 
defaulters and social and economic 
ol lenders, propag.ition of the sound 
principles underlying the concepts ol 
demociacy and lair play, reform ol 
the electoral systi'in so as to make n 
more ec]iiitable and less expc'nsive, 
i.nd eliminate the use of black money, 
all-out measuri's to end the nexus be¬ 
tween criminals and politicians, 
more efh'Ctive measure's to enci the 
menace ol militancy and terrorism, 
elhcient administration so as to 
ri'mi've the delays and numerous 
bottlenecks, deterri'iil punishment to 
those who indulge in malprac tices in 
various spheres of life, d strict ad¬ 
ministration and ending of the trends 
which make India a soft, ineffective 
polity are urgently needed. S*eps 
must betaken toenforcc discipline all 
round 

PROBLEM OF DEBT 


Q. 8. Discuss the problem of 


India's internal and external debt 
and its impact on economic develop¬ 
ment. 

Ans. Foivign aid and large' loans 
both Irom internal and c'xteinal sour¬ 
ce's (including international financial 
institutions) have for dc'c.idc's bc'en 
considered necessary for the nec'dv 
developing countries It adeciuate 
kinds are not available, both agricul¬ 
tural and industrial development in¬ 
evitably suffers in countries such as 
India 

TheCiOvernment of India has, for 
the past many years, bevn borrowing 
large amounts ol money from 
various sources. The heavy and con¬ 
stantly increasing burdi'ii of debt 
(repayments ]Mus inti'iesl) has bi'en 
causing concern Debl servii mg cer¬ 
tainly inv'c^lves substantial payments 
out of the annual budget Such serv ic¬ 
ing ol loans takes away a large slice' ol 
the country's revenues 

The heavy repavments of the 
principal plus inleiesf have been 
viewed by some I'c'onoinists as a vol¬ 
cano that has bej;un lo explinle, 
threatening the world economv and 
also w'orld fin.incc- 1 he iionv is that 
; more and more loiias have per lorce 
lo be lake'll to mc’el the uhligations ot 
the pending loans This is not India's 
experience alone but that of many 
other developing ci'untiies 

India's external ck'bt has as- 
sumi'd disconcc'itmg proportions In 
March, 1990, the then Tm.uue Mini¬ 
ster, Frol M.idhu Dandavate, dis- 
i clc)sed in Farlianu'nl lhat thi' 
aggregate internal and external debt 
outstanding tigamsi India at the c'lul 
ol March, I9S9, was Ks 20'^,720 irore 
: and Rs 08,841 crorc'respi.-clively I he* 

' mterc'st payments during 1988-89 on 
internal and I'xternal ciebt were put at 
Rs 14,728 crore and Rs 2,094 crore 
respc'c lively. 

; On September 20, 1990, the 
I Finance Minister claimed lhat al- 
i though the country's c'xternal debl 
' had risen to 60 billion dollars, it was 
I still at an acceptable level rc'lalivt' to 
' the size of our ecc)nom\ With the 
1 lelation of our e xternal liabilitu's (in- 
; eluding NR! deposits) to the (iross 
' Domestic Product at around 20 per 
i evnt, as contrasti'd with the ratio of SO 
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per cent in many other developing ' 
countries, this country was officially 
stated to be "'comfortably within the 
safely /one". 

The country's debt servicing 
liability was the heaviest during the 
Seventh Plan period, totalling 11.34 
billion dollars which, at the then 
prevailing exchange rate, worked out | 
to over Rs 13,930 crore. The debt ser- j 
vicing peaked in 19S8 with 1990 mil- i 
lion dollars, up from lti94 million | 
dollars in 1983, the first year of the i 
Plan. The Union Government's : 
decision to do without the last avail- ] 
able instalment of a huge loan it had | 
taken from the World Bank marked a 1 
wek\)me return to the prudence of . 
the earlier years. The self-denial was i 
all the more luvessary because of the ! 
poor prospects for the World Bank's | 
soft loans following the US insistence | 
on reducing the total available for i 
such IDA lending from 16 billion dol¬ 
lars to 9 billion dollars for the period 
mid-1984 to iTiid-1987. India's exter¬ 
nal debt at the end of 1989-90 stood at 
Rs 80,135 crore—18 per cent of the 
GDP. In the 1991-92 budget the debt 


servicing is put at 21 per cent of the 
total Government expenditure. 

The luMvy debt burden on India 
can be decreased if (n) inflation is 
kept under check («it present it is not 
under control); (b) if the Gov'ern- 
ment systematically reduces its ex¬ 
penditure which has increased 
manifold in recent years (much of 
this expenditure is wasteful and 
smacks of extravagance which 
hardly befits a poor country such as 
India); and (c) if the repayment 
mechanism and the debt restruc¬ 
turing is made more convenient to 
this borrowing nation. 

The drastic measures announced 
by the new Finance Minister, Dr 
Manmohan Singh, including about 
20 per cent devaluation of the rupee 
and economic reforms besides secur¬ 
ing loans from the World Bank and 
the IMF to help the country meet its 
loan repayment and other obliga¬ 
tions, It is officially claimed, saved 
India from disaster stemming from 
disregard of sound economic prin¬ 
ciples, reckless expenditure and 
failure of the previous governments 


; to take hard decisions. If the loan 
obligations had not been met in time, 
India's credit in world financial 
circles would have fallen. 

Impact on economic develop- 
1 ment: Loans and foreign grants help 
; accelerate economic development 
I and the implementation of several 
; major projects But if nearly one-fifth 
I of the nation's revenues are drained 
' away by debt servicing, etc, the 
amount available for development 
i purposes is inevitably curtailed 

Consequently, there is a slow¬ 
down in development. Yet more 
loans have to bi^ taken to maintain the 
I tempo of economic development. All 
! this sets up a vicious circle which is 
; hardly conducive to the nation's 
overall welfare. Moreover, a per¬ 
petually begging country gradually 
i loses Its dignity and self-respect It 
, has to remain at the mercy of the 
; richer nations and the international 
I financial institutions which naturally 
: dictate their terms. India is at present 
i carrying out reforms under the direc- 
i tions of the IMF. 


B« the Master of 
yoMi* own destiny .... 
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PERSONAUTY DEVELOPMENT 


Adjust to the Real World through 
Reasoning 


The Queen of all things j 

r.ASON is supposed lo be cjueen 
and mistress of all things, vel 
most of us don't listen to it We are 
guided by emotions and not by 
reason Instead of making a wise use 
ol It we flee in panic Irom it, as trom 
a dragon. 

Reasoning is our best guide in 
charting our course of life Without 
this guiding lamp we tall into many 
ernirs As Will Durant has it, "A life 
without reasoning is unwortlu ol 
man, it is better lo Iv Socrates in 
prison than C\iliban on the throne " 
Reasoning sayes us Irom bigotry, 
tolly and intellectual slayery As Wil¬ 
liam Drummond puls il, "lie who 
will not reason, is .1 bigot, he who 
cannot, is a tool, and he who dares 
not, is a slaye " 

But what is reasoning? 

HASONINCj is realistic thinking 
which helps us to adjust lo real 
wc>rld It IS contrastei,! with .lutislu 
thinking which is as an c'lid m itself 
and not as a means loan end f antasy, 
dreams, and wishful thinking, are all 
examples of autistic thinking f an¬ 
tasies and dreams do not stand up 
very well in the light of everyday 
reality. Often an individual who is 
dissatisfied with his everyday file has 
day-dreams of success and gratilua- 
lion Rositiye harm is done when 
these day dreams become so salisly- 
ing that the individual no longer 
seeks real achievement 

There are three kinds of reason- 

ing- 

Dciiuctivc Rc(h' 0 }n}ii^ Dediutive 
reasoning is the kind of reasoning ex¬ 
emplified by the syllogism. "It A is 
true and B is true, then C follows 
necessarily." It is inferring trom 
premises or propositions repre¬ 
senting already known tacts 


liiih/rlhr Krii^onni^; In inductive 
leasoning the thinker builds frtmi the 
known to llu‘ unknown, it is m- 
lereine trom Iht* particular lo the 
geiu'ral 

/ iV/Zz/z/Z/ccA third kind 
ot reasoning is evaluating- judging 
the soundness t)r approprialer.ess ot 
an idea or product C ritical thinking 
IS e\ aliiatix e reasoning 

B.isic Mistakes I 

N i\eiy kind ol reasoning some 
basic mistakes arise inevitably 
They <ire a iiiilural part ot the process 
ot thinking I'or soiled and valid 
reasoning it is lU'cessary to identity 
these mistakes and to correct them 
l.dward De Bono has listed five sikIi 
luiulamenlal mistakes These are 

J hr Mononiil Mi^fnkr. ^'lu* 
monorail mistake mvi^lves going 
diixxllv Irom one idea to another in 
an ine\ liable manner, and ignoring 
all qualitying la^tors 

/ Xiinijflrs ifir 

" i'he eat has lu’en oul m the rain 
and IS soaking wet I'll pop her in the' 
spin-dryer lor a te'w minutes because 
that IS how Vlummv dues wet 
things " 

" I hese pills are red and must be 
swei'ts", says a child hc’lpmg himself 
to a handlul ot iron tablets from the 
cabinet 

I hi‘ monorail mistake thus oc- 
turs hen you lollow a single' track 
Irom one idea to aiiother 

Wet spin-dryer 

Red swt'els 

Such mistakes are simple- 
mindcxi mistakes 

"Paxes are unfair—let's abolish 
them." 

"We want more money—let's 
strike tor more money." 

"IcMcluTs are there to leach—so 


teachers know more about teaching 
than any one else " 

"Professors are clever—so what 
he says must be right." 

T he best way lo correct this type 
of mistake is to accept the idcM but 
lollow it furtluT Instead ot saying, 
"You cannot put thi' wet cat in I hi' 
spin-dryer because that is lor 
clothes", you say, "It yi>u pul the cat 
in the spin-dryer, the cal will die " 

/'//(' Mi^inkr Here the 

idea is right but the magnitude is 
wrong I'or example- "Mummy, you 
need not buy anything for dinner be¬ 
cause Daddy has just caught a tish " 
"We'll clear up crime m the streets by 
putting three more policemen on the 
beat " 1’he movement from the idea 
iif the fish to the idea ol eating it for 
dinner s perlectly valid but the mag¬ 
nitude may be all wrong if the tish 
caught by Daddy happens to be a 
Iwo-inch tiddler Similarly it is ob¬ 
vious that more policemen will stop 
4 rime but three extra policemen 
would not make enough difference 
and it might be necessary to more 
than double the police force 

Mt'asurement is the tool to cope 
with the magnitikie mistake "rut a 
trn^pooiilul ot shampoo into a cupful 
ot water" is quite different from "Put 
till' shampoo m water". "Daddy has 
caught a lish--w'e can all eat it for 
dinner", may be right it Daddy has 
indeed caught a big enough fish or it 
could be horribly wrong if Daddy is 
not so skiliul 

T/ir Misfit Mistake In a misfit mis¬ 
take, the idea does not actually fit 
w ith the situation For example, you 
are walking down the street and you 
recognise the back-view of some one 
you know very well. The back of his 
head IS unmistakcable and the suit is 
one he often wears. You quicken your 
pace and draw level only to fine! it is 
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ti lotiil stmngLM' In this instdncc some¬ 
thing IS reco^ni/ed ds bein^ fcuniluir 
hilt iietually turns out to he some¬ 
thing quite different It IS a misfit mis- 
t.ike because the idea of what 
something is does not lit with reality. 
You do not wait until you have listed j 
every possible feature before you 
jump to a conclusion. | 

The vviiy to correct this type of j 
mistake is to notice all possible fea- i 
tures of a situation before coming to a i 
conclusion For Fxample, if you had ' 
noticed that the man in the street j 
ahead o( you had rings on his fingers j 
then at once you would have known i 
It u)uld not have been friend. If 
vi>u biise a conclusion on all the avail¬ 
able information then that conclusion 
IS as valid as it can be in the cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Till’ f\Au>t-lh’ Mit^tiikc: This is the 
arrogance mistake—the fixation of an 
idea by arrogant certainly. The fault is 
not in the idea itself but in the way it 
is held or imposed on other ptniple It 
IS a mistake in the future rather than i 
in the past. It stops thecwolutionof an j 
idea, shuts out the possibility of othei ' 
ideas It is also related to personality ; 
and training 

rhi' way to overcome this mis¬ 
take IS to eliminate or minimize ar¬ 
rogance. As Voltaire warned, "Doubt 
is not a pleasant condition but cer¬ 
tainty is an absurd one." 

It IS a lilting motto for those who ! 
want to i'liminale some of the ar- ! 
rogaiue which leads to paralysing 
rigidity in thinking. | 

The A/1/ss-()/// Miatnkc: This mis- | 
take arises when one considers only i 
part of a situation and applies the ! 
conclusion drawn from it to the j 
whole situation j 

Txiiniplcii Friends might sym- j 
pathi/e with a wife whose husband 
has run away and roundly condemn 
the irresponsibility of the man. They 
would overdoi^k the fact that she had 
driven him away by her nagging. 

A photograph of a policeman hit¬ 
ting a man with a lathi may be used as 
an evidence of police brutality which 
is what it lcH>ks like. What may be 
missed out is the fact that the man has 
knife with which he has just attacked 
the policeman. It is impossible to tell 


this from the photograph. i 

I he mistake can be overcome i 
when you look at only a part of the ' 
situation and do not assume that you j 
are looking at the whole If you look , 
at a part of situation and accept that it I 
is only part, then there is no mistake. I 
To come to a valid conclusion about a | 
situatkm look at it steadily and see it | 
whole. I 

Rationalizing Desire 

N other basic mistake in the 
process of reasoning consists in 
putting the premium not on evidence 
but on subtlety. Vhen it becomes like 
written history, a men* advocate of 
I any powerful desire Reason may be 
I only the technique of rationali/mg 
' desire; for the most part we do not do 
things because we have reasons lor 
them, but because we find reasons for 
them; because we want to do them. 
We must be on our guard against 
being communists because we an* 
poor, or conserwilives because our 
ship IS in As Bertrand Russell has it 
so well, "What we need is not the will 
to believe, but the wish to find out, 
which is the exact opposite." 

Typically rationalizing involves 
thinking up logical and .socially ap¬ 
proved reasons for our past, present 
or proposed behaviour With a little 
effort we can soon justify to ourselves 
the absolute necessity of buying a 
new car, of watching T.V. instead of 
studying or even of marrying some 
one with whom we are not in love. 

Often we manage not only to jus¬ 
tify our behaviour, but actually to feel 
righteous about it. Thus Hitler saw | 
the liquidation of jews not as i 
reprehensible but a noble crusade. 

There are two additional types of 
rationalization—the sour grapes and 
sweet lemon mechanisms. The sour- 
grapes mechanism is bash'd on the 
fable of the fox who, unable to reach 
clusters of luscious grapes, decided 
that they were sour and not worth 
having anyway. Similarly we may 
point out that the girl we couldn't get 
talks too much and will probably lose 
her figure at an early age. As Aronson 
and Carlsmith point out, one way of 
reducing the discrepancy between 
our assumptions of what is desirable 
and our failure to take action is to 


convince ourselves that the particular 
goal object is not really desirable at 
all. 

The sw^eel lemc^n mechanism is 
an extension of the sour grape 
mechanism. Not only is the unat¬ 
tainable not wc)rthwhile, but what we 
have is remarkably satisfactory. Thus 
we find comfort in poverty, for 
'moiH^y IS the root of all evil'. More 
generalized altitudes are: "Every 
cloud ha.-, a silver lining" and "Every¬ 
thing happens for the best." 

Although rationalizations are 
"logical" they are generally based on 
false premises. If an individual relies 
; too much on them, he may develop 
t unrealistic ways of dealing with life 

Arguing in a Circle 

I IIS fallacy consists in proving a 
proposition from an other that 
rests i)n the first for proof. It attempts 
to use a conclusion to prove itself. In 
it one goes round and round and at 
the end ol the argument one kimws 
no mcire than at the beginning 

Man IS made in the image of God, 
since it is w^ell-known that God is not 
coloured, it follows that a cok)ured 
person is not a man. 

Wise men cannot be wrong 

I US fallacy consists m an attempt 
to click an argument by an appeal 
to authority As a w'liler puts it, 
"Quoting authorities is of course, en¬ 
tirely legitimate and only when 
pushed loo far, when the Big Name 
freezes mental activity, does it be¬ 
come a fallacy " 

Guilt by association 

FI IS logical fallacy arises when 
unlike things are equated and the 
identification is spurious. 

Your logic will have validity and 
force if you bear in mind the logical 
principl«*s mentioned in this paper 
and keep a good wMteh on any of 
these fallacies creeping up in your 
reasoning. We may close with wise 
j words of Will Durant; "....We cannot 
rise forth on our quest of truth 
I without determining in advance 
! what we arc looking for, by what 
road we propose to seek it, and how 
we shall know it if we come upon it. 
Any other order would not be logi¬ 
cal." 
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TEST OF REASONING—I 


NUMBER SERIES 

Find out the missing numbers: 

1. 1; 1;4,8,9; 27; Ih; . 

2. 9|;t94;99; 10b; . , 12b 

3. 2; 5; 11;. .,47;^iS 

4 7,8; 15;. ,38, bl 

5 2;3, 10, 20;bb;.. 

6 0,3; 8, .,24, 35; 48 

7 14; 18; 21,24; 28, 35 

8. 27; 21,40, 33;..; 45; bb 

Numbers in questions 9 to 12 have been arranged 
according to a similar pattern. Your task is to tind out the 
missing ones. 



9 


4 

14 

f 


5 




t 


25 

30 

36 


1 




14 


9 


121 


f ^ 




14 


16 

f 

100 


6 



In each of the questions given below an equation 
becomes incorrect due to the interchange of two signs. 
One of the four alternatives under it specifies the inter¬ 
change of signs in the equation, which, when made will 
make the equation correct. Find out the right alternative. 


13. 24 

- 4 - 

3 

+1 

X 2-7 



(ti) 

-i- and 

X 

(/') 

- anel + 

it) 

and 

Ul) 

X and 
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14. 12 

+ 8 X 

2 

- 3 

4 4 



(n) + 

and X 


ih) 

X and -- 

(() ^ 

< and 

(ti) -* 

- and ^ 






15. 3 

X 2 - 

6 

+ IS 

^ 3- - 3 



(d) X 

: and - 


(/>! 

f and - 

(() - 

and - 

W) 

-5- and 

X 





16. 4 

X 2 - 

12 

+ 6 

-2-3 



(fl) 

-J- and 

X 

(b) 

X and - 

(() 

and ^ 

W) 

- and 

+ 






In the following questions: 

\ means 3s less tlitin' 

J means 'is more than' 

II mi'ans 'is not less than' 
means is not more* Ilian' 

) means IS e*e|ual le>' 

Your task is to study the questions and tick-mark the 
relationship that can definitely be deducted: 

17 II 2B A 3AaiKi 2C II I3A, iheii 

(n) C’ II 15 C ) 15 (( ) C \ I') (i/) C J 15 

18 II K ) 38 and 215 ) bA. lhi‘n 

ill) 4A \ 2C' (h) 4A II 2C b) lA ) '>( 

(il) 4A J 2C' 

lb II 4A J K and A 2( , lh<*n 
in) 15 J A (h) 15 1 A (. ) !5 II A (,/) 15 \ A 

21) II 2A 515 and 28 J 5C , tlu*n 

(a) A \ (’ (h) C' A (e) A )C (il) C J A 

NUMBER REl ATIONSMIF 

Numbers of the two set*, in each of Ihe questions 
given below have the same relationship. lick mark the 
right choice for each of the missing numbers on the basis 
of this relationship: 

21 8 (>5 as ' 

{(0 35 

ih) 5b 
(( ) 37 
iil) b2 

22 25. Idas’ 14 
in) 3b 

ih) 24 
(() 4b 
id) 2b 

23 ^ . b4 as b 27 

in) lb 
ih) 48 
(() 52 
id. 24 

24 14 b.v.'2b ^ 

in) n 
ih) 31 
(() 12 
id) 15 

25 b ?asl():b8 

in) 38 
ih) 34 
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(c) 24 
Ui) 32 


LETTER SERIES 


Find the odd-man out: 

26. (rt)ZC'F (/>)JMr 

27 (<i)H|EC (/ODI'AC 

■2«. ((7)YHX'C (/>)NMIiK 
29 (dXilMI, (MIU’O 

30. 0()CAI-'l) (/>)III-K| 


(<) Kux ill) Nre 

U) X/TV (./)QSNP 

k) /AVI' (</)tc;qj 

(c) QSWV ((/) BDC;i' 

(() KI’UT (</) USXW 


If all the letters from A to Z were written dropping 
every fourth letter (/>. 4th, 8th, 12th...) ■ 

31 Wlmli v\'oiiki be Iblli letter Irom the beginning^ 


((() S 
(h) T 
(e) U 
(i1) V 

,32 Which would be 10th letter from the end’ 


(ii) N 
(/-) Q 
U) O 
(i/) r 

33 Which letter is betwivn | <ind M’ 

(//) K 
((-) I, 

(J N 
(li) None 

.34 Which letter is exuctlv in the middle from A to S? 


(<i) II 
(/') I 

(i) K 

(</) I 


CODING-DECODING 


Words in questions given below are written in their 
coded form. Each letter against <i, b, c, if, c and f repre¬ 
senting one letter from the word. You have to find out 
the right code for letter enclosed in box. 

33 M A S r I' K 


in) g (/') ) 

(c) X 

iiU / 

(-•) 

f 

(0 

L' 

3(v K I' T A I 

N' 






(ii) p (!’) / 

(c) I 

ill) X 

(c) 

w 

(P 


.37 NOMA 

D b 






in) V (/’) p 

(i) q 

id) t 

(<•) 

c 

(P 

\ 

3S K I' V E - 

\ I, 






in) g ib) \ 

(i ) h 

(./) 1 

(<>) 

K 

(P 

1 

39. M A R B 

L I' 






in) ) ib) m 

(<-) x 

W) 8 

(c) 

c 

iO 

1 

40. B U N D 

I. H 






in) p ib) g 

(<•) q 

id) m 

(<■) 

k 

(p 

t 


The value of each consonant is (its place in the 
alphabetical order x2)+1 and of each vowel (its place in 


the alphabetical order x2)-1. Now find out the words by 
interchanging numbers for letters. 

41. 7,25,29,41,9. 

42. 41,37, 1, 17,27. 

43 17,29,41,9,25. 

44 9,49,41,37,1. 

45. 39, 17,37,41,1.5. 

NON-VERBAL SERIES 


In questions 46 to 50, each of the figures has some¬ 
thing in common with one of the figures from A, B, C, O 
and I-^ You have to match the right parts. 





ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 

1 (>1. The series is 1 ^ I2'; 2^; 3"; 3^. 

2. 113 The numbers hrive a difference ot 3, 5, 7 , M . 

3. 23. hach next number is double + 1 of the preceding 

number 

4 23. hach number is the total of two preceding num¬ 

bers. 

5 127. The series is o’ f 2; 1' + 2,2^ f 2; 3' + 2... 

6 15. The series is 1' - 1; 2‘ - 1; 3 ^ - 1 ... 

7 There are two series, one with a differem e of 7 and the 

other with a difference of 6. 

8 33. Again there am two series, one with a difference 

of 12 and the other with a difference of 13. 
to 12 The .11 r.ingemenl is 



i+y 


«* 

iXy 

V' 


y-x 
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The relationship is x : +1 

The relationship is x^. 2x 
The relationship is x" : x^^ 

The relationship is x x y : x +y 
The relationship is x : x" - 2 



*. I'or finding out the rij;ht cixie letter, sort out 
common letters, 'F' occurs twice in 'RFVliAL' 
so does the letter 'j;' in code. It means that all 
are 'F's. L and R come in 3S and and L out of 
Ihc'se two alone occurs in 40, which means that't' 
IS the c\)de for 4 / and ')' code for 'R'. Thus 
find out code's by matching letters in questions 
with ctKie letters. 


35 

id) 

36. 

in) 

1 37. 

if) 

: 38. 

(/) 

39. 

ih) 

40. 

ie) 

41. 

CLOUD 

; 42. 

TRAIN 

j 43. 

iiOTEL 

i 44. 

EXTRA 

i 45 

SHRUG 


! 46. B. The figure inside has one side less. 

I 47. D. The two figures inside are smaller than the outer 
i figure a nd' a re broken. 

; 48. H. When the two outer figures art' joined together, the 
I inner one emerges. 

I 49. C. The figure inside has two arms less, 
i 50. A. Two similar figures are at a distance from each 
other and the third similar one passes across them. 


Now, you no longer need be 
tongue-tied ^ for want of 
Ouency in English! 

At last! We’ve discovered the ultimate 
secrets of spoken English FLUENCY ! 


Writing-skills or translating-skills 
WONT make you fluent in SPEECH! 
Ready-made dialogues or audio-video 
cassettes WONT, either! So we 
use NEW, research-based, techniques! 


t Our Cot^se'll train you to generate 
and juggle with English speech! The 
way English people do! 


.OUR LEARNERS include Civil Service 
use NEW, research-based, technique! ofBcers. Judicial Officers, Commissioned 

There are factors that advance fluency, Officers, Advocates, Doctors, Engineers, 
and factors that block fluency. We’ve Journalists, Executives, Businessmen, 
separated them out! Our techniques Civil Service Candidates and candidates 

promote t he advancing-factors and for all career-compeOtions! 
ronove the blocking-factors! / With our Course, you’d always be 

• Our Course’ll make you break free ready in speech — and never 
of hesitations and speak English with a ton^e-tied ! At an interview, at a party, 
stream-like flow! Argue, chat, tell among friends, on the platform or 

stories, express your emotions, ANYWHERE! _ 

question someone.! 


^ Hurry NOW ! Don’t wait for an 
emergency — when you've simply got 
to speak in English! FLUENTLY! In front 
of those who matter! 

Booklet and AppHcatioa Ibno for 
Ro. 5/- by M.O. or P.O. 

Apply NOW ! 

(Your address in CAPITAL letters, please) ■ 

ADULT 

Si(»2P 

M-26 C, ELAMAKKARA P.O. 
COCHIN • 682 026. 
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TEST OF REASONING—II 


ODD-MAN 


Find the odd-man out: 


I 00 opium 

(b) barley 

(c) cotton 

id) 

jute 

(c) tobacco 



2. 00 Ranigan) 

(b) Jharia 

(() Bokaro 

OO Singareni 

(c) Baroda 



3. 00 rhetoric 

(h) 

epic 

(c) satire 

id) 

mi mil ry 

(c) allegory 



4 00 Sahara 

ib) 

Thar 

(() Ciobi 

id) 

Kalahari 

(c) Sunderban 



5. (^7) triangle 

ib) 

trivial 

0) tripod 

id) 

trident 

(c) tricycle 



(). 00 auricle 

ib) 

ventricle 

(c) valve 

id) 

artery 

(c) colon 



7 00 Sabarmati 

ib) 

Dandi 

((') lirupali 

id) 

Porbundar 

O') Rajgnat 



8. 00 Marmagoa 

ib) 

Sikanderabad 

(c) Vishakhapatnam 

id) 

Kandla 


((*) Cochin 

ANALOGIES 


Words in questions given below have a certain 
relationship. Your task is to tick-mark the choice with 
similar relationship. 

9. radar: detection 

(n) ship : lifeboat (h) aeroplane : height 

((') balance: weigh 

((/) marriage: happiness 

10. index: contents 

0?) catalogue; library-books 
ib) n)ad : vehicles 

(c) list: shopping [d) preface : author 

11. beauty : Cleopatra 

Oi) Tresidentship : Dr Radhakrishnan 

(b) radium : Madam Clirie 

(c) bravery : Rani Laxmi Bai 

(</) robbery : Putli Bai 

12. dawn: morning 

0?) light: darkness (h) infant: child 

(() cat: tiger (d) night: dark 

13. C aspian : Turkey 
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Oi) The Arabian Sea : Pakistan 

(b) Black Sea : France 

(c) Baltic Sea : Greece 

(d) Mediterranean: Afghanistan 

14. acoustic: sound 

00 tape-recorder: music 

(b) ration ; essential commodities 

(c) mathematics: algebra 
Oi) neurology : nerves 

15 centrifugal ■ gravity 

OO earth : sun (b) wheat: rice 

(c) inertia : movement 00 party : politics 
lb. boil: fretve 

0?) revolt: tolerate (b) liquid : heat 

(c) matter : solid 00 change ; exchange 

In the following questions, three words of one of the 
sets have a common quality. Your task is to tick-mark the 
right choice. 

17. (^7) road : station ; bus-stand 

(b) bus : car : travel 

(c) lizard : python : crocodile 
OO cat: dog : parrot 

18. (a) play : game : victory 

(b) obstruct: restrict: block 

(c) sleep: dream : awake 
00 dance : gymnastics : sing 

19. OO poem : song : dance 

(b) dialect: slang : vernacular 

(c) Greece : French : China 
00 gold : iron : bronze 

20. 00 king : minister: public 

(b) drum : piano : music 

(c) prayer : god : temple 
00 ncx>t: yell: squeal 

MIRROR IMAGE 

Each word given below is followed by choices a, b, c 
and d. You have to find out which of them is the exact 
mirror-image of the word. The position of the mirror is as 
follows: 

I 4 -MIIHOII 

WORD 

w w 5i30V5ia 

(C) B3eVB<I W 6iQVBV 

22. SQUARE 

waefnvBE wswiva? 

«2onvB3 waonvBE 





M. FAMILY 
W iVWIJX 
(c) tVWIJA 

(-) bHJSIOd 
Ccy bi J5IOD 

M. SINGLE 
(-) eiUCTE 
Cc) 2IHei3 


w bvwirx 
w jvwijy 


‘TSaiOD 

WdEblOd 


(«>) 2iNerE 

W 2 inei£ 
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32. daily : newspaper : weekly b 

33. editorial: magazine . newspaper 



34. magazine : editorial: Hindi 



35. newspaper : ads : book 




LETTER SERIES 


Find out which of the letters are missing in the series 

of letters given below: 

26. ab-abca-cabc-bcab-a 
(/?) cbQi (h) bacb 

(c) ccac 

W) cbac 

27. 

a-bbcaa ■ bcaabb-aab-c 
(n) abeb (10 abbe 

(t) bcac 

(d) babe 

28. 

.1 b-acii .1 -ciacn -b.i -cd 
(d) bbbe d’) hbcc 

((.) aebe 

(d) abaa 

29. 

aa bc-bb-aa cca b--abcc 
(i?) acac (10 aeba 

(() ccab 

(</) ceba 

30. 

aa b-a b-ca bc-a -be 
(a) ebea (10 .ibca 

(r) each 

(<f) cebe 


LOGICAL DIAGRAMS 



Word^ in questions given below are represented by 
sets of circles according to their relationship. The size of 
circles is of no importance. Your task is to match the right 
set of words with the right set of circles. 

31 monthly : weekly . fortnightly •000 


LOGICAL DEDUCTIONS 


Five ladies Manju, Asha, Neelu, Sarita and Pooja are 
musician, architect, doctor, engineer and artist by profes¬ 
sion and live in Calcutta, Gwalior, Delhi, Madras and 
Bhopal but not in the same order. Read the following 
statements and match the right parts. 

Pooja and Neelu do not live in Calcutta Bhopal and 
neither of them is architect or doctor 

Manju and Asha are not artist or engint'er and they do 
not live in Madras or Calcutta. 

Sarita is neither doctor nor musician. 

The person living in Calcutta is neither an artist nor an 
engineer 

Manju does not live in Delhi and Aslia is not a doctor. 

The musician does not live in Bhopal or Clwalior 
and Pooja is not an artist. The artist does not live in 
Madras. 


36. Manju 

37 Asha 

38 Neelu 

39. Sarita 

40. Pooja 


A. musician 

B. architect 
C'. doctor 
D. engineer 
h. artist 


(//) Calcutta 
(h) (iwalior 
(c) Delhi 
((/) Madras 
ir) Bhopal 


NON-VERBAL SERIES 


Given below are two sets of figures, the Problem Figures and the Answer Figures marked A, B, C, D and E. You 
have to find out which of the Answer Figures would fit in place of the question-mark in the Problem Figure. 


PROBLEM FIGURES 


a V 

o 

0 A 

0 

O 

a V 

A 

D 0 

? 

<r^ 

v-7 


^ </ 


7 

V 

V" 

7 

f 





? 


ANSWER FIGURES 
A B C D E 


0 

vn 

o 

> B 

o V 

a 

o 

A 

D 

0 [] 
V 


v 

A 

V" 

V 


□- 
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r' 

e 

\ 

e 

? 


<—? 

- 


? 

O 

G 

O 

G 

? 


osl 








^L 


• 

□ It 

• o 

II 

□ 

• II 

• 

o 

II 

? 







e 

e 

t /• 

e 

K 

O 

9 

g 



-1 

s 

O 

O 

0 

0 

0 

o>/o 

SG 










• 

0 

• ~ 

□ 

• II 
□ 

□ • 







ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. (b) It is the only food-crop. 

2. (e) All the others have cocil-mines. 

3. (d) All the others are terms used in literature. 

4. (c) It is the only dense forest among deserts. | 

5. ib) In all the others/tri'is related to three. 

6. (e) All the others are parts of the heart. I 

7. ic) All the other names are asscx'iated with Gandhiji. 

8. (b) All the others are sea-ports. i 

(c) The words have instrument and their function 1 

relationship. ! 

10. (n) One is an arranged list to find out the other. 

11. (c) The relationship is that of the quality associated , 

with the person concerned. 

12. (b) One is followed by another. 

13. (n) It is the relationship of sea and the country near it. , 

14. (d) One is the science of studying the other. ' 

15. (b) Just as the first two are forces in the same way, ; 

these two are food-crops. 

16. (n) The words are opposites. 1 

17. (c) All the three are reptiles. 

18. (b) All the words are associated with hindrance. 

19. (b) The words are associated with language. 

20. (d) All are sounds of different type. 

21. (d) 22. (^7) 23. (b) 24. (c) 25. (a) | 

26. (d) The series is abc/abc/abc/... 

27. (n) The series is aabbe/aabbe/aabbe/... 

28. (d) The series is aba/aca/aba/aca/... | 

29. (d) The series is aabcc/bbcaa/ccabb/aa... 

30. (n) The series is aabc/abbc/abcc/aabc/... i 

31. B. All are different. 

32. E. Newspaper is a general term, some newspapers are 

daily and some are weekly. 

33. A. Magazines and newspapers are different, but some 

part of both is covered oy editorial. 

34. C. All magazines have editorials and some magazines 


and editorials arc in Hindi. 

35. D. Newspapers have advertisements while books are 

different. 

36. Ce 37. Ac 38. Eb 39. Ba 40. Dd 

41. C. The sciuare shifts anti-clockwise but at a regular 

pace, black portion changing side, dot moves from 
centre to corners and triangle mewes up and down 
tilting. 

42. A. The upper figure changes alternately and the ball 

moves along corners of the triangle clock-wise 

43. D. The corner tilts and goes round anti-dockwise. The 

other figure changes alternately. 

44. E. The circle moves along three points, the black por¬ 

tion changing side. Pin like figun* changes accord¬ 
ingly and the arrow moves along four corners 
changing side. 

45. E. Arrow and the other figure are added at the top, the 

others slide down and change sides. 

46. B. Both the figures move in opposite directions at the 

same pace, the triangle inside chang‘'s position 
alternately. 

47. D. Lower frame changes alternately, a stem and then 

bud is added exactly in the middle. 

48. D. Dot goes anti-cl(Kkwise along four points of the 

cross, arrow has a clockwise movement along each 
point and the circle goes anti-clockwise skipping 
one end. 

49. C. The dot goes to corners by turns and comes back to 

the centre. The square and the two small parallel 
lines move in opposite direction changing posi¬ 
tion. 

50. C. Thenumberof waves changes alternately, the boat 

rises right and left by turns and the flag sways left 
and ri^it without changing direction. 
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TEST OF REASONING—III 


SYLLOGISM 


TYPE I 

/// f/ic following stiitcnnnih, n ^itunlion Inis Lum rAijfnint'if 
in n few sentences, folhwal by u comlii>ion Yon luwc to Sfn/ 
whether the eoncliitaion: 

A. necessarily follows from the slalements. 

B is only a lon^ diawn one 

C. definitely does not follow from the statements. 

D. is doubtful, as the data provided is inadequate. 
Note: Your iju^uh'rs should only be m the Ii^^hf of the stnfr- 

nient:> l^iven. 

<tnlement^. 

1 1. Footpaths are made along roads for the con¬ 

venience of pedestrians 

2 Most part of the K>otpaths is occupied with il¬ 
legal encroachments or two-wheelers, parked 
in a haphazard way. 

Conelii^>ion\ Tho pedestrians are compelled to walk on 
busy roads 

A J B J C J n ' J 
Stnteineiit>: 

2. 1 Fairy palaces showii in pictures, are always 

situated at a height and are half covered w^ith 
clouds. 

2. The palace of King X is situated on a high hill 
with clouds floating iround 
Conclusion: Some fairies live in King X's palace. 

A J B ' J C ' J D J 

^tntenients: 

3. 1. Some alcoholics become aggressive after getting 

drunk. 

2. Some just go to sleep and do not cause problems 
for others. 

Conclusion: The difference in behaviour depends upon 
the brand of alcohol. 

A ' J B U C J D J 


Stiifenients. 

4. 1. Many Sheikhs of advanced age come to India 

from Western Asia to get married. 

2. They marry very young girls from poor families 
and pay heavy amount to the parents of the girl. 
Conclusion: The parents are more interested m money 
than the happiness and welfare ol their 
young daughters. 

A □ B □ C 'J D 'J 

Statements: 

5. 1. Every car manufactured in Western countries 

has to take safety tests. 

2. Safety tests for a car in India are almost nil. 
Conclusion: Indian cars do not have to lake adventurous 
and rough drives like motor-cars in the 
West. 








A U B J C U DU 

Statements: 

6. 1. Parents get very angry if they catch their 
children telling lies. ' 

2. Monu never tells a lie. 

Conclusion: Monu's parents are never angry with him 
A □ B LI C U DU 

Statemenbs 

1 1. Persons of modest means try to have a house of 
their own. 

2. Since buying or constructing a house is an ex- 
fH.'nsive affair, they try to save money in all 
possible w'ays. 

3. After years of saving, they realize that although 
they have saved the amount they had planned 
to save, it is not sufficient now for nslructing 
a house. 

Conclusion Growing rates of land and building material 
shatter their dream. 

A J B U C U D J 

Statements 

H 1. Disea.ses like dysentery and cholera are more 
rampant in tribal and other remote areas in 
comparison to cities. 

2. These disease's are cau.sed by unhygienic living 
and unclean drinking water. 

Conclusion The inhabitants of these areas are uneducalcxi 
and know nothing about hygiene or how to 
clean drinking water. 

A U I? U C U D U 

Statement:^ 

1. Income tax is paid on one's personal income. 

2. Kings and Queems do not pay income-tax. 
Conclusion- In spite of living in luxury, they have no 

money of their own. 

A J B J (’ U D U 

Statement>. 

10. 1. One of the performances given by magicians is 
converting a piece of paper into currency note. 

2 The more currency notes a persc)n has, the richer 
he is. 

3 Most of the performances are based on tricks. 
Conclusion: ^^agicians are extremely rich. 

A U B J C U DU 

TYPE II 

In making ilecisions about important questions ■* 
desirable to he able to distniifuisJi between ^ 
and 'weak' ar^\^rmeiits so far as th 
question. 'Weak' ari^iuments may lu. 
question, may be of minor imporfaiu]^ 
trivial aspect of the question. Ijhle 
followed b\/ ar\;uments niinibeied I ii, S 

which of the arguments is \tiviq;' a;. . ^ 
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licculc which of the answers si^iven below and numbered A, B, C, ' 
D and E is the correct anszoer. 

A. Only [ is strong. 

B Only II is strong. 

C. Both I and 11 are strong. 

D. Either 1 or 11 is strong. 

E. Neither 1 nor II is strong. 

11. Does plastic surgery improve one's appearance? 

I. Yes, plastic has a shine which is more attrac¬ 
tive than the natural skin. ' 

II. Ni), surgeons are not efficient enough to im¬ 
prove upon the work of nature. 

AJ BJ CU DU EU 

12 Is daughter's inheritance in the family property 
justified? 

I Yes, she is as much her father's child and a 
member of the family as her brothers are. 

II. No, a lot of the family money is spent when 
she gets married. 

AJ BU CU DU EU 

13. Should children belonging to economically back¬ 
ward families, who are below 14, be allowed to work? 

I. Yes, the sooner they start earning their own 
bread and butter and adding to the family 
income, the'better it is. 

II No, they should be sent to schools or teclmical 
centres to lead better life when they come out 
from there. 

A U B U C U DU E U 

14 Did India win her freedom totally because of the 
non-violence Movement? 

I. Yes, all the other movements were totally 
crushed. 

II. No, every movement and every martyr had 
his share in the struggle for freedom 

A J B U C U DU E U 

13. Should India have only two political parties? 

I. Yes, too many parlies that keep on springing 
like mushrooms confuse the voters. 

II. No, every party has its own ideology and the 
different ideologies cannot be blended 
together into two broad areas. 

A U ‘ B U C U DU E U 

16. C an any Third World Nation remain really non- 
aligned? 

I. Yes, It can be happy and prosperous in a self- 
sufficient way on its own. 

II. No, the Big Powers pressurize the small na¬ 
tions and compel them to come under the 
wing of one of them and be sure of security. 

A U B U C U DU E U 

17. Should a definite allowance be given to the un¬ 
employed? 

I. Yes, otherwise they would be forced to join 
one or the other nefarious activity. 

II. No, since the allowance is given without 
doing any work, it is bound to make them 
lazy and inactive. 

AU'BU CU DU EU 

18. Will the Indian rupee be further devaluated? 

1. Yes, if the economists of India feel that such a 
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step is necessary for saving the Indian 
economy in the international market, a fur¬ 
ther devaluation may be announced. 

II. No, since everyone has realized that the 
devaluation has been a mistake and has jeop¬ 
ardised the country, the economists will not 
repeat the same mistake. 

AU BU CU DU EU 

TYPE III 

In each of the followin;^ questions, a slateinenl is follozoed 
bi/ implications I and II. Iiiiphf I and II to the statement and 
tick-mark ( Vj your answers as under: 

A. Only I is implicit. 

B Only II IS implicit. 

C. Both I and II are implicit. 

D. Either I or II is implicit. 

E. Neither I nor 11 is implicit 
Statement: 

19. Circus was a very popular form of entertainment 
a few years back. 

Implications. 

I. The performers are less efficient now. 

II. Children these days are not much impressed 
by feats of men and animals 

A U B U C J DU E J 

Statement 

20. In exhibitions of modern art, the lay man seems at 
a lo.ss to understand the paintings. 

Implications: 

I. These paintings are only understood by the 
connoisseurs of art 

II. Modern art is entirely different from tradition¬ 
al art. 

A U B U C U DU E J 

j Statement: 

21. The number of Republics declaring inde¬ 
pendence from Moscow is increasing constantly. 

; Implications: 

I 1. These new Republics want to establish an 

; identity of their own by declaring inde¬ 

pendence. 

II They were not much happy about the policies 
I laid down by Moscow or its administration, 

j AUBUCUDUEU 

! Statement: 

: 22. If someone has a heart-attack, he is immediately 

' rushed to the emergency ward and hospitalized. 

! Implications: 

I I. The type of aid such patients neevi is available 

I in hospilals only. 

II. Patients suffering from other diseases need 
I not be hospitalized, 

i A U B U C U D U E U 

1 Statement: 

23. John cannot tolerate much heat and gets a stroke. 
Implications: 

I. John has had a heat-stroke or two prior to the 
statement above. 

II. John is physically very weak. 

AU BU CU DU EU 




GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 


Stntcment: 

24. Foreign publications are mt^re expensive than In¬ 
dian publications. 

Imiilicntious: 

1. Paper is very cheap in India. 

II. Heavy import duties, Iransporlaluni charges 
and less value of our rupee have made foreign 
publications rather expensive. 

AG B □ C G D G i: J 

TYPE IV 

hi qiieslioiis ^ivcn below, stntcnicnt'^ I nml 2 nre tollowcil 
Inf conclusions I and II. Tnkini^ the stnfenients to be true nl- 
tiioiif^li thexf tnnif appear at variance with coiinnoiili/ accepted 
facts, tick-mark i/oiir answers as under- 

A. Only I follows. 

B Only II follows. 

C. Both I and II follow 

D. Either 1 or II follows. 

E. Neither I nor II follows 
Statements: 

23- 1. Some potatoes are mangoes. 

2. Some mangoes are cakes 
Conclusions: 

I. Some potatoes are cakes 

II. None of the potatoes is a cake 
AG B G C G n G F J 

Statements: 

26. 1. All cubs are puppies. 

2. All puppies are lambs 

Conclusions: 

I. All lambs are cubs 

II. Some lambs are cubs. 

AG B G C J n J E J 

Statements- 

27. 1. All rivers are lakes. 

2. Some lakes are glaciers 
Conclusions: 

I. Some glaciers are rivers. 

II. Some glaciers are not rivers 

AG B J C J D J E J 

Statements: 

28. 1. Some rockets are space-craft. 

2. All space-craft are boats. 

Conclusions- 

I. Some boats are rcKkels. 


II. All boats are space-craft. 

AG BG CG DJ EG 

Statements: 

29. 1. Tigers that do not roar are either black or pink. 

2. All pink tigers can dance. 

Conclusions: 

I. Pink tigers do not roar 

II Tigers roar while they dance. 

AG BG CG DG EG 

Statements: 

30. 1. Only those amendments in the Constitution are 
not approved by the opposition parties that are 
not suggested by the iTesident. 

2. The President does not propose any amendment 
unless it is rejected by the Prime Minister. 


Conclusions. 

1 The amendment proposals by the I Vi me Min¬ 
ister are approved by the opposition party. 

11. When the President's proposals for amend¬ 
ment in the Constitution are contradictory to 
the proposals laid by the Prime Minister, they 
are approved by the members of the opposi¬ 
tion parties. 

A J B J c J n J i: J 

TYPE V 

At the end of the passa^fc ^^^iven below, some conilusiou'^ 
have been drawn. On the basis of the study of the para^^raph, 
tick-mark your answers as under: 

A Detinitely true. 

B. Probably true 

C. Can't say as the data provided is inadequate. 

D. Probably false. 

E. Definitely false. 

The Rajasthan Atomic Power Station has come under 
a cloud with allegations surfacing that chiomc diseases 
, and mysterious illness have broken out over the last six 
years due to radiation from the plant, devastating both 
human and animal life in the neighbouring areas The 
Nuclear Power Corporation has denied these allegaticuis 
as did the Union Environment Minister m Parliament 
Both spoke of the plant authorities being fully prepared to 
meet any threats to the local population emerging fri^m a 
possible radiation leak. Investigations by one ot the lead¬ 
ing newspaper brought to light that NPC, far Irom being 
prepared for an off-site emergency, has actually not lul- 
filled its promise to the villagers over two years ago that 
It would work towards the improvement ol the civic in- 
frastmeture and health care. 

31 Human beings and animals are sullermg from 
similar diseases 

AG B J C’ G D G E G 

32 TheCorporation authorities and the minister con- 
cernetl are chips ot ihe same block 

AG B G C G D G E G 

33 There is an appreciable leakage in the plant 

A G B G C G D G li G 

34. If there is any casualty in the neighbourhood due 
to radiation leak, the Corporation can't be held respon¬ 
sible for it. 

AG B G C G D G \l G 

33 The newspaper, conducting the mvi^tigation is 
trying to draw attention of public and thi' authorities 
concerned t(^ the actual facts. 

A G B G C G D G E G 

36. There had never been any leakage from the plant 
prior to the periiKl mentioned in the passage, (six years) 

A G B G C G D G E G 

37. The issue of the leakage and its effect on the 
neighbourhood was raised in Parliament. 

AG B G C G D G EG 

TYPE VI 

In a certain scIkhU, the result of a candidate is declared on 
the basis of the rules i^iven below: 

I (i) For each subject, the minimum pass-marks are 
■ 36%. 

I (ii) It is necessary to get the minimum pass-marks, i.e 
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3(i7< in practicals as well as in theory individually. 

(Hi) 87 grace marks can be given to a candidate if he 
gels less marks in one subject only. 

(iv) 7+3 grace marks can be given to a student if he | 
gels less than 3676 marks in two subjects but he would not 
get more than 7 marks in one subject and the total grace 
marks are 12. 

(v) For each grace mark in category (Hi) and (iv), the 
candidate must obtain 5 marks extra in the grand total, / c. 
if he gels 3 grace marks, the grand total should be 367o i-l 5 
marks more. 

(vi) If a candidate fails in one subject but gets 207 or 
more marks, heisallowed toappearin the Supplementary 
Hxaminalion in that particular subjt'ct. 

(vn) If he fails m two subjects but gets 227^ or more in 
each subject he can take the Supplementary Examination 
in those Iwt) subjects. 
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40 
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20 

II 

28 


ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 

I D riu‘ words 'most part' show that some space is left but 
sufficient mformatum is lacking 
2. C rhe conclusion relates to indircvt reasoning 

C The behaviour depends upon the nature of the individual 
and not on brands. 

4 A The conclusion follows automatically 
^ C The conclusion is not at all reasonable 
h B The conclusion is based on one aspect only, hence it is 
long drawn 

7. A The conclusion drawn is very convincing 
8 A I'he conclusion is very reasonable 

I he conclusion is rather haphazard since definite infor¬ 
mation regarding niles ana personal income is lacking 
10 C' The third statement convinces that such a performance is 
only a trick to befool the audience 
II. h ' 12. A 13 C 14 B 15. C 

U> B 17 C 18. D 10. H 20. C 

21. D 22 A 23 A 24 B 


The next set of questions nre best answered by drawini^ ^ 

Jif fill I i. f f J i/1 A 1/11 I l.' /Ilf// A/l/1|f /'/II f ^f f* Jif I 1111 f/f/i I " ' 
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(viii) No candidate can get two advantages, i.e. one 
cannot get grace marks in one subject and supplementary 
in some other. 

(ix) If a candidate is unable to fulfil the conditions 
given away, he is declared 'failed' by the school 
[ authorities. 

j Given below is the record of marks obtained by eight 
1 students. On the basis of the rules given above, find out 
! the result of each of them and tick-mark your answers as 
I under; 

I A. Passed clearly with 367r or more marks in each 
' subject. 

B. Promoted by giving advantage of grace marks, 
i C. Got supplementary in one subject. 

D. Can take the supplementary examination in two 
subjects. 

E The student has failed. 



Nor V 


B 

C The passage is not explicit aKiut the diseases. 

B. Their denying the charges together hints at such a pos¬ 
sibility 

D. If the leakage was apparent, the ittention of the 
authorities would have been drawn immediately, so it 
IS, most probably, a false conclusion 
F rhe passage di>es refer to their rt'sponsibilities 
A. The fact is very clearly shown. 

C' The passage dot's not state any such incident so the 
information is lacking. 

A. The passage states that the Minister denied such a charge 
in iMrliament 
B 
C 
A 
B 
F 
A 
D 
C 



OBJECTIVE-TYPE QUESTIONS 


QUANTITATIVE APTITUDE 


The qiiestums j^iveii Iniow weie '^el in the hSKB (Bho/ml) 
:'Iolnilioiuny Officers exaimnalion heU on Ihe2l-.t lull/, IWI. 

Wt’ ore ^riitefiil lo Mr Anil Kiiinnr Aiihil of f^hnnln foi 
•^eiiilni;^ tlio'^e qiuvlioii:/ to 

Q. 1-25. What should come in place of the question 
mark (?) in the following questions? 

■ 25-22.5 


(cl) 

0.5 (b) ‘145 

(e) 3 

01) 

42 

O') 

None of these 




2. 

4x 75'/ of .32 - ? 




(c?) 

% (b) 150 

(c) 72 

01) 

24 

O') 

None of these 




3. 

192 .362 + 167.78 + 

■’ - 453.072 



( 11 ) 

92 93 (/>) 

235 293 

vl ) 

TM 130 

(cl) 

7.5.418 (,•) 

None ol these 


4 

4876- 148-38 -7 




(cl) 

47t>6 (b) 4690 

(() 4986 

((/) 

4Sh6 

(<■) 

None t)f these 




5 

2 1 

3 : M2 - ^ 





3 2 





4 

n 


1 

(cl) 

3 : (h) 3 

0) 3 ; 

(ll) 

8 ' 


3 0 

4 


2 

(e) 

None of these 




6. 

71029 - 7 -2091 




( 11 ) 

68938 (h) 

690.38 

(l) 

63120 

(cl) 

68928 (f) 

None ol these 


7 

\’ 3-19 




(cl) 

22 (h) 236 

(.) 21 

(cl) 

441 

(e) 

None t)f these 




8 

o878 ( 1192 - 7 = 4180 



(cl) 

1100 (/>) 1110 

(i) wo 

01) 

1000 

O') 

None of these 




0 

- 100 









(d) 

144 (h) 121 

(e) 12 

(cl) 

11 

O') 

None (^f these 





10. 100 X 0 2 + 0 01 X 1000 f 110-7 

(l) 1.52 (</) 122 

(() 0 01 Ul) 100 

(c) , 5 ’ (cl) 3^ 

(c) 4V (ci) 64 

(i) 80.4 (li) 804 


(<?) 112 (b) 124 

(f) None of these 
11 71+ 0.071 = ? 
( 11 ) 0.1 (b) 10 

(e) None of these 


(fl) 2 2 ((’) 2 J 

(c) None t>f these 

40x154 25 _, 

26-1 “ ■ 

( 1 ?) 84 (b) 25 

((’) None of ihesi* 

14. 40 X ^ of 10.05 ^ ? 

3 

0?) 840 (I?) 84 

00 None (>f these 


^3 

ill) 10 


(h) s' 


■ - 7 


None of these 
18-6 

(if) 12 (/») 10 

((’) None ill these 


((0 H 


(() ^ 


(li) 11 


((/) 8 


17 


18 


v;„ 


72 
% 

(f?) 18 (h) 14 

((’) None ol these 

10 no 

11 ' ^ 

00 111 (/O IKK) 

(lO None ol these 

ic '^-2 

06 + I 0 

00 (/O 20 


00 324 (li) 212 


0 ) 121 


(c) 


IK 

3 


0 /) ’00 


(il) 


(r) None of these 

20. Myy< ol 3K0 lOVt ot 280 

0/) 10 (h) 12 (() Ih 

(fO None of these 

I 12 1 

21. 3 f + 3 i 7 , 18 , 

4 K 8 4 

( 0 ) 2 .^ (b) 3 ' (c) 15 

(() Noneol'hesi* 

22 T -ihoo 

(fO lOOlH) (/O 1()(H) 

(r) None t)l these 

23 8 of (7) - 50 

(d) 12 (/>) 200 

(r) None of these 

24. 120^^. of 30-? 

00 3 06 (h) 30.6 (r) 3 6 

(r) None of these 
_ 3 3 7 ^ 

(/,) 

6 12 3 


7'{ ot800 

(./) 20 


(cl) 2 


(() 100 (cl) 10 


(c) 400 (cl) 600 


(cl) 3h 


(cl) 5 8 


Q 26-30 One of the numbers in the series against 
questions given below is wrong. Find out that wrong 
number in the series. 


26 1,3,10,21,64,12^,336,777 

( 11 ) lO (6) 21 (c) 64 (li) 12^1 

(f) 336 

27 1%, 160, 144, 121, 100,80,64 

(cl) 160 (h) 144 (i) 121 (cl) KX) 

((') 80 
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28 7, 11), 12, 14,17, 22, 24 

in) 10 (/)) 12 (c) 24 ((/) 17 

(c) 19 

29 3, 7, 13, 39,63, 127, 233,311 

ill) 7 ib) 13 (() 39 GO 63 

GO 127 

30 1,2,4,12,36,72,216,432 

GO 2 (b) 4 G) 12 G/) 36 

GO 72 

Q. 3/ 3.3. Find out the approximate value which 
should replace the question mark (?) in each of the 
following questions. {Yon mv not cx}vclcd to ^ivc the exact 
oalne ) 

31 412x03 + I7(X) 


{a) 

1500 (/») 900 

G) 

1600 

(</) 

1550 

w) 

950 





32 

31 4021 -22 932 = ? 





u;) 

9 4 ib) 9.0 

G) 

8.0 

(</) 

8.6 

G’) 

7.0 





33 

12 V2 + 48 - 8 = ? 





(f?) 

8 ib) 7 

GO 

21 

G/) 

33 

(e) 

23 





34 

54388 - 14 = ? 





GO 

3780 (/)) 3886 

(e) 

398() 

GO 

4870 

G) 

3800 





33 

3-\7C3-^-? 





4 5 6 





GO 

15 (h) 16 

G) 

17 

G/) 

18 

(c) 

19 






ANSWERS 


G/) 

((0 

(rO 

ib) 

(i ) 

GO 

(lO Alls 484 
((0 


OBJEaiVB-TYPE QUESTIONS 


So, 80 is wrong; it should be 81. 

28. (r) There mv two series i.c., 

7,7 + 5=12,12 + 3- 17,17 + 5 = 22 

10,10 + 4= 14, 14 + 5= 19, 19 + 6 = 2 
So 24 IS wrong; it should be 25. 

29. (r) 5 X 2 + 1 = 7; 7 X 2 + I = 15, 15 X 2 + 1 = 31. 

So 39 IS wrong; it should be 31. 

30. (h) 1x2 = 2,2x3-6,6x2=12,12x3 = 36.., 

So 4 IS wrong; it should be 6. 

31. (a) 

32. U1) 

33. ((') 


Corrections 

Nov '91 issue—Pages 281-282 
Q. 9. Correct answer is in). Pormula of "Volume'' ol 
cone should have been applied instead of "Area" of Cone 

N„. of sphonol K,lls ^ 

Voliinic of a sphere 

h . „ 7 ,,, 

3 (I2)“x24 


4x(2)’ 


144x24 


So, the number of spheres will be 108 
Q.10.C ‘orrecl answer is U1). 

M II 11 11 Volunit'of Cyliniler 

Nm of cnhi^rii'nl Ha Ic -- 


No. of spherical balls . ,, ,, 

Volume of u sjmencnl hnll 

Lei / be the radius of cylinder then, height = 8r 
and radius of spherical ball = 


So, no. of spherical balls = , 

4 


(<’) Ans. I 


(e) 1x2+1 .--3; 3x3 + 1 = 10; 

10x2+1 -21; 21 x3 + 1 =64;64x2 + 
129 X 3 + I = 388; 388 x 2 + 1 = 111. 

So, (c) 356 is wrong. 

(c) 196 .= 14^, 169 = \?r 144 12^, 

121 = 1 r, 100 = 10,81 = 9^ 64 = 8^. 


3 X r^ X 8r 3 x x 8 
4x(;)' 4x'" 


- 3 X 8 X 2 - 48 


So, the number of spherical balls = 48. 

Q. 12. Correct answer is (//) 
l^adiiis of circle = 5 cm 
Hence diameter = 5x2= 10 cm 
Length of one side of stjiMre is equal todiameter 
of the circle. 

So, side of the square = 10 cm 
Area of shaded portion 
= (Area of square) - (Area of circle) 

- (side)^ - 71 r 
= (10)'-7C(5)" 

= 100 -KX 25 
= 25 (4 - 7i) cm" 

Q. 20. Correct answer is (c). 

7983 - 4859 + 2561 = ? 

7983 + 2561 = 10544 
10544 - 4859 = 5685 
These mistakes are very much regretted. 

— Editor. 
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OBJECTIVE-TYPB QUESTIONS 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


lb to .19 /// ////s 

jciliircnccrc ^ct in the BSKl^ (Bnnniti) 
cxinninnlion for Ihvhntionnri/ Ulfia'rs 
hrfii on the 2ht ////i/, /99/ ‘Wi’ thank 
Mr Ajai/ Kr Datta jot •^eiuiin^ fhe^e 
(]ne!>tions to f/s. 

* Read the following passage care¬ 
fully and choose the most ap¬ 
propriate answer to the questions 
given below: 

It is a commonly held belief that 
quality and productivity are a func¬ 
tion of technology or a set of new 
equipment. No doubt these are essen¬ 
tial, but they alone are not sufficient 
lor bringing about improvements in 
productivity or quality. It is the men 
and women behind the machines and 
tile people who manage the lechnol- 
ogv who are criti cal in ormging about 
these improvements. It has Wen a 
strange paradox of India's economic 
development that even though 
people are our most abundant 
resource, they have so far either been 
neglected or treated as liabilities 
ratner than as assets Part of the 
reason for this has been outdated 
labour laws which have been a^leter- 
rent for industrialists and employers, 
leading them to establish capital-in¬ 
tensive rather than labour-intensive 
operations. The other reason has 
been a confrontationist attitude, both 
on the part of labour as well as 
managements. A change must come 
about in both these factors, outside 
representation and leadership of 
unions etc need to change At the 
same time, the attitude of confronta¬ 
tion must change to one ol coopera¬ 
tion and active collaboration 

1. ^)ne of the following argu¬ 
ments is emphasized in the para- 
graph; 

(1) only technology or a new 
set of equipment can im¬ 
prove quality and produc¬ 
tivity. 

(2) only management behind 
any type of machines can 
improve quality and 
productivity. 

(3) by managing the new 


technology, labour can 
bring about improvements 
in ijLialilv and produc¬ 
tivity. 

(4) Indian labour and 
management ’ is neither 
quality nor productivity 
conscious. 

2 India's strange contradiction 
ot de\elopmenl is. 

(1) people are rest)u reefu 1 bu t 
they art' neglected 

(2) people are resourceful but 
new equipment is not 
given to them 

(3) labour is inelficient but 
still it is pampered. 

(4) labour is not earnest and 
therefore it is no longt'r a 
liability. 

3 rhe capital-intensive opera- 
tnins are due to- 

(1) new labour laws 

(2) strit t labour laws 

(3) irrelevant labour laws. 

(4) too many labt)ur laws 

4. Labour-intensive iiperations 
can lead to. 

(1) more generation of 
money. 

(2) industrial process need¬ 
ing to employ many 
people 

(3) fear of unemployment. 

(4) better relations between 
labour and managi'menl 

3 Oiv; of the following state¬ 
ments on confrontation between 
labour and management is fai^e. 

(1) neglect of labour-inten¬ 
sive operations 

(2) establishment of capital- 
intensive industries 

(3) conflicting altitude of 
labour and mandgement 

(4) too much governmental 
interference between 
labour and management 

b I’here is an urgent need to 
change: 

(1) outside representation of 
labour 

(2) outside leadership of 
ma nagement 


(3) conlrontation lo i'oopera- 
tion and Lollabor.ilKm 

(4) all unions and managi'- 
mc'iUs at oiKe 

7. The opposite ol ‘ihlenent' as 
used m the passage is: 

(1) patron.igi* 

(2) influeme 

(3) non intei fi'reiu c' 

(4) help 

8 the word 'mluiil in the pas¬ 
sage means- 

(1) analytical 

(2) crucial 

(3) judicious 

(4) judicial 

In the following questions (9 and 
10) the .sentences numbered A, B, C, 
D & E are not in their proper se¬ 
quence. Read them carefully and 
rearrange them to make a natural 
sequence. One of the four combina- 
tions/alternatives is the correct se¬ 
quence: 

9. A lht‘ young worn.in LIcMilv 
heard him -.laf^ 

b the cra/y woman Wtis 
c rving like a miili- .inimal 

C the cr.i/v \\'i>man \ lolenlU' 
iK ross her I.k e 

1) to tell nim she had hiMsi'll 
ItUighcLl 

!• the yt>img woman lelt like 
running up Ihi’ stairs 
(1) ADLbC (2) AICbl) 

n) hl.C DA (I) AC bid) 

10 A. "It's there lo have the tram 
h.uiled on to another line " 

b. "It does not go anvwheie 
It has terminated here " 

C "What's that tram stand- 
ingon that platform?" 

D "Oh, I s(e. So this is the 
tram then goings lo 
Madras’" 

E "but 1 sei* an empne tit- 
tachetl to it " 

(1) Cbl’Al) (2) ( bl)l A 

(.3) CADLb (1) ADCbl. 

* In each sentence below four 
words have been printed in itolies 
which are numbered (I), (2), (3) and 
(4). One of the words is mis-spell. 
Find out the won hfu' is wrongly 
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OBJECTIVE-TYPE QUESTIONS 


spelt. I 

11. Thv idtMs amccircii{}) by the , 

sd/()/f7;(2) were warmly upiiliUn^cdO) j 

by ihv (iihiiivicii^). ! 

12. Every huwnni]) being has a ! 

rcsponsihiltt\f(2) tor jitstitycO) • 
anywhere in the commimityW. | 

13. A relif^ion(\) which takes no | 
note of this worlJ(2) and only Imr- 
pci^{3) on the one beyond, docs not 
ilrstTTv(4) the name. 

14. The other halt is the Sfiiritcd) 
in which theorvjrnns{if/()n(2) functions 
and the nttitiidc(3) towards it of swr- 
a\ss/z’(’(4) governments. 

15. I lad they been tri/cd) to their ] 
nj/l/fiy(2), they should have been 
vii^otously{3) cotnhnttins^(A) it. 

Pickoutthe word/group of words 
which is most nearly the SAME in 
meaning as the word/group of 
words printed in bold type. 

16 SECTIONS 

(1) collivtionof thoughts 

(2) combination (»f units 

(3) bunch of arlicles 

(4) assembly of spcvlalors 

(3) gnnifis of people 

17 PREDOMINANTLY 

(1) mostly 

(2) extra-ordinarily 

(3) forcefully 

(4) apparently 

(3) undoubti'dly 

18 ENLIGHTENED 


error, if any, will be in one part of 
the sentence. The number of that 
part is the answer. If there is no 
error, the answer is "5". (Ignore the 
errors of punctuation, if any). 

22. Hardly had 1 (1) reached the 
bus-station (2) when I was hit on a (3) 
very thick metal rod (4). No error (5). 

23. After finishing (1) his break¬ 
fast quickly, (2) he rushed to the sta- 

I tion □) to receive his aged parents (4). 
i No error (5) 

24. Bying so unreasonable 
anxious (1) over such trivial matters j 
(2) is a sign of (3) lack of maturity (4). ' 
No error (5). 

j 

I 25. The recommendation of the l 
I committee (1) that the taxes be (2) j 
I lower down immediately (3) was not j 
; accepted (4). No error (5) 

I 26. 1 want you to (1) pick up the | 

; box (2) of eggs gently and (3) kept it j 
i in the corner carefufly (4). No error 

: 

I 27 Journey by car is (1) as quick | 

' or perhaps quicker (2) than by tram | 

I (3) m this particular area (4). No error i 
; (3). i 

I 28 The victim tried to tell us (1) j 

I what has happened (2) but his words ; 

I (3) were not audible (4). No error (3). | 

I 2^). I le had no right (1) to vote in i 
1 the coming election (2) since he has 
I not yet (3) attained the age of 18 (4) I 
' No error (3) 


(1) dearly visible 

(2) shining brightly 

(3) fully awakened 

(4) economically privileged j 

(3) socially acceptable 

Pick out the word which is most 
OPPOSITE in meaning of the word 
printed in bold type. 

IP. AMELIORATE 

(1) expedite (2) worsen 
(3) grow (4) hasten 

(5) lessen 

21). DEBILITATING 

(1) enfeebling* 

(2) inhabiting 

(3) occupying 

(4) strengthening 
(3) encircling 

21 ENGULFED 

(1) different 

(2) detached 

(3) devastated 

(4) disfigured 
(3) dislocated 

* Read each sentence to find out 
whether there is any error in it. The 


30. He could gam success (1) j 
only after loiline (2) very hardly over ; 

(3) a long period of lime (4). No error | 

(5). I 

31. While prixeeding on leave 
(1) he had committed (2) that he 
would (3) be resumed after two days 

(4) . No error (5). 

* Pick out the most effective word 
I from the given words'to fill in the 
I blank to make the sentence mean- 
I ingfully complete. 

32. Every good leader should 

warn the people_taking a leap j 

in the dark. 

(1) for (2) against 

(3) on (4) without 

(5) after 

33. Forests on the whole are 

less than farms to flood 

! damage 

i (1) affected 

! (2) destructible 

I (3) destroyed 

1 (4) vulnerable 

(5) cultivable 


34. Although religion does not 

inhibit acc]uisilion of wealth, the 
tenor of its leaching is to induce an 
attitude of_ to worldly things. 

(1) affinity 

(2) immunity 

(3) indifference 

(4) attachment 

(5) hostility 

35. Since one cannot read every 

book, one should be content with 
making a __selection. 

(1) Siimple (2) normal 

(3) moaerate (4) standard 

(5) judicious 

36. She practised very hard so 

that she could_the trophy. 

(1) return (2) replace 

(3) restore (4) regain 

(5) repeat 

37. The difference between the 
twins is so that it is almost neg¬ 
ligible. 

(1) vast 

(2) slight 

(3) glaring 

(4) remarkable 

(5) noteworthy 

38 On his sudden demise, my 
emotions were so complicated that it 
was how 1 felt. 

(1) inexplicable 

(2) impossible 

(3) intolerable 

(4) unimaginable 
(3) unreasonable 

39. If happiness comes from 
wealth, people should not 

have an unhappy state of mind. 

(1) rich (2) generous 

(3) virtuous (4) pious 

(5) wicked 

ANSWERS 

1. (3) 2. (1) 3. (3) 4. (2) 

5. (4) 6. (3) 7. (4) 8. (2) 

9. (4) 10. (1) 11. (4) audience 

12. (3) justice 13. O) harps 

14. (1) spirit 15. (4) combating 

16. (5) 17. (1) 18. (3) 19. (2) 

20. (4) 21. (2) 22. (3) hit by 

23. (5) 

24. (1) unreasonably 

25. (3) lowered down 

26. (4) keep it 

27. (1) the journey 

28. (2) what had happened 

29. (1) has no right 

30. (3) very hard 

31. (4) would resume after 

32. (2) 33. (4) 34. (3) 35. (5) 

36. (4) 37. (2) 38. (3) 39. (1) 
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OBJECTIVE‘TYPE QUESTIONS 


GENERAL AWARENESS 


In the Oct '91 issue, we publishcLi 
49 questions set in the Miulhi/n Pnuie^^h 
Public Service Coniniission exnnnnntion 
on fnilinn History paper. 

Q. 1 to 31 puhlisheil in this feature 
are the reniainini^ questions of this 
paper. 

1. Who was the last Mughal 
King? 

(a) Bahadur Shah II 
(h) Shah A lam 
(c) Akbar-II 
0/) Muhammad Shah 

2. Who established the Dual 
Government in Bengal? 

(a) Clive (W Hastings 

(t) Cornwallis Ui) Elgin 

3. What was one of the most 
important causes of Mughal 
Empire's down fa IP 

(/?) Aurang/eb's fanalic policy 

(b) political 

((') n'liserable economic condi¬ 
tions 

Ui) institutional 

4. Who among the following 
(lOvernors-Ck'neral was impeached 
by the British Tarliament? 

(a) Wellesley 

(b) C\)rnwali]s 

(c) Hastings 
Ui) Minto 

5. Frcmi which source we ac¬ 
quire the knowledge of the battle 
fought between the Aryans and the 
non-Aryans? 

(f?) Vedas (b) Turanas 

(c) Upanishads Ui) Smintis 

6. The reign of Satavahanas 
lasted approximately for; 

(/?) 200 years (/9 31X) years 

(c) 400 years UD 460 years 

7. The word 'Veda' means 

(a) knowledge 

(h) sacred 

(r) revealed 

Ui) None of these 

8. The Indus valley civilization 
was primarily: 

(a) rustic 

(b) urban 

(c) nomadic 

Ui) None of these 


9. Which metal was not known 
to the Indus people^ 

(a) Bronze (b) silver 

(i) gold (//) iron 

10. The 'Gandhara Schtx)! of Art' 
was also known as. 

Oi) Indo-Greek Art # 

(b) Mathura Schml 

(c) Amravati School 
Ui) Cireco-Baclrian 

n C’haraka and Nagarjuna 
w^Te active during the reign of’ 

Ui) Bimbisara 

(b) Chandragupta 1 
(() Kanishka 
Ui) Hadipses 

12 Ailioie Inscription gives in¬ 
formation regarding 

(a) Eulakesm II 

(b) ITilakesm I 
(i) Kanishka 
(//) Ashoka 

13. The capital ol KaKichuri was 
at: 

(//) IVipuri 

(b) Manayaked 
U) Peshawar 
Ui) Maud LI 

14 In which State is the temple 
of Somnath situated? 

(a) Madhya Pradesli 

(b) Rajasthan 
((’) Gujarat 
Ui) Karn.’Taka 

15. Who among the following 
Indian kings was ^lefeated for Ihc’ 
first time by Mahmud i>f Ciha/ni^ 

(a) Jaip.il 
(/9 Ana’ndpala 

(c) Trilochanpala 
Ui) Chakrayudha 

16 Who among the following 
visitors of Shahjahan's court was 
physiciaiP 

(a) Travernier 

(b) Miinucci 
(i) Bernier 

Ui) Thomas Ktx* 

17. Tank-i-Firu/shahi was wTit- 
ten by 

(a) ITru/ Shah 
<b) Ziyaucidin Berm 

(c) Siraj 
Ui) Afiz 


18. Fatuhat-i-Firo/shahi was 
written by: 

(a) Berm 

(b) FiriizShah 
(r) Utbi 

Ui) None of the.se 

19 Attention on the Revenue 
System was paid for the first time by: 

(a) lltiimish 

(b) Alauddm Khilji 

(c) Balban 

id) ITru/Shah 

20. A sound administrative sys¬ 
tem WMs introduci'd lor the first time 
in Delhi Sultanate by 

(a) lltumish 

(b) Balban 

U) Alauddm Khil)i 

Ui) Muhammad-bm-Tughlaq 

21 Who was deputed by 
Aiirangzeb to suppress Shiv.ijP 

(a) Shiiista Khan 

(b) Al/al Khan 
(() |ai Singh 

Ui) Amber Singh 

22 by Ihi' InMly ol Sangola, 
whuh among the lollowing hap 
piMHvl ^ 

(//) Thi' power ol IVshwa in- 
L'letised 

(b) Shambaji was deU'ated 
((') The I nglish found footage 
on Maharashtra 
Ui) Tarabai became ruler ol 
Kohlapur 

23. The primary cause for Ihi* 
di'chneof Indus Valley was. 

(a) foreign invasion 

(b) floods 

(c) climatic change 
((/) drought 

24. By which Act, the East India 
C ompany was given power to rule? 

(a) Regulatii.g Act 

(b) Pitt's India Act 

((’) Charter Act ol 1813 

(d) Charter Act of 18.33 

25. By Gandhi-Irwin l\u t. whu h 
among the following movement was 
withdrawn.^ 

(a) Non-cooperaLion 

(b) Civil disobedieiui* 

(c) Quit-India movement 

(d) None of these 
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26. Which party was organised 
by Subhash C handra Bose after leav¬ 
ing Congress^ 

0?) forward Bloc 

(b) Swaraj I’artv 

(c) INA 

Ui) None of those 

27. Who was defeated in the 
second battle ol Panipatby Akbar? 

(n) Medini Hai 

(b) Amber Singh 

(c) I lemii 

(ii) AdiiMiali 

2H Wlu) \va>. the first Indian 
Cioveinor-Cieneral of India after In- 
dependeiKe? 

ill) M^nintbatten 
ib) C Rajagopalachari 
it) randitNcmm 
ill) Sardar Patel 

2^^^ Kushans came from: 

(/?) Bactna 

(b) China 

(r) C\mtral IVovinces 
(i1) Afghanistan 

30. Babar won the first battle of 
I^a n 1 pa t beca u se o f 

Ui) superior artillery 

(b) lacK of va lour oh the part of 
Indian kings 

(t) treachery ol Nobles of 
I,od hi 

Ui) None of these 

31 lliimavim was defeated in 
'he ha I He e. t hiiu^a because 

UI) hr weak and incom- 
ju'lenl 

ib) he was no match to Shcr 
Shah 

(() his brothers'did not help 
him 

ui) None of the above 

Qucslioiis to r>l luc the mimiih 
in^ qnc^lion'^ of the Cetietul Awareness 
luiper St’/ /// the examination held by the 
Central Polue Organisation (CPO) on 
the Jlth Seyt 1991. Fifty questions of 
this payer were imblished in the Novem¬ 
ber '91 issue 

32 The number of members 
nominated bv President to the Kajya 
Sabha is 

Ui) 2 (b) 10 

It) 12 (d) 22 

33 Which one of the following is 
tiifferenl horn others? 

(a) Ivimaiuijti (b) Shankara 

It ) ( haili.nvn (d) Nimbark 

I he star-like objects at the 
edge t)f the* universe are: 

in) Quasars (b) Galaxy 

(t) Black hole id) Comet 
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35. Myanmar is the new name 
of: 

(//) Bhutan (h) Bunna 

(f) Thailand (d) Malaysia 

36. The Ciulf war was started by 
USA in January '91 to: 

(r?) test its weapons 

(b) enforce UN resolutions 
(e) to show that it was most 
powerful 

(d) destroy Iraq 

37. Anaemia is caused due to 
lack of: 

(a) Iron 

(b) Protein 

(c) Calcium 

(d) Vitamin A 

38. Sushruta Samhila is as¬ 
sociated with: 

(a) Psychology 

(b) Economics 

(c) Surgery 

id) Astronomy 

39. The capital of Jordan is: 

(a) Muscat (b) Beirut 

(r) Amman (d) Tel Aviv 

40. India comprises: 

(a) 22 States and 5 Union Tcr- 
n tones 

(b) 22 States and 9 Union Ter¬ 
ritories 

(c) 25 States and 7 Union Ter- 
n tones 

(d) None of these 

41. India's medium range sur¬ 
face-to-air missile is: 

(a) Prithvi (h) Akash 

(c) Vibhuti (d) Agni 

42. Who has received both 
Nishan-i-Pakistan and Bharat Ratna? 

(a) MorarjiDesai 
ib) Vallabnbhai Patel 

(c) Jawaharlal Nehru 
id) Lai Bahadur Shastri 

43. Saikan, the longest railway 
tunnel, is located in: 

(a) Namibia * 

(h) Switzerland 

(c) Egypt 
W) Japan 

44. Homoeopathy was intro¬ 
duced by: 

(a) Banting (h) Fleming 

(c) Hahnemann (d) Pasteur 

45. The minimum age for mem¬ 
bership of the Lok Sabha is: 

(a) 18 years (b) 22 years 

(c) 25 years id) 28 years 

46. Which city is a leading 
manufacturer of sports goexis? 

(a) Patiala (h) Kanpur 

(c) Jabalpur (d) Agra 


47. The Himsagar Express runs 
between: 

(a) New Delhi—Goa 
(h) Jammu Tawi—Kanya- 

kumari 

(c) Bombay Central—Jammu 
Tawi 

(d) Guwahati—Trivandrum 

48. Octavio Paz of Mexico, poet 
and essayist, who got the 1990 Ncibel 
Prize in literature, writes in which 
language? 

(a) Spanish 
ib) Mexican 

(c) Italian 
id) Irish 

49. Guru Granth Sahib was com¬ 
piled by: 

0?) Caiiti Tegh Bahadur 

(b) Gimi Nanak 

(t) Guru Gobind Singh 

(d) Guru Ar)an Dev 

50. rhe largest spoken language 
in'the world is: 

(a) English 
ib) Hindi 

(c) Spanish 

(d) Mandarin (Chinese) 

51. Which political party is in 
power in Pakistan? 

(a) Islamic Jamhoori Ittehad 

(IJI) 

(b) Pakistan People's Party 
(PPP) 

(r) Democratic Alliance 

(d) Qaumi Mazahir 


ANSWERS 


1. 

(rt) 

2. 

(fl) 

3. ic) 

4. 

(t-) 

3. 

((/) 

6. id) 

7. 

(fl) 

8 

(h) 

9 Oi) 

10. 

(rt) 

11. 

(c) 

12. 

13. 

(rt) 

14. 

(c) 

1.5. ^ 

16. 

(</) 

17. 

lb) 

18. ib) 

19. 

(c) 

20. 

(fl) 

21. in) 

22. 

(a) 

23. 

(b) 

24. ia) 

25. 

(h) 

26. 

(a) 

27. (c) 

28. 

(h) 

29. 

(a) 

30. ia) 

31. 

(c) 

32. 

(c) 


33, 

(<•) 

Others were 

philosophers. 



Chaitanya belonged to Bhak- 



ti cult. 



34. 

(a) 

35. 

ib) 

36. ib) 

37. 

(fl) 

38. 

ic) 

39. (c) 

40. 

(c) 

41. 

ib) 

42. ia) 

43. 

(</) 

44 

ic) 

45. (a) 

46. 

(a) 

47. 

ib) 

48. (a) 

49. 

(d) 





50. (d) (English is the second largest 
spoken language in the 
world.) 


51. (a) 
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Descriptive Questions 


The follozviiii^ nre the njn^zeers to 
ijiie^tio}]'^ put ni the De^^mptive Taper 
St’/ for the kSRT I'VM Ctencnl exnumui- 
tiou held on September 22, . 

We thank Mr MSM Kema of 
Trivandrum for ^^endini^ //> the question 
paper. 

Q. 1. Some people argue that 
outings and picnics are waste of 
energy and resources and therefore 
they should be banned. Give at least 
two arguments in favour and two 
arguments against the viewpoint ex¬ 
pressed in the statement. 

Ans. Whcnc\'cr enthusiastic 
people, especially young boys and 
girls have some leisure, the\ like to 
go out for an outing or a picnic. 
Week-end outings are popular, espe¬ 
cially in the USA where whole 
families drive out ol towns and go 
out to spend some timi* in the open 
air 

Arguments For the View 

1. Ticnics and outings involve 
much waste of lime, energy as well as 
money and other rescuivic’s Travell¬ 
ing by car 50 or 100 miles surely 
means considerable expenditure on 
petrol or if the family travels by tram, 
then on railway tare 1 me, the people 
who go for picnics are able to get 
some fresh air, but then to gel Iresh 
air all they have to do is to go to the 
nearest playground, walk about and 
take some exercise. When fresh air 
can be had near their homes, why 
travel a long distance for the purpose, 
often at much inconvenience^ 

2. There is so much w’ork to be 
done for national reconstruction, 
especially in a poor, developing 
country like India that it is hardly fair 
or patriotic for people to waste time 
and energy at picnic spots, just squat¬ 
ting on the grass or la/ily basking in 
the sunshine in winter Every picnic 
or outing means that the participants 
spend a few hours roaming about or 


taking refreshments or playing cards 
or just chatting while important work 
awaits them at home. They seem to 
lose all sense of proportion and of 
wisely utilising precious time As for 
physKal exertise, the people can go 
lor a walk or )usl run around a 
plavlield or ''maidan" instead of un¬ 
dertaking a |ourney away from their 
homes Much lime isKisl m travelling 
to and fro. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. I’lcnics and outings are 
eminently suitable wavs of spending 
leisure After hard work for many 
days, it IS desirable that people 
should go out into the open, relax and 
refresh themselves 11 people riMnain 
indoors during their Icnsun* hours, 
they would tend to become dull and 
tardy. The lime and energy spent on a 
picnic or outing should by no means 
be regarded as a waste of time and 
resources Kather, outdoor picnics 
help to replenish on(’'s energies 

2 Outings and adventure in the 
open air, on a river bank, on the 
seashore or on a hill helps to relievx' 
tensions, boredom, provides a heal¬ 
thy change trom dull and tiresome 
routine and j’quips people hu' 
another week's earnest devoted 
work Those who do not go mil into 
the open for outings with their 
families are the stay-at-home type ot 
people. They ttnd to become dull and 
lazy. They lack the highly important 
spirit of adventure, which is essential 
for success m life besides, travelling 
broadens the mind and refreshes 
one's spirits and helps to create luw 
hopes and promotes fresh thinking; it 
often helps in giving inspiration tor 
new’ achievements. 

Poverty in India 

Q. 2. The majority of the people 
in our country are poor. Give at least 
three reasons for this state of affairs. 

Ans. India has been a poor 


country for centuries past; m tact, the 
vast majority of the people, especially 
m rural areas, have been so hi>peless- 
ly steeped in poverty and destitution 
that their pathetic condition evokes 
feelings of pity and heartfelt sym¬ 
pathy. There are innumerable 
y^rogeny of poverty evervwhere and, 
as Jawaharlal Nehru said, there are 
marks of this beast on every 
forehead The life ol people who do 
not get enough to eat and have no 
shelter worth the name over their 
heads and very little to Lover their 
bodies IS inevitably crushed and dis¬ 
torted 

I he mam c.uises of the colossal 
pciverty in the country ore 

1 The ov'erpopul.itum There 
ai\‘ so main mouths to teed and the 
means so limited that unless the 
grow'th ot numbers is sharply ilu*ck- 
ed, it would be diffuult to provide 
lood and shelter for eviTveni- 

2. 1 here is heart-rending spix In* 
ol unemployment 1 akhs ol people 
remain out ot |(^b partialK or wholly 
week aftiT week '■imee thc'v h.ivi* lit¬ 
tle or no iMinings and no regular 
source ol income, thev have no 
means to leed lhemse)v(*s .md IIumt 
lamilies 1 he inadecjuate oppor- 
tumlic's for earning enough to nu'c’t 
the daily rc'cjui remen Is remain a 
major bottleneck in the' alleviation ol 
poverty. 

5 The ruthless exploitation ol 
poc^r classes such as landless l.ibour, 
by landowners, and money-lenders 
in the rural areas and capitalists in 
urban areas is a neither laclc^r. In many 
areas the exploitation has riMched 
colossal levels. The exploited pc'ople 
are treated as sub-humans who are 
utterly helpless and totally at the 
mercy of the exploiters who I levee 
them. 

4. Illiteracy and lack ol educa- 
tiem have also contributed to the 
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colossal poverty. The resultant ig¬ 
norance of the people is indeed 
pathetic. 

5. The unchecked inflation and 
the soaring prices intensify poverty 
The runaway prices cause great 
misery to people having limited 
means and inadequate sources of 
livelihood. Poverty has been defiiuni 
as a mid-point of the monthly per 
capita expenditure having a total 
calorie intake of 24(X1 per person in 
rural areas and 21(X) in urban areas. 
These mid-points were Ks 76 in rural 
areas and Rs 88 in urban areas (Sixth 
Plan assumption). The percentage of 
people living below the poverty line 
in 1979-80 was put at 47, later revised 
to 51. The number has been increas¬ 
ing, though the official figure of the 
percentage of the poor in the country 
is lower. In fact, official sources claim 
that the percentage of the poor in 
India has fallen from 51.5 to 41.5 
during the Sixth Plan. 

A disconcerting factor in this 
connection is that much of the money 
sanctioned for poverty alleviation 
programmes is wasted or misap¬ 
propriated. The Central Government 
draws up massive and highly expen¬ 
sive anti-poverty programmes al¬ 
most every year, but Mr Rajiv Ciandhi 
himself conceded in November, 1989, 
that only 14 paise in the rupee sanc¬ 
tioned for helping the poor actually 
reacl\ the poor; the rest just disap¬ 
pears. If this is index'd so, how will 
poverty be eliminated or substantial¬ 
ly reduced^ 

Poor people should be equipped 
with skills to increase their earning 
capacity. The panacea for poverty is 
growth and economic development, 

Small-Scale Industries 

Q. 3. Some people feel that they 
should encourage the small-scale in¬ 
dustries. Explain and substantiate 
your stand by giving instances, ex¬ 
amples from your own experiences, 
reading and knowledge. 

Ans. I fully support the stand of 
those who hold the view that small- 
scale and cottage industries should 
be encouraged. Small industries 
promote employment while large- 
scale industrial enterprises tend to 


reduce employment because of the 
increasing mechanisation prcK'es.ses. 
Secondly, small-scale industries help 
to alleviate poverty because they 
enable the people running such in¬ 
dustries to supplement their earnings 
and enable those who have hardly 
any income to start having a m^xlest 
one, the quantum depending upon 
the labour put in, the facilities for 
marketing the products and of course 
the demand of the consumers for the 
goods thus manufactured. In large- 
scale enterprises there is much ex¬ 
ploitation by capitalists; in fact in big 
industries there arc all the evils as¬ 
sociated with capitalism. 

Cottage industries require only a 
limited amount of capital and the 
units can be set up in small places and 
even in one's own home. Of course 
much depends upon the availability 
of the requisite raw material. Such 
industries help to relieve the increas¬ 
ing pressure on land. I'hey ^^\so help 
to combat poverty; establishment of 
small-scale enterprises is recom¬ 
mended as one of the measures to 
eliminate or alleviate poverty. The es¬ 
tablishment of big industries brings 
about gradual and progressive turn¬ 
ing of the human being into a 
machine. This is not so in small in¬ 
dustries which are not only feeders of 
large enterprises but are also inde¬ 
pendent units in themselves. The 
Government of India and the various 
State governments give all possible 
encouragement to jmall-scale in¬ 
dustries—financial aid, exemption 
from various duties and taxt'S, etc. 

I have known from my personal 
experience and also from discussions 
with others, supplemented by 
studies, that small-scale enterprises 
can prove a great success provided 
the requisite conditions exist. 
Enterprising people received loans 
from official agencies, and after some 
months the loans have been returned 
with the low interest charged on 
them. I know persons who with some 
assistance started making envelopes, 
bottle caps, canvas chairs, simple 
stix)ls etc and were able to feed their 
families with their labours. They 
could hold their heads high and were 


proud of their achievement. 

Flights of Fruits 

Q. 4. Suppose all fruits can fly 
after ripening. What would be the 
consequences if such a situation 
should airse? 

Ans. If such a strange and un¬ 
heard of phenomenon of ripe fruits 
developing the capacity to fly off 
after ripening were to occur, several 
interesting consequences would fol¬ 
low. 

1. The grower, the farmer and 
the owner of an orchard will not be 
able to get the fruits of all their com¬ 
bined labour and investment round 
the year because the fruits will fly 
away when they are just ripe and 
ready for plucking and sale to the 
consumer. 

2. Since the fruits would be 
going in various directions in the at¬ 
mosphere, hawks, owls and other 
large and small birds flying here and 
there would be able to seize them and 
eat them up. Thus instead of human 
beings eating these ripe, delicious 
fruits, they will be at the disposal of 
winged creatures of God. 

3. To prevent the loss of ripe 
fruits, the growers and the owners of 
orchards will have the fruits plucked 
when they are raw or only half ripe. 
The farmers will ripen them by pul¬ 
ling them in dry straw or grain or in 
plastic covers until they are ripe and 
marketable. But much of the taste, 
flavour and freshness will be lost. 
Fruits that ripen in the natural way 
are always more delicious and com¬ 
mand higher prices in the market 
than those which are artificially 
ripened. 

4. The growers of fruits would 
suffer substantial losses in this 
proce.ss and many of them would be 
deprived of the fruits of the hard 
labour they put in and the care they 
have to take throughout the year to 
protect the fruit from birds and pests. 
So, quite a number of them would 
prefer to give up growing fruits and 
to find other means of earning their 
livelihood. Orchard owners would 
also look for other channels of invest¬ 
ment. Some of the horticulture ac¬ 
tivity would thus receive a setback. 
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Q. Name the book, written by 
Alexandra Repley, which is the se¬ 
quel to Margaret Mitchell's 'Gone 
with the Wind'? 

Ans. Scarlett. 

Q. Recently the government 
permitted 100% foreign equity in 
high priority areas. What are the 
highlights of the scheme? 

Ans. Non-resident Indians 
(NRIs) and Overseas Corporate 
Bodies (OCBs) permitted to invest 
upto 100 per cent foreign equity in 
high priority industries including 
hotels, tourism related industries, 
shipping and hospitals. 

—The outflow on account of 
dividend payments is balanced by 
export earnings over a period of 
seven years from the commence¬ 
ment of production. 

---'I’he proposed project should 
not be located within 25 km from the | 
peripheri of the standard urban area j 
limits of a city having a population 
of more than 10 lakh according to 
1991 census 

—The facility will be available 
for new investments including those 
for expansion and diversification of 
existing industrial undertakings. 
These provisions will apply to in¬ 
vestments in private/public limited 
companies as well as in partnership 
firms. 

Q. In which State is the Tehri 
hydro-electric project being built? 

Ans. Uttar Pradesh. There has 
been a controversy, recently, regard- 1 
ing the safety of the dam as it is felt 
that the project is. situated in a 
earthquake prone area. 

Q. Where is the 1992 "earth 
summit" proposed to be held? 

Ans. Rio de Janerio, Brazil. It 
will be attended by the heads of 


government from over 160 countries. 

Q. Which day is celebrated as 
World Food Day? 

Ans. October 16. "Trees for life" 
was the theme of the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation (FAO) for 
the 1991 World Food Day. 

Q. At which place was the his- 
I toric conference, to launch a Middle 
I East Peace initiative, held on October 
I 30,1991? 

I Ans. Madrid, Spain. It was for 
, the first time that Israel and its Arab 
I neighbours sat down for a face-to- 
i face negotiations. The tw^m goals of 
I the conference were to achieve 
limited self-rule for the nearly two 
i million Palestinians living in Israeli- 
' occupied territories and to achieve 
permanent peace between Israel and 
the surrounding Arab States. 
Diplomats from Israel, Egypt, Syria, 
Lebanon and a joint Jordanian-I’ales- 
tinian delegation participated in the 
conference. 

Q. Which day was celebrated as 
the National Bird Day^ 

Ans. November 12, the birth 
date of world renowned or¬ 
nithologist, late Dr Salim Ah 

Q. Which country will host the 
1993 Commonwealth Heads of | 
Government Meet (CHOGM)? 

Ans. Cyprus. The 1991 CHOGM i 
was held at Harare, Zimbabwe. I 

Q. Where is India's tallest TV 
tower being built? 

Ans. Near Ramgarh village in 
Jaisalmer district of Rajasthan. The 
height of the tower will oe 300 M. At 
present the Delhi TV tower is the tal¬ 
lest in the country with a height of 
235 M. 

Q. Which country is the biggest 
producer of eggs? 

Ans. USSR. It is followed by 
China, Japan, USA and India. The 


egg production of India is 22,000 mil¬ 
lion a year. In terms of money the 
poultry industry generates more 
than Rs 3,000 crore a year. 

Q. Who is the author of the 
book The Famished Road'? 

Ans. Ben Okri, winner of the 
; 1991 Booker Prize. 

I Q. In which State is Koel Karo 
hydro-electric project proposed to be 
built. 

Ans. Bihar. 

Q. Name the new Prime Mini¬ 
ster of Japan? 

Ans. Kichi Miya/awa 

j Q. Which countries are mem- 
I bers of the Asia-Pacific Postal Union 
(APPU)? 

Ans. Australia, C'hina, Republic 
of Korea, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, 
Malaysia, New' Zealand, Singapore, 
Maldives, Nauru, Thailand and Sri 
Lanka 

Q. Name the tropical storm that 
had hit Philippines on November 6, 
1991 killing more than 3,000 people? 

Ans. Thelma. 

Q. What was the reason for the 
postponement of the 6th SAARC 
summit which was scheduled to be 
held from November 7, 1991 in 
Colombo, Sri Lanka? 

Ans. The summit required the 
presence of the heads of State or 
I government to secure unanimity 
i which governs decisions taken by 
; SAARC. Since the King of Bhutan ex- 
I pressed his inability to attend the 
j summit had to be postponed. 

I Q. From which Parliamentary 
; constituency in Andhra Pradesh did 
Prime Minister stand for election to 
I LokSabha? 

Ans. Nandyal 
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ARCHERY i 

7th Asian Cup Tournament 

C ! 

Doiith Korea swept six gold | 

medals in the men's division and i 

won four of six in the women's i 

competition in the 7th Asian Cup i 

archery tournament, held in | 

Manila, Philippines. j 

South Korea won the team I 
title for both divisions. Japan | 
were placed second overall and j 
China was third among fifteen i 
nations. 

ATHLETICS 

9th Asian Track and Field 
(ATF) meet 

China maintained its supremacy, 
claiming 24 of the 40 gold medals 
at stake, m the ninth Asian Track 
and F'ield meet which ended at 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia on October 
23, 1991. 

The Indians, who in the last 
meet at Delhi had been runners-up 
with seven golds, nine silvers and | 
six bron/es, finished with only : 
two golds, four silvers and two i 
bron/es i 

I he Indian 4 x 400 m women's 
relay team comprising of junumani 
Saikia, Dhanalakshmi, K. Saramma 
and Shiny Wilson won the women's 
relay team gold. This was the fourth 
time in a row that India had claimed 
gold in this event. ! 

C AROM I 

World title | 

Maria Irudayam of India won the | 
world carom title winning the | 
singles title and beating his own , 
team-mate Arokiara in the final, 
held in New Delhi. 

In the women section Anuraju 
of India got the first position. She 
was followed by Sangeetha Chan- 
dorkar of India. 

The team title was also won by 
India. 


CHESS 

5th Asian Women Championship 

International women's master 
Bhagyashree Thipsay won the fifth 
Asian chess championship which i 
concluded in Bhopal on October 29, 
1991. 

Bhagyashree (7.5) was held to 
draw by Syeda Shabana (5) of 
Bangladesh while Ning Chun I long ! 
(7.5) of China had an easy victory 
over N. Saritha (4.5) of India to tie 
with Bhagyashree. However, 
Bhagyashree was awarded the In¬ 
dira Gandhi Trophy and the title 
of Asian chess queen on higher tie 
break score. 

World Women Championship 

Xie Jun of China captured the 
world women's chess championship 
by drawing a match with Maya 
Chiburdanidze of the Soviet Union, 
who had held the title since 1978. 

The draw in game 15 gave the 
20-year-old challenger from Beijing 
a total of 8.5 points and an un¬ 
beatable lead against the 31-year- 
old Georgian veteran. 

Ms Xie became the first non- 
Soviet women's chess champion in 
64 years. 

Interpolis Tilburg Tournament 

World champion Garry Kasparov 
w'on the title with an impressive 
victory over old rival Anatoly Kar¬ 
pov in the Interpolis Tilburg chess 
tournament. India's Viswanathan 
Anand finished third. 

CRICKET 

Irani Trophy 

Haryana did the incredible by win¬ 
ning the Irani Trophy with a four- 
wicket victory over Rest of India 
at the Nahar Singh Stadium in 
Faridabad. 

Haryana was indebted to their 
skipper Kapil Dev, who turned the 
match upside-down with a sensa¬ 
tional four wicket spell in the morn¬ 


ing of the fifth day, before steering 
his team home with a responsible 
53. 

It was a remarkable victory for 
Haryana, who nearly faced the fol¬ 
low on and then conceded a vital 
first innings lead in the closing 
stages of the penultimate day. An 
extraordinary effort was required to 
win the match from such a position 
as the pitch did not favour the 
medium-pacers and the Rest batting 
was top heavy. 

Sharjah Cup 

A hat-trick of Ibws—all delayed 
decisions in gcx)d light—destroyed 
India's hopes of matching an im¬ 
proved Pakistani batting perfor¬ 
mance in the final of the Wills 
Trophy International cricket tourna¬ 
ment played at Sharjah. 

Of the 12 tournaments con¬ 
ducted here so far, Pakistan won 
their sixth title with an emphatic 
72-run victory over India This was 
their fifth successive win. It was a 
remarkable fightback by Pakistan, 
who were just a couple of inches 
away from elimination when Ian 
Bishop's bat failcKl to connect last 
three Waqar Younis deliveries in 
the opening encounter of the 
second-leg, with the West Indies 
needing two to win. 

It was paceman Aaqib javed 
who did it when he trapped Ravi 
Shastri (third ball). Skipper Az- 
haruddin (fourth) and Sachin Ten¬ 
dulkar (fifth) leg-before in his third 
over—14th of the innings. He be¬ 
came the sixth bowler in the world 
to have performed a hat-trick in 
one-day Internationals. Others are 
Australian Bruce Reed, Indians 
Kapil Dev and Chetan Sharma, and 
Jalaluddin and Wasim Akram (both 
from Pakistan). Wasim is the only 
bowler to have done it twice, 
against West Indies and Australia— 
both times in Sharjah. 

Aaqib finished with a tally of 
10-0-37-7 which is the best-over in 
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the world, beating West Indian | 
Winston Davis' sevon-for-51 effort j 
against Australia in the 1983 World ! 
Cup in F.ngland. 

Double milestone by Kapil Dev j 

Having already aggregated more 
than 3,(X)0 ains in one-dayers, Kapil j 
Dev on October 22, 199] became ' 
the first player in cricket history to I 
perform the double of 3,000 runs | 
and 200 wickets in tine-day inter- ! 
nationals. ' 

Kapil has stretched his career | 
to 166 one-dayers since his debut 1 
against Pakistan at Quetta on Oc- ; 
tober 1. 1978 hlis career-best bowl- j 
ing performance was registered i 
against Australia at Trent Bridge, | 
Nottingham, in the 1983 Prudential | 
World Cup when he captured five I 
wickets for 43 runs. | 

I le IS one of five bowlers m i 
the world to have achieved a hat- ; 
trick in one-dayers, having i 
registered the feat against Sri 1 anka ' 
at Calcutta in the 1990-91 Asia Cup , 
final. 

1992 Asia Cup in Pakistan 

The next Asia Cup will be held : 
in Pakistan from October 16 to 23, 
1992. The Pakistan's Cricket C?ontroi 
Board, which had backed out from 
holding the 1990 Asia Cup, has | 
given tin undertaking to stage the j 
lournamenl in 1992, m which India, | 
Pakistan, Sri Lanka and Bangladesh | 
will compete 

FOOTBALL 

Subroto Cup 

Sports College, Lucknow, fulfilled 
their long-standing desire of win¬ 
ning the prestigious Subroto Cup 
when they defeated Bidhan Nagar 
Govt High School, Calcutta, 3-4. 

Bidhan Nagar Schcxil, holders 
of Gajjan Kumai Memorial Tourna¬ 
ment for Sports Authority of India 
(SAl) adopted schools, failed to live 
up to the expectations as they sur¬ 
rendered tamely in the final played 
at the Ambedkar Stadium, New 
Delhi. 

Durand Cup 

East Bengal had to wait until the 
tie-breaker to lift their third succes¬ 
sive Durand Cup and write their 


name in the annals of Durand his- | 
tory. I 

But it was not a memorable i 
final, although Border Security ■ 
Force stood up ti> the challenge [ 
well. They finally fell at the last i 
hurdle. Fast Bengal goalkeeper i 
Debashis Mukherjee brought off two ; 
fine saves in the tie-breaker to give | 
East Bengal their victory. 

Fast Bengal took Ks 1.5 lakh 
for their win and BSF earned Rs 1 
lakh Fast Bengal was also a Awarded 
the Bagpiper Fair Play Trophy. 

HOCKEY 

- I 

Olympic hockey qualifying I 

tournament ! 

Veteran Sergei Pleshakov's goal 
from a penally corner rebound car¬ 
ried Soviet Union to a 1-0 victory 
against India in the final of the 
Olympic hockey qualifying tourna¬ 
ment held in Auckland, New 
Zealand. 

India played a typically in¬ 
consistent game which alternated 
between brilliant and mediocre. 
They had their chances but blew 
them. 

The closest that India came to 
neutralising the Soviet advantage 
was in the second-half when they 
forced two consecutive penalty 
corners. Skipper Pargat Singh, 
taking the hit, flicked the ball chest 
high with both his attempts, but 
sweeper-back Sos Airapetian 
deflected twice to keep the Soviet 
citadel intact. 

Germany maintainc'd their out¬ 
standing record in women's hcKkey 
when they overcame hosts New 
Zealand in the tic-breaker to win 
the pre-Olympic hockey tourna¬ 
ment. 

In an exciting final, the Ger¬ 
man girls showed their striking 
prowess in the tie breaker 
shootout which they won 5-2 after 
they were held to a 1-1 draw over 
extra time. Germany thus im¬ 
proved upon their recent standings 
being runners up at the European 
championship at Stuttgart and the 
silver-medallists at the Champions 
Trophy in Berlin. 


Sanjay Trophy 

Formidable Punjab and Sind Bank 
retained the title overcoming 
spirited Central Industrial Security 
Force (CISF) 2-1 in the final of the 
12th All India ScHijav Hockey Tour¬ 
nament held in New Delhi. 

TENNIS 

Australian indoor title 

Sweden's Stefan Edberg underlined 
why he is the world's top-ranked 
player chnicallv bealing ninth- 
seeded American Brad Ciilbert in 
straight sets to win tlh* Xuslralian 
indoor tennis title 

Stockholm Open 

A resurgent Boris Becker defeated 
j Stefan Edberg in the Stockholm 
j Open final—his first title since the 
; Australian Open in January, 1991. 

I In the first title clash this ye.ir 
betWLVn the world's two leading 
players, Becker was closer to peak 
form as he retained his title 3-6, 

I 6-4, 1-6, 6-2, 6-2 The German's vic- 
i tory also kept him second in the 
1 world rankings 

I WRESTLING 

I 4th Commonwealth 
I Championship 

j Three' golds, one silvv'i and live 
bron/e medals was the Indian haul 
in the fourth CDmmonwcalth v\ n s- 
; tling championships whnh coa- 
j eluded in Dunedin, New Zealand. 

I Ombir Singh (48 kg), Sanjay Kumar 
j (90) and Appa Lai Sheikh (130 kg) 

I were the gold medal winners while 
Ashok Kumar claimed the silver in 
the 57 kg class. The bron/e medals 
came from Anil Kumar (52 kg,), 
Dharamvir (62 kg), Satyawan (74 
kg), Shamsher Singh (82 kg) and 
Subhash Verma (100 kg). 

! India secured 46 points, the 
maximum in the tournament but 
Canada, which stvured 44 poinis, 
was declared the team champion¬ 
ship winners. Canada had bagged 
six gold medals to India's three. 

In the first C'cunnnmw eal !h 
championships in Cilasgow m I9S"S, 
India won two gold>, two viKris 
and four bron/es U did ;io; --.i- 
ticipate in the c'vp'iis iviui'i m LK'7. 
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Current General Knowledge 


ABBREVIATIONS 

EFF: Extended Fund Facility. 

AWARDS 

Nobel Prize, 1991 

For Literature: South African 
author Nadine Gordimer for her 
novels and short stories focussing on 
the consequences of living under her 
country's apartheid system of racial 
separation. 

For Peace: Burmese opposition 
leader Aung San Suu Kyi for her non¬ 
violent struggle to bring democracy 
to her country. 

For Medicine: Erwin Neher and 
Bert Sakmann of Germany share the 
prize for their discoveries concerning 
the tunction of single ion channels in 
cell. 

For Physics: IMerre-Gilles de 
Gennes of France for work which has 
led to lap-top computer screens and 
digital watch displays. 

For Chemistry: Richard R. Ernst 
of Switzerland for his contributions 
to the development of the methodol¬ 
ogy of high-resolution Nuclear Mag¬ 
netic Resonance (NMR) Spectro¬ 
scopy 

For Economics: British-born 
Prof Ronald Coase of the University 
of Chicago, USA for his theories 
which helped explain why com¬ 
panies exist, and also why com¬ 
munist economies collapsed. 

Indira Gandhi Award for National 
Integration, 1990 

T he prestigious Indira Gandhi 
award for national integration for 
1990 has been given posthumously to 
the former Prime Minister of India, 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi, for his outstanding 
work and supreme sacrifice in the 
cause of national integration. 

The award, which was instituted 
in 1985, is given to distinguished per¬ 
sonalities or associations working in 
the field of religion, arts, science, cul¬ 
ture, social work and journalism. 


Booker Prize, 1991 | 

RITAIN'S prestigious Booker | 
Prize for fiction has been awarded | 
to The Famished Road by the Nigerian , 
poet and novelist, Mr Ben Okri. 

Kalinga Prize, 1991 j 

HE 1991 Kalinga Prize has been ; 
shared by Dr N.K. Sehgal of the > 
j Department of Science and Technol- ; 

I ogy and Dr R. Iftimovici of Romania, 
j The award is given by UNESCO for 
; exceptional contributions to science 
I and technology. 

Dhanvantri award, 1991 

NTERNATIONALLY renowned 
neurologist. Dr Eddie P. Bharucha, 
has been awarded the prestigious 
I Dhanvantri award for 1991 for his 
outstanding contribution to the 
medical science, specially in the field 
: on neurology. 

I BOOKS 

I August Coup, The 

HIS is a 74-page memoir, written 
by Mikhail S. Gorbachov, Presi- 
I dent of USSR. In this book he pledges 
abiding allegiance to "the socialist 
idea" and tries to explain the tactical | 
blunders that led to the coup against 
him. It also includes a long article he j 
had been writing at his summer j 
home in Crimea in the days before I 
the military takeover. 

It is interesting to note that Mr 
Gorbachov, who had earlier 
described himself as a "Convinced 
Communist", characterises himself 
in this booV as a democrat and a 
socialist. 

Conservationist, The 

RITTEN by Nobel Prize winner 
Ms Nadine Gordimer, it ex¬ 
plores in depth the effect of life in a 
colour-bar society on individuals 
who are fundamentally decent and 
humane. 

Ms Gordimer had won the 1974 
Booker Prize for this novel. 


Famished Road, The 

HIS novel has won the Nigerian 
poet and novelist, Mr Ben Okri, 
the 1991 Booker Prize. It is about an 
exploration of the real world by a 
spirit child—Abikui. He is endowed 
with special powers and he explores 
modern Nigeria giving the author an 
opportunity to juxtapose the real and 
magical worlds. 

Gurusagaram 

ELL-known Malayalam no¬ 
velist and cartoonist Mr O.P. 
Vijayan has won the prestigious 
Vayalar Rama Varma literary award 
for his novel Gunisi^^anim. 

A novel of philosophic dimen¬ 
sions, It attempts to explore the rid¬ 
dles of rootle.ss humanity oscillating 
between the individual psyche and 
collective consciousness 

Occasion For Loving 

IIIS novel IS based on a triangular 
relationship—an older woman 
encouraging a love affair between her 
two friends, a black man and a white 
woman. It is written by Ms Nadine 
Gordimer, winner of 1991 Literature 
Nobel Prize. This novel was held 
"under embargo" for a while and 
was ultimately banned by the South 
African government. 

DEFENCE 

'TrishuP in triple role successful 
N an important development, In¬ 
dian defence scientists successfully 
tested Trishiil —short range surface 
to-air missile (SAM)—in its triple bat¬ 
tlefield roles for the Army, Air Force 
and Navy. 

The latest series of test flights be¬ 
tween August 24 and September 10, 
1991 off Chandipur test range in Oris- 
I sa have demonstrated Trishid's 
I capability as a deadly weapon 
against aircraft and as a ship- 
launched anti-aircraft missile. 

The missile successfully per¬ 
formed a manoeuvre, "height lock 
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loop"' which pushed its reach by 7- ! 
metre over the sea surface at speeds 
exceeding Mach Two. This 
manoeuvre has been specially 
designed for the sea skimming 
Dishiil for the Navy. The height lock 
loop uses an on Ix^ard radio altimeter 
which beams continuous stream of 
pulses towards the sea surface to 
determine the missile height and j 
maintain a constant programmed al- 
litude above the water. 

Trishul along with Pritlivi, 
another SAM, would undergo exten¬ 
sive user trials during 1992 before 
being manufactured by the Bharat 
Dynamics Limited (BDL) and in¬ 
ducted into the Indian Defence ser¬ 
vices. 

The test flights off Chandipur 
also proved a new "'gathering 
system" which accurately guides the 
missile towards its target with the 
help of microwave based radar. 

Tnshiil is a short range quick 
reaction SAM designed and 
developed as part of the country's 
Integrated Missile Development 
programme (IGMDP) started in 1982. 

Trishul, as the name indicates, has 
a triple role for the three wings ol the 
Indian Defence f'or the Air Fierce, the 
launcher and radar are on separate 
wheeled platforms tc facilitate tar¬ 
geting moving helicopters or aircraft 
In the Naval form, Tnshul is designed 
to take on not only aircraft but also 
sea-skimming anti-ship missiles. 

INS Dega commissioned 

I NS Dcgn, the first Naval air station 
in the East Coast, was commis¬ 
sioned on October 21, 1991. 

This naval air station has in¬ 
frastructural facilities for night land¬ 
ing and further expansion of the 
runway is possible when required. 

1 his naval air station is the fourth 
in the country. The commissioning of 
the air station, with all modern 
facilities, is a milestone in the history 
^'f the naval air arm. 

Offshore patrol vessel launched 

I NS Sujatn, last in the series of four 
offshore patrol v^essels built by the 
ffindustan Shipyard Limited, Visak- 
hapatnam, was launched on October 


22,1991. 

The INS Saryii, second in the 
series, was commissioned two weeks 
before and the third vessel, INS Shar- 
da, will be ready for commissioning 
soon. 

INS Khanjar commissioned 

I NS Khanjar, the fourth indigenous¬ 
ly designed missile corvette, was 
commissioned at the Naval base in 
Visakhapatnam on October 22,1991. 

The ship is fitted with surface-tc> 
surface and surface-to-air missiles, I 
aircraft guns and sophisticated | 
machinery. ! 

NUCLEAR ENERGY j 

Narora's second unit goes "critical' | 

T he Second 220 megawatt (MW) | 
unit of the Narora Atomic Power ] 
Project was successfully tested for I 
production as it attained "criticality" i 
on October 24, 1991. It is the eighth | 
nuclear reactor in the country to : 
reach this important milestone The | 
reactor is likely to begin commercial ; 
production in a month. ' 

The Narora plant is the fore run¬ 
ner of a whole new generation of | 
reactors of the next decade. The in¬ 
digenously designed and built reac- I 
tor incorpora tes state-of-the art safety , 
mechanisms. The commissioning of 
the reactor was delayed by o\’er three ! 
years to improve the design to 
withstand strong earthquakes The | 
plant is situated in a Seismic Zone. 
The reactors are designed to 
withstand a quake of the magnitude 
of 6.7 on the Ritcher scale. ! 

The first 220 MW reactor at j 
Narora attained criticality on March : 
12, 1989 and it began commercial j 
production when it was ; 
synchronised to the northern grid on i 
July 29, 1989. The power plant was I 
dedicated to the nation on October | 
15, 1989 by the then Pnme Minister, ! 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi. | 

PERSONS I 

Chughtai, Ismat I 

T he veteran Urdu litterateur and 
screen-play writer, Ismat 
Chughtai died on October 24, 1991. 
Leluuif, one of her revolutionary 
stories, became highly controversial 


for its sexual overtures and she was 
virtually excommunicated by the 
Muslim ulema when it was publish¬ 
ed in mid 1930s. But it led to the emer¬ 
gence of Urdu writers of eminence. 

Coase, Prof Ronald 

B ritish-born Prof Ronald 

Coase of the University of 
Chicago has won the 1991 Nobel 
economics prize for his 
"breakthrough in understanding the 
institutional structure of the 
economy". 

Born in Britain in 1910 and a long 
time US resident, he is credited for 
bringing to economic theory con¬ 
cepts of property rights and "transac¬ 
tion costs"—the costs iT buyer.^ and 
sellers meeting and defining their 
relationships through contracts. 

Ernst, Richard R. 

H e was in the news for being 
selected for the 1991 Nobc'l Pri/e 
for chemistry 38-vear-old Mr Frnst 
was honoured tor his contnhutums 
to the development of the methodt'l- 
ogy of high-resoliition Nuclear Mag¬ 
netic Resonance (NMR) Spectro¬ 
scopy 

Gennes, Pierre-Gillcs de 

H e is the whinner of the 1991 NiTvl 
Pri/e for physics for work which 
has led to lap-lop computer screens 
and digital w-atch displays 

Mr de Ciennes was born in 1932 
in Pans. I le has bevn professor at the 
College de France since 1971 and 
director of the Ecole de Physique et 
Chimie in Paris since 1976 

He has been describexi bv some 
scientists as "the Isaac Newton of our 
time" 

Goenka, Ramnath 

R am NATH Goenka. a colossus 
who straddled the Indian jour¬ 
nalistic and political scene for five 
decades, died on October 5, 1991 

He was born in Darbhanga in 
north Bihar on April 18, 1904 After 
completing his studies at the Kashi 
Vidyapeeth, he joined his uncle's 
business in Calcutta and later shifted 
to Madras. It was from here that he 
later on managed his Indian Express 
newspaper chain. 
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IJc liionlilicd himself closely | 
with the freedom movement. Mdhat- ! 
ma Gandhi appointed him a life trus- ; 
lee of the Hitid Pnichnr Snblui in 1924. | 
Like the Mahatma he was always ; 
simple in his food habits and always 
wore klnidi. 

1 le was a member of the AlC’C till 
the split in the Congress l\irty in 1969 j 
and broke away from Mrs Indira | 
Cjandhi whiMi sha clamped emergen- | 
cv m I 

Kyi, Aung San Suu 

IIE 1991 Nobel Peace Prize has 
been awarded to the Burmese op¬ 
position leader Ms Aung San Suu 
Kyi. Three short years ago, a 
housewife in Oxford, England, Ms 
Aung San Suu Kyi was thrust into the 
leadership Myanmar's opposition 
and to world prominence by a com¬ 
bination of heredity and timing. 

She has been under house arrest 
for last two years in Yangon. 

She is the daughter of Gen Aung 
San, the hero of Myanmar's ind(»- 
pendence from Britain and the 
founder of the Burmese Army. 

Ncher, Erwin 

R !■ rwin Ncher cT Germany is a 
u.'ll pln siologist. l ie shared the 
1991 Nobel Prize for medicine. The 
award was given to him for dis¬ 
coveries concerning the function of 
single ion channels in cell. 

^ I le works at the Max-Planck In- 
-.titute tor Biophysical Chemistry in 
Goettingen, Germany. 

Sakmann, Bert 

E is the winner of the 1991 Nobel 
Prize for medicine for his dis¬ 
coveries concerning the function of 
single ion channels in cell. He shared 
the prize with Mr Erwin Neher. 

Mr Sakmann, 49, works at the 
Max Planck Institute for Medicine 
Research in Heidelberg, Germany. 

PROJECTS 

Koel Karo hydroelectric project 
cleared 

nil government has cleared the 
Koel Karo hydroelectric project in 
Bihar which has been hanging fire for 1 
nearly a decade. 
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The protect in the central sector 
was approved by the Cabinet Com¬ 
mittee on Economic Affairs (CCEA). 

It will be implemented by the Nation¬ 
al Hydroelectric Power Corporation 
(Nl IPC) at a cost of Rs 1S38.80 crore. 

The project, exptvted to be com¬ 
pleted in eight years, has a capacity of 
710 MW. It will have four units of 
172.5 MW capacity each totalling 690 
MW. It will also have an additional i 
power house containing a single unit 
of 20 MW. 

The project envisages the con¬ 
struction of an earthen dam—44 
metres in height and 1965 metres 
long—across the river south Koel at 
Basia along with a 33.78 km long 
trans basin channel and a 55 metre 
high and 2456 metre long earthen 
dam across the north Karo river at 
Lohajimi. 

There will also be an under¬ 
ground power house at Lum- 
pungkhel to accommodate four units 
of 172.5 MW each. 

SPACE RESEARCH 

Motor of PSLV successfully tested | 

1 IE high energy upper stage solid 
rocket motor of the Polar Satellite 
Launch Vehicle (PSLV) has been suc¬ 
cessfully tested at the Sriharikota 
Rocket Launch (SHAR) centre, mark¬ 
ing an important achievement in tlie 
realisation of this vehicle which 
would be on its maiden flight in 1992 

This was the first test in which 
the flex nozzle control system, which 
facilitated the nozzle to turn as 
sought by the control requirement, 
was proven. Data analysis at the end 
of the test showed that all the systems 
had performed as per design 
specifications. 

I'he motor will propel the PSLV 
upper stage and the satellite (1000 kg 
class) from an altitude of 160 km to 
400 km, imparting an additional 
velocity of 2.1 km per second. It is one 
of the largest upper stage motors in 
the world. 

The design and development of 
the motor case, the flexible bearing 
actuator and power system for the 
thrust vector control and the ignition 
system were carried out by the Vik- 


ram Sarabhai Space Centre (VSSC), 
Trivandrum. The SHAR centre had 
handled the propellant casting, 
curing and testing of the motor. 

The 6()-tonne liquid propulsion 
second stage motor was tested at the 
Mahendragiri on June 3,1991. Earlier, 
the ISRO had carried out the Ground 
Resonance Test (GRT) on the PSLV's 
first stage and strap on motors in 
1990. 

SU MMIT 

i 'Earth summit' to focus on biotech 

ECOGNISING the role of 
I biotechnology in checking en- 

I vironmental degradation, experts 
j will discuss five areas at the 1992 
i "earth summit" to be held at Rio de 
' Janeiro, Brazil from |une 1 to 12,1992 
j The summit will be held under the 
1 UN auspices. 

I The conference will be attende^l^ 

' by heads of government from over 
I 160 countries. It will be first such 
global eflort to link the issues of the 
environment and development 

The conference will discus 
natural resources, ozone depletion,, 
climate changes, land resources, 
drinking water supply, oceans, toxic 
chemicals and hazardous wastes. 

Biotechnology offers food 
security by pest control, efficient 
biofertilisation and genetically 
modified insect herbicide resistance 
in crops 

MISCELANY 

Tallest TV lower in Ramgarh ' 

HE country's tallest TV tower is 
being constructed near Ramgarh 
village in Jaisalmer district, on the 
Indo-Pakistan border. Ti e extraordi¬ 
nary height of the tower—300 
metres -would extend Doordarshmi 
coverage to remote areas. Program¬ 
mes relayed through it, by a 10 kw 
transmitter, would be received in an 
area of 250 sq km, covering villages of 
Jaisalmer, Banner and Jodhpur dis¬ 
tricts. 

With a 255 metre concrete struc¬ 
ture and a 45 metre steel mast, the 
Ramgarh TV tower w'ould be 65 
metre taller than the TV tower in 
Delhi. At 235 metre, the Delhi tower 
is the tallest in the country, at present. 









VOCABULARY 


Improve Your Word Power 


1. ambience: (a) cottage ih) satire (() condition id) 
environment 

2. bawl: 00 beat (W punish (t) borrow W) shout. 

3. contumacious: (n) proud (h) ignorant (c) 
obstinate (d) innocent. 

4. deadpan: (a) lifeless (h) helpless (c) expression- 
’ess (d) hopeless. 

5. exorcise: (n) expel (b) mock (c) explain id) expose 

6. flummox: 0?) mediate (/») contuse (c) meditate 0/) 
renounce. 

7. ghetto: (n) slum (h) grave (c) summit (d) bottom 

8. hassle: 0/) hurry (h) ditficulty 0 ) worry id) joke. 

9 inveigle: (n) pull (b) smell U'l object (d) lure. 

10. junket (if): (rO fasting (/O prayer (c) picn:c Of) dis¬ 
cission. 

11 . leeway: 0/) freetlom to move (b) rigidity (c) infor- 
»'Tation (d) communication. 


12 nudge (lO: Of) compete (b) compare (c) pull 0/) 
push. 

13. orchestrate: Of) reject (b) oppose (t) arrange 0/) 
depi^se. 

14. pariah: Of) outcast (b) angel (c) prophet Of) 
scholar 

15. quaff: (//) sip (/O eat (t ) soak 0/) drink 

18. rant: Of) praise (b) scold (r) appreciate Of) com¬ 
mend. 

17 squeamish: 0/) tra/y (b) talkative 0) s^rupuioiis 
Of) idle 

18. upstage: Of) overshadow (/>) restrict 0 ) camel 01) 
liberate 

10. vendetta: Of) compromise (b) weakness (() 
proposal Of) feud 

20. watershed: Of) tank (b) pond (t) milestone Of) 
crossing. 


ANSWERS 


I 1 ambience: («/) eiiviriMinuMil, almosplKTc* 

- The iH'w camDinn. pnluy iiiincd at Lrcalin^ an dnibu'ihc 
of foreign investment in India 

2 bawl: (if) sluuil, ltv kmdly 

I —We hinrlctl for help but no one heard us in the din 

3 contumacious: (() obstinate, disobedient 

— The leader still sticks to IwsLrntiiifuii toii-^ stand that he alone 
can ktvp the party Hag in kice ot many odds 

4 deadpan: (t K’xpmssionless, blank 

- The most successliil comedians are those who lan tell the 
' funniest like with a lUuuffuni expression 

• S exorcise: (n) expel, abjure, drive out 

— I he psychiatrist gradually cxoiri^rd her Itvlings of panic 
I and terror 

h flummox: (/>) confuse, bewilder, disconcert 

-During the debate on the budget, a humorous remark by a 
member quite fluninuncil the pinir minister 

7 ghetto: (n) quarter, slum. 

-- National economy cannot get out ol the ot low 

prcxiuctivity unless it makes a break with the past 

S. hassle: (/>) difticiilty, struggle 

—Changing trams with all that luggage proxed a real luis^lc 
lor the old couple 

y inveigle: (if) line, attract, entice 

—He iiHH’i^U'if them into buying a new car, e\en though they 
did not really want one. 

10. junket (n): (t) picnic, trip, feasting, merry-making 

—In order to control public expenditure, going on )unkels/ar- 
rnnging jitnkclii too often by government ofticials should be dis¬ 
couraged. 


11 leeway: (j/) Iri'etlom to mn\c'/changi- 

—The parking space was big enough, but there wasn't miicli 

liYWin/ 

12 nudge: (</) push, poke, touch 

— Me accidentalvthe gatepost with the In nil ol Ihe car 
and landed himsell into trouble 

1 orche.strate: (t) arrangt' 

— I bedemonsiralion wascarelullv on lir^tnihd to attract max¬ 
imum publicilv 

14 pariah: (lO outcast, iintoiic liable 

In the changed politico economic SLenano, tiu* ot 

yeslc'i'dav are seen as tin- messiahs c>l lomorrou 

15 quaff: (</) drink 

--1 le looki'd awkward in the bar when he ijuntfcd his beer In 
swallowing large amounts 

lb rant: (/>) scold, nag 

- A wile who IS in the habit ol nnitiii*^ .it her hiisbaiid o\t‘r 
trifles, can inner make a liappv home 

17 squeamish: (c ) scrupulous, modest, proper 
With the resource crunch lacing the ccninlrv and the 
precarious balance of pavmeiils situation, India ».annot be 
about arms exports 

18. upstage: (o) overshadow, divert attention 

—It was quite ob\'ioiis by then that his busmc'ss rivals would 
use the opportunity Ici iz/sk/xc him 

l'^ vendetta: (i/) lend, quarrel 

■ In politics there should be no place loi those nlu. wage* a 
personal lYiulcthi against their opponents 

20 watershed: (i) milestone, turning point 

—Recent changes in South Alrica might bung about somc*- 
thing of a wntcr^lwii in its policy of apartheid 
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WHO’S WHO 


Appointments Etc 


Appointed; Elected Etc 

Kichi Miynznuur He has been 
elected as the new Prime Minister of 
Japan. 

Bcnuiniiii Mmi^nt Dinka: He has 
been appointed as the new Prime 
Minister of Zaire. 

Sulrynuiii Dcnurcl. I le is the new 
Prime Minister ot Iiirkey 

Dr C Ram Kcdiiy An eminent 
educationist, he has taken over as 
the Chairman of the University 
Grants Commission. \ le succeeds Dr 
Manmohan Sinph 

Oboth Auiic Ral Okunnc He is the 
new High Commissioner of Uganda 

Nelu loiicscK. t le is the new Am¬ 
bassador of Romania to India 

Siiti Lniribn. He has been ap¬ 
pointed as India's High Commis¬ 
sioner to Pakistan. He succeeds Mr 


OCTOBER 

I 

^—Mr Liviu Radii, c/mryc | 

in the Romanian embassy in . 
New Delhi, is kidnapped by , 
Punjab militants. 

11—Meghalava is put under Central ! 
rule. The assembly is kept I 
under suspended animation. 

16— I'he Commonwealth Heads of i 
Giwemment Meeting (CHOGM) 
opens at Harare, Zimbabwe. 

17— More than 40 people are kilk'd I 
and over 1(X) injured in bomb | 
blasts in Rudrapur town of ; 
Nainital district in Uttar I 
Pradesh 


J.N. Dixit. 

/.N. Dixit: He has been ap¬ 
pointed as the new' Foreign 
Secretary of India. He succeeds Mr I 
Muchkund Dubey. | 

Veycs// Dcvci^liwiit He has been j 
appointed Chairman-cum-Manag- i 
ing Director of Air India. 

Resigned 

Mcsult Yilninz: Prime Minister of i 
Turkey 

Distinguished Visitors 

Ad^inii Natitnsc: Foreign Minister ' 
ot Romania 

Muluicl Managing ! 

Director of the International 
Monetary l imd (IMF). 

Died 

Dniiit Cluii^litiii. Veteran Urdu lit- ; 
terateur and screen-play writer. 


18—The former Jammu and Kash- i 
mir Minister, Mrs Khemlata | 
Wakhloo and her husband Dr 
O.N. Wakhloo are freed from ' 
militants by armymen in a : 
dramatic rescue operation. 

20—At least 1500 people are feared j 
dead and over 3000 injured as i 
a devastating earthquake rocks | 
northern India. Uttar Kashi dis- I 
trict in Uttar Pradesh bears the ! 
brunt of the quake 
—Israeli Government agrees to ' 
send a delegation to West Asia ! 
Peace Conference to be held in | 
Madrid, Spain. | 

22—The w'eek-long (\)mmonwealth 


I Summit ends with the 50-nation 

I club fully backing India's 

I proposal to combat terrorism 

I by "every possible means". 

I 26—Director of Health Services and 
Family Welfare, Punjab, Dr 
Bachittar Singh, Chief Medical 
Officer of Ludhiana, Dr R.N. 
Goel and five other officials 
and employees of the depart¬ 
ment are shot dead by militants 
in Ludhiana district. 

27—India repels a major offensi' 
on' the military base in Karj. 
sector of Kashmir by the Paki 
tani troops. 

3t)—India lifts people-to-peop 
sanctions and sports boycoit 
against South Africa. 

—Israelis, Arabs and Palestinians 
open talks in Madrid, Spain, 
aimed at overcoming four 
decades ot key hostility and 
bkiody conllict. 

NOVEMBER 

4 - -Mrs Imelda Marios, widow of 
Ferdinand Marcos, the deposed 
President of Philippines, returns 
from exile. 

6— The SAARC summit, scheduled 

to begin in Colombo, Sri Lanka, 
on November 7, 1991 is 

postponed. 

— lyphoon Thelma kills over 3000 
people in Philippines. 

— Mr Kichi Miyazaw'a is elected 
Prime Minister of )apan. 

7— More than PSO people are killed 
in Delhi after consuming 
spurious liquor. 

8— European Community imposes 
economic sanctions against 
Yugoslavia. 

10—South Africa begin their return 
to international cricket, after 
more than two decades, with 
a one-day international with 
India, played at Eden Gardens, 
Calcutta. 


EVENTS 
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